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ADVERTISEM ENT. 


aur CCC 
ve preſume, be a ſufficient Reaſon for compiling a New Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences ; e e e alt gp r e 
enriched with all the Diſcoveries of the Learned in Europe. 
te de be remembered, tht ne the Publication of any Work ofthis Kind the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, ManufaAures, and Commerce, has been inſtituted ; 
and in conſequence of the large Premiums and Bounties given by that generous Body, a 
great Number of Improvements in ſeveral uſeful Arts have been made, and many curious 
Machines conſtructed, Models of which are now depoſited in the Cuſtody of the Society, 
for the Benefit of Mankind. We therefore propoſe to give, in the Courſe of this Works 
eligantDefgts.and pore — . — 
we humbly hope, will be conſidered as a very uſeful Part of our Undertaking. 

We are thenefort: perſuaded that the diffenint Di&zonatice already extant, will be no!Ob- 
jection to the Work now offered to the Public ; eſpecially as their ImperfeRtione are ſuffi- 
cCiently known in the Republic of Letters. It is not, however, our Intention to depreciate 
the Works of others in arder to recommend our own ; but we will venture to promiſe, 
that every thing valuable in Mr. Chambers” Cyclopedia, and the other Works of that 
Kind, particularly the Encyclopedic publiſhed at Paris, ſhall be contained in this Dictionary, 
augmented with the Diſcoveries and Improvements made fince theſe Works were com- 
piled. At the ſame time we would beg Leave to declare, that theſe Books are ſo far from 

have extracted the greater Part of our Articles from Original Authors; being ſenſible that 
| the Authority of any Work of this Kind muſt, in a great meaſure, depend upon the 
Reputation and Merit of the Writers from whom it is collected: And our Readers may 
be affured, that in ſuch Articles as are extracted from Foreign Authors, all the Difficul- 
ties F ES wil be rengagtagd opt dSrgbg: 
reſpective Tranſlations. | 
We ſhall alſo endeavour, 2s far as the Nature of our Plan will 1 to give entire 
Syſtems of the moſt uſcful Branches of Mathematical Learning, in order to render this 
Work as independent of others as poſſible; and at the ſame Time to inveſtigate carefully 

the more ſublime Parts of that Science, ſuch as the Aberration of Light, the Lunar 
Theory, &c. according to the lateſt Improvements. - 

"Daily Expetirnce ſufficiently demonſtrates how difficult it is for any Author to explain 
fundamentally a a ſingle Art or Science, even when it has been the principal Study of his 
Life; how great then muſt the Difficulty prove to explain the whole Circle of Arts and 


SCIENCES ? We were ſufficiently aware of this enormous Burden, and therefore thought ; 


proper 


| praper to divide it, that we might be the beret enabled to fapport fo greats Weight: 


quently is not only acquainted with what the Ancients and Modcrns have written on the 


their Thoughts; learn the proper Terms of their Art; define them; 2 


* 


— — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


capdingly a ſufficient Number of Gentlemen ref ee e 1 
—— . «—rL—— — = 


— * 


fame Subject, but capable of adding to theirs his own Acquiſitions. By this means 


principal Articles will be treated with more Method and more Certainty⸗ carried to 4 greater 


Extent, and executed with greater Precifion, than thoſe of any other Work in dhe Eagliſh 
Language. It ſhall be our principal Concern to collect Facts, compare Experiments, c 
fute Errors, aſcertain Diſcoveries, and contrive Methods for exciting Perſons of Genius to ©. * 
r - ĩi 5 
For this Purpoſe we fhall prefix to the Principles of the Liberal Arts a wccin@Accatnt 
of their Riſe and Progreſs, that Perſons of Capacity may have no Reaſon forthe future e 
miſemploy their Time in ſearching after Things already known ; nor Pretenders to Sciences | 
be any longer capable of impofing on the World, .. the 


Induſtry of others had before explored. | -" 1a" 


But the greateſt Difficulty attending the preſent Undertaking — Barrack 
to the Mechanic Arts. Books afford very little Aſſiſtance here; we have been therefore 
obliged to have recourſe to Workmen themſelves ; who being c incapable of . 1 
with Preciſion the Arts they profeſs, it became neceſſary for us to clear up and methodize 


various Inſtruments and Machines uſed in their reſpective Occupations. | ; 
- This has rendered it n to augment the Number of Plates, as the bare View of an 
Object often conveys more Information than whole Pages of Words. And though we 
have taken the greateſt Care to inſert no Figures but what were abſolutely neceſfary, we 
could not contain the Whole in leſs than Ons HunpzeD: axpd FirrTy Corrzz-Prarts: 


How imperfe& then muſt a Work of this Nature be which has only Thirty !'—— +» 


From this ſhort Sketch the Reader will be able to form ſome Idea of the preſent Undes- 
taking ; and we would humbly hope, that its Utility will recommend i to the Favour of 
the Public. But whatever Fate may attend our Labours, we ſhall always eien the inwird  . 
Satisfaction of having * no Pains to render nnn * 
Learning. — 


We ſhall only add, enn — 


no Supplement will be neceſſary. And we need not point out the Trouble and Incoaveni- 


ence of a double Alphabet, with which almoſt fe Work. of this Kind hitherto extant = 
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__ With-vegard to the r . 7 10 
ture and number ſhould not impoſe upon us. It is princi 
they'are Gemonſtrable;” And as all r of th 
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oportion as we examine the 195 


perties'of matter. e 37 t 80 to R of © Se on, ſcems hy adding one m ſte Po 
thery! Tile paties of motion in matter is dark to philoſophers lice o 7 te 


. and the more we examine our idea of matter with its 2 1 
We muſt therefore allow that 


[ iciences, | 


appear extremely numerous, ot Amok ig n 
| | 9 lift, their number falls 
egy 1 5 * mathematical truths, of which lictle uſe or. application is m 


aguigſt them, conſidered in themſelves; but even moſt of the axioms 
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'oaly*expreſſions of the ſame ſim ple idea, under two different ligns or words, 


ake four, gives no more real 3 . Ry, two wr two make two and” FL 4 
of the whole and a part, greater and lefs, are, properly ſpeaking, the ſame individual pl "8 
be have the one without the ocher's preſeating itſelf. Mens .philok : Wm, * 5 * 
man gtrots are owing to the abuſe of words; and perba axioms alſo are owin is e ha 


not Rd condemn their uſe; but only this limitation; w h cont 5 2 


propoſe to 
habit; and ficter for the different purpoſes to which th 


ſimple ideas more familiar | 
The ameich proper re 1005, may be ſaid of mathematical theorems ; . hen ith 8 
are pedutdible ta ew peimitiye truth. I we examine a chain of geometrical tions, 2 32 
G that Fey 20 . ous two arc linked together; we ſhall fin . that Ws 16300 — 
8 concatenatigh, but obly ap b ifferet E. 
Küren pliraleglogy,. 
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our ideas in the moſt natural order; to connect rok ror c 


_ Leſtined'ts convey them. Languag 


become more or fs valued ene 
mere niet of ſuch matherrmatical tranſtation refides' in the original - 
CES ho + 2 —.— to thoſe inventors, who,” by-difepvering any on + 
"HyGerous orien” are derived, have truly enriched geomeay; 


5 Hun ee Nn 2 * e r e 


4 b ths; 
rties well phe rags [nal gong ter fimple truth. If numerous athers apprance 
properties wel b, ſo as to form different ' rruths, this <melancholy- anics.froat the 


22 human underſtanding; gur abundance here being only the eſſect of dur Want, — 4 
beatles, for ' wherein ſo many extraordinary, und, tly, independent properties have 
been diſcovered, are, ps, the bodies we leaſt uriderſtand ; though we may thiu we kmqe rene 


ee mitted! wick then. We might have deſcribed both ſorts together; bad wr abt 
more proper and more fuitable to the philoſophical metliod-of this diſcourſe,” firſt to comſider, an un 
interrupted ſeries, the enquiry men originally made into bodies, though they ſoon joined A 
— „ce Which they ſerm to have purſued in t 
She ſphere of their ideas, whether by their own endeavours, or the aſſiſtuce of others, . 
s them to think of the ofefulneſs of reducing the means of acquiring and 4 5 
af art; which was therefore invented, and called by the name See 8 reaches us twH/rangs ! 
together; ſeparate ſuch as 

fitnple ones; examine” them on alt ſides, and, laſtly, year them before others im the moſt 4 
nner. Abd herein conſiſts the ſcience of reaſoning, which may de juſtly called the key of knowledge;® 
wan it did not come firſt in the order of diſcovery. For reafoning is the free giſt of nature e 
ius. The common books of logic prove ſerviceable chiefly. to Wale whe! myght Rs well-wighone” 
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5 x is the ſcience of communicating our ideas confined to the proper hdres of tan it alſo 
Wie $ ow to exptes each idea in the moſt accurate manner, and, vently, to aſcertain the marks 
age, that began with ſociety, was do 
ſcelancous collection of n and conſequentl y ſenſible bodies were the firſt objects de note hy 
names, Hut, ip all probability, languages, at their origin, being ſuited only to the moſt prefiing oooh» 
Mang, were very imperfect, confined, and ſubject to very few certain rules: the arts nd; (ciencew-of ab-- 
_ Folte necefſity might have made a conſiderable progreſs, before any rules of diftion-or fiyle. were formed. 
The communication of ideas muſt have” been very im during this want of rules, and ſcureity 
Words; 3 have obliged each individual to improve his know by his own labour; wichget de 
855 in upon that of others. Too facile à communication of 
. is of the the mind, © peeve the exertion of its forte: as appears from the ex 
perſons born b d and deaf; where we ſee what eee 
5 9 1 ibto action, by difficulties to be ſurmoumted. N U 
Vie as great advantages attend the exchange of ideas, by mutual commerce no woder mee 
ps ta render this exch ſtill more eaſy. With this view they oY TO 
| Wat wich are marks or ſymbols always ready at hand. The arder of the generation 3 4 
How followed che order of the operations of the mind; ſo-that after individuals, ſenſible 
me Het to be named; which, withvot having any, exiſtence of their o, 
* common. to agreat number of them; and hence, by degrees, men came 
Torne ſeryinig : to conoett ideas" together, others tg devote the general 
be: 5 © mere mental notions. All theſe abſtract terms, which children are fo 
"bobs much tine to diſrovet. But ar length the oſe of words jo) Jer 
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. 119 5 h may A. * of a branch Pitta 801 Grammar, a ſubtile and refined me- 
Ch termin es, or degrees,” of our ideas; traches 119 , he Be 
for z affords rules for the more commodious aſe of fuch marks; and 85 


Y. Ag tracing the origin of tlfings, often Giſcovers the reaſons of that 


fo [dice choice, which 
To one gn ko i add leaves us as little'as poſſible to the apparently odd choice, 


W 5 that men communicate their ideas, they allo ebene e weigñỹ;ð[ö 

8 by means of Eloquente, or Ordiary; which ſpeaks and Grammar 

Th undertanding ig. Oratory* can ſilence reaſon pH are Which a 12 | 
N alk 3 94 upon a whole People, form the 34 Hr ;intper of che e 2 A one 


er anather. And here it i furp rpriziog, that men ſhould — = Arg 
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individ 15 
E hw} 8 
learning,” requited; = 


of bodies, wherein we find a connection. thought albehe = 
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belt. The Mead ther acquire by friction, of att Adee and of 
triotiony if aninifls; 'a "at preſent, is wo-diferent but would be only one, could we difeover* - 
"LC mary cauſe. he univerſe dect, cold we rode i. ng Fe n emen 1 
fe than's Bogle pregnant fact, or immenſe verity. bn? warring te UG 1 
"The Agen nces hitherto -mentioned, herber uſefch or „ owing their origin to ür 
wants, ate not the only ones we are obliged to cultivate: there are is which relate s theſes aud e 


envelop tu many'+ 
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at firſt, -no -more that's 
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_ of this. © cut NN nius could be reduced th pber * 1 4 rd : 
t 7 8 55 f. . to art, Wen orator himſeMW, Sat ungrateful to nature; which 
ic has making an ofator. ©" Meg are the firſt books to Be ſtudzed by: orators;2 andighe 
1 Qt 0 CCC of the phdoſo- 
Ca WE A upon the talents of an orator, new us norbing more chang the diff eule of be- 
ning Nos Tobitle te prerend they could detiver n iorended 
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pane pres. and not for — nome chan favocads.:  Sovereigns, who ate ſo unhappy at 
here paſs ſentence themſdves beforehand :. for, Hiflaey.an & tre- 

— — — paſs upon Ja e e — 


f goverment. alehs at. * — 
the moſt difficult K. 
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that che enumeration of them — Dean, . — wa = 15 
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fome eee broke pleaſure we 
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ditorder. 


ater) af — — — ſentiments — ha 
— — — the limits: ro diſtinguiſn what Try frm wh ol e 
certaiuec und xherefore leave ſome liberty to opinion. 
In the lift of the arts —— PRs ture 
come neareftro the objects they repreſen 3 and . 
' may add Arrbiteffu e, — u ced by neceſity, — 21 tet 
co hical eye, no more than 


ſtriki 
of our grenteſt Wantz. The-imitation of beautiful nature is here leſs (tr; ing, 
Pad or Sculpture; which which indiſcriminately expreſs, without ret 
ture, "by repreſenting her as ſhe is, either uniform. or wich . apes þ 
n 


Apbung anch unit ag the different materials it emplays,50 jmitate ſymmetry, which 
. — — — Produces ſq, hog eee with, ch 


ben Denne At es out gtd fine: 2 y 


——— Paatng, and Sculpture, employs, in its imitations, wards ſo Mb ny 00 


th 
T the ear; but ſpeaks. rather o the imagination. chan id the Jeaſesy and. thus 
— = — lively; —— ll the objects in the grace +. and. appears, by the glow, mo- 
” vo create rather than to paint them. FP 1.236150 © ah 22346 4 ITY >& en %, 4 
imagination and the ſenſes, ſenſes, comes.vext amang the arts 
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ob ſuch ui contrivance will readily appear, but the e is attended with diſficulties . The preced- 
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— be-termediAesc Therearerh abe minde . and atherafor 
thoſe of the body; the operations, of which being confined: to . more than 
the aſſiſtance of the hand to execute theme He the diftinction between the liberal and me- 


nod proceeds 
chamcal arts; and the preſerenet given to the format) though d e e —— mera 


2 ridiculous prejudices may by euer one of them has its cauſe or origin ; which 

unable to correct the abuſe, Violence being the principle irh — 
ene uſelels ; the weak, who are always the more numerous, unit 40 it g und by 

laws, and different forms of government, eſtabliſn in ſociety an inequality. of ich foro is nta i. 
ciple. This law of inequality once eſtabliſhed, the member unte t 1 but cannot 
protent /a fecret repining, from the unſurmountable deſire we have of ſpperiorityy and therefore ſeeld re · 
ſburoe in a leſs arbitrary inequality. And violence being reſtrained by Jaws; :{0-as torafford: no means of 
exerting'a ſuperiority ; e are — — for a more natural, mot pacific; aud more uſaful prindi+ 
ple of inequality in the differen ities of men: hence the mind is, in ſome meaſures: repaid 
d by the body; 2 rot 1Pdy 
The mechanic arts, depending upon manual 3 and confined to.a certain beaten tracks: a 
aBgned over to thoſe perſons whom prejudice places in a lower claſs. Neceſſity, rather than taſte orien- 
us, compelling them to this occupation, became: in time, a cauſe oficontempt!ts fo detuumc uma = 
ge td thoſe it attends: whilſt the free operations of the mind were left ta others har thaught AHA 
ves more favoured: by nature. Bur the advantage of the liberal over chemechanicabarts, ; 
ing the operations of the mind, and from the difficulty of excelling therein, is fuſlicieritly:-balancaditby 
the gremter utility moſt commonly arifing from the mechanic arts. + This very, them to 
mere mechanical operations; in order to facilitate their practice among a greater number of bands: The 
ſociety may have a juſt regard to its enlightening geniuſes, without debaſing the haud it. Ihe 
diſcovery of the mariner's compals is not leſs ſerviceable to man ind, than. an explanation of the 
ties of the needle would be to philoſophy : and according to the about diſtinction, mthelearing/ af mangits 
Miele more than mechanical. What is the real difference between a head furniſhed with a:chacs of N 
leſs unconnected facts, and the inſtinſt of an artiſan} diſplayed in mechanical 'execytion+: -/ m1 
The contempt thrown upon mechanic arts, ſeems, in ſome degree, to haue reached their inveutons:; 
for the names of thoſe benefactors to mankind are rarely mentioned, while the great deſtroyers uf aum in- 
cies, called conquerors, are univerſally known. Yet ſurely their names, inſtend of being buried.aafnb- 
kvion, well deferve a place among the happy few ho ſtrike out neu paths of ſcien re-. p + enthfon 
From what has been faid it follows, that the different ways in which our minds operate upon objella, 
ad the different uſes derived from thence, are the firſt means of diſtioguiſhing, in general, out dient 
Kinds of knowledge from one another; and that the whole of it relates th our wantsenther of necellity, 
[eonvenionce, amuſement, real uſe, or capricious abuſe, : The\ ors vemioreiout/ Wants are, or them 
difficult to fopply, the more flow is the progreſs of our Wat advances would the att ef 
healing bave made, to the arne * ene ſpeculative, were its peinciples as certuin as 
thoſe of ? | * end 16-546 nw om einn 
But there are beſides theſe, other Wong 8 Aenne, taken from the manner whereio.cagr 
iknowledge affects us; or the different judgments we malte of our ideas. Theſe juiigments/ are denoted 
"by che terms Intuition, Dees Probability, Sentiment, and Taſtee. eee eee 
Intuition properly belongs to thoſe ideas or tions between which the mind im ' perceives 
n connection. But where the connection does at appear without the aſſiſtance of intermediate ideas g or 
when the propoſitions are not found to have an identical agreement. with the ſame felf-evidentipriaciple, 
but by means of a chain of reaſoning, it is then ealled Demonſtration. And hence, 'acconding u le 
ne, "op be only  demonſtrative:to.anq- 
ther! F $114 sen enniſft gent 
ce principally i hiſtory" aid biſtorical facts an in all events ſt, pe- 
ſent, or future, which, Weed of knowing their eauſe, we ufsally aſcribe to accident. But t 
diſtoty of preſent or paſt tranſactions reſts eee e 6k Pete ofren, gane. 
ſuaſion in us, as axioms. e e eee eee eng een ene 
Sentimemt is of two kinds; ini es gent The Geſt regards moral truths; and makes hat we 
call-Coniſieace; which is a corifequence:of the 1% of nature; and of the ideas ve have of gand and evil; 
hence it might be edlted the evidence'of the heart. The ſecond kind of Sentiment wroftiaiged/ s 
beautiful expreſſon, and the Imitation of beautiful nature. This catches, wich tranſpor ts ll uhbliae - 


and taking beauties ; diſcovers, with elegance, ſuch as lie concealed ;. and reje&tsiall-ilſerapptrmances 


ons. It often condemns at faſt fight viehour aligtüng the reaſons; which-requye;argohi- 
le dime to we and render inteligible wo ethers⸗ Ae #69 67,994 nes ban 


To chi kind of Sentiment we owe what is err Taſte, bow Genius ;/ which differ oy as Gene i, | 


 *ofeanve, and Taſte judicious Sentiment. HEAT $3240 n m een 


0 thus enumerated the different Parts is knowledge, and their diſtioguiſhingy marks, it 
'retriains that we form them into à kind of philsfophical - table, or ſyſtematical tree of knowledge;i which 
may repteſent chem at one view ; ſo as to ſhew their origin, relation; and-aorbattonnetionscs Fheuſc 
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hiſtory of the or r Fr, will indeed aſſiſt us herein; but it would be abſuid and imptatti- 
cable to follow fervffely the thread uf that Hiſtory informing un pla — aw > 
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— — in the mint is jufficient to dixkigure or aboliſh; 75 
nealogioaꝭ view vj the arti aul chte eee ee ee eee dect dr h dd 2 — 
In ſhortz h dur enowedgo is diffcrenvbrancher 3 many of which-unite i 
point; ad; conſequently different turns uf mend mind muſt» — — 
diffe rena bruntheg Ar firſt mmunyl applied: themſol vos in concert, to: the ſtody of nature in 
ſupply their moſt preſſing vanta i hut mived at parts of lee —— 4 
3 1 purſuing his own; 2 number of them were a iniprove dt et the 
ame time: Bot 


ough ſeveral of the ſcĩences were thus cultivated together, the hiſtorical orders an 
wh muit be deſcribed, is — ͤ , ] 
The ſyſtematirat order 


of our deno t ching ʒ and conſiſts. in 


wledge is 2 differen contracting the hole 0 
ienichin ECAC ATI Wai $7" ri: nr placing the reader on an eminence above this vaſt labyrinth, 


glance, the objecte 
knowledge, 


——— world, and ſhew the ior; 
munuad relation with the direct roads t hat dead 2 ——— Wanne 
interrupted, e but the inhubitunteg or experienced tr. 
vellets can know them; nor can't particular maps of carr country; 
fetont articles of our — ek \Nofophicat” tree oyEmblenvaticdl = 
the general map of warts fobaur een nei N ag of 16 r men mn mmm 
But as, in general of the world, are placed nescer or more tomote, and appear —— 
according wo the poire wherein the eye: —— — ſo the form of ſdematicab wee wil 
vary, — — reg which wo view the wortd of -{ciencec” Wen may — pry 
ourſcivesus of wake we difermemapotonnet'by 
tio q and each | have ſorrie partic the telt (0Bvety man; perhaps; woultl 
ö ———————— alÞ the ſciences; as the men of the curlieſt agen fancy- 
ag che whole univerſe was made for therm, thotmſol ves ia the middle of itt. % h 
We have choſen th divifiow by the great lord Bacon. But 


we are ioo ſenſible how urbi- 
trary all divifions of the arts and ſciences muſt ever be nenn (he beſt n nn en 
reſt ſatiaſied if the intelligent favour it with their approbation- Hain 2212 


The objects of our minds are either ſpiritual or material; and we are ee about them by anoaks 


of direct or reſlex ideas. Our ſtock of eee. ee merely * I 
lection of things treaſured up inthe memory. it dz bas 


_  'Refleftion; as we obſerved above; . dcher rexfoazepcacy or contemplates the objets of 
our direct ideas. The mind therefore operdtes in three different methods. on the fu hett of 1 
viz. .cither by memory, reaſoning, or nation. 19! of eib 
By imagination we do not mean the faculty of recollecting ſenfible objects; this is no more thai memory,  _ 
whith were it not for the uſe of ſigns, muſt be in continual exerciſe; but we uſe the word in higherand 5 
more explicit ſenſe, for that faculty in us which creates objects by imit ation 11 6 
Thoeſe three fuculties form the three general diviſions of our ſyſtem, and the three general 9 | 
human knowlege, viz. Hiſtory, which relates to memory . which is the 8 

noi 5175 


ings and the Polite Arts, whi | ſpring from i imagination. 
Tus general diſtribution of ſubjects 12 rte! ind no tk forms the -fobdividoa af thazchere 
y equally belong to both; while im 


general branches of. ourknowlege. Hiſtory and agination 
ſritual beings ſtands God; ho holds the! firſt 


wholly on material objects. At Js 
place by his nature, and the neceſſity we have of ng him. Next to this W 2 | 


created 1 who exiſtence we are taught by „ e In the next place comes man; com 
body and-ſoul ; his ſoul participating of a ſpiritual nature, and his body of the ineterial 
word." Laſt Laſtly, 3 this immenſe univerſe, Mhich we call the corporeal world, or nature. 105) 
Hiſtory, as it relates to the Supreme Being 5 revelation and tradition z and is accordingly flivided oo 
into ſacred and profane. The biftory of Mas hath human actions, and human knowlege, for — cn — 
accordingiy it ĩs either civil or literaty; and treats of powerful nations, and genĩuſſes ; potentates and 
men of letters, conquerors and philoſophers. Laſtly, the hifory of Nature is tlie hiſtory of the numeious 
productions of nature: but among the reſt, a principal branch is the biftory of Arts, or the different pur- 
Poſes to which men have applied the productions of nature, either with regard to utility or cusioſity . 
Win egen do the n faculties of man, they have both ſpiritual and material beings'for their 
object; — they have certain general properties, ſuch as exiſtence, poſſibility, and duration: The 
conſideration of theſe properties immediately forms Ontology, or that branch of philoſophy — — 
all che reſt borrow ſome part of their principles; becauſe it includes the ſcience of Being in general, or 
metaphyſics at large. From general ontology we deſcend to all the different particular beings ;-and>the 
of Hite afforded 2 of Pie beings, form themſelves upon the eri with the diyifion 
- HNiſtor y. an o 35975 15 0 e 38113 : 20g | 
ö Ou khowiege of God, which paſſes under the name of Theology, 4 irfelb: into two branches z 
natural and revealed.” Natural Theology, or the knowlege we have of God by reaſon. alone, is very 
confined ; but Revealed Theology derives a more perfeR knowiege of. him from ſeipuore. Man allo owes 
— knowlege of created beings to revelation. 11290 wolloet 03 Sided 
nA part of: human — is the W of our fouls 3 condition; in the ſpeculative;know- 
lege of che ſoubiiſelſ, and of its 


operations. - The f 
of umurul and revealed theology :; and is a branch of metaphyſics called Pneumatology - The 


ſpeculative 
truby cr the practice of virtue. ery of truth, hich is the end of Logic, conſtitutes be art of | 


peculative know lege of he ſoul : participatey both 
knowlege of the ee eee branches; a8 its abject is citherche-dilvovary. bf 
The diſcor | 
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Ft besen, The rules of morality do not priacipally regard than ina ber y kite, br. 
ppoſe - him neeeſſuariſy linked in ſoeiet r. 

3 he knowlege of nature is the of bodies, and their general v7 ſach as — 
my, mobility, and extenfion, which are firſt to be ſtudied in natural philoſsptily..-: Theſe general 
erties being conſidered abſtractedly, open an immenſe field for ſpeculation; and Shen cba, 
they becomettie object of menſuration. Pure ſpeculation belongs to general phyſics, or the metaphyſicꝰ 
of body and Aren is che 2 of mmm the diviſion and application r en 
infinite. TE 
Theſe two ſciences lead to particular phy es, or: Natural Philoſophy, which conſiders bodies ne ate 
in themſelves and has individuals for its object. Among theſe the human body is that Yhoſe properties 
concerned to know; and next after this come ſuch as are neceſſary to out preſerva- 

Anatomy, Agriculture, Medicine, and their different branches. In ſhort, all the 

to our examination, furniſh the other numerous branches of natural philoſophy,” + 
Painting, —— Architecture, Poetry, and Muſic, with their ſubdiviſions, form the third 


ral diviſion, which refers to the imagination; and are all comprehended under the title of Polite Arts, 
They might alſo be included under the general name of Painting; becauſe all the polite arts are reducible 
ag; and differs only in regard to the means they employ. Or indeed they might all be referred 
taken in its natural ſigniſication, for invention or creation. # 575 e 


* 115 

—— ———— the. Acts and Scienees y Aa nf 
be formed from what we call 4 Syematical View of Human Knowledge, ' added-t0 this diſcourſe, 
the reader will do well to conſider with attention. * 

Before we conclude this Preface, it may be expected that we hoold fay ometbing of the pws f 
of this kind already extant ; ſome of which have been well received. by the Public; but we hope the te- 

utation of this work will be founded on its utility, and not on the ruins of others. We ingenuouſiy cun- 
less we have conſulted them all, and profited by them all; and ſhall therefore leave them in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the reputation they have acquired. It is enough for us to declare, that we have uſed dur 
utmoſt endeavours to render this work more uſeful than any that has preceded it; if we have ſucceeded 
W Aer we are ſatisfied, and the Public will reap een, ag en ; Tf 
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DV? 


by the kings of England: the 3 part of it formed 


a double crown. 

ABACTORS, or ABACTORES, a name given to thoſe, 
who drive away, or rather ſteal cattle-by herds, or great 
numbers at once; and are therefore very properly diſtin- 

iſhed from fures, or thieves. Cunningham's Law Dif 

The word is derived from abigo, compounded of ab, 
from, or away; and ago, to drive. 

22 among the ancients, was a kind of buffet, 


P 
1 from the Gueek, «bat, h ble «; 
oy in architecture, is the ſuperior member of the 
capital, to which it ſerves as a kind of crown. It was 
originally intended to repreſent a ſquare tile laid over a 
t, an accident which Vitruvius tells us gave occa- 
fion to Callimachus, an ingenious ſtatuary of Athens, to 
invent the firſt regular order of architecture. See Ca- 
PITAL. 
The abacus ſtill retains its orignal form in the Tuf- 
can, Doric, and Ionic orders; but in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, its four ſides or faces are arched inwards, 


having ſome ornament, as a roſe, or other flower, in the 
middle. 


* ye alſo uſed by -Scamozzi for a concavey| 
mouiding on the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. And, 


Andrea Palladio calls the ;plinth above. the echinus, or 
boultin in the Tuſcan and Doric orders by the ſame 
name. 

ABAacus, among the ancient mathematicians, ſignified 
a table covered with duſt; on which they drew their 
diagrams; the word in this ſenſe being derived from the 
Phœnician abak, duſt. Es 

' ABacus Pythagoricus, the common multiplication ta- 
ble ; ſo called from its being invented by Pythagoras. 

ABADDON, a name giv <1 St. Joha in the Re- 
velations, to the king of Lead It is derived from 
abad, to deſtroy. 

aebi a word compoſed of two Phoenician terms, 
ſignifying magnificent father, a title which the Cartha- 

89855 gave to gods of the firſt order. In mythology, it 

is the name of à ſtone which Saturn ſwallowed, from a 
perſuaſion that it was his infant ſon Jupiter. 
_  ABAFT, in the ſea language, fig . 
ſtern. Thus, when any thing is ſaid to be abaft. the 
mizzen-maſt, it implies that I, object is between the 
mizzen-maſt and the ſtern. 

ABAPTISTON, in ſurgery, ſignifies the perforating | 
part of the trepan ; "becauſe it is prevented from a 
ſuddenly into the ſkull and wounding the brain. 52 
It is derived from æ, priv. and Barro, to fink under. 

ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, a particular 
kind of articulation, called diarthroſis. Diar- 
 THROSIS, | 

ABAS, a weight uſed by the perſian — in 
weighing pearls. It is one eighth leſs than the Euro- 

caratt. 

ABAS ED, abaſſe, in heraldry, is applied: to the wings 
of cagles, &c. when the extremity points downwards to 
the point of the ſhield, or when the wings are ſhut ; the | 

natural way of bearing them being extended. 
ABATAMENTUM, in law, is an entry into lands 
by interpoſition; that is, when a perſon dies ſeized, and 
another, who has no right, enters before the heir. Cun- 
ningbam s Law Dit. 

\ To ABATE, (from the French roars to pull 1 
overthrow, demoliſh, batter down, or deſtroy) a term 


no 2 


uſed. by the writers of the common law, boch in an 


active ba neutral ſenſe ;+as to abate a caſtle, is to beat 
it down, To abate 1 by ſome exception, to defeat 
or overthrow it. _— abateth; that is, entereth 
upon -a houſe or hand void by the death of him that laſt 
oflelled it, before the Nane poſſeſſion, and ſo keepeth | 
out: wherefore, as he that putteth out him in poſ- 
leon is ſaid to diſſeizez: ſo he that ſteppeth in between 
the former poſſeſſor and his heir, is ſaid to abate. In the 
nauter ſignification thus: the writ of the demandant 
ſhall abate; that is, ſhall be difabled, fruſtrated, or 
overthrown. The appeal abateth by covin ; that is, 
755 accofation is defcared dere. Gumninghant's Law 


D N tu Ui 


Te Aparz, in the menage RING performing 


ys 


— 


F 


Fotion, 
The 


AB B 


any downward motion properly. Thus a horſe is ſaid ts 


* abate or take down his curvets, when he puts both his 


hind to the N once, and obſerves the ſame 
exactneſs in all the tim 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, implies ſomething added 
to a coat of arms, in order to leſſen its true dignity, and 
point out ſome imperſection, or ſtain, in the character of 
the wearer. 

8 in law. See To ABaTs. 
ABATOR/ in lad, is f petfen who: — 
death of the laſt TT | 


void 14. 

ee | 

in the woollen eaten. implies the yarn 
of a weaver's warp 

ABBESS, the — of an abbey, or _— S 
nuns, over whom ſhe enjoys the ſame priy gry 
abbots over their monks. Her ſex does not 1 
am abbeſs to perform the ſpiritual functions — 2 to 

e prieſthood ; but there are inſtances of ſome abbeſſes 
who have the privilege of commiſſioning a prieſt to act 
for them. 

ABBEY, a religious houſe, or place, where perſons 
retire from the world to ſpend their time in ſolitude and 


—— = vety cm ke rw aca quires 


riches, which they drew from the people by the — 
tion of maſſes for the living and the dead, diſpenſations, 
jubilees, indulgencies, &c. 

Theſe religious houſes were totally aboliſhed in Eng- 
land by Henry VIII. who, in the —_— year of 
his reign, appointed yiſitors to inſpect abbeys, and 
examine into the behaviour of the monks; ; who, being 
convicted of having ſpirited up rebellions 2 the go- 
vernment, and committing oP other diſorders, and 
perceiving the time of their diſſolution drawing os 
were prevailed upon to reſign their houſes to the kin 
by which means the abbey- lands became veſted in 


king, which were afterwards granted to the people, under 
which grants they are enjoy to this day. There were 
ee — —.— and ninety ſuch religious houſes diſſolved, 


early revenues amounted to near 285 3000 . 
77 or r the ſuperior of an abbey or 


—.— of monks. + 
The word is derived: from the Syriac abba, father. 
In the firſt ages of chriſtianity the abbots were er | 
great plainneſs and ſimplicity, contented with the 
vernment of their own monaſteries, which were regte in 
to any ſhare 


the moſt ſolitary parts, without pretendi 
in eecleſiaſtical affairs. But being called from theſe ob 


ſcure retreats to oppoſe the herefies, which too ſoon ap- 
peared in the church, they became ambitious of power, 


and endeavoured to render themſelves independent of the 


biſhops. It was however ſome time before they could 
_ their point of independency ; but, having ſucceeded 
in that attempt, they ſoon obtained the title of lord, to- 


gether with other badges of epiſcopal authority parti 

cularly the mitre. Hence aroſe new ſpecies of diſtinctions 

between the abbots; thoſe were termed mitred abbots, 
who were priviteged to wear the mitre, and exerciſe epiſ- 
copal authority within their reſpective precinas. Others 
were called crofiered abbots, from their bearing the ro- 
fier, or paſtoral ſtaff. Others were ſtiled eecumenical, or 


: | univerſal abbots, in imitation of the patriarth of Con- 


ſtantinople: while others were termed cardinal e, 
from their ſuperiority over all other abbots. 

At preſent” the principal diſtinctions obſerved e 
abbots, are thoſe of regular and comme The 
former take the vow and wear the habit of the order 
whereas the latter are ſeculars, though they are e 
by their bulls to take orders when of proper age. 

Before the reformation in England, there were clec- 
tive and preſentative abbots : ſome who were mitred; and 
ſome who were not. Such as were mitred had epiſcopal 
authority within their- limits; being exempted — the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop ; while the others were 
to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual ment. The mitred 
abbots were lords of parliament, and called abbots ſove- 
reign, and abbots , to diſtinguiſh them from the 
other abbots. And as there were lords abbots, ſo there 
were alſo lords priors, W 


| Sn * 
95  & tind N 
| — 1 B 5 | 


3 Some NOOR” of | 


fix of theſe lords, abbots, and 
ment. Sir Edward Coke fays, 
ſeven 

parliament 20 R. 


priors that fat in uns” 
that there were twen 
abbots, and two priors. In 


there wore but twenty-five abbots 


and two priors: but in che ſummons to parliament, 


Ams 4 Ed. III. more are named: 

ABBREVIATURE, or — implies the 
ſubiitution & &£ fYINBSs, n. Wann for ot whole 
word. 5 


"The word iv derived from urg, is Home: 1 
ABBREVOIR, in maſonr 
tures made in the joints or 


12 , 


« of ſtones, that the'\mor= 


tar or cement may; by flling Teſs | cavities; bind the 


work the firmer 
: ABBUTTALS, or Avverhes, Thom. the French 
abontir, to border upon) the butting and boundings 
land, either to the eaſt, weſt, , or ſouth; Qhewin 
on whatever lands, rivers, highways, or other raves 
abbuts.- 


222 


Cambden fays, "that limits were diſtinguiſhed by Un- 


locks raiſed on purpoſe, which were called botentines ; 
whence we have the word butting. In a terrier, or 

deſcription of the fite of land, the fides on the breadth 

are properly adjacentes, lying or bordering, and the Ends 

onl are abuttantes; abutting -or boundin 

, they ſometimes expreſſed by cn. 
ence abuttals are now called heads 


a Law Dies.” 
ABCEDAR ä an 


SS 1 


4 * 


epithet i 


ABDEST, 2 Perſian a property Renting th 
- water placed i in a baſon for waſhing” the hands ; but is 
uſed to imply the legal purifications in uſe among the 
Mahometans, before they enter on = elite, * 


monies. 


| ABDICATION, the en iehibes; a e i | 
perſon in office, renounces and gives up the fine, befor 
the term of ſervice is expired. 
This word is tly confolnded with reste pellen, 
8 but — 7 — from it in chat abdication is done purely and 


fimply ; whereas is in favour” of ſome third 

It is ſaid to be « renunciation, quitting and re- 
I ſo as to have nothing further to do with a 
— or the of ſuch actlons as are inconſiſtent 
with the holding of it. 


On king James's leaving the 
and — the — the Tords 
would have the word deſertion made uſe of; but the 
commons thought it was not comprehenſive enou h; 

for that the king might then ue —_—y of rerurnig, 


= 2 


F thas part of the buman 
The word —— — the thorax and the pelvis. 
he „and derived from abds, to hide. 

ly divided the body into — 
— — they call bellies. The „ Of the 
belly; ho or the middle belly; and the 
or lower The Arabians, and ſome 
writers in the barbarous called the abdomen, or at 
. rl wn the perten, 


Ibe abdomen; fays the acetate Winſlow, begins i im- 
under the thorax, and terminates at the bottom 
of the pelvis of the oſſa innominata. Its circumference, 
or outer ſurface, is divided into regions, of which there | 
are three 1 the epigaſtric, or ſuperior region; 
the umbilical, or middle region; and the hypogaſtrie, or 
lower region. There is but one poſterior region, W 


lumbaris. 
R ined acly ver the | 
appendix enſiſormis, at a ſmall ſuperfici depreſſion, 
called the pit of the ftomach, aud in adult ſubjects ects ends 


berween the laſt falſe ribs on each fide. 
This region is ſubdivided into three parts, one bite, 


named 3 and two lateral, termed h hon- 
dria. The rakes in all that ſpace which lie | 
between the Tibs- of both fides ; and the hyp 

| dria are the places covered by the falſe ribs. 


„. Ane ta. 


w 


a ; 


; ſignifies certain inden- 


tion is called perineum, and is Gvided? into 


O : 


the Eighth bone of the wriſt ; is inſerted by a 


N\ 


1 | 
* „ * 
"A : 


ivel; at * tradfverſs line already hicntnds; alt" af; 
below the navel at another tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be. 
1 drawn parallel to the former, between the two criſtæ of 
1 the offs ilium. | 
This region is likewiſe divided into Wires parts, vas” 
middle, which is properly the regio uinbilicalis; and two 
lateral; called ilia, or the flanks, and they comprehend. 
the ſpace between the falſe ribs and the upper Part of due 
os Hium on each fide.” 


The hy c /regign is Sees downward ee | 
.the inferice Iimit of the umbilical region, and is divided 


into three parts, one middle, called n lid two Jas” 
teral, called i inguina, or the groinßs. 
Tbe lumbar region is the poſterior of the — 
men, and comprehends all that ſpace which reaches 
from the loweſt *ihs on each ſide, and the Laſt vertebra of 
of | the back, to the os ſacrum, and neighbouring parts of 
| the oſſa ilium. The lateral parts of this region are 
termed the loins D but the middle part has no proper 
name in men. | 
Laſtly, the bottom of this Jahan, which atifivers' to | 
the pelvis of the ſkeleton, is terminated anterjorly by the 
clunes, or buttocks, and anus Tbe buttocks are ſepa- 
rated by a foſſa, which leads to the anus, and each but⸗ 
tock is terminated downwatd by a 8 fold, whictt 
: | diſtinguiſhes it from the feſt of the thigh. n Ih DIG 
TY lumbat region takes in likewiſe the muſculus 
uadratus lumborum on cnch ſide, the lower —48 4 
e ſacrolumbares of the | ith and Haff 
muſculus ſacer, &?! | N 


The ſpace between Gs Aud Barbe A LP 
es than An 


females. Hon 15 * gon. 


The cavit oe che Abel? formed the parts 12 
ready menti ed, all Which are covered by pit fad 
membrana adi A is Iined on the infide by a particular 
membrane, called"peritonithm;"' Tt'is ſeparated from the 
cavity of the — by the Japhragr, and terminated 


* "C 11 a3 1 


FF ves 
parts'by a diftin line, which fonger i in 


| below by the muſculi ſeyatofes Ani. 


This cavity contains the ſtomach, and the ante, 
which are commonly divided into thtee fall, named 
duodenum, jejunum, and ilium; and three large; called 
; ccecum, colon, and rectum: it contains likewiſe ' 
meſentery; meſocolon, omentum, liver; *gall-bladder, 
ſpleen, pancreas, ** of the meſentery, vaſa lactea; 
receptaculum ' chyli, kidneys, renal nde, ureters, 


bladder, and the internal 225 of Fan In both 7 


ſexes. "Winſlow's Anat. 


ABDUCTION, in logic, a Particular form of rea- 
ſoning, called by the Greeks arayaryn, herein we infer 
from a certain or undeniable*propoſition; the truth of 
| The 1 ſuppoſed to be contained in that CO | 
—The following ſyllogiſm js of this kind: ww 


Whatever God has revealed is undoubtedly tru 
But God has revealed the myſtery of the 2 © 
Therefore that myſtery is undoubtedly true. 


The major of the above ſyllogiſm is certain; but it 
remains to be-proved that the mes ug aſſumption, is 
contained in the major. 85 

AbSteven; An ſurgery, is that cas of- fade 
| when a bone near the joint is divided tranſverſely in ſuch 
aà manner, that the * of the fractured bone re- 
cede from each other.. 

- ABDUCTOR is name given by anatomiſts to the 
following muſcles : 

ABDUCTOR: Mini nimi Digit Alanus, or Het Auri- 
cularis, \ariſes fleſhy from the thin protuberating part of 
a pretty long 
and round tendon, on the inſide of. the tendon of 
the above deſeribed muſcle, heat the upper part of the 
firſt bone of the little finger. It ſerves not only to ab- 


above the navel, at a tranſverſe line, ſuppelodtobedmwn | duce the little finger ent the reſt; but alſo to bend it uy 
-| a little. 


> kf $2 


ABDUCTOR en alice, 1d and fleſhy from the fu 
perior part of the firſt bone of the thumb; is inſerted by 
a ſhort tendon into the upper part of the firſt bone of the 


| 2 laterally, next the thumb. Its uſe is to bring 
| the inde 


x N wy Brag proc by iV it from the . 


middle fingers 


* 


Gin 


— 


— ariſes fleſhy and ten- This age r 
dinous N age gg aria on the outs * much ; and * 1 died before. the true 
fide of the erior protuberance the os calcis ; 4 cauſe of it was diſcovered. After this, Dr. Bradley, with. + 


another tendinous beginning from the os cul another inſtrument more exact and accurately adapted io 
third from the upper part of Wee ale de this purpoſe, obſerved the ſame. s not only in 
; 1s infertes into part of the firſt bone of | that but in many gther ſtars 3 and, by the great regula» 
little-toe exter y . Its uſe is to dray | rity that appeared in a ſerias af obſervations made in al 
the little · tqa outwards from that next to it. parts. of the year, the doctor Fas fully ſatisfied with regard 

AspvucTor Oculi, ariſes tendinous and fleſh from the | to the general laws of the phenomena; and therafare 
foramen without the orbit ; is inſerted by a thin | endeavoured to find out the cauſe of them, He was al» 
tendon into the ſclerotis, where it reſpects the great can ready convinced that the apparent motion of the ſtars 
thus. Its uſe is to move the eye outwards, Now ha ga was not owing to a nutation of the earth's axis. The 
to the little angle. next thing that offered itſelf, was an alteration in the 

Anpucros - Pollicis Mani, or Thenar, ariſes by a | direction of the plumb line, with which the inſtrument 
broad tendinous and fleſhy beginning from the tranſyerſe was conſtantly rectified; but this, upon trial, proved 
ligament gf the,cargus, and rom one of its bones that. | inſufficient. Then he bad. recourſe to what refration 
articulates with the thumb; is inſerted tendinous into the might do, but here alſo atisfaftory 
ſecond Jail of gig bg rag Its uſe is to draw the | At laſt, through a moſt amazing ſegacity, this. acute 
thumb from the aſtronomer con that all the phenomena, hither- 

Anpuc fon Palle Pets, arifts fleſhy from the inſide. | to mentioned, proceeded from the progreſſive motion gf 
of the lower protuberance. of the os caleis laterally, and | light, and the earth's annual motion in its orbit : for he 
tendinous from a little tubercle in the ſame bone, near | perceived, that if light was propagated in time, the ap 
the os cymbiforme. It only adheres.to the other bones | Parent place of a objea would not be the ſame 
on the inkife of the foot, filling up the hollowneſs in the | when the eye is at reſt, as when it is moving in any 
os metatarſi pollicis; is inſerted. into the internal os ſeſa- | other directio a | 
moideum of the firſt bone of the great-toe ; its tendons and object; and that, when the eye is moving in 
being farther continued upon the ſame bone laterally. Its] different directions, the appatent plack + the 
uſe 1s to pull the great-toe from the reſt. - would be deems. | 5 

ABDUCTOR Femoris Primus, ariſes by a ſtrong roundiſh 
tendon from the upper part of the os pubis next the 
pectinæus above the ; which, turning into a com- |. fallir 
pact fleſhy belly, it begins to be inſerted tendinous about 

the middle of the linea aſpera, being continued down 
upon the fame five or ſix inches, ſending out a tendon | ant. 
which joius with that of tas femoris quartus. . is p i | ocity, that is, to 

ABDUCTOR Femeris Secundus, ariſes from the os pubis, | the velocity of, the eye, as C A to B A; then light moy- 
immediately under the gracilis, by a broad tendinous, ing from to A, whilſt the eye moves from B to A, that Fo 
bue chicl Sſhy beginging, and is inſerted into the linea particle. of it, by. which the objet will be diſcerned - 
aſpera, from a littl ys e leflex trochanter, to the firſt | when the 
inſertion of the laſt deſcribed muſcle. 

ABDUcToR. Femoris Tertim, ariſes lower down than the 
former, from the outer edge of the os pubis agdiſchium z 
and, running obli uely towards the trochanter minor, is 
inſerted near the g utæus maximus. 

ABDUCTOR — Quartus, ariſes from ihe protube- 
rance of the iſchium, and the adjoining interior- part of 
that bone, by a tendinous and fleſhy origination ; is in- 
— by a round and, long "tendon, into the upper and 
rough part of the inner and lower appendix of the os fe- 

| moris, aflixed to that bone a Vette above the con- 
dyle; as alſo to ſome part of the linea aſpeta. 

The _ of all theſe. four muſcles is to non move | 
the thigh bone inwards, according to their different di- 
rections. Dooglaſ on the Muſcles. : . | | 

ABELIAN de of heretics thaf rung ap du i m D towards A, wi 
the reign of Arcadius, 'near Hippo in A eir diſ- muſt be incli 
tinguifhing tenet was to marry, and yet to live with their BDC. —— n the true 
wives without having any carnal commerce with them: [an object is perpendicular to the line in which 

ARE ATION. of the Stars, a ſmall apparent motion ani K. the viſible os nat be ſo, - 
of the fixed ſtars diſcovered by the late Pr. Bradley. s be — oe 0s 
The word is Latin, and compounded of ab, from, and Aer between the true and apparent place will be, 
erro, to gander, becauſe the ſtars appear to wander from | ceteris paribus, greater or leſs, accanding to the difterent - 
| their true ſituation. | proportion” — that of the 
BY! This. noble diſcovery was made by accident in the | oye. So that if we could ſuppoſe 15 6573 4 

19 year 1725, when Mr. Molyneux and Dr. Bradley began in an inſtant, then there would be no di 
17 ty obſerye the bright ſtar in the head of Draco, mark the real and — 
by Bayer, as it paſſed near the zenith, with an in- the 8 
RY made by. Mr. Grabam;'in order to diſcover the 
parallax of the earth's annual orbit, and after repeated. | 
- obſervations they found this ſtar, about the Nr 
of March 1726, to be 20“ more ſoutherly. than at the 
time of the kit _obſeryation. At ne iaderd Rande 88. 
have arrived, at its utmoſt limit ſouthward ; becauſe, in 
ſeveral trials made about this time, no ſenſible difference. T 8 vole the. eye 
”_ obſerved in its ſituation. By the middle of April it realy towards or from the 
to be returning back again toward. the north, 
— about the — — of. June it at, the fame 
_ diſtance-from, the zenith 2, it had. dene ia December, | 
when it was firſt obſerved ; in September following it ap- 
peared 30 more northerly than it was in March, juſt the 
contrary w N what it ought to appear . anpual. 
parallax of 
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eee 
of light; then it was do COnceiye 
t C (by which object muſt 
t moves along, azrives_at_ A): 


would 
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- "placed! 
moving, it follows. from what has been ſaid, that ſuch. 
<__ apparent place will be always inclined to that 
plane, in an angle of $9%/ 56 f; ſo the it will con- 
ſtantly appear 3 f from its true place, and ſeem ſo much 


leſs inclined to the plane; that way towards which the 


eye tends; that SAC is to AB, ot AD, as 1000 to 


1, the angle ABC will be 89, 56“ f, and AC B = 
und Bel =2 ACB S =, if e direction of the 
motion is at one 
other. : 

If the earth 


13 
B=7, the eye's 
time contraty to what jt is At an- 


tion in its orbit, (ſuppoſed-circular as it nearly is), as 


placed in the v 
carried along with the earth, ſeem to change its place 
cContinually, and, neglecting the ſmall difference on ac- 

count” of the earth's Marne! revolution on its axis, would 
ſeem to deſcribe a circle round that pole, every way 
diſtant therefrom 
varied through all the points of the ecliptic, every year; 
but its latitude would always remain the ſame.” Its right 


aſcenſion would alſo change, and, its declination, accord- 
ing to the different ſituation of the ſun in reſpect of the | :: 


equinoctial points, and its apparent diſtance from the 


north pole of the equator, would be 7” leſs at the autum- 
nal than at the vernal equinox. The greateſt alteration | 


of the prone of a ſtar in the pole. of the ecliptic (or 
which in effect amounts to the lame, the proportion be- 
tween the velocity of light and the earth's motion in its 
orbit) being known, it will not be difficult to find what 
would be the difference upon this account, between the 
true and apparent place of any other ſtar at any time; 
and, on the contrary, the difference between the true 
and apparent place being given, the proportion between 
the velocity of light — 855 earth's motion in its orbit 
may be ſoun cg eds Nl L 
„ ee e 
HFlaving given, from experiment, the ratio of the velo- 
city of light, to that of the earth in its orbit, and the true 
places of the ſun and ſtar, to find the apparent place of 
the ſtat from thence ariſing; the earth being here conſi- 
dered as moving in an orbit perfectly circular, from which 
its real orbit does r differ. + 1-50 n n 
Let Ar QA (plate I. fig. 2.) be the earth's orbit, con- 
ſidered as a circle; S the ſun in the center, ir the earth 
moving about the ſame from A towards Q, rea line; 


pr - 


which being produced, ſhall paſs through the ecliptic | 


lace of the given ſtar, AS parallel and gr perpendicular 
thereto: let / be perpendicular to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, ſo that r f being equal to Sr or radius, ne may be the 
coline of the latitude of the given ſtar: this being pre- 
miſled, it is evident that the true place of the tar from 
the earth will be in the direction , and with reſpect to 
the ecliptic, in the line re; therefore the angle 8 re, 
( 7) being the difference of longitudes of the ſun 
and ſtar, is given by the queſtion. Let ig, the ſine of 
the ſupplement of this angle, be denoted by 6, its coſine 
S , by c, the fine of the given latitude or fe, by 5; and 
the radius Sr or /r by unity; and, while: a particle of 

light is moving along fr, let the earth be ſuppoſed to be 
carried in its orbit from r to p, over a diſtance ſignified 
by v, and pe; pf being drawn, make rn and m7 per- 
pendicular thereto : then, becauſe of the exceeding ſmall- 
neſs of pr, it may be conſidered as a right line, and we 
ſhall baye 1 (Sz) :& (rg) :: (pr) :r6(= pn); and 
1:7 ::c: rc (Sri, by the ſimilarity of the triangles 
prn,Sr 7, Whence as"1 (fs) to 5 (Fe) ſo is rb, to rhs 
=. (nm) the ſine of the angle m? but fince the fine; 
or the tangent, of a very {mall arch, differs inſenſib 
from the arch itſelf, theſe values rc and r bs may be taken 
as the meaſures of the angles /n, and a ñãmn hence we 
have, as the ſemipetiphery Ar Q (2.14159, Ce.) to 
648000 (the ſeconds in rg o degrees) ſo is rc to . 
(che number of ſeconds in the angle r fn); and 28 
3.14159, &c. : 648000-:: 5 to —— =nfm: 
e as the earth moves from r to p, while a parti- 
N“. 1. i 


Vol. I. 


7 


M7, 


5 5: 03. FOILED. IE ORD AER RAT. * 1 
. reyolye round the ſun annually, and the 
velocity of ligbt were to the yelocity of the earth's mo- 
1000. to 1; then it is eaſy to conceive that a ſtar, really | 

pole of the ecliptic, would, to an eye 


;: ſo that its longitude would be 


o 


perpendicular ly over the plane in which the eye 


g 


N 


| 


; 


| 


| 
ö 
: 
| 


| 


= 


ly | becauſe u is parallel to CE, the ratio of Cn to Eu 
will be given. But E is the difference of the true and 


| a 


* 
„ 


| the right line HQ, falling 


that is, by conſtruction, 1: s 


| the ecliptic, is equal to two right 


ſtar, be what it will, the ratio of Cm to 


deelination, at any time, is as 


: 
* 


Ye of light is deſeribing Fr, ir is manifeſt Gab phat 
has preceded, that the ſtar will appear removed from the 
of the ecliptic by ren ge; conds, and to have-ity la- 
dude increaſed by ESE fronds. CEL 


3-141 „Or. 
Corol. I. Hence, if C (plate T: fr 3.) be the true 
place of the ſtar, 8 C F its parallel of latitude; and 


about C, as a center, the ellipſe FPSTEF, and cirele 
FHSO be deſcribed ſo, that F C may be = 7 
and TC, the ſemiconjugate axis, iti proportion 
25 5 to 13 and, if the angle 8 CH be taken equal to the 
difference of longitudes of the ſun and ftar, then in the 
point P, where the elliptical peri is interſected by 
F the 
ſtar will appear to be poſited. For as 1 (rad); b (fine 
of QCH) :: CH: *xCH=HQ; but by the relation 
of the two curves CH: C'T::34xCH (=HQ) : PQ} 
| ' 648000 7 648000 f 
* | ieee eee 
ee, bs t (74d) : + (the coſine of OCH) 
648000 r- (=CH) 64 r 


648000 
3-141 79.9. „ 


Cc p < 
3.14169, Sc. : 14159, Oc. „ 
preſſions are the very Ha with thoſe abovemen- 
tioned. 3 © 262 23% +8 £ 2 1 1 K — 
Corol. II. Therefore it follows, that while the fu 
appears to purſue his courſe-througtrhe eclipric, the ſtar 
will be ſeen as moving from F towards L and 8, ind fo ' 
on till it hath deſcribed the whole elliptic peri | 
FLSTF, that its latitude wilf be the leaſt at I, a 
its apparent longitude the when the 
angle S CH, ſhewing the diſtance of the fun and ſtar in 
ones. 74 
that the ter axes of the ellipſes, hic appear 
to deſcribe, ate Quat, having been finally determined by 
Dr. Bradley, from à multitude of accurate obſervations, 
to amount to 40”.bf a great circle. The term 20”, which 
frequently occurs in the following practical rules, is put 
for one half thereof; as repreſenting the radius of the 
ſmall circle, which 2 1 placed in either of 
the poles of the ecliptic, would appear annually to de- 
ſcribe about ſuch. pole as a center. It follows moreover, 
that the greateſt aberrations, or mazima, in Iongitude, will 
be as the cofines of the latitude inverſely; and the 
22 in latitude, as the ſines of the ſame latitudes 
n n - 
Coral. III. Hence may alſo be found, the ftars appa- 
rent right aſcenſion and declination; for let ECP be the 
parallel of the ſtar's declination,” P the apparent place of 
the ſtar, when in that parallel, make C A perpendicular 
to CH, AB D to SF; and BE to PC, and let HK, or 
the angle HC K, be any diſtance gone over by the earth 
in the ecliptic,” while the ſtar * apparent motion 
moves through the correſponding diſtance P L. Let 
Kn. G be parallel to HC; and Lru to PC: then, 
foraſmuch as K L is parallel to HP, the triangles GK L, 
CH P, muſt be equian ; and GL:CP:: 
KL: HP; but K L is to H P, as LI to QP, by che 
of the curve, hence it will be GL: CP:: 
1: Q?; wherefore the ſides GL, IL, CP, QP, about 
the equal angles GLI, CPQ, being proportional, the 
— Br GLI. CQ muſt be ſimilar, and therefore the 
GIL a right one; and c uently the right line 
SF, the locus of the point G. Therefore, as the an- 
gles u, m, r, v, are all given, or continue invariable ; let 
the angle SC K, or the ecliptic. diſtance 2 the ſun and 
G, will al- 
ways be given ; but the ratio of CG to Cr is given; 
therefore the ratio of C m to Cr is likewiſc given: hence 


t declinations; and Cm, as the. fine of the angle 
CK : whence it is manifeſt; © that the aberration of 
the ſine of the fan's elon- 
gation from either of the two points wherein he is, when 
the true and apparent declinations are the ſame; and 


therefore Cm will be to Ev, or AC to E B, the gr 


—- „ 
; aberration; as 


U 


H to FI chat is, 2s the fine of HCF 
to the fine of PCQ: e being equal to the 


angle 


HF, which is now given, we may, by 


- ; X ” 
| * . 
e 


zom, is given, whoſe tangent it is obvious is 
— CF, Q to QH, or s CT 
CO; or laſtly, (by conſtruction) as the fine of the 
ſtar's lati to radius ; hence, by having the oy le 
ich i elp of the 
find the ar 
any caſe propoſed. 
4 may be derived for 


ny hot gt on te fine of the ſun's elongation 


where he is, when the true and apparent ri t aſ- 
cenfions are the fame ; but the method MF demonfirating 


being the ſame, it will be needleſs to repeat it. 


PRACTICAL. RULES 
For finding the aberration of the fixed ſtars in longitude, 
latitude, declination, and right aſcenſion. 

Let A repreſent the aberration at any given time; M the 
| aberration, or maximum ; ©, the ſun's place in 
ecliptic, when the ftar's apparent longitude, latitude, | 
declination, or right aſcenſion, being ſame as the 
true, tends to exceſs ; P, the ſtar's angle of poſition ; 
Z, the ſun's elongation from its neareſt fyzygy with the 
ftar, at the time of ©. 

For the aberration in. longitude. 
© is always three ſigns after the ſtar's true place in 


the ecli 
| NT Prob. 1. To find M. 
Cofine ſtar's latit. : rad. :: 20” : M. 
Prob. 2. To find A. 

Rad.: fine ſun's clongat. from OG:: M: A. 
Coin. ſtar's latit. : fin. fun's elongat. from © ::20”: A. 
: For the aberration in latitude. _ 

S © is always at the ftar's oppoſition to the ſun, 

Prob. 1. To find M. 

Rad. : fin. flar's latit. :: 20” : M. 

Prob. 2. To find A. 
Rad.: fin. ſun's elongat. from G:: M: A. 
| Otherwiſe, without M. 


Rad *®. fin. ftar's latit. x fin. ſun's elongat. from O:: 20”: A. 


Otherwiſe, 
Coſec. ftar's latit. fin. fun's elongat. from O:: 20” : A. 
For the aberration in declination. 
Prob. 1. To find ©. 
Sin. ftar's latit. : rad. :: tang. P: tang. Z. 

Then if the ftar (in reſpe of that pole of the equator 
which is of the fame denomination as the ſtar's latitude) 
be in a ſign | 

1. Aſcending, and P be acute, Z taken from the op- 
polite to its true place, g1 G. b 

4. A ne Z ie wi 
place, gives ©. ; 

. Deſcending, and P be acute, Z added to the op- 
b O- R 

4. Deſcending, and P be obtuſe, Z taken from its true 
place, gives ©. ' Nr 

Provided in all theſe caſes that the ftar's declination 
and latitude be both north or both ſouth ; but if one be 
north and the other ſouth ; then, for its true place, read 
oppoſite to itt true place, and vice verſa. {FT 

Prob. 2. Tofind M. 
Sin. Z: fin. P:: 20“: M. 
f Prob. 3. To find A. | 
Rad. : fin. ſun's el from O:: M: A. 
Otherwiſe, without M. | 
Rad. x fin. Z: fin. ſun's elongat. from © x fin, P:: 20”; A. 
For the aberration in right aſcenſion. 
Prob. 1. To find ©. | 
Sin. ftar's latit.: rad. :: cotang. P: tang. Z. 

Then if the ſtar (in reſpect of that pole of the equator, 
which is of the ſame denomination as the ſtar's latitude) 
be in a fign 


% 


1. Afccnding, and P be acute, 2 added to its true 2 the earth, 


place, gives ©. 


Yo” 


| will be che logarithm of the aberration, which aberration 
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2. Aſcending, and P be obtuſe, Z taken from tis © 


true place, gives ©. 
wes ©. 44, -4 | 
Deſcending, and P be obtuſe, Z added to the op- 
te to its true place, gives 0. | 
| Prob. 2. To find M. 


1 f | Prob. 3. To find A. :- 
Rad: fin. ſun's elongat. from G:: M: A. 
t Otherwiſe, without M. 2 


| Cofin. ſtar's declinat. x fin, Z : fin. ſun's elongat. from 


' © coſſn. P:: 20% A, 

Note. That y, æ, X, V, u, u, are ſigns aſcend- 
ing in reſpect of the north pole, and deſcending in re- 
fpe& of the ſouth pole of the equator. And es, &, m, 
A, m, , are aſcending in reſpe& of the ſouth pole, 
and deſcending in reſpect of the north pole the 
equator. n 1 

2. That if the ſun's place be in that ſemicircle of the 
ecliptic which precedes O, A muſt be taken from the 
ſtar's true longitude, latitude, declination, or right a- 
cenſion, to ſhew the apparent; but if he be in the ſe- 
| micircle following O, A muſt be added. "RO > + 
3. That the rules give the values of M-and A always 
in ſeconds and decimals of a degree. 2 

ABERRATION of the Planets, The aberration which 
the motion of light produces on the planets, is ſome- 
times more conſiderable than that of the fixed ftars ; for 
Mercury's aberration in his ſuperior conjunctions with 


ration of the planets is reduceable to this one principle, 


which is extremely ſimple. I is always equal to the 
centric motion of the planet, during the time which light — 


rated in the following manner. 
It is well known that an impreſſion, or force acting, 
according to the diagonal of a parallelogram, is equiva- 


ſides, It is likewiſe known, that the motion of a planet 


a planet, are perfectly the ſame ; fo that if a planet ap- 
pears to move one degree a day to an inhabitant of our 
earth, the earth appears to an inhabitant of that planet 
to move juſt one degree alſo, in the ſame time. This 
ſuppoſed ; let P (plate I. 
we will regard as immoveable, A PT the apparent mo- 


ö 


| tion of the planet tranſlated to the earth: in the interval 


of time in which light comes from P to T, the earth 


light, according to the direction PT, and alſo ftrikes the 
ray according to the direction A T, with the ſame velo- 
city and the ſame force as if the ray itſelf had met the eye 
with the velocity CT; thus the receives two im- 
preſſions of the light, one according to PT, the other 
according to CT; and fo by a fingks impreſſion, com- 
pounded of the two others, it refers the planet to the 
diagonal B T: but the angle PTB is equal to the angle 
APT, which we have taken equal to the geocentric 
motion of the planet; therefore the aberration is equal 
to the motion which the planet has during the time 


ſpectator s eye. For example, light takes up 8' 7” f of 
_ in 8 from the ſun to us, the ſun's motion in 
ongitude, during that interval, is 20” of a degree 

whence it follows, that the ſun has conſtantly 255 of 


; | aberration in longitude: and, as the aberration cauſes 
the planet to appear on the ſame fide the earth is 5 


and oppoſite that towards which the planet appears to 
of a planet be inc „the aberration' muſt diminiſh 
itz. the fame holds good of latitude, right aſcenſion, 
and declination. 4 wh hh | | 
On this principle the following table is conſtructed. It 
contains the aberration of the planets, according to their 
diurnal motion, and their diſtance from the earth. B 
only adding the conſtant logarith 9.5292, to thoſe of the 
planet's diurnal motion in minutes, and of its diſtance 
putting that of the ſun 10, the ſum 


* 80 
4 


. Deſcending, and P be acute, Z taken from the op- | 
volte to its true place, 


| 


the ſun, ſometimes amounts to 55” : however, the aber - 
| the coming from the planet to us; which may be demon 


lent to two forces or impreſſions, according to its two 


ſeen from the earth, or the motion of the earth ſeen from 


fg. 4.) be the planet, which 


having advanced from A to T, is ftruck by the ray of 


which light takes up in coming from the planet to the 


moving, it follows, that if the longitude, for example, 


Coſin. ſtar's declination xfin. Z: coſin Px rad. :: 40% M. 


®s 


#/ 
+ 
we 


1 
. , : 
. 7 
\ e 1 . & 
: tn N a : * 
1 
A B E F 


edn hidadte the mean 3 longi- 


4s always 
tude, latitude, right aſcenſion, or declination, to obtain 
thoſe poſitions, ſuch as they ſhould. 
when they are gy * * 


ſubtracted when 


1 , = 4 


o 
ä 


| a TABLE of the abettation of the hag in| 
| longitude, accu, right abenlln, of Be 


| nation. _ | 3 
"Difanes rem he eats, chr the fm brng ns C | 


14. 18. 20.34 
15.21.3019. 81.66 
26.218. 4%. | 


t 
by. 
” 
=> 


2 
Nw 
„ = 
Iv» - ©O1 

— — 


2 917 
+3134+ 1137-9: 
31-4135+3 
56.5 
637741. 
0139-0 15 
f 1240 4 
«8141. 
Add to the obſerved or apparent EY 
| . when they are 9177 


. increaſin - 6 
REN from the obſerved and to the KG, 
== place, when ths: meant ny -: 


1 13 —_— ttt 
— —— — — 
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Although this table goes no farther than to the dis. 
tance IO, eq —— yet it m be extend - 
ed, at pleaſure, by ſumple multiplication. For example, | 
if a comet, P the ſun, that 
is 20, has 1 degree wrnal geocentric motion retro- 
take, in the column of a, n 


gree, which is 4”. hg ROOD. 10, the product 
will be 41”. o, to 1 obſerved place or 
of the comet. n 20299 


The eee ee tr the aheraton ofthe 
planets will be found u 1 


3 „ a 15 | . 


* 
5 <Bf 
—— 8 


n 
U 


on obſer vation 


is 2 3 that of d l uf . de Fra ; 


| as ariſing from two different 
* one owing to the 
to unequal refrangibilities in the ra 


* R 
| a naan; but, { 


; | hn M When the Iſraelites went into 


Tt] N were commanded by God to 


b [and 66. 


4 


1 — „ 


75 Mercury's: aberration i in longitude. © . 


. CEE EI—_ Ws 4 


= 1 180 


3 2802 
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It was ie before, that the ſun's aberration in 
longitude is conſtantly 20", and therefore it can never 
vary his longitude; but it may alter his declination near 
8%. This principally F Urea 
and — wholly about the folftices, -» _ 5:5: 

The moon's aberration never amounts en 


two thirds of a ſecond, d conſequently i is kev5r 0: me 


inſenſible. 
Optic, 2 Kite ben bene of 


ABERRATION in 
denn, reſſected by a je nw —— refracted by 
cannot 


her ical 2 3 
— dicahs the ſame 

hea] point. Thin rain the 
figure of the ſpeculum or lem, the other 


s themſelves; the 
diſcovery of which was made by Sir 12 and 
therefore this latter ſpecies is ſometimes called by writers 
of opties, the Neutonian aberration of * . ce Sex- | 

| CULUM, Lzxs, and Focus. 

ABETTOR, in law; > perten who iticites, firs up3 
| counſels, or procures others to commit a crime. 
The word is formed from oe Seren 0, 41 Endrgetical 
article, and betan, to ſtir up or ect 
|  ABEYANCE, in — ſomethin mat Stile in ex- 

ion only. Thus if lande be caſed to A. B. for 

ife, with remainder to another perſon” for years, the 
E the e ee 


The word i is derived from the F cench bier, to wait for 


expect, 
ABIB, the name of che fiſt month ofthe exleſatiat 
among the Hebrews. "It at the vernal equi- 
1 1 —— Didech endait: 
The word is Hebrew, n 


| cauſe the firſt corn was then ripe in 


Abraham, who was 


ractical nene b | 
year of the world; into Ca- 
among the Canaanites, he probably 
uſed their year, which commenced. about tlie autumnal 
vinox, as; T aaut. or Thoth, the ſon of Miſor or 
. had ſettled that epocha in Phcenicia, and af- 
terwards in Egypt, according to Sanchoniatho. Abra- 


ham, however, preſerved the memory of the e of 
the Chaldean year in his family, and among his poſte- 
uſed 


which had the ſame epocha with the 
their exodus, or going out of Egypt 
bio he 


1 | © qa} es 


ng 


af . 
this e . — | 


feaſts, falte, and other religious matters: but in 


; 4 Avril affairs Egyptian 
I year, 80 that the eceleſinſtical year began at the vernal 
e a6d all ter ſacred rin wer regulated by it : 


they ſtill retained the epocha of the 
while 


3 


_ 


— . 0 e 
o ©... » "S * 
* bk „ „ — 
þ * 
+ f 
” 4 
4 4 


while che Sabbatical and Jublican'y years began at the au- 
tumnal equinox ʒ but the months were counted from = 


Hence the month Abib, or Niſan, 


nal equinox only. 
God's par- 


which before was the ſeventh month, was 
_ ticular command to Moſes, reckoned the month of 
the year; and that which had been called the firſt, was 
termed. the ſeventh month. Hence the Chaldee para- 
p hraſt on the 1 Kings, chap. viii. 3. ſays, the month 
chanim, which was called by the ancients the firſt, is 
now called the ſeventh. 

ABIES, in botany, the fu-tree. See Fin-TREE. 

ABIGEUS, in law, the ſame with ABAcToR, or one 
who ſteals whole berds of cattle. 

ABINTESTATE, a word uſed in the civil law, and 
applied to a perſon who inherits from @ perſon that died 
inteſtate, or without a will. 

ISHERING, in old law books, ſignifies a freedom 
or Ii amercements. It is often found i in charters | 
or grants, where it implies that the perſon to whom ſuch 
grant is made, is intitled to the forfeitures and amerce- 
ments of all others within his fee for tranſgreſſions; and, 
at the ſame time, is himſclf =_ ny Dr 
within that diſtric. 

ABJURATION, the renouncing or denying a thing 
on oath. Thus the abjuration of hereſy is the ſolemn 
renunciation of ſome dottrine as wicked and falſe. 

The word is Latin, and ner of ab, againſt, 
and jura, to ſwear. 

AB8JURATION, in law, unplier Pl from baniſhment, 
as an oath taken to forſake the realm forever. | 
. ABLACTATION, in phyſic, implies the weaning 
of a child. See the article WEANING. 

„ og is Latin, and compounded of ab, from, nnd 
milk. 7 


8 5 rdenin , is a ſpecies of grafting, | 1 
now called * — See GRAFTING. 


. ABLAQ EA ON. lin gardening, is the act of 

taking the earth from the roots of trees, in order to ex- 

poſe t thoſe parts to the immediate influence of 'the ſun, 

air; and rain. Our gardeners call it baring of trees. 

* Wr Latin ab, and lacxs, 2 
itc 


nouns. '- 
The word i is formed from 

This caſe is peculiar to the Latin 1 — and is op- 
poſed to the dative, becauſe the former expreſſes the 
action of taking away, and the latter of giving. 

ABLECTI, a ſelect body of ſoldiers among the Ro- 
mans, choſen from thoſe termed extraordinar ii. 

ABLEG MINA, among the ancient Romans, 
fed thoſe parts of the intrails of victims, which were 
ſprinkled with flour and burnt upon- the altar. 

ABLUENTS, in medicine, are the ſame with dilu- 
ents, or ſuch as carry off acrimonious and ſtimulating 
falts from the ſtomach and bowels. 

ABLUTION, in a religious ſenſe, ſignifies the act of 
waſhing or purifying the 807 with water, a ceremony 
in uſe among the ancient ren and ſtill practiſed 
with the utmoſt ſtrifineſs by the Mahometans. It is uſed 
in the church of Rome to ſignify the little wine and 
— which the communicants formerly 8 after the 

0 E 

AzLvTiON, i in pharmacy, is the waſhing « or purifying 
a body by frequent affuſions of warm water, or any _ 
per fluid. See EpurcoxArrox. 

ABOLITION, the act of Crops or reducing a 
thing to nothing. In law, it ſigniſtes the eraſing ny 
particular from . ene 
may enſue. 

ABOMASUS, or ABouASo, the name of the fourth 
flomach of a-beaft that ruminates or chews the cud. The 
fGrſt is called venter, the ſecond reticulum, and the third 
abomaſus. The abomaſus is that commonly called the 
maw, where the chyle is formed, and from whence the 
food deſcends to the inteſtines. 
_ .. ABOMINATION, a term uſed in ſeeſpturo with re- 
dito the Hebrews, who, bein herds, are faid to 
— been an abomination to becauſe 
pr! nou the facred animals of that Aon] 


7» Tow ks 


o, to take away. 


A * oil 
» ale 4 WW ew 6 
— 


Pit Ae 
| 9 


goats, ſh-ep, fer. which the 


ABLATIVE, in grammar, the ſixth caſe of Latin 


ABO 


eſtermed as abotmi 
nations, or things unlawful. term is alſo applied 
in the ſacred writings 

of idols ĩs in ĩtſelf an abominable thing; and, at 
the fame time, the ceremonies obſerved by idolaters wore 


always attended with licentiouſneſs, and other odious 


and. abominable actions. The abominatron of defolation, 
forctold by the is ſuppoſed to imply the 
ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, which Antiochus Epiphanes 


cauſed to be placed in the temple of . And the 
abonunation of on, mentioned by the 4 
Gp che of the Romans, Swing 
—— Den 
and emperors were embroidered, WEIR upon the 
after it was taken. 
Lee 4 name applied to the 
inhabitants of any country; but is Nas, uſed to 
ſigniſy the ancient inhabitants of Latium, —— of Italy 
now called Romania, or Campagna di Roma. 


ABORTION, in phyße, is z ſpaſmodico-convullſive ' 


motion of the uterus, by which an immature and dead 
fœtus is. violently 22 e 
an enormous flux of blood 
An abortion 
third mont; between the third and fourth; 
and more rarely berween die fifth apd_fixth month of 
the time that the menſes were wont to 
EE inſtances of the placenta 


— — from the womb about the ſe 
venth month, with a large flux of blood, whereupon the 


infant's, and, unleſs nature be ſtrong oem expel it, 


the mother's life is greatly in danger. 
The figns of appreaching abortion are not unlike 
. In both caſes is a ſhiyer- 
and coldneſ ; a preſſing pain in the loins, extending 
If zo the pelvis ; afterwards it proceeds to the os fa- 
crum, coxendix, and groin, with a ftronger pulfation of 


the arteries ; the os uteri is moiſt and relaxed, and a wa- 


ter, like the waſhing of ficſh, breaks forth. Particularly 
in an abortion there is pure blood with clots in a 

large quantity, with. great weakneſs ; ſometimes fainting, 

on the third day the fertus is expelled. There often 

rigour and horror, with laffitude, in- 

appetence, nauſca, palpitation of the heart, à pain'in the 


pain about the pubes, and the genital parts 
joerg ora + greater the feetus is the more ſharp are 


the ſpaſms, and the pains and ſymptoms as well xs the 
8 

forerunners of an abortion are 8 
Rr — 


eminent and pointed about the navel, 

flat and ; the infant is motionleſs; the breaſts 
ſubſide and become ftaccid ; 
rum oozes from the uterus, and is ſucceeded by an efflux 
of the waters, flooding, &c. with acute colie pains in the 
uterus from its convulſive contraction; pain about the- 
6 facrum, from the falling down of the 

r a defme of to 
ſtool; * 


weakneſs, connatire contraction 
3 


jl 


* 


of, parts, eee, and other ſymptoms. 


Wonen that abound wich blood often have their menſes 
in che; cond and thay month of pregnancy, without 2ny 
bad ſymptoms. In this caſe the blood, which proceeds 
from the veſſels of D 1 have 
known it happen in'the of the „ with- 
out detriment to the faztus. "The moſt violent drugs wilt 
not procure abortion in ſome women. I have known 
ſome allied with acute fevers, the {mall-pox, meaſles, 
diarrhceas, and even dyſenteries, and yet the. foztus has 
remaibed falrand found: Oden have tnmelled night and 
day in mountainous countries, or have been greatly fa- 
tigued with exceſſive without any harm. Nor 
do ſudden fires, or other 
abortions, if any at all. | 
However, women ful of tlod. inaftive, Tail, M of a 
. of 
inordinate in their menſes, 


- 
£ 


to idolatry and idols, becauſe the 


of firſt- 


generally happens between the "i | 


a e d of ' blood ov teu 


tying accidents, cauſe. many 


ä 9 
bo 


4 
W 


n others, that of - 
rent, and is an epithet or attribute 
we find in the oracle of Apollo, re- 

* Lted by Macrobius, Saturnal. I. . 17. 8 
Keigiatrs pres Y Nur, Ad I dere auer e, 
a N keen prereripe , Ace Ia. 
That is, Plus prefides over. the winter, Jupiter over thi 
ſprings „ 55 mathe and te 775 75 over 

autznen. It is commonly tranſlated mollis ao, which 
« does not ſignify a ſoft, weak divinity; but a divinity 
4 which furniſhes mankind with all the delicacies of Ii 


great weights, 


ing in carriages, raiſing < and prefides over autumn, which is the ſeaſon of wine 

bell, falls, and fluxes of all Kinds. <« and fruits —ACcp3,; likewiſe ſignifies beautiful, majeſtic, - 
o prevent abortion, ing is &« faperb, whence. the acc, of Euripides, to ex- 

about the end of the third of pregnancy, more or a fuperb majeſtic gait. In the verſes cited above 


« Had is Bacchus; and Bacchus is the ſun, as Macrobius 
« has endeavoured to ſhew : 1 — aCpds 
<« is an epithet frequently given to the ſun.— other 
abſolutely a ody, 4 Grerk ed, hie — ar is compoſed, is either 
3 kept open with manns, rhubarb, | « gan, which is often uſed by Homer, and fignihes i 
or the like. ; or . 
ABORTION is alſo uſed, 


the mag- 
es 


ABRIDGEMENT, an epitome, 3 or ſub- 
ſtance of a diſcourſe, in which only the eſſential part 
of what is elſewhere treated of more at large is pre- 


ſerved. | 
I are convenient for ſuch as have 
i ike wc the etiinls. ables Io 0er. 
Chaſe them, or talents to underſtand what a correct and 
| ht Chan: they Pool 
a,thorough knowledge of the matter treated of, 


what a miniature painting is to. a picture 
drawn at full length. We may give a general idea of an 
extenſive way, or GE matter, but we ſhould not 
The word, according to Selden, is formed from Abra- | enter upon 2 which we cannot explain, and of 
cax, the name of a 5 idol. which we can only convey a confuſed notion, without 
ABRAHAM's BALM, in botany, à name ſometimes 3 or reviving any ideas the reader had 
given to hemp. See Hur. | i Thus, for inſtance, if we ſay that Rome 
ABRAHAMITES, an order of who in the | was at firſt governed by kings, whoſe authority continued 
ninth century were exterminated by for the ing life, SH by two conſuls annually choſen, 
worſhip of images. It is alſo the name of a ſect of he- that cuſtom was interrupted for ſome years, that 
retics, who renewed the errors of the Paulicians. / elected the decemviri, and inveſted them with 
ABRASION, in phyſic, implics a ſuperficial exulce- | the fupreme authority, but ſoon after reſumed their old 
ration of the mem parts, attended with the loſs 
of ſubſtance. Thus there is faid to be an ſeized the ſupreme authority, 
the inteſtines, when the internal membrane iod they and their ſucceſſors were ſtiled 
and minute pieces of it are voided wi : this account ſeems to convey a clear idea, 
"This is too often the effect of draſtic purges, cafily underſtood ; but there are too many 
only be relieved by emollients capable I abridgements that give us only a confuſed notion, without 
piculs ſuch medicines. . " ] the leaſt degree of certainty. | CAL 
ARRRS, or AzzAax, 2 myſtical name, uſcd in} AnzipcemerT is alſo uſed to expreſs a ſhort or con- 
the ance r tracted method of writing by uſing the initial letter, or 
icularly the Bakilidians. Idee contraction of the word for the word itſelf; as hon. 
Soma of yy —_ authors I i 2 honourable, A. D. * anno domini, &c. 2 
i upreme Bei was greatly in uſe among the ancients, where 
but St. Jerome tells us, Ang BA. 4 8 
name of Mithras, or the ſun ; and Irencus 
Baſilidians gave no name whatſoever to 


dicit ; and in 
Being. father of all things, ſay D. V. C. dicat vouet conſecrat. Sertorius 
and bath no name.” 24 ohh - Urſatus has pub » ppb 26 de 
M. Baſt Neis Romanorum. 2 TR r 
the word 4 ABRIDGEMENT, in law, fignifies the making a de- 
we meet with a claration or count ſhorter, by leaving out ſome of the 
r ing ſubſtance. A man is faid to abridge his plaint in aſſize, 
in his „ and the word abraſazx. and a woman her demand in an action of lows, where 


century two taliſmans were found, on 


any land is put into the plaint or demand, which is not 
in the tenure of the defendant ; r 
pleads non-tenure, joint fenancy, &c. in abatement 

the writ, che laid may leave out thoſe lands, and 
- | pray that the tenant may anſwer to the reſt. The reaſon 

for this abridgement of plaint is, becauſe the certainty is 

not ſet down” in fuch writs, but they run in general; 
and though the demandant hath abridged his plaint in 
part, yet the writ will hold good for the remainder. 


| genious 4 com- | for by repreſenting all the known quan- 
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Thus in the equation r +0b x—2b c=s, by put- 


- =, ab=þ, abc=q, inſtead of the equation 
this more fimple but equivalent 


f 


1 
2] 


7 
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pounds of the freſh leaves and tops were obtained 
three drams of oil, which left in retification above 


wood; the ſmell is covered by the ſpiri cannot be cured but by an evacuation of the pus: 
diftilled off from the filtered tincture, has little of | but in critical tumors, which are ſometimes occaſioned 
the flavour of the herb; the remaining retains 2 
conſiderable ſhare of its ſmell, and reſembles it more 
perfectly in taſte than an extract made by water, 
it is much leſs ungrateful than either that extract or dangerous, | 
herb in ſubſtance. Rectified ſpirit appears to diffolve | Cauſticks difpoſe the part to 2 plentiful ſuppuration, and 
the aromatic part more cafily, and the nauſeous part more | accelerate the formation of it; and, with this view, are 
difficultly, than watery menſtrua. uſed before the maturation is perſect: they ate likewiſe 

This bitteriſh pungent plant has been employed as 2 | applied to ſuch tumors as form themſelves flowly, and 

moderately ſtimulating deobſtruent, in different cachec- 2 ion, as well as to thoſe which form in the 
tic diſorders, as an anthelmintic, and as paſſeſfing ſome 2 cone, i 
degree of an anodyne or antiſpaſmodic virtue, depending | the converſion of the humour into pus would be either 
on the oil or odotous matter. In the preſent practice it difficult or impoflible, without their affftance. 7 
is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe of than for external pur- } To open a tumor by means of a cuſtick, & 

_ poſes, as an ingredient in diſcutient and antiſeptic fomen- | covered with a plaifter, in the middle #. 

— tations; in which intention it appears to be of no in- orifice of ſuch fize as may be judged moſt 
conſiderable efficacy. It has likewiſe been recommended | and in which 2 potential cauſtery muſt 
in unguents for promoting the growth of hair; 2 virtue Kin: if the 
N „„ e Lewis's i 
hiftory of the Materia | 
ABROTANUM Femina, the name of a plant called in 

Engliſh, lavender cotton. It is a buſhy ſhrubby plant, 
all over hoary ; with oblong lender leaves, compoſed each 
of four rows of little knobs ſet along 2 middle rib ; and 
naked diſcous, yellow flowers ftanding folitary on the | < 


tops of the ſtalks. : | 
parts of Europe ; flowers 


It is a native of the ſouthern 
in our ens from June to near the end of ſummer ; 
and holds its leaves all the winter. — 

This plant is ſuppoſed to in virtue with the fore- 
going abrotanum, and to be the moſt effectual of the two 
as an anthelmintic. It has been cuſtomary among the 
common people to uſe, in this intention, a decoftion of 
the leaves made in milk, which receives from them a 
— 0 og PO ny EY 

e taſte. 
to differ very conſiderably in quality. The femina is in 
imell weaker and leſs agreeable than the mas; in taſte, 6 

nauſeous and acrid, but void of the penetrating bitterneſs 
Which prevails in the other. Infuſions, tinQures, and 


. 


the point where the axis meets it : for if igit 
of the abſciſles be taken from the center. 9 


7 5 as is often done, 


corrupted and 


1it 


ITE 
T 


" 
- 
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1 
> 


f 
; 


The leaves 
of the fa 
firſt ſhewved 


whenee it follows, that the 
| falt, and 2 good deal of ſubtile oil 
meet with a tartareous united wi 
but it is probable 
upon its aromatic bitter and eſſential 
it may appear the fame in the leaves 
nevertheleſs more 


leaves, 


is uſed in various fenſes, | latile falts. | 
This plant is ordered in 
green fic 


— 
the | fey 


the optic and eccentric 
quality of a planet's motion ari 


cauſed 


that the ſun cannot 
tuch ellipſe ; fo that his 


.. SYS. 
| fme!! with the plant, without any 
or an alkali; it was mixed wi 


volatile ſalt, and a ſubtile or thick oil. 


yielded bog 
alkaline * 


The 


ſubtile, and 
on Aeoent of its i union with che 


- - 
- 


ity of bitters, bad for the 
mpoſitions are 
bites vinum, 
ur pounds of 
and either mince or bruiſc 


- 


worms and 


macerate twenty-four *. 459 


EAVES thoroughly, filtrate 


the planet's motion bei i 
» Conceive the ſun „KN 


ppear to be fo, 


appear to 


* 


volatile in the 
vo- 


repared 


aggregate of 
from its not 
times, is called ita 
the planet s real 


being 


oft appear to A1 


there would be 


be not circular but eflip- 
ocus; it will be full as evident, 
have an uniform motion in 
motion will then be ſubje& to 


twe 


= gar 
A _<a__pr_ 


| AmcOLUTs Grevy, in phys implics the whole fore 


downwards. Ser Gravity. 


| | 
_ AB$OLUTE | 


| ABSOLUTE Namber, in 


Moriox. 
SPACE. ., 
Tine. 


algebra, is a known quantity 
n 


1 r 
ing equal to the whole other fide of the equation 
. is what Viet calls homogeneum 

compar ations. ATION. 
Astor, in implies 2 being that ex- 
iſts by neceſſity of its own nature. In which ſenſe God 
alone is abſolute. 


AB$0L is alſo that 
UTE - > es gre 


are free. from limitations or 
As ton in a 725 implies the act 
E pA, 7 Pye 
2 . 

AB$SOLUTION, in civil hw, is a defumtive ſentence,” 
whereby the accuſed is declared innocent, and as 
ſuch ſaved from inflited by the laws for 
the commiſſion of the particular crime with which he 
was charged. 

__ AB$SOLUTION, in the canon law, is. 2 juridical act, 
-whereby the pricſt declares the fins of as Are peni- 
tent remĩtted. 

ABSOLUTION is uſed among proteſtants for a 
ſentence 2 who fans excommunicated 
is releaſed or freed from that 

ABSORBENTS, in the healing art, is 2 name 
for all ſuch medicines as have the power of imbibing the 
Ee itn enter cies All 


acid juices, but alſo by its 


ries the matter off by ftool. 
ABSORBENT n in anatomy 
ſorb the juices of the body. 


abſorbent veſſel, becauſe they abſorb the 
taneous veſſels are called by the fame name, from their 


bſorbin 
” ABSTEMIOUS, an epithet 


uſe a ſpare diet, but eſpeci 
wine, and all other 
ABSTENTION, in the civil h, implics 
diation of an inheritance by the heir, whereby the ſuc- 
ceffion is rendered vacant, and the deceaſed inteſtate, 
worenn Foie (woven be made” of 2 fccand her by way 1 58 
of ſubſtitution. 
AB$STENTION, in the medical art, 5 uſed to expreſs a 


"A8STERGENTS, i ic, are remedics of a ſapo- 


| nature, capable of reſinous concre- 
tions. Gn. Cities ken commented them with adi: 
but this is an abuſe of terms. 

| ABSTINENCE, the 28 of 


from certain 


1 „ 


ABS 


aliments we take, by the loſs of ſubſtance ſuſtained by _ 
means of exerciſe, and the time in which, pe r 18 
more or leſs plentiful; and at the ſame time be careful 
to abſtain from ſuch "aliments as we have obſeryed to 
diſagree, with our conſtitution. 

According to Dr. Cheyne, moſt of the chronical ac. 
caſes, the infirmities of ber and the ſhort lives of 
— pe are owing to repletion; and may be eithet 

revented, or —.— by abſtinence, But the 
kinds hw abſtinence to which we are to confine ourſelves, 
either in ſickneſs or health, are to be deduced from the 
laws of diet and regimen. See the article REcinzn, 

ABSTINEN N15 or AnsTI NEN TAS, a ſect of heretics 
that appeared in France and Sp ain, about the end of the 
third century. They are ſuppoſed to have borrowed part 
of their opinions from the Gnoſtics and Manicheans, 


becauſe they oppoſed. m , condemned - the uſe of 
F oft in the.claſs of created 
TRACT, an evithet 8 to both perſons and 


things, impl that thoſe particulars are ſeparafed from 
all o hy 2 matey an operation of the mind called ab 
Aradtion, See 1 

The word is formed from the Latin ab/fraftum,. com- 
pounded of ab, from, and trabo, to take or draw. | 

ABSTRACT Ideas, are the ideas or notions we apy 
of ſome general quality or property, conſidered ſim 
itſclf, without the leaſt regard to an particular ſub} 

ABSTRACT Mathematics, otherwiſe called pure — 
matics, is that which treats of magnitude or quantity, 
abſolutely and generally conſidered, without reſtriction 
to any-ſpecies of particular magnitude; ſuch are arith- 
metic and geo : in this ſenſe, ab 208 mathematics 
is oppoſed to mixed mathematics, wherein ſimple and 
abſtract properties, and the relations of quantities primi- 
tively conſulered i in pure mathematics, are applied to ſen- 
able objects, and by "bat means become intermixed with _ 
phyſical — 2 ſuch are Fan optics, | 
navigation, &c. 

ABSTRACT. Numbers, are aſſemblages of units conſi- 
dered in themſelves, without denoting any particular 
and determined particulars. Thus 6 is an abſtract num 
ber, when not applied to any thing; but if we lay 6 
feet, 6 becomes a concrete number. See the article 
NumMBER. 
exfing i the Terms, in logic, are ch as denote Ns 

in the imagination o hus beduty and « 
Fs abſtract terms, There are ſome. objects = 

s and appear beautiful to us; and, on the 2 
Tn that affect us in a diſagreeable manner 
former we ſtile beautiful and the latter ugly, 7 there 
are no ſuch real ſubſtances in nature as beauty and 
uglineſs: they ſubſiſt entirely in the imagination. 

ABSTRACT is alſo uſed as a ſubſtantive, and wes 

view or analyſis of ſome larger work. 

ABSTRACTION, in phyſics, implies that 
of the mind, whereby i it forms l reflection from the ſen- 
ſible impreſſions of external objects or ſome internal 
affection, a ſingular e. independently of all 
other ideas. 

As we have no other method of communicating our 
thoughts than that of ſpeech, neceſſity and cuſtom in- 
duced us to giye names oth to real ob Peſts, and meta- 
— conceptions: and thoſe names have greatl y con- 

uted towards enabling us to diſtinguiſh theſe con- 
ions. 

The uniform ſenſation, for inftance, that all white 
objeRs excite in us, has led us to give the ſame quali- 
fied names to each of theſe objects; we ſay of each of 
them in icular, that it is white ; and afterward} in 
order to denote the point wherein all theſe objects re- 
ſemble one another, we have coined the word whiteneſs ; 
therefore there are, in fact, ſuch objects as we call White; 3 


but there is not, except in our imagination, any being 


I | which we term whiteneſs. 


1 impreffions which are 


Thus. whiteneſs. is only an abftraQ term; it is the 
produce of our reflection, owing to the uniformitics of 
particular impreffions, that ſeveral white objects have 
made in us; it is the point to which we refer all thoſe 
ifferent on account of their - 4 


0's Oh 
uniform in regar | | 


4 


A B 8 9 8 & 
affecta us in ſuch a man- have fele an internal perfuaſion, before they 


| the word ttuth; they have compriſed, had — 
| conceived, arts rand rooms — 
they have willed, without knowing How to fay py 
|= v1; e den Have remembered, before they 
form che word memory. {ES 
s | Men ſet out with making 3 . the uſez 
ſervice, and placing-of words; aun after That chey in- 
. of all Thus raps) | 12 1 
ſideratĩons „Which is to make an abſtraction 1 grammar iv; as it were, the center or | 
— — Afterwards we have obſerved, thut reunion, to which the different obſervations that have 
all bodies agree with each other, ſo faras they are extended, | been made on the uſe of words are referred. However, 


or i fey ths th Ggurate, or rather fo Far as they are grammar is no more than an abſtract term, afid a There 
diviſible: and a ee in order e denote nec g. metaphyſical name; for there is ne ſuch real pier 4 


ent points or \reunion, we form 4& our- as grammar, and none but 14s have obſe 

prague pray oro extent, figure; ot diviſibility || ir. It is enactly the fame thing with 'refpeR 78 
DRILLS 1 —— op 1 
cither extent, ſiguye, or er aA parts. 1 
* 1 62 Ar dike manner; the point to which we bring ce feytial 

We may diſpoſe as we think proper particular obſervations-that have been made in relation to the 


is in our z but are we 


2 cr 
or divi or is an animill, in ge- — * . 9 327 
4 eee hl We have — — LHkR6 fiviſaglt 
to another . 


his intereſting conſideration have been quite confourided ; 
1 113 — — we have obſerved the uniform Rate of inaction whereih 


all continue, 


ger 
ren 8 conſidered that independently of alt partüfw. 
abe ned} e lar application, and as hoo in itſelf ſomething” real, 


ery (90 — — pe death is 2 
Barden thr this body, which your mind only regard t that different privations, 28 as 
. could not be at the ſame time in i exeend- — 
— Ablad 


of 
one place 


of ' thoſe objects, whoſe preſence ' make either . 
uminous, Kr. f agreeable or diſagreeadle impreſſions on us, have excited 
ideas are thew as it were the point to which in us a reflected ſenſe of theſe -privations and * 


we refer — reflections .d En 


impreſſions, or 
2222 yoo dang nt —— wells what ned for we underftand — 
all chat is not preciſely fo. 


PO PD TING that 2 e 
king, judging reaoningy et jy ms — nothi cannot be the cauſe of ſom 
— — — — that 


ing, or privations, onl by 1 
An ablene of the recite ro which they are ppoſed. . 


The reflection oh this negation cohvinces us that, * 


we | treffen, we are ſenſible or 
having any thing in this world but real beings,” | - perceive. 

not —— that cach of thoſe beings : thould have Me have then « conception Sf nothih and this on 
had a proper name. 1 | | ception is an abſtraction which we Spell by a metaphy- 


* A common name has been given to all individuls that ſibal name, and in the manner of other conic 


ons : 
reſemble each other, and this is called 


rin . erpateD 


ſpecies, becauſe it with every of one man out of priſony' of to take a crown out of our pocket, 
kind. Peter is man, Paul is man ; 8 Tete, that God hs taken the 
Caſar were men. i | world our REP I. * 7 I 
only an adjective | cuſtom ily have iving names to 
— ci | objets of ideas, * h_ repoſe real fudſtences 19 
But if we | us, has COOLED likewiſe, by 

cular zooli imitation, to the ylical objects of abſtract 4:3 
an abſtract | of which we have à conception; and hence it is that 
and for that nd | we of chem in the ſaine” manner as” we do of real 
thus it i , 


E 


7 


: Mufion, figure, 100 falſhood; | Gets a Jarguag 
common with truth. The expreffions which we ot ies 
make uſe of to conyey to others either the ideas which 
we have within ourſelves. of real objects, or of ſuch as 
are but ſimple abſtractions of our mind, have a 

with one another. We death, Hekneſs, 
imagination, idea, &c. as we ſay, the fun, themoon, _ 


though death, ſiekneſs, i 1 we ul exiſtin 
ſtances ; and we ſpeak of the her 7 55 
and the philoſ e K Che" e 3 We 


| 2 Pers: either © "the! lion, pancher, ! Africa, 
Even proſe, en with ies orpittnent than poetry, 
es and forms perſons of theſe abſtract beings, and 
equally miſteads the imagination, If Malherbe has 

ſaid, that death has its terror, that he ſtops his cars, 
that he leaves us to cry out, &c. do not our proſe writers 
always uſe fimilar expreſſions, that death feſpects no one 
t | to wait for death, the martyrs have dared death, have 
; | fought death; o meet death without: emotion, the 
of death, to face death; death does not iſe 
a wiſe man: neither baye we a more popular expreffiong 


nia Eee ix — or that death is never in 
| the wrong. | 


realized fear; | 
The been, gon, dds en ene 
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mitted to ſay it, even the 


health, dus ſalus, &c, and made ſo many divinities of 
them, And nothing is more common with us than to 
_ an employment, place, or dignity: we make per- 

ns of reaſon, taſte, genius; temper, and the ns of 
humour; character, virtues, and vicesz- as well as of the 


mind, heart, bete misfortune, reputation, and na- * 


ture. 4b dis : 1 nb 
The real beings which ſurround un, are moved and 
governed in ſuch a manner as is known to God alone, 

d according to thoſe laws which he thought fit to eſta- 


bliſh when he created the world; thus God is a real | i 


term, but nature is only a metaphyſical one. 

, Although a muſical inſtrument, upon the touching of 

its ſtrings, in itſelf receives but-a ſimple modification, 

13 yet we ſpeak of theſe 
unds as if were ſo many real beings: and in 

the manner that we ſpeak of our dreams, imaginati 


- ideas, pleaſures, &c. as if we actually dwelt in a real and 


phyſical country. And in truth, if we may uſe the ex- 
preffion, we actually ſpeak the language of the country of 


We are ſenſible that we are moved, affected, and agi- 


tated, and the more ſo, as we perceive that we are ſenſi- 
ed us to give names to E 


ble ; and this has firſt occaſion 
different kinds of particular ſenſations, and ' afterwards 
to the ones of pleaſure and grief; and yet there 
are no ſuch real ſubſtances as either pleaſure or grief. 
Poets have amuſed the imagination by realizing ab- 
ſtract terms; and by that means have deceived the peo- 
ple. But has not Plato himſelf, who baniſhed the poets. 
om his republic, been miſled by ideas that were nothing 
more than the abſtractions of his oπZn mind. 
Philoſophers, metaphyſicians, and, if we-may be pre- 
| geometricians themſelves, have 
been miſled by abſtraction, the former by eſſential forms 
and occulent virtues, and the latter either by privation 
or attractions. The metaphyſical point, for example, 
as well as len is no more than a mere abſtraction. 
We may conſider the diſtance between one town and 
another, and be totally 2 with that diſtance; 
we may likewiſe conſider the ſpot from whence we ſet 
out, and that at which we are arrived. We can even 
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ABS 
ſomething real gives us room t form them; 
word which expreſſes conception has not, 


. Ives, any proper exemplar. We 
and 'o d mountains ; and, if 


© 
=- 


FUN 


: 


2 
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#1 


men ſo irrational as to realize their own abſtracti 


But, among other inſtances, em 
of Valentinian, the arch-heretick 


: 


being frivolous. - a uc! 
Finally, if we would avoid abſtract terms, we muſt be 
obliged to have recourſe to circumlocutions and para- 
phraſes, which enervate the diſcourſe. Beſides, theſe 
rr order and 
precifion in our thoughts, give more grace energy to 
2 render ĩt more — com and forcible, | 
and, in ſhort, highly deſerve that we d be acquaitit- - 
ed with their juſt value. i Ca: 2 
Abſtractions are in diſcourſe what 
in arithmetic, algebra, 


by imitation and compariſon Look pon a. ſtraight line | ti — 


in no other light than as the ſh way between two 
points ; and yet theſe two points are no more than the 


_ extremities of the line itſelf ; and, by an abſtraction of 


my mind, conſider theſe extremities only as terms, 
and ſeparate whatever elſe is not ſo; the one is the 


term where the line begins, the other where it ends: 


thoſe terms we call points, and fix to that conception 
the preciſe idea of term only, - taking away every other 
idea ; here then is neither ſolidity, length nor depth, but 


the abſtract idea, of term only. 


The names of real objects are the primary, and, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, the very firſt-born among 
names : the others, which only expreſs the concepti 
of our minds, are r 2 —_—_— imitation or 
adoption ; are e of our meta 
dan: d Oy names of real objects 1 
moon, &c. might be called ph 
taphyhcal names. Son oc, a. toattyec elvis of Iv 

. Phyſical terms then are of uſe to ſhew that we ſpeak of 
real objects; whereas a metaphyſical name denotes that 
we ſpeak only of ſome particular conception of our 
mind : and therefore when we ſay the ſun, the earth, 
the ſea; that man, that horſe, that ſtone, &c. our own | 
experience, as well as the concurrence of the juſteſt mo- 
tives, perſuade us, that there are ſuch real objeQs as the 
ſun, earth, &c. and that if theſe objects were not real 
our forefathers would never have coined thoſe names, 
nor ſhould we have adopted them: ſo when we ſay, the 
nature, fortune, proſperity, health, ſickneſs, death, &c. 
the vulgar, by imitation, believe that there is, inde- 
Ka ok Os manner of thinking, ſome being which 
we call nature, another ſtiled fortune, and ſo on: for they 
do not imagine that all men would ſay, the nature, for- 
tune, life, death, &c. when there was no ſuch real object 
as nature, fortune, &c. as if we could have neither 
conceptions or imaginations, unleſs there had been real 
objects which were the exemplars of them. 
In buch, we cannot have theſe conceptions, undef 


ef BIT « % 


4 


, and neee 


and palpable. 1 r rant 


make only ten, or to deny that twice fix make twelve. 
When the term abſurd is applied to actions, it bas the 
ſame import as. ridiculous. 54 Ft el 

Reduttio ad ABSURDUM, a method of proving the truth 
of a propoſition, by ſhewing that the contrary is abſurd. ' 
* n Euclid in his 

ements ©; Rr - BE N 


ABSURDITY, an impropriety, or ing that 
oppoſes an evident truth. or principle. The con ion 
117 „in botan y, an Egyptian plant, bears a 
flower of a whitiſh. colour, tinged with a paliſh yellow : 
c 
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Tekf like the trefoil; Mr, Ray is of opinion, thit the ab- | made mabKind treml 


tremble; ape confined.” Ta ſhort, it h 
ſus is the Egyptian lotus. 5 | | within theſe dark dungeon that the prophets ſhew us the 
- ABSYNTHIUM. See the article ASN TUN. kings of Tyre, Babyfon, and of Egypt, who are there 
. ABTHANES, a title of honour uſed by the ancient | buried,” yet live and to” cxpiate: their pride and cru- 
| elties. 1 RY 1 2 4 — 2 


inhabitants of Scotland, who ealled their nobles thaner, a | 

— err and thoſe of 3 Law, fays St. John id 
ower undenthanes. „%% $45 © @ CIMEIT ACHES | evelations, à ſtar fall from heaven; and to him 

. ABUCATUAIA, the Brafiliat name of a fiſh; called | given the key of the pits _— 

z ſeſs pie. Colmes Di. | 

to a doree, and is of the ze, ſhape, and thickneſs of 2 ABYs9, in antiquity, is 2' name given to the 

Hounder ; but the mouth ie ſmall, and without'tceth. | of Proſerpine..  ** e 

The iris of the eye is of a ſilver colour; and there are two | 

long 'threads which hang from the lower part of che 

body, and a ſingle one on the back, near the back fin; Tt 

is without ſcales, and all over of a filver colour except | i 


= = . 


| ſcales, ar | writers take it for a handkerchief 
the threads, which are black. Brooker's Natural Hit. * | | » which the emperor made uſe of to give the 
4 8 the title given to the archbiſhop of Abyſ. ” inning the games. Others, particular! 
ſinia. sone aden "9 menen en gane du Cunge, think it a bundle of 

— ABUNDANT Number, in atithmetic, is a number, preſented to kin 4 and ſeveral imagine 


the ſum of whoſe aliquot parts is greater than the num- which the emperors held in one hand, 
ber itſelf. Thus the aliquot; parts of 12 being 1, 2; WS | ſame time à croſs in the other, 

and 6, they make, when added together, 16. An abun- | 

dant number is oppoſed to a; deficient number, or that 

which is greater than all its aliquot parts taken together; 
3s 14, whoſe aliquot parts are 1, 2, and 7, which make 
no more than 10: and to 'a number, or one to 


E 
$74) 


which its aliquot parts are equal, as 6, whoſe aliatiot 1: 7 
parts are r, 2; And 3. : , | bears 
ABUNDANCE, AzunvEnT1Aa, a heathen divinity |. > each 
repreſented on ancient monuments under the figure of a with 
woman with a pleafing aſpect pod, di- 
flowers, pouring eds in ſhape 
— acaciz afe placed in 

a which is terminated by a 

of 

ſomething from its I and 
an abuſe of words is tlie uſin full of 


" ABUTILON, in botany, the name of a plant with à 
mon ous, campiform flower, very-open and indent- 
ed 3 the bottom their ariſes à pyramidal fiſtula, ge- 
2 with ſtamina. The piſtil adheres to the 
calyx, and 18 fixed like a nail in the lower part of the 
flower and fiſtula. The piſtil becomes a fruit, —— 
the capital of la column, and is compoſed of ſeveral Y 
capſule placed round an axis, each capſulz being jui 
into the ſtria of the axis. 
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Greek ende 1 
the privative 4 and Bugods, bottom, i. e. without: 4 
Ore tiger * ent : 


N N 
a rib 
of a < 2 
in f by a pedicle 
an colour, —— 
have of one enti 
piece, protuberant at 
the z they are 
| arid 2 piſ- 
of 4 
iſh; 
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equal 
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kiule of truth; chat human' underſtandin 
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middle; the cavity of the pod is filled with 2 flat, hard, | ing 
oval ſeed, leſs than that of the ſervice tree, of a cheſnut 
2 marked with a line round rx like 7 1 
covered with a gummy, muc „of ar co- 
lour, and an aſtringent or 2010 taſte 5 tree is common 


about Grand Cairo. They waſh the pods in water before 


they are ripe, bruiſe them and expreſs their juice, which 
they boil to a proper conſiſtence, and then lay it in little 
heaps. This juice analized yields a moderate portion of 
acid f 3 a very little alcaline ſalt, a great deal of aſtrin- 
rey! a large quantity of oil. It is placed among 

the 2 aA. and repellent aſtringents, prevents vo- 
2 and ftops hemorrbages and fluxes of the belly. 
ole is from x. to 3. given either in powder, 
bolus, or any liqui vehicle: the Egyptians give a dram 


and the merit of phuloſophy ; ant that flouxiſhi 
attracted by the novelty and excellence of ſo-noble 


of it diflolved in any liquid every Morning, to ſuch as 
are troubled with folne of blood. Sib 


ACACIA Germania, inſpiſlated j ice of wild Goes | new kind of erudition, which, had dhe power 


darkneſs.on the mind, and ene 
— of philoſophy. Lacydes was the only perfor» whe 
defended e wi Avtgbitns : he tranſmitted jt to 
Evander, one of bis diſciples, r 
it to:Hegefimus, eie | 
Carneades 127 * the doctrine of Aus 
ceſilas in every partic „though he. retained-its prin- 
cipal tenets : this made him paſs for the author of in 


new academy, which — the third. He « 


with great wit and cloquenice, all the 


to him, without diſcovering his real 3 He 


— — 


ng a 


ence, followed Carneades with ſo much cagetneſs, that 
Cato, a man in all other reſpects of an excellent: j 
ment, but deficient. in politeneſs, grew 3 


gathered before they are fully ripe. It is often uſed as | vating the affections of mankind. Cato declared in th 


a ſuccedaneum for the Egyptian acacia. 
ACACIANS, a name given to a particular ces of the 
Arians, . from Acacius of ea, who was. their: chief, | 
ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers/whor followed: 
the doctrine of Socrates and Plato, with regard to che un- 
certainty of human knowledge, and che emen 
bility of truth. 
Academic, taken in this 1 amounts oo, mm the 


ſame with what we call Platoniſt, the only difference people 
between them being that of — 2 The 


ancients who embraced Plato's ſyſtem were called aca- 
demici, academics; whereas thoſe that followed' the ſame | 


een ſince the reſtoration of learning. have taken the | 


ation of Platoniſts. 
t may be ſaid, that Socrates and Plato, whe Jaid the 
| g l foundations of the academy, were not ſo erroneous 
as thoſe who ſucceeded them; we mean Arceſilas, Car- 
neades, Clitomachus, and Philo. Socrates indeed pro- 
feſſed to know / nothing; but bis doubts aroſe from — 
only, which he at firſt dili "Y cultivated, and w 
he afterwards acknowledg ſs the reach of hu- 
man underſtanding: if he — ſpoke in the lan- 
age of the ſceptics, it was out of irony or modeſty, in 
= ult down the vanity of the ſophiſty, who fool. 
ed, that they were ignorant of nothing, and 
ru ready to Liſpure on all manner of ſubjects. 
Plato, the father and inſtitutor of the academy, who | 
was inſtructed by Socrates in the art of doubting, and 
was likewiſe his avowed diſciple, conſined himſelf to his 
own manner of treating ſubjects, and undertook: to 
poſe all the philoſophers who had preceded him: but, 
recommending to his diſciples > difidence of themſelves, 
and to doubt of every thing, he did not intend to leave 
them fluctuating — truth and error; but to put 
them on their guard againſt thoſe raſh and precipitate 
decifions, ſo natural to youth, and preyent their — 


into error, by freely examining every thing without 


8 2 undertook to reform the ancient academy, 
and erect a new one, It is ſaid that he imitated Pyrrho, 
and converſed with Timon: ſo that, having enriched 
Pyrrho's art of doubting, with the elegant erudition of 
Plato, and armed it with the dialectics af Diodorus, 
Ariſto compared him to a chimera, and with great plea- 
fantry applied to him the verſes, where Homer ſays, that 
& She was @ lion before, a- dragon behind, and-a 
in the middle.” Thus, according to him, as 
was Plato before, ' Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
middle; for which reaſon ſome rank him in the number 
of the  ſcepticy ; and Sextus Empiricus maintains, that 
there is but 'a very ſmall — between his ſe, or 
27 ſceptic, and that of Arceblas, called the new aca- 
my 
| "Arad l that redo noteven bew white bf 
we know any thing ; that nature has I us any 


— a 


are ineapable of comprehending truth 
every thing reaſons oppoſed by an equal force; and, in 
a word, that all things ate im datkneſs, and 
conſequently that we muff always! ſuſpend; dur aſſent. 


8 e wer 
lo, th aut of cm. 
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 Alledged K. 
che art of refuting every thing, modeſtly. allowed, -thas, 


follows chernbace that Gen was no dinarkcy 


ſenate, that they ought to grant Catneades, and the de- 
putics-which accompanied Whatever they demand- 
ed, and ſend them iu: e to _ 


countrh, 7 oxen v- 


His, — was-fo n ede deen 
whatever be undertook to oppoſe, confounded reaſon by 
reaſon itſelf, and ined invincible in the opinions he 
maintained. The ftoics, a content ious and ſubtile 
in diſputations, and wi 
Arceſilas had frequent conteſts, foaund-it very difficult to 
eſcape the ſnares be laid for them: anditherefore, in or- 
der to diminiſh his reputation, they 


without the help. of DChrphapus,. be he ſhould hate done 
nothing; and that he would engage — 
own weapons. | | 

The corrections which Catneades made in the dofrine 
of Arceſilas are very triſling: it is eaſy to reconcile — 
Arcelas, faids * den de found _no truth in + 
with what Carneades advanced, 


2 ence, the other truth af judgment. 
plain that thoſe two propoſitions of 1 ak Car 


[png or eg. genre But the 
8 of relative -thi 
oug to 


d; 
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and this Lahe * 


ings were not, in his opinion obſcure. 
2. he made ſome difference in : he made 
ifference in effect; for Arceſilas did not 


Hity: — alſo the ſentiment 


of Carneades ; for when he ſaid, that things were moe 
ſo obſcure, but we might diſcern. thoſe-which ought to 
Sor ug lp ry dre 


— 


that they were clear enough! to. be: compreh 


the ſenſes | mak 
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Charmides, © the founder of the fourth acade 
he differed-in ſome points from the ſentiments Car. 
neades: for he aſſerted, that things are in themſelves 


g- though we are unable to comprehend 


— was the founder of the fifth He 
had been ſeveral years a diſciple of Philo; and main- 
tained the doctrine of Carneades ; but, in the decline 
of life, he quitted his maſter's , and introduced into 


to Plato, maintainin 
not new, but a 
This fifth __—_ was on - ny 
the ancient academy, and the philoſophy 
or rather the ſtoical philoſophy, 
old academy, which flouriſh under Plato and Arceſilas. 
Some have indeed ded that there was only one 
academy: ſor as the ſeveral branches which ſpring from 
the ſame root, and ſpread themſelves on different ſides, 
are not different trees; ſo all thoſe ſects which ſprung 
from the ſingle ſtock of the doctrine of Socrates; that 
man knows nothing, though divided into ſeveral ſchools, are 
no more than one But, if we examine atten- 
tively, we ſhall diſcover ſo remarkable a difference be- | 
tween the old and new academies, that we muſt ne- 
ceflarily acknowledge two academies ; the old, of that 
of Socrates and Antiochus, and the new, which was 
Tc by Arceſilas, Carneades, and Philo : the firſt 
in ſome points, the firſt ples arid 
— moral truths at were therein — and 


reſpected; whereas the new one almoſt entirely approach- 
4 2 ſ iciſm. 
EMY, in 9 „vas anciently a garden 
os ſituated in one of the ſuburbs of 1 4 about 
a 2 from the city, where Plato and his followers held 
their afſemblies to converſe on philoſophical 2 
—— place gave the denomination to the ſect 
ies. 
This villa had the name of academy given to it from 
one Academus, or Ecademus, a citizen of Athens, who 
was originally the owner of, it, and made it a kind of 
um. + He lived in the time of Theſeus. | 
„and adorned-it with | 
for the convenience of * 
me 5 who here afſemb] 
together iſpute upon different ſubj 10 
was alſo the burial-place of thoſe illuſtrious men who 
had done any fignal ſervice to the republic. Sylla how- 
ever paid no — to this aſylum of the polite arts; for, 
during the of Athens, he employed thoſe very trees 
which the walks of the academy, to make engines 
of war to butter the place. | 


Cicero had alſo a villa or place of retirement near Puz- 
zuoli, to which he gave the 'nzme of Seademy; and where 
he. uſed to entertain ſuch of his friends as had a taſte for 
hiloſophical converſations. It-was there he compoſed 
his Academical Queſtions, and his books De Natura Deerum. 
 Acapeny alſo ſignifies a ſect of philoſophers who 
that -truth is inacceſſible to our underſtand- 
ing; that all knowledge is uncertain ; and, therefore, that 
2 wiſe man ought-always to doubt and ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, without ever poſitively 2 or denying wy 
ame thing as th 


that the doQtine of the ſtoĩcs was 
rmation of the 'ancient academy. 


of the ſtolcs; 
"reſt | in * habit of the 


Acabzur, among the moderns, is commonly aſd to 
ace ene e for ee 
C Fre Wh 
hn authors confound academy with univerſity i but, 
they; 2ee-crach.the ſame ia Latin, they are two 
— Englim. 
is properly a body compoſed of gra- 
. of profeſſors, who teach in 
the public ſchools ; of regents or tutors, and ſtudents 
who learn under them, and afpire likewiſe to the ſame 


degree: whereas an r 

profeſs any art, ſuch as it is, but to im ve it; it is 

not. compoſed of novices, 24 » but of thoſe 

who are more knowi ; of perſons of a diſtinguiſhed ca- 

9 — K — difCo- 
to each 


* 


f or 
9 


9 


* 


es, deferved to be” filed with | 


the academy the tenets of the oics, which he attributed | 


an aſſociation of 


| 


. 9 


"#64 .* 
we read of was that eſtabliſhed by 
motion of Alcuin. It was com- 


The firſt academ 


Charlemaign 


NX. 


ſed of 4 — wits of the court; and the emperor | 


imſelf was one of the members. In their academicat 
conferences ev P e an account of what 
ancient writets ho had each academician aſ- 
ſumed the naine of ſome 8 author, or of ſome ce- 
lebrated perſbif of antiquity. - Alcuin, among the Re” 
from whoſe letters we learn theſe | "took that 
of Flaccus; the ſirname of Horace: a lord, whoſe 
name was Angilbert, took -upon him that „ 
Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, called himſelf A 
Raculphe, archbiſhop of Mentz, was Dametis ; and the 
King himſelf, David. | 
bis may ſerve to correct a miſtake in ſome oder 

writers, who re that it was in conformity with the 
genius of the learned men of thoſe times, who were great 
admirers of Roman names, that Alcuin tock that of 


Flaetus Albinus. 
preſent academies, Ruſſia not 


Moft nations have at 


excepted : but Italy excels in this feſpect, at leaſt, in 
point of number. ere are but few in England; the 
chief and only ones that merit any great attention, are 
called by theſe names, viz. the Royal Society, and the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. See RoYAL 2 
and ANTIQUARIAN Society. See alſo Socizrr TY for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. 


There as; howeter, iert hes, an ncademy of 


nfufic; and another of . 
reſpective directors: renn 

n France there are flouriſhitig academies of all kinds; 
ſeveral at Paris, and ſome in * 
which the following are the chief 


- French Ac Abu, inſtituted in the 1635 
cardinal Richelieu, in ordef to — "hr 
tongue. Its principal" buſineſs is, in general, all matters 
of grammar, poetry, and eloquence: its form is very 
ſimple, and has never been The members are 


forty in number, and not one of them has any ſu 

over the reſt. No nobleman, or man of 5ifinAln, ca 

be admitted into it upon any other account than that of 

being a man of letters : for cardinal Ne. who was 

will] appriſed of the*great advantages ariſing from parts, 
was dehirous that the mind ſhould keep pace with rank 


and nobility. 

This academy has a" director and 'a chancellor, who 
are drawn by lot every three months, and a ſecretary, 
who is perpetual.” They meet at the Old Louvre, three 
_ a week, viz. on Mondays, Thurſdays, and Sa- 


all the round. have no public aſſem- 
rag ru c when thy 1 new academici 
and that at held . on St. Lewis's day, when 
—_— diſtributes the prizes of eloquence and poetry, 
which conſiſts i E. a gold medal; This : Thel 
| has publiſhed „ 
motto is, à 1 = 


Royal ACADEMY 0 and Belles Lettres was 
eſtabliſhed by Lewis vVho confidered that it would 
be highly advantageous to France, to eſtabliſh an aca- 


demy, whoſe whole employment ſhould be that of form- 
ing inſcriptions, — an and medals, and diffuſe over 
thoſe monuments_an el 
plicity which conftitutes its undoubted worth. The 
firſt ſociety conſiſted of à ſmall number, ' choſen out of 
| the members of the French „ho, upon their 
eſtabliſhment, met in the library of M. Colbert, from! 
whom they received his ma 


jeſty's orders. 
Boo goto diego were not determined ; but 
they were common] 


edneſday, eſpecially in the 
wing ſeaſon. In Linincr hey often retired to 2 
in order to render their conference more harmonious, 
and that the miniſter might himſelf enjoy the pleaſure of 


their company with more tranquili | 
It is ſaid that the ſubject of the Lagns for tho king's 


tapeſtry, publiſhed in the collections of of prints, was a 
if n of the labours of this academy. | 

At len undertook” to compoſe, by means of 
medals,” a connected hiſtory” of the principal events of 
Lewis XIV's reign. This Was an ample field of matter, 
but very great difficulties attended the execution. The 


nccitidls; (fheryrhire ate 6 thang mbdals remaining; 
F | have 


— — 


w * 


egant taſte, and that noble ſim- A 
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This academy was alſo directed to cauſe the plans and 
. . . ved, toge- 
ther with the deſcriptions of them. were very 
F drawn up, | 
were likewiſe ordered to cauſe the plans and | 
conquered places to be engraved, and to add 
hiſtory of each town and conqueſt ; but nei- 
jet nor the former has been fince purſued. 


in 

Louvois in the poſt of | 
miniſter, knowing that the abbe Tal- 
to. prepare the inſcriptions ordered to 
under the pictures of the gallery at Verſailles, 
that he intended they ſhould appear u c 

return, ſent for him immediately to Fontainbleau, 
where the court then reſided, in order to inform him 


rt 
15 


J 


tions were accordingly placed in the palace of Verſailles ; 
ſev 


ings after M. 
the meetings of this academy,' in order to write 
dawn their deliberations, and became the 
fifth academician. Soon after that, M. de Louvois 
added to them two other academicians, viz. M. Ra- 


would be very 
medallic hiſtory. 
a gentleman well verſed in the knowledge of medals, 


and moſt of them larger than thoſe coined ſince : for | 


to this little academy, which was now generally | 
the name of. the Academy o 
fixed their meetings on Tu 


of Anjou to the crown of Spain. 
I be eſtabliſhment of the of inſcriptions could 
not fail of having a place in this celebrated work, where- 


in none of the academies had been forgot. The medal 
on this ſubject repreſents M ſitting and writing 
of braſs; he leans 


academia Fg 
feriptionum et numiſmatum — M DC.LXUE. t- | 
: royal academy of medals and inſcriptions, | 


teſtimony of all great actions. 

Soon after the publication of the medallic hiſtory, the | 
academy received a new regulation, bearing date the 16th 
of July, 170xz. It is now compoſed of ten honorary members, 
ten penſionaries, ten. aſſociates, each of whom, has two de- 
clarative voices, and ten ciryes; or pupils. They meet 
every Tueſday and Wedneſday in one of the halls of the 
Louvre, and have two public * 


. 
* 
„ 


: 


1 


an 


the day after Martinmas, and the other on the 
Eaſter. Its vacations are the ſame as thoſe of 
demy of ſciences. They have ſome correſponding aſſo- 
ciates, who may be either inhabitants of France, ot 
foreigners, They have likewiſe a preſident and vice- 
— choſen out of the hono members, and a 
director and ſub-direor taken out of the penſionaties. 
The claſs of eleves has been fince ſuppreſſed and 
united to the aſſociates. The ſecretary and treaſurer are 
petual; and the academy, ſince its revival in 1701, 
has publiſhed ſeveral volumes ; theſe contain, excluſive 
of ſuch memoirs as are thought proper to be publiſhed 
intire, extracts made by the | 
and the eulogies on the deceaſed members, The preſi- 
dent Darcy de Noihville, about ſix and twenty years 
founded a literary prize, conſiſting of a medal 
the value of 400 livres, which is every year diſtributed 
wo A — * — 2 
ACADEMY of Sciences. 
bliſhed in the year 1666, by the care of M. Colbert, 


by | Lewis XIV. after the peace of the Pyrennees, being de- 


firous of eſtabliſhing the arts, ſciences, and literature, 
upon a ſolid foundation, directed M. Colbert to form a 
ſociety of men of known abilities and experience in the 
different branches of literature and ſrience, who ſhould 
meet together under the king's protection, and commu- 
nicate their reſpective diſcoveries. M. Colbert, having 
conferred on this ſubje& with thoſe who were moſtly ce- 
lebrated for their learning, reſolved to form a ſociety of 
ſuch perſons as were converſant in natural philoſophy and 
mathematics, to join them to other perſons of ſkill in 
hiſtory and other branches of erudition, and to add ſuch 
as were entirely engaged in what are iarly called . 
the Belles- Lettres, grammar, eloquence, and poetry. It 
was ordered that the geometricians, and natural philo- 
ſophers, ſhould meet on Tueſdays and Saturdays, in a 
great hall of the king's library, in which were contained 
the books of mathematics and natural philoſophy :- that 
the learned in hiſtory ſhould aſſemble on Mondays and 
Thurſdays, in the hall wherein the books of hiſtory were 
; and, laſtly, that the claſs of Belles-Let 
ſhould aſſemble on Wedneſdays and Fridays; and that all 
the different clafſes ſhould meet together upon the firſt 
Thurſday in every month; and, by their reſpective ſe- 
cretaries, - of the proceedings of the fore- 
ing month, | 

* an academy of this kind could not ſubſiſt 
upon ſuch a footing ; and, therefore, the claſſes of Belles- 
Lettres and hiſtory were reunited to the French aca- 
demy ; ſo that there only remained the claſſes of natural 
„ 
was com eſſ. Carcavy, Hu 

F , 4+ 8 = Bus and — 
philoſophers were . de la Chambre, his majeſty's 
phyſician in ordinary; Perrault, Duclos, and Bourdelin, 
chymiſts; Pequet and Gayen, anatomiſta; Merchant, a 


. | boranift ; and Duhamel, their ; 


Theſe learned men, as well as their ſucceſſors, have 
publiſhed ſeveral excellent works for the advancement of 
the ſciences, beſides which, the academy, in the years 
1692 and 1693, publiſhed every month ſeveral 


tracts, which had been read at their meetings during the 


courſe of thoſe years, | | 

In 1696, the abbe Bignon, who bad prefided in 
the of ſciences, ht it might be rendered 
of greater utility by ping it a new ſorm. This he 
mentioned to his uncle the chancellor Pontchartrain; 
and the academy, at the beginning of that year, received 
a new regulation, which entirely altered its firſt form. 
By this regulation, the academy is compoſed of ten 
honorary members, one of whom muſt be the preſident, 
twenty penſioners, three 2 three aſtro- 
nomers, three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three bota- 
niſts, three chemiſts, a treaſurer and a „who are 
both ual ; twenty affociates, twelve of whom muſt 
be inhabitants of France, two icians, two aſtro- 


The honorary and penſionary members alone have: 
deliberative voices when elections, or other affairs relat- 
ing to the academy, are upon the tapis: _— — 
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from whence removed to the hotel de Cliſſon, where | 
they continued their exerciſes till the year 1653, when 
the academiſts removed into the ſtreet Dec 


In the 1684, and towards the beginning of 1655, 
they obtained = cardinal Mazarin a brevet and letters 
patent, which were regiſtered. in parliament ; and, in 
grateful acknowledgment for this favour, they choſe the 
cardinal for their protector, and the chancellor for their 
vice- protector. "OY Ok 

It is remarkable, that the chancellor had, from the 
firſt inſtitution of the academy, been named its proctor; 
but, in order to make his court to cardinal Mazarin, 
he declined that title, and contented himſelf with that of 


vice-proteQor. 
In the year 1656, Sarazin granted to the academy an 
apartment, which he at that time had in the galleries of 
the Louvre ; but they were obliged to quit it in the year 
1661: and M. de Ratabon, ſuperin t of the build- 
ings, removed them to the Palais-royal, where they re- 
mained one and thirty years. At laſt the king gave 
them an apartment in the Old Louvre: | 

In the year 1663, the academy obtained, by means of 
M. Colbert, a on of 4000 livre. 

This academy conſiſts of a protector, a vice- 4 
a director, a chancellor, four rectors, adju to the 
rectors, a treaſurer, ory profeſſors, one of which is 
profeſſor of anatomy, another of geometry ; ſeveral 
adjuncts and counſellors, a ſecretary and hiſtoriographer, 
and two uſhers. | + bs | 

The academy of painting holds a public aſſembly every 
day for two hours, after noon, to which the painters re- 
ſort, either to deſign or paint; and where the ſculptors 
model after a naked perſon. There are twelve profeſſors, 
each of whom keeps the ſchool for a month; and there 
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are twelve adjuncts to ſupply them in caſe of need. The | iu 


profeſſor, upon duty, places the naked man, who. is 
called- the model, in ſuch a poſition as he thinks. proper, 
and ſets him in two different attitudes every week: this 
if what call ſetting the model. In one week of the 
month he ſets two models together, which is what 
call ſetting the group. The paintings and models 
after this model, as well as the copies made from them, are 
called academies, or academy figures. They have like- 
wiſe a woman who ſtands for a model in the public 
ſchool. Every three months, three prizes for deſign 
are diſtributed among the eleves or diſciples, as ate two 
others for painting, and two for ſculpture, every year. 
Thoſe who gain the prizes of painting and ſculpture | _ 
are ſent to Rome, at the king's expence, to ſtudy there 
and compleat themſelves in their art. 

Befides the royal academy, there are two other ſ 

academies, of painting in Paris; one whereof is at 

e royal manufacture of the Gobelins: this ſchool is 
under the direction of artiſts, to whom the king allows 
an apartment in the royal hotel of the Gobelins, and who 
generally are members of the royal academy, The 
other is the academy of St. Luke, which is maintained | 
by the compan 7 maſter- painters and ſculptors, and 
was eſtabliſhed by the — — Paris, on the 12th off 
Auguſt 1391. Charles VIL. in the year 1430, granted. | 
to it ſeveral 1 2 9 my gon in the 

1584, by Henry III. and, in 1613, the companies | 

— inters ＋ 2 —— were united. This company 

h at .preſent a houſe near St. Denis de Ia re, | 
where their office is held ; and a public academy carried: f 
on in the ſame manner as the royal academy, and where 


mity whereof is a capſula, in the form of 


ACANGIS, i. e. revagers or adventurers in queſt 


they every year diſtribute, among their diſciples, - three | fortune ; 2 name given by the Turks to their huffars, 
rizes for deſigns.— The only 5 have in Eng- who, 


d of this kind is in St. Martin's-Lane, London. 

ACADEMY of Architecture, a company of ſkilful archi- | 
tects, eſtabliſhed at Paris in the year 1671, by M. Col- 
dert, under the direction of the ſuperintendant of the 
buildings. | * 20715 * | 

ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the ſchools 
and ſeminaries of the Jews, where their rabbins and 
doctors inſtructed the youth of their nation in the He- 


like ours, are light troops, fitter for ſkirmiſhing 
pillaging, than to I 


pr 
ſpine dh 


anatomy, figni 
commonly called 


brew language, and explained to them the Talmud and | of the back-bone, 


the ſecrets of the Cabala. The Jews have always had 
theſe ſort of academies ever ſince their return from Ba- 
bylon : thoſe of Tiberias and Babylon have been the 
moſt celebrated. "4% 1 a W , 4 
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ACANTHACEOUS, an 
to plants of the prickly 


epither applied by botaniſts 
. The word is formed from the Greek 4 A 


A C A 
 .ACANTHABOBES,, in ſurgery, a kind of forceps 
uled in extracting thorns,  ſplinters, &. 
Tpbe word is compounded of the Greek Zzerba, 2 
thorn, and AAA, to caſt out, or extraft. -- — 
_ ACANTHUS, in botany; a plant producing 
pole IIS flower, terminated in a ring 


the anterior parts, and the poſterior, are in the 
ſhape of a ring. The place of the upper lip is filled 


with ftamina, whoſe ſummits are like a bruſh ; out of the 
calyx proceeds a giſtil, which is inſerted into the oviary at 
the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit in the ſhape 
of an 2 which is enveloped by the . this fruit 
js divided; by a partition. into two cells, each containing 
ſeeds, which are commonly of an irregular figure. 

The leaves of.this plant, when freſh gathered, yielded 
by analyſis a phlegm which had neither ſmell nor taſte, 
but was impregnated with a little blackiſh ſalt that rendered 
a ſolution. of lead turbid z a liquor which at firſt inclined 
to 
the. ſame time a little alkaline ;; a reddiſh empyreumatic 
Iiquor, 1 but replete with an urinous alkaline 
ſalt, a great deal of volatile ſalt, and an oil, neither very 
fluid nor 1 We The black maſs that remained in 
the ret f cined in a reverberating heat, yi 
a hitiſh aſh, om which a fixed ſalt, 9 — 
was extracted by lixiviation ; from this anal the re- 
lative quantity of principles extracted from it, and the 
viſcolity of the plant, appears that it contains a good deal 
of ſal ammoniac, and a little oil diluted in a large quan- 
tity of phlegm. _ They only uſe the leaves in lotions, 
fomentations, and cataplaſms. 

Bataniſts diſtinguiſh five ſpecies of acanthus. This 
plant. is called in Engliſh, brank urſine, bear's breech, 
or bear's foot. _ WV 
_, AEANTHUS, in architecture, an ornament reſembling 
two ſpecies. of plants of the ſame name, one of which is 
wild, and. the other cultivated in gardens. The firſt is 
called 1 acantha, 7 8 a thorn; oy, is 

at whi jor of the Gothic ic ve 
as in DRESS The e ho 
Latin branca urſina, becauſe they pretend that it re- 
ſembles a bear's foot. The ancient and modern ſculp- 
tors have preferred the latter, and made uſe of it parti- 
cularly in their capitals. Vitruvius ſays, that this plant 
gave occaſion to Callimachus, the Grecian ſculptor, to 
compoſe the Corinthian capital. See Carrral. 

_  ACARA, a ſmall Brafilian fiſh, about three inches in 
length, and its body. reſembling.that of a perch. The 
mouth is. narrow, po the 2222 ky e 
es are not lar have a circle, and the 
3 — iS The tail is oblong, and the ſcales 
are pretty large, of a ſilver colour, but on the head, back, 
and ſides, they are mixed with umber. In the middle of 
ach fide there is a large black ſpot, as alſo near the root 
of the tail. It is a river fiſh, and keeps conſtantly in 
Freſh water. Brookes's Natural Hiftory. | 
_  ACARA-AYA, a fiſh, found plentifully on the coaſt 
of Braſil, . It is three feet in length, and is of the 
of a. carp. The teeth are ſharp and ſmall, but there are 
two. more long and thick on the upper jaw. The eyes 
are large, with a blood: red circle without, and ſilver- 
coloured within. The fins are as in the former, and the 
tail is broad, and almoſt divided into two horns. The 
Tcales are middle ſiaed, and of a ſilver colour, ſhaded with 
another of the colour of blood. The belly is entirely 
white ; but all the fins are of a blood colour, except 
ſome parts of the belly fins, which are white; but their 
| 5 are of the former colour. Braoter s Natural 
AH . ö | | 
* ACARA-MUCA, the name of a remarkable fiſh, 
about ſix inches long and two broad, furniſhed with tri- 
N teeth. Ju behind the 2 the ridge of the 
back, ſtands a flender pointed „of a cylindrical 
ape, and two inches long. It is found on the coaſt of 
Brafil ; but never eaten. ## | _ 
._ ACARA-PEBA, a {mall Braſilian fiſh; about a foot 
Jong, and four or five inches broad. Its mouth is large, 
but without teeth, and its tail forked. It ſeems to be a 
Ipecies of the ſmaris... Ks | 
_ »  ACARA-PITOMBA, 2 beautiful Brafilian fiſh, re- 


an acid, and afterwards became clearly ſo, and at 


as a file. The]. 


AN 


ſhape ¶ plete verſes, or ſuch as have all their feet and ſyllables, 
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is 

while i , ſhort 
is white, and its fins Tag oy ll Free 
- ACARA-PUCA, 2 river fiſh found in Brafil, half 3 
yard. in length, and four or five inches broad. The ſnout 
1s ſharp at the end, the mouth is without tee 
The eyes are large, with an iris mixed. with 728 

. * 


is 
an 1 and fur- 
niſhed with teeth; and, on each fide 
out ſo as 8 
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failors, the O Wing, rb 
the former ; i of a ftraw- 
parallel to upper jaw 
there are four ſpi n e 
ſpikes, which inch in length, 
like a cock's ard. There 
is a back fin | and 
the ſame other, the fil 
being of a i 
yellow belts. | in 
the belts, are 
ſkin. Ariſtotle calls the ſmall inſects that breed in wax 


.. .ACARICABA, pe 3a (a plant, whoſe 
Ve. ; | + a8 7 7 l 
ACARUS, the fame with Acari. See Acart. .. 


ACARON, che name of the god of flies. The 
. I IT OE 
ACARON, in ild or s broom. 

I Ar liver, &c. 
C, in ancient poetry, ies com- 


and are not lame or deſective at the end. 
The word is | of the Greek « priv. ze7as 
and axye, to end, q. d. that wants nothing at the end. 
ACATALEPSY, among che ancient philoſophers, 
WW 
The word is Greek, and compounded of 4 priv. and 
drang an, to diſcover. „ 
ACATASTATOS, a term uſed by the ancient phy- 
ſicians to fignify irregular fevers, where paroxyſms are 
uncertain, and the appearance of the urine perpetually 


The word is Greek, and compounded of priy. and 
PP | to be fixed. c Y” "% , 
| ACATERY, an officer in the king's houſhold, de- 
ſigned as a cheque between the clerks of the kitchen and 
- | | 

IU 


a ſort of boat, or pinnace, yery ſharp at 
the head, uſed e N 
The word is Greek, au, from ax», 2 point. 
._ ACAULE, in botany, a: term applied to plants, 
whoſe flowers reft on the ground, having no caulis or 
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| | Nur Loris, and compounded of a' neg. and | ment; where, when they can once arrive, they Will be 
; 1 1 SI, A ” | | 


\ | | at perfect reſt ; wherefore, continue they, nearer 
[108 Gb  ACBAB, che name of a bird reſembling our common | bodies approach to it, the more the velocity of their mo- 
_— hen, frequently found wild in the Philippine iſlands. s | 


| tion is increaſed. | 


ACCA-LARENTIA,; a pagan goddeſs of the Ro- The Carteſians account for the arceleration, by the re- 
mans. She was the wife of Fauſtulus, ſhepherd to king Forma impulſes of their mauria ſubtilis, acting contin} 
Numitor, and nurſe of Romulus and Remus. Romulus, [ally upon falling bodies, and propelling them Jown- 
out of gratitude, decreed her divihe honours after her ward. > | SHES N 
| death, and appointed a feſtival, called from her Laren- { After all, the cauſe of accelerationis nothing myfterious; 
talia; which was celebrated, according to Varro, in | the principle of gravitation, which determines the body 
April ; but, according to Ovid, in December. | to deſeend, determining it to be accilergted by a necellary. 
| Faure gd ad curjam, in law, a writ which — W 1 3 
him who has received falſe judgment, or fears partiali y having once 'begun to defcend through 
in a court-baron, 'or a h court. Tt > deed bs the impulſe of gravity, that ſtate is now, by Sir tfaac 
the ſheriff, and rMued out of chancery ; but returnable } Newton's firſt law, become as it were to it, -in- 
into the king's bench, or common pleas. In the regiſter | ſomuch that, were it left to itſelf, it would for ever von · 
of writs, it is faid to be a writ which lies as well for | tinue to deſcend, even though the firftcavuſe of its deſcent 
judgment delayed, as for falſe judgment; and that it is Mould ceafe. But, beſides this determimation to 
a ſpecies of writ, Recordare, the ſheriff being obliged.to | impreſſed upon it by the firſt cauſe; which would be Tuf-- 
make record of the Tait in the inferior court, and certify {Hetent to continue the degree of motion already 
it into the king's court. | to infinity, new impulſes are co — 
Accepas ad vicecomitem is a writ directed to the co- | the fame cauſe, hich continue to act upon the 
roner, commanding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, already in motion, in the fame manner as if it had W. 
who havin 7 — elivered to hm ſuppreſſes tt. © | maimed at reſt : there being then two cavſes of motion, 
ACCELE AT D implies, in a general ſenſe, acting both in the fame direction, it neveffarily follows, 
quickened, continually increafing. Thus, accelerated that the mation which they united produce, muſt be 
motion is a motion continually increahng. I more confiderable than what either could | 
The word is Latin, acrelrratus, compounded of ad, rately; and, as long as the velocity is 'thus 
to, and celer, ſwift. ' | | the ſame cauſe ſtill ſubſiſting to increaſe it yet more, 
ACCELERATED Motion, in mechanics, is that whofe | the deſcent muſt of neceſſity be continually accelerated.” 
velocity is conſtantly increaſed ; and, if the acceſſions of Suppoſing then that gravity, from whatever principle 
velocity be equal * we times, the motion is faid to be | it proceeds, acts uniformly upon all bodies at the fame 
uniformly accelerated. This comes chiefly under con- | diftance from the center of the earth ; dividing che time 
fideration, in the deſcent of heavy bodies, by the force | which the 8 takes up in falling to the earth 
of gravity. See Morro, CENTER, and VITOocrrv. into infinitely ſmall equal parts, this ity will impel 
acceleration of falling bodies, though a moſt ob- the towards the center of the , in the firſt in- 
vious and indiſputable fact, various are the ſyſtems | nitely thort inſtant of the defcent, If, after this, we 
and opinions which philoſo have produced to ac- | ſuppoſe the action of gravity to ceaſe, the body will con+ 
count for it: ſome have aſcribed it to the preſſure of the | tinue perpetually to advance uniformly towards the 
air; the farther, ſay they, a body falls the greater | earth's center, with an infinitely ſmall ey, wood to 
weight of atmoſphere is of conſequence incumbent on | that which refufted from the firſt impulſe. then, if 
it, and the preſfure of a fluid is proportional to the per- we ſuppoſe that the action of gravity does continue, in 
pendicular Aitade thereof; to which they add, that the | the ſecond inſtant, the body will receive a new impulſe 
whole body of the fluid prefling in innumerable ri ht towards the earth equal to that which it received in the 
lines, all alternately meeting in the earth's center, that | firit inſtant, conſequently its velocity will be doubled; 
point muſt ſuſtain, as it were, the preſſure of the whole in the third inftant, it will be tri in the fourth, 
maſs, conſequently the nearer a Bo er 1 quadrupled ; and fo on. For the impulſe made in any 
the more muſt it receive of the preſſure of à multitude | preceding inſtant, is no ways 1 by that which is - 
of lines tending to unite in the central point. Others made in the following one ; but they are accumulated 
inſiſt, that the incumbent air is the groſſer and vopourous | on each other: wherefore, the inſtants of time being 
the nearer the earth, and filled with more heterogeneous | ſuppoſed _— fmall, and all equal, the velocity ac-- _ 
particles, which are not true elaftic air; and hence, ſay {quired by the falling body will be in every inftant, as the 
they, a defcending body, meeting continually with lels. times from the beginning of the deſcent, and conſe- 
reſiſtance from the elafticity of the air, and having the the velocity will be proportional to the time in 
fame force of gravity ſtill acting on it, muſt — | which it is acquired, 3 | 
be accelerated. Hobbs endeavours to account for this ac- } Moreover, the ſpace run through by a moving body 
celeration, from a new \impreffion of the cauſe which I vr time, and with a given velocity, may be 
makes bodies to fall, which, on his principles, is alſo | as a rectangle compounded of the time and 
the air. As part of this aſcends, part alſo muſt deſcend, the velocity. = A (plate I. fg. 6.) to be the 
for reafons drawn from the motion of the earth, which is | rl which defcends, AB the time of the 
compounded of two motions, one circular, and the other | which tet a 
progreffive, conſequently the air aſcends, and circulates | denominated intervals or proportions of the given time, 
at once. As the body, in its fall, receives a new preſſure | as AC, CE, EG, &c. Imagine the body to | 
in every point of its deſcent, its motion, he ſays, 'muſt | during the time expreſſed by 
needs 'be accelerated. with a certain uniform velocity 
But to both theſe ſyſtems, it be anſwered, that 
the air is quite out of the queſtion ; for it is very evident 
that bodies fall, and in falling have their motion acce- 
lerated, in vacuo, as in open air. See Vacuum. 

The Gaſſendiſts aſſign another reaſon for the accele- 
ration. They pretend that there are continually iſſuing 
out of the earth certain attractive corpuſcles, directed in 
an infinite number of rays 3 thoſe, they ſay, aſcend and 
then deſcend, in fuch fort, that abu dtp 1 
proaches to the earth's center, the more of theſe attrac- i | | acquired the vel 
tive rays preſs upon it; in conſequence of which, its eit) 8 is, taki 
motion becomes more accelerated. © © 8 
+ The Peripatetics account for this matter thus: the e ti 
motion of heavy bodies downwards, ariſes out of an jn- | times, will be as. | 
trinſic principle, ſay they, which cauſes a tendency in| So that the ſpace deferibed v7 the moving body, 
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AccatznATRD Motion of compreſſed e. See Con- 
Fans and 8 2 M 

ACCELERATION, in iloſophy, implies an increaſe 
of velocity i in the motion of a Pody.; it is oppoſed to re- 
tardation; by which term is underſtood a diminution of 
velocity. MY Morton, VzLociry, and RETARDA- 
TION. | 

ACCELERATION, in aſtronomy, is the time whereby 
a fixed ſtar in one diurnal revolution anticipates the 
„56, in one day, 
| ACCELERATIVE Quantity Force, in 
philoſophy, is the meaſure of the ſame, proportional to 
the — which it | generates in dnt hag: time. If the 
central force be not conſidered ing in the center; 
but at any diſtance from it, we may conceive ſpherical 
ſurfaces, at various diſtances from the center, whoſe 
common -center is T, (plate I: fig fig: 10.) and the central 
forces conſidered at thoſe diſtances, or ſpherical ſurfaces, 


is called the accelerative force, the quantity whereof 


will be proportional to the velocity which it generates in 
a conſtant and given time, in every one of the elements 
of the es which are equidiſtant from the center: 
for, ſuppoſing ſuch conſtant force continually to exert 
itſelf on 3 nts of the matter, it will be greater in 
proportion. to the degree of velocity generated in a given 
time : ſo that if a double velocity be generated in an equal 
time, the force will likewiſe be double, fince that velo- 
city is the full effect of ſuch force. If the velocity ge- 
nerated by the accelerative force remains conſtant, the 
force will be in the inverſe ratio of the time wherein the 
velocity is generated; for, if the ſame velocity be 
duced in a fubduple time, the force will be doubled: 
wherefore, if whilſt the force continues conſtant, the 
| velocity and the time are varied, the accelerative force 
will be in a ratio compounded of the dire& ratio of the 
generated yelocity, and of the reciprocal ratio of the 
time. If then the accelerative force be called G, the 
acquired velocity V, * the time in which it is acquired 


T; G in be = , and GN T =V, and T 1. 


Now, notwithſtanding the accelerative force varies, its 
meaſure is ever the fame, provided the velocity be conſi- 
dered in a naſcent ſtate, or as generated in a very minute 
portion of time at the beginning of the motion ; for then 
the force acts uniformly. 

If any force be diffuſed by diverging rays, in a non- 
reſiſting medium, the accelerative force decreaſes in the 
duplicate ratio of the diftances from the center : for fince 
the force is, by ſuppoſition, propagated in a non-refiſting 


- medium, no ray is intercepted, nor the force of an E 


them diminiſhed, and conſequently the rays, whi 
the diſtance IL were propagated through the hemiſſ here: 
deſcribed by the ſemicircle PLC; at Ns Aimee 1 K. 
: are propagated through the hemiſphere deſcribed by x 
ane e EKH. Now the accelerative force is as the 
denfi of the rays, and the denſity heres debe by 
procally as the falfaces of the hemiſpheres deſcribed 
the ſemicircles : for the denſity of the rays is as a 
ſum or number of them divided by the ſurface which 
they occupy, ſuch ſum being as the maſs, and the occu- 
pied ſurface as the volume : but fince, by ſuppoſition, 
We. ſame number of rays is diffuſed over both he- 
miſpheres, their denſity will be in the inverſe ratio of the 
irtaces deſcribed at any diſtances from the center, and 
wo ſurfaces are in the duplicate ratio of the diſtances 
from the center; therefore the accelerative force is alſo 
in the duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the center re- 
ciprocally. From the demonſtration, it appears, that this 
theorem excludes all reſiſtance of the medium ; where- 
fore, in phyſical matters, ſuch reſiſtance muſt be taken 


Into the computus. Farthermote, this theory of forces 
or qualitie 


from a center, may be rendered 
more 1 by ſuppoſing the force to be variouſly 
propagated in 'the ſeveral rays, or even to be diffuſed 
along curve lines. See CenTrIPETAL Force, _ 
7 ACCELERATORES Urine, in an „ two 
muſcles of the penis, whoſe principal office is to expedite. 
of the urine and 

Authors have been miſtaken in aligning the origina- 
tion of theſe muſcles, either to the ſpincter anis, or tu- 


. „ GEE ONE 


11 1 2 a * A 


„ 


ſuperĩor part L. it paſſes 


| compreving the urethra in the diſcharge of 


* 


A 
pubis, and 8 external part of the bulb 
its cavernous bod muſcles meet on the inferior 
part, correſponding with the ſeam of the ſkin-in the 
rinzum, and continue ſo united for the ſpace ot about 


inches; after which they ſeparate from 
and aſcend to their, inſertions on each ſide of — 
cavernofa penis. 6 
Beſides the uſe aſcribed to theſe-muſtles, i 5 
urine, 


and 3 the ejaculation of the ſemen (Which 
1 


105 


action is chiefly performed by the laſt deſcribed, part of 
them 2 the urethra, as they p to their inſex- 
tions on each fide the cavernous bodies of the penis " 
alſo, aſſiſt the erectores penis in its erection, 
driving the blood contained in the of the cavernqus 
body of the urethra towards the glan in greater quan- 


tities, hereby it becomes Jiſtended, the veins, which 
the refluent blood from the us cavernoſum 
x2, at that time being allo comp by tho. Gai 
5 of theſe muſcles, _ Copper: .. 

YEN, j in antiquity, were officers attending the 
Roman meg ifrates ; their buſineſs was to ſummon the 
people to the public aſſemblies : they were allo to aſſt 
the pretor when he ſat on the bench, and to give him 
notice every three hours what it was o'clock. 

The word is Latin, and compouniied 00. ad; . 
to reckon. 

Accens1, in the 1 armies; were, — — to 
Feſtus, ſupern ſoldiers, whoſe. office it was to 
attend their principles, and ſupply the places of thoſe 
who were killed or wo mentions them as 
irregular troops, who were but little eſteemed, | Salma- 
ſius tells us, they were taken out of the fifth claſs.of the 
poor citizens at Rome. 

ACCENSION, in philoſophy, the act of kindling, or 
ſetting a body on fire. 

The word is Latin, accenfio, and compounded of = 
and candeo, to ſhine. - 

ACCENT, an infection of the voice, giving to each 
Thy of a word its proper pitch, with regard to height 
or low 
The word is Latin, a, compounded of ad, to 
and cano, to ſing. 

Accent, in mar, is a certain mark or charaQer 
placed over Da to direct the manner of its pro- 
nunciation, i the inflection of the voice in 
reading. We. general] . reckon three grammatical ac- 
cents, viz. the acute, the grave, and the circumflex. _ 

The Greeks ſeem. to have been the firſt who intro- | 
duced the uſe of accents in writing, The author of 
La Methods Gregque, p. 546, obſerves, that — ht pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language, bein to the 

Sar vr it was PD. for them to mar it 2 accents 
in their writin o that, according to all appearan 
they only be oF to make uſe of them ſo low as the 4 
in which the omans, being curious to learn the Greek 


e 


ſtrangers, which ha r 
a little before append, _ 
As to other matters, the only object of theſe. accents of 
pat Greeks were the inflections of the rods fo far as it 
be either raiſed or lowered. | 
e acute accent, which was w igen from right to 
[fe [ * ] ſbewed, that the voice ought to be raiſed in 
nouncing that vowel. on. which it was marked. The 
grave accent, which was wrote thus [] on. the con- 
trary, denoted that the voice ſhould. be lowered... The 
circumflexed accent is compounded of the acute and 
grave, though in length of time the tranſcribers rounded 
r. JI but it is only uſed in the 
Greek. This accent was deſigned to give us to under- 
ſtand, that, after having firſt raiſed, the voice, it 
be lowered u a the ns Be. | 
"The Latins have ONO ens of nnd nes 
accents. That elevation and ſinking of the voice were 
more ſenſible among the ancients than among us, be- 
cauſe their pronunciation was more elevated and tune: 
ful. However, we likewiſe tp A and lowering 
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ol the voice in our manner of ſpeaking, and that inde- 
pendently 
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* — 
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pendently 'of the other-words of the phraſe; ſo that the 
yllables of our words are raiſed or | 


proſodic or tonic accent, in 
tic, i, e. of the tone that-paſſion 


fig or ſinking of the voice in certain 
be diſtinguiſhed from the 


to 
pathetic tone, or'the tone of 
the ſentiment; i us 2 12s 72 


Further, it is not 
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| is not 


me ſoever, be left with the e 


cuſtomary wich us to denote this | 


but it is 


does not begin to run till the next 
|| ance. This kind of 
| 6 day and year, and 
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| ciptarice: Hut the authors, who have wrote upoß coins 


' merce, obſerve, that ſuch a cuſtom is dangerous, more 


eſpecially whe the bill is-ihdotſed'for acquittance, and 

as it may happen ſometimes ; | in 
L ſhowld not, upon any account what- 
whoin it is drawn; 
ctedit, he might make 


which cake the 
becauſe; if he was z perſon of b. 


a bad uſe of it. However, if the perſon with whom 4 
| bill of exchange hath been left for ö 
it in his hands under any ptetence whatſoever, the difſi- 
| culty which he | 


tance, will k 


makes of return 


it, is tantamount to 
an acceptance, and 


be-obliged to pay the con- 


uſance, or double uſance, &c. needs d; be- 
'cauſe the time is reckoned from the date of the bill: 


to date the acce of bills payable = 
at a certain number of days aftet ght, becauſe the ime 
this : Accepted fuch 
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acceptance is 
„de to whom a bill of 
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: | thoufand and the 


t to. do for his own ſecu- 
rity, as well as for that of the drawer. Thus, if the 
* bearer of a bill conſents to an acceptance at twenty days 
ſight, inſtead of cight days expreſſed in the bill, he runs 
the riſk of the twe days prolongation”; ſo that he can 
have no recourſe againſt the drawer, ſhould the ac | 
break in that time, Again, if a bill be drawn for three, 
bearer agrees to take an ac- 
two on and ſhould. receive no more than 


Ceptance 


ACCENT, in muſic, is.» modulation of the voice to 
exp A . SIC. } wem Js It 
ACCEPTANCE, A ſenſe, - implics the 


in à general 

conſent of the perſon who accepts or receives. | 
| The word-is formed from the Latin acceptio, which is 
compounded of ab, from, and capie, to receive. 
ACCEPTANCE, in common law, is the tacitly agreeing 
to ſome; act which another has already done, and whi 
without ſuch acceptance, would have been 


— 
11 


 ACCRPTANCE, in commerce, is the 
ſcribing a bill of 
 » We d therefore be careful not to accept any bills 


| Ff | bill to be 
5 


anee, otherwiſe be proteſted ; but if on two or 
42 


ub- | near a perſon or 


$ | that Tum, the remaining thouſand would be at the ha- 
ard of the bearct; as well as in the former cafe. wr 
If therefore à bill be accepted in part, or for 4 
longer time than chat ex ed in it, the bearer ought to 
22 ibook hut oat rt gen ph | I 
ie | r to make pay 


However, ſuch proteſt is 
neceffary, unleſs the ae be acknow! in the 


drawn on two jointly muſt have a 


joint 


. | | pt- 
grammar, is the ſignifieation 
f a word is taken and recon Moſt 
| words in every latiguage yet known, has ſeveral actepta- | 
'-/ACCEPTILLATION, in the civil taw, implies an 
| acquittance given by a creditor to a debtor, without re- 


24ers, in a ge 


of one is ſufficient; 
_ ACCEPTATION; in 
or ' ſenſe wherein a 


: 
: 


neral ſenſe, implies the approach | 
of one thing t another: but, in a more particular 
acceptation, it 7 the permiſſion or leave to come 

n : 4 : Ki #5 . 89 1 15 


Ys OE 4, to, 
f A axyfor, and compounted of af; to, | 


and cede, to ſucceed, or approach. NY 
Access, _— phyſicians, is the beginning of 2 
= A an ee 16. us. poÞ . 

of to which accefs th 7 Leh 1 | 
- * AECESSIBLE Aland or Height. See Aab AL Ti- 
0 5 * . Rt: oo — 1 | 
Keese Diffance. See DisrAuven . 
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ACCESSION implics, in # genera ſeaſe,” the 58 
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A © @ 
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of approaching, or going 10 a place, perſon, or thing. . ACCIDENTAL, in "> ſenſe, implies ſores 
Both in a more ee ede, 1 A. hinge that happens = — — 
whereby a thing 18\Joined or amen to | en e 30 Gibulow 


| | ouſly exiſt | e- in —— 
l is ald uſed to ſignify a prince A fuccelion 
to the throne ; and likewiſe the act of 1 Mie and 
ee concluded. | 
r 
een in the healing art, implies the | beginaing i 

of the fit or paroayien of an intermitting fever. 41 70 

* CCESSORI $, a name given te a particular nerye 

r. Willis. It belongs to the eighth pair, and atiſes 
65 ſeveral filaments Hye. ck ſides * the 8 medulla * 
nalis of the neck. 

ACCESSORY,-ox Arckss äh in a 3 ſenſe, | 
implies whatever accedes,. or ls added to another and | 
more principal object. | - 

. or Necenear, in 8 grikes a perſon | 1 1 — = — reoth. I 
guilty of 2 clonious offence, not principally, but by par- only a de or aperture of the*gills» on 

jon, as by command, advice, or concealment. -,, the body is oblong, arid generally with ſever: 
ceflories are of two kinds, viz. acceſſories before | fins. ere are only two ſpecies of» this: ih} namely; 
the fact, and acceſories after it. An acceſſory beſore the lurgeon and halt, or lieg uf. i Sep STURGEOW | 
the fact is he that, pring ent, ot the time .of the felony and IsinGLass;. .' ad iow ie 10 Nene 
comitted, 1 commande, or abeta | ACCIPITER, in 
Wo, his, is. an offence greater of birds, whoſe 305 
| of” hdoked: bill. This 


| And rains, are the accidental 
and modify the action of the princ 
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. ACCIDENT, ſomething produced caſually; wichen . | Pliny, however, tells us, that in er Tee Han, 
en- intention in the agent. * unh in marriage, it was eeemed a bird of: omen; 
, ACcIDENT, in metaphyſics, ſomething additional | or'|, begauſe it.neven cats the hearts of other birds — | 
ſuperadded to an object, not eſſentiall belonging to it, thereby, that —— 
and without which e object can. {1 rnb ie 

Accinzxr, in Rey, is an tional note or mark 2 
; in a coat of arms, which may be either omitted or re- 
| tained, without altering the efſence of the armour. 
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| ACCIDENT, amon grammarians, imp implies a property 

0 attached to a word bout ec e its eſſential] figure vs 

us definition: for 23 notwithKanding its ſignifi-- AcclsMus, in e 

45 cation, will be ther itive, derivative, ſimple, or of what a perſon earneſtly deres. 

Ps compound, which are Bags of words. |- ol | 
4 NE when e taken from. | Inj 
THY no other word in the lan 8 | 
Nu heaven, king, good, are 
1 71 rivative, when it is ta 
* heavenly, kingdom, g poodneſi, 
(i 1 word 1s ay ding SHE 25 

7 Juſttee, are ſimple words ; umi, ee 0 
6 | ip og hr hpi 3 Hye e e to cry H 
* compound, 24 12.40 tung ſome mag | 
þ S "Beſides thefe atidentes; N are en to all ſorts. | who. were. eleftetl —— though it — | 
1 of, words, cack eee thus dicuted by! bones, bur by bobding pe, hands... "He 
the accideats of the noun nes dare the oute | r A confuſed noiſe 
2 and Agree and! ti | of N 4 8 


an 
3 be Bale ie ir ben . of reMenti 
Ae to which that mode cam belong. "Pius, 
ent will comprehend a Man, a p 
den Aon, &c. and the idea of round, all rou 1 
forms the fifth „e 5: ab, and is called accident, de- 
>= e not act ent to ing to 8 it is —_ 


„een be e 1 
ces together, E 7 * as the 
mode of the oa W. x pan af chew 26 the 
3s 1 whole, compoſed of the man and Ne clothes 4 but to 
de deeſſed, in re to that man, is 2 under 
which we conſider ham, not wit * different 
7 of his habit may tr none BY | 2 þ, 
CCIDENT, among phyſicians a revolution, 
occaſioned by ſore new cauſe, wh 3 
Alſeaſe Wendy exiſting. © The mat celebrated. practi- 
tioners in the healing art recommend the utmoſt atten- 
tion to the violence of accidents, becauſe their continu- 
een to | 
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ACE 


| SGOVBATIVE, in tea grammar, is the fourth 
s the relation of the noun on 


and 


the verb terminates ; 


bor n 
rp pen x a6 ca ud ax the accuſative 
; becauſe it determines the action of the verb 


there are no caſes, except the 


1 


] 
the relation of the noun being ſhewn by the 


In the 


genitive, 
affiftance of propoſitions, as of, to, from, &c. By this 
e with the trouble and dif- 
ACEPHALL, or AceryaLlITE, in eccleſiaſtical hi- 
tory, a term applied to ſeveral ſets who refuſed to follow 
ſome noted leader. Thus the perſons who refuſed to 
either John of Antioch, or St. Cyril, in a diſpute 
that in the council of Epheſus, were termed 
Acephali, without a head, or leader. Such biſhops alſo 
nul dock oa 
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* an altar, erected by the Ro- 


incenk till che time of his burial, 
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| — Aiſtillatun, diſtilled . er — | 
VINEGAR. | 


Spiritus Ac vi, but of vioegar. s Ser Sine of Va | 


NEGAR. 


AceTuUn Reſatum, vinegar of roſes. 5 Pang of 


Roses. ex 4 
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ſclenites, or a vitriolated tartar, according to the nature | his Sal mrabiſi, or wonderful falt : on this account it is 
of that baſis, , | | till called Glauber's 8a! mirabile, or plainly Glauber's s? 
The nitrous acid, when thus ſeparated from its baſis | ſalt. See 8A mirabile Glauberi. Se * 
the vitriolic acid, is named Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua | When the baſis of ſea· ſalt is combined with the'nitrous _ 
ortis, If it be dephlegmated, or contain but little | acid to the point 
ſuperfluous water, it exhales in reddiſh vapours ; theſe 
urs, being condenſed and collected, form a liquor of 
2 browniſh yellow, that inceſſantly emits vapours of the 
. ured i —— ſpirit 
Cc ers have procured it the names of ſmoking 
of nitre, and yellow aqua fortis. This 


nitrous acid, of exhaling in vapours, ſhews it to be leſs Common faſt, or the neutral faſt, formed by the come. 
fixed than the vitriolic acid; for the latter, though ever | bining the marine acid with this particular fort of fixed 

fo thoroughly dephlegmated, never yields any vapours, | alkali, has a taſte well known to eyery body 
nor has it any ſmell. See Spirit of Nrraz, and AQUA | gure of its cryſtals is exactly eubieal. It 


Portis. | the air, and, when expoſe 
Marine Acin, or the Acro of Sea Salt, an acid ob- | it melts into little 
tained from ſuch ſea ſalt as is uſed in our kitchens. - | noiſe; which is called the 
It is not certainly known in what this acid differs from | That neutral ſalt mont 


the vitriolic and the nitrous, with regard to its conſti- 
tuent parts. Several of the ableſt 'chymiſts, ſuch as 
Becher and Stahl, are of opinion that the marine acid is F ˙ FLA RES 
no other than the univerſal acid, united to a particular See the artictes TAitar and VI. 1 
principle which they call a mercurial earth; but it myſt | NN. Sn rene dee 
) be owned, that the truth of this opinion is ſo far from | Aim Acm. See Anarvsis of 
being proved by a ſufficient number of experiments, | AC1Ds, in the materia medica, 
that the very exiſtence of ſuch a mercurial earth is not | are poſſeſſed of an acid quality 
yet well eſtabliſhed ; and therefore, that we may not ex- | juice of lemons, and other 
_ the bounds of our knowfeage, we ſhall — kT | RR 
elves with delivering here roperties which cha- | juices, Dr. Cheyne, ' as acids 
racterize the acid in 4 nd by which it is diſtin- | © plainly are, mu be Wey jurtos to weak conſti- 
guiſhed from the two others already conſidered. - | © tutions; for, by meeting with cruditieh in the b % 
When it is combined with abſorbent earths, ſuch as ay muſt raiſe a new conflict and colluctation : 
lime and chalk, it forms a neutral ſalt that does not cry- | ** and fo muſt blow up the cavities of the human | 
ſtallize, and, when dried, attracts the moiſture of | ** with acrid fumes and yapours, the great and fore eG 
air. If the abſorbent earth be not fully ſaturated with] mies to ſuch bowels.” But we cannot help thinking 
the marine acid, the ſalt thereby formed has the proper- | that this cenſure is too general; and that the vitious [2 
ties of a fixed alkali, The —_ acid, like the reſt, | ſhould have been excepted. - It is indeed well known 
hath not ſo great an affinity with earths, as with fixed | that, in the Weſt Indies, where the violence of the heat 
alkalies. | J | renders it to drink large quantities, and the 
When it is combined with the latter, it forms a neu- | want of proper rs obliges them to drink much 
tral ſalt, which ſhoots into cubical cryſtals. This ſalt is | punch, the acid of the lemons and oranges, though in 
inclined to grow moiſt in the air, and is conſequently one | their 1 cauſes that nervous and 
of thoſe which water diſſolves in equal quantities, at | 9 as welf as 'palfics, - 
leaſt as to ſenſe, whether it be boiling hot or quite cold. t we hend, that if - 
arch, is no f rata tha ofthe vx abſorbent | cream of tartar was ſubſtituted is of the acid 


earths, is not ſo great as that of the vitriolic and nitrous | lemons and oranges, theſe terrible diſeaſes would he. 
acids with the fame ſubſtances: whence it follows, that, | avoided, at leaſt as far as the acid can be ſuppoſed ” | 
when combined therewith, it may be ſeparated from them cauſe them: and it ſhould be remembered that the an 


either of thoſe acids. cient Romans were ſo full uaded of the virtu 
Phe acid of ſea falt, thus diſengaged from the ſubſtance | vinous acids," that the Gre of their common dies 


which ſerved it for a baſis, is Spirit of Salt. See 
Spirit of SE A-SALT. | ; 
The acid of ſea- ſalt, like the other two, ſeems to have 
a greater affinity with the phlogiſton than with fixed 
alkalis. We are led to this opinion * very curious 
operation, which gives reaſon to think ſea- falt may 
be decompoſed by the proper application of a ſubſtance 
containing the phlogiſton. os 
From the marine acid, combined with a phlogiſton, 
— * a _ of ſulphur, differing from = common 
rt in many reſpects; but particularly in this property, 
that it Takes Gre of itſelf upon bein pe xr to the open 
air. This combination is called Phoſdborns. See the ar- 
ticle Pñosrhokus. ; 
From what has been ſaid of the union of the acid of 
fea-ſalt with a fixed alkali, and of the neutral ſalt reſult- 
ing from that combination, it may be concluded that 
this neutral falt is no other than common kitchen 
8 N obſerved that the ooo alkali, which | Ce” See Uvea. Ke | 1 
is the na of the common ſalt obtained from word is compounded of the Latin atinns, a grape, 
CO EIN ſomewhat different from n . . $4 „abe, | 
is in general, hath certain properties peculiar to OWLEDGMENT- MONEY, in law. im- 
itſelf. Se the article NaTron. © | | | n oF ff 
If the acid of ſea-ſalt be ſeparated from its bafis, by 
means of the vitriolic acid, it is cafy to fee that, 
the operations finiſhed, the falt we have been ſprakin 
of muſt be the reſult. Glauber, a famous chymiſt, 
the firſt who extracted the ſpirit of falt in this manner, 
his 


compounded of the Saxon ﬆ:, an. 6a; 
| | Tbl. ee 
and, finding it to have ſome ſingular properties, called it in Guinea, where the inhabitants uſe it to cure the 
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of any aig, 
implying the pot or top 


The is Greek, * 
and ſeems to be x ee n ** = 
KME, 3 a 
a when it i is Bee to its utmoſt violence. 
ACNUA, nd de ard of the ancient Romans, 


fied the len furrow, or the diftance a 
e * 


contain in 


and th 
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the leaſt of which contained 120 feet in 


25 in F J e 


nerally called as” ph A conitairied 120 feet in 
1 and the ſame in breadth, being half the japerutti. 


The ird contained 240 in length, and 20 in breadth, 


"ACHEMETE, or Acotutrt, in ecddiaffical nit 
eee eee 

25 cotitin A 
2 nt that their churches were never filerit. ” | 


- riv. dy AHG 
ey obtained 1 this ap 

fies 3 not from their N 
their performing divine ſervice nts” . 
day, Without 2 for, by * 2 
into three claſſes, each company officiated 
and relieved the other. 

The firſt monaſtery — * 


Alexander, on the banks of the Euphtates, about the year | 


30 : but, during Kis life, à great number were ere cted 
i his diſeiples. Alexander alſo eſtablimed another 
conivetit of Acvemetz at Conſtanitinople, which, after his 


death, was removed into Bi John his ſucceſſor. 
John was ſucceeded by Marcellus, whom Ni 
believed to be the inftitutor,"! becauſe during 


his life this order of monks acquired; by their e 
icty, the higheſt eſteem and veneration, and 
ber of of their convents was prodi 83 
others, one Studius, a nobleman of conſular dignity at 
Rothe, betantic one of this order, renounced the wor 
and ereted a famous monaſtery, which he dedicated to 
St. John the Baptiſt, Sd 8 it after his on name Su- 
dium, and the monks 8 About a thouſand re- 
n ious were ſettled in this Houſe, which was a conſider- 
le time famous for a great perſons eminent both 
in devotion and tearni But the Acoemetæ 
funk in their credit, by favouring the hereſy of the Neſ- 
rians, and were at laſt condemned by the emperor | fea. 
inian, and pope John II. in the year 532. 
ACOEMETE was alſo the name 2 the Stilites, 
and other monks of Paleſtine. 
There are ſtill à kind of Acoemetæ ſub 
Roman church, 
facrament, who wg 
other of them ata before t 
AcOLIN, in natural 
common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. — l 
tridge kind ; but not . 
ACOLUTHI, of Acorurnisrs, in antiquity, was 
an appellation given to thoſe Wo were ſteady | the 
and immoveable in their reſolutions : hence the 
ſtoics, becauſe they 
nor alter their 


luthi ſolutions, pred. Pandas 
uthi. 
"This word is Great, and cottpounded of 4, p 
— way; 48" never HY the 
Acorur among the 
on fn, 
pecuſtar order of the EL en 
for th were unknown. to the 
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* religious 2 

the of the hol 
adoration, ſome or 

e hoſt day 9 

is the name 


Id, 2 few little ot” Hike 


y | forked tongues of ſome ſerpents. They lurk in hollow 


and 
renal troan Bae Fang in 


them thereby by W ler: 
to light the candles of 
er, to imply that 


e euchariſt. Some te biſhop 


prove its > apoſtclial —— i no 2 
in being in ed into 
4 Bon 2g or taper-beifers; whoſe office it is to 


. 1 
; an office very different * the acoluthiſts 

the ancient church: and we may obſerve, 71 — 
that the under orders of the Roman, bear ho reſemblance 
to thoſe of the imitive church: 


- ACONEROBA, in botany, the fie of 4 plant a 
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ge- | growing in Guinea, where it is greatly eſteemed 
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ACONTIAS „ ig 2 of ſer 
otherwiſe called j 1 or the dart, den its 
u ts body in the manner of a dar 

e word is Greek, and N. 

Belon, or Bellon, met with it in the He of Rhodes; 


A., us that it is three palms in length, 55 
thickneſs of a man's little finger ; of a whi 

aſh colour, except the belly, which is * kN white, and 
eyes upon the back. The neck 


is black, from thence there run two white lines alon 
e. to the tail, * 21 55 Which are black, a 
no 


in Ape Lee. and the Iſlands of the Mediterranea 
authors mention different kinds of theſe ſer- 
and the following deſcriptions have been ſent to 
urope from different parts of the world; | 
ſpeaks of three kinds of darts, the firſt of which 
has à pointed tail, armed with two hard ftrings like the 


ow, where they wait for their prey, and dart upon it 
with great ſwiftneſs. This kind has a long head, large 

and jaws well furnifhed with ſharp teeth, The 

that cover the forehead and upper part of the body 

are uniform, regulatly placed, and of a reddiſh blue co- 
| lour, except a futrow in the middle, which is white but 
the ſcales under the belly are of a pale yellow, mottled 


with red ſpors. This t was ſeen at Santa-cruz 


America. 
be dart of Amboyna is called by the Dutch 4 
or the ſyringe ſerpent, becauſe i 7; itſelf e 
rr dr bare den. It is as thick as a man's 
| covered with ſcales diſpoſed 
with 4 reddiſh brown, 
rages pr a ſea- , and thoſe on 
y of « bright ati colour. 3 
middle fize ; che eyes at 
4 ing; the teeth ſmall, ahd the tail Yong — 


and we learn, from the fourth cbuncil of Carthage, that p 


the atchieacon, at their ordifation, put into their hands | 
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yellow and reddiſh ſcales, placed in the form of lozenges, 
divided along the middle by ſtreaks running from the 
head to the end of the tail. The head is covered with 
yellow ſcales ſpeckled with red, and all 7 are of 
an orange colour; but the ſcales on the belly are of. a 
reddiſh yellpw. Brookes's Natural > 
AcoNTIAs, in natural hiſtory, is a name applied to 
a kind of comet or rather meteor, with a roundiſh ,or 
oblong head, and a long lender tail reſembling a dart or 
Javelin ; whence it has its name. 1.922 4368510 
'  ACOPIS, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone tran- 
ſparent like glaſs, and ſpotted with a gold colour. Pliny. 
The — 6 is Greek, and compounded of «, priv. and 
xo, labour; becauſe oil, in which it had been boiled, 
was conſidered, by the ancients, as a remedy again? weari- 
neſs or laflitude. GY x | | 
ACOPOS, in botany, is the name of a plant men- 
tioned by Pliny, who ſays it is the anagris of Dioſcorides, 
and which Gerard conſiders as a ſpecies, of trefoil. . 
ACORN, the fruit of the oak. See the article Oag. 
ACoRN, a genus of ſhell fiſh, of which there are ſe- 
eig bind | 413 3& 
The ſhells of theſe fiſh are of a longiſh „ re- 
ſembling that of an acorn, and compoſed of ſeveral valves 
from ſix to twelve in number; but not moveable like 
thoſe of the bivalye kind, being fixed to each other by an 
intermediate ſubſtance, - 3 OC gs 1 
The great furrowed ACORN-SWMELL, with a large mouth, 
is the biggeſt of this kind, being about an inch and an 
half in Vet ht, and above an inch in diameter, where 
largeſt. It is broad at the baſe, and firmly fixed to a 
ſolid ſubſtance, and nearly of the ſame diameter at the 
top as at the baſe, where it is wide open. The mouth 
is not exactly round, nor the dyes even; it is compoſed 
of twelve 2 touching at the baſe, but receding from 
each other at the top. T heſe valves are furrowed longi- 
tudinally, and of a browniſh red; but the intermediate lub 
ſtance is of a lighter colour, and irregularly undulated in 
a tranſverſe direction. The inner ſurface is whitiſh, 
with a mixture of carnation- and blue. The animal 
contained in this ſhell is of a triangular ſhape at the 
head, and has four pieces belonging to it, which ſerve to 
cloſe up the opening. It is found ſticking to the rocks 
in the Fa and Weſt Indies. | 
The faſhioned ACORN-SHELL, with à large mouth, is uſu- 
ally found in great cluſters, fixed to each other at the 
tops, which makes the ſurface of the whole appear like 
net-work, but there are large cavities underneath be- 
tween their bodies. The ſhell is narroweſt at the baſe, 
Where it is fixed to a ſolid body, and from thence be- 
comes gradually wider to the top, where it is broad, 
open, and bent a little down at the ate. ſo as to ap 
ſomewhat like the ſhape of a bell. It is compoſed of 
eight firm, hard portions of a conical ſhape, connected 
by a firm ſhelly ſubſtance. The colour is of a browniſh 
rey, and the intermediate matter of à deeper brown. 
Theſe ſhells are brought from the American iſlands. _ 
The Low ACORN-SHELL, with a large mouth, is three 
quarters of an inch high, and above half an inch in 
diameter. Theſe fiſh are found in large cluſters, and 
ſo cloſely connected, that the inner ſurface is more viſi- 
ble than the outer, The colour of this ſhell is a pale 
whitiſh grey, with a mixture of brown, and a ſmall tinct 
of red. Each ſhell is compoſed of fix parts, united to- 
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her by a ſhelly ſubſtance. Theſe parts are full of | h 


urrows, and of a pale red, with a mixture of grey and 
brown. The ſhelly ſubſtance that unites. them is of a 
ER red ; and the largeſt part of the ſhell is near the 
ſe. The ſhape ſomewhat reſembles that of a drinking | 
cup; whence it is, by ſome, called the cup-ſhell. It is 
found ſticking to the rocks and hard ſea - plants on the | 
American ſhores. | 1 
The narrow-mouthed oval and greyiſb-red ACORN-SHELL | 
is uſually found in cluſters of twenty or more together. 
They do not all ſtand 
baſe. A fingle ſhell is about half an inch long, and a 
third of an inch in diameter, but ſomewhat narrower at 
the baſe than elſewhere. The edges at the top are drawn 
inward, yet leave a ſmall opening or mouth. It conſiſts 


ight, but are very cloſe at the 


A CM 


brought from the 
narrow-motithed 


The narraw-1 ACORN-SHELL is three 
1 and one third of an inch in 
iameter, where which is a little lower than the 
middle. The baſe is ſomewhat fmaller > top 
much more ſo; for the edge is ſo contracted as to ren 
der the mouth ſmall. _ It confiſts of eight 


ribs, of a roundiſh riſing the 
middle. The colour is of a brownith in 
termediate matter conſiderably | in 
the Eaſt Indies and on the 


rþle narrew-mouthed and flender Acoxw-Suttis is 
three quarters of bh Tonk high, and 2 little more than a 
third of an inch in diameter. It is | 


Each ſhell is compoſed of fix. ribs, which touch ene 
other at the baſe, and are conneQed, by, a thin 
matter. The. ribs are flatted with deep, but not regular, 
furrows, running longitudinally. The in iate f 


The pu 


ſtance is undulated tranſverſly, an : fo 
| 25 to form a narrow wer hs ary > t purp 
the intermediate furrows more fed. 
The greniſb-white Le fender AcoRtn-SHELL is fel- 
dom more than a thi an inch long, two thirds 


leſs in its diameter. It is broadeſt at the baſe, and gar 
roweſt at the top, where there is a ſmall mouth. The 
colour is of a greyiſh White, and the ſhell exceeding. 
thin. It is compoſed of fix portions, running tapes 
from the baſe to the top. The f — — 
tudinally, and are moſt diſtin near the top. The inter- 


mediate matter is tranſverſly and i | | 


It is common on the Engli „ 5 Lat 
The Acorn-SHELL,. with a narrow mouth, is 
„ 

the middle, 
The colours 


Acokus 
Acoxus Adulterinus, 
8 USMATICE 4 1 
ACOUSMA in antiquity, a given to 
thoſe diſciples of P e not finiſhed their 
hve years probation, See PYTHAGORBAN Philoſophy. + 
ACOUSTIC, an epithet applied to ſuch particular 
as relate to the ear, or the ſenſe of hearing. EE 


The word is formed from the Greek 
derived from Au, to hear. 

AcovusTIc Da, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given. 
to the external of the ear. See Ex. 
Acous ric N a, ſort of tube reſembling in 
ſome meaſure a horn, the ſmaller end of which is placed 
in the ear, by which means the ſound is augment- 
ed, and acts with a greater force on the organ of 


AcousTic Medicines, ſuch as are proper for the eure of 
deafneſs. See the article Dz Ar ESG. 1 « 
Acousric Nerve, the ſame with auditorius or the au- 
ditory nerve. See AUDITORIUS.,, _ * 
AQUEST, or Agqv1srT, in law, implies ſuch goods. 
as were acquired purchaſe or donation ; in contra-. 
diſtinction to ſuch as deſcended by inheritance. ©. 
-ACQUIETANDIS Plegis, in law, is a writ that lies 
for a ſurety againſt a creditor ho refuſes to acquit the 
complainant after the debt is pae. 
ACQUIETANTIA ge eri, & bundredis, in law, 
ſignifies the privilege of being free from ſuit and ſervice 
I. law, in li be « 
ACQUI in law, implies a deliverance, or the 
freeing a perſon from the ſuſpicion of guilt. WE 
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of twelve 8 connected by a very ſmall _ ſub- | 
Gance. heſe valves are deeply furrowed, of -| 
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out of lands. 
rr TANCE, = releaGs or diſcharge: in 
for a ſum of money, witneling da de party has 


the ſaid fum. 
No man is-obliged to pay a ſum of 


money if the de- 
mandant reſules to 
bars aff aQtior 


uittance, which is a full 
An acquittance given 
received for the uſe of 


ions, 


like a barbel, and grows to the len 
The mouth is ſmall, 


"ACRE, = meaſure of land, containing one hundred 
and uare or perches. 

14525 th from the Saxon acher, or the Ger- 
man echer, a field. 
The French acre is cine and/a quarter of the 
n 
I The ward ere ag Be ee adenine 
quantity of land, but any open groun 2 
wide 4 : and, e arp 
de preſerved in the names of places, as Caſtle-acre, 
Weſt-acre, &c. When the word was applied to the | 
—̃— the quantity was various till the 
marr Sas of Edwasd'T. when it was determined 
by aft 


Tens-Far, a tax levied upon lands at a certain rate 
by the acre, otherwiſe called acre-ſhot. 
2 an epithet applied to ſuch things as are of a 
t, dif taſte. 
_— IDOPHA 1, in antiquity, the inhabitants of a 
Trend ſaĩd to have lived on locuſts, + 
| — eB and compounded of Expt, a lo- 


e chat hat quality in things which renders | ads. 


Acrimony the Humovri, a malignant « quality which 
the fluide of th human _— uire from a great 


tion, or too 


ACRIVIOLA, — the dane cu A 
indicum. See NasrUunTrlun. 

 ACROAMATIC, or AcxoarTic, a — given to 
thoſe lectures of Ariſtotle, as were calculated for his fa- 
vourite - aud intimatoifriends ; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to his exerotic lectures, which were adapted to 
common Hearers. 


The word is Greek, 3 and derived from 
by general ſenſe for 


 ACROAMATIC is alſo uſed in-a more 
207 thing tar is fab one: &c. er ee y 
C a 
ACROATIC. 5h ACROAMATIC. 


name given to the 
og 


— i c0applain gin 


2 4 — 


g is only about one half times thoſe ſh 


e 


to the cif of à ſtar the A 
E erg NT. a 


ſaid to x 
i compounded of eat 6x) 
. dame for, Uher he botaniſts 


making, en applied 

to ſuch 1 gol as ſhoot or ſprout both. 

at the amo he rhe re oat m_ * 
ACROSTIC, 1 in poetry, a kind of p 


compo- 
ſition diſpoſed. in ſuch a manner, that 1 letters 


o the ves form the name of foe pſon gdom, 
W * 0 


X 
r the critics 2 0 
eee np ang 


terme! is alſo a name given 'L Teveral authors 


two epigrams in the ia, one of which is in 
— — and the other of Apollo. -; . - 


ACROSTICUM, in botany, 7 a name 


E Tournefort, pr Ne 
ſpecies of moſſes. 


ACROSTOLIUM, among the ancients, ſignified the 


| 


| arvament placed on the extremiry of the prom of their 


The word is Greek exgoroaen, | and compounded of 
ute, extremity, and gg., the pro. | : 
ACROTERIA, in architecture, are ſmall pedeſtals 
upon which globes, vaſes, or ſtatues, 8 

ends or center of pediments, or frontiſpi 

height of the acroteria at the extremities 18 al 

one half of that of the tympanum; whereas that — 4 

. e ws wag i 1 
ACROTERIA alſo ſignify the figures p 


aced as orna- 


n es: and ſome- 

pinnacles, ſtanding in rows about flat 

* rn acroteria. 
in a 


general whatev = 
formed either by the r * 


eee eee 


The — were iy firſt that divided their theaeri- 
cal pieces into acts; for no ſuch diviſions appear in the 
works of the firſt dramatic poets. - Their pieces indeed 
conſiſted of ſeveral parts or divifions, which they called 
protaſis, epitaſis, mee ; but theſe di- 
viſions were not marked by any real interruptions on 
the theatre. Nor daes Anda e mention any thing of 
acts in bis Art of Poetry, But in the time of Horace 
all regular 'and- fagfid pidces amore ried jo be 


I Neve niner, iu 10 quints produftier afte 10 
Falula, que poſci vult & ſpeflata reponi.  ' © 


The firſt act, according to ſome critics, beſides intro- 


ducing upon the ſtage the principal Saracens of the play, 
ought to propoſe gument or ſubject of the piece: 
the ſecond-to exhibit "this « to the 


to | the fable into execution : FAN ie Gray — 
difficulties : the fourth to remove theſe, or raiſe new 
ones in the attempt: and the fifth to conclude the piece, 
Ig ſome accident that may anravel the whole 


But is it really peceſſary that a dramatic piece ſhould 
conſiſt of neither more nor leſs than five acts? The 
abbe Vatry is of opinion, that ſome pieces may, with 
| propriety, conſiſt only of three acts, and others even of 
more than five; becauſe it is no ways eſſential that a 
tragedy ſhould conſiſt of fifteen or fixteen hundred verſes. 
the [ancients we, hnd ſome that have no more 


than a thouſand; and, aged, In che .d 17 others which 
conſiſt of two tho Eaſe, three inter- 


opinion of the be TAublgaze, 
— — en jute fave acts is then 
y je 


-— — 


4 


> 4&2 * 
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2 


with great 


could nor be adſene, in which Kae God himſelf is aid 


A GFT 


may be at the ſame time as ne- 
to divide his piece into three, four, or 
out uſeleſs ads, which were, perhaps, 
embarraſſed with epifodes, or crouded 


Death of Caſar, which, though an exce tragedy, 
co e 
Englith language, ſome of the fan kind no way inferior 
to M. Voltaire's. 1.9 

Acts are divided into ſcenes; and Voſſius remarks, 
that, the ancients, an act never contained more 
than ſeven We are very — Caps — * 5 
to keep up a proper proportion between the len he 
feveral abs. the number of ſcenes ſhould not be too 
much multiplied ; but there is no fixed rule as to their 
Aer, of thr Als, cue of the en of th 

Acrs of 1 one | | 
Nr Tell n the i of the infant 
church, during the of twenty nine or thirty , 
from the of our Lord to the of Chri 63. 

It was wrote by St. Luke, and ad to Theophi- 
lus, the perſon to whom that lift had before dedi- 
cated his Goſpel. We here find the accompliſhment of 
ſeveral of the promiſes made by our Saviour, his aſcenſion, 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoft, the firſt preaching of the 
apoſtles, and the miracles whereby their doctrines were 


_ confirmed ; an admirable picture of the manners of the 


primitive chriſtians, and, in ſhort, every thing that 
paſſed in the church till the diſperſion of the apoſtles, 
who ſ- themſelves, in order to propagate the Goſpel 
throu t the world. From the period of that ſepara- 
tion St. Luke quits the hiſtory of the other apoſtles, who 
were then at too great a diſtance from him, and confines 
himſelf more particularly to that of St. Paul, who had 
choſen him for the companion of his labours. He follows 
that apoſtle in all his miffions, and even to Rome itſelf ; 
for it appears that the Acts were publiſhed in the ſecond 
year of St. Paul's reſidence in that city, or the thirty- 
fixth year of the chriſtian zra, and in the ninth or tenth 
of Nero's reign. The ftile of this work, which was ori- 
ginally compoſed in Greek, is much purer than that of 


the other canonical writers; and it is obſervable, that 


St. Luke, who was much better acquainted with the 
Greek than with the Hebrew language, always in his 
uotations from the Old Teftament, makes uſe of the 


| Septuagint verſion. The council of Laodicea places the 
A of 


the Apoſtles among the canonical books, and all 
the churches have — it as ſuch without any 
controverſy. | 


Acr, in the univerſities, ſignifies 


2 theſis maintained 


in public by a candidate for a'degree, or to ſhew the 


capacity and pro of a ſtudent. 

The candidates for a degree of bachelor and maſter of 
arts are to held philoſophical acts; and thoſe for bachelor 
of divinity theological acts, &c. 7 
At Oxford, the time when maſters or doctors com- 
plete their d is alſo called the a, which is held 

— At Cambridge they call it the 
commencement. 


-  AcT of Faith, in the Romiſh church, is a day ap- 
pointed by the inquiſition for the puniſhment of heretics, 


and the abſolution of the innocent. 
The criminals are firſt led to church, where their ſen- 
tence, either of condemnation or abſolution, is pro- 


nounced, and the criminals ſurrendered up to the ſecular 


power. This is the laſt ſcene of a court which is at 


once a diſhonour to religion, and a diſgrace to hu- 
Kew: in philoſophy, an effective application of ſome 


or faculty. | 
In this ſenſe, act ſtands oppoſed to power, or the ca- 


pacity of acting, not the exertion of that capacity. 


The word act is indeed properly and primarily only ap- 


plicable where the power might exiſt, without being ex- 


erted: but the ſchoolmen extend it further, defining it 


, even thou 


had ſufhcient reaſon to give a precept 
but 


| 


| 


= 


þ 


5 


, 


3 


* 


Thus, to diſcern and examine are acts of the under 
ſtanding; to judge and affirm are acts of the will. 


There are volu and ſpontaneous acts; the former 
are produced by the operation of the ſoul ; the latter 
without its privity or participation E 


AcT of Parliament is a poſitive law, 
parts, the words of the act, and its true ſenſe mean 
ing; which, being joined, make the law. The words 


of As of Parliament ſhould be taken in a lawful ſenſe. 


Caſes of the ſame are within the intention, tho 
without the letter of the act; and ſome acts extend by 
equity to things not mentioned therein. 127 
ACTIAN , in antiquity, were ſolemn games i 


in 
ſtituted, or at leaſt reſtored, by Auguſtus, in memory of 
| Anthony 


the victory he obtained over at Aftium. - 
Stephanus, and ſome other authors after him, pretend 
that they were celebrated three years ; but the more 
general opinion, founded upon the teſti 


who lived in the time of Auguſtus, is, that they 
held only every five years, and celebrated in honour of 
Apollo, ſinoe called Actius. ie | 
ACTIAN Years, in chronology, à ſeries of years 
reckoned from the æra of the battle of Aclium, other- 
wiſe called the zra of Auguſtus. „ f 
ACTION, in a — ſenſe, implies nearly the ſame 
thing with at. See AcT, x68 
Grammarians, however, obſerve ſome diſtinction be- 
tween adlion and act; the former being generally reſtrited 
to the common or ordinary tranſactions; whereas the 
latter is uſed to expreſs thoſe which are remarkable. 
Thus we ſay, it is a good act ian to comfort the unhappy:; 
it is a generous. act to deprive ourſelves of what is ne- 
ceſſary for their ſake. 


” of two 


——— 


— 


The wiſe man propoſes to himſelf 


an honeſt end in all his ations; 2 prince ought to mark 


every day of his life with ſome act 2 
he abbe Girard makes a further diſtinction between 
» to hi 


the words action and act. The former 


according to him, 
has more relation to the power that acts than the latten; 


whereas the latter has more relation to the effect pro- 
_ than the former: and hence the one is 

e attribute of the other. Thus we may | 
«© Be ſure to preſerve a preſence of mate al vo. 
actions; and take care that they are all a of equity. 

ACT10ON, in mechanics, implies either the effort which 
a body or power makes againſt another body or power, or 
the efeRt teſelf ab Er 
As it is neceſſary in works of this kind to have a par- 
ticular regard to the common language of mechanics and 
philoſophers, we have given this double definition : but 


the proper ſignification of the term is the motion which a 


body really produces, or tends to produce in another 3 
that is, ſuch is the motion it have produced had 


nothing hindered its effect. | Nord 
All power is nothing more than a body actually in mo- 
tion, or which tends to move itſelf ; that is, a body 
which would move itſelf if nothing oppoſed it. The 
action therefore of a-body is rendered evident to us by its 
motion only, and conſequently we muſt not fax any other 
idea to the word action, than that of actual motion, or a 
ſimple tendency to motion. 'The famous queſtion. re- 
lating to vis Viva, and vis mortua, owes, in all probability, 
its exiſtence to an inadequate idea of the word ation ; 
for had Leibnitz and his followers obſerved, that the only 
preciſe and diſtinct idea we can give to the word force or 
action, reduces it to its effect, that is, to the motion it 
actually produces or tends to produce, they would never 
have made that curious diĩſtinction. ny +, 
antity of ACTION, a name given by M. de — 
_ the Memoirs of the Pari 2 of Sciences 


for 1744, and in thoſe of Berlin ſor 1746, to the product 


of the maſs of a body by the ſpace which it runs through, 
and by its celerity. He lays it down as a general law, 
that, in the changes made in the ſtate of a body, the 
* quantity of action neceſſary to produce ſuch change is 
the leaſt poſſible.” This principle he applies to the 
inveſtigation of the laws of refraction, of equilibrium, 


| &c,, and even to the ways of acting, employed; by che 


Supreme 
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final. cat with. | "OXtity © We mul have & + = = minimam; that 


. — — — —— —_— 
which. before had always 


| : one and the fame | 9.40 — 5 3 whence it follows, that thoſe fines are in the 
3 5 | direct ratio of the velocities V, u, which is agreeable to 
The fame i 


that M. de | M. de Fermat's rule. But, in order tb have thoſe fines 
ein ie, to be in the inverſe ratio of the velocities, it is only ſup- 


entitled, Methodus invemends lineas curvas maximi vel mi- poling VS + vs =.0, which gives 8 & VTX v=a 


1 ; in a ſupplement to Which be | minimum. See Miniuwum. 
—— — = which bodies de- In the Memoirs of the academy of Berlin, above cited, 
ſcribe by central forces, the ity multiplied by what | may be ſeen the other applications M. de Maupertuis has 
the foreign mathematicians call the element of the curve, | made of this principle., And we will add, that whatever 


always makes a minimum, which is an application of may be determined with regard to the metaphyſical baſis 
faid principle to the motion of the planets. of this principle, and even to the conception he has an- 
It appears from the Memoir of 1744, that it was the | nexed to the N of action, it will ſtill bold good, 
| reſlections of M. de Mau jon | that the product of the ſpace by the velocity is a mini- 
| which led him 


to the mum in the moſt general laws of nature. 5 
M. de Fermat, and after him M. Leib-| Acriox, in poetry, is the ſubject or fable of the 
of for 


ing for the laws of re- poem. | . 5 
2 Critics generally diſtinguiſh two kinds, the principal, 
a particle of light in i and the incidental. The principal action is what is ge- 
nerally called the fable, and the incidental an coiled: 
See EPI80DE. | . 
As poems are divided into epic and dramatic, ſo each / 
geometry, that th of theſe has alſo its particular action. That of the dra- 
t to the other in a.right line; but, | matic poem ought to be one, intricate, unravelled, and 
the ſurface which ſeparates the two me- complete; but at the ſame time much ſhorter than that 
irecti ſuch manner, that | of an epic poem. ; 
the 


which 
uſe 


"v2 w_ z=yT Lobo. Boas hs 


n 
* 
* 
o 


fine The action of an epic ought to be great, one, 
fraction, entire, marvellous, and of a competent duration. 25 
locity in Firſt, it ought to be great, that is, noble and intereſt- 
known law ing; 2 common, ordi adventure not furniſhing, 
and REFR ACTION. ; from its own ſtock, the inſtructions intended to be con- 
This explanation, ingenious, is liable to | veyed by an epic poem. The action muſt be important 


. 
| 


— the particle muſt ap- and heroic.. Thus, in the Æneid, a hero eſcaped from 
perpendicular in that medium where | the ruins of his country, wanders a long time with the 

and conſequently reſiſts it the | remainder of his fellow citizens, who had choſe him for 
ſcems contrary to all the — expla- | their leader, and, in ſpight of Juno's anger, who pur- 


} 
{ 


Say \ =—_ 
f 


. 


nations of the refraftion of bodies hitherto advanced, ſues him without intermiſſion, he arrives in a country 

and of the refraftion of light in particular. Sir Iſaac | which the Fates had promiſed him; defeats very formida- 

Newton's method of accounting for it is the moſt ſa- ble enemies; and, after ſurmounting a thouſand diffi- 
offered, and 


<ultics,. with a Pein equal to his valour, he there lays 
the foundation. of a. powerful empire. Thus the con- 
queſt of Jeruſalem by the Cruſaders; that of the Indies 
by the Portugueze ; and the reduction of Paris by Henry 
Great, in ſpight of the utmoſt efforts of the | 
are the ſubjects of the poems of Taſſo, Camoens, and M. 
ap- de Voltaire: whence it is eaſy to conclude, that a 
common. ſtory, an amorous intrigue, or ſome other fimi- 
| Jar adventure, which affords a foundation for romances, 
can never become the fable of an epic 3 becauſe 
it requires nobleneſs and majeſty in the ſubjeR. 
- | _ +. Fhere are, two. methods of rendering the epic action 
Maupertuis has attempted to-reconcile Sir Iſaac | intereſting : firſt, * dignity and importance of the 
explanation with metaphyſical principles. | perſonages; this is the artifice of Homer, who has no- 
ppoling, as the above gentlemen do, that | thing elſe important in his models; every other parti- 
light proceeds from one point to another | cular might happen to common perſons. The ſecond 
the ſhorteſt time poſſible, be aſſerts that a particle of | is the importance of the action in itſelf, as the eftabliſh- 
light paſſes from one point to another, in ſuch a manner, | ment or abolition of ſome religion or ſtate ; ſuch is the 
that the ity of action is the leaſt poſſible. This | ſubjeQ choſen by Virgil, and in this he doubtleſs excels 
is a real expence in which | Homer. The action of the Henriade reunites, in 2 
ical | pleaſing manner, this double advantage. But Miltong 7 
in both particulars, excels them all. | | 
F. le Boſſu adds a third method for rendering the 
action intereſting, viz. the giving the readers an higher 
had been pretended by de | idea of the perſonages of ye pony than what they com- 
| 3 


monly entertain of man 


78% 
Ai 
T; 


; | and by comparing the 

It is many philoſophers. who | heroes of the poem with the preſent race of A 
have treated on the ſubject of refraction, none ſhould "The action ought to be one, that is, the poet ought 
_ upon fo a manner of to confine himſelf to one ſingle illuftrious enterprize, 


z fince is nece | executed by his hero, and not take the whole hiſtory of 
altcration in the calculus founded upon | his life. e Iliad is no more than the hiſtory of the 
2 In reality, according to that | anger of Achilles, and the Tyr gs of Ulyſſes's return. 
is, the ſpace divided by the ve- to Ithaca, Homer would neither deſcribe the entire 
be 2 minimum: fo, calling the ſpace run | life of the latter, nor the whole of the Trojan war. On 
the firſt medium 8, with the velocity V, and | the contrary, Statius, in his Achilleid, as well as Lucan 
run through in the ſecond medium s, with the | in his Pharſalia, has heaped together too many ſingle 
: | 1 N events, 


WF 
1 


i 


of latter ought to be included in 
ſpace of one day, or, as they ſay, between two ſuns; 
but an epic poem is not confined in reſpect to time. In 


2.8, tragedy is replete with violent paſſions, and 
is vi r 


greater extent. 

the more violent the 

leſs time the action 
action of the Ili 


given as an example. 
It is the ſame of 


particu 
epiſodes. The deſign 
poem; the hero of it attains his end 


9 >a * 


N ere  — — 
poſes to celebrate; at leaſt, we inviolably to pur- time action of a tra 
ſue that rule, if we intend to the unity of the ought to be ar mel} dur cone Guy, Ariſtotle and Hot 
action. however, ſay nothing of this matter; but the examples of 
= OE OS IIS Homer and Virgil prove it. The duration of the Hiad is 
according to Ariſtotle, have a beginning, a middle, and | but forty-ſeven days: the Odyſſey does not commence 
an end; a precept which, though in itſelf very obſcure, till the departure of Ulyſſes from the ifland of Ogygia ; 
is explained by F. le Boſſu in the following manner : | and the Æneid at the tempeſt which threw Eneas upon 
the beginning, ſays he, comprehends thoſe cauſes which | the coaſt of Carthage. Now, reckoning from theſe two 
influence the action, and the reſolution that ſome perſon | epochs, the action of the Od is but of two months 
takes to perform it; the middle is the effect of thoſe | continuance, and that of the Eneid one year. It is 
cauſes, and the difficulties which attend their being carried | true that Ulyſſes, while with Alcinoũs, and ZEncas, 
into execution; and the end is the unravelling and ceſſa- while he ftays with Dido, relate their paſt adventures 3 
tion of thoſe difficulties. but theſe recitals are introduced merely as ſuch, in the 
The poet, adds the fame author, ſhould begin his principal action and the courſe of years 
- action in ſuch a manner as to enable the reader to un- 
derſtand whatever is to follow; and the rather, as ſuch 
a beginning neceſſarily requires a ſequel. Theſe two 
principles, taken reverſely, may likewiſe ferve for the 
end; that is, the end mutt leave nothing to be expected, 
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the end by means of the middle, which is the effect of | effects in common life. © | JC 
ſomething that preceded it, and the cauſe of that which voluntary ations we underſtand thoſe which de- 
follows. | p nd upon the human will, conſidered as a free agent 

Two oppoſite plans are remarkable in the cauſes of | without whoſe determination, cauſed by ſome of its im- 
an action. The firſt, and principal, is that of the hero; | mediate acts, and preceded by the knowledge of the un- 
the ſecond comprehends rhe deſigns which oppoſe his derſtanding, they cannot be performed; and 


project. Thoſe oppoſite cauſes likewife uce con- | the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of them is in 
trary effects, viz. endeavours on the hero's part to exe- oy nn . 
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faculty, wholly conſidered in itſelf, ſhould be 
ways, either by an egg: x Eg or” without it, rather ie ation” of hewitt 188 
though the latter takes place 4 in tragedy : whereas action; the latter bein only to the motion of 
in an epic poem, the different produced by the the faculties, 38 a 
unravelling, and the different conditions in which it | nation of the will: but we likewiſe conſider 2 

o far 


— — 


ſo many branches. If it alters the fate of the principal | motions, 

perſonages, we ſay there is a peripetia, and then the | 25 their may be imputed to man. When voluntary 

action is complicated: if there be no-peripeti actions i in thei 

unravelling worked up by paſſing from a of trouble call them human actions; and as a perſon is faid to be 

to a ſtate of repoſe, we ſay, the action is moral or immoral, according as the actions have either 
The action of an epic ought to be marvellous; | 2 good or bad tendency, that is, accordin tn fe cx 

that is, full of bold actions, which have however an air} or with the law, which is their ru hence 

of probability. Such is the intervention of heathen | human actions have likewiſe the title of morals, or 

deities in the of the ancients, and that of the } moral actions. | 

"aſton perſoniied in thoſe of the moderns. But tho Human actions, conſidered in the latter acceptation, 

the poet may ſometimes go beyond nature, he ought in their eſſence, two particulars ; their matter 


| 8⁰ 

never to ſhock reaſon. An action 
cioully or ridiculouſly marvellous. 
4 ich regard to the duration of the action of an epic 
Poem, Ariſtotle obſerves, that it is leſs confined than 
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motion of one of the natural wiel i 
: of the motive faculty of the ſenſitive 
| | _ appenite, 
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appetite,” of the exterior and interior ſenſes, Kc. We lande 


might alſo —— in this claſs the acts of the will them- 


ſelves, co purely and ſimply in their natural ex- 
"ence, ſo far as they are the ee 2 flowing from a pby- 
fical faculty. 2 6 95 


2. Ker eee 
ucing ; for we are equally obnoxious and puniſhable 
the fins of omiſſion as for thoſe rn ma | 
It is not our proper motions itudes, or 
* abſence — woke „that can conſti- 
tute the matter of our moral actions; but alſo the mo- 
tions, the habits, and their abſence, which we find in 
others, provided the whole could and might be directed 
our own will. | | 42 

4. It is not the action of 'beafts, or the operations of 
vegetables, and inanimated bodies in eral, that can 
furniſh the 


are to be brought within 


—_ 


* 1 


ACT 
| being, muſt be ſued out within twenty yeats. 
of account; detifiue,' trover, and tre 


bg = 
s 


fix of aſſault and bat- 
; AN. ander within two 


jon, and not afterwards. How- 


tery 
years l 
Ever, 
theſe 


Actions may be brought againſt all perſons whatever; 
but thoſe ho are attainted of high treaſon or felony, or 
outlawed or excommunicated perſon, &t. cannot Ling 

ion ti » &c. A femme covert 


dians. 


matter of any moral action, fince theſe ſpecies | Acriox n the Caſe, a general action which lies for 
of beings are ſuſ idle of being diredted by our will the redreſs lee ey row done without force, 
and hence we ſee the reaſon why the owner of an ox that | and which, by law, are not provided againſt. 

ſhes with his horns, was, by the Levitical law, obliged This at preſent is the moſt frequent of all actions, 
pu iged | | 
to make good the damage done by that beaſt, provided | being brough certain fo 
the owner was previouſly appriſed of the vicious nature | been eſtabliſhed ; and the reaſon by 
of the creature. 1 STOP VAC 74 action 

5. The actions of another, of which we are the paſſive | is ſet | 
ſubject, may be the cauſe of a moral action, at leaſt ſo | where 
far as we have given room to commit ſuch action. Thus | AcTy | 
a woman, who has been - violated, is conſidered as in | perſon is in in hi i - | whi 
| ſome degree culpable, if ſhe imprudently expoſed herſelf | affect the life, office, Kc. or tend to the loſs of 
by going to places where ſhe had no real buſineſs, and | preſerment in marriage; or otherwiſe ; or to tlie diſinhe- 
NR I rr | damage of | 1 
* 8 6. ( 9 

The eſſence therefore of moral — | | 
imputability, if we may be allowed to that term to 
the quality whereby the effects of voluntary actions 

imputed to the agent as their author; and hence | 1s 


the agent is called the moral cauſe. - © 
Action, in the military art, implies an erigagemen t 
between two armies, args two different bodies of 


troops. - It is alſo uſed to ſignify ſome memorable ad | 


performed by ſome officer or commander. 
Acrion, in law, denotes either the right of demand- 
ing, in a legal manner, what is 


Actions are either criminal or civil. ** 
Criminal Acrions are to have judgment of death, as 
of death, &e. or only j 
damage to the injured, fine to the king, and 
REES. Z13NT 2» n 3 444: $f ; 


Under the head of criminal actions may 
ranked penal actions, which lie for ſome penalty or 

puniſhment on the party ſued, whether it be corporal 
_ CC IS melee 199 6 CERA | 


4 * 


any man's due ; or the plea 
proceſs brought for recovering the farms: wi Ry a 1 


| of | ſo immediately 


tion, &c. for the breach of ſome 

Civil Actions are divided into real; perſonal, and 
Real Ac rio is that 1 

lands, tenements, &c. in fee, or for life; i 

is either poſſeſſory, ot anceſtral ; ory, where thi 

lands are a perſon's own poſſeſſion or ſeiſin; , 

when they were in the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of his an- 


ſuſtained; ſuch is an action of waſle 
for life, the place 


| gainft a tenant 
waſted being recoverable, with treble 


temporary. A teal a Aion may 


to our well being: ſuch 
'| tain part or ſhare 


of the human body, whether vital, | 
Vital actions are thoſe without which life could not 


I 7 F | 
Under animal actions 4 — comprehended the ſenſes, 
imagination, judgment voluntary motions, without 
Laſtly, natural actions are thoſe, which, though not 
to life but that we may live ſome 
m, yet are abſolutely neceſſary 
is digeſtion. 
ACT1ON, in ow mpeg e $1.4 bLic 
of a public company's capital ſtock. 
Thus, if a company has 400000 livres capital Kock, this 
_— —— e of 1000 
livres. Hence'a man is faid to have two, four, &c. 
actions, according as he has the property of two, four, 
&c. thꝰuſand livres, capital ftock.. ew 


time at leaſt without 


in the ſame manner as ſtocks are with us. See STocks. 
Aerion, in oratory; —_— oro expreffion of the 
COuntenance, voice, geſture, - which ought to 
be accommodated to the ſubjeX. - © n 
Action, ſays Cicero, is the eloquence of the body; it 
has two parts, the voice and the + the one Hrkes 
the cars, and the other the eyes: the two ſenſes, adds 
Quintilian, — we convey our ſentiments and 
paſſions into the ſouls of the hearers. Each paſſion has 
n tene of voice, an air and a geſture peculiar and proper 
to ic. 0 ITT. | | 7 
ſenſe ; and this Demoſthenes confidered as the ſecond re- 
quiſite in eloquence, laying it down as an acknowledged 
truth, that a middling di delivered with all the 
force and graces of action, will have a greater effect on 


againſt, in five years after a fine levied, or 
* Writs of formedon for any title to 


as 


the audience'than the moſt eloquent di deſtitute 
of that powerful charm 1 * 


Ae, 


mouth always fre 


\.. e 


AcT10N, in horſemanſhip, implies the motion of the | 
various parts of a horſe in doing his paces, &c. 


 AcTioON of the Mouth, in horſemanſhip, ſignifies the 

motion of a horſe's mouth in champing on his bit, whereby 

he throws out a great deal of foam, which keeps his 
. It is a mark of fire and vigour, 

Ac riox, in painting and ſculpture, is the attitude or 
poſition of the ſeveral parts of the face, , And limbs 
of ſuch figures as are . repreſented, and whereby they 
ſeem to be really actuated by paſhons. Thus we fay, 
the action of ſuch a fig 2 
with which it is agitated: we alſo uſe the ſame expreſſion 
with regard to animals. | ; 

ACTIONARY, or AcTionisrT, ſignifies the proprie- 
tor of an action, or of a ſhare in the foreign funds, or 
capital ftock of a company. | 

ACTIVE, an epithet applied to that body or power 
which communicates motion to another; and, in this 
acceptation, the term active is oppoſed to paſſrve. 

Sir Iſaac Newton juſtly obſerves that the vis inertiæ, 
&c. of all bodies muſt have a tendency, to diminiſh the 
a of motion in the univerſe ; and. conſequently 
that there is a neceſſity for certain active principles to 


ely expreſſes the paſhons | 


ACT | 
Theſpis was the firſt. that, in order to eaſe. this un- 
formed chorus, introduced a declaimer, who repeated. - 
ſome heroic or comic adventure.  Eſchylus, finding a 


| fingle perſon tireſome, attempted to introduce a ſecond; 
an 


changed the ancient recitals into dialogues. - Before 
his time, the actors daubed themſelves with the dregs 
of wine, and Ding drawn upon a tumbrel, amuſed the 
ſpectators. Eſchy us was the firſt projector of theatres, 
He alſo dreſſed his actors in a more majeſtic manner, and 


— 


introduced the cothurnus or buſkin. "Ns 
Sophocles added a third, in order to repreſent the va- 
rious incidents in a more natural manner: and here the 
Greeks ſtopped ; at leaſt we do unt find in any of their 
tragedies above three perſons in the ſame ſcene ; perhaps 


they looked upon it as. a rule of the dramatic poem 


never to admit more three ſpeakers at a time on 
the ſtage; a rule which Horace has expreſſed in the fols 
lowing verſe: | | ll . yard We 


674 | (ange 

This however did not prevent their increaſing the 
number of actors in comedy. Before the opening of 2 
play, they named their actors in full theatre, together 


1 er 
| | Nec quarig liqui perſona laboret. xr bg 
N 


recruit it: among which he places the cauſes of gravity | with the parts they were de perform, 'T he inaderns have 
and * He adds — we find very little mo- | ſometimes brought a greater number of actors upon the 
tion in the univerſe that does not flow. from theſe prin- ſtage, in order to increaſe the buſineſs by the variety of 
ciples : and, as the cauſe-.of gravity always ſubſiſts | perſons ; but this has often occaſioned a confuſion; in the 
without being in the leaſt limdiſhed by a continual conduct of the piece. 4 „ $4298 B06 
exertion of its force, it becomes a perpetual ſource of | The ancient actors were maſked, and obliged to-raiſe 
action. | * | their voice extremely, in order to make themſelves heard 
AcTivE Principles, in chemiſtry, arg thoſe 3 K 15. of — a _ 
to act of themſelves, without any neceſſity for the action Phitne they accom w P Pe 
of others. N | 6 Aur, je? played Ar gave them the tone, and 
The chemiſts, in general, diſtinguiſh the principles of | Played While they A „ al vignette e 
bodies into active — * paſſeve. "The. — ſpirit, | Actors were highly honoured at Athens, and deſpiſed 
oil, and falt ; and thoſe of. the latter, water and earth, | at Rome, where they were not only denied all rank 
But we can by no means admit of this diſtinction; be- | among the citizens, but even when any citizen appeared 
cauſe, as thoſe principles are merely relative, they may | upon the ſtage, he was expelled his tribe, and deprived | 
become active in ſome reſpects, and paſſive in others. af the right of ſuffrage by the cenſors. Cicero, m 
Nor does there appear the leaſt reaſon for placing water au- eſteems the talents of Roſcius, but he values his 
in the claſs of paſſive principles. Mr. Homberg, and. VTtues {till more ; virtues which, iſhed him fo re- 
ſeveral other chemiſts, make only one active principle, markably above all others of his profeſſion, that 
namely, ſulphur or fire, which they aſſert to be the. ſeemed to have excluded him from the theatre. The 
fource of every action in the univerſe. See FI. 1 rench have, in this ref; the ſame ideas of 
ACTIVE, in medicine, is applied to ſuch remedies as the Romans; and the Engliſh: thoſe of the Greeks.” : 
have a quick and lively action, or which exert their force | | ACTOR, in law, implies the proctor or advocate in 
ſuddenly and with vigour. ot og Civil courts or cauſes, . Yo 2 
ACTIVE, in grammar, is applied to ſuch words as ex- ACTORUM Tabulæ, in ancient hiſtory, were tables 
preſs an action; and is therefore oppoſed to paſſive. The | inſtituted by Servius Tullius, in which the births of 
active performs the action as the paſſive receives it. The children were regiſtered, They were kept in the tvea- 
fire burns, and the wood is burned. Burns is therefore an ſury of Saturnus. bl C3364 zn 43 35720 4 
aclive, and burned a paſſus term. ACTRESS, a woman who performs or acts ſome cha- 
Verbs are divided into adive and paſſive : the former racter on the, ſtage. fl ne % 0 
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7 3573 eee enn 
implies that the ſubject of the verb performs the action, ACTUAL, an applied to ſuch things as truly 
| as I love; and the Ra that the fubje& receives che and abſolutely ſubſiſt. Thus philoſophers uſe the terms 


action, as I am loved. | . © | actual heat, actual cold, &c. in oppoſition to virtual or 

We ſay that verbs have an active and a paſſive voice; potential; and divines, that of actual grace in oppoſi- 
that is, a ſucceſſion of terminations which expreſs an tion to habitual, See Hear, Corn, RACE; &. 
active ſenſe, and another ſeries of terminations that im- Acruer Sin, that which is committed by the perſon 
ply a paſſive ſenſe. This is undoubtedly juſt with re- himſelf, in oppoſition to otiginal fin, or that he con- 
gard to the Greek and Latin langus a child of Adam. 


ges; but the tracted from being am. CF, WO, 
gliſh verbs have only an active voice, and it is by. ACTUARLEA Neve, in antiquity, were a kind of 


C 


"ACTIVITY, che power of acting, or the active fa- neſs it is to regiſter the acts and conſtitutions of the 
3 
body extends its virtue or influence. ſcribe, or clerk, who kept an account of the proviſions | 
AQtium, here he was worſhipped 
that acts. 
in a dramatic performance. The women are. called Acrus Minimus, ſignified a quantity of land 120 


means of a periphraſis, and not by the aſſiſtance of a | ſhips deſigned principally for ſwift ſailing. 
convocatioan. 
| of Apollo, from | and corn delivered out to each ſoldier.” - 
AcToR, with r - to the Theatre, ſigniſies a perſon | 
aQreſſes, but comprehended, under the general name of for in length, and four in breadth, equal to one fourth 


th. 


particular termination, that we expreſs a paſſive ſenſe. ACTUARY, or AcTuazivus, a clerk whoſe buſi- 
Sphere of Acrivirv, is that ſpace through which any. | Among the ancient Romans the actuary was a notary, 
ACTIUS, in mythology, is a ſirn⸗ 
ACTOR, in a. general, ſenſe, implies every \perſon 

who plays a part, or repreſents ſome perſon or charaQer, turns. 

actors. 


122 ; - WW (675% SITS 3K 4 f the jugerum. EEO EE £ l 2 a 
__ The drama conſiſted originally of nothing more than Acrus Major, or Acrus Was a piece of 
a ſimple chorus, who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus; in the form of a ſquare, "whoſe fide 4yas equal 


ſo that. the primitive aQors were only fingers and mu- Jo 120 feet, equal to half the jugeru sm. 
ficians, Rafe te 8) ict * mn TL nobel d £32 YE Across 
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from thei 


A D A 


Acrus - ta implied à ſpace of ground four 
feet in breadth, left between the lands as a path or way. 

ACUANITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is the ,name 

iven to one of the branches of the ichees. See 

ANICHEES, ' 

ACULEI, in natural hiſtory, the ſpines or prickles 
found upon ſeveral * both IE animal and * 


table kingdom. Scr 

ACULER, in the man ie faid of a' horſe when 
in working upon volts, he des not gu far enough for- 
ward at every motion, by which s his ſhoulders 


take up too little ground, D too my 


the center of the volt. 
ACUS, in natural hiſt this dw of we aint 


A 


— ei Se 
earth ad — been unknown ; and that the pri- 


vi ge of OY 
—— whic | Howed from their eſtabliſhment in og | 
rity. g 

This ey and deteftable fäct did not AF 
long; but it Was revived in the twelfth century b 
Tandamus, ſince known by the name of 'Tarich ite 
who propagated his 9 at Antwerp, in the reigh 
the emperor Hen "He maintained tye there ought 
to be no Adin. between -pfiefts and and 
that fornication and = "were meritorious ions 
Tanchelin had a ber of followets, 
conſtantly *eboded by 8 three thouſand of theſe 


genuſes of fiſhes, one called; in _—_ ae werde or in arms. " His ſeck did not however continue Tang 2 fer 
tobacco-pipe hh, and the other che gar-iſh his death: but another appeared under the n 
The former is about a foot and à half in ng? hue Tutlupitis,” Savoy and wo nel where t 744 | 
not thicker than à man's \finger;7 It has two very ſmall | mitted the moſf brutaf actions in'open' tay. 
fins neay the gilla nod anotheb"on the buck, dee plate J. About che beginning of py ſees ena; ons 
fige 14. Picard, a native of F landers; fp in Ger⸗ 
T be Jattery oftehrcallediche acus-of Oppian, 18-6 many and Bohemia, 110 e — the farhoub 
long and ſlender, and the back of x bluiſh colour. | Ziſca, notwithſtanding the diſc 1 3 


The under mandible. is longer than the upper, een 
furniſhed with ſharp teeth. See plate I. A. fe 
ACUTE, an epithet applied to ſuch things „ 


nate in a'ſharp Nr Ain this ſenſe je ids 


oppoſed to obtuſe) 17 5 05h 3 „ b 
The word is derived from the Greek aun, point o 


edge. 
"ven Angle, ; in gromerry, i is that which is 10 that 


WL ; right angle. 


AcuTE-ANGLED tors as is” 2 eriangle whoſe three 
es are all acute. 


Acurz- Ader Con is, seng to the 3 
bl = right cone, whoſe _ makes aun deute angle with its 


2 . 3 's 1 A . | 3241.5 
: 


of o Cone, among the an- 


—_— 22D! Selb" 


_ cients, ſignißed an ellipſis formed" 2 plane — n 


acute- angled cone. But AppolNon c 
ſuch a ſection might be made 4 cone whatever! oh, | 

ACUTE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound or tone 2 is 
ſharp or high, in compariſon of ſome other tone. In this 
ſenſe, acute ſtands oppoſed to gramm 

AcuTz Accent, See the 419 rnd | 

AcuTE Diſeaſe, among phyſicians, is that whichmoves 
with velocity to a criſis, and is attended with danger; 
and in this ſenſe acute ſtands appoſet to chronical. 

AD, in grammar, a Latin prepoſition, expreſſing the 
relation one. thi 


uſed in the compaſition of Engliſh and e 
as well as thoſe af the Latin 

AD AGE, a proverb, or popular ſentence, containing 
ſome remarkable. obſervatiun 

The word is formed De Eater a ieh, 
according to Scaliger, is compounded of - ad; and ayer, | 

Lrafad, has made a verylargeand' valuable — 
of the Greek and Roman adages; and Mr. Roy — 
the ſame with regard to the Engliſn. 

ADñAGIO, in muſic; ſignifies the firſh and loweſt of 
the four principal degrees of time eſtabliſhed in the 
Italian muſic. When! it is repeated, it igniſhee- Mild| 


ſlower time. 


CR nr adyeib5-and Agnifis fowly, 

ur * 2 u 

DAMANT, a name given by fore „„ 

the diamond. See the article DIAMOND. | 
ADAMI Pomum, Adam's apple; in anatomy, a pro- 

tuberance in the fore part of thethroat. 


ADAMI Pomum, in boragys, the name of a ſpecies of 


orange common in Italy. 
ADAMICA Terra, in mtu Ki hiſtory, a 
nous, fat, and e e rw r rm a Jelly, b 
found at the bottom of the ſea. FA 
 ADAMIT EG, in eccleſiaſt ical hi — of a 


ſe of ancioht heretics, ret ae been ar hüt 
of the Baſilidians and C oa ne 


Epiphanius tells us that! th called Adumires | 
heir pretending to /beire-c inthe tae! of 
———ů— — 
is creation, whence: they; ought-to i n 
his nakedneſs. They W marriage, 22 


— 


a ſalt, gluti- 


* F 4 
Tf» w 


ng bears to another. It is frequently 


of Ala, Kin 


ö 


| 


tained;”” Picard pretended that he was fm to” the 
world as # new Adam, to re-eftabliſh tht UF nature z 


and which, — to him, chnſiſted ii 


every 
rt 6f the and haying alf the Worhen 3 
bis ſeck found alſo ſome partizans in Poland, Holland 

and England; they aſſembled in the night; and it 6 
aſſerted, Okt öne of the fundamental maxim uf their lo- 


ciery” Way" contained in the follewirtg: verſe: 


Jutta, perjura, fecretum prodere nals. thy 


22 £1 } £194 
Genie ald en Hecht opinion, that 8 of 
the Adumites' way much earlier than the"eftahliſhnent 
of Chriſtianiey, being 'perfaaded that Mazchiz, mother 
'of Jutah, Was high priefteſ of Prinpis 3 

and — # the — which —— 
rformed to that obſcene idol, th peared ſtark 
1 But, however that be „ the AN of the Ada- 
mites were different from thoſe of the Yotaries of 
© riapes for they borrowed; from pagihiſm, only the 
fpirir of debauchery, not the worſhip” of of chat heathen 


ADAPTERS; 'or PORE e Wehe, arg 
veſſels in the form of hollow gfobes, having two' mouths 
or 4 res to each Ger: one of 
"admits the neck of the retort; and the other is 
received either by the mouth 'of another adopter, or into 
the mouth of the receiver.” ©-© 


ADAR-; the name of the ewelfth month of the eccle- 


ſiaſtical, and the ſixth of the chi year among the He- 


| brews. It conſiſts of twenty-nine days, and anſwers to 
= _ end of our Y Fand the beginning of 
arc 


the fourteenth: 


——_—— 


ſhillings 


The Jews faſt om the ſeventh of this month, on ac- 
| evunc of the deatk of 'Moſes3'' on the chirterntnt in imiZ 
tation of the Jews of Suſu; who then faſted to 2 
evils with which they Werth chreutened by —.— | 
celebrate the feaſt of P dis? in 
commemoration of their Galiverance from is mee 
cruelty of Hamann. Wk 21 991 nun W f 

As the lunar year, Which the lers fol 
calculations; 16 Kerber Wan tlie ſolar, by 4 
days, whichflat the end of three make 4 month, 


then initertalate 4 thirteenth me month, cal 
| Veadat; or the ſecond Adar. be era 


ADARCE, among the ancients, was a kind of caltifh 
concretivfiy found och reeds; graſs; Sc. in tie marſhes of 
Galatiai ie ſubſtance 78 lax and porous, like” that of 
the baſtard ſpun — afld'is -cotifidered” as 4 deterſtye, and 
r Stetters, freckles, and bret cutaneous 


ADARCON; „ Jerim bold cofn, worth about fifteen 


Kerling. 
"ADARME; in . 2 bmall Sp Seed. 


in their 
t eleven 


þ 


— 


a 


11 — 929 
« 


uſed! at Buenos Avres, and r parts of 8 America, 
* ual to our dram. 
AD ARTICULATION, u term uf V he ana- 
tomiſts to fi nify tat ſpecies of on generally 
called See ARTHRODIA. © 


ADATIS, in Frans a name given to tie inaflin 
— 


ADD 


Ear The fineſt are thoſe of 
and run about three quarters wide. 

1 DER, che the vulgar name for the viper. See 
IPER, . 


Apper-STUNG, cattle are faid to be adder- ſtung when 


„ n the adder; or the hedge-hog. 
The general meth curing this is by an ointment 
compates of dragon's blood, barley-meal, and the white 


„Ates gere, in botany, the Engliſh name off 4 


loſſum. See OrnoGLossUM, 
ek. 8 ADzEe, a * crooked ax, much 
cooper, 
1115 „in the Roman bers a transferring, 
or making Ty ods, &c. to another, either by ſale, 
or the ſentence. o 2 court of j ure. 
The word is formed from addice, one of the words uſed 
by the Roman judges when they allowed the delivery of 
890 thing or 4. on: on whom judgment had ed. 
Hence the goods, thus adj by che prætor, were 
called bong addicta, and the debtors delivered up in the 
ſame manner to their creditors, 72 addict. 
ADDTTAMEN T, D to another. Thus 


phuyſicians call the ingredients added to a medicine ready 
unded, additaments. 
"ADD ITION, in a . ſenſe, implies the uniting 


, nay things together, or adding one thing: to an- 
other 

ADDITION, in arithmetic, the firſt of the four funda- 
mental rules or operations of that ſcience, and conſiſts 
in finding a certain number equal. to two or more num- 
bers taken together, or in finding the moſt ſimple ex- 
preſſion of a number according. to the eſtabliſhed nota- 
tion ; the number ſo found being called their ſum. 

The algebraic ſign or character of addition is , com- 
Ry pronounced plus. Thus 4 2 ſignifies the ſum 


e 5, in reading which we ſay, four | 


The addition of ſingle numbers, os thoſe conſiſting of 
one digit only, is very eaſy. For example, it is evident 
that 5 and 8, or 5 + 8, make 13. 

In compound numbers, addition is performed by writ- 
ing down the given numbers in vertical columns, placing 
units under units, tens under tens, hundreds under hun- 
dreds, &c. and then taking ſeparately, the ſum of all the 
columns. This will be rendered N plain, by an example. 
Suppoſe it were required to add er the numbers 
2376 and 143, ſet them down in the proper ranks under 
each other, in the following manner: 

2376 
143 


2519 lum, or total. 


Be adding the anite. (Gayi , 3 and 6 make , 
_ Begin by down under the — of units; then 92 
ceeding to the column of tens, ſa oy Arr yr 7 make 11 
(tens), which. are equivalent to 1 and x tens, 

down therefore 1 ten under the column of tens; and 
keep 1 hundred in your memory to be carried to the 
column of hundreds; where ſay 1 (hundred) and 1 
make 2, and 3 make 5 (hundreds); which therefore 
write under the column of hundreds; laſtly, proceeding 
to the column of thouſands, where there i is but one digit 

or figure, write it under that column, and the ſum or 
dae of theſe numbers collected, will be 2510, as | 
ba! 

So that, to perform. this operation, all the ynita of the 
firſt column muſt be collected or added; and if the ſum 
of the units does not exceed q, fuch ſum muſt be written 
under the column of units; but I it be greater than , 
the number of tens muſt be kept i in memory to be car- 
ried to the next column of tens and, in caſe there be 
any units over and above the tens, they muſt be ſet 
under the column of units; but if there be no over- 
plus, then o muſt be put there to fi that there 
are no units, and the tens only are to be carried to the 
next column of tens, where the ſame method is to be 
ſtrictly obſerved as in the foregoing ; becauſe 10 units 


LAG — — 


_—— 


—— . #Þltcato—_ tl. 


11 42 Sling, and ſay 1 and 9 make 10, and 4 make 14 


; 
| 
| 
, 
; 


: 


ADD 
Tuus to add together the numbers 76948 + 24638 


+1462 + 536; Pn de former cxamgle 2 


i 


under the column of units, and 
e column 
tens, where ſay ee 4 6 make 10 
and 3 make 13, and 4 make 17 (tens), en 
dred and 7 tens; w er the column of tens; 
Bees 7, 209 carry x bundrd to che column of de 
is to 1 (hundred 
1 and 4 make 10, . 
and 9 make 25 (hundreds), equal to 2 thouſands an 
hundreds; wherefore place 5 under the column of 
undreds, and carry par arm ) to that of thouſands, 
where ſay 2 — and 1 make 3, and 4 make 7, 
and 6 make 13, equal to 13 thouſand ; write therefore 3 
under the column of tho and 1 to the c- 
lumn of tens of thouſands, where ſay 1 (ten thouſand} 
and 2 make 3, and _— 10 (tens of thouſands, equal to 
1 hundred: thouſ: muſt therefore write o under 
the column of tens 4; thouſands, to ſigni that there are 
none of that denomination, and 112. it x, which 
finiſhes the operation, and makes the ſum total 203576. 

. ADDITION of different Denominations.' When the num 
bay cw of | OC TI 
; tain, for example, pounds, ſhillings, and pence ; or 
yards, feet, and inches, &c. care muſt be taken to place 
pence under pence, ſhillings under ſhillings, ray of 
under pounds, &c. and work as before. N 
inſtance, the following numbers were to added, 
2404. 145 64. + 864. 105. 4.6 + 44 9%. 23 W 
mmm 


33 


eder nr a line under, 8 


ee es dae deres r penny unde 
p00 6 ugh 1 penny ; write therefore- x penny under 


umn of pence, and c 1 ſhilling to the column 


ſhi —— and 1 to be carried to the 
tens * — — and 1 make 

illings), exceeding 1 pound by 1 ten 
lin ere 
and carry the ſuperfluaus 2 tens of ſhillings, equal to 1 
pound, to the column of units of pounds, and then add 
up the ſeveral numbers of as has been before 
er Baa nes raph aticanates cd * 


145. 14. 
ADDITION of Decimals is in the ſame i” 


ner as that of whole numbers, "s may be ſeen/in cha feb 
ln 1 
7 415678 


= * Ov as ye 125 
* * < * - A + * 
— 
- 


— 


See che article Dzciat.. | 
In the addition of r tid ebthire 
fractions are to be into one ſum, reduce all the 
ven fractions to ſimple fractions, of one unit, and ane 
3 L. eee then the ſum 


g made a numerator to the com- 
mon denominator, make the fractional ſum ſought ;' 


t 


+ 


es 


| _ 10 üben een 


- 
F 77 
= > * 


271 *. 


| FRACTIONS, = 


which may be farther ue aa oe; . 


1418 3 * 


| Appreiow 


oe 


0 2 
b > 


. ˙— CEIRITE Fs ye <T the 


ADD 


ADDITION 
1uantities, P 
| as by 3 joining the quantities with their 


and reducing which are capable arp ap nyo that 
is, ſimilar es. Sce SIMILAR and ALGEBRA. 


Thus a, ad — b, makes a + 6, . 
joined with —b, makes a—b, —a and. —b, makes , 
2 for 7 a and 9 are 


required to be added to- 
gether, are com of ſeyeral terms, of which ſome 
are ſimilar; for inſtance, if the, polynomial 34 . 


* 
— 4 dr + 2.5, were to be added to the polmonial—1-+ 4" = 


r 
juſt as it is given, 3 
345 I" 4742 * 
err 
Fe * 2 


Then Aitpotd the other poly under it in much a 


ſucceſſively the fimilar terms to their moſt fimple | mativ 
te us of th ws poi will fund | 
to beau” Her $4) — Yr o under ſuch 
F | 
Note, ſuch tities are called ſimilar, in algebra, as 
have the — and preciſely the ſame number of 
letters; ſo 3 abd and 2 abd are fimilar magnitudes, the 
former ſignifying that the magnitude 40% is taken 5 
times, and the ſecond that it is taken 2 times, in the 
whole ; therefore, it is taken 7 times, and therefore 
ſhould be written 7 40 d, inſtead of 5 4442 d; and 
as the 7 abd is more ſimple than 5 abd+2 h, 


L obe 


reſſion. 
K In order to diſcern ſimilar algebraic rhagnitudes readi- 
ly, there is no need of giving attention to their coeffi- 
cient; but the letters ſhould be written in alphabetical 
order. Notwithſtanding 2 bad, be the ſame thing as 
2 abd or 2 dba, — be taken not to invert 
the order of the ; we ſhould not write 2 45 4 
inſtead of 2 bad, or of 2 bda. This ſerves to make the 
computation the clearer, 5 abd and 2 abd appear more 
ar magnitudes than 5 bed and 2 bda, which yet 
are the ſame as the former. The quantities 36b* c and 
46 c, are likewiſe fimilar magnitudes : but the magni- 
tudes 4 fand 24 are not fimilar, they have the 
common quantity 45, it being eflential to ſimilar mag- 
11 8 have the ſame letters and the ſame number 
ett f 


Obſerve farther, that poſitive quantities, or thoſe af- 


ſecded with the figns + n y oppoſite to negative 
quantities, or thoſe 0 the of —: thus 
when the quantities propoſed to be added are fimilar and 


affected with contrary E N 
than 


one another, that is, in caſe one be 
other, there -is in the 


a ge 
the leaſt, and what remains is 8 


difference between 


eateſt 


No as this operation or reduction, falls al 
the coefficients: it is manifeſt that LOR Bangs pen 


reducible to + 2 df, fince way df that the quan- 
tity df is taken 5 times, and 2 alſo ſhews that the 
ſame quantity df is 3 times but the ſame quan- 


tity taken 5 times, and ſubducted 3 times, is the ſame as 
if taken but twice. 
In like manner + 5 fm and — 6 Fm, will be reduced to 
1.fm, or fimpl ne 7 2 is the quantity m 6 
mes ſubducted, and + 5 fm is the ſame quantity taken 3 
__ the remainin — In muſt therefore * 
tive, and conſequently mu — fm. See NEGATIVE. 
There are no algebraic quantities incapable of * 


tion, under the above rules ; thus 2 + £2 = =, 


| 2Va0 +7 A = 


13 ab—x2, Alſo 6 SJ + 1v/ J=13vV 3: 
wy 


ter nad tees | 


A.; — 0 


manner that the ſimilar terms may fall directly under one | 


5 by 
2 draw a line under both thus diſpoſed, and, re- | * Wie «neg ire quantity is to be added to an affir-. 


And- farther, « «Var 1/40 = (a +6) Vio, by 


«f 


4b D 


adding together the magnitudes 0,6, which multiply vs 
quantity ac? 


In like a r VTIET=SN 425 A | 


- a +#x- 4 + & 
2 — ——— "4 „ 20 4 36% 348841 36 


Poſitive or amative: in diene, having the ſame de- 


e by adding together their numera- 
tors, FTT 


* _ — 22 

: — * . ee 7 ws Yea 
teen, and e. 

= —= ; and — < ＋ 2 See Fx A 


TION. 


Res ons a etc r | 


manner as affirmative ones: fo — 57 and — 
Vin 1 = * 


aXx.- 


affirmative muſt be diminiſhed by the 


negative, ofthe negative by the affirmative : ſo + 3 — 2 


114% 


= 1, and — SE ==; _ and 


Le ; _—_ 

AnpiTIoNn of Irrationals, or Surds. 8 
it muſt be obſerved, that i ide funde ane Mos f tie ume 
denomination, they muſt be made to be fo: in which 


— 


caſe, if they are commenſurable to each other,” add the 


rational quantities without connecting them-by any fign ; 
and to the ſum put the radical ſign. Thus 4/ 8” + 


D=v/ax2 + axD=a/atav/a 


232 5. On the contrary, V and VL 

being incommenſurables, their ſum will be > + 

See INCOMMENSURABLE and Sund. | 
ADDITION of Logarithms. See Lookaiunis, | 


AppiT1oON of Ratios, is the ſame with compoſition of 
ratios. See RATIO. 


45 
Abprrioxs, among diftilers, figni all ſuch. things 
as are added to the waſh or Rates ut fermenting per 
increaſe the quantity and rey of the ſpixit, or 
give it a particular flavour. ISTILLATION, 


beſides his chriſtian and ſurname, impl 


* myſtery, trade, place of abode, 
heſe . were ordained to prevent one man's 


moleſted inſtead of another, and that each in- 
ai ual might be certaiply known, and bear his owrl 


burden. 
Apprrions, in heraldry, ſignify ſome added to 
a coat of arms as marks o hp te 
ADDITIONAL, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething 
added to the uſual ſum or quantity. 


ſite to abatements. 


ADDITIONAL Duties, in commerce, ſignify thoſe du- 
upon certain commodities, over 


ties which are charged u 
and above what they uſed to pay formerly. 

ADDITIVE, ſomething to be added. Thus we ſay 
additive uantities, ratios, equations, &c. 


ADDRESS, in a general ſenſe, implies the conducting 
any affair with fill and propriety. 


ADDREss, in a particular acceptation, ſignifies a con- 
gratulation, petition, requeſt, or remonſtrance, preſented 


to the king in the name of ſome conſiderable body of 


men. 
ADDREss, in commerce, is the direction wrote on the 
back of a letter or packet, ſent by the poſt or ſome 


The addreſs ſhould contain” the _ uality, and 
place of abode, of the perſon t e letter or 
28 is to be delive A with the province, 
| "at city, town, or BY where 9 reſides. 

D ION, in anatomy, the of the ad- 
or adducent muſcles. 


3 ARB c res, or ADDUCENT Muſces, i in anatomy, 
a general name for ſuch 1 2 as ſerve to draw one 0 


Apprrions, in law, denote the titles be ks ee, to a man 


8 


and %., reſemblance. 


ö 

A 

of the body towards another; and conſequently are an- 
iſts to the abduQors. 

e word-is formed from the Latin ad, to, and duce, to 

lead, or draw. : 

AnpucTos; Indicis, is a muſcle of the index, or fore- 
finger, ariſing from the internal part of e firſt bone of 
the thumb, and terminating in the firſt bone of the fore- 
;/ which it draws towards the thumb. | 
DDUCToR Orad, is a muſcle of the eye, which, by 
its action, draws the pupil towards the noſe. It is al 
+ called Bibitorius, it directs the eye towards the 
cup in drinking. h 7 

AppucTror Pollicis, is & muſcle of the thumb which 
riſes tendinous in common with the adductor indicis, and 


aſcends abliquely towards, a broad termination at the ſu- 
95565 gi the firſt bone of the thumb: its uſe is to 
ring the thumb near the fore-finger. 

ADpvucror Pollicis Pedis, is a muſcle of the toe. 
of the os cunez ter- 


It ariſes from the inferior part „ 


tium, and is inſerted into the internal part 


- ADELLA; or Apr, the Italian name of 2 fiſh, | i 


thought to be peculiar to the river Po, in Italy. It fome- 
times increaſes to the weight of one thouſand pounds, 
and is taken with a monſtrous large hook faſtened to the 
end of a chain ; and they are 33 to draw it out of 
the water with a yoke of oxen." It differs from a ftur- 
geon, both in being a river fiſh, and in its bulk. 
it arrives at a certain ſize, it loſes the barbs it 
fore, like thoſe of a ſturgeon. The 
is firm and of a pleaſant tafte ; but 
ſoft, and not ſo agreeable. The mouth is like that of 
fturgeon, but much larger, and divided a little obliq 
a is not ſo pointed as in a ſturgeon; 
that the colour of the back is whitiſh, and has a wooly 
| nce. Brookes's Natural Hift. 
ADELPHIANI, in ecclefiaftical hiſtory 
retics, who always faſted on Sundays. 


ADEMPTION, in the civil law, implics the revo- | i 


cation of a grant, donation, or the like. ” 
ADENANTHERA, in botany, a genus e 
whoſe flower is of a . and S 
five leaves. It is one of the decandria-claſs of Linnzus, 
my a long compreſſed pod, containing ſeveral round 
ds. 
ADENOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the glands. 
The word is Greek, adnreypagie, compounded of 
«yy, 2a gland, and ypage, to deſcribe. p 
We have a treatiſe wrote by Wharton, entitled Adeno- 
graphy, printed in twelves, at London, in the year 1656; 


and another work under the ſame title, wrote by Nuck, | 


and printed in octavo, at Leyden, in 1691; a ſecond edi- 
tion of it was publiſhed in 1722. 
ADENOIDES, glandulous, or of 2 form ; 
an epithet applied to the proſtatæ. See PROSTATE. 
The is Greek, and compounded of a, 2 gland, 


ADENOSUS Mbſceſſus, in ſurgery, a hard crude ty- 
_ reſembling 2 and very difficult to be re- 
ſolved. . | 

ADEONA, in-m goddeſs 


| 


. 
invoked by the Romans when they ſet out upon aj i 


journey. 

1 ADEPHAGIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of gluttony, 

to whom o Sicilians paid a religious worſhip. 1 
AD EPS, in anatomy ines properly the 

fat, ot ſuet, found in the a and diſtinguiſhed 

from pinguedo ; but moſt writers uſe the two terms in- 


differently. | | 
ADEPTS, a name given to thoſe alchymiſts who pre- 
tend to dhe the philoſophers tone, and the 
univerſal remedy. | 


The word is iriged Gees the Lerlp ad , to ob- 
tain ; becauſe, according to Paracelſus, the one and 
the other of the above ſecrets muſt be obtained from 


heaven. | 1 4 | 
: ADEQUATE, in: a general ſenſe, implics ſomething 
exactly hy Fog to, or expreſſive of, another. 


ADEQUATE Ideas are t 


ADT 


A. 2 0 38K 


herei quantity 
different Thus z* — px* +92z —r=0; ant: 


"ADFILIATION, = cuſtom uſed amoag the ancient 
» 2 | pg the ancient 
of 2 former marriage were put upon. the fame | 
with thoſe of the ſecond. is cuſtom is ſtill retai 


ADJACENT, an epithet applied to ſuch things as 
The word is formed from the Latio, and compounded 


no 
ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying in roundiſh ſpecks 
edges of the backs of the leaves, which curl over and 
cover them. There are two ſpecies of this plant diftin- 
guiſhed by botaniſts in the following manner :?: 


ApDianTHuM Ven, or Capt eneris, true maiden- 
hair. This plant is about 2 foot high, with ſeveral 


pinnz of little roundifh finuated or 
leaves towards the tops of the ſtalts. 


The firſt | wild in Italy, and the ſouthers 


; = - 
* 
— 


parts of France, whence the leaves are 
times to us. The ſecond, à native of America, | 


is cultivated in fome of our gardens. | 
The leaves of both the maidenhairs have a flight 


tt art 
upon our ſenſes 

words by the. name of row 
| e to „ that 
Imilar to the e 

We.” from hence 
con i bo: a 
's of 3 mech. 
E that 


We 

Eat li nr 
| | needle ; we 
EEE wap" 
equally numerous, 1 5 — 


different « are 


— 
2 
n dab. 


SS 


ains 
= the | mucilaginous 


1 


* — 
= 
= 
N 4 
* 
I. 
. = 
s , . 
* * 
— 
9 


ly 
! 


5 
Ei 


111 


H 
i 


tea, f | or by. the addition 
a hide Jiquodien: ——— 8 1 
commonly ſu bſtituted in the pectoral ſyrups and 

made among us: the Canada ſpecies, which appears 
be ſuperior to is, {aid to have 
of in France, and has lately been i 


þ in. this te. . 4 
 ADIAPHORISTS, in e 


FR; 


8 


— 


FS: 


1 i 
9 : & 
* 
= 8 * 
1 


FR 


oþ 


+ 


1 


r 


F 
4 
4 


. 
Jef 


r 
DR 
8 


3 ions only 
er object: to w we © 
node Ed fn Os Wia + 
im | that we call little; it is the 

this difference which occaſions us to inyent 


REY oh for och 1 
ferable to the c. it js evident that we © Lt 
enn 

ſubſtance or agent: the fine, that 1s, the ſubſtance which 
rene, In theſe 


agent ens —_ * 
E — It L. . 


11 


Af 
Ho 
F 

24 
fl 
F 


2 
F 


Ti 
711 
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0 
Z 
| 


SI 


vs alfect: if the eyes are A 
object is Coloured; that it is to OS Rs, lac 
| — &c. & it affect the taſte rugs 7 


to, and junge, to join. 


a clerk preſented to a living by the king. 


of the arm, uſually called the humerus.” e 


in a very forcible manner, the i 
while the other excites only a faint idea; we fay, that the 
picture ſpeaks, or that it is perfect, at leaft, with reſpect 
to the other. 


Ab INQUIRENDUM, in law, is a writ command- | 


ing enquiry i re hg cone OY 
a cauſe d king's gourts. 
ADJOURNME NMENT, the putting off a cen, or other 


8 the parliamen 
being for a ſhorter time, bar 1e hoes by the houſe it. 
ſelf; Fai e 

ADIPOS phyſicians, anato- 
e &c. 2 7 OG. 
longing to the fat of bodies. 

keworls Latin, ales; and duced Greedy, fit 

Apieoses Membrane, Membrana, in 
is a particular membrane, inveſting the human 
immediately under the ſkin, and ſuppoſed to be the 
of the fat which is depoſited in its cells. 

This is not however a fingle membrane, but a con- 
geries of a great number of membranous laminz, joined 
irregularly to each other at different diftances, fo as to 
form numerous interſtices of different capacities commu- 
nicating with one another. 


| 1 
The word is Latin, admimiculum:, 


ADMEASUREMENT: PS 
age and — — 4 2 
is from admenſaratio, com. 

of ad, and metior, to meaſure. | 
ADMINICLE, a term uſed, in our old law bete 


and derived from ad: 


ADMINI TRATION,” — bende 
in a 


manage or govern. 


—— 22 in * ber. we _ of * 


Conftanticont lied wait: 
fan, r —— 
falina, or aan ſalt water, and ar-, princeps; in 


ADIT of a Mine, the paſſage, or opening, through | ingly 


which the miners paſs into the mine. 
B a nnn 


PF; JUDICATION, in law, implies the a& of ad- 
judging, or determining, a cauſe i in favour of ſome perſon. 
Te wre is Latin, adjudicatio, and compounded of 
" ADJUNCT, aer philoſophers, Serge ſomething 
A N among philo 
added 55 another, without being 4 neceſſary part of it. 
Thus water abſorbed by cloth or a is an adjunct, 
but no neceſſary part to either of theſe — 


The word is Latin, — ans compounted of af, 
ADJUNCT, in metap ſome quality belonging to 


either the body or mind, whether natural or acquired. 
Thus thinking is an adjunct of the mind, and growth 


an adjunct of the body. 
» implics an epi- 


| 


ADJUNCT, in rhetoric and grammar 
thet, or adjective, added for — and augmenting 
the energy of a diſcourſe. 

Apjuxcr is alſo uſed to fignify 2 8 or ſome 

on aſſociated with another, as an aſſiſtant. 

AD JURIS REGIS, in law; is = whit which Kes fas 


' ADJUTAGE, in hydraulics, is a tube fitted to the 
mouth of a jet d'eau. See the article AJUTAGE. 
_ ADJUTANT, in military affairs, an officer whoſe 
buſineſs it is to affift the major, and thence often called 


the aid- - major. 


The word is derived from the Latin acht, to aſſiſt. 


ADJUTORIUM, , Among. 8 implies ſome | 
external application, 


medicine, generally a topical 
ribed as an t to another — 
ADJUTORIPM, in anatomy, is a name given to 2 bone 


Hunzxus, 


* 


and the Genoeſe the next, who gave the denomination of 
admiral to the commanders of their naval armaments, 
EY —— ů — a ge- 


2 ſouthward, or weſtward. 
inque 
as in the reign of Edward III. when one William 
was ftiled, admrralis qui 


given him, which in all commiſſions afterwards was 
ted to the ſucceeding admirals. It ee 
2 above that of 


Before the uſe of the | 
title of caflodes maris was made uſe of. 

Lord-bugh ADMIRAL of England, in ſome ancient 
cords called capitanus maritimarum, an officer of 


great 
the laws of Oleron, fo 
were made at by 
i of admiral of 


antiquity and truſt, as appears 
denominated from the 


; to arreſt ſhips in great ſtreams, w_ 
war, ſhall obſerve commands of 

i puniſhment. 
ſerving in his ſhips 


arreſt them for the ſervice of the ftate ; 


the ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. who ſhall cauſe them to 
be and impriſoned. . p11 | 
To the lord high-admiral . - all. penalties 
amercements of all tranſgreſſions at 
in ports and havens; 
from the ſea ; the goods of pirates and felons condemned 

or enflaved, fea wiecks, 
to lords of manors 


on the ſhore; (not 
to the ſea), and a of -lawful prizes ; alſo 


and 
on the ſea-ſhore, 


all gen 
ſturgeons : to 


It appears that anciently the admirals of Eng 
juriſdiction of all ' cauſes of - merchants and mariners, 
happening not upon the main ſea, but in all foreign 
parts, within the king's dominions, and without them; 
and were to judge + according to 
the laws of O the time of 
things 
lord admiral ; 


| 


| princes 


| rious 


and extra-admiral. The firſt 


„one another. 


| high-admiral, whether dif 


and during 
and ſoldier | lord hi 
the ad- | nizance is taken in all maritime affairs, 


all rivers below the firſt bridge | 
ing on the ſea, or caſt} 


to ſwim, or float with. 


» 
= 
+. 
| : 4 ' 


the nobility. We have had no high-admiral for ſome 
years, the office being put in commiſſion, or under the 
adminiftration of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, _ 
who by ſtatute have the ſame power and authority as the 
lord high-admiral. ; 
ADMIRAL alſo implies the commander in chief of any 


| ſingle fleet, or ſquadron, or, in general, any flag officer 


the main-top-maſt head. 
Vie ADMIRAL is the commander of the ſecond ſqua- 
dron, and carries his flag at the ſore- top maſt head. | 
Rear ADMIRAL is the commander of the third qua- 
dron, and carries his flag at the mizzen-top-maſt head. 
Vic Abu Al is alſo an officer by the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. are ſeveral of 
theſe officers eſtabliſhed in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain, with judges and marſhals under them, for executing 
juriſdiction within their reſpective limits. Their decrees 
however are not final, an appeal lying to the court of 
admiralty in London. oy 
ADMIRAL is alſo an given to the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſhip of a fleet of merchantmen, particularly the 
veſſels employed in tht cod-fiſhery of N n 
ADMIRAL, in natural hiſtory, is the name of a beau- 
tiful ſhell of che voluta kind, greatly admired by the cu- 


a fleet carries his flag at 


There are four ſpecies of this ſhell diſtinguiſhed by the 
„ ˙ nog arr rey" 

—— 
an white enamel, vari with sof yellow, 
which, in ſome meaſure, repreſent the colours of the 


flags in ſhips of war. It is of a very curious ſhape, and 

ports | finely turned about the head; but its diſtinguiſhing cha-- 
| racter is a denticulated line runnin 

yellow band; and this diftingui 


the center of 
it from the 


The orange-admiral has more yellow than any of 
the others, and the bands of the extra-admiral run into 


properly ſignifies the office of lord 
or by joint commiſſioners, called lords of the admiralty. 

Court of ADMIRALTY is a ſovereign court, held by the 

-admiral, or lords of the admiralty, where cog- 

civil or 


” 


ADMIRALTY 


All crimes committed on the high-ſeas, or on great 
rivers below the firſt bridge next the ſea, are —_— 
in this court only, and before which they muſt be tried 
by judge and jury. But in civil cafes the mode ig 
differnt, the wt being all made according to the 
ci ! | 
_ ADMIRATION, in gr 


, a mark or character 
importing ſomething wonderful, or worthy of admira- 
tion- It is marked thus (I). N. 
The word is Latin, admiratio, and compounded of ad, 
at, and miror, to wonder. . 5 | 
ADMISSION, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies 
the act of a biſhop's admitting, or allowing, a clerk to 
be able, or properly qualified, for ſerving a cure. 
The word is Latin, admiſſia, and compounded of ad, 
to, and mitts, to ſend. . 8 
ADMONITION, in ecclefiaftica} hiſtory, ſignified a 
part of diſcipline, conſiſting chiefly in warning an 
offender of the ir: ities obſervable in his con duc, 
and adviſing him to be more careful for the future. 
The word is Latin, admonitic, and compounded of ad, 
and monito, to th. *7: n 
ADNATA, 
whatever 


whether they are inſeparable, as hair, horns, &c. or only 


aſcititious, as the various epiſitical plants. 
The word is Latin, and compounded of ad, and nato, 


in natural hiſtory, is a general name for 


row on animal or v 


| 


ADNATA Tunica, in anatomy, one. of the tunics or 


| coats of the eye, otherwiſe called conjunctiva and al- 


ob tee ˙ cored: the white of che 


* 


ye, and by the tendinous s of the 
. N 3 


egetable bodies, : 


ports, 
à z concluſion to the Sappic verſe; as in the 


— 1 — and the feeds are 
r f ares” ances | 


„ture, but 


- wherefore he that was to adopt 
were cunuchs allowed to adopt, as 


A D O | 


8 See the article ETER. 


'ADS 


even required that the perſon who adopted. ſhould: be 


| ADNATA, or ADNASCENTA, among —— ſig-eighteen years older than his adopted ſon, that there 


tion under the earth, from the lilly, — Hyacinth, 

and other flowers, and afterwards grow to the roots. 
ADNOUN, a term uſed by fome to de- 

8 See the article ADJECTIVE. 

The word is TT” the Latin, adromen, and 

TO. oat „ 
ancient philoſophers, 

tion, the cighth being 


hi io grow or ec: 22 uſed by the 
facred writers. 
— — 


nifies my lords. 
ADONTIA, in . were feſtivals celebrated in 
FFT 


nis. See Aponis. . 


might at leaſt appear a probability of: his being the na- 
tural father. 

ADOPTION, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, i is applied to the 
paſſion of Our Saviour, and the communication of the 
merits of bis death, which being applied to us by 299k 
tiſm, we become the adopted children of God, and hays, 
mnt 2 Tore This is the doQtring 

ht by St. Paul in ſeveral places, particularly in 
Rom. Mil. 4 5. (Gal. iv- 465. | | 

ADOPT E is an epithet applied, in a general chte 
Irrer 
the conceſſion of r. Thus we fay, a ; 
r We.::* — Oinatei an 

A T a part np the- | ve 
their pretended deities : the poſture for this: pagan ga re- 
gard was putting their to their mouth, and kiſſ- 


it. 
yo cant ie adrratio, and compounded of ad 
to, and or or:s, the mouth J 2 
Adoration, in the Holy Scriptures, is taken not only 
for that veneration or worthip due to God alone, but 
likewife for thoſe marks of outward reſpect which are 
paid to ſuperiors. Adoration of both kinds js 


Latin poets, conſiſting of two fect, the firft of which is — ſcrutiny. "ih election adoration, the 


a daQtile, and the ſecond a ſpondee, or trochee. 
It was originally uſed in the lamentations for the death 


of Adonis, and from that circumſtance acquired its name. | pope. E 
however, is only as | do not adore the new 
following : 


Its principal uſe among the 


S:andit æratas vitieſa naue 
Cura, nec turmes equitzm relinquit 


HorAT. 


Libanus, where he was at laft flain in the chace of a wild 
boar. 


About, in , 2 ſmall fiſh of a cylindrical 
ſhape, ind tout fx inches lng, fuppoled by Mir. Ray 


. —— 


flower is of the roſacrous 2 


ADOPTIANS, the fol- 
R 1 Ic, 20d Elgand of Toledo, who, 
towards the end of 
notion, — i the fon of God, nor by — — 


adoption. 
ADOPTION, an 28 | which any one takes ano- 


ther into his family, owns for his fon, and appoints | 
tim for his heir. 

The word is Latin, adeptis, and derived from adopts, 
to chuſe. 


The cuſtom of adoption was very common among the | name 
ancient Romans; —— 
cauſes in the Laws, and with certain fortaalities 


tuſt learar the Greets, | 
. — 2 


PFC . 1 
tended for the comfort of thoſe who bad no children ; 
was to have no children 
of his own, and to be paſt the age of getting any; nor 
being under an actual 
ay children; neither was it lawful | 


| to be iſſued before the king 


9 man to adopt an elder, becauſe that would | 
to the order of nature; nay, it was 


laim him 

tiny, 

till he is — 
ADOSCULATION, a term by Dr. Grew, 40 

imply a kind of impregnation, without intromiGion g and 

in this manner he ſuppoſes the impregnation of plants is 

PAS of the farina faxcundans'on * 


ADOSSEE,. in heraldry, implies any two animals 


placed back to back. 


AD QUAD DAMNDM, in law, aporit which ought | 


certain liberties, as 2 
fair, market, or the like; ordering 
what damage in like to be che conſequence of dach = 
grant. 

ADRACANTH, the fame with tragacanth. bee che 
| article TRAGAcanFH. : 

ADRACHNE, a name given by ſome botaniſts to a 
ſpecies of the arbutus, - or trawderry-tres. S An- 
BUTUS. 

 ADRAMMELECH, in mythology, 2 wor- 
ſhipped by the —— of 9 A 4 
pms in the Holy Land by the kings of 

had taken Samaria, and put a period to 
the kingdom of Iſrael. The 2 


that idol. 
It is a Fertan word, an Gi « he magniicem 


+ ee in 
to Sicily, 


 ADRASLIA, in — 2 kind of Pythian games, 


celebranadia 
ADRIANE — a {2 of 


EF 
1 Magus, and flouriſhed about the year 34. 


is the only perſon who has preſerved their 
and memory; but he gives us no account of their 
- Probably «this ſet, and the fax others which 
— 12 their name from the 
particular diſciples of Simon. The ſecond were the fol- 


lowers uf Adrian Hamſtead, the anabaptiſt, and held 
M ee r N 


AÞSTRICTION, amang among phyſicians, implies a too 

= — 
cularly in 3 in- 
is 0 

e * to — wh” 


A D U 1 


D TERMINUM 9»; 
| a which lies for 4 * 


tion of a leaſe, whether it be for years or life, the 
] exp 2 ir peotatie of tie bak, be: refuſes to quit 
the premiſes. 


ADVANCED, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething | 
placed or ſituated before another. 


ADvANCED Ditch, in fortification, is the ditch far. | 
rounding the glacis or eſplanade of a place. 

ADYANCED Guard, in military affairs, denotes the firſt 
line of an army marching towards an enemy. But it is 
more particularly uſed to ener 2 — n of horſe 
ſtationed before the main — 

ADVANCER, . 
ſtarts, or branches of a 
antler and the palm. 


reteriit, in law, is 4 writ of 


 ADUAR, ET i andy vals conſiſting of ſides 


tents, which the Moors and Arabians move from one 

place to another as ſuits their conveniency, or the coun- 
try affords paſture for the cattle and flocks. | 

ADVENT, a feſtival in the Chriſtian church ; being 


the four Sundays immediately ing 
In the Ambrohan office, t has fix weeks, and 
— Gregory, in bis e 1 it fwe. It is 
inted to employ = 15 ts of Chriſtians on the 
IR Advent, or comi in the fleſh,” and his 
ſecond Advent, or 708 Ll to A. the world. The 
primitive Chriſtians practiſed great auſterity during this 
ſeaſon. At firſt they faſted three days in the week, but 
were afterwards obliged to faſt every day. | 
ADVENTITIOUS, whatever advenes, or is urin 
ſically added to 2 body or thing. Thus adventitious 
matter is that which is joined fortuitouſly to a body. 
 ADveEnTITIOUsS, among civilians, implics ſuch goods 
or effects as are acquired accidentally, or by the liberality | ages. 
of a ſtranger. Ie alſo f ifies thoſe effects which a per- 
ſon LY collateral, not by direct, ſucceſion. 
REM I aſpiciendum, i in law, is a writ com- 
may 


1292 Re whether ſhe be or be 
child by a former huſband, on her with-boldiog | ment 
lands from the heir, | 
ADVERB, in grammar, is a word joined to a verb, 
adjeftive, &e. and ſolely applied © png ene 
and reſtraining the latitude of their 
eee 
to, and verbum, a verb, q. d. a word added to a verb. 
Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain claſſes, the principal of which ace, thoſe of order, 
of place, of time, of quantity, of quality, of manner, 
of e of doubting, of compariſon, and ol in- 


Antal, ſomething belonging to "adverbs, 
They 3h: lay, adverbial. exprefions, and adverbial 
num 

ADVERSARIA, a kind of common-place book, uſed 
by men of letters for entering whatever occurs to them 


worthy of notice either in reading or converſation. -. 

The word is Latin, and compounded of ad, to, and 
verto, to turn. ; 

ADVERSARY, in a general ſenſe, denotes an enemy, 
or one that oppoſes another. 

The word is formed from the Latin pr aon, ad- 
W againſt, compounded of ad, and verta, 


1 in law, fignifies either of the contending 
es, conſidered as ng. each other. 

L of ADVICE, in commerce, implies a letter ſent 

by the drawer of a bill of exchange, or the remitter of 

om &c. to his co 


rreſpondent, informing bim that he 
as drawn ſuch a bill, or ſent ſuch a quantity of mer- 
chandize, by ſuch a ſhip, or other conveyance, 
No perſon ſhould either or pay 4 bill of ex- 
change e ſuch letter of advice, which ſhould con- 
tain the name of the perſon in whoſe fayour it is drawn, 
the date of the bill, and the ſum drawn for. 

ADULTERATION, in a. general ſenſe, mifies the 
act of debaſing, by ſome improper mixture, ſomething | 
that was pure and genuine. 


2 e and derived from 4. 


Grid is the making it of « baſer 


or or his heirs, if after the 


| wiſh ſuch ungenerous practice, to call it 


* ADULTERY, the crime committed by mare pie 


derer. 


| appointed to 


4 U 


metal, or adding Fm than is 
uſed in the genuine and ſtandard coin. All Kar: ba haye 
conſidered this action as a capital offence, 
n in is the aQ of uſing 
dicats of leſs virtue in a pas + Icinal compoſition, in 
_—_ 1 fave ex pernicious practice 
impeded {s of the healing. 
— of fa ws Log to the 


as 
art, and too 
tient. We 
y no harſher 
name; was baniſhed from the world; but this we fear 
will never be the caſe, at * till private emolument 


* purſued than the n „ | 
ne 


greatly 


| ſons, whether man or woman, 6 GS in violation of their 
| marriage vow, have carnal commerce with another be- 
the perſon to whom they plighted their faith. 

The Mofaic law, commanded that both the man and 
| the ww doit had been guilty of adultery ſhould be 
| put to | 

The Greeks as well as the Romans enafted {evere laws 
at. adulterers: . Solon, the wiſe law-giver of the 

edemonians, made it lawful to kill the adulterer, and 
enacted that the woman ſhould be puniſhed, by ſtripping 
her of the ornaments bel onging to her quality, by baniſh- 
ing her from all religi emblies, and i from 
fociety in general. gow 1 Thurians had an expreſs law, 
that perſons guilty of this crime ſhould, be repreſented 
2 the ſtage, and conſequently expoſed to public in- 

7. 

Among the primitive Chriſtians aduſterers were not 
admitted to the communion till Dy had done ſeven 
years penance. in faſting and ſackcloth, in ſevere afflic- 
tions and ſorrow, n to the diſcipline of thoſe 


ke Saxons y burnt the adultereſs, and . 


a gibbet over her aſhes, wheroon they hanged the adul- 
terer. 

Ma the tha act Bawak i £4 and; the ich- 

* adulterer was the ſame 5 that of 4 

t 


di- 


od, vorced from her huſband, and 22 0 her er. 
ut perhaps the laying. 


heavy fine. upon the man, and 


ſtripping the woman of her riches, is à more probable 


method. of preventing the OT. of Ar, than 


more ſevere methods. 


1 in 828 language * of ſeri ſometimes 

ies idolatry, or - ipping o 

SCA kk amo ee implied a perſon 

ſkilled in their po, nada who undertook the defence of 

| cauſes at the bar. 

The word is , 8 and co compounde of ad, 

rr led in to the 
ce 0 er, 5 
Romans had a very high opinion of the pro- 


feffion of advocates ; ſo that the ſeats at their bar were 


'crouded with ſenators and conſuls; and the ſame voices 


r Nr, ed in de- 
fending them. 1 —.— herefore . the 


1 5 were to their perk ay or On their li- 
berty. But this order in proceſs of dime greatly debaſed 
itſelf, the; ber r became _.venal, and the 5 Ah mer- 
cenary he tribune re Cynicus therefore, procured # 
law to be. paſſed, forbidding advocates to take mon 
r they Sens os this was found ineffectual, 
* ty © vocates continued, notwithſtanding 
the utmoſt efforts of the tribune. 
| The word advocate is {ll uſed in countries where the 
| civil law obtains, .to ly thoſe who plead the cauſe of 
clients at the bar, in KA there f * of ad- 
vpcates, conſiſti 21 one hundred and ei * >" an 
all actions before the lor I Teton. 


Lord Abvocarx, one af the officers: of ſtate in Scot- 
| land; hg pleads in pn of the a or wherein 
| «be King de „ | 


"Avyocare, oy 


'  Anvocars, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſignifies a perſon | 
whoſe function it was to defend the laws and revenues of 
the church and its religious communities. 

Confiflorial Anvocartes are officers of the apoſtolic 
chamber, who plead in the confiſtories at Rome. 

Fiſcal Apvocarz, in Roman antiquity, was an offi- 
cer of ſtate under the Roman emperors, who pteaded 
in all cauſes wherein the fiſcus or treaſury was con- 
cerned. . 9 , | 

ADVOWEE, in law, fignifies the patron of a church, 
or the perſon who#has the right of preſentation to a be- 


'nefice. - 
in law, the right of patronage, 1 


ADVOWSON, 
of preſenting to a vacant benefice. ES | 
Advowſons are either appendant or in groſs; the 
former depend upon, and paſs as appurtenances to a 
manor or lands; but the latter is a right of preſentation ' 
ſubſiſting by itſelf, and belonging to a perſon, without 
any relation to manors or lands. - EY 
| 5 both caſes, however, advowſons are quay the 
property of the patrons as their landed eſtate; may 


accordingly be granted away by deed or wilt, and _ 


come aſſets in the hands of executors. 

ADUST, among phyfical writers, is a term applied 
to ſuch fluids of the human body as are become of a hot 
and hery nature. | IN | 

The word is Latin, adiſtus, and compounded of ad, 


and ure, to burn. 


ADUSTION, in the healing art, implies an inflam- 


mation of the parts about the brain and its membranes, 
attended with a hollowneſs of the eyes, a pale colour, 
and dryneſs of the body. | 7, 
ADY, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of palm-tree, 
found in the iſl 
a lemon both in ſize and ſhape, and contains an aromatic 
kernel, whence an oil is expreſſed, which is uſed inſtead 
of butter by the inhabitants. , 
ADYTUM, in antiquity, the moſt retired and facred 


part of the heathen temples, into which none but the 


prieſts were ſuffered to enter, and from whence oracles 
were delivered. | | . 


The word is Greek, av7or, inacceſſible, and com- 


pounded of a, priv. and uro, or quo, to enter. | 
e Be kind of crooked ax uſed by ſhipwrights, 
co 5 LS 
„ AMON marians, 
compoſed o Fand E. 
Grammarians are not _—_ with regard to the uſe of 
this diphthong in the Engliſh language ; ſome being for 
retaining it in all words where it was uſed by the an- 
cients, and others for laying it totally aſide, and ſup- 
plying its place with the ſingle E. Mr. Johnſon is of 
the latter opinion, and obſerves, that it ſeems not pro- 

perly to have any place in the Engliſh alphabet. * 
ACEA, in antiquity, were ſolemn feaſts and games 
celebrated at Egina, in honour of acus, who, on ac- 
count of the ftri& juſtice he diſpenſed upon earth, was 
feigned to have been appointed one of the judges in 
E er _ Q 
ACHMALOTARCH, in antiquity, a title given 


to the principal leader and governor of the He rew 
captives reſiding in Chaldza, and the neighbouring 


countries. | 5 | 
The word is Greek, a/XpardJepy n;, and compounded 
of ary pn, war, and axwr@-, a captive. ' | 
The Jews themſelves call this magiſtrate Roſch-galuth, * 
chief or prince of the captivity, and pretend that there 
has always been a continual ſucceſſion of theſe princes, 
from the time the Hebrews were carried away captive 
from Judea, to this day. But Baſnage aſſures us, that 
there was no zchmalotarch before the end of the ſecond 
century; and Prideaux has ſhewn, that the æchmalo- 
tarch, at preſent, is nothing more than the head of their 
religion, Nike the epiſcopus Judzorum in England, the 
altarch at Alexandria, and the ethnarch at Antioch. ; 
 #DILE, #4ilis, among the ancient Romans, implied 
2 magiſtrate, whoſe chief buſineſs conſiſted in ſuperin- 
tending edifices of all kinds, 1 which be- 


longed to the public, as temples; aqueducts, bridges, &c, 
* They had als the cart of 5 - public places, 
| weights, and meaſures, The prices proviſions were 


of St. Thomas. The fruit reſembles. 


4 
* 


* 
: 
jd 2 _ \H : 
of” „ * * N 7 . Pp « 
| N , | 
: 


of debauchees, puniſhed lewd women, and ſuch perſons 
as frequented gaming houſes, They had the cuſtody of 
the plebiſcita, or 
medies, and other pieces of wit; and were obliged to g 


- 


 hibit magriificent games to the people at their own ex" 


pence, * | 
" There were originally only two ædiles, who were 


| choſen out of the common people; but perſons of this 


claſs being unable to ſupport the enormous expence at- 
tending their office, two others were created out of the 
patrician order: theſe took upon themſelves the chatges 


as the two plebeians were tiled minores. 
: Julius Cæſar, in order to caſe theſe four mapiſtrates 
increaſed their number to fix, calling the two additi 


ones ediles arrrales, from their having the inſpection of = 


all manner of grain committed to their care. 
AGILOPS, in ſurgery, an ubſcefs formed in 
corner of the eye next the noſe. | 


45, a goat, and , an eye; becauſe the patient afflicted 
with an ægilops has a caft in the diſeaſed eye, 
bling that of a goat. | * 


ſometimes without, an inſtammation, apf often 


ſuperficially; but at others ſeated ſo deep, that unleſs | 
the part be preſſed with the finger, it cannot be perceived. 


Ihe matter contained in this tumour is ſo ſharp and 


ach 
and ſometimes the bones called offa plana, as well as the 
adjacent bones of the noſe, frequent! 
ous caries. Sometimes the inferioran 
ducts are fo totally eroded, that the tears, mixed with 
the matter, continually flow into the eye, - from the 
punQa lachrymalia, and at laſt cauſe a true fiftula la- 
c 16. n IS 


As the inflammation in the 


uſing a 'danger- 


to, maturation as ſoon as 


troubleſome fiſtula. ' The applications er for this 


with a knife or lancet, the matter gently preſſed 
common manner. If the ulcer breaks 


it often does, and the aperture be ſo ſmall that the matter 


cannot diſcharge itſelf, it ought immediately to be en- 


larged with a piece of pre 


other ulcers. 
be pr to 
the elle of : euphorbium. And over the com 


Heifter's Surgery. 
IS, in 


with the ſkin 
ſuckled him. 


of the games, and were called æufles cures, or majores.. 


' alſo fixed by the ædiles, who likewiſe took cognizahce < 


ers of the'people;; inſpected all (b 


: 5 
The word is Greek, æry me, and compounded of 
ry 
In the beginning of this diſorder, a tumour with, and 


— 


8 that it corrodes not only the ſkin, but even tie 
al duQs, the fat ſeated near the ſinuſes of the ye, 


uperiot Iachrymal 


| „ tends rather to 
ſuppuration than reſolution, the tumour muſt be brought 
poſſible, leſt it generate into a 


ſe are emollient cataplaſms, or plaiſte?s of diachy- 

lon with the gums. But as ſoon as the matter is known _ 
to be formed, the lower part of the tumour ould be 
a diphthong or double vowel, | opened N 
| | out, and the ulcer carefully deterged and healed in the 
8 a3. 


; pared ſpunge or gentian root, 
or with the knife. After which 1 muſt bread like 
| If the bone be found to be carious, it will 
dreſs it with lint dipt in ſpirit of vitriol, 'or. 
dreffings, a compreſs dipt in lime-water muſt be applied, 
till the caries is removed, and the wound fit for healing. 
mythology, implics the ſhidld' of Jupiter 
GET or Mines oe $ OT * " 
The word is Greek, en, and derived from af, 
4 78, a ſhe-goatz becauſe Jupiter covered his ſhield 


It is added that Jupiter, having made à preſent of this 


buckler to Minerva, the 


defs fixed the head of Me- 
duſa on the middle of 


in a moiſt ſpring, acquire a us quality. 
The word is Greek, and compounded- of ank, a goat, 

and oy, deſtruction; becauſe 

which feed upon its leaves. 


Tournefort deſeribes a plant by the name of Chamede- 

flore tute, Which be 

2 of Pliny, and which he found 
ds, that the inhabitants of thoſe parts 


dendros Pontica, maxima, meſþili folio, 
takes for the 
in Aſia. He add 
have a tradition, probably founded on repeated obferva- 
tions, that the Honey de b. 

flowers of this plant, 'ftupifies thoſe that eat it. _ 


. 4 


ſhield, by which means all 

thoſe who looked on it were turned into ſton e 
AGOLETHRON, in botany, the name of a plant 

which, Pliny ſays, grows in Pontus, and whoſe flowers, 


it kills thoſe goats 


which the bees extract from tlre 
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mythology, the winds, 
with regard to the ge. 2 


2 ho 1 ipara. Wie Jule in 
1 of this kind, at — where- Sirongyle, one ofthe ſoren iſlands thatzve called Alina, 
igri incipal i as being all under the dominion of Aolus. | Ts. | 


hoiled to. proges 


name to the calour-of the „which is a duſky | 
brown, reſembling that of the ſkins of the Wgyptians | 

AV. Acvetiacun, the ſcum of the above ointment 

off while the medicine is boiling to a proper con- 
face. nr 
in the ſame intentions as the former. 

- ALURUS, in — , 2 deity worſhipped by the 
ancient Egyptians, under under the ben ef x cat, or of a man, | 
with the. head of that animal. 

F. Montfaucon'has a figure of this ancient deity, 
Bi Four eurmar por, xr large vaſe, crowned with a 
lobe. The head is alſo pa 10 rc it being 
She cuſicns that to — all their 
denies as having ome to the ſun. the had 

goddeſs, whom — 

— — | regard for this 
a | 
animal, that the killing 3 | 
fign, was puniſhed with death: and Diodorus relates, 
that, in the time of extreme famine, — — 
A | 
—— e in en of. 
a or ion, which of 
— EL Tr | 
e 

2238 1024s 

FTI Sanding belonging 2 | 
vered in, the perplexed manner of an znigma. | 

r 
— — nenn FT 

ia. 4 


er whi | ither | 
anther | 141 — deduced dither from che — 


eo ſea Chronologers. 
in | differ as ꝙ the true point o dime in which Chriſt was 
born: ſome place it two years, others four, and ſome 
r heat. Tork; ' | fire, before the vulgar re, which is that in general uſcd- | 
Ide inſtrument, — kinder beck, For the different raus, 
or pipe, having a narrow orifice inſerted into the ball by 
means of a ſhouldered ſærew. This pipe, being ken 
out, the ball is filled almoſt full of water, and 
pong agen: ſcrewed in, _—— # pliced ene longs RI rden 
charcoal; where it is well cated, and there iſſues So ers Grad, aire, 02 b 
from the. orifice a r, with violence and | Anta Tide. See Tos. — 
great noiſe, which continues till all 


included water AERIANs, ——— nt 
1s diſcharged: - The ſtronger the fire is, "the more elaftic who , 175 


and violent will be the ſteam, 2 
cat the ſmall orifice of the pipe be not, N 
ſtopped up; becauſe the inſtrument d; in chat caſe 
infallibly burſt in pieces, Wich ſuch. violence as may 
greatly.endanger the liyes of the ei it i 7 21nd 
Another wa of introducing water is to heat hs: in 
ball dat ww py, which vit ie out all al 


1 


Sa if 


5M 


'# He alſo: „ 
[\ ſerve the ſtated feaſts of the church, admi 
into his ſet who lived in continence, vn condemned 
as unlawful. - + | 
— « deſcription of the nit. 431 
cri 
Page, OGY, an account of the nature and proper- 
ties of the air. 15 


„a diſcourſe. 
AEROLOGICE, among phyſicians, implies that part 
of medicine which relates to the air, its properties, and 
A. in the animal S and its efficacy 1 in preſerv- 
ing and reſtorin 
 EROMANGY. at a ſpecies of divination among the 
— ed by obſerving the air, winds, &c. 
The word is Greek, and ar 40 of an, air, and 
a, divination. 

AEROMANCY, is alſo uſed by ſome writers to ſigni 
the art of foretelling the various changes of. the air and 
— dy means of barometers, hyrometers, ders 2-4 

C 
 AEROMETR , the ſcience of meaſuring the air, 
_ word is Greek, and compounded of yp, air, and 
to meaſure. It comprehends not only the doctrine 
of t the air itſelf, conſidered as a fluid body, but alſo its 
— elaſticity, rarefaction, and condenſation. - See 

ASTICITY, RAREFACTION, and CONDENSATION. 

The term is at preſent not much in uſe, this branch 
of natural philoſophy being more frequently called ** 
matics. See PNEUMATICS, _. 

+ Baron Wolfius, late profeſſor of mathematics at Hall, 
having reduced ſeveral properties of the air to geome- 
trical demonſtrations, firſt publiſhed, at Leipfic, his 
* of Aerometry in German, and afterwards more 

arged in Latin, which have been ſince inſerted in his 
2 


4 in five vols. in 4to. 
UGINOQUS, an epithet applied to ſuch particu- 
lars as reſemble — * or the ruſt of copper, either with 
regard to taſte or colour. 
ZERUGO, in natural. biſtory 


ruſt of copper, whether — or 
is found about copper mines, and the latter made — 
corroding copper mn acids. See the article Ven- 
DIGRISE. 

ES, in natural hiſtory, ſignifies copper. It is alſo 
uſed for money: coined o that. metal. 

As, EsculAxus, or ERES, in mythology, the deity 
who des over the coinage of. 

8 a ſceptre in his left hand, and a balance 

in = 75 


; rag a chemical preparation, made of thin 
. of copper, ſulphur, and nitre, placed 


frratum in a crucible, and ſet in a charcoal fire, till [the 
ſulphur is conſumed'; after w * 1 pper is taken 
out of the crucible and dy ome 82 


the leaves. of | un. vinegar, — repeat bs 1 


nation. 
Its — EE uſe i is in colouring glass, to which ives 


2 beautiful tincture. [The ſurgeons uſe it as a — e; 
and 1 — have given it internally: but it Pome a 
medicine, and ſhould be avoided. 
SAO l, in natal hiſtory, 4 ſpecies. of leg. 
winged hawk, generally called, in Engli » the merlin, 
ERLIN $.2 


„FF — —— i 
ry pou water-fly, with a _ 8 = 
A $83.80 & 2% 
ASCHYNOMENOUS, 'an epithet ſometimes ap- 

plied to a genus of 
plants, which contract their leaves on the „ere of 
— 28 Cn the touch. Io 

he word is &ree + derived 

n 

CULANUS, in 5 See Es. 
cls, in — 


| 


4 


. 


| — 1 . 
| —— — with darts by Apollo: 


I 


"The word u Greek, and compounded of a, ar, 


10 the 
cial. by Ggnifics th | 


r money. He is |, 


——— generally called; ſenſitive [ 


2 ee 


& 


ABT 'H 


i ot the child; called him Ef atid e 
e com- 


| 


„ | | 
from the head to the tail, with broad brown arid black 
ſtreaks ; and the ſcales | 


that cover the 
and 


The Braſi ſerpent, variegated wi 
defended with ftrong fcales of a dull bl 
with black, and finely undulated. 
— _ if died, and the tranſverſe 1 


* white. 


| 


he efculapian ſerpent of Panama in America hah 
bluiſh violet coloured body, and the 2 is 
blue, with tranſverſe large white ſcales, 5 
gether, except at the bending of the 
are all . oF The head 1s covered 
uniform ſcales. 'The mouth is armed with 
teeth; and it lives upon mice and ſmall bi 
—_—_— — * like muſk. 

e s. an American t, 
Kind, The ſcales are — Og 
with large bay brown ſpots, ſome of 


and others oblong ; but the belly is whitih, a 


argoli is of the ſame 
ſcales are of a whitiſh aſh colour, diſpoſed in a 
manner, and more exactly than in the former 
is r Th re the head and eyes 


"The alc ian ſerpent of Brafil is near 
eſculipinn ſerpent of Brafi) is near 
ad theteck Gerrounded — 
on the body are white, and in the — 
former | each being marked in the middle with a ſmall 
row. —— — —— 
Ee SG 
ä rr. r 
ſmall teeth. 

e r ſerpent, af the Faſt 
| wn lu Ae 
6 ſhaded with d brown, 
markably. 4 is encircled with 
of which are narrow, others | 
ſides, and under the belly, are of a yellowiſh aſh colour 
the bead is little, ſhort, and prettily [variegated wi 
black and brown; the forchead is marked with 
— e i 

teeth are very ſmall, the 


* the tail Bane? Brookes's Natural H,. 
ceners. See CoPARCENERS.. | 
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SNECY, in law, Ggnifics the prictty of age among 


 JASTIVAL, f delon to, e Bode 
with, the ſummes. Thus the zftival ſolſtice is the ſame 
with the ſummer ſolſticmme . 211 
| The word is Latin, e/tives, and derived from fat, 
ſummer. 124 50 270954 6 eee ee 


A con | 


ng phyſicians, implies tame ak; 
— conveying heat tothe whale 
part o 

"The word in this 6 ſenſe is derived from an, 


XMswTvany, among 
any other. contriv 


275 


| * 


2 ay; repenting * opened her womb, and, 


1 


1 Pp hae away cn gry hoe 18 
opinions, 
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 ronveyed through the vacuum 
much ſubtiler medium than air, 
drawn -out remained in the vacuum ? And is not this 


eit 
118 


Is not this medium much rarer with 
of the ſun, 
them to great diſtances, doth 
great bodies. tow: 
the denſer 


85 
- 


with all ich 

gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations. Sounds | 
3 feet in a ſecond of a minute of 
ume, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time, 

move about 100 Engliſh miles. Light moves from the 
ſun to us in about ſeven or eight minutes of time, which 
diſtance is about 70000000 iſh mi 

horizontal 


ntal parallax of the ſun to 


: — X 


acting and dilating 


be ſufficiently uniform, 
Jac when vi 


ſuppoſe them to 
ſingly, though the reflexions in their 
cylindrical ſurfaces may make the -whole nerve 


poſed of many capillamenta) appear opake and white, 


- 
„ 
- 
— — 
— 


— 


of when cok ſpirit 

F 
without leavin . 
— ye — 2 r 


di Theſe properties it has in common 
23 pirit : but it reſembles an all in that it is not 
miſcible with water; and. this —_— 
ferent from ſpirit of wine, the nature of which is to be 
miſcible with all aqueous liquors. 

4 Another very 
tity with 
7 


prope of ther is great ali 

, exceeding even 8 It does 

diffolve —— in its me- 

talline form: but if a ſmall quantity of æther be added 

2 d, in aqua regis, and the whole ſhaken 
ates from the aqua regis, 

and remains diſſolved the n.— The follow- 


ing 
both eaſy and ex 
Put into a 


itious. 
. U 
perfectly pour on it at once two 
pounds of hi . ſhake the 
jetort gently ſeveral times, i in order to mix the two li- 
quors. This will produce an ebullition, and conſiderable 
heat: va will aſcend with a pretty loud hiſſing 
noiſe, which will ow cn reg aromatic ſmell, and the 
tulle — ighter red colour, accord- 
ing as the ſpirit of wine was more or leſs oily, Set the 
retort on a ſand bath, made nearly as hot as the liquor, 
lute on à turbulated ballon, or large globular receiver, 
and diſtil the mixture with a fire enough to keep 
the liquor always boiling, a very aromatic ſpirit of wine 
will firſt come over into the ballon, after which the æther 
—— When about five or fix ounces of it are come 
ou will ſee, in the upper ,concavity of the retort, 
eral number of little points in a veined form, which 
appear fixed, and. which are nevertheleſs fo many 
2 rolling over one another, and tick - 
ling down into the receiver. Theſe little points con- 
tinue to appear and ſucceed each other to the end of the 
operation. Keep up the ſame of fire, till, upon 
the little hole in the you perceive that 
the vapours, which i fill the receiver, have the 
ſmell of volatile ſpirit of ſulphur. | 
Then unlute the receiver, pour the liquor it comalns 
into a chryſtal bottle, and ſtop it cloſe: there will be 
about eighteen. ounces of it ; lute on your receiver 
and continue the diſtillation with a greater fire. 
here will come over an aqueous, acid liquor, ſmelling 
of a — * — is not inflammable. 
I will be un vapours, which 
being — rs. form an oil, 1. wel commonly yel- | ing 
low, one part of: which will float on the ſurface of the 
Iquor, and another will ſink to the bottom. 
Towards the end of the diſtillation of chis acid liquor, 
and of the yellow oil of which it is the vehicle, that'part 
of the mixture which is left in the retort, and grown 
Mack, will begin to riſe in froth : then ſuppreſs your fire 
at-once, ſtop the- diſtillation, and change your receiver 
once more. „ — — E 
finiſh iſtillation with a lamp- — 
— fem days, which, in all that time, ll rai 
but a very little ſulphureous ſpirit. Then'break 
tott, in which 
bitumen. It will have an acid taſte, ariſin 1 
der of the acid imperſectly combined wi 12 
This artificial — — ani 
it in ſeveral waters. Then put it 
diſtil it wich a reverberated 
; you. ſwim on wa- 
ter, — the oll obtained —ͤ—ͤ—' 
bitumens. This oil alſo will be ied with an 
aqueous acid liquor. In the. retort will be left a'charred 
matter, which, being put into an ignited crucible in the 
fire, burns for ſome time, and, when well calcined, 
leaves a white earth. 
Tre liquars that riſe feſt in this anita, and which 


| ſciences, - has given the following 


in, tuminous matter, all frequently 


will find a black wn Torr a 


we directed to bo np by 'themſebves, are a abr 
— — e ſpirit of wine, of a moſt 
— ; 2 „ which the ſpirit of“ 
3 ——— renders miſcible with water; 
of a portion of oil, Which — 5 
wards the end of the ; 4- and ſometimes of a 
little ſulphureous * if the receiver be not c"—_ ; 
ſoon enough. 2 ö 
In order to ſeparate db eeibes from viber ſubſtan. 
ces, 29-904 mom 2 with a little oil of tar 
bs nu iquium to and dif. 
flowly in a fand-bath repos; earn 1 
e liquor be come over. Then ceaſe iſe inter; 8 
— the liquor in the receiver into à phial with ſome - 
water, and ſhake it; you will ſee it riſe with rapidity to 
the upper part of the phial, and float on the furfucb of 
the water: this is the ther, and muſt be poured off; 
and r mam glaſs Ropper accurntely 
ground. | 
Mr. Hello, in a memoir delivered to the academy of | 
ther; means whereof, by the help of an — 
dium, it is eaſy to diſtil the vinous acid ſpirit containing 
the æther, without any ſenſible c of ſmell, 
the beginnio to the end of the operation; without 
being ſucc by an acid ſulphureous liquor, oil, black 
ſcum, reſin, or bitumen; and without the of 
2 to, Aageer hecw e theres 
as the li „ - ing in the retort, 
and diſtilled to dryneſs without any —_— [This me? me- 
—— prigie's-neehla Mr. Hellot puts ſix 
ounces thereof, well dried and pulverized, into a 
retort, with one pound of ſpirit of wine and eight oun< 
ces of vitriol. . Theſe he ets t three or four 
days. The mixture acquires no ſenſible" colour." He 
ſets the retort in a ſand · bath, and continues the diſtilla- 
tion to dryneſs with a moderate charcoal fire. E 
ing a few drops that riſe firſt, and which are pure ſpirit - 
of wine, all the reſt of the liquor that diſtils hath con- 
ſtantly.the ſmell of æther; which is even ſomewhat more 
penetrating than that of the vinous acid (| -obtainef 
without the intervention 8 um.. 
We have ſeen that eduion of the ee, | 
quor is owing to a ee 
wine, elfefted. by the vitriolic acid during the 7 ſtilla- 
tion; that this acid, TIN produces a total 
decompoſition, + or ſeparation of the oil -/ and 
phlegm of the ſpirit of wine from each other; and that 
the vitriolic acid, uniting with theſe - rwo bre 
forms the ſulphureous phlegm, the fluid oil, and the bi- 
mentioned above. Why 
then, in this experiment of Mr. Hellot's, do we obtairr 
only a ſpirit of wine replete with ther, while none of 
Sn — — The we natural 
one, an it the potterꝰs cla contain- * 
— 1 A 0 
canſe it pollefie property of uniting with acids, 
— e 2 
it to a neutral ſalt, and thereby prevents its eontinuin 
to act upon the ſpirit of wi . eotheors 
decompolition thereof, Mr. 
That part of the vitriolic . — ita en 
5 — bole, which it finds in the Ry 
« clay, ceaſes to act on-the-inflaminable- principle of 
* the ſpirit of wine; that, conſequently, as there is not 
<« animmediate and continuous combination of theſe two! 
cc ſubſtances, neither a reſin nor a bitumen can reſult” 
<< therefrom. This is fo true, that a great — 4 
6. 8 be afterwards recovered Se pot> 
c -ter's cl ay; 2 or nog | 
Mr. Hellot makes uſe of the following method 
curin the her from the — ; 
put all Med 


this diſtillation. - 14 Vou muſt, ſays 
liquor into a glaſs body, made of one piece, with its 
n e bole lhe . 
<< part of the head, twieę or thrice as much well-wuter, 
„ the hardeſt to the taſte, and the moſt impreg 
« with that can be got. Bang. 
e obſeryes, produces much leſs ther. moe 
„„If che vinous acid [ſpirit have ſacks. üben 
e 
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be e e 266 you mult 


to abſorb, that acid "and then a- with 
* or , where he continued for ſome. time, but 2 re- 
you paired to Alexahdria, and oppoſed. 


_ << miditof thei 


© ETHIOPS Mineral; in pharm preparation | 
mercury, made by rubbing in 2 


mended by Dr. . 


. ones. —— and moſt diſcaſes of the 


ED ET 


« r of tartar, 


« a n : $1511 

„While any true wthes remains in the rhintirs; 
„vill ſee it aſcend like a white: pillar ifluing” from che | 
„ and conſiſting of an i — 0 
4 ber of air- bub inex ſmall. Nothing 
— —— = 


remains clear, without viſible humidity. 
« drops which light —＋ of the receiver, inſtead 
— ing a net· work thereon, as ſpirit of wine doth | 


„hen it is à little aqueous, to the breadth. of | 
« two inches or more, when they conſiſt of true ther: | 
As ſoon- as-you perceive this track begin to :grow 
« conſid narrower, the fire muſt be put out: for drr; 
<«« what riſes. afterwards will be mixed with water, and 
66 p 100 arg wipes ron ay 04 A 1g 
v6 in the receiver. 7: <6 JG OCT I ba 
„Then . into. kun hoqtdes 
6 „ e oy er . 
und t 


le ſtopple. Ns 25 1 5 asg „i! 
ETHERIAL, ſomething belonging to, or partaking |n 
of, the nature of tber. 

 AETHERIAL Oil, among chemiſts, « ſubtle, cent 
oil, roaching to the nature of ſpirit. A 

T HIOPIAN Grown, in natural hiſtory, the dame 
of a curious ſhell, about three inches in 
in breadth; of an oval ſhape. The mouth is long and 
wide, and cleaves the extremity of the ſhell 4 little 
way. The: clavicle is ſhort and blunt at the end, and 
has four turns; that next the body, as well as the upper 


[5 
edge of the body itſelf, are deeply dentated, org as. fome | 


ſay, crowned; and the teeth: ate formed? into regular 
even conical points. -The ſurface is pretty ſmooth, xs | , 
N i itudinal lines, and of a 

en Altan: and 


7 * 1 


ſilver and 


mortar, equal quantities of Knee . 
ſulphur, till the mercury 
whole: becomes a black pow — —— 15 

_— — — 

„and is * o u, in 

. — i 11 
has been long known as 2 remedy aginſt worms, and-is 

iven with geen ſucces in that complaint, Tas eee 
Fa — i boriis 

Erutors of Antimony, a powerful medicine. recom | 


manner : "+ 45 4 
Flux equal parts of andifex-falt in a craci- 
ble for an fhonrys When the matter — — 


moſt chivaical diſorders of the kin; and 22 ſer- 
vice in all kinds of obſtructions. Hence it becomes ſer- 


e 

— in eccleſiuſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics 
that appeared during the reign of Conſtantius, and in the 
pontificate of Liberius, heals Bt pave gs D 
their name from one Aetius, a 8 3 who, being re 
duced to pov 'by-the-confication of dis- paternal 
eſtate, ſet up the trade of a goldſmigh; but ſoon after, 
8 that emp e ſelf to ſtudy, and 

became a very ſubtile — e firſt ſettled at An- 
tioch, but, being driven from that city, he hired him- 
ſelf, as a menial ſervant, to a certain ſophiſt, at Anabar- 
Zus, a city of Cilicia, of whom he pray eek. wm my 
and logie: but, quarrelling with his maſter about his 
opinions, he went to Tarſus, and applied himſelſ to the 
itudy of divinity. From thence he returned to Antioch, 


n by valued are-th 
pebbles.” See — . 11: which.-cepreſents a ſection 
onder to bew the cavity and 


ciples or com 


a F F. 
/h andettodk-the-praQtice of ph nn 
till Leontius was promoted to the ſee of Antioch, when - 


that prelate appointed him deacon of his. own church; 


embracing the of che Arians. g 4 
But, beſides the opinions which the 1 held i in 
common with the Ariana, they maintained, that faith, 


without works, was ſufficient to ſalvation; and that no 


ſin, however grievous, would be imputed to the faithſul. 
Aetius likewiſe affirmed, that what God had concealed 
am thy Spalies,'be had gorenled-to. him: | 
— ATIOLOGY; 2 hbyfic, is that branch of che heal- 
art which — "cauſes of diſeaſes. FP: 
3 1 


8 ir wkayan, and compounded of 


* and nr a diſcourſe. 
ETITE an e one, in natural hiſtory, a 
notnl mache für all bles or ſtones of any kind, « ge- 
have a — rattling within. | 
The work is Greek, aerrrm, and derived from per We 


an eagle 3 becauſe elne luppoled i it was found in 


the esgle's neſt. | 
Tbere ate a 'ofitheſe fiones ; but the moſt 
formed from the ſeveral, varieties of our 


RES: 


ro rk * been aſeribed to the ætites by the 
— but they are all now conſidered as fabulous, 


medien. 

"AFFECTION, in a n Ante implies. an attri- 
dute inſeparable from its ſubject. Thus magnitude, fi- 
gre, wen, &c. zien af all bodies and love, 

hatred, c. are affections of the mind 
PECTION, among phyſicians, ſignifies the ſame. 25 
diſeaſe: Thus the b ee eben i the ame with the 
byſteric diſeafo. ©, +1 

-AFFEERERS, 'or obo" in law, 0 Nabe 
appointed in court-lects, courts-baron, & c. to ſettle u 


oath the fines 

| been of faults puniſhable-in thoſe courts. 
ECTUOSO, or Gon AFFEcTo,. in the Italian 

tee ere rn that the part in ban it iv aided, ought 

8 tender and moving manner. 7 

CE, in law; degotes the mutual plightin 

| of. == between 4 man and woman, MAY — 


AFFIDAVIT, in aw, ignifies an cath; in writing, 
ſworn before ſome perſon properly authoriſed. - 
The principal uſe of affidavits is to ſatisfy the ſerving 
proceſles, or other matters, concerning the proceedings 
in a court; and ſhould therefore relate only to the matter 
of fact to be proved, without taking any notice of the 
merits of the cauſe, | But the true place of habitation, 
and . a an affi- 
 davit, maſt be inſerted in it. 
' AFFINITY, among civilians, 
tracted by marriage; in — 
Or relation by blood. 
be word is formed from che Latin, offinitas, com- 
pounded of ad, to, and init, boundary ; becauſe the li- 


lies a relation con- 
ion to conſangui- 


another.. 

AFFINITY, in chemiſtry, We that natural impulſe 
3 various bodies exert towards each 
ot 73 4 
All the experiments hitherto 50 concur with daily 
obſervation to prove that different bodies, 'whether prin- 


relation, affinity, or attraction, as diſpoſes ſome of them 
to join and unite 
contracting any union with others. This effect, from 
whateyer cauſe it flows, enables the chemiſt to account 
for, and connect together, all the phanomena that his 
art produces; and we will endeavour to ey the na- 
ture of this univerſal affection of matter in the owing 
IONS. 
irſt, If one ſubſtance has any aMniry or conformity 


but, being again expelled for — opinions, 
3 | 


with another, the two wil unite together, and form one 
18 
70 P 


ee M eee 


to be im ores upon thoſe, who = 


mit or boundary of one ny approaches to that of. 


s, have ſuch a mutual conformity, 


r, while they are incapable. of 


Secondly, F 
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Stcondly, It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
all ſimilar ſubſtances have an affinity with each other, 
and are conſequently diſpoſed to unite; as water with 
water, earth with earth, &c. 

Thirdly, Subſtances that unite together loſe ſome of 2 — b ou 2 
ng but, on y ſubject to be conteſted : in ſhort . - 

po bel. 


& - 
\” 


their ſeparate Ar arent ; and the compounds reſulting 


from their unjon pattake of the properties of thoſe ſub- 
Rances, which ſerve as their AT * * 
Fourthly, The ſimpler any ſubſtances are, the more 
perceptible and conſiderable are their affinities : whence 
fe follows, that the leſs bodies are compounded, the 
more difficult it is to analyſe them; that is, to ſe | 
from each other the principles of which they conſiſt, 
Fifthly, If à body conſiſt of two ſubſtances,” and to 
this compound be preſented a third ſubſtance that has no 
affinity at all with one of theſe two primary ſubſtances, 
but has a greater affinity with the other than thoſe two 
ſubſtances have with each other, there will enſue a de- 
compoſition, and a new union; that is, the third ſub- 
ſtance will ſeparate the two co ing ſubſtances 
from each other, coaleſce with that-which has arr affinity 
with it, form therewith a new combination, and diſen- 
gage the other, which will then de left at liberty, and 
fach as it was before it had contracted any union. 
Sixthly, It happens ſometimes, that when à third fub- 
ſtanceꝭ ĩs preſented to a body, conſiſting of two ſubſtances; 
no decompoſition follows; but the two compounding 
ſubſtances, without quitting each other, unite with the 
ſubſtance preſented to them, and form à combination of 
three principles : and this happens whet( that third ſub- 
ſtance has an equal, or nearly equal, affinity with each 
of the compounding ſubſtarices. The faine thing thay 
alſo happen, even when the third ſubſtance hath no af- 
finity but with one of the compounding ſubſtances only. 
To produce ſuch an effect, it is ſuMicient that orie of the 
two compounding ſubſtances —— to the third body, a 
relation equal, or nearly equal, to that which it has to 
the other compounding ſubſtance with Which It is al- 
ready combined. Thence it follows; that two ſubſtances, 
which, when apart from all others; are incapable bf eon- 
tracting any union, may be rendered capable of incor- 
porating together, in ſome meuſute, and becoming parts 
of the ſame compound, by combining them with a thi 
ſubſtance with which each bf them has an equal affinity; 
Seventhly, A body, which of itſelf cannot decom 
a compound conſiſting of two fubſtatices, becauſe 8 
have a greater affinity with each other than it Bas wi 
either of them, becomes nevertheleſs capable of ſeparat- 
ing the two by uniting with one of them, when it is it- 
ſelf combined with another body, having a degtee of 
affinity with that one ſufficient to compenſate its on 
deficiency : in that caſe there are two afflnities; and 
thence enſues a double decompoſition and a double com- 
bination, | | £5 
Mr. Geoffrey Table of ArtiniTiEs Ee See 
plate VII. fig. r. where this table is exhibited, and the va- 
rious characters, of which it donſiſts, are explained. 
The late Mr. Geoffroy, being convinced 'of the ad- 
vantages which all who cultivate chemiftry would receive 
from having conſtantly before their eyes a ſtate of the 
beſt aſcertained relations between the chief apents in 
chemiſtry, was the firſt who undertook to reduce them 
into order, and unite them all in one point of view, by 
means of a table. We are of opinion, with that great 
man, that this table will be of conſiderable uſe to ſuch 
as are beginning to ſtudy chemiſtry, in helping them to 
form a juſt idea of the relations which different ſub- 
ſtances have with one another; and that the practical 
cbemiſt will be thereby enabled to account for what 
ſſes in ſeveral of his operations, otherwiſe difficult to 
underſtood, as well as to judge what may be A 
to reſult from mixtures of different compounds. Theſe 


reaſons have induced us to infert the table itſelf on 


the copper plate above referred to, and to give à ſhort 
explanation of it here. . Y | 

This table appears in the original form, as drawn up 
by Mr. Geoffroy himſelf, without any addition or altera- 
tion: for eas; + we are perſuaded it might be improv- 
ed, as many experiments have ſince been made, ſome of 
which have diſcovered new afhnities, and others raiſed 


exceptions to ſome of thoſe laid down by that che- 


© 


i 


miſt: yet ſeueral reaſons: 


The upper lille ef Mr. 


. 7 ' 


, 


a new'table'of affinities, 


and innovations tat: might be made iat the old one. Ant 
it will be ſufficient here to obſerve, that many af the 


affinities lately diſcovered are 


ſutfciently vefified . 


| are to mote. 
exceptions than the dthier: £ HM ELLE i 

572 table comprebends - 
 feveral ſubſtances uſed in chemiſtry. Under each» of 
choſe ſubſtances are ranged; in diſtinct columns, ſeverat  - 
matters compared with them in the order of: their rela- 
tion to that firſt ſubſtance ; ſo that the body neareſt to it 
is that which hath: the greateſt affinity with® it, or that 
which none of the neces ſtanding below it can ſe- 
parate therefrom j but which ow the contraty, ſeparates - 
them all when they are combined with it, and expely 
them, in order to join itfelf therewith.” Fhe ſame is to be 
\ underſtood of that which occupies the ſecond place of aft 
finity;/ that is, it has the ſame property with re to 
all below it, yielding be e and 
ſo of all the reſt. 1 G2, 207 -; eee 
At the top of the firſt column ſtands the character 
which denotes an acid in Immediately under this 
ſtands the mark of a fixed alkali, being placed there a 
the ſubſtance which has the greateſt affinity with an 
acid. After the fixed alkali appeargghe volatile alkali, 
| whoſe affinity with acids yields only to the fixed alkali, 
Next come the abforbent earths; and, laſt of all, me- 
tallic ſubſtances. Hence it follows; that when a fixed 
alkahi is united with an acid, it cannot he ſeparaàted 
therefrom by any other ſubſtance; that a volatile alkaliy 
united with an acid, cannot be ſeparated from it by any 
thing but z fxedialkali z that an abſorbent earth, com- 
bined with an ucid, may be Rparated from it either by a 
ficed or a volatile alkali; and laſtly, that any lie 
ſubſtance, combined with an acid, may bo 
— * by a fixed alkali; a volatile alkali, ot an abſorbent |. 
There are many in 


. * 
objuQtiorts . 
. "WW $4, 4 ue 4» 
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column. Firſt, it is making the rule tbo general to ſay, . 
that an —_ ys” 
alkali 


acid whatever has 4 greater affinity with a fixed 
an with any othet ſubſtance: and; indeed, Mr, 
Geoffroy himfelf hath made an exception with reſpect to 
the vitrb6lit acid; for in che fourth column, at the head 
of which ftands that acid, we-find the ſign of the phlo- 
giſton placed above that of. the fixed alkali, as having 
a preater affinity than the fixed allcali with the vitriolic 
acid; * This is founded on the famous experimenty 

wherein vieriolated tartar and glauber's ſalt are decom- 
pounded by means of the phlogiſton, which ſeparates the 
fixed is of theſe neutral ſalts, and uniting with the 
vitriolic acid contained in them, forms therewith a 


„ nitre deflagrates, and is decompoſed, by the 
contact of any inflammable matter whatever that is ac 
tually on fre ; and the operation which produces phof- 
phorus is nb other than a d tion of ſea- ſalt, 
whoſe acid quits its alkaline baſis to join with the phlo- 

iſton : now theſe facts furniſh very ſtrong reaſons for bes 

ieving that both theſe acids, as well as the vitriolics. 
have à ſtronger affinity with the phlogiſton than with a 
fixed alkali. Laſtly, as ſeveral experiments ſhew the 
vegetable acids to be enly the mineral acids diſguiſed and 
mortiſied, there are ſufficient grounds for ſuſpecting that 
acids in general have a greater affinity with the — 
ton than with fixed alkalis : ſo that, inftead of making 


an exception with to the vitriolic acid, it would 
perhaps be better to lay down this greater affinity as 


common to all acids whatever, and to place 5 2 
ton in the firſt column, immediately under the c | 
which 'denotes an acid in general. This theory, how- 
ever, ſhould not be implicitly adopted, till confirmed from 
other experiments. 5 | 6 e l 

— — in this column, the character of a volatile 
alkali is ſet above that of an abſorbent earth, as having 
à greater affinity with acids; and yet theſe abſorbent 
earths decompoſe the atamoniacal ſalts, drive away the 
volatile alkali from the acids, and aſſume its place. 
This is one of the firſt objecti 


Geoffroy 's table. His anſwer. thereto is printed in the 
Be” 1 | LG ah. Memoirs 


emoirs of the Academy: 
nion of this matter under the article V. ALA. 
Fourthly; in 1744, Mir. Groffroy, brother ta tha au- 
table, preſented a Mamoir to. the * 
an exception to the laſt aſſinity in the, firſt 


. 


earth of the al | | 
ſumes its place; ſo that of cure it mult have a * 
affinity than the abſorbent earth of allum with the vis. 
triolic acid. e gas ee ee 
At the head of the ſecond column ſtands the charac 
ter of the marine acid, which fignifies that the affinities 
of this acid are the ſubject of the column. mmedi- 
below it is placed: the mark of tin. As. this: is: 
metalline ſubſtance, and, as the firſt column places mes. 
talline ſubſtances in the loweſt degree of affinity with all 
acids, it is plain we mult fuppoſe fxedralkalis;/volatile 
alkalis, andabforbent earths,- to be placed. here an onder 
after the marine acid, an beſote tin. Tin, then, is of 
all metalline ſubſtances, chat Which has dhe g 
finity with the marine acid ; and then follow: #egulus of 


24 


— copper, filver, mercury, gold comes: laſt pf 
all; and there are no lefs thantwo vacant $ above 
it. By this means, it is in ſome ſart eacluded from the 


rank of ſubſtances that have an with the marine 
acid. The reaſon is, that this acid alone is not cn 
of diſſolving gold and combining therewith, n i 
requiring for that the 
acid, or at leaſt of the phlogiſton 
The third column exhibits the 
acid, the character whereof ſtamds at its head. Immo- 
diately below it is the ſign of iron, a dhe metal which 
has the greateſt affinity with this abid ; and then follow 
other metals, each according to the degrea af its, rela» 
tion; namely, copper, lead, and ſilver. In 
this column, as in che preceding, we muſt ſuppoſe the 
ſubſtances, which in' the firſt column ſtand above metal 
lic ſubſtances, to be placed in their proper onder before 
iron. 5 12 Cd 7 | 


The fourth column is intended to repreſent the affini- 
ties of the vitriolic acid. Here Mr. has placed 
the phlogiſton as the ſubſtance which has the greateſt af- 
finity with this acid, for the reaſon given in our explana- 
tion of the firſt column. Below it he has. fixed 
alkalis, volatile alkalis, and abſorbent earths, ta ſhew 
that this is an exception to the firſt calumn. As to me- 
talline ſubſtances, he has ſet down hut three, being thoſe 
with which the vitriolic acid has the moſt ble af- 
finity: theſe metals, placed in the order of their aſſinities, 
are iron, per, and filver. orks fig 

The fifth column ' ſhews the affinities. of abſorbent 
earths. As theſe earths have no ſenſible aſſinity but with 
acids, this column contains only the characters of the 
acids ranked according to the degree of their 5 
or affinity with the earths ; „ the vitriolic, the 
nitrous, and the marine acids. Underneath the laſt 
* placed the acid of vinegar, or the vegetable 


The fixth column expreſſes the affinities of fixed al- 
kalis with acids, which are the ſame with thoſe of abſor- 
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bent earths. Here we find ſulphur placed below all the 
decompounded 
by any acid: for any acid precipitates the ſulphur and 
ulphur, or in the fame 
finity than any other acid with fixed-alkalis. Oils might 
pounded by any acid whatever. „ e a 
the affinities of volatile 
carths ; and the vegetable acid might be placed hete alſo 


. * 


in fact, this acid ſeparates metglline ſubſtances from all 


in inen and forcing: theſe acids to quit 
the || their, place, This is not however a general rule ; for ſe- 
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aſſi nities of. the nitrous 
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which 


| withzeſpeRt to. faxed, alkalis, volatile alkalis, — abſor-, 


baht: carths,; ſucceeded. each other uniformly, do not 
r ſame order here. The marine acid, in- 

ſtead of being placed below. the, vitriolic and nitrous 
acids, Hands, on the contrary, at their Head; becauſe, 


the ather acids with which t 


B be united, 
on, intrudes.into - 


veral metalline ſubſtances. 


iron and Na ul 
The n 


muſt be excepted, particularly 
the aſſinities of ſulphur; 
regulus of anti- 
| . ſtand below it in the order 
of the RP With regard to gold, it muſt be obſerv- 
eds «that it will not unite with pure ſulphur ; it ſuffers 
wel ta be diſſolved only by the liver of ſulphur, which 
is known to be a compoſition of ſulphur and fixed alkali 
| dna gry rear ptr column appears mereury, and 
dencath it ſeveral metalline ſubſtances, in the order of 
Goir: affinities with it: Theſe metalline ſubſtances are 
* lead; copper, zinc, and regulus of anti- 
nee e 5 WR? | k 

Is ia proper ta tamark on this column; that regulus of 
antimony, which ftands the loweſt, unites pa im- 
perfecthy with: and that after a en. | 


fixed alkalis, iron, copper, lead, ſilver, 
mony, mercury, and gold, 


—— £©< v 


ment, that erer mere | 
. 
ver x wi mig tore 
placed in this column nearly between lead and copper 
Ve uſe the word nearly; becauſe the different degrees o 
affinity between ine ſubſtances and mercury are 
not ſo ex determined, as the other relations before 
conſidered; for they generally unite with it, without 
excludivg-one another. We can therefore ſcarce judge 
of the degree of affinity that belongs to each, but by 
the greater or leſs readineſs of each to amalgamate there- 
WI NN ect £031 " IT 
ele) ſhews, that lead has a greater af- 
greater affinity with 
greater affinity with 


th cola 


- The fourteenth Contains the adlinities of iron. Re- 
lus of antimony ſtands immediately underneath it, as 


g che metallic ſubſtance which has the a- 
nity with it. Silver, copper, and lead, are placed together 
in the next ſquare below, becauſe the degrees of affinity 
— thoſe metals have with iron, are not exactly de- 
Tbe may be obſetved of the fifteenth column: 
regulus of an ſtands at its bead ; iron is immedi- 
ately. below it; and below the iron, the ſame three me- 
tals occupy one ſquare, as before | m_ 
water has 

ſpirit of wine than with ſalts. By 


Lay, 1 that 

2 greater affinity 

this expreflian muſt not be underſtood any faline 

ſubf whatever; but only the neuttal ſalts, which 

ſpirit of wine frees from the water that kept them in ſo- 
Tutian, Fixed alkalis, on the contrary; as well as the 
mineral acids, have a affinity than ſpirit of wine 
with nter 3 ſo. that theſe ſaline ſubſtances; being well 
dephlegmated and mixed with ſpirit of wine, imbibe the 
water it contains, and rectify it. : 

To theſe might be added another ſhort column, havi 

{pirit of wine at its head; immediately below it Would 
be the character of water; and below that, the mark of 
oil. This column would ſhew, that ſpirit of wine has 
a, greater affinity with water than with oils ; becauſe any 
oily matter whateyer,. diſſolyed in ſpirit of wine; may 
be actually ſeparated from it by the effuſion of water; 


acids; becauſe liver of ſulphur, which is a combination 

unites with the alkali. 

with it, might be placed a character denoting the volatile 

alſo be ranked with ſulphur, becauſe unite with fix- 

The ſeventh column points out 

under the marine acid: inen ft 
affinities of metallic 


of ſulphur with a fixed alkali, is act) 

Immedi over the i 
ſulphureous ſpirit ; becauſe, like ſulphur, it has leſs af- 
ed alkalis, and therewith form ſoaps, \ ich are decom- 
alkalis, which are likewiſe the ſame as thoſe of abſorbent 
| Theeighth column ſpecifies the 


This rule admits of: only one imperfe& exception, which 
is, When the oily ſubltaince partakes of the nature of 
| t wap, - 
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mutter. 
ſtande, it in h guſt! foundation for an exception j' 1 


| commander. They 7 
ſo- þ agafi,: e - Thus they cate age; or nl 


| ed to the people called 


3 1 - - 
—— — — 
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Saß 
of But as this muſt be imputed wholly to that ad 
ventitious ſaline matter being ſuperadded to the oily ſub-- 


2 in queſtlon is therefore general. 
AFFIRMATION, im à general ſenfe, anplics e 
. he n of the truth of ſome fatt. , 


Sen boitradies ub! union: with ſome . 


** in che nt of b badks ol 
ſwarmed. 


AGA, as the Turks, aibos 1 


. lord wel 


AyPyPIRM ATION, among logicians, antes an at of 
the mind, aſſerting the truthr or reality of ſomething; or 
A poſitive propoſition declaring certain properties or qr 
A to bltoap to the thing in queſtion. | 


FFIRMATION, in law, denotes an indulgence allow- 


oath is required from others, may make a ſolemn-affir- 
mation that what they ſay is true z and if they make a falſe 


vakers, Who, in caſes where an | war 


'mandant e 1 
- AGAL CHUM, ——— the name 
which the lignum-2loes, or xplo-aloes, was known among 


the ancient Greeks. See LiGnun-ators: Art 7; - 


 AGALMATA, in antiquity, a term ue 


| for the ſtatues only, as being moſt 
:  AGANIPPIDES, an — 
from a fountain on Helicon 


— co the mula 


affirmation, they are ſubject to the penalties of perjury.” 
But this relates only to oaths taken to the government. 
and on public occaſions; for Qualcers are not nm 
to give their teſtimony in any criminal caſe, &c. 
AF FIRMATIVE, i 

thing that impligs an affirmation- 
AFFIRMATIVE gere 4 rad article. Pnoro- 
SITION, "ph | | it £2149 

AFFIRMATIVE Duantity. See QuanriTy. - YOu 

AFFIRMATILYE'Signy in ene is mackeg) thus' +. 
See CHARACTER! . + (4197386 

The affirmative ſign before and Amgen two of more 
numbers, quantities, or literal expreflions,” implietb their 
ſum, addition, or Dae ſtanding inftead of the 
words more, plus, or added to, and commodioufly-affifting | bein 
the imagination; as + 5,' + 7, or p g, plus 7, or mores 51 
more 7, or 5 added to 7, ſignifies the ſum of | 5 and 7, 
Viz. 12; ſo alſo + 4, +, or plus a, pu d, of mere a, 
more b, or a added 10 b, is the ſum of & and 5. 80 alſb the 
tines + AB + CD+ EF; 1 £7 the ſum or a es 
gate of the lines ABD, an EF; that is, cheſe! 
Put together. | 
' AFFIX, among grammarians, implies a parick added 
ed the end of a word. 

' AFFORESTING, in our old law books, Ggnifie 
the turning lands into a foreſt; 

. AFFRAY, in law, formerly ſignified the crime of 


1483880 


my. 12 % 


| aFrightin „or terrifying; but at preſent denotes 2 fight 


or ſkirmifh between two or more perſons, © © | 

The word is derived from the F rench, Hare, 0 
affright. 

AFFREIGHTMENT, a term uſed in dome law 
books, for the freight or hire of a ſhip. . 

AFF RONTEE, in heraldry, is an appellation given | ſtance 
fo animals facing one another. 


AFRICA, in geography, is a vaſt peninſula, forming age: or I 
a The tree that produces the — 1 lle end lareky 3 
It grows vrild in 


one of the four quarters, or diviſions,” of the world. It is 
joined to Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, whilſt the Red-ſea 
and Eaſtern-ocean'bound it on the eaſt. On the north it 
is bounded by the Mediterranean; on the ſouth by the 
Southern ocean; and on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean. 
It is about 6072 miles in length from north to ſouth; 
and 4200 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The principal 
commodities of this large diviſion of the earth, are gold 
duſt, ambergriſe, elephants _ guinea-pepper, red- 
wobd, hides, wax, faunders, „ civet, oil, carda- 
mums, hemp, flax, dates, a indigo, gum, oſtrich 
feathers, amber, ebony, canes, citrons, * oranges, 
copper, cocoa-nuts, ſaffron, cryſtal, and many other 


ticulars, beſides ſlaves, with whom the American 


tations of all the European powers are ſu 


AFRICA'is repreſented, in painting, by a 9 woman in | 


almoſt naked, with frizzled, wooly hair, an elephant's 
trunk for A ereſt, a lion on one fide, and a ſerpent on the 
other; decorated with other emblems ng, to the 
produce of the county. | 

AFT, in the ſea language, ſignifies” the fame with 
abaft. See Aar r. 
AFTER-BIRTH, in midwifery, . mem- 
branes which ſurround the infant in the womb, generally 
called the ſecundines. ' See the article DeLvery. . 

AFTER-MATH, in huſtandry, denotes the graſs which 
fprings up after owing: or the yo cut after the 
corn. 

e in e. wits pains fer in che 
groin, loins, kee. after the woman is delivered. 


4 


in a general _ denotes any | 


: AGAPE, in eccl aſtical 
feaſt of. liberal in ufe among the 
[when a1li — ppg 


the poor. | | 
Ihe e 24 f 
— 
» which he derives from the apoſtolical ice. 
cs, the frſt Chriſtians: had all things in common 


itive Chriſtiam 
by the rich 0 n 


> St donner arti 


; 


|| aquality->er: poſſeſnons ceaſed, as iti: did even vn the 
Apoſtles time, the agape, or love-feaſt;-was ſubſtionted 
in the rooin of it. Upon certain days; — 
of the Lord's Supper, they met at a. common feaſt; the 


rich 8 proviſions, and the En nothing 
mvite 11. 3&6 ande. 


1 — always leid — the _ 
ment; but there is fome difference . between the ancient 
and modern interpreters as to the circumſtazice of time 


communion! St. 
| the learned Dr. Cave. of the former. : wats 4:\ 

; Theſe love-feaſts, during the three firſt centuries, were 
held in the church: bites at length ſuch abuſes were com 


ibited that practice for the future. 


782 ETA, in — 


motive of piety and charity. 
—— into lidertiiſm, the ag. peræ became 
a term 


The word is Greek, and ignifes vel. lone u 
derived from ayaraw, to love. 


growing on the trunk of a tree, or, in the lan- 
guage 2 ancients, 11 or Nr _— 
See plate I. fie. 13 


from. which turpentine is obtained. 
auphiny, Savoy, on the Alps, in Auſtria, Tartary, &. 
and is the onl 


* 
winter : when: it grows old, the fungu 


ſeveral — trunk, ad Kane on 


the firſt branches. LO arne 
The fungus ans Fam, ſometimes not-exitandh 
ing the bigneſs of the fiſt, ſometimes as as a man's 
head: it takes at leaſt a year to to its full ſize; 
| There are two kinds of it, called by the ancients 'mgs 
and femina. The male  agaric is dark. coloured, hard, 
41 and it is ſeldom taken from the larch; 
ut 
ſome agaric of the oak: it is quite unfit for any medici 
nal uſe, and is only now and then employed by the d 
as an ient in the black dye. The female, or 


other; but when the cortical part ĩs yams off, the in- 
texnal ſubſtance appears quite white : hy age, it changes 
a little yellowiſh. It ſhould be very light, porous, eaſy 
to break, free from any hard pieces or compact veins. 
Taſted, it proves at firſt ſweetiſhy but pre 
very bitter and nauſeous. 

As agaric is an excreſcenee ſrom a nous trees 
it is natural ſor it to be rich in reſin. e find in effect 
that it contains three fourths of its weight in reſinous mate 
| ter, and that the remaining fourth is a ſlimy, mucil 
nous earthy ſubſtance, ſo tenacious as ſcarce to be 


mitted at them, that the councils of Laodicea and Ca, 


+ RSG in natural hiſtory, a: ſpongy: fungous falls | 


coniferous tree that ſheds its leaves in the 
comes forth in 


— . 
becomes 
„ 
- 
* 


we read in the Acts of the Apoſtles; bat when 4 g 


-biſtory, young ide « 
who frequented the company of — from 4 
But this cuſtom afters 
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thoſe which leave the hive * — — — 


to hgnify any > lr rao 6 fern... = 4 
— 

ippe. + 

— love- feaſt, ont 2 


ies low e. 1 | 
ing account of-. 


"1 


„„ 7 tru rt 
- A *.4 


from old oak- trees. and hence is called — E 


any means dillolved or divided : Dr ron | 
I treated 


viz... Whether this feaſt was held before, or after, che l 
m is of the ater prone 


* : x & 


Y 


nal agaric, is covered with a bard blackiſh rind like — ; 4 | 


"2x . 
hs . 
* * 
a . * 
- 


: 


- 


* 


PY - 
— 
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ed with water, 2 tough pluey paſte, The purga- 


ity of  agaric reſides in the refins : to the gluti- 

| ar © we may - attribute the dangerous — 
des, which, when given in ſubſtance, however 
rected, it is apt to produce. No wonder that ſuch a 
e indiſſoluble ſubſtance ſhould adhere pertinaci- 

y to the ſtomach and inteſtines, and occaſion gripes 


other 1 — a 1 by 
From eight ounces of ve agaric, 1 ined, 
tifed nt, fix ounces of reſinous extract; from the 
Juutt only two drams and two fcruples of watery ex- 
A; the indiſſoluble tenacious matter weighed two 
des one dram and a half: ſo that there was, upon 
whole, an increaſe of near half 3 * the 
nal weight of the agaric, from a part of the men- 
. — to On applying water, at firſt I got but 
three drams of extract; on treating the remainder 
ſpirit, I gained near as much refin as when the ſpirit 
s uſed at firſt, namely, five-ounces and ſeven drams; 
indifloluble matter weighed, when dry, two ounces 
drams. - N b 


In reducing agaric to , whether by the raſp or 

peſtle, 2 be taken to avoid the fine quſſ 
at flies of, + which is not only apt to occaſion violent 

ing and inflamwations of the eyes, but is likewiſe 
ry prejudicial to the breaſt. Agaric cannot of itſelf be 
Hlverized in a mortar, on account of its glutinous ſub- 
nce : the beſt way of obtaining a from it is, 
| to raſp, and then make it into a paſte with mucilage 
gum tragacanth ; when this is thoroughly dry, great 
rt of it may be beat into a fine pow 


us 


> the remainder in the ſame manner, the whole will at 


neth be got through a fieve. It might be ſuppoſed 
Lo ik vhs chains. pare; of ae: keel that 
nts ĩts pulverization, the addition of freſh mucil 


puld do more harm than ; but the mucilage of 
m canth is of a — — from that of 
paric, being ſoluble, harmleſs, when ——— and 
ndering the agaric aMo pulverable. In iſpenſa- 
1. de nn N e's Obit 

vis fungus, irit, Neumann's Ay. 

R beers lately roconratrades 
r t 


err ges ion, as effectually as the pain- 
operation of the needle. - I fe for 


To render the agaric 

his application, the internal ſoft part of the fungus muſt 
divided into pieces of different ſizes, and beaten with 
hammer till it may be eaſily torn with the fingers. In 
is condition it is to be applied to the orifices of the 
effels, and covered with the uſual dreffings.' In a ſhort 
ime the extremities of the veſſels are faid to be found 
ontracted into a conical and the orifices ſtopt 


from 


with of coagulated blood, ſufficient to refiſt the 
orce of the circulation. Caſes have been iſhed, in 
which this application ſeemed to anfwer the above cha- 


aQter j and others, in which it proved ineffectual: 
hat the agaric has loſt part of its repute; | | 
Nor does it ſeem to be — . — 
8 of ſtyptic power. it on as a ſoft 
ble ſubſtance, adhering to 22 . the veſſels, 
till they have contracted ſpontaneouſly. This will ap- 
pear the more probable, when we remember, that other 
fungi have formerly been uſed in the ſame” intention; 
and that there are late accounts in the | Philoſophical | 
Tranſactions of two different ſpecies which have been 
uſed with facceſs; namely, the lycoperdon, or dufty | 
muſhroom, and that found on caſks, and the walls of 
wine-vaults, called fungus vinoſu s 
* Mineral Ac aric, in natural hiſtory, 
earth, fo called from its reſembling, both in colour and 
its ſpongy texture, the vegetable c. Some have re- 
commended it in fluxes, hazmorrhages, „ A 
ulcers ; but it is rarely, if ever, uſed at preſent. 
n otany, à ſort of fmall white 
ungus, with yellowiſh lamellz, found frequently in the 
woods on the bark of old trees. | ; 
The word is compounded of the 
agaric,” and ., reſemblance. | 
AGATE, in natural hiftory, a precious ſtone re- 
ſembling the onyx, with regard to colour; but has no 


- 


. 
Greek, EY apiner, 


powder, 25 treat- 


eſſed of any conſiderable | fine, 


2 light marley | 


ſtead of thoſe, the agate has lines or ſpots of various co- 
lours, diſpoſed in fuch a manner as to tepreſent the pic- 
tures of different objeQs; as woods, rivers, fruits, lowers, 
herbs, and clouds, though not very diſfinaly. - 

Boet tells us, that he had himſelf an agate which, tho” 
no bigger than the finger-nail of a man, was marked 
with a perfect circle, within which was the figure of a 
biſhop, with a mitre on his head. * 

The differs from the jaſper in hardneſs and 
ſmoothneſs ; for though the jaſper has the ſame colours, 
it is ſofter, and conſiits of her particles. 

The white-veined agate, with delineations of trees and 
moſſes, is moſt commonly known by the name of the 
Mocha ſtone. It is of a firm compact, and fine tex- 
ture, though found m ths ſhape of a flinty pebble ſtone. 
'Fhe ſizes are various, being ſometimes only one, and 
ſometimes eight inches in diameter. The veins of this 
ſtone are very beautifully diſpoſed in different figures; 
but there are generally concentric irregular circles, 
deſeribed from centers placed in various places. Th 
are commonly a little whiter than the ground, chough 
ſometimes fo faint as ſcarcely to be ſeen. Thoſe of this 
kind are of the higheſt value, and contain the figures of 
trees, moſſes, ſea plants, and the like. Some have ſup- 
| poſed that theſe ſtones are only petrifications; and that 
real moſſes and ſea- plants were included therein: but 
this is evidently a miſtake ; for the real objects which 
they repreſent, were never met with in fo diminutive a 
ſize as their images repreſented in theſe ſtones. No 

ſutely can ferivuſly imagine that there ever was a 
perfect tree no more than half an inch high. Theſe 
figures 328 black, or of a duſſey colour, and 
pear with great advantage from the whiteneſs of t 
ſtone. This kind of agate, when it is is only 

in the Eaft Indies; but there are ſome of an infe- 
rior ſort to be met with in Germany. are called 
ſtones, decauſe they have been brought from the 
Eaft Indies to Mocha in Arabia, and thence tranſported 
Eu ' There are, however, ſome naturalifts 


Into 
who will not allow them to be found in the Eaſt Indies. 
If this be true, may be found near the place to 
which they owe their 'name ; or perhaps be brought to 
Mocha from other parts of Arabia, or even Africa. 
The dull milky is not ſo valuable as the former, 
though of a very firm texture. They are found in the 
ſhape of common flint tones, and are from one inch to 
ten in diameter. It is of the colour of milk, or rather 
lixe that of cream; and, when broken, has a ſmooth 
ſurface. It is more opaque than the former, and 
yet will bear a very fine poliſh. This ſpecies is com- 
mon on the ſhores of the rivers in the Eaſt Indies; and 
there are ſome of leſs value met with in Germany and 
Bohemia. This ſpecies of agate was in far more eſteem 
formerly than at preſent, becauſe it is now very 


The lead-coloured agate, with black and white veins, 
ia, by. Boet, called the phaſſachates; and is of a very 
firm, compact texture ; though found, like the for- 
mer, in the thape of common flint ſtones, and of as 
rugged a ſurface. ' Phe ground is of a pale bluiſh grey, 
or rather of a dove-colour ; and often without variation, 
zh it has ſometimes black and fometimes white veins, 
yon , e bee e. This 
pecies of agate greatly re es an onyx, bi is certain 
a K ſtone. It is very hard, will bear — 
eee eee 
; form e into cups and 
The flefh-coloured agate is not fo valuable as any of 
the former, though its texture is pretty firm and com- 
pat; and its diameter from one to ten inches. The 
fleſh-colour is very faint, and almoſt whitiſh ; but never 
entisely wanting. Some of theſe ſtones have no veins at 
uy and others 8 — ew: . — —y The 
pots are generall mall, t ſize of a pin's 
head, notched a — edges; though ſometimes much 
lefs, | When broken in pieces, it is very ſmooth and 
glofly, though not always of the ſame tranſparency. It 
is found in , Bohemia, and Italy; and is work - 


82 thoſe wherewith the onyx is decorated: in- 


| of inſtead of gun · flints. 


ed into various ſorts of veſſels: it is alſo often made uſe 
| The 


* 
P * 
* » 


Tne blood-coloured agate is, by Boet, called the hæ- 
machates, and excels moſt of this claſs in beauty. Ir is 
always of a deep blood-red colour, ſometimes through- 
out, but more frequently variegated with a pale blue and 
brown: The blue always ſurrounds the red, and inclines 
to the colour of whey ; but it is in no other part of the 
ſtone. The brown is of the' colour of horn, and ge- 
nerally appears in irregular veins, ſometimes in ſuch 
plenty as to make the ground to the ſtone, and the fed 
with its blue edges only the variegation, This ſpecies 18 
not very common, though found in the Eaſt Indies, 
America, and ſome parts of Germany. It is chiefly uſed 
for the tops of ſnuft-boxes. | 
The clouded and ſpotted fleſh-coloured agate is, « 
Boet, called the ſandachates, and is of a very ſine cloſe 
texture; though ſubject to flaws and cracks when the 
pieces are large; for which reaſon the leſſer ſtones are 
moſt eſteemed. | It differs from the former ſpecies in 
having a ſmoother ſurface ; and is generally of a roundiſh 
or oblong ſhape, a little flatted. It has no variegations 
except a few exceeding ſmall ſpots, of a beautiful red, 
variouſly diſpoſed in different parts of the ſtone, and in 
different groups. In ſome places it is more tranſparent 
than others; and is found in the Eaſt and Welt Indies; 
as alſo in Bohemia and Sileſia, though not ſo good. It 
is, however, very little eſteemed at preſent, 7 
The red agate, variegated with yellow, is of the co - 
lour of red lead, has a fine pure equal texture, with a 
ſmooth regular ſurface, and is commonly found in the 
ſhape of a pebble ſtone. It is from. one inch to four or 
five in diameter, and its ground of a * red, decorated 
with one of a deeper colour, diſpoſed in concentric veins 
from different centers; but this does not appear without 
cloſe examination. Beſides theſe, it has irregular bright 
ellow ſpots, which are never interſected by the veins, 
— placed either within or without theſe circles; and 
always extremely ſhort, being never above a fixth part 
of an inch in length. This ſtone is very hard, and will 
bear a very fine poliſh. It is found in the Eaſt Indies, 
though not very common. N 
The yellow agate, named, by Boet, the cerachates, or 
the wax- coloured agate, has found from one to 
ſeven inches in diameter, of various ſhapes and ſizes, 
but all of a very firm compact texture. Theſe ſtones 
are ſometimes of the fame colour throughout; ſome- | 
times mixed with irregular veins; and ſometimes of a 
pale and almoſt white ground, veined and ſpotted with a 
ſtrong yellow, exactly reſembling that of fine yellow 
bees-wax. They are all very hard and capable of a- fine 
poliſh ; but differ greatly in degrees of tranſpareney ; 
for ſome are as 2 as any of the ſpecies of agate, 
and others almoſt entirely opaque. Theſe ſtones are 
found in the Eaſt Indies and America, as alſo in Ger- 
many, though not very good. | | 
The pale yellow agate, variegated with white, black, 
and green, is called, by Boet, the leonina, from its like- 
neſs to a lion's ſkin, and by the Italians brocatella. It 
is more variegated than the reſt of the ſtones of this kind, 
and has a ſine compact cloſe texture, though in very ir- 
regular ſhapes, with a rugged ſurface, It ſometimes ſeems 
to conſiſt of an irregular maſs, made up of the above- 
mentioned colours; ſometimes diſtinctly clouded, and 
ſometimes decorated with black and green veins in the 
form of conEntric circles round a centre. The ground 
is always of a pale yellow, but very differently diſpoſed ; 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. In ſome alſo, one or 
more of theſe colours are wanting, while others contain 
them all. The green reſembles that of the jaſper, and 
the black inclines a little to' the brown. It breaks with 
ſome difficulty into pieces, with fine ſmooth ſurfaces, | 
and is brought from the Eaſt Indies; but, being very 
ſcarce, is not commonly known. 2 —_—— 
Ihe blackiſh veined brown agate has, when found, a 
pretty ſmooth ſurface, though of an irregular ſhape, and 
is from two to ſeven inches in diameter. The brown is 
pretty deep, and finely clouded, ſpotted, and veined with 
a colour almoſt black, while the veins are generally paler 
and browner than the other variegations. The veins 
are diſpoſed in irregular concentric circles, and the in- 
nermoſt generally broadeſt, There have ſometimes been 


the ſubſtance, that they a 
the ” render it of great 


ſucceeded by pods three feet in len 


| 395 3 


vegetable ſubſtances tound in the middle of this ſtone, 


is. 


x 


AGE 


{ ſuch as the flender r6ots of moſs, or.thoſe of crow g 


It is capable of a high and beautiful poliſh; and; 
commonly cut yay bo heads 32 knife. 
handles, and the tops of ſnuff-boxes. It is frequently. 
adorned with fictitious colours, which ſink ſo deep i 
like the natural veihs of | 
value. LH 16:8 4 
The greeniſh brown variegated agate ſeems to he f 
middle nature, between agate and jaſper. It is a beauti.. 
ful ſpecies, and found in roundiſh maſles, with a ſmooth. 
even ſurface, from two to ſix inches in diameter. 
texture is very firm, and the ſtone ſometimes of the-ſame 
colour throughout, being only diſtinguiſhable from-the 
true jaſper by its hardneſs. But, it has moſt l 
browniſh green ground, variegated with irregular- com. 
centric circles, of a red or a ſiner green; it is alſo found- 
irregularly clouded: and ſpotted with the ſame or other 
colours; as white, fleſh-cclour, and yellow. It is never 
entirely tranſparent in thoſe that are cleareſt ; and is found. 
in different parts of the world, but not equally good; 
for the European are the worſt, they being more coarſe, 
ſoft, and opaque, than theſe of the Laſt or Weſt Indies. 
Brookes's Natural Hift. 1 * = | 
| AGATE is alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed by gold 
wire-drawers ; ſo called from the agate in the middſe of 
it, which forms its principal part. ; 
s Of trees 


1 * 


AGATY, in botany, the name of a 
growing in Malabar, about twenty-four feet in height, 
and the trunk fix feet in circumference. - The agaty- 
bears papilienaceous and ſcentleſs flowers, which a 
1 * | and half an inch 
in breadth, containin s reſembling our kidney beans, 
which the natives — with their food. 95 | 

AGE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a certain portion, or 
Fore of duration, applied to ſome particular ob 

hus we ſay the age of the world, or the years that 
elapſed ſince the creation, : | _—_——— 

AGEs of the World. The greater part of hiſtorians and | 
chronologers have divided the age of the world into fix- 
principal epochas ;. but are not between them-" 
ſelves with regard to the number of years contained in 
each interval. Thoſe whe place the creation ſix thouſand 
years before the birth of Chriſt, make the interval be- 
tween the creation and the deluge to conſiſt of 2262 
years; from the delage to the call of Abraham, 1298 x 
from the call of Abraham to the inſtitution of the 
Paſſover, 645; from the inſtitution of the Paſſover to 
the beginning of the-reign of Saul, 774; from Saul to 
the publiſhing of the decree of Cyrus, for the return f 
the Jews, 583; and from the decree of Cyrus to the 


birth of Chriſt, 538. dar Roe r 
of the world at the birth of 


Thoſe who make the 
Chriſt only four thouſand years, follow the chronology 
of the Hebrew text, and compute from the creation to 
the deluge, 1656 years; from the deluge to the call of 
Abraham, 426 ; from the call of Abraham to the exodus, - 
or going out of Egypt, 430 from the exodus to the 
foundation of the temple, from the foundation of 
the temple to Cyrus, 4763 and from Cyrus to the birtly 
of Chriſt, 532. 03-446 2 4 2 * 
Others compute from the creation to the taking of 
Troy, 28 30 years; from the taking of Troy to the foun- 
dation of | ng 420 ; from the foundation of Rome to 
the deſtruction of Carthage, by Scipio, 602 ; from the 
deſtruction of Carthage to the birth of Chriſt, 200; from 
the birth of Chriſt to Conſtantine, 312; and thence to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the weſtern empire, 88. 80 
that the interval, according to theſe chronologers, 
between the ereation and the birth of Chriſt, is 4052 


— 


To theſe computations of the ages of the world, we 
ſhall add another, from the learned Mr. Jackſon's Chro- 
nological Antiquities, who has carefully inveſtigated the 
different epochas, and ſhewn the reaſons on which his 
computations. are founded, From the creation to the 
deluge, 2262 years; from the deluge to the birth of Abra- 
ham, -1072 ; from the birth of Abraham to the exodus, 
from the exodus to the foundation of the temple, 

579 ;-from the foundation to the deſtruction of the tem- 
She by Nebuchadnezzar, 428; from the deſtruction of 
the temple to the deere of Cyrus, 51; and * the 
| 9 ecree 


— 


R 
— Tracer ata: & 


which, for want of 


AGE 
to the birth r _ 


of C 
_— —— the creation and the 


jour, conſiſts of 5432. years. 
Come divide che duration.'of 


hich they call the age of the law of nature z the 
oe os Jag law ; and the age of grace. The firſt 
Smprehends the time between Adam and Moſes; the 


ſecond the time between that lawgiver and Chriſt; and 


the third the years elapſed ſince the birth of our Bleſſed 


be anciags biſtorians divided. the time elapſed ſince 
the beginning of the world into three periods, which they 
called ages. The firſt reaches from the creation to the 


deluge which happened in Greece during the reign of 


Ogyges : this they ſtiled the obſcure or uncertain age; 
becauſe the hiſtory of mankind is altogether uncertain 
during that peri6d. The ſecond they named the fabulous, 
or heroic age; becauſe it is the period in which the fabu- 
lous accounts of their gods and heroes are ſaid to have 
been performed: it began at the Ogygian deluge, and 
extended to the firſt Olympiad ; where, what they called, 
the hiſtorical age commenced. | {7th 
Ace, among hiſtorians, is alſo often uſed to ſignify a 


cen 6 | . - | 
Poetical AGEs of the World. The poets have divided 
the interval ſince the formation of man into four , 


which they bave diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of 805 5 


filver, brazen, and iron, During the golden' age, Saturn 
reigned in Heaven, and juſtice and innocence in this 
lower world. The earth then yielded her productions 
without culture, and ſtreams of milk and honey flowed 
in every part. The filver age commenced when men be- 
gan to deviate from the of virtue; and, in conſe- 
quence of this deviation, their lives were rendered leſs 
happy. The brazen age when the virtue and 

—— of men were ſtill more diminiſhed ; and this gave 


place to the iron age, which commenced when men had 


deviated ſtill farther from the of virtue and happi- 
neſs. Such is the ſyſtem which Heſiod, in his Treatiſe, 
intitled Moris and Days, hay given more at large ; and 
where the poet has repreſented, in a very inſtructive al- 
legory, the e conſequences which always flow 


from. injuſtice. 


AGE alſo denotes a certain degree or period of human 


life, which is ly divided into four ages z namely, 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. he firſt ex- 
le 8 pt gies ht 
t z the third to the fifti z and the f 
to the end of life. | * 105 
AGE, in law, fignifies certain periods of human life, 
when perſons of either ſex are enabled to do certain acts, 
rs and diſcretion, they are inca- 
pable of before. Thus a youth of twelve years of age 


may take the oath of allegiance; at fourteen, he ma 
chooſe his 


guardian, and claim his lands held in ſoccage. 


Twenty-one is called full age, a man or woman being 


then capable of acting for themſelves, and 
their own affairs. | | | 

AGE of a Tree, ſigniſies the time 
* planted and cut down. 


of managing 

Elapſed between its 

e age of a tree may be known by the ligneous eir⸗ 
e 


cles viſible in its trunk, divided horizontally by a ſaw ; 
for both the trunk and branches of a tree acquire annu- 


ally an augmentation of a ligneous circle, or a new ente 


rior texture of fibres. 


AGE of a Horſe, implies the time ela ſed ſince the ani- 
22 


This is eaſily known by his mouth till he is eight 
years old, when the marks wear out. A horſe, like man 


other creatures of the brute- creation, has his teeth divid- 
ed into three ranks ; his fore · teeth, which are flat and 
ſmooth; his tuſhes ; and his back teeth, called alſo his 


Jaw-teeth, or L becauſe with theſe he grinds his | firſt 


provender, They are twenty-four. in number, twelve 


above, and twelve.below ; ſtrong and double, with ſharp. 


edges, till the creatur 

OS e 
The firſt that grow are his foal-teeth, which begin to 

Ppear a few-months after he is foaled. They are twelve 

in number, fix above and fix below; and: are. eaſil 

Uſlinguiſhed from the teeth that come up afterwards, by 


So that the 


year; the ſecond to the twenty- 


in ſome m 


- þ „ 
| A 
ol 1 af : 
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| their ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not unlike the fore · toeiii 
of a man. | „ Fodor Y 
When a colt is about two years and a half old, he 
caſts the four middlemoſt of his foal-teeth, viz. two above 
and two below though ſome do not caſt their foal-teeth . 
till near three yeats old: The new teeth are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the foal-teeth, being much ſtronger, and 
almoſt twice their fize, and are called the nippers or 

gatherers, being thoſe by which the creature nips off the 


| graſs when he is feeding abroad in the fields, or, when 


in the houſe, gathers his hay from the rack. When 
** has got theſe four teeth complete, he is reckon- 

four years old. e 18 1 

When he is about three and 2 half, or in the ſpring 
before he is four — old; he caſts four more of his foal. 
teeth, viz. two above, and two below, one on each fide . 
of the nippers, or middle teeth. When, therefore, you 
look in a. horſe's mouth, and ſee the four middle teeth 
full grown,/and none of the fore-teeth remaining, except 
the corner teeth, you may conclude he is four years old | 
about April or May: ſome, indeed; are later colts ; but 
this makes little difference in the mouth: . 

The tuſhes appear about the fame time with the laſt- 
mentioned teeth, ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and 
-ſometimes not till a horſe; is full four years old, They 

are curved like the tuſhes of other beaſts, but in a young 
horſe they have a ſharp edge all round the top, and on 
both ſides, the inſide being ſomewhat grooved and flattiſh, 
inclined to a hollowneſs. : "= | 
| When horſes tuſhes do not appear till ſome time after 
the foal-teeth are caſt, and new ones are come in their 
room, it is generally owing to the foal-teeth having been 
pulled out before their dime by the breeders or other 
dealers in horſes, in order to make a colt of three years 
old appear like one of four; that he may be the more 
ſaleable ; for when any of the foal-teeth are pulled out, 
the others ſoon come in their place; but the tuſhes, 
| having none to precede them, cannot make their appear- 
ance before their proper time, viz. when a horſe is nearly 
four years. old, One, of the ſureſt marks therefore to 
know a four-year old horſe, is by his tuſhes, which 
2 then but very ſmall, and ſharp on the top and 
es. mor” 3 - » 0 
| "When a horſe comes five, or rather the ſpring before 
he is five, the corner teeth begin to appear, and are at 
firſt but juſt equal with the gums, being filled with fleſn 
in che middle. The tuſhes are alſo by this time grown 
to a more diſtinQ ſize, though not very large; they alſo 
continue rough and ſharp on the top and edges. But 
the corner teeth are now moſt to be remarked : they 
differ from the middle teeth in being more fleſhy on the 
inſide, and the gums generally look rawiſh on their firſt 
ſhooting out; whereas the others do not look diſcoloured. 


The middle teeth arrive at their full growth in leſs than 


three werks; but the corner teeth grow leiſurely, and 
are ſeldom much above the gums till the horſe is full five: 
they differ alſo from the other fore - teeth, in e | 
ealure, a ſhell ; and thence are called the ſhell- 
teeth; becauſe they environ the fleſh in the middle half- 
way round, and, as they grow, the fleſh within diſap- 
pears, leaving 1 diſtinct hoflownels and openneſs on the 
inſide. When a horſe is full five, theſe teeth are gene- 
rally about the thickneſs of a crown piece above the 
gums. From five to ſiye and a half, they grow about a 
uarter of an inch high; and when a horſe is full ſix, 
they will be near half an inch aboye the gums. - * 
he corner teeth in the upper jaw fall out before thoſe. 
of the under; ſo that the upper corner teeth are ſeen. 
before thoſe below: on the contrary, the tuſhes in the. 
under jaw come out before thoſe. of the upper. | 
When a horſe is full fix years old, the hollowneſs on 
the inſide begins viſibly to fill up, and that which was at 
rſt fleſhy, grows into a browniſh ſpot, not unlike the eye. 
of a dried garden-bean, and continues ſo till he is ſeven, 
with only this difference, that the tooth is more filled up 
and even, and the mark or, ſpot. becomes, faint, and of a 
lighter colour; At eight the mark in moſt horſes is quite 
worn out, though ſome retain the veſtiges of It for a long 
time ;. and/thoſe who have not had a good deal of expe- 


y Hanes may ſometimes be deceived, and take a horſe of 


ning or ten years old for one of eight. It is only at this 
ö 2 05 1 time, 
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time, when a horſe is paſt mark, that we can eaſily err in 
knowing the age of a horſe; for whatever practices are 
uſed to make a young horſe look older than he really is, 

by pulling out the foal-teeth before their time, may be 

. by feeling along the edges where the tuſhes 
grow, as they may be felt in the gums before the corner 

teeth a : whereas, if the corner- teeth become viſi- 

ble ſome months before the tuſhes rife in the yams, there 
is reaſon to ſuſpect that the ſoal teeth have pulled 

out at three years old. } A | 

It will be unneceſſary to take particular notice of the 

tricks uſed by dealers, in order to make a falſe mark in a 

horſe's mouth, by hollowing the tooth with a graver, 

and burning a mark with a ſmall hot iron; becauſe 

thoſe who are acquainted with the true marks, will 

eaſily diſcover the cheat by the ſise and colour of the 

teeth, by the roundneſs and bluntneſs of the tuſhes, by 

the colour of the falſe mark, which is generally bl 
and more impreſſed than the true mark, and by many 
other viſible tokens which denote the advanced age of a 
horſe. Gibſon's Treatiſe ow Her s. | 

AGE of the Moon, in aſtronomy, is the number of 
days elapſed fince the laſt new moon: to find which, add 
together the epact, the day of the current month, and 
the number for the month; the ſum, if it exceeds not 
29, is the age of the moon; but if it be more, deduct 
29 from it in months which have but 30 days, and 30 in 
thoſe which have 31 days, the remainder will be the 
moon's age. See EPACT. | 

The number to be added for each month is as follows: 
for January o, February 2, March 1, April 2, 3» 
June 4, July 5, Auguſt 6, September 8, October 8, No- 
vember 10, and December 10. | WTR IP 

At the end of 19 years, the moon's age returns upon 
the ſame day of the month, but falls ſhort of the preciſe 
time of the day. | 

AGEMOGLAN S, AGIAMOGLANSs, or AZAMO- 
GLANS, in the Turkiſh polity, are children purchaſed 
from the TFartars, or raiſed every third year, by way of 
tribute, from the Chriſtians tolerated in the Turkiſh 
empire. | . - 
The word, in the original, ſignifies a barbarian's child, 
or, according to the notion of the Muſſulmans, one whoſe 
parents are not Turks; and is compounded of two Arabic 
words, agem, barbarian; and oglan, a child. 

Theſe, after being circumciſed, and inſtructed in the 
religion and language of- their tyrannical -maſters, are 
learnt the exerciſes of war, tiH they are of-a proper age 
for carrying arms : and from this corps the janiflaries are 
recruited. With regard to thofe who are thought unfit 
for the army, they are employed in the loweſt offices of 
the ſeraglio. Their appointments alſo are very fmall, 
not exceeding ſeven aſpres and a half per day, which 
amount to- about three-pence halfpenny of our money. 

AGENDA, among philoſophers and divines, ſignifies 
the duties which a man is obliged to perform. 

The word is Latin, and derived from ago, to-perform. 

AGENDA, among merchants, implies a memorandum 
book, in which all the buſineſs to be tranſacted, both at 
home and _— is ſet 2 0 Fe © oe 

" AGENORIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of courage 
and induftry. She was op to Vacuna, the goddefs 
AGENT, i 1, implies ary d 

A „in a general „ implies thing that 
acts and produces — effect. ay IF E 

The word is Latin, agens, and derived from ago, to 
perform. þ 1,58. © ht TEES 3 

' AGENT, in mechanics and philoſophy, ſignifies a body, 
or any power in general, which uces or tends to pro- 
duce any effect by its actual motion, or 
tion. See PowER and ACTION. 

AGENT, among merchants, denotes a perſon intruſted 
with the management of an affair, or who tranſacts the 
buſineſs of another. F #5 ILY f 

Meral AcenT, a rational creature, capable of regu- 
lating his actions by a certain rule. 

AGENT and Patient, in law, is faid of a perſon who is 
at once the doer of a thing, and the party to whom it is 
done. Thus, if a man who is indebted to another, 
makes his creditor his executor, and dies, the executor 

may retain ſo much of the goods of the deceaſed as will 
> * - I — 


— 


acker | ders are compoſed: of half floretts ; the embryoes 


| been ſuppoſed to open obſtructions of the viſcera, 


| Ces. 3 
| "AGIDIES, in antiquity, was an epithet which the 


tendency to mo- | 


ſatisfy his debt ; by which means he becomes agent u 
patient; that is, the perſon who both pays and receives 
the debt. We ea e 
AGEOMET RIA, ſomething deſective with regard 
jy geometry, or not founded on the principles of thar 
cience, PP . 
The word is Greek, and compounded of 2y priv. and 
Vtwuer 1 3 | . en 1 
AGERATUM, Meudlin, in „ 2 plant with a 
woody root, variouſly contorted, and as thick as de 
little finger, and full of ſmall fibres; from this arife Ralls 
a cubit high, which are flender, round, branched; and of 
a reddiſh colour, though ſome are of a pale green.” This 
plant has avaſt number of narrow leaves an ineh of twe 
in length, and deeply ſerrated on the edges; on che top 
of the branches are-bunches compoſed of radiated yellow 
flowers, whoſe diſk conſiſts of many floretts, but the bor. 


are 
Todged in the flower-cap, which is fealy, and each he. 
comes one ſlender feed of a pale yellow colour. It has 
taken in infuſion or decoction; but is now little 


40 
that Le oſe. Brookes's Natural Hift, . © 
AGGLUTINANTS, in pharmacy, a general name 
for all medicines of a glutinous or viſcous nature; WH 
by adhering to the ſolids, contribute greatly to rep 
their loſs. | . r 
The word is Latin, agęlutinantia, and compounded or 


ad, to, and gieten, glue. | : 
AGGLUTINANTS, among ſurgeons, are topical reme- 


dies of a glutinous texture, as the turpentines, 
iſinglaſs, &c. 1 
AGGLUTINATION, among phyſteians, imphes 
the action of reuniting the parts of a body, ſeparated by 
a wound, cut, &c. * 5 5 8 
It is alſo 5 — to the action of ſuch internal medi- 
oines as are of an agglutinating deni and which, by 
giving a glutinous conſiſtence to animal fluids, 
render them more r for nouriſhing the bod. 
AGGRAVATION, the action of heightening a fault, 
or rendering it more criminal. Icy 4 
AGGREGATE, in a general ſenfe, implies the ſum 
of ſeveral things added together, or the collection of 
them into one total. jc ® 29555: 
The word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to; and 
rex, a flock, or company. SR. 
- 'Thus natural bodies are the or aſſemblages 
of corpuſcles, united to by the principle of at- 
traction ; and the aggregate of the ſeveral quantities 
is _ 49 1 See the article Sunn. 
2 N, in natural philoſophy, ſigniſies à 
ſpecies of union _— feveral things, ne — * 
by nature, are collected together, ſo as to form one 


1 N 3 


. - 


©, i 


-gan the Jones of gave the firſt aſſault. F 
It is of the utmoſt importance to know which of the 
two parties is really the aggreſſor, and · accordingly this 
matter is ſtrictly enquired A by the court. 1 
AGlADEs, in the Turkiſh armies, are a fort of 
828 employed in fortifying camps, and the hke 


. 


Pagans gave to the priefts of Cybele, 
, The word ſignifies jugglers, or thoſe who play tricks of 
Main. 4 > 142 5 5 3 * 5% * 1 
AGIO, in commerce, is a term chiefly uſed in Hol- 
land, and at Venice, to ſignify the difference between 
8 of bank ——— the current com. 
The agio, in Holland, is generally three or four 
cent. and at Rome it is from Keen to Lao? 20 
per cent. but at Venice the 2870 is fixed at twenty 
; A610 is alſo uſed to ſignify the profit ariſing from dif- 
counting notes, bills of exchange, ke. 
AG APHA, a name given to thoſe books which 
are read in the church as proper for edification' only. 


| They what is generally called the Apocrypha. 


cred, and ypacw; to write. ages; 
| AGESTMENT; or ' AGISTATION, in law, _m 


. * 1 # Ls 
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fed in th King's foreſts as wells for the profit ailing 


that practice. 
3 is alſo uſed in a cal ſenſe to 


ſignify any tax, burden, or charge. Thus rhe tax levied 


for repairing the Banks of Romney Marſh, was called | 


— agiſtamentum- 
AGISTOR, or AcrsTATOR, an officer belonging to 
foreſts, who has the care of the cattle taken in to be 


$7 and who levies the monies due on that account. 
are generally called queft-takers, or ift-takers, 
Joe 5. ate — mp7 by patent. Each rc foreſt has 


6 e TATION, the 8-of haking » vady or ton 
it backwards and forwards.” 


The GOES Ln and derived from agito, 


to ſhake. 


* Phil this term to u ſpecies of earth- 
„ arietatio; and phyſicians to 
ein ſhaking or motion of the inteſtinal parts of a a natural 


| rrarons, in the Engliſh hiſtory, were certain 
— ſet up 8 222 . e care of its in- 
agitators in order to pro- 
mote — own „ 3 and acc rdngh caufed them to 
be aboliſhed as ſoon as his own power ws ſufficiently 
rs, A A botaniſts 
A ore, or AGLEEDs, among n 
che ſame with what in move generally called apices, See 
the article Aprcns. | 
AGLIBOLUS, in m thology, an ancient deity of the 
Syrians, worſhipped at Palmyra. He was repreſented as 
a young man dreſſed in a Ne, girded round his waiſt, 
and reaching to his knees. The fi of the moon 
was placed on his buſkins, and he held a javelin in his 


* and a ſmall baton, relembling a roll, in his 


The P s worſhipped the ſun under the name 
of aghibolus, which ſeems to be formed from the Arabic 
ag, al, hal, which ſignifies conſider, and bolus, or belenus, 
another name for Apollo, or the fun. _ 

- AGNOITX, of Acxortzs, a ſect of heretics that 
_— about the 370. were the followers 

Theophronius, ocian, and called in ueſ- 
tion the omniſcience of the Supreme Being; alledging 
that he knew things paſt only by memory, and things 
future only by a precarious uncertain preſcience, 

There was' another ſet of heretics called by the ſame 
cron þ = 4 that Chriſt, with reſpect to his 

norant of many things, and parti- 
cal of the the Day a dgment. | 
OMEN,” among * ancient Romans, was a | 
"kind of fourth, or honrary hum, given to a perſon on 
_— of ſome action, virtue, or other 
mpliſhment. 

AG S Caffus, the chaſte-tree, in botany, is a ſmall 
tree, or rather fhrub, with tough branches, digitated 
narrow leaves, and monopetalous rpliſh' lowers, * 

* in ſpikes on the tops of the Gran ches, followed b 4 
ong whitiſh ſeeds. It is a native of the warmer 
mates, and cultivated in ſome of our gardens. 

The ſeeds of this plant were formerly confidered as 
antiphrodiſiacs; perhaps on no other foundation than the 
— obſerved by 


the "ha feſtivals of Ceres 
ver in them any ſuch virtue, and 
to them an oppoſite tenden 

But of whatever kind ther virtues 
= their ſenſible qualities, appear to 

ble. The ſeeds, as ” with in the ſhops, 

taſte, and ſcarcely ny. ſmell, thou 
thors as very ay ry iting : ex 
by. va or * are 
pun ey ſeem to abound chiefly with a 
ſipi 'l, ,of — expreſible kind, which is, in part, 
up by ined ſpirit, and ſeparates and 
bottom during the infpidaton of the tincture, 
9 matter 15 of a deep ſaffron colour, the inſpiſſated 


does not diſco- 
* even aſcribed 


they do do not, 
very conſidera- 
2 "I 
though oy Be 

s made from 


oſs in- 


| 


the Grecian matrons of old, of 


the leaves 15 the PRs, Kt at the celebration of 


_ 


| 


| 


, taken | 
and / falls. to the | 
The lating to the diviſion and 


of wax, 
crols; 


wards diſtributed to the 


| exiſtence: and that the curioſities ſhewh under this 
name, are nothing more than factitious . partly | 
formed out of the capillary roots of certain plan 


to lead. 
conteſt, whether it had 


| 2 market, and » 
Mitt: and fomemhas RG er rT7\ __ 


140 


2275 fonewhar pale Lais Hiſtory if the Maieti 
rn is peculiarly uſed for the taking cattle to 


W Det, in the Roman church, ſignifies a cake 
ftataped with the figure of a lamb ſupporting a 


" Theſe are conſecrated wich great ſolemuiity, and after- 
The worlh are park Larter Aha & fy lamb of God ; 2 


name given it from the figure impreſſed upon it. 
AGNus _— a _ ſamd, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a ficti 3 a lamb, fup- ' 
poſed to grow in 1 Sur Kæmpfer. who viſited 
this country, foo! made the moſt Alligenit enquiry after 
the lamb, was at laſt convinced that it has no 


AGOGE, among the. ancient muſicians, Ganified Fl 


ſpecies of modulation, when the notes proceeded by 
contiguous degrees. 


The word is Greek, «yn, : and derived from 270. 
AGON, among the ancients, implied any diſpute or 

rd to bodily exerciſes, or the 
accompliſhments of the mind : and therefofe poets, mu- 


ficians, painters, &c, had their agones, as well as the 
athlete. 


The word ayor is 1 radix, in the Greek lags, 


and ſignifies a conteſt. 

Games of this Lad wire celedeaed of tholt of tho 
heathen feſtivals, with N either annually, 
or at certain periods Among © me latter were 
celebrated at | y wan © 26h the ag icus, th n nemeus, 
Nel Ck 0 er 
and the 4, inſtitu es, 430 years 
before the et AF 

The Romans alſo, 1 1 tation of the Greeks, inſti- 
tuted conteſts of this kind. The emperor Aurelian efta- 


bliſhed' one under the name of agen ſolis, the conteſt of 
the ſun; Diocleſian another, which he called agon capi- 
tolinis, which was Aenne * fourth year, after the 


manner of the Ol 
hed « one of the miniſters employed in 


Acco alſo ſign 


the 5 K. 00g and whoſe buſineſs it was to ſtrike 
the victim. 


AGONALIA, among the ancient Romans, were . 
lemn feaſts celebrated in honour of the god Dl 
according to ſome writers, in honour of the N 
whom the Romans always invoked before A ag. ertook 
* enter 8 of importance. 

ISTICI, a a name given, ty Donatus, to ſuch 
of 15 1 As "be ſent to fairs, markets, and othef 
| publ ro ET h and Propaga ap his doctrine. 

NITHETA, in ancent Ki the Fonte 
or magiſtrate who preſided at the ner png and ad- 
judge the prizes to the victors. 

nded of &yor, con- 
poſe. 


he word is Greek, and com 
byſicians, denotes extreme pain 


teſt, and 7 to place, or di 
AGONY, among 


or the utmoſt efforts of nature ſtruggling with a diſeaſe. 


AGONYCLITEZ, or AgowycLiTss, in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians in the ſeventh century, who 


always prayed i in 2 ſtanding poſture, a! it unlawful 
to kneel. 


The word is Greek, and compounded of 45 ly, "CR - 


the Knee, and u, to bend or incline: - 
AGORZUS, in antiquity, an epithet applied to ſuch” 
deities as had ſtatues i in the market places. 


The word is dun. and derived from eyopa, 4 


market, 


AGRANOMUS, a, magiſtrate eſtabliſhed by the an- 


2 nt Greeks at Athens, to tegulate the weights and mea- | 
ſur | 


ns, &c. 

word is Greek, ayoperou@', and compounded of 

N 1 3 6 irect. 

„ in a ral ſenſe, implies ſomethin 

belonging to, or UL, wp with, lands. * 

The word is derived from the Latin, ager, a field. 

AGRARIAN Latvs, amon s the Romans, were thoſe re- 
iſtribution of lands; and of 

theſe * were a great number; but that called the 

R Agrarian 


LY 
* 


the prices of proviſio 
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AGR 
8 | | 


was publithed hy plan 5, agriculture, with,the other. er arts, reared. niheadd, | 


AGR 


Agrarian law, by way of eminence, ,. 


* 1 


Spyrius. Caffius, about the year of Rome 268, for di- and throve-in proportion, as propetty became ſecuce... 
viding the conquered lands equally amang all the giti- commonwealth, gave the firſt, riſe. to the ſalutz change: 
zens, and limiting the number, of. actes each citizen for Venice may boaſt, that her Cami 4 5 was the 
might enjov. tro ded Tun TTY os. | Don firſt good author on this important ub 5 after the x6. 
AGR EMENT, in law, ſignifies the conſent of two | vival of uſeful knowledge. : | y 


| HL GL T4 LESIONS | 
or more perſons to any thing done, or to be done. he improvements made in England, in the reign r 
5 AGRICULTURE, in a 33 enſe, implies the art queen Elizabeth, ſhew, that the proteſfants, js 
of rendering the earth fertile b tillage and culture, obliged to take ſhelter in the then free ſtates, and parti. - 
The word is Latin, 1 and compounded of | cularly in Switzerland, had, with their love of liberty, 
ager, a field, and colo, to till. I | learned. an improved, agriculture. In the nent 
If we look into the earlieſt accounts of the eaſtern na Hartlib is not leſs Famed for his knowledge in farming, | 
tions, their magnificent and [populous cities, and their | than for his ffiendſhip with Mikoo.. The return of the 
numerous armies, we ſhall have ſufficient reaſon to think, | men of genius, who had fled their cquntry during 8 
that dgriculture was then, arrive d at conſideravie per- well's u urpation, and the protection granted them after 
fection; ſince it could ſupply the inhabitants in general | the reſtoration, added greatly 2 progreſs of agricul. 
with all the neceſſaries of life, and the, great with the | ture, At this period, from which, [ngland may, date her 
moſt delicate Tuxuries. This will appear ſtill more evi- | grandeur, wealth, and power, writers of gens character 
dently, if we reflect on the judicious conduct of the | undertook the truly patiiotic art. Such were Bl 
Epyptians, in the diſpoſition of their country, with *- Worlidge, Evelyn, &c. n honqur to the 
ſpect to the inundations of the Nile, and the great ad- age, and proyed highly beneficial ta their country. [The 
vantages they had been taught to reap from it, as de | ſame Taudable Ipirit appeared in an elegant ſyſtem, pub 
ſcribed by Aker The poſſeſſions of the children | lifhed about this time by the ingenious and learned coun» 
df Iſrael muſt have been cultivated with, the utmoſt ſkill | ſellor Conrad Herreſbach, in many 5 where a ſpecial 
and aſſiduĩty, or they could never have aftorded ſuſtenance | attention to agriculture had begun to be the great object 
to the prodigious numbers of people, who, as indiſputable | of ſeveral, ſtates, when a total ſtop was unhappily put.ts 
authority infornis us, inhabited that ſmall ſpot, But | every thing of this kind, by the late waer. 
time has robbed us of their knowledge in this moſt uſe- | In France, two eminent phyſicians thought chis ſubs 
ful of arts. | .. | jeA worthy of their pens, and gave their country the 
In the moſt enlightened ages, books of Huſbandry | Maſons Ruftiques, a work which, afterwards perfeQted by 
were compoſed by men whoſe exalted ſtation ſufficiently | a third phyſician, has wagen twenty-two editions, 
indicates the high value then ſet upp the art they taught, | Nor does that country now | 
Xenophon, equally diſtinguiſhed in philoſophy and in | this important ſubject. Real philoſophers there make it 
arms, ſhews, by his commendations of Cyrus, the eſti- | their ſtudy, and purſue a'feries-ob well-made experiments 
mation in which agriculture was held by both thoſe great | with ſuch, indefatigable care and accuracy, as cannot. fail 
men. Hieron, king of Syracuſe, did not think it beneath of producing very great advantages ; hi ſt theix monarch 
his dignity to write upon this eſſential art, for the benefit wiſely protects and patronizes their undertakings, . In 
of his ſubjects. The chiefs of the two greateſt republics | the ſame manner the emperor of China, throughout his 
in the world, Cato, conſul of Rome, and Mago, ſufes | wide dominions, rewards the huſbandman, oe makes 
of Carthage, employed part of their time in teaching | the beſt and greateſt. improvements in his land, with the 
the art of huſbandry. heſe pieces are, in the opinion | dignity of a mandarin of the eighth claſs, The names pf 
of the ancients, the beſt calculated for explalping rural | ſeveral illuſtrious improvers in | 2A, deſervedly diſtia- 
affairs. Amidſt the Aſiatic luxury, and that of the Roman | guifhed for their patriotic application to this ſtudy, will 
empire, valuable treatiſes of huſbandry appeared, written | appear in many articles of this work. A ſociety in Brit- 
by Attalus, king of Pergamus ; by Archelaus, king of | tany, in particular, have begun upon a moſt judicious 
An by Valerius Afiaticus, who was judged | plan, which promiſes ſuch ſucceſs as muſt prove extremely 

beneficial to their country. 1 | 


3 


worthy of the empire, after the death of Caligula; and | It | ES Aus none arms AYER 
dy the emperor Albinus. | I In Switzerland, a ſociety eſtabliſhed at Berne has al- 
Some few fragments of the Greeks are the firſt rudi- | ready favoured the world with ſuch ſpecimens, of tha 
ments of huſbandry upon record ; and the elder Cato is | great judgment of its illuſtrious members, as leave no 


the moſt ancient Latin author whoſe e upon this | room to doubt but that their diſtinguiſhed care and 


intereſting ſubject have reached our hands. His inſtruc- | aſhduity will be a laſting ſource of advantages to all 
tions are very judicious, but too conciſe, Varro added |\mankind. © Þ— ; ke be . e a 
elegance of language to an improved Treatiſe of Agricul- | In Sweden, a genius has ariſen, who will ever deſerve 
ture; and, ſoon after him, Virgil publiſhed his juſtly admir- | the higheſt commendation in the hiſtory of Agriculture z 
ed Georgics; by far the moſt laboured and highly finiſh- | though this is but a ſecondary part in his character. 
ed of all his works: theſe, indeed, he had moſt at heart; Linnzvus has roufed a ſpirit 9 into, and love 
and upon theſe he choſe to reſt his future reputation. of, natural knowledge, which will undoubtedly be at- 
Columella afterwards collected, with great judgment, | tended with-conſpicugus emoluments to his native land. 
whatever was valuable in the writings of his predeceffors, | In Denmark, a king, who, like our moſt auguſt ſa- 
and enriched them with his own obſervations on the ſub- | vereign, makes the happineſs of his people the chief ob- 
jet. His work is one of the choiceſt remains of anti- ject of his care, is ſo attentive to agriculture, that thoſe, 


- 


- Quity, and has ſcarcely been equalled by any author ſince gentlemen who. travel at his expence, in order to learn, 
his time. TR 


: I and. introduce into his kingdom, every uſeful art, are 
The irruptions of the barbarous nations of the north, directed to be peculiarly attentive to the art of buſ- 
unacquainted with the ſweets of ſociety, and the bleſſings | bandry, © . 
of civil liberty, ' ſoon aboliſhed improved agriculture. 'The 9 ſpirit of improvement in agriculture, ſo 
Arms were their only one Their meaneſt ſlaves were | remarkably exerted in the di erent. nations of Europe, 
intruſted with their trifling huſbandry ; and trifling it | calls upon us not to loſe that ſuperiority which the hap-. 
muft have been during that unfettled ſtate of nations, || pineſs' of our conftitution and climate have given us. 
Theſe. innumerable. and enterprizing barbarians, who. The ſociety of jmprovery in the knowledge of agri- 
over-ran all Europe, were originally ſhepherds or hunters, | culture in Scotland, will ever deſerve fincere thanks for 
like the preſent Tartars aid the ſavages of America. many proofs of that truly laudable ſpirit which conſults: 
They contented themſelyes with pofleſting, without la- the general good of niankind : its worthy members et. 
bour or trouble, the vaſt defarts which their arms had the noble example, apd were firſt followed by the Dub 
made, and cultivated, very ſuperficially, only a/fmalt | lin fociety ; .next by another ſociety at Edinburgh; and: 
ſpot near their habitations. The abjeQ condition of now by one in London, in the more extenſive manner of 
thoſe whom they employed for this purpoſe, unfortunate-"| adding premiums to the inſtruction qnly which the former 
ly and' unjuſtly cauſed the occupation itſelf, then to be gaye. e. 
looked upon as mean and ignoble. But when govern-,| The ſociety in Dublin have. diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
eat began to be ſounded upon mofORaye and radopat * ip temarkdbly'Þy coeie Wuod apt WPiPy VEINS 
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y any means loſe fight of - 


- univerſally beneficent, and directed by a 


L 


co 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to the v 
may be employed in it, the huſb a 
the ſolid occupation of his forefathers, to which he has 
been trained up; co 
within which it ou 


the country, and remove occaſionally from place to 


A G R 
the real intereſt of their country, 
arliament of that kingdom are now beco me. 
dered large fums for carrying into execution their 
ſeful deſigns. Their 1 - with ex- 
cellent inſtructions, want only to continued and 


The London. ſociety for the encouragement gr 22 
manufactures, and commerce, is formed u _ pins 

nk, and great abilities, as, when, we conſider that 
the actually take every o unity, which prudence 
und intelligence. ſuggeſt, to promote the laſting 
welfare of their e ene, ſcarcely leaves room for 
any farther wiſh, unleſs it be, that they would impart 


aſſiduĩty, in | 


high 


to the whole world ſome portion of their treaſures of 
uſeful knowledge. See SOCIETY for the Encouragement of 


4% Ae. ft eien eee Sls 1 T 
bat the real ſtrength of every country depends upon 
its population, is a well known truth; and a little ac- 
quaintance with the principles of ſound policy will ſhe w, 
that the only ſolid baſis of a numerous population is 
agriculture. Without this, the ſubſiſtence of a nation 
is precarious. Uncertainty of ſubſiſtence hinders people 
from marrying, and even induces them to quit their na- 
tive ſoil. H whoſe children are their riches, 
are, of all perſons, the fitteſt and moſt inclined to pro- 


their ſpecies. Trade, though a great, is but a 
ſecondary, —— of wealth, and will, if carried too far, 
deſtroy the parent which gave it birth, by diminiſhing 


ric lating the country, and annihilating, 
7 —— neceſary claſs of men who 
cultivate the earth. Indolence- and avidity will tempt 
them to quit'a laborious occupation, for one that is at- 
tended with leſs toil and more lucre ; thou 


artificers of luxury live, ſeduces the indigent peaſant, 
draws him to towns and cities, and the country is deſert- 
ed. But if 


„and püt in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as to afford a 
great numbers that 


man will not forſake 
ce will not exceed the bounds 


mankind, will be effeQually checked; and a martial 
ſpitit will animate every free- born youth: for the cou- 


rage of the lower claſs of unemployed people is but a 


kind of machinal inſtinct, allied at moſt with a certain 


love for their country, blended with the love of their 
own poſſeſſions. It is the robuſt labourer, hardened b 


fatigue, and by being expoſed to all forts of weather, 
who has the greateſt inward feeling of his own ſtrength: 


it is the huſbandman who is moſt firmly attached to his 


country, by the portion of land which maintains him. 


The artiſt, who ſettles wherever he finds employment, 
cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be. ſaid: to have any country; 
though an uſeful member of the community, his retired 
7 life weakens his body, and depreſſes the {pring 


ſeden 
of that (virit of liberty, which elevates the foul as m 
as the ſervile courſes of luxury debaſe it: of that ſpirit 


which ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed our illuſtrious: forefathers, 


and which we have fo. lately, with pleaſure, ſeen revived 
in our preſent countrymen... Such, was the ſpirit of the 
real Romans, of theſe conquerors of the world, whoſe 
only profeſſions were arms and agriculture, and who made 


equal improvements in both: nor, indeed, can any two 
in the whole cirele of human empleyments be more fitly 


gh it be at the 
ſame time very precatious. The eaſe with which the 


t to keep; luxury, that bane of 


joined: for the ſturdy labouring 
ſobriety and rural toil, makes the 
he who knows the fatigues and d 
fully returns to the culture of his farm. Theſe were the 
men molt prized by thoſe maſters of the univerſe: and, 


repeated defeats, now keep them in ſubjection. 


outh, bred up to 
hardict ſoldier ; and 


at this very day, the Arabians, who live under tents in 


place, deſpiſe the teſt of their nation who: live in towns, 
look upon them-as daſtardly and effeminate ; and, after 


Thoſe who 9 1 that a country life is repugnant to 
ſure ke 


imputation, if 


riculture be properly countenanced, en- 


y | the different operations of 


| 


' uſeful occuy 


AGRKR 


unfeigned c 
pliments, have 


pellations of rude and ruftic'were. never given to 


rality of coun 


and not their. 


workmen, than 
their horſes and 


This is ſo far from being ne 


thoſe who are deſtined to it, be inſtructed and 


7, without the grimace of ſtraited com- 
ten been found among the labouring 
rural race, inhabitants of thatched-cottages. The ap- 


tions, till luxury had debauched — of 
and a frivolous pertneſs uſurped the place of ſenſe and 
manners. Till then, men naturally eſteemed an art, of 
which every day's experience ſhewed them the abſolute 
neceſſity, as well as the great advantages. If the gene- 
gentlemen are reprbached with ruſticity 
of manners, it is their paſſion for ſporting, as they call it, 
application. to agriculture, which gives. 
them that behaviour. There would be no room for this 
they were oftener in the field with theic 
upon the turf, or in the thickets with 


But whilſt we are diſplaying a ſmall part only of the 
praiſe juſtly due to agriculture, let it not be imagi 
that, in our opinion, every man. ſhould be a farmer. 
tably bring us back to barbariſm It is ſufficient that 
protected; 


ined 


and it will always be right in the legiſlature to conſider 
and examine the due degree of eſtimation in which this 
art ſhould be held, the juſt hopes that may reaſonably be 


it may beſt be carried to the perfecti 
By proper application to this eſſential art, 
pher, from whom we muſt expect the 


deſire, by enlarging his 


vidual, who 


tilled : 


ſandy, clayey, loamy, &c. 


the beſt methods of meg 


it to advantage. 
Sowixo, &c. = 
AGRIFOLIUM, . 


AQuIFOLIUM. 


dented ſe 


entertained of its further progreſs, and the means by which 


. Arable lands of all kinds, whether the ſoil be 
See SANDY, CLAY, ' 


n Mex, oi ©4 30654 PE: I * 
2. s employed in paſturage, whether meadow; 
en or „ See Maapow, Bocor, &. 

3. Wood- lands, or thoſe laid out in nurſeries, plan- 
tations, foreſts, woods, &c. See Woop-LAnps, 
Fox Es Ts, &. | 1-7 


- The reader will alſo: find under the name of each tree 
and vegetable, as oak, beech, &c. wheat, barley, &. 


ze alſo 


as PLowiNG;z 
the ſame with aquifolium. See 


|  » AGRIMONIA, Agrimony, in botany, the name of a 
hairy plant; with winged — compoſed of oblong in- 


| 


| 
| 


ſeeds. It is perennial, and 
"ow = ſides of fields. 
be leaves of agrimon 
roughiſh- taſte, accompanie 
very weak, aromatic flavour. 


with an agreeable, thou 


have a flightly bitteriſh 


The flowers are, in ſmell, 
| ſtronger. and more agreeable than the leaves, and in taſte 


| a VE 


politeneſs, are much mi n. | True' politeneſs, 
the molt cordial Aeon, the ſincereſt fri 


the former a 
colour: the 
to both menſtrua. 
ſmall portion. of a 
ſmells ſtrongly and agreeab 
| ,  Agrimony is one of the milder corroborants ; and in 
| this intention is ſometimes employed, eſpecially among 
the common people, againſt habitual diarrhzas, and ca- 

chectic, and other indiſpoſitions from a lax ſtate of the 
ſolids : infuſions of the leaves, which are not | 
may be drank. as tea. It is ſometimes joined with other 
| ingredients in diet drinks for purifyi 


ip, and | pectoral pon. Zewir's Hiſtory of 


| ſomewhat weaker. They readily give out their virtues 
both to water and to reRtified ſpirit ; the leaves impart to 
niſh yellow; to the latter a deep green 
wers yield their own deep yellow tincture 


In diſtillation with water, there ariſes 


7 


3 eſſential oil, 
y of the herb. 


2 


which 


Tateful, 


the blood; and in 
Materia Medica: . 
A 


— 


on. . 
the philoſo- . 
greateft improve- 
ments, will have a pleaſing opportunity of gratifying his 
knowledge of nature: the indi- 
puts in practice the diſcoveries of the phi- 
loſopher, will find the ſureſt way of increaſing his for- 
tune; and the ſovereign, who directs and favours the 
labours 'of all, will eftabliſh his power, independent of 
all others, upon a foundation which cannot be ſhaken. 
Agriculture may be ſubdivided into three different 
parts, comprehending the different ſoils required to be 


gments, with ſmaller portions between, ſet o 
middle ribs which ftand alternately on the ftalk : on the 
top grows, a like ſpike of pentapetalous yellow flowers, 

followed by little burs, containing, each, one or to 
grows wild in hedges, and 
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AGRIMOIDES, in botany, is the name of a genus 
of plants with roſaceous flowers, which, together with 
their cups, are received into another funnel-ſhaped cup, 
fimbriated at the edges. The proper cup'of the flower 
becomes at length a pointed oval fruit, . generally con- 
taining only one ſeed. | It flowers in April, and grows 
in ſome of the mountainous parts of Italy. It agrees in 
its medicinal virtues with the agrimonia deſcribed in the 
preceding article. | | 


- AGRIMORY. See AGRIMONIA. | 
milder ſymptoms, the heat is not ſo burning, the v 


 AGRIPPA, a name given by the ancient as well as 


modern phyſicians, to children born with their feet fore- 


moſt. See DELIVERY. 

AGROSTEMA, in botany, a diſtin genus of de- 
candrious ts, according to Linnæus; but com- 

rehended by Tournefort in that of Lychnis. See 

YCHNIS, oy Na * | 

- AGROSTIS, in botany, a diftin& genus of plants, 
called in Engliſh quick-graſs, or couch graſs. See the 
article Coucy-GRrAss: 3 
AGROSTOGRAPH, — naturaliſts, implies 
the hiſtory, or deſcription of graſſes. 

The word is formed from the Greek, eypors, graſs, 
and ypeqw, to deſcribe. | 
Scheuchzer has publiſhed a treatiſe under the title of 
Agroſtographia, containing an accurate deſcription of ſe- 
veral hundred ſpecies of graſs. 
 AGRYPNIA, among phyſicians, implies an inapti- 
tude to ſleep, a troubleſome ſymptom of feveriſh and other 
diſorders. 

The word is Greek, a:ypuryia, and compounded of a, 
priv. and yxy@-, ſleep. 

AGRYPNIA, in the Greek church, implies the vigil 
of any of the greater feſtivals. 

AGUAGUIN, in botany, the name of a ſhrub, whoſe 
leaves reſemble: thoſe of our lilac; they grow alternately, 
and ſtand on foot ſtalks half an inch long. It is a native 
of Africa, where it is greatly eſteemed for its balſamic 
and vulnerary qualities. 1 

AGUARA PONDA, in botany, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of violet, which grows to near a foot and a half in 
height, and bears a great reſemblance to the viola martia. 
See VII Er. a 


AGUE, a general name for all periodical - fevers, | places 


which, according to the different times of the returns 
of the feveriſh paroxyſm, are denominated tertian, quar- 
tian, and quotidian. 1 5 | 

Tertian AGUE, is that which attacks the perſon every 
other day. . 
There is no fever which diſcovers the nature and ge- 
nius of the febrile motion in general, and which at the 
ſame time infeſts the veſſels and nervous parts, ſo much 
as the tertian. It ſpares neither age, temperament, nor 
ſex 


When this ſpecies of intermitting fever is of the re- 
gular kind, it is attended with the following ſymptoms : 


at firſt, the head aches, the limbs ſeem weary, there is a 


pain in the loins about the firſt vertebra of the back, and 
which aſcends towards the epigaſtrium, with a painful 
ſenſe of a tenſion in the hypochondria, and a coſtiveneſs 
of the body. This is ſucceeded by a coldneſs of the 
external parts, eſpecially of the noſe and ears, a ftretch- 
ing, yawning, ſhivering, and ſhaking, ſometimes ſo much 
as to make the bed tremble under the patient ; the pulſe 
is ſmall, contracted, and weak; ſometimes the patient 
is troubled with thirſt ; then follows a nauſea, with a 
fruitleſs reaching to vomit ; but ſometimes a pituitous 
bilious, or green matter is brought up, commonly j ined 
with a troubleſome cough, and an expectoration of 
hlegm, derived from the acid, clammy crudities of the 
; rl to theſe fucceeds an anxious, burning, and d 
heat, which pervades the whole body; the face, whic 
was collapſed and pale, the contraQed, rigid ſkin, and the 
almoſt empty veſlels of the hands and feet, begin to riſe, 
grow red and turgid ; the pulſe becomes more great, full 
and quick, reſtleſſneſs increaſes, the breathing is more 
difficult, and the patient, with his eyes almoſt cloſed, 
ins to talk a little wildly. 1 . 
In ſome time the ſymptoms begin to abate, the heat 
becomes mild, the ſkin relaxes and becomes moiſt ; the 
urine-is of a flame colaur, but without ſediment; the 


AGU 


| pulſe is more moderate, and then a fweat breaking out, 
terminates the paroxyſm. mm. 
Tue duration of the fit is'uncertain; ſometimes it ends 


, 


in ten 8 _ hours, ＋ n 
four. On intercalary the body is ſtill feeble 
and coldiſh, with a diſpoſition toſhiver; the pulſe is flow, 
and weak; the urine is turbid and depoſits a ſediment, 


c 
o 


— 


thereto, | Yo } Uiik of 8 ” 
' The baſtard or ſpurious Tertian Acus is attended with 
ps Bo not ſo frequent, and the urine is not {© ig. 

red ; but then it is more linxcring,” , 
termediate day there is a laffitude and want of appetite, 


6 of a Jooſe texture, in the autumng) 
afon. r een 
The fit of the irregular tertian obſerves no Nou 
time, for it ſometimes comes on in the Den 
times in the afternoon, in the evening, of at midnight. 
The paroxyſm is ſomerimes longer, — imes ſhorter, 
the urine fall no ſediment within the time of d. 


or too profuſe. When the fit is off ſeveral 
fymptoms often , 28 a loofeneſs, a bleeding atthe 
noſe, fickneſs at « ea ſtomach, a violent heart-burn; of 


epidemic, and moſt commonly appear in the ſummer and 
autumn. „ 4 Ve 
Sometimes a tertain ague is double, which be 
diſtinguiſhed from a quotidian, by the time of the fits, 
which is not the ſame every day, but every other day. 

Continual Tertian AGUE is that which begins with 
ſhivering and ſhaking, an anxiety, vomiti loſs of 
ſtrength, and then a violent heat. The fits do not in- 
termit, but only remit. The pulſe continues frequent 
with heat and debility, and all the ſymptoms return with 


I | . R a 2 
endemic Tertiam AGUE is proper to certain places, of 
a low fituation, and full of marſhes, which product a 
great number of and other inſets, ſuch as ſome 


the natives themſelves have flight attacks of it every 
1 ſtrangers ſeldom or never eſcape without a pre- 

ive, which is only the bark infuſed in brandy, wich 
a little ſnake- root, two ounces of which are to be taken 
night and morning, - tk 


days, or two days quite free from a fit. | 
It generally begins about four or five in the 
though ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, with a 
eat laſſitude, ſtretching, a blunt pain in the head; 
k, loins, and legs ; the feet and bands are cold, the 
whole body is pale, the face and nails livid, and the 
whole body affected with a ſhivering and NV The 
tongue and the lips tremble, the breathing is difficult, 
with reſtleſſneſs and toſſing; the pulſe is contracted and 
hard, and ſometimes unequal; and there is an anxiety 
about the præcordia. Theſe fymptoms continue about 
two or three hours; in ſome the body 4s coſtive, in othiers 
there is a ſtimulus to tool and to make water: in ſome 
there is a nauſea or vomiting, with ſtools. Some ad- 
vanced in years have their minds pretty much diſturbed: 
the heat comes on gradually, not burning but 4 tho 
pulſe becomes equa], quick, and large; but the pain 
in the head remains, with a vertiginous affeQion j the 
ſkin becomes a little moiſt ; and in about four or fix 
hours the fi vaniſh, except a dull pain in the 
bones, joints, and feet. The urine during the fit-is 
F 
a lediment. f 41 5 . 144 on ien ; 
|. Sorpdtimes a"quartan ague is double, that is, when 
the fits come on every day at different hours; and it is 
ſpurious when a paroxyſm begins at any other time of the 
day than that abovementioned. It is ſaĩd to be continual 
when on the interealary days, there are fhiverings and 
pandiculations, with a greater heat than uſual, a quicker 
pulſe, a want of appetite, a 22 a 'dryneſs of the 
mouth, a lightneſs of the head, 'a'd fleep, and 4 
reddiſh er ada bes... | 


— 


or there is a nubecula, which ſhews a diſpoſition - 


This attacks men of an inactive diſpoſition, and womey - 


miſſion or intermiſſion ; the ſweating is either too | 


pains in the belly. Fheſe ſort of agues are generally 


freſh vigour every other day; but at length admit a per- 


parts of Kent, and the Hundreds of. Eſſex. In ſuck 


A Duartan AGUE is that which has two fits in four 


wy „„ me See a oo aa > . O£A tw © 
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urtidian AGUE, er Fever, returns every day, and is | convenient to prepare the body for the bark, which is 
1 as the tertian or quarta ng. eſteemed a ſovereign remedy in this diſtemper; however 
The acceſſion of this fever is about four or five in the | it is proper to ſet two or three fits over before the cure of 
mornings with cold and\ſhivering z to which ſucgeeds-a | an autumnal] ague be attempted with the bark; in vernal 
cardialgic nauſea} and inflation of the belly; in ſome a | agues leſs, preparation is nec 5 Lies 
in in the head, in others fainting fits 3 in moſt, vo- If the bark be good, and powdered, fix drams, 
Ping or ſtools, or both: then comes on a moderate taken in the interval of two fits, are; generally ſuficienc 
heat, with-thirſt, but not very i tenſe ; the pulſe, which to ſtop a vernal ague; and an autumnal one will ſeldom 
was before irregular and weak, becomes more quick, but | require more than an ounce. But though this quantity 
not very hard ; the urine is not of a flame, but rather of wp mare es for; the preſent, 'yet the uſe of tho 
a citron colour, and: turbid. Some are exceeding fleepy. muſt be continued for a conſiderable time, to pre- 
C 3 and. in about | vent. relapſe. After. the fit is. flopped, tro. or, threw | 
ten hours the fit goes off, leaving the body dull and | doſes a day for the firſt week; and once a day ſor the 
heavy»: l Aoi bo boat wa is I ſecond week 3 and then once in three or four for a 
When this diſeaſe. varies from the above deſcription, it | month. In weak conſtitutions, infuſions and decoctions 
is then called ſpurious or anomalous. of the bark agree better than the ſubſtance. Some re- 
From theſe ſymptoms it ars; that the whole nervous | commend plai and z but theſe are leſs cer- 
ſyſtem is exagitated, and ſuffers greatly by ſpaſtic con- | tain. A diarrhza prevents the effect of the bark, and 
ictions, which, -pracetding ' chiefly - the medulla | therefore ſhould be topped with all canyenient ſpeed. 
ſpinalis, affect preternaturalſy, not only the coats of the] When this diſtemper is attended with a. quincy, or 
eſſels, but all the fibres throughout the body, - and | any great inflammations; obſtructions, or impoſthumes, 
thence greatly diſturb. the motion both of the ſolids | the bark is dangerous, and ought not to be given before 
and fluids. e dan . + | the removal of ſuch ſymptoms. x: 1 
The material cauſe of this, and all other fevers, is a The cold bath is recommended as one of the aft 
matter of an active nature endued with a cauſtic acri-'| things in the cure of an ague: but this is not to be uſed 
mony, which ſolicits the internal and exquiſitely ſenſible in winter, nor by old or weak perſons. After all other 
parts to ſpaſmodie contractions. It is" generated chiefſy things have proved unſucceſsful, a removal from a cold. 
in the biliary ducts and ſlexure of the duodenum, where ] air to a warmer has pefformed a cure. Sh b. 
the vitiated, bilious, ſalival, and reatic juices, meet- - \/AGVE-TREEs: 2 name given by ſome to. the ſaſſafras, 
ing with the cruditics'of, a bad digeſtion, ferment toge-.| on account of its febrifuge qualities. {1 pot 
ther, and not being timely expelled, become virulent. I , AGUL, in botany, the name of a ſmall prickly 
This matter, paſſing through the lacteals, into the blood, podded ſhrub, conſidered by Linnæus as a ſpecies of tre- 
and thence into the nervous parts of the head, medulla f dyſarum, Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the knot-graſs.; 
ſpinalis, inteſtines, and ſtomach, as alſo to the nervous and its flowers are of a reddiſh colour, ſucceeded of 
coats of the excretory and ſecretory ducts, excite an] huſks, - Jr at £9. Lotte SRL ne 
univerſal ſpaſm, vhich forces the blood, firſt to the in- ;  AGUARAH, in antiquity, the name of a filver coin, 
terior and greater veſſels; afterwards the ſyſtoltie motion] ſtruck by the Jews, | and otherwiſe called gerah and ke- 
of the heart and arteries bein increaſed, the. motion of hita. 255 007 ne nnn Gee 3680 3s vii e 
the whole maſs of — — ä — is accelerated, the | AGU TI, in natural hiſtory, an American quadruped, 
obſtructions of the ſmall veſſels, of the nervous parts are | of the rat- Kind, greatly reſembling a guinea-pig, both. 
opened; upon which the ſpaſm ceaſing, the ext ae Spy; ci 6. Sobs eeiiad i nat. 
ducts are relaxed, the febrile matter paſſes off thro . The hairs of this — are rigid and gloſſy, of a 
the pores of the ſkin by perſpiration or ſweat, and the fit mixed colour, between red and brown, with more or leſs 
ceaſes, till, 3 of freſh matter, a new wr, yu ney are like Rſs of ”y P * 
paroxyſm is prod N A dut, like the hog, its upper jaw is longer than its lower ;. 
It _— from the experiments. of Langriſh, that the ang its ſuperior lip ſplit Fic that of the hare, Its ad is 
blood in quotidians is more denſe and tenacious than in | very ſhort, its eyes prominent, and its legs almoſt naked. 
tertians; and in tertians than in quartans: ſo that in quo It has ſix toes with nails on its hinder feet; whereas its 
tidians, cæteris paribus, it comes neareſt to an inflamma- | fore-feet have only four. When tame it walks on its 
tory ſtate; and ĩt is commonly obſerved, that if the fever, | hinder feet, and takes every thing give it with its fore - 
from a regular tertian, runs into a ſemitertian or quo- {| feet, like a monkey. Wee — 
_ tidian,.. or greatly anticipates. the time of the regular "This animal; hides itſelf in hollow trees, and feeds on 
paroxyſm, a remitting or continual fever is ſoon the con- their roots, for which reaſon it is ſeldom very fat, thou 
mel Ra . ARE ; 4 VAN * nen N food. * thoſe FRA are near 
t is lary to be that, from February to plantations live upon fruits, manioc, and potatoes; 
Auguſt, agues are ſaid to be vernal ; and cm Ana for which reaſon they are generally fleſhy and well 
to February, autumnal ; and, that in the beginning of taſted. p a ln . . 
the autumn, they oſten reſemble continual fevers, and | AGYNANl, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics 
* a different manner of cue. l that appeared in the ſeyenth century. They condemned 
o fever emaciates a patient ſooner than a tertian, if all carnal commerce with women, and pretended that God 
attended with a more intenſe and laſting heat. The au- was not the author of marriage. - 5 
tumnal and winter agues are obſtinate and hard to cure, The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and - 
eſpecially if there be any fault in the viſcera; on the con- yurn, woman. n.. 1 
trary, the vernal and ſummer agues, if rightly weated, | AH-AkH, in gardening. See the article Han-Hau. 
ge eaſily vanquiſhed. .. + + 1 +: l + AHEAD, in navigation, any diftance before a ſhip, / 
_ Agues, injudiciouſſy managed, terminate in cruel and | or comprehended on that point of the compaſs to which 
incurable. diſeaſes, as a flow or hectic fever, a ſudden | ſhe- terns,” or points her fore-part ; as land a-head, i. e. 
ſwelling of the feet, a dropſy, œdematous tumors, the land lying immediately in that part of the horizon to 
Jaundice, ſcorbutic cachexy, the dry aſthma, the * | which. the courſe or the ſtern is directed. 4 
** 
in 


o 


chondriac paſſion; and in-infants, a fatal epilepſy. - AHOVAI, in bogany, a genus of pentandrious plants, 
denham obſerves, that a. ſwelling of the. abdomen. in ſ the flower of which conſiſts of one infundibuliform, or 
children, and of the legs in adults, denotes a ſolution of | funnel-ſhaped leaf; and its fruit, which, in ſome mea- 
the diſeaſe; and that à pain in the tonſils, hoarſeneſs,| ſure, reſembles a pear, gontains a triangular kernel. The 
hollow eyes, and a ghaſtly-countenance; portend death. | fruit is poiſonous. 1 | 

As to the cure, when a load of vitiated bumours-in-| AJAXTIES, in antiquity, were feaſts celebrated at | | 
the ſtomach and duodenum. require depletion, which is Salamis, in honour of Ajax the ſon of Telamon. | ' 

known from having indulged in too plentiful eating, Al, in a general ſenſe, implies any kind of aſſiſtance 

rom an anxiety, of the præcordia, from eructations, and | given by one perſon to another. 1 | 

a bitter taſte in the mouth, a vomit of ipecacuanha, after Ain, or AyDs, in law, denotes a petition made in 

the firſt fit, in the time of intermiſſion, is to be given. If | court for calling in help from another perſon who has any 

10 8 an autumnal ague, purging, and an emetic may be! intereſt in the Jands, or other things conteſtect. 
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AIR 


affairs, is an officer em- 


' ArD-DR-CAMP, in military 
to receive and catry the orders 'of a general. 
A1D-MAJoR, a French term for an Jatant. See 
AJUTANT. ; 4 
Alp, in ancient cuſtoms, implied a fubſidy paid by | 
vaſſals to their lord on particular occaſions. 
Royal 
land- tam. 
Ams, in the mena 


* 
1 


are the ume wth what: ne 


writers call cheriſhings, and uſed to avoid che neceſſity of 


rrections. The inner heel, inner rein, & c. are called 

ner aids; as the outer heel, outer rein, &c. are cer 
outer aids. 
AIEREBBA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fiſh, 
whoſe forms a regular oval, and its head is placed 
within the of the thinner part. 

AIGUA Marina. See the article A0 Marina. 

- AIGUISCE, A1GUESSE, or Eouisck, in heral 
* a croſs with -its four ends ſharpened, but” 
ſuch a manner as to terminate in obtuſe angles. 

- AIR, in philoſophy, is a light, ſid, tranſparent lud 
Aunce, ſurrounding the to a very conſideradle' | 


hei x 

The word is Greek, anp, which ſignifies the fame 
thing 
- Several of the ancients configered the " as an ele- 
ment; but it is alſo certain that they uſed the word ele- 
ment in a different ſenſe than we do at preſent. 

The air is generally eſteemed a fluid, though it differs 
from the general nature of fluids, in three particulars :' 
1. In being compreſſible, a property unknown to any 


other fluid. 2. In being uncon Aale, or fixed by any 
known method, as all other fluids may. 3. In being of 
a different denſity in every part; deerea from the 


earth's ſurface upwards ; whereas other fluids are of an 
uniform denſity throughout. The air is therefore a fluid 
ſui generis, if it be properly any fluid at all. 
| hat the air was created at firſt with the earth itſelf, 
is not to be doubted ; and that there has been ever fince 
a conſtant generation of particles of air by the mutual 
action of hodies upon each other, as in fermentations, 
and all kinds of natural and artificial | chentifiry; Sir Iſaac 
Newton thinks very reaſonable ' to ſuppoſe ; and Mr. 
le has given numerous experiments relating to the 
production of artificial or factitious air. 

That the air is a heavy or ponderous body, muſt follow 
from the nature of the particles of which it conſiſts ; 
and fince thoſe particles ariſe from bodies of every kind 
known in or upon the earth, the conſtituent parts of air 
muſt be of a very heterogeneous nature, and infinitel 
various in their ſpecihc gravities: whence alſo it will | 
follow, that as the matter which compoſes the body of | 
air, or atmoſphere, is always variable, its weight or gra- 
vity will be alſo different, as we conſtantly experience by 
the barometer. © See the article BAROMETER. 

As the particles. of air, when ſeparated from bodies | 
beyond the ſphere of corpuſcular attraction, are ſtrongly 
repelled from thoſe bodies ; ſo this repelling power bein 
mutual between the particles, they alſo conſtantly re 
each other, and conſequently muſt obſerve an equal 
diſtance among themſelves : when, therefore, thoſe | 
aerial particles are obliged, by an impreſſed force, to ap- 
_ nearer to each other, the repulſive power will re- 
act or\reſiſt the ſaid force with an equal momentum z and 
thus cauſe what we call the renitency, elaſticity, or ſpring 
of the air. 

This ſpring of the air muſt render its denſity always 
different in different-altitudes from the earth's ſurface ; 
for the lower parts of the air, being preſſed by the weight 
of the ſuperior parts, will be made co accede nearer to 
each other, and the more ſo as the weight of the incum- 
bent air is greater: and hence it follows, that the den- 
ſity of the air is greateſt at the earth's ſurface, and de- 
creaſes upwards i in geometrical proportion to the alti- 
tudes taken in arithmetical progreſſion. ' See the article 
ATMOSPHERE, - 

Since we find, by experience, that the gravity-of the 
air is ſo various, that at one time it will ſuſtain a pillar of 
mercury 31 inches high, when at another it will raiſe it 


but to the height of 28 inches, in the barometer ; it fol- 


| lows, that we may take 29} inches of mercury for the 


Arp, a term uſed by ſome writers to Qgnify the 


ing to the figures or dimenſions of the different aides 
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, weighs a I „ which-is equal to the fu 
of air ä : uare inch ; and thereſdre upoꝶ 0 | 
eln 2160 5; and e en 
þ rm pr oem ror of a midd 
muſt ſuſtain a' preſſure of — e or 14 
when the air is of à mean gravityi SETS 
force would cruſty us into 2 "x We z wete jt 


not that it is equal on Every and counter 
by dl the equal re- action of the Fins of the air-withia 
The weight of the air is proved 


7 experiments, the principal o eee here follow: 
* al actually weighing it in a nice balances; 
we 


geg 


a] 


| find that 1. 57 5 CERN weigh 4deam a dram 
g ling a 0 mereuty, 

— it in baſon of the ſame fluid, white je 
122 gt been will be ſupported in he take 
by the fole weight or preſſure of the air, cr of re 
bei gh of 28 inches. 3. By taking the air 

of the quick mver 1 the Ke the ait 

which then immediately riſes by the preſſure of 4 
'ternal air. 4. By exhauſting a receiver placed over the 
hole of the braſs plate on the —— which will en 


be kept faſt on b the preſſure of the incumbent air, O. 
5. More demo ively, by exhauſting a ſmall receives 
under one larger, and letting in the air at once up; 


which will then be faſtened to the plate as before; the" 
not placed over the hole. 6. B rr the hand on the 
open receiver, and exhauſting, . weight of the air . 
the hand will be extremely ſenſible. 7. By Place 4 
plain piece of glaſs on the. faid open Leden, whi 
when the air is a little exhauſted, -t be broke in 
pieces by the weight of the air. bladder tied oyer 
the ſame glaſs will be ſoon 1 in che ſame manner,” 
- The ſpring of the air may likewiſe be demonſtrated 
various experiments: and it is owing to the preſſure! 
ſpring of this fluid conjointly,” that the great action pf. 
human lfe,, we mean inſpiration 1 expiration ate 
Firs ald ] 
Air is alſo a principa cauſe of his vegetation of 
an inftance of which we have from e, in (pln, 
loſophical Tranſactions, of lettuce- ſeed that was ſown'in 
the glaſs-receiver of the air-pump, which was exhauſted 
and cleared from all air, which grew not at all in eight 
days time; whereas ſome of the fame ſeed that wis fown 
at the ſame time, in the air, was rifen to the height 
of an inch and an half in that time; but, the air being 
let into the exhauſted receiver, the ſeed grew up to the 
height of two or three inches in the ſpace of one weck. 
nother inſtance of the uſefulneſs of the air in vegeta- 
tion, is the ſedum, which will puſh out roots without 
earth and water, and live for ſeveral months: and fome 
— —— if hun S up in a room entirely ſecured f 4 
will remain for ſome years, money 
ſenſibly loſe in their weight. hoes 
Air-is capable of penetrating the porous and ſpongy 
parts of plants, and of being there rn and of 
latin itſelf again. 
* The wo. rates alſo within the bowels of the cath; 
its ſubtility, iring th h the pores, aſſiſts 
in the 3 the wa of ths earth, and in the 
diſpelling all ſuperfluous moiſture, entering into the uery 
pores and veins of the trees, plants, herbs, &c; 7 
along with it thoſe ſalts contained either in itſelf, or lodg- 
ed in the earth; which ſalts or juices are altered ace 


or veſfels of thoſe ſeveral plants which grow upon the 
ſame ſpot of earth, which is ſo impregnated with theſe 
ſalts: and thence thoſe varieties in taſte and ſmell pro- 
ceed, notwithſtanding they all receive their nouriſhment 
from the ſame ſtock that is lodged in the earth; | 
"The air alſo affects the branches, leaves, and flowers of 
trees, plants, and herbs, entering and perſpiring through 
them, and even through the bark and body of trees; 
and by the ſame ind of ſubtility, it does, by its refreſhing 
—.— moderate the intenſenefs of the ſun-beams, 

chearing, n opening, and extending all 
the dhe eier ng of nature. The air fes and e its 


| Weed ſubſtance into * ſap of vegetables: 5 as 


all the + — r 
inhabiting ther, ſo this acreal and liquid 

in ve 
whe 
* 6 up to the 


ding, 

$ 

vefſels and eaſes them agai turns; and thus pro- 

—* A mr Wt their juices, which could ſcarce be 
affe RG 1 1 2 | 


different natures floating in it, 


vegetables, as well as 


than animals can. | 
air in vegetables, he refers to his third chapter of his ex- 
eellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, where, he ſays, in 
the experiments on vines, the great quantity of air was 
viſible, which was AE NY through the fa 
in the tubes; which manifeſtly news what plenty of it 
is taken in by vegetables, and is perſpired off with the ſap 
He adds ſeveral experiments, as to an apple- branch, 
3 birch, and other plants, to prove the 
fame thing of e 8 
And Dr: Grew has 'obferved, that the pores are fo 
large in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better ſort 
of thick walking, canes, that they are viſible to a 
without 2 glaſs ; but, with a glafs, the cane ſeems as 

if ſtuck at top fulf of holes, with great pins, fo large as 
very well to refernble the the ſkin in the ends 
of the fingers, and ball of the hand. | gu. 

In the leaves of vines they likewiſe, through a glaſs, 
make' a ve ſhew, ftanding almoſt exactly in 
rank and file through the length of the leaves : whence 
it may be thought probable” that the air freely enters 
plants, not only with the principal fund of nouriſhment 
by the roots, but alſo through the ſurface of their trunks 
and leaves, eſpecially at night, when they are changed 
from à perſpiring to x ſtrongly imbibing ſtate. 

Dr. Hales likewiſe tells us, that, in all thoſe experi- 
ments he” tried to this purpoſe, he found that the air 
entered very ' ſlowly at the bark of young. ſhoots and 
branches, but much more freely throu 
that in different kinds of trees it had different degrees of 
more or leſs free” entrance. 2 

And likewiſe, that there is ſome air, both in an elaſtic 
and unelaſtic ſtate, mixed with the earth, (ON may 
well'enter the roots with the nouriſhment), he found by 
ſeveral experiments, which he gives us in the above- 
— _ iſe, _ ik : ak 

he excellent Mr. „in making experiments 

on the air, amo * Aifcoveries found that a good 


quantity of air was © produceable from vegetables, by | 


putti ums, gooſeberries, peaſe, and ſeveral 
2 Sal and * into exhauſted and unex- 
hauſted receivers, where they continued for ſeveral days 
emitting great quantities of air. | 
This put the curious Dr. Hales upon further re- 
ſearches to find out what proportion of air he could ob- 
tain out of the vegetables in which it was lodged and 
incorporated: this he performed by divers c gow 
ſtatical experiments, which he gives in many inſtances, 
in his Treatiſe of the Analyſis of the Air, plainly ſhewing 


in what manner he performed them. 


One of which was by diſtillation; another by fermen- 


tation. That by diſtiflation is as follows: the matter to 
be diſtilled is put into the retort r, (plate IV. fe. 1.) 
_ _ at a is cemented * faſt — glaſs veiſel a 7 

ich was capacious at 6b, and an aperture c 4, 
or hole ** $55.55ac The bolt head a# being im- 
merſed in water, with one leg of an inverted fyphon put 
up as far as 2, the water would riſe in the bolt- head, 
and drive out the air through the ſyphon, which being 


lame D. Hales, is a fine elaſtic fluid, 4 ſh 
the great author of 


old bark; and 


1 


* 1. , 


| taken out, the water will een in the veſſel to the 


part x: at the ſame time, while the bolt-head is under 
water, it is placed in the veſſel x x, which, with the 
bolt-head and retort, is carried to the chymical furnace, 


y where the retort has the heat and fire gradually commu- 
co-operation of the fun, which is the third agent in ve- 


nicated to it, and the bolt-head a ö, and veſſel xx, well | 

ſkreened from the heat of the fire. gta Fw 442460 
As the matter diſtilled, all, except the air, would 5 

| down into the water of the bolt-head and , the a 


el 
that was generated or deſtroyed by the obo would be 
ſhewn by cauſing the ſurface of the water in the bolt- 
head to below or above the point æ, as at y, when 


all — = aſide till it became 8 A if er 
iling generates air of an elaſtic: quali at 

— to the * will not permit the 1 — 7” riſe * 
fo high as z, and the ſpace between z and y below will 

ew how much air was produced from its fixed ftate. 
Bur if, when all is cold, the furface of the water y be 
ſeen aboye the point z, ir then ſhews that the diſtilled 
body did deftroy, that is, imbibe or abſorb, a part of the 
natural air aboye'z; and the ſpace between z and y, 
filled with water, will ſhew what quantity was changed 
from a repellent elaſtic, to a fixed ftate, by the ſtrong at- 
traction of the abſorbing particles of the diftilled body. 
This quantity of generated or abſorbed air it is eaſy to 
meafure in cubic inches, by topping the end of the bolt- 
| head with a cork, and then from a quantity of water of 
a known weight, to fill it firſt to z, and afterwards to y; 
and the difference of weight in the two bulks of water 
gives the nutnber of cubic inches, from a table of ſpecific 


N 


| -* The other method which che doctor made uſe for eſti- 
mating the ſurpriſing effects of fermentation, from vari- 
; 6us- mixtures of ſolid and fluid ſubſtances in generating 
and abſorbing air, was as follows: he put the ingredients 
into the bolt-head ö, ( 2.) and then run the long 
neck thereof into a tall cylindric Blaſs 25, and inclining 
; both almoſt horizontally, in a large veſſel of water, the 
water ran into the veſſel ay, and, driving out part of 


the air, would ſs its place upon turning them ups 
| 06 lacing both in a veſſel of water x &, as you ſee in 


the figure where the ſurface of the water ſtan 
invented glaſs ay at the point z. S - 
Ik the ingredients generated air, then the water would 
fall from 2 to , a" oh empty ſpace z y was equal to 
the quantity. of generated air ; but, oh fermentation, 
they abſorbed or fixed the active particles of air, then the 
ſurface of the water would aſcend from æ to n; and the 
cylinder zz would be the bulk of air abſorbed, which is 
o— known in cubic inches. * Se e 
| hen the ſubjects for trying theſe experiments were 
2 burning candle, burning brimſtone, nitre, gun-powder 
fired, living animals, &c. the Doctor uſed to make uſe of 
2 pedeſtal, on the top of which was à plate, whereon he 
laid the matter to be fired; then inverting the tall cy- 
lindric glaſg over it, and drawing the water up to z 4 
| 5 an inverted ſyphon, he ſet fire to the mat- 


Mot 
ters lying on the plate, by means of a ws glaſs, 


ds in the 


. * * 


| 8 
concentering the ſun's rays in its focus upon the ſame. 
See the figure. | . 2 ee 
But the beſt way is, inſtead of having the cylindric 
glaſs cloſe upon the top of 45, to have it open by a ſmall 
neck, on which a braſs cap is cemented with a female- 
; ferew to receive a ſtop- cock, to take off the communica- 
tion of the external air, when occaſion requires. Thus 
the uſe and trouble of the ſyphon is ſuperſeded; and in 
caſe of noxious fumes, vapours, &c. from aquafortis, 
burning brimſtone, &c. a ange ſcrewed on to the ſtop- 
cock will draw off the air, and raiſe the water to what 


height you pleaſe, without the cumberſome uſe of a large 
pair of bellows, as the doctor made uſe of. 


From half acubic inch, or 135 grains of heart of oak, 
frefh cut from a growing tree, he found there were 108 
; cubic inches of air generated, which is a quantity equal 
to 216 times the bulk of the piece of oak; that the 
weight of it was above 30 grains, one quarter part of the 
weight of 135 grains. . e ae 

And he adds, that he took the like quantity of thin 
ſhavings from the ſame piece of oak, and dried them at 
ſome diſtance from a gentle fire, for 24 hours; in which 


time they evaporated 44 grains of moiſture; which 44 
| e grains 
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grains being deducted from 138 grains, there remain 91 
rains for the ſolid part of the oak: then 30 grains will 
be one-third of the weight of the ſolid part of the oak. 
He gives us another experiment of Indian wheat, which 
rew in his own garden: he took 388 grains of it, when 
it was not come into its full maturity, and there were ge- 
nerated from it 270 cubic inches of air; the weight of 
which air was 77 grains, VIZ. one-fourth of the whole 
weight of the wheat. ts 391 j. iv 
e alſo found that a cubic. inch, or 318 grains, of 
ſe generated 396 cubic inches of air, or 113 grains, 
i. e. ſomething more than one-third of the weight of the 
peaſe, | | | | 
l And again, that from one ounce, or 437 grains, of 
muſtard ſeed, 270 cubic inches of air were generated, or 
77 grains, which is more than one-ſixth part of the ounce 
Weight. | | 
e likewiſe adds, that there is a great plenty of air 
incorporated into the ſubſtance of vegetables, which, by 
the action of fermentation, is rouzed into an elaſtic ſtate, 
as is evident from theſe experiments following. 

On the ſecond day of March he poured 42 cubic inches 
of ale from the tun, which had been there ſet to ferment 
34 hours before, .into a bolt-head ; and from that time, 
to the qth of June, it generated 639 cubic. inches of 
air, with a very unequal progreſſion, more ox leſs, as the 
weather was warm, cool, or cold; and ſometimes, upon 
a change from warm to cool, it reſorbed air, in all 32 
Cubic inches. | 

From the ſecond of March to the 16th of April, 12 
cubic inches of Malaga raiſins, with 18 cubic inches of 
water, generated 411 cubic inches of air; and then, 
again, it reſorbed 35 cubic inches in two or three cold 
days. From the 21ſt of April, to the 16th of May, it 
generated 78 cubic inches; after which, the gth of June, 
it continued in a reſorbing ſtate, ſo as to reſorb 13 cubic 
inches : that there were at that ſeaſon many hot days, 
with much thunder and lightning, which deſtroy the 
elaſticity of the air: there were generated in all 489 cubic 
inches, of which 48 were abſorbed. The liquor was at 
laſt vapid, | 
On the 10th of Auguſt, 26 cubic inches of apples be- 
ing maſhed, 4 generated 986 cubic inches of air in 13 
days time, which is a quantity equal to 48 times their 
bulk; after which they reſorbed a quantity equal to their 
bulk, in three or four days, notwithſtanding the weather 
was then very hot; after which time they were ſtationary 
for many days, neither generating nor abſorbing. 

From the abovementioned experiments on raiſins and 
ale, the ingenious author concludes, that wine and ale 
do not turn vapid in warm weather, by imbibing the air, 
but by fermenting and generating too much ; by which 


. 


means they ate deprived of their enlivening principle, the 


air: for which reaſon, theſe liquors are beſt preſerved in 
cool cellars, whereby this active invigorating principle is 
kept within due bounds, which, when they exceed, 
wines are upon the fret, and are in danger of bein 
ſpoiled. Upon theſe, and many other experiments, which 
the ee. has given in his aforeſaid treatiſe, he 
obſerves, that the air, which ariſes in ſo great quantities 
from fermenting and diſſolving vegetables, is true per- 
manent air; which is certain, by its continuing in the 
ſame expanded and elaſtic ſtate for many weeks and 
months, which expanded watery vapours will not do, but 
ſoon condenſe when cold. | | . 

Upon the whole, he concludes, that air abounds in 
vegetable ſubſtances, . and bears a conſiderable part in 
them : and, if all the parts of matter were only endowed 
with a ſtrongly attracting power, all nature would then 
immediately become one inactive cohering lump. 

Wherefore it was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to the 
actuating this vaſt maſs of attracting matte”, that there 
ſhould be every where mixed with it a due proportion of 
ſtrongly repelling elaſtic particles, which might enliven 
the whole maſs by the inceſſant action between them and 
the attracting particles. | 

And ſince theſe elaſtic particles are continually in great 


abundance reduced by the power of the ſtrong attracters, 


from an elaſtic to a fixed ſtate, it was therefore nec 
that theſe particles ſhould be indued with a property of 
reſuming their elaſtic ſtate, Whenever they were diſen- 


gaged from that maſs in which were fixed, 
thereby this beautiful frame of Gang might de 
tained in a continual round of the production and 
lution of vegetable, as well as animal, bodies. 
Luhe air is very inſtrumental in the production 
growth of le both by invigorating 
juices, while in an elaſtic active ſtate; and alſo b 
contributing, in a fixed ſtate, to the union and 9 
nection of the ſeveral conſtituent of thoſe bodies. 
fire, ſalt, and 0 a 1 
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VIZ, their water, | 
In ſhort, the air beforementioned, is very 
to vegetables, in that it blows up and breaks 
pr whey whoſe treaſures of rain nouriſh: the y 
tribe, ** \ 41 Rs 
The air alſo helps to waft or diſperſe. thoſe. bu- 
mid vapours which ariſe from the ſoil, and other. 
wile ſtagnate and poiſon the whole face of the earth. -- 
The air, by the aſſiſtance of the ſun, aſſumes and ſub- 
limates thoſe vapours inte the upper regions; and hole 
foggy kumid vapours are, by this ſublimation,, and the 
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| coercive power, of the air and ſun, rarched, and made 


| again uſeful in vegetation... + 4 
And, on the contrary, to the benign quality of the ait, 
which is ſo many ways ſubſervient to vegetables, it is 
alſo ſometimes, and upon ſore accounts, , injurious and 
pernicious to them; not only to the ligneous, herbace. 
ous, and flowery parts above, but alſo to the roots and 
fibres below: for, becauſe the air penetrates into the 
earth, it is eaſy to be concluded, that a 8 
ſcorching air, may be very prejudicial to the tender fibres 
of new planted trees. | *- «(+416 hho 

It may be likewiſe fuppoſed, that all bodies of earth are 
more or leſs capable of imbibing the fluid air, and of at- 
tracting ſuch ſalts as either can give, or the earth is ca- 
pable of receiving. 5 „ N af AS 

In chemiſtry, it is by no means indifferent whether the 
proceſs be made in the air or out of it, whether in à con- 
fined or open air. Thus camphire, burnt in a cloſe- 
ſtopped veſſel, goes all intg ſalts; inſtead of which, dur- 
ing the proceſs, if you open the veſſel and approach it 
with a wax taper, it all diſſipates into ſmoke. In like 
manner, to make ſulphur inflammable, there muſt; be 
an open air. In a cloſe cucurbit, you may ſublimate. it 
even a thouſand times without. its taking fire. If ſul- 
phur be put under a bell glaſs, with fire underneath it, a 
ſpirit of ſulphur will ariſe ; but, if there be the leaſt crack 
in the glaſs, to permit a communication between the 
interior and exterior air, the ſulphur will immediately 
take fire, An ounce of charcoal, incloſed in a well-luted 
crucible, will remain there, without. . fourteen or 
fifteen days in the middle of a furnace with a ſtrong fue ; 
though, in open air, the thouſandth part of fire would 
have reduced it into aſhes in a minute. Van Helmont 
even adds, that all this time the charcoal keeps its hlack 
colour ; but, on the intermiſſion of a little air, it imme- 
diately changes into white aſhes.- The ſame thing may 
be ſaid of all animal and vegetable ſubſtances, which can 
only be calcined in open fire; but in ſtopped veſſels can 
only be reduced to black coals, = 

5 e e's can : pay infinite Oi in ſubſtances, not 
only with regard to its mechanical properties, as gravity, 
denſity, ec. but alſo on account of the LD 
parts which enter into all ſubſtances : as, for example, 
where there is a great many, the air is impregnated with 
a biting vitriolic fate, which deſtroys every thing on the 
earth round about, and frequently appears on the ſurface 
of the ground in a kind of Whirich efMoreſcence. 

At Fohlun, in Sweden, a town famous for its copper 
mines, which have procured it the name of Copperburg, 
the mineral exhalations affect the air ſo ſenſibly, that the 
ſilver and copper money people carry in their pockets, 
changes colour by the means of it: and Mr. Boyle was 
informed, by a gentlemen of property in thoſe parts, that 
from the veins of metals and minerals, frequent in that 
country, columns of a kind of ſmoke or ſteam frequently 
aroſe, ſome of which had a very bad ſcent, others none 
at all, and ſome an agreeable one. In Carniole and other 
places, where there are mines, the air.is at ſome ſeaſons 
very unhealthy, from whence proceed ſeveral epidemical 
diſtempers. We ſhall add, that, about the, Cape of 
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f 2 hbouthogd {emit ſuch. noxious Vapours, that 
. can live, and. they were therefore, obliged to 
ſhut, them up again, aſter having been opened for ſome 


imme. f We e ee eee has eee e bo 
Dr. Hales has lately contrived, a machine, which, be 
calls a ventulator, for evacuating, foul air. See the arti- 


ENTULATOR» +110 0008 TS} £2905 1348 eee (ra TL 
yr not yet ſufficiently acquainted of what impor- 
tance it is, that the air wWe breathe ſhould be pure and 
free from all mixture of nauſeous and offenſive. 233 ; 
but, if ſuch a quality of air 18 ſo. much to be deſire 

ery body, how much more eſſentially neceſlary is it for 
Job whom ſickneſs has made ſuſceptible, of every ex- 
ternal impreſſion, and thoſe who, pent up in a.ſhip, dur- 
ing the OTITIS voyage, are obliged to live be- 
tween decks, and are forced to hard labour in different 
aces of the lower. parts of the veſle}, which receive yery 
ittle 1 and. * it is always motion» 
ſs, and, as it Were, nat ed 115 e WEL 0- ie. 
y What renders Cl wore enk. is thoſe very 
: e 


laces into which we would chooſe to have pure air, are 


neral filled with the contraty; the air of hoſpital- 
—— is almoſt always mixed with the vapours that con- 


tinually exhale from the bodies of 
ſtools, and the different remedies ad; q to them: 
the terrible ſickneſſes ſome, people of the ſtrongeſt conſti- 
tutions have been attacked with, on their entering into 
theſe places at firſt, are a proof, paſt contradiction, of 
the impurity of the air, and ts effects. 
The ſame thing happens in ſhips, where the exhalations 
that ariſe. from the proviſions, from the pores of the men 
and living creatures on board, produce effecls nearly like 
to hoſe obſerved in hoſpitals. 0 1 322 £187 
In order to prevent the accidents which air, mixed 
with theſe noxious, vapours, may occaſion, more certainly, 
it will be cights rſs to examine. into the nature of theſe 
Vapours. leaſt atte 
almoſt entirely volatile; we muſt conclude, 
they will always naturally riſe. toward the cieling of the 
rooms, and this motion, upward, muſt be increaſed. by 
the motion of the air, which aſcends in proportion to its 


are faction. 2243 54: 81 1 | 29 #27 TEES 
"If chis propoſition wanted proof, it is eaſy to demon- 
rate it: only raiſe a ladder againſt the wall of a room in 
an hoſpital, and you will find, as you advance towards the 
cieling, the ſmell, which you could ſupport below, grow 
.continually more offenſive, and the air hotter ; this be- 
ing admitted, it will be eaſy to let out the foul air, and 
introduce freſh, only by placing windows cloſe under the 
cicling, and leavin the top ſquares always open; for 
the hot and putrified air would continually go off, and a 
circulation of freſh air be promoted every moment. 
The ſame effect might be produced. by erecting a cu- 
pola, or dame, at each extremity of a ward in an hoſpital ; 
the air would naturally be drawn. to them, and paſs off 
by them: this has been practiſed at Lyons, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that you can ſcarce perceive any ſmell at all in 
the hoſpital ; — 4 if you ſhould go on the inſide of the 
cupola, the ſtench is inſufferable. 0 and 
Aix, in medicine, makes one, and not the leaſt power- 
ful, of the non - naturals ; as upon it the very life of ani- 


i un nba 
It is ſuſceptible of different qualities; hot, moiſt, cold, 


* 


dry, ſerene, pure, and temperate. It is ſubject to varia- 


tions, more or leſs ſudden, and to be mixed with impure, 
corrupted, contagious, metallic, ſulphureous exhalations, 


which are all prejudicial. to health. The beſt quality of 
the air is to be pure and ſweet, void of all bad exhalations, 


. * : 


neither too hot, colds dry, nor met. 
The ſudden changes of the air are inevitable and dan- 
gerous; whence, proceed a | 
which reign in the ſpring and autumn, towards the ap- 
ch of winter. Hoſpitals, camps, places where lead 
is melted, and the earth N 


8 which are unwholeſome, and ſometimes kill 
e ſtrongeſt perſons. ropes 
Joo bot an air diſpoſes to malignant fevers; if it be 
without moiſture, it produces r putrid fevers, 


Agues are epidemic in the fens of Cambridgeſhire, the 
. nl _ GBs % * * * 


? 
- 


the, ſick, their cloſe- 
8 


d,by:| 


ged to live be- 


he leaſt attention will convince us they are 
therefore, | 


| 


| 


| 


: 


great number of diſcaſes, | 


nd the excth, Jult thee, upa.91e, SNEuH | 
unhealthy, on account of the bad exhalations., Lighted | 
Charcoal, in a cloſe place, fills the air with ſulphureous | 
ill | means of a lock ( fg, 


: 


under the names of Jupiter and Ju 
ſenting the ſuperior and finer 


a bg 


this acceptation is derived. 


taught or menaged hor ſes; N 


ALR 


| hundreds of Eſſex, and in ſome parts of Kent; on ac. 

count of the vapours h : 
body, and obſtruct the pores. of the Kin ; beſides, a co 
and. moiſt conſtitution of the air produces coughs, 


apours which, weaken the fibres of 41 
a 
dictil. 


lations, and rheumatic pains . 
Z UI ACS & 4 bmi WHERE 
nfumptive- people ate in great danger, 


Hectie and 


both in very hot and in very cold weather. Whey, the. 
paſſage through the pores of the ſkin is-fiope by cold, the 
9775 is either apt to fall into a Jooſeneſs, or to have 


legs ſwelled, and the aſthmatic ſymptoms increaſed. 
Arn, in mythology, was worſhipped by the pagans, 
no; the former tepre-. 


part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the. inferior and groſſer part. 1 2 


Am, in painting and ſculpture, denotes the; manner 
and very life of action; or, it is that which expreſles the 
diſpoſition of, the agent. See ACT... 
Some ule the word to ſignify the geſture or attitude of 
IR 


Fs 3 We fot et F IN4GV $2147 ARA 86151 
, in muſic, implies che melody proper for fongs, 


A 


odes, &c. being uſually quick and livelß. 


The term is ſometimes. uſed go fighit) the ſongs them- 
ſelves, called by the ans, 4745 hence the word in 


the artibeial motions of 
. as the demi · volt, curyet, 
Bc SS Moo rent en dee ag 0 
3 extend the term to the natural paces of a horſe, 
as walking, trotting, galloping ;. but this is not a proper 
application of the word, and is accordipgly never uſed 
in the latter ſenſe. by the beſt writes. 

bodies of all 


* 
— 
9 


Aung, e Far 
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. AIR-BLADDER,..a veſicle found in the 
hſhes, except 


xcept thoſe of the cartilaginous, and cetaceous 
7 "Ie js _vulgarly called the ſwim, or fwimmin 
er. mme 


By the affiſtance of this bladder, which is always more 
or leſs replete with air, the fiſh is enabled to ſuſtain ita 
body at any depth. When the fiſh is near the bottom, 
the weight of the incumbent. water compreſſes its 
body, or rather the incloſed air-bladder, till the whole fiſh 
becomes equiponderant with an equal bulk of water. In 
the middle of the fluid, where the preſſure is leſs, the air- 
bladder expands ; thereby increaſes the bulk of the fiſh, 
without adding any thing to its weight, till it here alſo 
becomes equiponderant with an equal bulk of water: 


and in this manner the ene as the fiſh 


riſes nearer the ſurface, and by means ſuſtains it at 
W, $0.3. 16.614 $2 4.4 . . 
.. T here. is however no doubt but fiſhes have a power 
of expanding and compreſſing the air-bladder, excluſive 
of the weight of the water, and by that means of. riſing 
or ſinking at pleaſuce. * oy = 
Some fiſhes have only a ſingle air-bladder ; ſome a 

double one; and in others it is triple, or divided into 
three cells. Fiſhes which lie grovelling at the bottom, 
have no air-bladders; and it is remarkable, that. if the 
air- bladder be either pricked or burſt, in files naturally 
furniſhed with it, they immediately fink to the bottom 
from whence they can never riſe themſelves. 3 
 A1R-GUN, a pneumatic machine for exploding bullets, 
&c. with great, violence. 6 adi nu 308 

The common air-gun, is made of braſs, and has two 
barrels ; the inſide barrel A (pl. II. Ag. 1.) is of a ſmall 
bore, from whence the bullets are exploded; and à large 
barrel E CD R on. the outſide of it. There is a ſyringe 
SMNP fixed in the ſtock of the gun, by which, the air 
is injected into the cavity between the two barrels thro” 


the valve EP. The ball K is put down into its place 


in the ſmall barrel, with the rammer, as in another gun, 
At 8 L. is another valve, which, being opened by the 
trigger O, permits the air to come behind the bullet, ſo 
as do drive it out with great force. If this valve be opened 
and ſhut ſuddenly, one charge of condenſed air may be 
ſuficient. for ſeveral diſcharges. of bullets ; but if the 
whole air be diſcharged on one ſingle bullet, it will drive 
it out with a great force. This diſcharge is effected by 
| | Ag. 2.) placed here as uſual in other 
uns; for the trigger being pulled, the cock will 
own and drive the lever O (fg. 1.) which will open 
the valve, and let in the air upon the bullet K. | 


] _ The magazine Ar ech the invention of that inge- 
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along arif I. Coibe. By this contrivance ten bullets | efcage chrough che pores of che leather." By de Mee 
are 


lodged in a cavity, 

that they m mt 
ſacceffively diſcharged fo faft as to be ni 
uſe as ſo many different guns. ye Ve LM 
'Fig.3. repreſents the preſent form of this machine, where 

pit of the ſtodk is cut off, to the end of the injecting 
yringe. It has its valye opening into the cavity be- 

tween the barrels, as before. K K is the fmall — 
ing- barrel, which receives the bullets” from the maga-' 
zine E D, which is of a ſerpentine form, and clofed 
at the end D, when the bullets are lodged in it. Tbe 
circular sI 5+ M1, is the rey of a cock, having 
a cylindric hole through it IK, which is equal to the 
bore of the ſame barrel; and makes a part of it in the pre- 
ſent ſituation. When the lock is taken off, the ſeveral 
parts Q, R, T, W, &c. come into view, by which means 
the diſcharge is made by © pray up the pin Pp, which 
raiſes and opens a valve V, to let in the air againſt the 
bullet I, from the cavity F, F, F; which valve is imme- 
ms Lee down again by means of a long ſpring of 


braſs This valve V' being a conical piece of braſs, 
round very true in the part which receives it, will of it- 

elf be ſufficient to confine the air. 12 
To make a diſcharge, you will pull the 2 Z, 
which throws up the ſeer y x, and diſen it from the 
which the ſtrong ſpring W W moves the 


notch x, u 
tumbler T. to which the cock is fixed. This, by its 
end u, bears down the end v of the tumbling lever R, 
which, by the other end m, raiſes at the fame time the 
flat end / of the horizontal lever Q; and by this means, 
of courſe, the pin Pp is puſhed up, which ftands upon 
it, and thus opens the valve V, and diſcharges the 
bullet. This is all evident from a. bare view of the 


ure. 8 . Ty 
17 o bring another bullet to ſucceed that marked I, in- 
ſtantaneouſſy, turn the cylindric cavity of the key of the 
cock, which before made part of the barrel K K K, into 
the ſituation i i, ſo that L wn part I may be at K, and 
holding the gun upon your ſhoulder, with the barrel 
downwards, and the. magazine upwards, by which means 
that bullet next the cock, will fall into it out of the ma- 
gazine, but go no farther into this cylindric cavity than 
the two little ſprings 35, which detains it. The two cir- 
cles repreſent the cock barrel, wherein the key above- 
mentioned turns upon an axis not repreſented here, 
but viſible in fig. 4. This axis is a ſquare piece of ſteel, 
on which comes the ſquare hole of the hammer H; by 
which the cylindric cavity mentioned is opened to the 
magazine. Then opening the hammer, as in fig. 5. 
the bullet is brought into its proper place near the diſ- 
charge valve, and the cylindric cavity of the key of the 
cock again makes part of the inward barrel K KK. 

It evidently 'appears how expeditious a method this is 
of charging and diſcharging a gun, and were the force of 
condenſed air equal to that of gunpowder, ſuch an air- 
gun would anſwer the end of ſeveral guns. 
In the air-gun, and all other caſes where the air is re- 
quired to be condenfed to a very great degree, it will be 
requiſite to have the ſyringe of a ſmall bore, viz. not ex- 


near the place of diſcharge, ' 
be drawn into the ſhooting barrel, and 
of the ſame © 
if he has the misfortune of falling over-board, Ne. dee 


' plunged underwater Some time after Mr. 
the 'affiſtance*of Dr. Heck, contrived a new-air-puitnp, 
| more. commodious and better 


ſons. The following, which is 
publiſhed by Mr. Hawkfbee, in the year 


9 


the top of the pump to a braſs piece 


under each 
dy a bladder. valve, from the receiver to cach barrel, to 


** a 


 feending 
of the barrels, are covered with valves to prevent"the're 
turn of the air into the receiver. The mercurial 
or common barometer, marked L, L, is immerſed in 
baſon of mercury, fixed in the bottom of the frame and 


the ri 
' ſcale ſixed to it. Under the frame, below K, is a tops 
cock communicating with the 
- | the air will be re- admitted. The receiver is 


part containi 


theſe bladders, which are placed near the breaſt; the ben 
ſon is ſupported in the water, without making the — 
uſed in ſwimming; and eonſequently may ſave himſelt, 


the article CoxKk-· Ack, where the reader Will find: 
ä 


| Compariſon, between theſe two inventions. 


Alk-ruute, a paeumatic machine, by Which the fir 
contained in a proper veſſel may be ex haute. 
Ide inventor of this noble inſtrument was the cee 
brated Otto de Guerick, a burgomaſter of a 
who performed ſeveral iments on it at Ration, 
before the emperor and ſeveral other perſons of diftine_ 
tion, in the year 1654. But this inſtrumemt was very 
defective, it requiring the labour of two ſtromg mem for- 
above two hours, to exhauſt the air out of glaſrwyelltls. 
with 


N — of air-pu 
time conſtructed, and ſev improvements 
uſeful machine at different times and different 


, —. 

Deſcription of the common Am- rubir This mathine is 
repreſented on plate II. fg. 6. where A, A, are two braſs 
barrels, in which the piſtons C, C, move up and down 
by means of a cog wheel, which moves on the axis F, 
when the machine is put in motion by the winch B. 


G, G, are two pillars, or pieces of 2 
frame of the pump- heel; which is f 


by nuts under the little pieces of woot E, E. braſs 
tube, or pipe, marked H, H, is called the ſwan · neck ; by 
this the air paſſes from under the receiver O, O, 

a ſmall hole K, in the middle of the braſs plate I, I, dn 
which being perforated length r pore 
| which being perfo engthways, to the middle pol 
. 


be pumped out 


| g through the hole in the de- 
piſton. © 


e holes in the piſtons, and 


at the to 


communicates with the receiver, and conſe- 
uentl 


ews how much the receiver is exhauſted by 
g of. the in the tube, by a 


receiver, by turning hie 


. 
| rs, b ich means the air is | 
Vo LN | toda CNY 

eſcription of a portable Atz-punme. | This 
preſented on plate II. fe. . where A, B, is | 
the wheel, which al riſes and 
depreſſes the piſtons C, D, in the barrels EF, which are 


* M 


* . 


* * — 
— 
—— 


ſtrongly preſſed down by the faid part A, B, ſupported by 
the two pillars G, H, fixed into the bed or bottom I, K, 24 
of the machine. On this bottom ſtands the receiver 
M, N, on a ſmooth, braſs plate; in the middle of 
which is a hole, by which the air out of the re- 
| ceiver into a ſmall tube on the under part of the frames 
| and goes to the piece O, which communicates with the 
perforated braſs piece on which the barrels ſtand, and 


| . ceeding half an inch in diameter; becauſe the preſfure 
againſt every ſquare inch is about A* there · 
fore againſt every circular inch about 12 pounds. If 
therefore the ſyringe be one inch in diameter, when one 
e is injected, there will be a refiftance of 12 
pounds againſt the piſton ; and. when ten are injected, 
there will be a force of x20 ds to be overcome; 
whereas ten atmoſpheres act againſt the circular half-inch 
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piſton (whoſe area is only one fourth part ſo big) with 


only a foree equal to 30 pounds; or 40 atmoſpheres may 


be injected with ſuch a ſyringe as well as 10 with the 
other. In ſhort, the facility of working will be inverſely, 
as the ſquares of the diameter of the ſyringe. 


which are ſeveral Bags, or bladders, compoſed” of the 
fame materials, communicating with each other. Theſe 
are filled with air through a leather tube, having a braſs 
ſtop- coek accurately ground at the extremity, by which 
. means the air blown in through the tube is confined in 
the bladders. The jacket muſt be wet, before the air be 
bloww into the bags, as otherwiſe it will immediately 


/ 


is placed a ſmall receiver P, Q, 


from which they receive the air to be exhauſted : on the 
middle part of this brafs piece is a ion, over which 
and under it a baſon of 
mercury R, in which a ſmall tube R, S, hermetically 


* | ſealed at one end, and filled with quickfilver, is inverted y 
' A1x-JACKET, a fort of jacket made of leather, in 


and conſequently, as the ſmall receiver PQ. is exhauſted, 
together with-the large one M, N, the — of the 
vacuum will be indicated by the deſcent of the quick - 
ſilver in the tube R, 8. By means of a ſtop-cock-at Ty 
the air is again let into the receiver. e 
” prion of My. Smeaton's An- rum. This inge- 
nious gentleman has not only obliged the world with an 


air ump, far: preferable to any machine of that kind 
\ { 


| 


.ATK.... 


hitherto known; but alſo ern the reaſons on which the | . But, ſuppoſing-all thoſe difficultics to. be abel) 


imperfections of the common air-pump depend. The 


- Smeaton's obſervations in his own words. © | being catribd on beyond-a:cettaindegtee. - For, as, the 
Mir- The principal cauſes of im on in the common {| pi cannot be made to ft fo cloſe to the bottom of the 
pumps ariſe, firſt, from the di in opening the | barrel, as totally toexclude all tht air, as the piſtoretiſes, 
valves at the bottom of the barrels z and; ſecondly, from | this ait will expanid/ itfelf ; but Rtill';prefſuig: wpoin the 
the piſton's not fi cloſe down to | valve, according to its denſityghinders the air within the 
the Nn | not | receiver from: coming aut: Hence; were this vacancy; to 
got out of the. barrel, and 1 equal thie 1 part bf the of the whole barrel, 

40 | no air could ever paſs out of the receiver hen expand 
air · pum y mad „ed 150 times, though-the piſton was conſtancy 

fed over a hole generally much leſs than one tenth the air in the receiver \ be in 
g between the bladder the upon which it | 


is ſpread, the valve muſt always be keppmoiſt with ol 


4 


water. Þ, 
nn that at each ſtroke of the pump 
the air is more and more rareſied, in a certain n, 
which would be ſuch, that an equal E of the 
remainder would be taken away, was it not affected by 
the impediments I have mentioned: ſo that, when the 
ſpring of the air in the'receiver becomes ſo weak, as not 
to be able to overcome the coheſion of the bladder to the 


plate, occaſioned by the fluid between them, the * 
q he |: 
; 


of the bladder, and the reſiſtance that it makes by 

ſtretched, the rarefaQion cannot be carried farther, tho 
2 the pump ſhould ſtill continue to be worked. | 
F It is evident, the larger the hole is, over which the 
3 bladder is laid, a propottionably 


upon it by the incl air, in order to lift it up; but 
the aperture of the hole cannot be made large, be- 


cauſe the preſſure of the incumbent air would either burſt | 
the valve, or fo far force it down into the as to 
e flat and cloſe upon the plate, which is 


abſolutely 


To avoid © inconveniences as much at poſſible, ö 
inſtead of one hole, I have made uſe of ſeven, all of equal 


ſize and ſhape ; one being in the center, and the other fix 
round'it: ſo that the valve is ſupported at diſtances 
by a kind of grating, made by the — — 
theſe holes: and, to render the points of contact, be- 
tween the bladder and 2 — —ͤ— 
holes are made hi „and the partitions filed 
to an edge. A the whoje of the atmoſphere can 
4 never be exerted upon this valve, in the conſtruction 
I made uſe of in this pump; and, as the bladder is faftened 
in four places inſtead of two, I have made the breadth 
4 of the hexagon three tenths of an inch; ſo that the fur- 
1 face of each of them is more than nine times greater than 
tommon. But as the circumference of each hole is more 
than three times than common, and as the force 
that holds down the valve, arifing from coheſion, is, in 
the firſt moment of the air's 2 force, a 
tionable to the circumference of the hole; the over 
any of theſe holes will be raiſed with three times more 
earthen common: but as the raiſing the valve over the 
center- hole is affiſted on all ſides by thoſe round 
it, and as they altogether contribute as much to raiſe the 
bladder over the center-hole, as the air immediately actin 
under it; upon this aceount the valve will be rai 


EE have before ſu or with a 
th of the force commonly neceſſarx. 
It is not material to conſider the force of the cohe- 
fon, after the firſt inſtant: for, after the bladder begins 
to riſe, it expoſes a greater ſurface to the air underneath; 
which makes it move more eaſily. I have not 
into this account, the force that keeps down the valve; 
that —— the wei 1 er 
its bei ; upon 
as ſmall in compariſon of the a: 5, Pris 
was not, however, contented with this conſtruc- 
tion of the valves, till I had tried what effect would be 
produced, when they were opened by the motion of the 
winch, independent of the ſpring of the air: and though 
the contrivance 1 made uſe of ſeemed to me leſs liable to 
bjection than any thing I was acquainted with, that had 
deſigned for that purpoſe ; yet I did not find it to 
anſwer the end better, than what 1 have already de- 
ſcribed; and therefore laid it aſide, as it rendered the 
machinery *much- more complex, and troubleſome to 


| mon conſtruction, would | hinder the | rarefattidn from 


| of an inch diameter; and 88 t the air from re- g 
| 


it will de it quicker; for the terms of the ſeries expreſſing 


. 1 
/ | 


overcome, the other defect, that I mentioned in the o- 


having in 


che external air is prevented from preſſing upon the 


piſton; but that the air, that paſſes through the valve of 


5 
7 


the piſton l | 7 
It follows, that the air may now be rarefied in 
the receiver, ini dupli 


| 
3; 


ion of what-it could be 
inciple every thing elſe being ſup- 


the outward air being taken off by the 
upper plate, the piſton is worked with -more eaſe than 
the common with two barrels; and not only ſd; 
but when a co degree of rarefaction is F 


the quantity of air taken away at each ſtroke, do not 
diminiſh-4o faſt as the ſeries anſwering to the common 


| 


7 


LT have found the gauges that have been. hitherto 
made uſe of for meaſuring the expanſion of the air, very 
unfit to determine in an experiment of ſo much nicety. 
I have therefore contrived one of à different ſort, which 
meafures the expanſion with certainty, to much leſs than 
the 1000th part of the whole. It conſiſts of a bulb of 
3 of a pear, and ſufficient to 
d about half'a pound of quickſilver. It is open at one 
end, and at the other is a tube hermetically cloſed at top. 
By the help of a nice pair of ſcales, I found what propor- 
tion of weight a column of mercury, of a certain length. 
contained in the tube, bore to that which filled the whole 


upon the tube, anſwering to the 1000th part of the 
whole capacity, which, being of about one tenth of an 
inch each, may, by eſtimation, be eaſily ſubdivided into 
ſmaller parts. This gauge, during the exhauſting of the 
receiver, is ſuſpended therein by a flip-wire. hen the 
pump is worked as much as ſhall be thought neceſſary, 
the gauge is puſhed down, till the open end is inimerged 
in.a"ci of quickſilver placed underneath : the ait 
being then let in, the quickſilver will be driven into the 
gauges till the air remaining in it becomes of the ſame 
n — the external; and as the air always takes the 
higheſt place, the tube being uppermoſt, the expanſion 


| will be determined by the number of divifions occupied 


1 air at the top. The degree, to which I have been 
e to rarefy the air in experiment, has generally been 
about 1000 times, when the pump is put clean together ; 
but the moiſture that adheres to the infide of the barrel, 
as well as other internal parts, upon letting in the air, is 
in the fame ſucceeding trials worked together with the 
oil,” which ſoon renders it ſo clammy as to obſtruct the 
action of the pump upon a fluid fo ſubtile as the air is, 
when ſo much expanded; but in this caſe it ſeldom fails 
to act upon the air in the receiver, till it is expanded 500 


times: 


. 


veſſel. By theſe means I was enabled to mark diviſions 


My 
14 


7 t alſo 1 and Mr. Canton; and lately did 


the experiments of the air- fountain, wind-gun, &c. 


the barrel, that it may be forced into the receiver. 


- between the cock and the valve, on the upper plate of 


ALLER 


den: and this I Rave ſound it to dd, after being fre- 
quently uſed for ſevera months . without cleaning. 1. 
have alſo generally found it to perform beſt the firſt trial 

at each time of: uſing; though nothing had been at it 
from the time preceding ; which, after a great many tria 
made with this view; I alſo attribute to the vapours of 
the air mixing with the oil. An experiment, where the 


air was expanded robo times, was tried about two years | gr 


ſince in preſence of the Royal Society; at which were 


e ſame thing with Mr. Watfon: © The pump, which I 
intend myſelf the honour of fhewing the ſociety, is the 
fame that I juſt now mentioned; and the ſecond that 1 
made, with a view'to improve upon this principle. 

The degree of rarefaction, produced by the beſt of 
the three pumps, that you procured the trial of, and 
which you eſteemed good in their kind, and in complete 
order, never exceeded 140 times, when tried by the gauge 
before deſcribed; i i de ae bf 
I have alſo endeavoured: to render the pneumatic 

pparatus more ſimple and commodious, by making this 
air-pump act as a condeſcending engine at pleaſure, by 
dag turning a cock. This not only enables us to 
any experiments under different circumſtances of — 
ſure, without changing the apparatus, but renders the 
pump an univerſal engine, for ſhewing any effect that 
ariſes from an alteration in the denſity or une the 
air. Thus, with a little addition of apparatus, it ſhews 


«© This is done in the following manner: the air above 
the piſton, being forcibly driven out of the barrel at each 
ſtroke, and having no where to eſcape, but by the valve at 
the top; if this valve be connected with the receiver, by 


means of a pipe, and at the ſame time the valve at the 1h 


bottom, inſtead of communicating with the receiver, be 
made to communicate with the external air, the pump 
will then perform as a condenſer. N a en. 
„„ The mechaniſm is thus ordered: there is a cock 
with three pipes placed round it, at equal diſtances ;/ the 
key is ſo pierced that any two may be made to commu- 
nicate, while the other is left open to the external air. 
One of theſe pipes goes to the valve at the bottom of the 
barrel; another goes to the valve at the top, and a third 
to the receiver. Thus, when the pipe from the re- 
ceiver, and that from the bottom of the barrel, are united, 
the pump exhauſts ; but turn the cock round, till the 
pipe from the receiver, and that from the top of the 
barrel, communicate, and it then condenſes. The third 
pipe, in one caſe, diſcharges the air taken from the 
receiver into the barrel; and, in the other, lets it into 


« Plate III. fo. 1. is a perſpective view of the principal 
parts of the on together. A is the barrel. B the 


ciſtern, in which are included the cock, with ſeveral 
joints. Theſe are covered with water to keep them air- 
tight. A little cock to let the water out of the ciſtern, 
is marked 6. C cc is the triangular handle of the key of 
the cock ; which, by the marks on its arms, ſhews how 


it muſt be turned, that the pump may produce the effect 


deſired. D H is the pipe of communication between the 
cock and the receiver. E is the pipe that communicates 


the barrel. F is the upper plate of the pump, which 
contains the collar of leathers d, and V the valve, which 
is covered by the piece f. GI is the ſiphon gauge, 
which ſcrews on and off, and is adapted to common 
purpoſes. It conſiſts of a glaſs tube hermetically ſealed 
at c, and furniſhed with quickfilver in each leg; which, | 
before the pump — to work, lies level in the line @6; 
the ſpace bc being filled with air of the common denſity. 
When the pump exhauſts, the air in 6 c expands, and 
the quickſilver in the oppoſite leg riſes, til] it becomes 
a c6unter-balance to it. Its uſe is ſhewn upon the 
ſcale Le, dy which the expanſion of the air in the re- 
ceiver may be _— judged of. When the pump con- 
denſes, the quickſilver riſes in the other legs and the 
degree may be nearly judged of by the contraction of the 
air in 6c: marks being placed at 4 and 4 of the length 
of he from c, which ſhews when the receiver contains 


inches, hen charged with a treble atmoſphere ; tw? 


| valve into the upper patt of the barrel. G, G, K, ü dn 


| which alſo is compoſed 8, 8, the cock, and K. 


double or treble its common quantity. K L is a ſcrew- 
frame to hold down the receiver, in condenſing experi- 


4 IR 


ment, which takes of ae pleaſure ; and-:is <ullivientih 
liametes of — 


* 
- 


which caſe it acts with a force of about Ho 


ls againſt the ſcrew- frame. M is à ſcrew, that | 


| whereof the machine is made touftand ſaſt 


ound ** * A * 7 N 5 

Deng 38 E * 1 2 
Fig a. is a; ular ſection of the barrel an 
reſents the barrel. C Due 


covered: by the cap. at D- 
valve on the upper ws 


and; 


principal valve at the bottom of the cylinder. 
a piece of metal, into which the valve 
ſcrewed,' and cloſes) the bottom oi the cylinder; 


the ducts from the cock to the bottom of 
W, W, ische key of the cock. X, che flew; 
the handle. arent vum usch anne 


Fig. 5, is an horirontal ſection of the gack, through 


the middle of the duct T, T. A, B, reprttante the . 


* 


neſs of the circular. plate that cloſes the bottom of de 


4 


— DC the bigneſs of the infide-of the 
E, F, G, is che body the cork ; the outward 
ell being pierced with three holes at equal diſtances, 
and correfpanding to he three-dudts, I H, I EK K 
whereof H H is the duct that goes to the bottom of the 
barrel, - II. is che duct that c municateb with the top 
of the barrel; and K Ki the duct that paſſes ſrbm the. 
cock to the receiyer. L, M, N, is the key, or ſolid part 
of the cock, moveable round in the ſhell EFG. When 
the canal L M anſwers to the ducts HH and K K, che 
2 and the air is diſcharged by the perſora- 
tion N. But, the key L, M, N, being turned till che 
canal LM anfwers to II and K K, the perſotatiom 
will then anſwer to H H; and; in this caſe, the puup 
condenſes. Laſtly, when N anfwers to K K, the air 
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then let in or diſcharged ſtom the receiver, as the cir- 


* requires. A473 Jo 1 Rara 
Fig. 3. is the plan of the principal valve. A, B, C, 
repreſents the bladder faſtened in four places, and — 
ed over the ſeven holes I, K, formed into an hexa 


ing, which I ſhall call the honey- comb. E, F.. 


ews where the metal is a little -protuberant, to hinder 
the piſton from ſtriking — bladder. n Ren a 
Fig. 4. repreſents the 2 . which I call che 
pear gauge. It is open at A; „ 
tube, which" is hermetically cloſed at C, as is ſuſpemua 


by the piece of braſs D, E,. that is hollowed into a cy 


linder, and claſps the tube“ 
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is the graduated 


; 


of the An- rum. The operations of this ma- | 


chine are acebunted for by the elaſticity of the air: for; | 


when the piſton is thruſt down ta the bottom of its barrel, 


and then raiſed up, it is evident that the air, which be. 


fore was contained in the receiver, will now expand it- 


ſelf, and part of it will enter into the pump barrel: ſo 
that the air in the receiver and barrel will have the ſame 


denſity; but this. denſity is to the ſormer as the capacity 
of the receiver and 2 — 


of the receiver alone; it being well known that the den., 
ſity of the air ( in the ſame region) is inverſely as the ſpace 


occupied. (See DExszr y.) Wherefore, putting d for 


the denſity of common air, m for the capacity of che e- 
ceiver, 1 for that of the pump barrel, we ſhall hae 


4 m 


1m: d —— the denſity of the air in the ge. 


ceiver after the firft ſtroke of the piſton ; this being ob- 


tained it will be n xn: f f; Egg (the lat found dealing): | 


> 4 | | þ ne it's — ” ” $4 
= the denſity of the air in the receiver after the ſecond 


1 


ſtroke of the piſton; proceed in this manner, for-any | 
— ; . * ; number Eu | - 
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of. ſtrokes, and-if + repteſent that number, the |, 


number 
the remainin air in the: receiver at the end 
dente of 7 2. 


-f ; ſtrokes of the piſton, will be expreſſed by === 2 


hat to its 
receiver is 

iſton; as the capacity of the 
2 bne ſum; raiſed to a whoſe index is 
the number of ſtrokes, is to the 1 nen 
city of the receiver alone: which is the theorem g 


M. 
. Dec 1703. W oy 1 d 


be put + qual tor, 5 we Mall have 


deny, by. the ntfs ef logatichina, 


there. will: aſe 
1 Ni log. M= log. 4 log! , which gives 


denſity after any number of 
receiver, and 


'log. ＋— 2 1 


receiver Gom that of 


idem of the eaptcity gf the ade 

number of frokes of the piſton, the produ 31 bes 

Mh if the engaelty of the * ei 6b that of 
the ratio of 13 338. to.1, that is, the remaining 4 

If the espacity of the receiver and the 1 
then dne above ee ee 
logarithm of the capacity of. 

82 wa of the receiver and barrel ; 
quotient is the number of ftrokes required. 


Cle om of the chpacity of che teceiver and | 

the barrel, then the femainder being multiplied py tie | 
rithm, whoſe natural number, Nr with unlty'| 
will new the ratio requifed. wid! 

the — 580, _ number of ſtrokes of the piſton 9 

che primitive” air will be found to he remaining 

receiver, after of the piſton, is — 133 2 

more rarefied than in its natural ſtatee 

given; and it were required to find the number of ſtrokes 

of the e piſton neceſſafy'to'rarefy the air to u certain degree, 

that iv, in words, Subtra&the I 

ing air from the logarithm of 

the a "of e Capa 

then, diyiding the former 

Thus, if the ca of the barrel be f 
that of tlie receiver 450; and the ratio of 


be foutid to be 6. 


ſtrokes.required 
miners; are Holes made W # 


A1R-SHAFTS, am 
- air to meet the 


"Theſe air-ſhafts, when the adity are or forty ba. 
thoms in len become abſolutely n 7, in order 
to let in freſh-air, and at the ſame time gin went to the 
damps and noxious vapours. | 

Alx- THREADS, in natural hi 
long filaments, ſo Fequently ſeen in autumn Toating 
about in the air. 

Theſe threads are the ith of ſpiders eſpecially of | 
that ſpecies called the leng-legged — goal ; which, 
having mounted to the — of a buſh or tree, darts 
from its tail ſeveral of theſe threads, till one is produced 
capable of de mh, the "and fr in ws 'rilh this it 
mounts in queſt of 4 uently rifes to a 
— height. eb: N ye 
Nor does the ſpider that has thus raiſed! ieſelf deſcend 
always by the ſame thread; it often winds that up; and 
darts out another, more or leſs long, as the creature 
mtends a higher or lower flight. 13 

Alx-vxssETs, in plants, are certain veſſels or duQs. 
for imbibin 
plant. See Alx. 

AIRTANI, in ecdleſiaſtical hiſtory,” 4 branch of the 

Arians, Who, befides the common tenets of that ſe, de- 

nied the c 

Father and Son. 

* NO in horſemanſhip, a the ert 
in the =. a that cannot too m 

— open ages 


AIRY,'or Arn v, among De, implies the neſt 


8 


in words, The denſity of de natural air H the | 
har of 


Varignon, in the Memoires di Mathemat. . | 


lowing theorem fot finding theTatio'of the den- — 


bd 1 . | * 


2 primitiye air; and the 
e 

ifference by the latter: the | 
ſed 580 34 


primitive 
air to the ſemaining air, as 1335 to 105. the number of | 


its, and 12715 en rn freſh 2 


che ſquare roots, of the heights. 
ſtory, 4 name given to me | 


g eee to-the Teveral ber che 


onſtantiability/of the Holy Ghoſt wich the | 


49 U 
Aer: [om cl 


Aquarius 


AISIAMENTA;-in law, tlie fame with-.caſement. 
See the article EaztMENT: 9; 1 L gin wh? 


AUG, in botany, a name uſed by Linnæus for 
EE Bee Bu- 
N 1 ts 35 | 2106 202 03 ba. 

Alus LOCUTIUS, we name eh a deity to-whom 

the Romans erected an altar. ee 
The words are Latin, ande A 

cc voice. nies 23f12- did Ia io 0 
The — accident gare * 2 to the Romans 


7 | erefting an altar to the Aius Locutius. One M. Cedi- 
„ tius, a plebeian, at quiainted tha tribunts, that, in walk 
ing the ſtreets by night, he had heard x voice over tbe 

2 of Tolls * the the 
Gauls rig againſt them. This intimation was | 
ds but but aſter the truth was entered | 

this voice to ben new 
neee 


—— a7 * D 2411 10 


— of 12 "Fa 
of three lines dia- 
12 —— This 
may | fa ao — tale: for by 
— principles. 14 3.484 BY QA 26.4 
) When. the beighe Ae therme, and the 
orifices, of the, ajutages different. the expence of water is 
to tlie, ſquares of: the diameters of the aju- 
tages, whehce the expence o water,: through different 
ajutages, is thus computed. If 9,;the ſquare. uf 3, gives, 
8 14 pints, what grill an ajutage of g̊ or 6 
lines The anſwer is, 39 pints for 3, and 56 pints 
foi: 6. "Whence -M. e „ 2909 — 
lowing table. eg OHA .q. g nome 
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88 
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F Wt ths heights for 92 88 et | equal ;. 
but if this condition ceaſes, the -Naries. 

Greater heights give more than ſmaller ones, and the 
exceſs of the expence is in the Jubdoplicate OT or as 


| 


5 RT %' 


TY 


M. aten which 


The following is another table i Tt « heights, 2 


ſhews the enpenee of water for di 
e "TIS 


* © w . 
— — * — — — — —— 
„ * — — 


— — 


ab 


Obſerve, A ables tbe Wee of fraftions 
are neglected, as inſenſible quantities; and the n= 
of water are calculated for one minute of qu 

over, if the of two reſeryours, of un 


of x n or eagle. © 
2 


n. proved by — 3 


4 1 U 4 L A 
lowing rule. The expenice bf water of two reſervoirs . The times in which cylindrical veſſels df the 
n in diameter and height ars em tied, the liquid flowing 


the compound ratio of the ſquares of the A of |. al apertures, are in the inverſe ratio of hs 
the ajutages, ON ans RS wr ROLE Il o thoſe apertures.” For 'T : 120 e 
Fer eee uy 
ater ſpout ng upwards, through an ajutage, would — $Y 585 Jia best 5 88 unequal baſes, 5 5 
ſcend to th . height as that of its u urface ei ta, are empti rou 
rr S refiſtalice ef the: dir, EE 8 Ss 2 Fe TN 


the reſervoir, were akon for the 
2 „eee ren the Gio of the ajutage, and ſome little im- when H = and 


| of the water in itſelf; on ac- 4. The 1 times in. which any cplipdr drical 1 827 
_—_ wry which, *. height of Io riſe i is always de- | cuated, are in a ratio compou the baſes; the 
fine Tod: of n FFF 


11 0 Bund, by experiendey that in the-ditedtion of the ; 
de.s thats: meter latina the, witet will cider] od, of > beige For f.=f 5 :: * 4, x F 


ajutage: 

higher than if it be. u bt; and that a poliſhed DN NF. | N 
— in a thin par of mew r A eee AST 
ib) f ju ſuffer water to ſpout | baſe, a 459 
— eyllndrital of conical &c. viz. the ſquares of the natural nnr 2% 


— that the bignek of the of 46486: the ſualnre, of tha grave (ennginty out through i 
Ex nee alſo pipe 

and near the ſurface TEE Bn ) will deſcend n 
pr pu gens. ang rar — by ſhould | TI iviſions to the next, in the ſamè time. 


of the water in the reſervoir, and that ſuch 
be much larger than the ajutage; alſo that there + is a 
— — 8 the — 2 
tages, which w —— greateſt height 
ble, and which — ny godly. ume 
Likewiſe, the height of the ſpout muſt have ita linie time in which. 
— danny almoſt as much as it will bea. quantity of the f. 
Let AB (plate VII. ie. 3-) be the height SS 5 


— — 
— | > 1 


EL 
25 
Or VE 


—  - 


filled with watery whic der in C, about the center C ſide of the perpendicular cylinder. 

with che an E deren 2 —— AJUTANT, ee Ser the 

now, if E be an in the the ciſtern; JTTANTe, 11 {is | 

ED be drawn — icular tu A B, alſo BO, upon ALA, in botany, | is uſed in vaxious fenfes z, f | 

the horizontal plane, and takers equal to 2 ED, the wa. it denotes the hollow between the alk cf a plant and it 

ter wil run out from E to Gy which may be thus proved;/| leaves ; and ſometimes it is applied to —＋ 2 4 

It is well known that E H F, the curve which the water of the papilionaceous ig whe op: 

iſſuing from the aperture at E deſcribes in ins fall, is the | called the vexi/um, and the lower the aring ; then 

common parabola ; alſo that the velocity of. the effluent it for, the flender membranaceous parts — ſee 

water at E muſt, in order that it may deſcribe the ſaid and others Again for the membranaceeus 

Lene qual to that which a hea 1 5 — ac- | found on the ſtems of plants, — N os 

quire by falling through a height e to 4 0 N tabs 

* 1 deset © wo: N 1 * and properly def A 7 
ut ſince this velocity is acquired by the de : ot anato ometimes u 

thropgh AE, it follows that ; AE muſt be 4 of © the Ce para- liver, the nymph of the female —.— the „ 

4A which-is be uns ice ad By Se form the noſtril, the arm- pits - pits 1 
8 is the ng r Alx, among the ancient Romans, ſignified the two 

the fore ing conſtruction we have CB*— CE. SED, 2 or extreme parts of the army, drawn up; in outer 


CB=-CE=ZAE, and 1 2E, conſequently BG* of K. | | 
ALABASTE Alabaſftrites, in natural hiſtory, 
= Kb. therefore A E . chat is, CR CE 1 T follils, 1 25 K 


We allied to that of 
= = Fx for ED* put its equal -E, we have le; is an elegant ſtone of | eat rightnefs, and will re- 
Ch der . divide each Ble CB- CE, „ 3 . 1 
— I each — atutaliſts enumerate pecies 3 1, 
2 2— — * ſnow-white ſhining alabaſter, or that called 2 
being manifeſt, by the bre, ich above conſtruv- is extremely white, and found in Taurus in pieces 
tion to be juſt. B 
Hence it follows, that a liquid ſpouting g from a hole formerly ly brough t from Arabia. It is not very 
in the center C, will go to the greateſt Gikance poſũible; but heavy, an 
and that all apertures equally above and below the center | particles, which are very bright and perfectly white. It 
©! have exactly he a ampltus upon the tee | Crs very rely, and is Laps of 2 3 There 
1 r 1p ſtrata of it ig Arabia, Egypt, 
indrical veſſels of water, be called B and b, their heigh — aly; but it is ſeldom b 
arid þ, D and d the areas of the holes or dure 
tough which they are evacuated, T and t the times of | AT \ the phen ines of Pliny, who aims it 
DR. feſpeAively ; then the quantities run out from | was found in Cappadocia, — that Nero built the temple 
thoſe cylinders (conftantly kept full), in the times-T | of Fortune with whitiſh yellow alabaſter. - temple 
and f will be in the proportion of T VH x D to x — an —_ 5 — a E 7 4 
* Vb d. Wherefore expounding thoſe quantities baſter differs in nothing'from common 8 yo 
by Q and q, we mall have T  H HN D: X VD hardneſs, aud in its ſhining when poliſhed is Of 2 
* A looſe tex conſiderably heavy, and nearly of the 
X 4 Qzg. lf Qzq:cBxH: bxb, then, T * leur of honey ; but the colour 2 deep A ſome 
xDit x © x 4:: BxH: iN, and by multiplying | places than others. It confiſts! f picee h 


extremes and means we get T x VR „Dex. in tables one over another, though wit 52 
ſe a temarkable bright very brittle 

* AxB NH, whence TX DR VN xdxB. an places bees d it ba been 
* H. e n „France, . *$ 
_ torollaries. i 71-1; Fellow and < is the commer 

he ſquares uche dende wing out from aun alabaſter of the 5 t 10 ſoft that it 2 be -4 
| — in equal times, are in the ratio of the heights: with a knife ; and has the ſame name in all 
| — ovens Spear, For when T=, and I is remarkably bright, glittering and almoſt. 
wy q * 
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ET ak: open, un chade- 
"ne heavy. The ground is of a clear $04 yellow, | 
between t bee ER ſame! 

the phengites 3 is. beautifully variegated 
— undulated veins, ſome of which are broad, 


narrow; ſome of a red, others whitiſh, | - 
and others em » brown. Lu-vill | pr 


of large. aujgular | p 


— reeable 
— — 
ſoarry concretionss * was formerly found only in Egypt, 
but is now met with in DA Aer; rpm Brodhes's 


A LABASTREA, in botany, was a name 
the ancients to the cup of flowers,” — 
roſe before it is wt | 
A-LA-MI-RE, among muſicians, i is the — of a 
note in the modern ſeale of muſic. Set Gam ur. | 
inc es ey wed eee hots amd 
fy, black, 's 
2 "mourning ſarfs. : : wh 0% 


-ALARES Mefenbs in anatomy, the Litin naw of 


ALB 


ſreg· will. They held the of the.w Th 5 
diſallowed of e e — 


pro ohibited, and that no one was obliged to re 
hey held, that a man the holy ſpiris of hi nin. 
and that it is unlawful for a a Chriſtian to take an dath. 


the muſcles generally called pterygoidei. mpg? of hot = 


PTSRYGOIDEUS.: © + 
ALARM; in military affairs, i 
henfioniof 
an attack; 
the like 


mplics either 
r 


|by the firing of 4 cannon, maker or 


Falſe alarms are frequently made uſe of to harraſs the | 


enemy, by keeping them continually under arms. | 
 ALARM-BELLy* lis: bell rung: 9 any ſudden emer- 


ke as 


r their o 


oppoſition ny, diſcipline and cerexdteiits of the 
church of Rome: - e perm goes Wal- 


ALARM-POST, the place appointed for drawing up a dens! os 1 . 


regiment in caſe of an alarm. | 
_ the dane of e e contrived. for 
2270 J om nc 3mpranar 


 ALATED Leone, in bothoy, are thole compoſed of 
ſeveral pinnated ones. Sec | 
ALATERNUS, in botany, 938 a diſtin 
genus of plants, according;to [Tournefort's ſyſtem ; but 
comprebended by Linnzus among the rhamnuſes. Its 
flower conſiſta of one funnel- leaf, divided — 


ſchoſar, read and explained to them the 


four deep ſegments ; and the fruit is a berry, containing, 
for the moſt part three ſeed, I 


ald, this failing, 


— {iv neu: of ae worm 
baptized on Eaſter-day. 

Arn is alſo the name of a Turkiſh coin, otherwiſe 
called aſper. See the article AE Rx. 

_ ALBANENSES, Chriſtian heretics in the bei of the 
emperor Conſtantine VI. and the pontificate of Leo III. 


— 9 wie res wed Mancha: 


two E Traps "the one of 
they aſcribed the Old T 
the New Teſtament to the good 
8 a tranſmi 


divinity, and even bumanity, of Jeſus C 


nor 
2 2 5 es = — 
5 at Was 
They held, that there had never been a 275 
world before Jeſus Chriſt, au therefore that neither 
e T * [ 
re was any virtue or efficaty They ſaid 
hon tht he bad be of peas hurt the th: 
ments; that no bad man could be a biſhop; that the 
church ought to have every thing in common, and could | 
not excommunicate any kts or make any conſtitu- 
tions. believed, * hell- tormeuts were no other 
ian the evils we feel and ſuffer in this life. 
jecded the ſacrament of the altar, and extreme 


| fever Mer 


they did not admit fin; fins © ore 
never adminiſtered def f — 


were were ſaid to be do ſorts of people among 


Then rte was cctaſioned by an _accideng) 1 
ed, at Lyons, in a great concourſe of that one 
of them fell down on a ſudden dead; at- Which all that 
were were extfemely terrified; in particular one 
Peter Waldius, who i tely ſold his gaods, and di- 
vided them amongſt the poor: - — vena 
——— ſomething of a 
ew Teſtament 
in their own and inſtructed them in the true 
principles of the Chriſtian religion. The number of his 


r 
e 


ee 


ſent a ae into heir coun —— 
ſtirred up nes — —— 
ine hp. rant age yr rr — 

make war upon them; 22 
louſe, "who ſided with them, made his ſubmiffion to 
the and went over to the Catholics : but foon 
after, ning himſelf plundered by the — he de- 


of Toulouſe, I 
to their —— 


E. 


Milan, the archbiſhop 
le to which the coun 


i 
15 


ration againſt them, which he publiſhed 
3 . nn 
„3 ate theſe": 


1. That they acknowled 8 
te other el; te Gr, cremar of things ini 
3 ; the ſecond, creator of bodies, and 3 
Old Teſtament. 2. That they admitted likewiſe 
two Chriſts; the one wicked, who'was eee 
peared on earth; the other , who was not yet come. 


t denied the reſurrection of the body, and 
5 That hey eee of the ſent into their 
they 


Þ 
1 


le for the puniſhment of their ſins. 4. That 


; | condemned ul ˙ ofthe church, and believed 
marriage to be unlawful. As to their manner of 


them, 


115 
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A ILB. 


the Perfect, and che Believers. The PerfeRt boaſted of ALBUMEN, A term uſed. N 
their living in eontinence, of eati 


cheeſd. The Believers lived 


neither fleſh, eggs, 
"Tie other men, and 


even looſe in their morals; but they were perſuaded 
they ſhould be ſaved by the faith of the Perfect, and 
that nome were — whe ers un, of hands 


from them, 
But, parkaps, this charge againſt them was 1 


that they lived juſtly before men, and nd believed — 


articles of the ereed; and that they only blaſphemed f dgeyie 


the church of Rome and the clergy. Hinc illz lacryme': 


it was their oppoſing the received doctrines of that 
church, and as corrupt manners of the eccleſiaſtics, 
N "five; which neee 


deſtruction. ws 01 


' ALBION, the ancient name of Britain, See the art. 


ticle BrITAIN. 


-  ALBITROSSE, the 4 a bird, very commend 
in ſeveral mo — 1 Welt-Indies ; but not reduced to 


certain: TEASE 


MI BORAK K, amon : Mahometan writers, the beaſt 


on which Mahomet in his journey to heaven. 


ALBUGINEA Tunica, in anätomy, the third or in- 
r coat of the r o cal ed from its white 


colour... 4p $5's ,., 4141 


'  ALBUGINEA 48 ia rbead given by ſome anatomiſts four feet and a long ſyl 
to one of the coats of IN called ulſo alata. 'See Alcaic of the fecond 


the article Eys.”> 


--ALBUGINEUS, an appellation given by ſome to 


the 3 humour of the eye. See Exx. 10 
ALBUGO, among phyſicians, denotes a -difteraper 
of the eye, cauſed by a white, denſe; — opa que ſpot, 
ing on the tunica cornea;: ' 
The word is formed from che Latin alas, white.” 


This is à troubleſome diſeaſe, which is more or leſs | anſwering:nearly'to-our. j 
effeniive to the ſight, according to the greater or leſs properly a Mooriſh o 
portion of the tranſparent part of the cornea affected by 


it: for ſometimes it fixes on the exterior ſurface only 
of this membrane, ſometimes on the interior, and — 
times it runs more or leſs deep into it. 

It is moſt commonly 
tions, by the extravaſation of humours between the 
membranes of this tunicle, and 2 ſmall- 
Por; by the ſuppuration of les upon this part. 

I have, ſays Ro lara Dr. Mead, made uſe of :6wo 
methods of Then for this diforder of che ſight; the one 
former caſe I ſort,” the other in 3 In the 

e L ordered — following 8 
Take of common glaſs any quantity; pound it in a 
mortar, into a very Go powder ; then add an equal 
quantity of white — and lirbes the mix- 
ture on 5 marble with great labourz till it omes quite 
int 211 VG 25790; 
A little of this powder, put into the eye with a quill 
every day, gradually abſterges and wears off the ſpot by 
its inciding quality. The other method above-men- 
tioned of removing this ſpeck is, to order a dexterous 
ſurgeon to pare it cautiouſly every day with a knife; for 


this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral lamellae one over an- 


other, and has thickneſs enough to bear paring off ſome 
of its parts. I have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of cures by 


the eye-powder, but the paring of che coat has not ſuc- 


ceeded with me above once or twice. However, it is 
E ere Mead s Mh- 

TheFrench ſurgeons ſcarify the eye for this liſzaſe with 
the briftles or s of rye-graſs; that is, about twenty or 
twenty-five of them tied together, like a little bruſh or 
pencil; and with this they bruſh the eyes ſometimes till 
2 little blood comes, repeating the ſame every other or 


third day, four or five times, or more. Aſter the ope- 


ration, they waſh the eye. very often with warm water, 


and at ni apply the pulp of a roaſted apple 
5 ALBUM. in antiquity, a kind of table or regiſter, 


wherein. the names of certain tine, public tranſ- 


actions, &c. were entered. 


the conſequence ad influnma- | 1. 


1 


| 
| 


lumny: for Mneas Sylvius, giving an account of — OI: . of a from 


_ fays, chat this ſect Had a great a ppearance of pi 


„c 


white of an 
It is uſed in collyriums, — of its cooling 
utinatin it is alſo "ny 
222 
ALBURN, the Engliſh name-fax 
rn formed by m red and white... 120 
ALC AIK, ia ancient I 


. P0Y 


Ae 2 „ fem 
i EE 


. 5:25 
Exili wks 7 

Beſides theſe two, which are 
there is another ſtiled fin 
Aus: a coriambus ; 
us : the following i is of this —.— 


Cut ti =" vnn Tberits: C 

LCAIC a kind of manly ode, c 
—_ ſtrophes, each of 
firſt of which are always Alcaics the 85 
third verſe is a diameter ar cohiſting of 


le; and the fourth vetſe 
ind. Ide followin firophe js of 
this. . which Horace calls minaces, — 


Ds -reftiiis a,jW itt 7-17 ih 930 


deer wm | 13 + M77 
i, 8 1 
AID Ne among the Span- 


ards and Portu eſe, is a 2 or officer 8 


— 1 he is inveſted. with 


JOS n, both in civil and criminal caſes. 


_ —_ 2. r 
- ry 1 


1 


pled wall ſalts that eee . aids. 
are generally divided into tro kinds,: and 
diſtinguiſhed: bet epithets of fixed and welatile." 
FixedALKALIEs are diſtinguiſhed from ſaline ſubſtances 
not alcaline, by their efferveſcing with all acids, form- 
ing with them neutral falts, „ 
in acids, and changing ſyrup of violets; green. 
They are di from volatile alcalies by thi 
fixi ty and ſuſibility in the fire, by their deliqui in the 
air, 2 Sore 
lution of mercury ſublimate not white, but of an 
yellow, - producing no. blue. colour, with or ita 
ſolutions, raiſing = viſible cloud when near an 
unſtopt bottle of ſpirit of nitre, occaſioning no coldneſs 
but rather beat on being diſſolved in water. Pure fixed 
. water, min "lea precip 
any r pure i, without n 
turbidneſa, or ſenſible change. #76 
Fixed alcalies diſſolve ſulphur, oils, fats, and; mis 
bodies. By quick-lime their activity is increaſed: and 
in this ſtate they diſſolve ſome metallic ſubſtances, 
—— lead, fine filings of copper, copper 
precipitated from vitriol, the copper in verdi tin, 
and regulus of antimony :- this laſt carrade: into a 
calx, Which, by force ,of fire, may be melted into 40 
amber · coloured glaſs, There are two ways of obtaining 
ſolutions of iron in theſe ſalts: one, by dropping a ſo- 
lution of the metal made in aqua - fortis into a al- 
„ the acid will be abſorbed and nevtralized-by 
a part af the alcali, and the iron remains er 1 
the reſt: the other is, by 
nitre, the acid of the be Ae wi 
— — = 
wi 


part of the iron will diſſalve in wa- 


Mun Grecum, eie e e thowhits Nast with ſulphur, diflolve almoſt all the metals and 


dung of dogs, ſaid: to: be good forrinflammations pike the: ſemi-metals, 
1 by a * * _—— | 


3 CRY bis: Iv 


v7 | 


gold itſelf not excepted. When made fluid 


„ or 2220 


a cryſtalline form, changing ſo- 


pop e in 5 
e remaining alcali. Theſe ſalts, com- 


com 
and 
poſ 
retc 
and 
not 
ſub 
ner 
fx. 
ſub 


8 
Ir 
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ALEC ALC 
WY and on cooling concrete with them into a-rfidfs, | Preparation of fixed ALcatits.— The moſt commodi- 
hich proves diſſoluble in water, or an indiſſoluble glaſs, | ous method of preparing fixed alkaline ſalts in the large 
* ing as the proportion of the earth is large or ſmall. | way, ſeems to be that directed by Kunckel in his Art of 
14ed to phlegmatie ſpirits, either of che inflammable-or | Glaſs. The aſhes of wood, or the woody parts of 'vege= 
tile urinous kind, they imbibe the redundant phlegm, | tables, either burnt on purpoſe or as common fuel, are 
and thus render the ſpirit more concentrated. In = to be put info a large tub or vat, whoſe bottom is co- | 
rinous ſpirits they do; not diſſolve, or only in very ſmall | vered with pieces of ſplit wood and ftraw; to prevent the | 
intity, ſuſcient however to give ſenſible acrimony | aſhes from ſtopping up the cock. 80 much vater is to 
or alkaline impregnation to the pirit. If both the ſpirit | be poured on the aſhes as may totally cover them: after 
and the ſalt are pure, the liquor receives no colour; "but | ſtanding for a night, the liquor, impregnated with their 
if any oily or ous” matter be previouſly diſſolved in | faline part, is to be let off by the cock at the bottom into 
the Fries or if the ſalt be impregnated, cough enn another veſſel; and the elixation repeated with freſh wa- 
with inſlammable matter of any kind, a conſiderably . ter ſo long as the ley has any ſaline taſte. Ihe elixated 
deep tincture will be pro need. Fixed alkalies, in ge- | aſhes may be uſed, like common wood-aſhes,” for ma- 
neral, heighten the ur of vegetable and animal tinc- nure 3 and the weak leys may be rendered ſtronger, by 
tures, wheth er drawn with water or with ſpirit ; but che pouring them, inſtead of plain water, upon a fre quan- 
commonly vary che taſte, and often debaſe the ſmell of of aſhes. Thus from every parcel of aſhes*we ob- 
the ws enn ofa | 1 a ſtrong ley, with a weaker one to be Fetürned on 
Ae, form, with acids; different neutral falts, accord- | the next. Where the ley is to be kept in its 
ing to the nature of the acid employed j with the vitrio- | ſtate, wooden veſſels (according to him) are more 
lic, a bitteriſh alt, very difficult of ſolurion in water, | modious than earthen ones, bowever 
ind not fuſible in tlie "fire; commonly called vitriolated being ſooner corroded and penetrated by the acrid li- 
tartar, the alkaline falt made from tartar being that quor. . De SE [Y 20 At 28 
which has chiefly been employed for theſe purpofes ; | In procuring à ſolid ſalt, the ley is to be cvaporated 
wich the nitrous ncid, they form a perfect nitre; with | im an from pan, fixed in briek-work; freſh ley being con- 
che marine, a ſalt greatly reſembling ſesa ſalt, being in | tinually ſupplied during the evaporation, in à very ſlen- 
ſome reſpects different ſcbm the common vegetable alka- | der ſtream, from a caſk placed on the brick-work, till 
hes. They readily cryſtallize with any of the mineral } the quantity of falt is as large as can be conveniently = 
acids, and with tartar z with which laſt they compoſe d in the-veſſel, This impure brown or blackiſh falt 
2 neutral ſalt, much eaſier of GCAGEEY | is to be calcined, in a furnace built for that uſe, with a 
ſelf, and hence called foluble tartar. They do not N red heat juſt not ſtrong enough to melt it, and every now 


ſtalliae with the acid of vinegar or lemon juice; t and then turned up and ſtirred for fix or feven hours, of 
mixtures, if by careful management reduced to a cryſtal, | till ſome of the larger pieces, taken out and broke, ap- 
line form, ſoon #8ligtizte again im the ir. © | pear internally white, + Thus we obtain an alkali ſuſh- 


There are different ways, beſides: immediate mixture, ciently pure for all the buſineſſes in which theſe kinds of 
obtaining combinations of fixed alkalies with acids; ſalts are employed: if, for particular purpoſes, a further 


of 


nding upon their affinities with one another. purification ſhould be required, it may be diſſolved, in- 
12 | * ay merallic body is difſotved in an acid,  ſpiſſated, and calcined afreſh: /” The rough ſalt loſes, in 
he addicien of an alka 


line ſalt precipitates the metal: if | the firſt calcination, commonly about one tenth of its . 
the remaining liquor be filtered and evaporated, it leaves | weight. r andere N D B7 " WON mi 
2 neutral ſalt, conipeſed ſolely of the acid and the alkali.” | Some ſoak in the ley a quantity of ſtraw; bean-ſtalks, 
Some of the metals ſuffer a notable alteration in this | or other like ſubſtances, ſufficient to imbibe it; and, by 


& © 


proceſs :' thus che calx of iron, precipitated from the vi- drying and burning - theſe, obtain the ſalt of the / 
triolio acid in mak ing vitriolated tartar, is ſcarce at all | without the trouble of boiling it down. The earthy - 
revivable into malleable iron again? When acids" are matter left by the ſtraw is, in quantity, inconſiderable, 
combined wich volatile Alkalies into ammoniacal ſalts, I and, for many purpoſes, of no injury to the ſalt, particu- 
and chis compound mixed With à hxed alkali; on ex- lar! for ſoap-boiling, bleaching, &c. where the ſalt is 
poſing the mixture to the action of a moderate fire, in u diſſolved, and - conſequently purified from indiſſoluble 
retort or other convem̃ent veſſel, the'yolatile alkali arifes; | carthy admixtures before it is uſed. There is neverthe- 
and the acid remains combined wh the fixed; if it was leſs one great inconvenience in the proceſs ; the ſtrays, 
not for the intervention of the fixed alkali, it would | when loaded withfthe alkali, being very difficultly made 
ſublime in conjunction with the volatile,” In like man-' | to burn. Vegetable ſubſtances in general, when fully 
ner, when ſulphur, or oils; or reſins, are diſſolved by a | impregnated with fixed alkaline ſalts, never flame; and 
fixed alkali, the addition of any acid will ſeparate the | do not burn at all without a continuance/ of external 
ſubſtance before & ſſolved, the and the alkali uniti heat, inſomuch that ſome have propoſed the impregnat- 
together; and even when both of them are l ing - of wood for buildings with ſalts, as an effectual 
ſaturated, the alkali, for inſtance, wich fulphur, and the | means for preventing its receiving or communicating 
acid with metal, on mixing the two ſolutions together, | fire. aud 5 | N 
both the ſulphur und che metal fall, leaving only the al- | The ſtrength of leys, or the quantity of ſalt diſſolved 
kali and the acid combined in che liquor. When the in them, may be eſtimated by the weight of a certain 
Alkali is previouſly combined with one acid, the addition meaſure of them, compared to the weight of an equal 
of a more powerful acid will break the union, and diſen - meaſure-of water; or more commodiouſly, and perhaps 
gage the alkali from the firſt acid. On che neutral falt, | as accurately, by means of an hydrometer graduated 
compoſed of fired alkali and vinegar, pout ſome ſpirit of | from actual trials with leys of known ſtrength. Neu- 
common ſalt; the acetous acid will inſtantly begin to | mann's Obemiſtry. en zee 
exhale, and, on applying a modetate heat, will be totally | - Folutile Aucarres, are ſalts formed by a new combi- 
diflipated, leaving the alkali combined with the marine nation of the conſtituing particles of a natural body, by 
acid. Aud to this combination à due proportion of the the operation of putrefaction. Fan ig 
nitrous acid, and the marine will be expelled, 'and'a per-] Volatile alkalies from whatever ſubſtance obtained, 
fect nitre remain. The vitriolic, in like manner, expels are all alike, and have the ſame properties; differing 
the nitrous, and takes poſſeſſion of the alkali in its place : | only according to their degrees of purity. The volatile 
this being the moſt powerful acid, is not to be di | alkali, as well as the fixed, conſiſts of a certain quantity 
by any other, des ad ade -.--- Jof acid, combined with and entangled by a portion of the 
When this acid is combined with inſlammable matter earth of the mixed body from which it was obtained; 
into ſulphur, it loſes its great affinity to alkalies. I the | and on that account it has many properties like thoſe of 
neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed al- a-fixed alkali. But there is, moreover, in its compoſi- 
kali, be melted with powdered charcoal, the reſult js à tion, a confiderable quantity of a fat or oily matter, of 
mixture of alkali and ſulphur. On diſſolving this com- which there is none in a fixed alkali; and, by this 
pound in water, the ſlighteſt even of the * em acids | means, there is a great difference between them. Thus 
prec ipitates the ſulphur, and unites the al #'s] the volatility of the alkali produced by putrefaction, which 
Cbemi f. e 22 e n I | is the principal r it and the other * 
LIPT% | l J 8 , . | 0 
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of alkali; whoſe nature it is to be fixed, muſt be attributed } may be freed from its ſuperfluous oil by reptaced 


to\the portion of oil which it contains : for there is a 


certain method of volatilizing fixed alkalies, by means of 


a fatty ſubſtance, ; "Fig 
Volatile alkaliqs have a great affinity with acids, unite 
therewith rapidly and with ebullition, and form with 
them neutral ſalts, which ſhoot into cryſtals, but differ 
from one another according to the kind of acid employed 
in the combination, | 

The neutral ſalts which have a volatile alkali for their 

fis are in general called ammoniacal ſalts. That 
whoſe acid is the acid of ſea-ſalt, is called ſal ammoniac. 
As this was the firſt known, it gave name to all the reſt. 
Great quantities of this ſalt are made in Egypt, and 
thence brought to us. They ſublime it from t 
cows-dung, + which is the ' fewel of that country, and 
contains ſea-ſalt,' together with, a volatile alkali, or at 
leaſt the materials proper for forming it; and conſe- 


quently all the ingredients that enter into the compete | 


of ſal ammoniac. See the Memoirs of the 
Sciences, | | 

The neutral ſalts formed by combining the acids of 
nitre and of vitriol with a volatile alkali are called, after 
their acids, nitrous ſal ammoniac and vitriolic ſal am- 


emy of 


moniac : the latter, from the name of its inventor, is 


called Glauber's ſecret ſal ammoniac. 

A volatile alkali, then, has the ſame property AS A 
fixed alkali, with regard to acids ; yet they differ in this, 
that the affinity of the former, with acids, is weaker 
than that of the latter : and hence it follows, that any 
ſal ammoniac may be decompounded by a fixed alkali, 
which will lay hold of the acid, and diſcharge the vola- 
tile alkali. ; 

A volatile alkali will decompound any neutral ſalt 
which has not a fixed alkali for its baſis ; that is, all ſuch 
as conſiſt of an acid, combined with an abſorbent earth 
or a metallic ſubſtance. By joining with the acids, in 
which they are diſſolved, it diſengages the earths or me- 
tallic ſubſtances, takes their place, and in conjunction 
with their acids forms ammonaac ſalts. 

Hence it might be concluded that, of all ſubſtances, 
next to the phſogiſton and the fixed alkalies, volatile al- 
kalies have the greateſt affinity with acids in general: yet 
there is ſome difficulty in this matter; for abſorbent 
earths and ſeveral-metallic ſubſtances are alſo capable of 
decompounding ammoniacal falts, aa their vo- 
latile alkali, and forming new compounds by uniting 
with their acids. This might induce us to think that 
theſe ſubſtances have nearly the ſame affinity with 
acids. | 

But it is proper to obſerve, that a volatile alkali de- 
compounds ſuch neutral ſalts as hat for their baſis 
either an abſorbent earth or a metallic ſubſtance, with- 
out the aid of fire; whereas abſorbent earths or me- 
tallic ſubſtances will not decompound an ammoniacal 
ſalt, unleſs they be aſſiſted by a certain degree of heat. 

Now, as all theſe matters are extremely fixed, at leaſt 
in compariſon with a yolatile alkali, they have the ad- 
vantage of being able to reſiſt the force of fire, and ſo of 
acting in conjunction therewith ; and fire greatly pro- 
motes the natural action of ſubſtances upon one another: 
whereas the volatile alkali in the ammoniacal falt, being 

unable to abide the force of fire, is compelled to deſert its 
acid; and that ſo much the more quickly, as its affinity 
therewith is conſiderably weakened by the preſence of an 
_ earthy or metallic ſubſtance, both of which have a great 
affinity with acids. | | 
Theſe conſiderations oblige us to conclude, that vo- 
latile alkalies have a ſomewhat greater affinity than ab- 
ſorbent earths and metallic ſubſtances with acids. | 
Ammoniacal ſalts, projected upon nitre in fuſion, make 
it detonate ; and the nitrous ſal ammoniac detonates by 
itſelf, without the addition of any inflammable matter, 
This ſingular effect evidently demonſtrates the exiſtence | 
of any oily matter in volatile alkalies ; for it is certain 
that nitre will never d ate without the concurrence, 


and even the immediate contact, of ſome combuſtible 

matter. bg, 
This oily ſubſtance is often found combined with vo- 

Iatile alkalies in ſuch a large proportion as to diſguiſe it 


ſoot of 


ALC 


mations; and particularly by ſubliming it from * 
earths, which readily drink up oils. This is Called the 
3 as atile alkali. The ſalt, which 
was of a yellowiſh or dirty colour, by being thus 
hed; becomes * ws gr — Ms — 
pungent and leſs fetid than it had at firſt; that js,whe 
obtained by one fingle diſtillation from a putrid-fu. 
1777 este hs Wy. 
It is proper to o 5 that the retification of g 
tile alkali muſt not be carried too far, or — 
often ; for by that means it may be entirely decompaſed 
at length; and particularly if an abſorbent earth, 


eſpecially chalk, be employed for that : 

may be converted into — «6 car 
olatile alkalies act upon ſeveral metal 

and particularly on copper 

beautiful blue ſolution. 


lic ſu ; 


means of a volatile alkali, 80 
copper from any acid with which it is combined. .. 
| Read of ſeeing. the liquor grow turbid, and the meta} 
fall, both which generally happen when any alkali wha.. 
ever is mixed with a metallic ſol „we are ſurpriſes 
to obſerve the ſolution of copper, upon adding a W 
alkali, retain its limpidity, and let fall no precipitate; 
or at leaſt, if the liquor does grow turbid, it remains 
ſo but for a moment, and inſtantly recovers its/tfanſpy- 


"4 1125 5 £9227 e 
his is occaſioned by adding ſuch u quantity 'of yok. 
tile alkali, as is — hw ſaticient fally to 2 

acid of the ſolution, and conſiderable enough to dice 
all the copper as faſt as it is ſeparated from the acid, On 
this account the liquor acquires a deeper blue-thag it 
had before; which atiſes from the ty which" yo. 
latile alkalies have of giving this metal, when. combined 
with them, a fuller blue than any other ſolvent: can: 
hence we have a touch-ftone to diſcover copper Mh 

ever it is; for let the nancy of this metal, combined 
with other metals, be ever ſo ſmall, a volatile alkak 
never fails to diſcover it, by making it appear of a blue 


Though a volatile alkali be conſtantly the 
putrefaction, yet it muſt not therefore be i that 
none can be produced by any other means; on the con- 
trary, moſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
dients n 
quantity thereof in diſtillation. Tartar, for 
which by being burnt in an fire, is converted into 
a fixed alkali, yields a volatile alkali when it is decom- 
poſed in cloſe veſſels ;; that is, when it is diſtilled : be- 
cauſe, in this latter caſe, the oily part is not diſſipated or 
burat, as it is by calcination in à naked fire, but has 
time to unite with ſome of the earth and acid of the 
2 in ſuch a manner, as to form a true volatile 

l, | | * 

To prove that on this occaſion, as well as on 
others, where unputrified bodies yield a volatile alkali, 
this ſalt is the product of the fire, we need on 
that, in theſe diftillations, it never riſes till after 
part of the phlegm of the acid, and even of the thi 

oil, is come over; which never is the caſe when 
it is formed beforehand in the „ Which is the 
ſubjeR of the operation, as it is in which have un- 
dergone putrefaction: for this ſalt, lighter 
and more volatile than thoſe other nl of 


agreeable odour from the berries of 
the alcanna, and uſe it in medicine. | 
Kmghts 
The knights of this order make a very conſiderab 


ALCE, in natural hi 


n ſome meaſure, and render it exceeding foul. The ſalt. 


2 


o. called the elk. See the article EIK. 


— 
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ly obſerve, 


EAS Fe 


of ALCANTARA, a military order in Spain. 
in the hiſtory of the Spaniſh expeditions againſt 
il hiſtory, the name of an animal, 
Vervain Matlow, in botany, a A 


3 | 
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ALC 
, whitiſh root, frog. Sede Senn üs Gals 


to the 1* ht of about three feet round, full of pith, and 
thinly beſet with longiſh hair. The leaves that 


from the root and lower part of the ſtalks are roundiſh, | fai 


iſſures on the edges; but thoſe that 
Ge whe and placed 3 * — 


w near 
be lere. 


pliſh _ colour, ED they are — 
white : they are ſucceeded s, which are black 
when ripe, and ſhaped like _ of mallows. The me- 
dicinal virtues of this plant are the ſame with thoſe of 
mallow. Brookes's Natural Hiftory. 

ALCHEMIST, à perſon who profeſſes, or pradtiſes, 
the art of alchemy: 

- ALCHEMY, the ſublimer, or more abſtruſe, partsof 
chemiſtry. See the article CHEMISTRY: Ml. 

The word is formed from the Arabic particle al, which 
Gofihes ſublime, or. excellent, and chm, chemiſtry. 
The term therefore properly ſignifies oy ee r, 
or the A by — — — of excellence. 


ALCIS „the name under which, Mi- 
ad was worſhipped by the Macedonians, td 
ALCMANIAN, in ancient lyric poetry, s ſpecies. of | 


verſe conſiſting of <a! ee __ 
J bus ue: | riſque | canto. 4 


lena, the wood of „ but it is not 
known to what genus it belon 
er in chemiſtry, 


repeated diſtillations, ti 


ſpirit of wine rec- 


N it has acquired the ut- 
moſt ſubtilty and perfection poſſible. 

— pile, 
from its redundant phlegm, but alſo from ſome particles 
of acid and oil, which, though much leſs. volatile than 
itſelf, aſcends with it in the firſt diſtillation ; nor is it 
poſſible wholly to avoid this inconvenience. See/SPIRIT, 

ALCoHnor alſo ſignifies a very fine —_— powder. 
The oriental ladies uſe — reduced to an „ Ty for 
ble powder, for blacking their 
powder alcohol. | 
ALCOLA, a term uſed by ſome alchemiſts for che 
tartar of urine, found in ſmall grains of areddiſh colour. 

ALCORON, Ar-coran,.or — the — 
ture, or bible, of the Mahometans. 

The word is compounded of the Arabic particle , 
and coran, or heran, rived from the verb caraa, or haraa, 
to read; the true ſenſe therefore older 
ing, or that 2 ny to be read. - 

The alcoran is divided into 114 large portions, 
unequal len length, which we call chapters, but —— 
ſuur, which properly ſignifies a row, or ſeries. Theſe 
— — ies, are not di 
dy their numerical order, wing particular titles, which 
are ſometimes taken from ſome principal matter treated 


of, but generally from the firſt word of note that 
occurs, 

Every chapter is ſubdivided into. ſmaller portions, | 
which we uſually call verſes, but the Arabians, aiar, 
which fignifies figns or wonders; ſuch are the ſecrets 
— is attributes, works, &c. delivered in thoſe 

es. 

The alcoran is univerſally allowed to be written in 
the pureſt and moſt elegant lan and 'to be the 
Handrd of the Arabic ton gue. The ſtile is, in general, 
beautiful and fluent, ef Silly where it imitates the 
prophetic manner, and It is conciſe 
and often obſcure, — — d figures after the 
Eaſtern manner enlivened with florid and ſententious 


— and attributes of God are deſcribed, ſublime and 
nincent, 
he general deſign of the alcoran was, to-unith the 
profeſſors of the — different religions then followed 
in the populous country of Arabia, 1 
part, li, — „and wandered without 
the far greater number ing P and the Jews 
and Chriſtians, In order to. this, Mahomet pre- 
Natel © be the ambaſſador of Gad, who, after the re- 


| mer ages, bad ſent him to eſtabliſh the true religioii, 


* is of this kind. caly of: e 
ALGDA Arbor, 2d bool $a op A EF ſence of 


| conſult it en be maſt weigh 


expreſſions, and in many places, eſpecially where the | 


Peated admonitions, promiſes, „„ 


A LC 


upon earth by force of arms, and appointed him 


pontiff in ſpiritual, and ſupreme prince in temporal - 
airs. 


Tue great doQrine of the alcoran is the unity of God 


and to reftore that fundamental principle of true reli os,” 
principl | 


pretended was the chief end of his mi 
| Bur tee ate many ocean pages i it, — wo 
particular 


emergencies ; On ny LEN 
pened-to petplex the falſe p Foe Bad re- 
courſe to à new revelation: nt, he always habe 


ral in the alcoran contradi to one another. 
The M etan doors, however, obviate objec- 
tion that might be raiſed on this ſubjeQ, by ſaying, 
| that God comimanded ſeveral Ang in the alcoran,' 
which, ſor good reaſons were revoked and 


ab ted. 
enen 


Mahomet was really 
e is beyond diſpute z — it is highly probable, 
that he had no ſmall affiftance in his deſign from others; 
6 from one Sergius, 2 Neſtorian monk, and a 
ew named Abdallah Ebn Salim. The Mahommedans 
however abſolutely deny that the alcoran was compoſed 
either by their pro cx proper bbimfelf, or any other perſon ; it 
being their and orthodox belief, that it is not 
ginal, but even eternal and uncreated, 
remaining, as ſome of them expreſa it, in the very ef- 
; that the firſt" tranſcript has been from 

everlaſting by God's throne,” written on a table of vaſt 


bigneſs ; that a copy from this table, in one volume on 


Gabriel, ſent 
to the loweſt heaven in the month of Ramadan; 


whence Gabriel revealed it by parcels, ſome. at Meceu, 
and ſome. at Medina, at different times during the ſpace 


of as the exi of affairs wed ; 

giving Meteo hawevery fn ſetuthAion of Galng. the 
Se Nas me mages They add; that this original copy 
was bound in and adorned wich gold and precious 
ſtones of — 


Hence it is eaſy to conceive; that this book is held in the 
They dar CR and reverence among the Mahometans. 


paper, was, by the miniſtry of the 
down tc 


not ſo much as touch it without Tae 


They read it with great attention an 
— — g it below their girdles. They * 


them to war, write ſeritences of it in their banners, adorn 
it with gold and precious ſtones, and, knowingly, do not 


ſuffer it to be in the pollefion of any of 4 di prone an? | 


ſuaſion. 


The interpreters of the alcoran 9 | 
that the moſt eloquent paſſa a aakibally bins 
that which is contained in chapter Houd, where 
God is introduced biddir the waters of the deluge ceaſe. 
The words are theſe : » ſwallow up the waters g 
Heaven, draw up whoſe thou haſt out: imme- 


4 diately the waters retreated, the command of God 


<< was obeyed, the ark reſted on the mountains, and 
e theſe words were heard, Wo to the wicked!!! 

The ſame interpreters remark likewiſe, that: cho molt 
excellent moral of the whole alcoran is comprized in 
this verſe of the chapter Aaraf: © Pardon eaſily, do 
cc 
Phey add, that Mahoinet demanded of the angel Ga- 
briel a more ample-explication of this verſe, which 


was 
given him in theſe words : © Seek after him who driyes 
* — give to him who takes from you ; pardon 
— 


who offends you; for God would hare you plane 
An your ſouls the feeds of the 


perf | 
This morality is plainly borrowed from the — 


of rendering good for evil. 


ALCOVE, among yg 3 a receſs, or part 
of a chamber, 2 eftrade; or partition of 


columns, and nding ornaments, in which 
either a bed of ſtate is placed, 2 ww. to entertain company. 
ALCYOPIUM, in botany; 'a genus of ſubmarine 


plants, conſiſting 'of a rigid fibroſe ſubſtance, diſpoſed 


in various forms, and ſometimes, coated over with a cruſt 
of a fimilar, but more compact matter than the reſt. 


n e . this genus has (rr pony ee 
CO ALCYONIUM is alſo-uſed ol various. othef 


6 


ty occaſions; 2 ic with 


good to all, and contend not with the N | 


* 
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may 2 ail in Eog land. 

* — of che firſt mag 
nitude, EBA Ned in Eos liſh the Bull's-eye, as making the 
eye of. tho conftelatbn Taurus. Its longitude is 6 deg. 
22000 SAT OR 8 and in fade 5 deg 29 

outh 
"ALDE ER-TREE, Alnus, in botany, the name of 4 
genus of trees whoſe characters are theſe: the flower is 
* the amentaceous, kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 
apices, ariſing from four · leaved cups; theſe are affixed. 
io. a cluſteri nay wade, wag gr but theſe: are barren. 
The young fruit appears in à different part of the tree, 
is of a [quamoſe ſtructure, und 1 with embryo 
ſeeds 3 this finally increaſes in ſe, and becomes a re- 
pur” fruit, containing a number v 
ller's Dift. 
Tbere are eight ſpecies: of this plant 


— 
botanical authors; nnn N 


meant by the name. 
There is a — beneficial property belonging to 
this plant, fot ho beaſt will crop it, be it young or old, 


which ſaves the great charge of fencing it after plant- 
ing. Their propagation is the ſame as the poplar, and, | 
where the place is too wet for that, the alder will flou-' | 
riſh and become large trees, or poles for 
hedges; in ſhort, there is none of the aquatic tribe will 
raiſe more money and ſooner than the alder, in wet 
meadow hedges, and in er Fene mooriſh ground, nor 
ei quicker fences than this excellent 
ant 
"This aquatic will thrive but by when raiſed frond 
truncheons, nor much better from the wild ſet or ſucker, 
which it produces but few of. But there is a way to 
do this much more to the purpoſe; and that is thus: 
firſt, prepare a bed of well-manured fine mould, then 
Jay the ful 1 ripe ſeed at a due diſtance from the fire, or 
2 and it will cauſe them to dpet liketho tir 
ine-apple 
— n pod — po 6. plants, that on ſetting out will 
be ſure to grow, if rig : at Midſummer cut 
away the ſmall i e e tree, which will pre- 
vent their ſecond growth; but if are large, you 
muſt not do it, becauſe it will then make the ſap run 
out too much, and damage the tree. This is of great 
conſequence;; for, by ſo doing, the ſide- arms are 
prevented in their growth, which often cauſes knobs 
and wens that leſſen the value of their wood. Elles 


„ tet £ improved. 
„the ſecond gs of nobility among | tio 
we Ang —— and now the ſecond degree in cities 
3; the mayor being the head, the al- 


derman pn — and the common-council the third, 


ayes, rw PLL AGB earlderman.; that 
>, A 14 * or alderman, which, degrees, came to 
ſtand for of the greateſt diſtinction, becauſe ſuch 
were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt offices, being thoſe 
whoſe lo rendered them moſt capable, and 
Aas 
and as they were generally intruſted with the govern- 
ment of che counties, i of ſaying, the governor, 
it was ſaid the earlderman of ſuch 270 and by de- 
chis word came to ſignify the governor of a county, 
ar city. hay ad Rur 1 arch laſted, theſe officers were 
-F dur} ; at laſt they were for 
life, at lea "or 1 part. After the were 
ſettled i in England, the title of earl derman was d 
— gp Va err introduced that of 
count, which, though different in its original ſigniſica- | 
tion, meant however the ſam diginity. e 
At chis time aldermen are aſſdciates to che mayor, or 
civil magiſtrates of moſt of our municipal or corporate 
cities or towns; ho form Lind ef council, and regu- 
late matters ac to the-policy of the place: ſome- 
times they alſo/ take :cognizance of ciyil and eriminal 
matters, but very 
number is not limited, being in ſome places fix, and 
others twenty · ſix, out of which are annually choſen the 


mayots, or chief magiſtrates, who, at the. expirntion of | 


64" da deydlve 65 «wan dh 


4 * 


4 kind of hite coral ot aſtroites, | 


| 


then ſow the ſeeds in the bed, and you will cock 


experience 
and 8 1 moſt conſpicuous; 


rarely, and in particular caſes: their ſiſting 


4 Rr expellingor preventing che 18 


this kind of verſeiby ſome French ꝓoet. 


AUE 


reren inhabitant of the place 

and reſident where he is choſe ; and if -he- removes, he 

is incapable of doing his duty in the government bf the 
place, for which he may be disfranchiſed; > 7 os 

ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from an infuſion; of 

malt, and differing only from beer in having/a-lefs 

portion of hops. Pap. :6hie! article Bn SING! and 

MENTATION; — FE: 

There are various fares: of ad a 
particular arly pale and brown; the former is brewed from 

vv Nas — and- — mote viſcid than 

tter, 10 made om 12. 1 _ 
or roaſted. 

U . edit herbs have 
been infuſed, or during the fermentation. 
(Gil ALs, is chat in which the dried leser uf ill or 
grads ivy have 3 1 1 It is 4 in dn 

| vu nerarys ang. con * in 

the breaſt and — the Ahrea,” Fit) — 

ALE-CONNER, an officer in London, "why "RAY 
meafures uſed in public houſes. 

There are four; ale · conners, who are ll Gate n 

the common; council of the city, 

Ar-S VEM, a tax paid annuall 
of. London, by all; who: ſell ale wi 


PR LL. <6; th 


44 — sg * m—_ 


mene 


ALEA, a ſurname given to Minerva. b Pres „ 


1 cle 


Arcadia, who built a temple to that goddeſs in 7 
of Tegea, the capital of his kingdom. In tha 
1 the hide and tuſks of the wilder 
on * ig A 
ALC ro, one.of the thre furies of Hell, th64 
ter of and Night. See Fun 5 
The word is Greek, and 1 nd fn 
LECTORIA, in natural hiſtory, 2 one faid to be 
formed in the ſtomach, livet, or rather gall- bladder dr 
old 'cocks ; and to which the an ib 1 
fabulous virtues. 9 


— Gel. and derived: from agg 


ALECTROMANCIA, in antiq 782 a ſpecies of Fl 
vination performed by means of a in the follow. 
ing manner: a circle being deſcribed on the ground, 

and divided into twenty-four equal | 
of which was written one of the letters of _—_— 
habet, and a grain of wheat placed on each of the 
etters. This being faniſhed, à cock was turhed looſs 
in the circle, and particular notice taken of the grain 
picked up by the dird; becauſe the letters under them 


1 word, gave an anſwer to the N 


The word is Greek, and compounded of aaa 
cock, and 14, divination. - rere 

LEE, in navi tion, is.s erm only vſcd wheels 
wind, —— or g the line of 'a«-ſhip's courſe, 
preſſes mafia and fails e ee 
yaa wa which is called the lee-ſide: hence Wilen 
the beim is moved over to this fde it is laid to be a-les 


Or hard a- lee. 
vinegar made of ale. 


32892 Ne ee ö 


2e 


e en 


| # 
ALEGAR, a kind of 
 ALEMBIC, a chemical veſſel uſually . gag, 
or copper, for condenſing the vapours that riſe in diſ- 
tillation 3 for the alembic is 8 ar upper 
part of the „ uſed in diſtilling; though it web 
ten uſed to ſignify the whole. - See: the articles ple, 
and Dis TILLATION: - 
N the name of ponds the: Hebrew 
a from which the of ians 
* nnte wr _— ſi . chief, . " 
1 prince, or 
There are fone &f of — and Jebers parts of $crip- 
ture which begin with Aleph, and the bon veries of 
them are continued with the other letters of the alpha- 
bet. The modern Jews uſe their letters as cyphers. 
1 ye 9 Beth for wo; Gimel tot three, 


n AN DuD er be 
of twelve, or thirteen ſyllabies alternately; ſo 
called from a poem on the Lafe of Alexander, written in 


Fin toe 


in medicine; are pepe re- 


» wav oy 


ay 


A ARM 


Sasse ns nern = 
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= 
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\. . -e of the moderns hay ing imagined that the amt 
en acute diſtempers, were affected by a malignant 


voiſon, the term has been underſtood to mean medicines 
F apted to expel this poiſon by the cutaneous pores, in 
the form of ſweat. In this ſenſe, alexipharmics ate the | 
{ame as ſudorihcs. | Aol . 
The word is formed from the Greek, aeg, to expel, 
and oy, 2 poiſon. * | F 
The moſt efficacious medicines of ' this kind owe the 
virtue of their operation to the pi they poſleſs of in- 
creaſing the ſyſtoltic motion of the heart, and the elaſti- 
city of the W - to the number _ of 22 
ibrations which means a greater velocity being 
added to 8 they protrude the perſpirable 
matter through the outward and ſubſtances of the 
ſkin. This they perform either by à ſubtile, acid, hot 
oil; or by à volatile em c ſalt. of an, igneous 
nature; or by an acrid, reſinous ſalt, more or leſs fixed; 
or, laſtly, they act, and that very powerfully, by means 
of a very fine- mineral ſalt and ſulphur, by which they 
rouſe the nervous fibres to-a violent motion. 
The moſt active ſudorifics, or alexipharmics, rarel 


find a place in medicine, and are not to be adminiſtered 
but with ſingular caution: for a ſweat never riſes in a 
healthful and natural tate, unleſs the blood is put into 
an extraordinary motion; nor, when this happens, is it 
a ſign of health, like inſenſible perſpiration, the matter 
of which is void of actimony, watery, reſembling the 
nutritious juices, and almoſt deſtitute of taſte or ſmell, 
differing very much from ſweat, which is of a falt taſte, 
a fcetid ſmell, and approaches the nature of urine; Be- 
ſides, the ſudorifics excite a commotion, and notable 
orgaſm; for they act not with moderation, but rapidity: 
1 it comes to paſs, that in bodies replete with 
blood, or contaminated ſerum, by i ing the fluids 
with too much violence to the ſmall and narrow veſſels, 
they bring on dangerous and acute ſymptoms, occaſioned 
by the inflammation and redundance of humours. But 

ey are particularly hurtful, where the prima viz are 
obſtructed by a Joad of vitious. | where'the body 
is coſtive, and when they are admini immediately 
after a violent fit of anger. Hoffman. n. 

ALEXITERIAL, among phyficians, a term of much 
the ſame. import with alexipbarmic ; though ſometimes 


uſed in a f Pr ſenſe with amulet. 
ALFAOUES, among the Moors, the name 


generall 

uſed for their denn. or thoſe who teach the Mahometan | 
religion, in, oppoſition to the Morabites, who anfwer to 
the Monks among the Chriftians. _ WR 1 

_ ALFET, in our old cuſtoms, denotes a cauldron full 
of boiling water, wherein an aceuſed perſon, by way of 
trial or purgation, plunged his arm up to the elbow. 


ALGA, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine plants, called 
in Engliſh, gdb: wreok, and compoſed of long ſlender | 
leaves of a duſky-green colout very — 
ſome kinds of graſs. Ai a6 6:03 e FRITH 1 
Authors enumerate ſeveral ſpecies of $ the moſt 
conſiderable of which is the alga-marina, fo: much uſed - 
in the laſs trade. L455. 12K 4; e 

ALGAROT, /or ALGARET,-in.chemiſtryz an emetic 
powder prepared from regulus of antimony. . See the ar- 
ticle AN ON Y. Vo it GE 4: 


ALGEBRA, a general method of reſolving problems 
by means of equations... ok ee 


Wich regard ta the etymology. of the word algebra, it 


is much conteſted by the critics. Men e derives the 
word from the Arabic alg:abarat; which ſigniſies the re- 
ſtitution of any thing broken; ſuppoſing that the prin- 
cipal part of algebra is the conſideration of broken num- 
bers. Others rather |borrow-it from the Spaniſh, / alge- 
brifla, a perſon. who replaces diſlocated bones ; adding, 
that algebra has nothing to do with fraction. Some, 
with M. d' Herbelot, are of opinion, that algebra takes 
Its name from Geber, a celebrated phil er, chemiſt, 
and mathematician, whom the Arabs call Giaber, and 
who is ſuppoſed to have been the inventor! Others 
from gefr, à kind of parchment made of the ſkin of a 
camel, whereon Ali and Giafar Sadek wrote, in myſtic 


characters, the fate of Mabometanifin, and the grand 
events that were to 


tions, ſince greatly improved an 


bappen till the end of the world. But 
e more probability dere i from. gebr, 


* 05 


- 
, 


244: 
word whence, by prefixing the particle al; we have fordil 
ed algebra, which is pure Arabic, and properly ſignifies 
the reduction of fraftions to a whole number. However 
the Arabs, it is to be obſerved, never uſe the word alge= 
bra alone, to expreſs what we mean by it; but always 
: 


add to it the word mratabelab, which fignifies 1 
ae, is what 


and compariſon ; thus | 
propetly / / br 
| authors define algebra, the art of (lying mathe- 


matical problems; but this is rather the idea of analyſis, 
or the analytic art. The —_ 2 the — | 
tuition and tompariſin, or, the art of reſolution and equation. 
Lucas de 8 firſt 8 who wrote of alge- 
bra, Calls it, regula rel & cenſus, that is, che rule of the 
root and its ſquate ; the root with them being called res, 
and the ſquare cenſus. ' Others call it ſpetivis aritbmeric, 
and others, wniverſal arithmetic. © ode dye = ting Fo 

It is highly probable that the Indiatis of Arabians firſt 
invetited this noble art; for it may reaſoriably be ſup- 
poſed, that the ancient Greeks were ignorant of it, be- 
cauſe Pappus, in his Mathematical 


thing like it; and, beſides, | ſpeaks of a local problem, 
began by Euclid, and continued by Apollonius, which 
none of them could fully reſolve, which doubtleſs 

r 


;aphatitus vas the firſt: Greek writer of algebis;, 


who publiſhed thirteen books about the year 8oo, tho 
only fix of them were tranſlated into Latin, by Xylarider 
in 1575 ; and afterwards, viz. anno 1621, in Greek an 
Latin by M. Bachet and Fermat, with additions of theit 
on. This algebra of Diaptiantus's only extends to the 


ſolution of arithmetical indeterminate problems. 
Before this tranſlation of Diaphantus came out, Lucas 


Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgo, a minorite friar, publiſhed 
at Venice, in the year 1494, an Italian Treatiſe of Al- 
gebra. This author makes mention of Leonardus Piſa- 
nus, and ſome others, of whom he had learned the art; 
but we have none of their writings. He adds, that alge- 
bra came originally from the Arabs, and never mentions 
Diaphantus ; which makes it probable, that that author 
was not at that time known in Europe. 


goes no farther than fitnple and quadratic equations, 
After Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a hs, author, but 
neither did he advance any farther. 7:2 5D 


After him, 'came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan; Tirtagila. 


and ſome others, who reached as far as the 1 


ſome cubic equations. Bombelli followed theſe, and 
went à little farther. At laſt came Nunnius, Rar 


| amus; . 
Schoner, Salignac, Clavius, der who all of them took 
ES 


r OT qd 
In 1590, Vietaentered upon the ſtage, and introduced 


what he called his Spacious Arithmetic, which confifts in 
denoting the quantities, both known and —_ 
ſymbols or letters. He alſo introduced an'ingenious me- 

od of extracting the roots of equations, by approxima- 


facilitated by Raphſon, 
Halley; "Simpſon, and others. ao 
Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who, in his Clevis 
Mathematica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's method; 
and invented — compendious characters, to ſhew the 
ſums, differences, rectangles, ſquares, cubes; Ste. 
Hlarriot, another 5 
Oughtred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; 4 
the reſt, an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was printed i 
1631, Where Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill more 
commodious form, and is much eſteemed to this day. 
In 1657; Des Cartes publiſhed his „wherein lie 
made uſe of the literal calculus and the algebraic rules of 
Harriot; and as Oughtredy in his Clavis, and Marin. 
Ghetaldus, in his books of Mathematical Compoſition 
and Reſolution, publiſhed in 1630, applied Vieta's 
Arithmetic to elementary geometry, and gave the con- 


| ftruQtion of ſimple and quadratic equations; fo Des 


Cartes applied Harriot's method to the higher 


explaining the nature of curves b 


by equations, and adding 


the conſtructions of cubic, biquadratic, and other higher 


equations. R . * 
| 1 . we : T*. | r e . 


\ 


of re as 


| 1 Collections, where - 
y | he enumerates their analyſis, makes no mention of any 


His algebra 


ngliſhman, cotemporary with 
among 


$4» 
* 


8 eee by Thomas — 


foundation of ſuch conſtruQigns, with the application 


hgh by R. jen Rode in 1 as alſo by Fermat, ip 
__ "in the lem. 4 Mathew.” 
12 arrow —_— his * comet. In 270 


2 was applied to the laws of change and gaming. 
X and | x by de Maivre and James 
ernoull. - 
Thus mach for the pr 
— 12 LVA he tic, and the na 
I e ſpecio itametic, 
4 w , —_ illuſtrat by | 


| of equations; are and 
variety of es: bg whole ſubſtance of Diaphantus | to 
concerning ma- 


is here delivered, and many thi 
on and 


ution, from Ghetaldus. 


thematical compaſiti 
The like has _— ud hd by 


in 2703: but theſe au omit the appl 2 | 
& eh gebra to „ which defeQ is e 
uiſnec in à French Treatiſe ly on the { 

publiſhed in 1704; and I 
eatiſe of the Conie SeRipns, in 4707. The 

— are alſo compendiouſly delivered by Sir Iſaac 

ewton, in his Arithmetice Univerſales, firſt publiſhed in 

1707, which abounds in ſele& examples, and contains 
ſeveral rules and methods invented by the author. 

Algebra is of two kinds, aumgral and literal. 

Numerel, or Yulger ALGESRA, is that of the ancients, 
which only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical 
4 "Js this, the quantity ſaught is repreſented by 

ome letter or c + bug xi} 190: given quautitica are 
expreſſed by numbers. 

Litergl, or Specious ALGEBRA, or the New Abs, 
is that wherein the given of eo known quantities, as well as 
the unknown, are all expreſſed Ne by their 
ſpecies, or letters of the alphabet... 

This eaſes the memory and im of that vaſt 
ſtreſs or effort pt wh Ge matters, neceſfary | 


for the Sikovery of the in hand, preſent to the | Cox 
mind : for which reaſon this art may be properly deno- 
minated metap! {eu . Specious algebra is not, 
like the nu ed to certain kind of problems; 


| hut ſerves univerally for the inveſtigation or invention 
of theorems, as well as the ſolution and demonſtratidn 
of all kinds of problems, both arithmetical and r. 
metrical. The letters uſed in algebra do each ſeparately 
repreſent either lines r 
Sue or Ae and together 
ſent planes, ſolids, and powers, more eee ee as the 
tters axe in à greater or leſs number: for 
efe be two letters, ab, they repreſent a rectan — 


0 
5b; fo that by their mutual multiplication they pro- 


twice, as a a, they dendte a ſquare. ' Three letters abc, 


repreſent a 2 or a rectangle. parallelepiped, whoſe | - 


three dim enſions are expreſſed by the three letters. a, l c; 
the length by a, the breadth by 6, and the — 
that % Ger mutual — — 
46 . 
een of dimgnfons js be by the | 
E letters, and as the number of thoſe may 
de ſo great as to become incommodious z che method is, 
_ only to write down the root, and on the right hand to 


A that is, the number of 


rs whereof the power to be exprefied does conſiſſ; 
2 the laſt of which fignifies as much as a, 
multiplied hoe times into itſelf 3 fo of the reſt. 

For the f ols, characters, &c. uſed in 
with their app &c. fee the articles Can acran, 
and QUANTITY, 


| 


For the method of performing the ſeveral operations | 
in algebra, ſee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, and Mor- 


ge ny e ee 
ALGEBRA to e 

and calculus of inſimĩtes 3 from whence. a e and ex+ 
 Fenvine hrdnch.of knowledge has ari ſen, called the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions, or Analyſis of Infinites, or the Calau 


by 44 plane ab. When the ſame letter is repeated 


A BO per: ad the 410 rant that 
algeb Ti oro | ft 55 4E . 8 e 
ra to the s of curtes, queſtions demaxums 
of N the centrobaryc Sad af Guldinus &c. 
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„ in his An en, 
of | 
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elements 
eds i a ofa, The glows in 8 


hy 
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ſides are expreſſed, one by the letter a, and the other 


the | till naturalized by àn act of 


and co 


— and 'F R ANSCENDENTAL. 


on thi 


nen CHARACTER. | 
we Res, Cu is a curve wherein bum 
| of the abſciſſes to the ordinates may be . 

— no or curves. Algebraical curves Rand 


hed to mechanical or tranſcendental ones, Tay of 


ALGEBRAIST, a perſon ſkilled in the ſoles ef, 


ALGENEB, » fixed tar of the ſecond: 
| Pexſcus's right fide ; its longitude is 299, 


2 


* its R o5', a8”, A 
. a name uſed by Vaillant fora 
a by 3 N RN See wh 


any part 
ALGORITHM, wh art of 
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computing with e rope ae Wks 
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an 
de dc 


N d n decrees of the 
Cution. .. 


The wand is ori — and received 
e rr 1 
— ie in 

the Aravie name 
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ALHIDADE, — 2 the Arabic name of the 
index or diopter of a mathematical inftrameyt for mink 


Cy | OT ny ne ION oe . 
ALIBL in law; implies the absence of the' accuſed 
| Parey'y os bis being at's diſtance from the place where 


the 
reefs n r 


ee 


coun not within <-> king's al — in rag 
country, IST 
The werd is formed from the Lac, alin, another; 
ton _ born in. TR country. 
ien is incapab of inheri lands in England, 
— No alien is 
titled to vote at the election of members dN 


unleſs where an alien is party in a cauſe, when 
queſt is compoſed of an * number of dentupai and 


aliens. 
The reaſons foreftablihing theſe that every 
„ org 


ur where i en pro during his 


wk bes Fauxtons, 223 
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— — 2 ſerond or further writ i lugd from the eos 


nor can he enjoy any office, or be returned on 2 a 
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. purchaſe hah but he muſt be obli EVER to 4 
ebm the a7 ne ut g e. an alien Ear and nan gr up monte bur" the e 5 | 
ves, owned z previous faith to ancther prince, could not Wild animals are more light: - 
5 whe a6 an oath of hdelity 3 in another efeigh's. demi taps; of xndr fe contain 2 very ſucęulent ſ | 7M ; 
25 — ; the Romans 2 the Gives Roman | 25 are eaſy of digen | | 
t en; but, when their territories increa wid N mill; exgs, ooolate, | I 
© all the Italians were Sorin hs _ iter che nawe of La- | vos &c, ee 15 = boxe C 
not ri M is proper 1 
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, of by aliens, over and above the duty for ſuch be of digeſtion, -# ok | 
«ding ported by Britiſh ſubjects, ins on Britiſh bottoms 2 and thoſe that abe od. 
mY Auizn Patrons, - 4 Hud of — rk monate 1 in f very 
85 a Wy in N and 0 called 708 2 — 
eee 
4 "ALISNATION 5 * aw,' 1 2c. af —_ | 
*, ALIFORMIS, E aka; eee 
Ih — from the N bones, che proceſs | — 2 
ſa of the os cuneiforme, nervous, | 
* rnd party lf, and ending in the neck vi eee 
= wh tions, 
ow, The words Lit, and men of ala, 4 wing, 0 . 78 Go Mc 
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fore, thaſe that that 225 f life and health 
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eaſily, an , 
| Children whoſe ſtomachs are weak, and veſſels fine, 


Caſes of diſtreſs and ſorrow, the aliment ſhould be very 


weak at thoſe times. 


41 1 


A L K 


kovered from a diſeaſe, ſhould uſe ſoft light aliments | a married woman ſues for, and is entitled to, upon any 


agreeable to the ftomach ; for they make the beſt chyle. | occaſional ſeparation from her huſband. 


Acid, tenacious, viſcous aliment, pies of all Kinds; | 


things that are fat, and of a blackiſh ſubſtance, are ge- nouriſhment or maintenance. _ 


nerally unfit for chylification, or render the chyle bad. 


y 75 ibn 


ALIQUANT Part in arithmetic, is that number 


The word is Latin, alimonia, and properl 


Strong, robuſt, young perſons, who uſe much exer- which cannot meaſure any number exactly without ſame 


ciſe, ought to eat more than others ; and may be more remainder, as 7 is an 


iquant part of 16, for twice - 


free with the groſſer kind of aliment ; for their ſtomachs | wants 2 of 16, and three times 7 exceeds 16 by s, 


being ftrong, the lighter kind of food would digeſt too 
4 be diſſipated too ſoon. 


ought to uſe a light, ſlender, thin, ſoft aliment, eafy of 

digeſtion ; wherefore infants ſhould be fed with fluid 

milk, to avoid cauſing obſtructions in their fine and de- 

licate veſſels. Conſequently, the milk of a nurſe newly 

brought to bed is more agreeable. to infants than that 

of one who has been delivered five or ſix months, and 
whoſe milk begins to have too great a conſiſtence. 

Nurſes ſhould obſerve an exact regimen, and ſhun all 

ſorts of violent paſſions; for they diſturb digeſtion, and 

communicate their bad effects to their children, When 

infants are weaned, they ſhould not be accuſtomed to 
ſpirituous liquors and ftrong food, eſpecially the ſalt and 
ſmoke- dried, which are hard of digeſtion, and yield 
bad nouriſhment. The beſt method is to eat little at a 
time and often. | 

In old age the fluids are more thick, the ſecretions 
Now, and the folids more ftiff than in youth; where- 
fore they require leſs food, and of a more ſoft, nouriſh- 
ing, moiſtening kind, eaſy of digeſtion, and not too 
much at a time, eſpecially in the evening. 

At all times of life, but eſpecially in old age, the 
conſtant and immoderate uſe of falt and ſmoke-dried 
meat, acid and aromatic vegetables, as well as ſpirituous 
liquors, tend to harden and ſtiffen the parts of the body, 
inſtead of affording good nouriſhment ; beſides, the di- 
geſtion of DE is difficult, and render the 
Blood ſo acrid, as to hurt the capillary veſlels. 

However, an acquired habit is hard to be left off, 
and we find many perſons enjoy a good ſtate of health 
when their meat and drink are very indifferent, becauſe 
they are become cuſtomary, and they are apt to fall 
ſick when they attempt to change their manner of life; 
for cuſtom is a ſecond nature : all great changes ought 
to be brought about inſenſibly. 

For this reaſon, it is good not to contract a habit of 
any kind; wherefore, perſons of a good conſtitution 
ſhould live in a various manner, and refuſe no kind of 
Aliment ; and ſhould ſometimes be in town, and ſome- 
times in the country ; ſhould uſe much exerciſe, and 
ſhould even now and then exceed the exact bounds of 
moderation, and at other times omit a meal now and 
then. | 

Hunger ſhews the beſt time of eating, but cuſtom 
confines us to certain hours. ? 2 who 9" no in- 
convenience from dining an ing ey „ need 
not change their raps, of life. * I 9 
there is a great diſſipation, and in age, where ſtrength 
is wanting, and when little is eaten at a time, ſome- 
thing taken between meals is not amiſs. However, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that when the ſtomach is bad, 
perſons ſhould not begin to eat again till the laſt meal is 


digeſted, | 
When a perſon is greatly fatigued, and his ſpirits diſ- 
fipated, it will be neceſſary to reſt before eating. In 


light, and ſmall in quantity, becauſe the ftomach is 


In the ſummer, when the ſpirits and fluid parts are 
apt to evaporate, the aliment ſhould be light, moiſt, 
fluid, and eaſy of digeſtion, to repair the loſs with 
greater ſpeed ; whereas in winter the ſtomach will ad- 
mit of groſſer food» _ 
ALIMENTARY, an epithet applied to whatever be- 
longs to aliment or food. | | | 
.  ALIMENTARY Du#t, in anatomy, a name given b 
ſome to the inteſtines, on. account of the aliments af. 
g through them. 1 | 3 
ALimEnNTARY Da is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
thoracic duct. See Tnor acic Dug. CES 


tity; as will exactly meaſure it without any 


ALIQUOT Part, is that part of a number or quan. 
as 2 is an aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, 4 of 16, &c. . 
All the aliquot parts of any number may be found by 
the following rule: Divide the given number by jt, 
leaſt diviſor, and the quotient by its leaſt diviſar, untl 
you get à quotient that cannot be farther diviſible, and 
you will have all the prime diviſors, or aliquot parts of 
that number, then, if every two, three, four, &. of 
theſe diviſors be multiplied into themſelves, the produtts 
will be the ſeveral conjoined diviſors, or aliquot parts of 
that number. As ſuppoſe it were required. to find al} 
the aliquot of 60, divide it by 2, and the quotient 
by 2, and the quotient 15 by 3, and there remains Þ 
indiviſible quotient 5. Therefore all the prime aliquot 
parts are 1, 2, 3,5, and the compound ones from the 
multiplication of every 2, are 4, 6, 10, 15, and. from 
that of every three, 12, 20, 30. In like manner, the 
aliquot parts of 360, will be found to be 2, 2, 3 4, 5, 
6, B, 9, 10, 12, ls, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 40, 45, 00, 72, 
and 180; for all the prime aliquot parts are 1y.2, 3 5, 
and thoſe from the multiplication of every 2 of theſg 
are 4, 6, 2, 9, 10, 15, thoſe from every 3 are 8, 22, 18, 
20, 30, 45, thoſe from every 4, 24, 30, 40, 60, 90; 
and thoſe from every 5, 72, 120, 180. | hs 
ALKAHEST, or ALCAHEsT, among chemiſts, im- 
plies an-univerſal ſolvent, or that will diſſolve all bodies 
without exception. 2 Wü 
The word ſeems to have been coined by Paracelſus, it 
being derived from no language, and was unknown be- 
fore the time'of that author.. . 
Paracelſus, and the elder Van Helmont, have ex- 
preſly declared in their writings, that there is à certain 


as well homogeneous as mixed, into their ens primum, 
or original matter whereof they are compoſed ; ar. into 
an uniform, equable, and potable liquor, . that will unite 
with water, and the juices of our bodies, yet retain its ſe- 
minal virtues ; and if mixed with itſelf again, will thereby 
be converted into pure elementary water : whence. th 
imagined this menſtruum could at length reduce 
things to water, which, itſelf, was incapable of 
farther change. Such a declaration, = ſoeonded 
by the aſſeveration, or oath of Helmont, who religioully 
ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, cauſed all the ſuc- 
ceeding chemidhs | ſollicitouſly to turn their thoughts and 
labours to find out ſuch x noble menſtruum. And the 
famous Mr. Boyle was ſo fond of it, that he frankly ac- 
knowledges he had rather have been maſter thereof than 
of the philoſopher's ſtone ; as indeed, it were a thing 
more to be wiſhed for than the power of tranſmuting 
metals. That great philoſopher, however, ingenuoully 
tells us, he had not the good fortune to poſſeſs it. 
Now it is eaſy to conceive, that all bodies might ori · 
\ginally grow from ſome firſt matter, which was once in 
a fluid form. 
perhaps, nothing more than a ponderous fluid; which, 
from its own nature, or a ſtrong attraction between its 
afterwards acquires a ſolid form. The aflertion, 


probability with it, when they ſay there is ſome univer- 
ſal ens, or original matter, that reſolves all bodies into 
their ens genitale, or the primitive ſubſtance whereof 
they were at firſt created. So many are the authors who 
have treated of this ſubject, that a library might almoſt 
be collected of the books written upon the alkaheft. 
Weiderfelt, in bis treatiſe. De Secretis Adepterum, bas 
made a collection of all the opinions that have been 
entertained about it ; but it is manifeſt from his writings, 
that himſelf never ſaw the thing. Pantaloon alſo, with 
Philalethes, Tachenius, Ludovicus, and a thouſand 


ALIMONY in lay, implies that allowance which | 


" bo 


others, treat of the ſame ſubject. But none of them 
ſpeak to the purpoſe, nor declare eclare themſelves ; poſſeſſed 7 


fluid in nature, capable of reducing all ſublunary bodies, 


Thus the primitive matter of gold is, 


parts, | | 
therefore, of Paracelſus and Helmont carries a ſhew of 
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ept Paracelſus and Helmont, who are the 
the 3 and upon whoſe writings the reſt have 
* 4 idle comments, or fallen into ſome whimſical con- 
py as to this grand ſolvent. ; 

Many have pretended to this extraordinary menſtruum. 
Starkey, that excellent chemiſt, diſciple to Helmont, 
and friend of Mr. Boyle, was, as well as ſome others, of 
opinion, that it might be a preparation from putrefied 
— They were led to this by thoſe paſſages of Hel- 
mont's works, wherein he expreſſes himſelf to this ef- 
ſect:“ Wiſdom deſpiſes thoſe who are averſe to work 
« upon putrefied urine.“ And ſpeaking of the ludus, 
that is the human calculus, he ſays, Putrefied urine 
« diſſolves the ſtone.” But he could not mean by theſe, 
or the like expreſſions, that putrefied urine was reall 
the alkaheſt; becauſe urine, in what manner ſoever it 
de treated, always has ſomething ſulphureous or ſaline 
mixed therewith; and conſequently would give a foul- 
neſs to the bodies it diſſolved, and be altered by them; 
which is directly oppoſite to the nature of the alkaheſt. 
And ſpirit of urine being an alkali, is for that reaſon 
expreſly declared by Helmont not to be the thing. All 
the other preparations from urine would likewiſe ſuffer a 
change. The oil of urine may be tranſmuted, and the 
offa alba Helmontiana is alterable by acids; characters 
no way comporting with the alkaheſt. The like we 
muſt alſo ſay of phoſphorus, which has therefore been 
taken for the alkaheſt, becauſe Helmont deſcribes that 


univerſal ſolvent as a thick, yet hre-water z but 


this will unite with aqua-fortis, fly off, and loſe its vir- 
tue in the air, flame, and be entirely conſumed by the 
fire, mix with oils, and not fix mercury. Others will 
have it to be a preparation from ſalt of tartar ; but Hel- 
mont is expreſs to the contrary. ©** Whoever, ſays he, 
« practiſes the art of phyſic, and has a concern for his 
<« neighbour's welfare, let him learn to prepare ſuch a 


« ſolvent as is homogeneal, unchangeable, and able to |. 


« reduce all its objects to their original liquid matter, 
« whereby he will obtain the very internal eſſences of 
te things, and ſee their qualities and diſpoſitions ; but 
„ ſuch as cannot attain to this ſecret, ought, at leaſt, 
eto learn how they may render ſalt of tartar volatile; 
« by means whereof they may make uncommon diſſo- 
„ lutions.” This ſalt alſo will receive a change both 
from acids and oils. | | 

After all, the principal chemiſts are now perſuaded 
that no ſuch ſolvent ever exiſted in nature; at leaſt, 
that no mortal was ever poſſeſſed of the ſecret. This, 
indeed, ſeems ſufficiently evident from the very nature 
of the alkaheſt ; for if it will diffolve all bodies, it will 
be impoſſible to be kept in any veſſel, Van Helmont 
therefore cannot be believed, when he aſſerts that he had 
a bottle filled with alkaheſt lent him ; becauſe it could 
not be contained in any bottle, as it would diſſolve 
the veſſel and be loſt. 

ALKALI. See the. article Al cALI. 

ALKANET, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ge- 
nus of plants called anchuſa. See Ancyusa. 

ALEEKENGI, winter-cherry, in botany, a low, 
and ſomewhat hairy plant, with imbranched ſtalks ; large 
heart-ſhaped acuminated leaves, ſtanding in pairs at the 
joints, and whitiſh bell-ſhaped flowers, riſing in the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves, divided about the edges into five ſeg- 
ments: the flower-cup changes into a pentagonal cap- 
ſule or bladder, which, burſting, diſcovers in its bot- 
tom a red fruit like a cherry, containing numerous ſmall 
ſeeds with a juicy pulp. & grows wild in ſome parts of 

urope, and ſpreads ſo much in our gardens as not to 
be eaſily extirpated. The fruit ripens about the begin- 
ning of October, and ſometimes continues to near the 
end of December ; after which the plant dies to the 
ground, 

Winter-cherries have an acidulous not unpleaſant 
taſte, mixed with, or followed by, a flight bitterneſs : 
the covering in which they are incloſed, has a ſtrong 
pungent bitterneſs, with which it is apt to impregnate 
the cherries, unleſs ſome care is taken in 'gathering 
them, As medical writers in general ſpeak of this fruit 
as being very bitter, we may preſume. that it has been 
often uſed with this extraneous bitter impregnation. 

708 Cherries are accounted powerful diuretics, ope- 


ALL 


rating without heat or irritation, and which may there- 


fore be ventured on in inflammatory diſtempers: five ot 
ſix of the cherries in ſubſtance, or an ounce of the ex- 
preſſed juice, ate directed for a doſe. They are faid to 
be, in ſome places, eaten, among common people, by 
handfuls, and with good ſucceſs, againſt ſuppreſſions of 
urine, and for protnoting the expulſion of mucus and 
gravel, Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty perſon who was 
cured, and kept free from returns of his diſorder, by 
taking eight of theſe cherries at each change of the 
moon ; and that the operation of the medicine procured a 
diſcharge of extremely fetid matter by urine. The cher- 
ries may be dried ſo as to be pulverable, ot the depurated 
juice inſpiſſated with a gentle heat to the conſiſtence of 
a rob, or extract, and in this ſtate preſerved for uſe. 
Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia Medica. 

ALKEERMES, a compound cordial medicine, for- 
merly much in uſe, the principal ingredient of which is 
kermes. See KeRmes. 

ALKORAN. See Al co AV. | r 

ALL-SAIN TS, a feſtival obſerved by moſt denomi- 
nations of Chriſtians, in commemoration of all the 
ſaints in general. It is celebrated on the firſt of No- 
vember. wh | 2 

ALL-SOULS, a feſtival kept on the ſecond of No- 
vember, in commemoration of all the faithful deceaſed. 

ALLA, or ALLan, the name of God among the 
profeſſors of the Mahometan religion, It properly ſig- 
nifies the adorable Being. me 

The word is Arabic, and derived from alah, to adore. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALLAaNnTo1DEs, in anatomy, 4 
veſicle inveſting the foetus of ſeveral animals, and con- 
taining an urinous liquor, ſuppoſed to be conveyed 
thither from the urachus. 2 

The word is Greek, and compounded of axaas, a 
gut, and s., reſemblance. | | 

Ariatomiſts are not agreed whether the allantois has 
or has not any exiſtence in the human ſpecies. 

ALLAY. See the article ALtoy. | | 

ALLEGATION, in law, implies the producing in- 
ſtruments, or deeds, for proving the truth of ſomething 
litigated before the court. 


ALLEGTANCE, in law, ſignifies the obedience 
which every ſubje& owes to his lawful ſovereign. 

The word is formed from the Latin allegiantia, and de- 
rived from allego, to admit. 

Allegiance b either natural, acquired, or local. 

Natural ALLEGIANCE is that which every ſubject 
born ought to pay immediately upon his birth. 

Acquired ALLEGIANCE is that which a perſon natu- 
ralized, or made a denizen, owes to the king. 

Local ALLEGIANCE is that which a perſon, on his 
entering the dominions of another prince, ought to pay 
for his protection. | 

Oath of ALLEGIANCE is that taken by the ſubject, 
and in which he acknowledges the king a temporal 
prince. | 


ALLEGORICAL, ſomething belonging to, or par- 


taking of, the nature of an allegory. See ALLEGoRY. 


ALLEGORICAL Poetry is that wherein ſome uſeful 
truth is conveyed under the veil of an allegory. 

Could truth engage the affections of mankind in her 
native and ſimple dreſs, ſhe would require no ornament, 
or aid, from the imagination; but her delicate light, 
though lively in itſelf, and clear to the moſt diſcerning, 
does not ſtrike the ſenſes of the multitude ſo as to ſe- 
cure their eſteem and attention; the poets therefore 
dreſſed her up in the manner in which they thought ſhe 
would appear the moſt amiable, and called in allegories 
and airy diſguiſes as her auxiliaries in the cauſe of virtue. 

The human mind is ever enterpriſing, and in conti- 
nual ſearch of ſomething new; which obtained, loſes of 
its Weng 4 being known, and yields but little gratifi- 
cation. Whatever excites curioſity will always delight, 
and whatever delights will ſecure to itſelf a portion of 
the mind, till we are urged to the purſuit of ſomethin 
ſtill more new and more .engaging : for it is true, tho 
an unfavourable obſervation, that the mind of man 
(ever rapacious and never ſatisfied) is always coveting 


what it never fully enjoys; as kings conquer nations 


they never mean to po * Our pleaſures, therefore, 
. ate 
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ching to hope, and ſomething to excite new and pleaſing 


truth, unleſs we repreſent her in the moſt agreeable 


' moſt eſſential part of poetry, and undoubtedly it is; for 


are for the moſt made up of ves. rat” and novelty ; 
and he who would inſtruct effectually, muſt give us ſome- 


ideas in the imagination. He muſt not wy enlighten 
and improve the underftanding, but addreſs ſuch images 
to the mind as will keep it ſteady in the. purſuit of truth. 
And this is the ſource, and avg wp ve _ only 
of „but of all the ſciences that depend upon fancy, 
al yer kt as we have already obſerved, the weakneſs 
of human nature has rendered neceſſary; for men are 
ſo ſeldom affected with the ſimple and invariable beauty 
of virtue, that it is of little conſequence to point out 


form, and render her ſo endearing, that ſhe may not 
only ſecure their attention for a time, but, by her love- 
lineſs, call back the mind occafionally to a retroſpeCtion 
and new contemplation of her beauties : and this 1s often 
done by a ſeaſonable uſe of the allegory, through which, 
as through a delightful wilderneſs variegated with flow- 
ers, lawns, ſtreams, and umbrageous trees, we are con- 
tent to be led ta truth, when we ſhould have little incli- 
nation to purſue the known ahd beaten track that 
afforded us no ſuch entertainment. | | 
The power which 1 * poetry has over the mind 
may be felt by reading the poets that have written in 
this manner; but eſpecially Spenſer, who had a bold and 
boundleſs fancy, and was a moſt admirable painter, or 
imager, of the virtues and vices, His deſcriptions are, 
indeed, rich and luxuriant; but, if we miſtake not, it is 
principally owing to his juſt and beautiful allegories (the 
creatures of his own fancy) that he has been deemed the 
father of Engliſh poetry, and led more young minds into 
the ſtudy of this bewitching art than any other poet. 
Cowley, Milton, and Dryden, are faid to have caught 
their firſt flame from him, and the laſt has been more 
frequent and full in the praiſe of Spenſer than of any 
other * But enough has been ſaid on the excellency 
and uſe of the allegory ; it is neceſſary now that we ex- 
plain what we mean by allegorical poetry, and lay down 
ſuch rules as ought to be obſerved in theſe compoſi- 
tions. 

An allegory is a fable, or ſtory, in which, under the 
diſguiſe of imaginary perſons or things, ſome real action, 
or inſtructive — 1 is conveyed to the mind. Eve 
allegory, therefore, has two ſenſes, the one literal, and 
the other myſtical; the firſt has been aptly enough com- 
pared to a dream, or viſion, of which the laſt is the true 
meaning or interpretation. 

From this definition of allegorical poetry the reader 
will perceive that it gives great latitude to genius, and 
affords ſuch a boundleſs ſcope for invention, that the 
poet is allowed to ſoar beyond all creation; to give life 
and action to virtues, vices, paſſions, diſeaſes, and natural 
and moral qualities; to raiſe floating iſlands, inchanted 
palaces, caſtles, &c. and to people them with the crea- 
tures of his own imagination, 


The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth toheav'n ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to fhape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. SHAKESPEARE, 


But whatever is thus raiſed by the magic of his mind, 
muſt be viſionary and typical, and the myſtical ſenſe ap- 
pear obvious to the reader, and inculcate ſome moral or 
vſcful leſſon in life; otherwiſe the whole will be deemed 
rather the effects of a diſtempered brain, than the pro- 
ductions of real wit and genius. The poet, like Jaſon, 
may ſail to parts unexplored, but will meet with no ap- 
plauſe if he returns without a golden fleece; for theſe 
romantic reveries would be unpardonable, but for the 
myſtical meaning and moral that is thus artfully and 
agreeably conveyed with them; and, on which account 
only, the allegory is indulged with a greater liberty than 
Wr ſort of writing. 5 | 

he ancients conſidered this ſort of allegory as the 


the power of raiſing images of things not in being, giving 
them a ſort of life and action, and preſenting them, as 


in it like creation : but then, in ſuch compoſitions, th 


ed down to us had they been deficient in this reſpect. 


tion; for, if the fable be ſpititleſs and barten of ihyen. 


ject on which it is 1 ; for, notwithſtanding the 


writings, nothing abſurd, or uſeleſs, is to be introduced, 
In epic poetty fome things may, perhaps, be admitted 


invent what ſtory he ws and form any i 


the ſhape and beauty of the limbs may be ſeen through 


always expected to find a meaning couched under br 


of conſequence, and we may Nee that 
the allegories of their poets would never have been hang. 


As the fable is the part immediately offered to the rea. 
der's conſideration, and intended as an agreeable vehicle 
to convey the moral, it ought to be bold, lively, and ſur: 
priſing, that it may excite cutioſity and ſupport atten- 


tion, the attention will be diſengaged, and the moral, 
1 ufeful and important in itſelf; will be little re. 
garged, N | 3 
Thete muſt likewiſe be a juſtheſs and propriety in the 
fable, that is, it muſt be cloſely conneRed with the ſub. 


boundleſs compaſs allowed the imagination in theſe 


for no other reaſon but to ſurprife, and to raiſe what iz 
called the wonderful, which is as neceſſary to the epic 
as the probable ; but in allegories, however wild and ex. 
travagant the fable and the perſons introduced, each 
muſt correſpond with the fubjeR they ate 2 to, 
and, like the members of a well-written ſimile, bear 2 
due proportion and telation to each other: fot we are to 
conſider that the allegory is a ſort of extended or rather 
multiplied fimile, abJ therefore, like that, ſhould never 
loſe the ſubject it is intended to illuſtrate : whence it vill 
appear, that the genius and fancy are here inſufficient 
without the aid of taſte and judgment; theſe firſt, in- 
deed, may produce a multitude of ornaments, a - wilder. 
neſs of ſweets, but the laſt muſt be employed to accom- 
modate them to reaſon, and to arrange them ſo as to 
produce pleaſure and profit. 

But it is not ſufficient that the fable be correſpondent 
with the ſubjeR, and have the properties above deſcribed; 
for it muſt alſo be conſiſtent with itſelf. The poet may 


beings that his fancy ſhall ſuggeſt ; but here, as in dra- 
matic writings, When perſons are once introduced, they 
muſt be ſupported to the end, and all ſpeak and act in 
character; for, notwithſtanding the general licence here 
allowed, ſome order muſt be obſerved, and, however 
wild and extravagant the characters, they ſhould not be 
abſurd. Add to this, that the whole muſt be clear and 
intelligible ; for the * fable, as Mr. Hughes obſerve, 
being deſigned only to cloath and adorn the moral, but 
not to hide it, ſhould reſemble the draperies we admire 
in ſome of the ancient ſtatues, in which the folds are not 
too many nor too thick, but ſo judiciouſly ordered, that 


them.” 
ALLEGORIST, one who writes in, or has recourſe 
to, allegories. 3 | 
ALLEGORY, a figurative diſcourſe, ia which ſome- 
thing elſe is intended than what is contained in the words 
literally taken. 
The word is Greek, a>anyepra, and compounded of 
NN, otherwiſe, and eyopee, to relate. 
ALLEGRO, in muſic, an Italian word, ſignifying 
that the part is to be played in a briſk, gay, and ſpright!y 
manner. 
ALLERION, in heraldry, a fost of eagle, without 
beak or feet, having nothing perfect but the wings. 
ALLEVEURE, a ſmall braſs Swediſh coin, worth 
about 2 2 d. Engliſh, | 
ALLEY, in gardening, a ſtrait parallel walk, bounded 
on both ſides with trees, ſhrubs, &c. and uſually covered 
with gravel or turf. | 
It is diſtinguiſhed from a path, by being broad enough 
for two to walk a-breaſt, | 
"Covered ALLEY is that over which the branches of 
the trees on each ſide meeting each other, form a ſhade 
ALLEY in ziczac, is that formed by ſeveral angles, l 
order to render it more ſolitary and obſcure. 


ALLEY of conipariment, that which divides the ſquar 


of Con. 
x LIANCE, in the civil and canon law, implies the 
relation between two perſons, or two families, ont 


it were, before the eyes, was thought to have ſomething 


ed by marriage. 
heck 8, ALLIANG 


ANCE is alſo uſed to ſignify a treaty entered into 
— princes or ſtates, dor ar mutual ſafety or 


ce. dd; | 
— ALLIANCE is that whereby the contracti 
ties engage to ſtand by and aſſiſt each other — 
any power that ſhall attack either. | 

Offenſfue ALLLANCE implies an agreement between 
powers, whereby they engage themſelves to attack joint- 
„ ſome other prince or ſtate. 6 hw Ut} 

ALLIARIA, Fack by the Hedge, or Sause all alone, in 
botany, the name of a plant, with a ſlender, white, lig- 
nous root, with a garlick. ſmell, from whence proc 
ſtalks to the height of about „ 
ſtriated, and ſolid. The leaves at firſt: are round, like 
thoſe of ground- ivy, but much bigger, and afterwards 
acquire a fort of a point; are crenated on the edges ; 
ſmooth, and of a pale green colour, with ſomewhat of 
the ſmell and taſte of garlick. They are placed in no 
regular order ; and at the top are flowers, conſiſt- 
ing of four white petals, from flower-cup ariſes 
a piſtil that turns to a fruit, or membranaceous round 
pod, with a partition in the middle, to which two im- 
bricated valves adhere on each fide, divided into two 
cells, full of oblong, roundiſh, black feeds, | 

It is common in hedges, and ſhady waſte places, and 
flowers in May and June. It is in cold ſcurvies, 
and in conftitutions that abound with acids. Outwardly, 


the juice is good in putrid and ſordid ulcers. If the herb | poſi 


has dried for a day in the ſhade, and then bruiſed 
in a mortar, and the juice expreſſed, it will keep in bot- 
tles for ſeveral years, with oil at the top. Brooke:'s Na- 
turel Hiftory. | | 
ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is the method of re- 
ſolving queſtions relating to the mixture of commodi- 
ties, and their value and effects, when united in a com- 
tion. 
ke word is formed of the Latin, alligare, to tie to- 


er; per from a ſort of vincula, or circular liga- 
= A rains, uſed to connect the ſeveral numbers 
together, | 


Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate. 

ALLIiGATION Medial is when, from the ſeveral quan- 
tities and rates of divers ſimples given, we diſcover the | 
mean rate of a mixture compounded out of them. 

To anſwer queſtions of this ſort, the ſum of all the 
quantities propoſed to be mixed, and alſo the fum of 
their particular rates, muſt be found. Then the propor- 
tion will be, 1 

As the ſum of all the quantities is to the ſum of all 
their rates, ſo is any part of the mixture to the mean 
rate or price of that part. 


 Examp. A goldſmith has three forts of gold, of the 


J. 


reſpective values of 3 l. 185; 31. 125; and 31. 6s. per 
ounce ; if 7 ounces of the firſt ſort, ꝙ ounces of the ſe- 
cond, and 12 of the third, be mixed together, it is pro- 
— to find the value of a ſingle ounce of this compo- 
tion. 

The queſtion prepared as above directed will ſtand, 

| aps | 
7 oz. at 3 18 per onnce — — — 
Thus 3 9 02. at 3 12 — | = — —— = 

12 0Z, at JF — — — — — — 792 
28 = their ſum. And their total value = 1986 
Then 28 0. : 19865. :; 108. : 705.43 = 31. 105. 11d. 
the anſwer — — | are 947k, | 15 
ALLIGATION Alternate is when the rates or qualities 
of divers famples are given, and the quantity of each is 
— IG to make a mixture of the given rate 
quaitty. . 
ALLIGATION Alternate ſhews the due proportion of ſe- 
veral ingredients, and counterchanges the places of ſuch 
r ariſe between the mean price and 
extremes, aſcribing that to the greater extreme, , 
* 2 — the leſſer, and — 5 2 
© 'rejtolve queſtions relating to alligatian alternate, 
the rule is to ſet down all the particular rates, with their | 
Man rate, then take the ſeveral differences between the 
— rate, and the particular rates, ſetting down thoſe | 


rences alter nately this done, add all differences 


= 


the mixture. 


ALL 


into one ſum : then the proportion will be, 

As the ſum of all the differences is to the um of all 
. ſo is every particular difference to 
i ic 


ar gary required. 


| z grocer would make a mixture of 144 
pounds. of 7, which ſhould be worth 12 pence per 
pound, and that mixture to conſiſt of four ſorts of ſugar 
at the reſpective prices of 6, 10, 15, and 17 pence per 
pound: it is required to find how much of each fart of 


Meati price x4 4 15 y 
1» 7 
16 the ſum of the differences: 


16: 144:;2: 18 the pounds of 174.4 
Note, the work of theſe proportions ma 
ſhortened, by dividing the ſecond number ; 
and mukglyiog that quotient by the ive third 
numbers ; for theſe dads will anſwer the queſtion, 
In order to give a general demonſtration of the above 
rule for reſolving queſtions relating to alligation alter» 
nate, let m repreſent the mean rate of the intended com- 
tion m—a, m-+b, -c, md, c. the ſeveral rates 
of the component parts, S the ſum total of the com- 
pound. Now, by writing down the ſeveral rates t 
ther with their mean rate, as in the oing exam 
and taking the alternate differences, we 


ih: 1642: 2: 7 ae 64. , 
4 10: 144;;0: 54 thepoun 154. | 
Then 16:144::5:4 —— pon pound. 
be 
the 


Ve, 
m—4a b 
m+b a 
M4 mc 4 
md c 


Sc. c. Je. 


Put þ+a+d4+c, Cc. 2, then, according to the above 
rule, it will be acts A: 


$:$::15: 8) m—e 
78112: ** FP a Kee 
1:$::4: 2 [ W is wk MC 
72 8.162 | | +2 
Sc. Sc. | &c, 
Now it is very evident that the ſum of theſe quanti- 


ties, viz. 2 + = 4224.2, &c. is equal to 83 
for, as they have one common denominator, viz. 3, which 
is equal to b+a+d+c, &c. and the ſum of the numera- 
tors equal to f,, &c. x 8, it follows that the 
ſum of the ſaid quantities will be expreſſed by — or 8. 
It only now remains to ſhew that the ſum of the pro- 


| ducts arifing by multiplying theſe quantities into their 
| correſponding rates, will be equal to the ſum total of the 
| compound multiplicd into the mean rate. Let the rate 


$46. 


m—a be multiplied by its correſponding quantity =, 


the product is 22 x8, in the ſame manner by mul- | 
tiplying the remaining quantities by their adjacent rat 
and bing the total , 4 all the products, bn. ſhall — 
22. 


b m — ab dn de 
— ͤä(:·?•!1¹ 


- Xx$ + x8 + i XS + 


75 8, &c. which, being properly contracted, becomes 
xc. x 8, or by reſtoring the value of 5, 


b+e+d4+c, &c. * m8, that is m8. Q. E. D. 


$+ a+4d Ae, De. 25 
KS AA 
n, 


Corol. The quantities . 
rect ratio of the alternate differences. | 
Hence we get the following rule for the ſolution of 
— — to alligation partial, ſo called when 
— {ebputenp all the ingredients propoſed to be 
mixed, the mean rate of the whole mixture, and any one 
of the quantities to be mixed are given, to find how much 
of each of the other ingredients is requiſite to compoſe 


The 


cm+cd 


— — — 
4 


are in 2 di- 


OC a mais 


Wd — —- - 
- — = oy 
> - Þ r = * — = _ 
—— 4 > >» — 
— — — — — - 1 — _ 


— -— - AC 
— 
: 3 


2 1 — — ——_— I. - * PL 


a= 


2 » 2 
8 

=_ - w A 

2 > 


ö 


. watching the female alligator till ſhe has laid all her 


ALL 


Ault 28 


The rule, Set down all the particular rates, with | by degrees draw the fiſh from their Jaws, and chew is 
their mean rate, and find their differences, as in-Allega- | for deglutition. After ſatisfying their appetite, they 
fron alternate, without having any regard to the quantity retire to reſt on the banks of the river. | 


given.—Then the proportion will be, : 


When they cannot find fiſh to appeaſe their hunger, 


As the quantity found by the differences of the ſame | they betake themſelves to the meadows bordering on the 


name with the quantity given, is to the given quan- 


banks of the river, and devour calves and colts; and in 


; ſo is any of the other quantities found by the | order to be more ſecure in ſeizing their prey, take the 


ri 
differences, to the quantity of its name. 


opportunity of the night, that they may ſurpriſe them in 


ALLIGATOR, in natural hiſtory, an amphibious | their ſleep; and it is obſerved, that thoſe alligators 
creature common in South-America, ſuppoſed by fome which have once taſted fleſh, become ſo fond of it, as 
authors to be the ſame with the. crocodile found in Afia | never to take up with fiſh but in caſes! of neceſſity. 
and Africa. Its head is long, and flender towards the | There are even too many melancholy inſtances of their 


extremity, gradually forming a ſnout-like that of a hog. 


devouring the human ſpecies, eſpecially children, who, 


Both the upper and lower jaws have a row of very ſtrong | from the inattention natural to their age, have 


and pointed teeth. 


without doors after it is dark; and though at no 


Theſe creatures abound in the river of Guiaquil in | diſtance, theſe voracious animals have dared toattackthem, 


South-America, and when tired of fiſhing leave the wa- 


and having once ſeized the child with their mouth, to 


ter to baſk in the fun, where they appear more like logs | make ſure of their prey againſt that aſſiſtance which the 
of half rotten wood thrown aſhore by the current, than | cries of the victim never fail to br ing, haſten into the 


living creatures; but upon perceiving any veſſels near 
them, they immediately plunge into the water. Some 
of them are of ſo monſtrous a ſize, as to exceed five 
yards in length. During the time they lie baſking on 
the ſhore, they keep their huge mouths wide open, till 
filled with muſchetos, flies, and other inſects, when they 
ſuddenly ſhut their jaws, and ſwallow their prey. Its 
whole body is covered with ſcales impenetrable to a muſ- 
ket-ball, unleſs it happens to hit them in the belly near 
the fore- legs, the only part vulnerable. | 

The alligator is an oviparous creature. The female 
makes a large hole in the ſand near the brink of a river, 
and there depoſits her eggs, which are nearly equal to 
thoſe of an oftrich, and as white as thoſe of a hen, but 
much more ſolid. She generally lays about an hundred, 
continuing in the ſame place tl they are all depoſited, 
which is about a day or two. She then covers them 
with the ſand, and the better to conceal them, rolls 
Herſelf not only over her precious depoſitum, but to a 
conſiderable diſtance. After this precaution ſhe returns 
to the water, till natural inſtinct inform her, that it is 
time to deliver her young from their confinement ; when 
the comes to the ſpot, followed by the male, and tear- 
ing up the ſand, begins breaking the eggs, but ſo care- 
fully, that ſcarce a ſingle one is injured ; and a whole 
Twarm of little alligators are ſeen crawling about. The 
female then takes them on her neck and back, in order 
to remove them into the water ; but the watchful galli- 
nazos make uſe of this opportunity to deprive her of 
ſome; and even the male alligator, which, indeed, 
comes for no other end, devours what he can, till the 
female has reached the water with the few remaining ; 
ſor all thoſe which either fall from her back, or do not 
ſwim, ſhe herſelf cats; ſo that of ſuch a formidable 
brood happily. not more than four or five eſcape. 

The gallinazos, a large bird, common in South-Ame- 
rica, are their moſt inveterate enemies, or rather ex- 
tremely fond of their eggs, in finding which they make 
vie of uncommon addreſs. Theſe birds often make it 
their whole buſineſs to watch the females during the 
ſummer, the ſeaſon when they lay their eggs, the ſands 
on the ſides of the rivers not being then covered with 
water. The gallinazo perches in ſome tree, where it 
conceals itſelf among the branches, and there ſilently 


eggs, retires pleaſed that ſhe has concealed them be- 
ond diſcovery. But ſhe is no ſooner under the water 

than the gallinazo darts down on the repoſitory, and 
with its beak, claws, and wings, tears up the ſand, and 
devours the eggs, leaving only the ſhells. This ban- 
quet would, indeed, richly reward its long patience, did 
not a multitude of gallinazos, from all parts, join the 
fortunate diſcoverer, and ſhare in the ſpoil. 
Theſe alligators are the greateſt deſtroyers of the fiſh, 

it being their moſt ſafe and general food ; nor are they 
wanting in addreſs to ſatisfy their defires, eight or ten 
as it were by compact, drawn up at the mouth of a 

river or creek, whilſt others of the ſame corps go a con- 
fiderable diſtance up the river, and chaſe the fiſh down- 
wards, by which means none of any bigneſs eſcape 
them. The alligators, being unable to eat under water, 


water, where they immediately drown it, and then re- 
turn to the ſurface and devour it at leiſure. 
The inhabitants of thoſe places where they abound 
are very induſtrious in catching and deſtroying them, 
Their uſual method is by a caſonate, or piece of, hard 
wood ſharpened at both ends, and baited with the lungs 


the end of which is ſecured on the ſhore. The alliga- 
tor, on ſeeing the lungs floating on the water, ſnaps at 
the bait, and thus both points of wood enter his Jaws 
in ſuch a manner, that he can neither ſhut nor open his 
mouth. He is then dragged aſhore, where he violen 


him like a bull, knowing that the greateſt damage he 
can do is to throw down ſuch as for want of care or agi- 
lity do not keep out of his reach. bus 
ALLIUM, garlick, in botany, the name of a plant, 
with a bulbous root, conſiſting of ſeveral membranes, 
of a whitiſh colour, mixed with a purpliſh caſt, : The 
leaves are oblong, not fiſtulous as in onions, but like 
graſs, and the flowers conſiſt of ſix whitiſh leaves, with 
a piſtil in the middle, which turns into a roundiſh fruit 
of the ſize of a pea, and of a purpliſh colour without, 
but the pulp within is whitiſh. It is divided into three 
cells, full of roundiſh and blackiſh ſeeds. Garlick is 
proper to warm and ſtimulate the ſolids, and to diſſolve 
the groſs clammy fluids, whence it is good in cold con- 
ſtitutions, and in moiſt aſthmas, as well as all defluxions 
on the breaſt, It has been found very ſerviceable. in the 
dropſy, for it will ſometimes cure it without any other 
medicine. It may be given alone, or in a decoctiony 
made into a ſyrup ; but it muſt be avoided in all inflam- 
matory ifpolitions and hot diſeaſes. It may be eafil 
propagated in gardens, by planting the cloves, or | 
bulbs, in Auguſt or September, about four or five inches 
from each other. In the middle of June the leaves 
ſhould be tied in knots, to prevent their running to 
ſeed, and then the bulb will be greatly enlarged. To- 
wards the end of July the leaves will begin to wither, 
and then the root ſhould be taken out of the ground, 
and hanged up in a dry room. Brookes's Natural Hiſ- 
tory. 0 
ALLOCATION, an allowance made upon account 
in the Exchequer. 
ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ for allowing to an 
accountant ſuch ſums of money as he has lawfully ex- 
pended in his office ; directed to the lord-treaſurer; and 
barons of the Exchequer. 
ALLOCATO Comitatu, a new writ of exigent al- 
lowed, before any other county-court, held on the for- 
mer not being fully ſerved or complied with. | 
ALLODIAL, an epithet applied to. an inheritance 
held without paying any acknowledgment to either lord 
or ſuperior. | 72 
The word is formed from the Saxon à privative, and 
leef, lord; g. d. held without a ſuperior. | | 
Allodial lands are what we term free lands, which a 
perſon enjoys without paying any fine, rent, or ſervice. 
ALLODIUM, free lands, or ich as are the abſolute 
property of their owner, without his being obliged to 
pay any acknowledgment whatſoever. | LS 


on ſeizing a fiſh, raiſe their heads above the ſurface, and} ALLOM. See the article ALUM, 


I 7 © ALLOY, 


of ſome animal. This caſonate they faſten to a thong, 


endeavours to reſcue himſelf, while the Indians bait. 


ALM 


ALLOV, or ALL Av, a proportion of a baſer metal 
with one that is finer. K 
wr gold coin has an alloy of ſilver, and filyer coin an 
alloy of copper. A pound weight of ſtandard gold, by the 
preſent dard of the mint, is two and twenty carats 
fine, and two carats alloy; and a pound weight of ſtand- 
ard filver conſiſts of eleven ounces two penny * 
of fine filver, and eighteen 2 - weights of alloy. 
And in proportion as gold or filver has more or leſs alloy 
than that abovementioned, it is ſaid to be coarſer or finer 
than the ſtandard. _ 3 : 

ALLUMINOR, a perſon who colours or paints upon 

r or parchment. | 

The word is derived from the French allumer, to 
lighten. : 

ALLUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which ſome- 
thing is applied- to, or underſtood of another, on ac- 
count of ſome ſimilitude between them. 

' ALLUVION, among civilians, denotes . the gradual 
increaſe of land along the ſea-ſhore, or on the banks of 


rivers. 4 
ALMACANTERS, in aſtronomy, are leſſer circles 


of the ſphere parallel to the horizon, imagined to paſs |. 


through all the points of the meridian, pong 

The word is formed of the Arabic almacantharat. 

The almacanters are the ſame thing with regard to the 
2zimuths and horizon, that the lels of latitude are 
with regard to the equator. See AZIMUTH. _ 

The almacanters ſerve to ſhew the height of the ſun 
and ſtars; and are deſcribed on ſome quadrants, &c. 
being alſo called parallels of altitude. See PARALLEL 
of altitude. | 
E an inſtrument uſually made 
of pear- tree or box, having an arch of fifteen degrees, 
uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of 
its riſing and ſetting, in order to find the amplitude, and 

ſequently the variation of the compaſs. 

ALMAGEST, the name of a book compoſed by 
Ptolemy, containing a variety of geometrical problems, 
and a great number of aſtronomical obſervations made 
by the antients. | | 

The original title of this work was ovurreZiy wayn, 
the great conſtruction or collection; but the Arabians, ' 
who tranſlated it into their language, prefixed to the laſt 
word magiſte, the Arabic particle al, calling it almagiſte ; 
whence the preſent name. 52 RR, 

There are alſo other collections called by the ſame 
name. 'Thus Riccioli publiſhed a ſyſtem of aſtronomy, 


which he called the New Almage/t ; and Plunkenet, a 
book which he ſtiled Almageſtum Botanicum. 
ALMANAC, a table containing a calendar of days 
and months, the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the age 
of the moon, the eclipſes of both luminaries, &c. 


Authors are divided with regard to the etimology of 


the word, ſome deriving it from the Arabic particle al, 
and manah, to count; ſome from almanab, new-year's 
gifts; becauſe the Arabian aſtrologers uſed, at the be- 
ginning of the year, to make preſents of their epheme- 
rides ; and others from the Teutonic almaen-achte, ob- 
ſervations on all the months. Mr. Johnſon derives it 
from the Arabic particle al, and the Greek un, a month. 
Hereſy of ALMARIC, a tenet broached in France by 
one Almaric, in the year 1209. It conſiſted in affirm- 
ing, that every Chriſtian was actually a member of 
rk ; and that without this faith no one could be 
aved. 0. 
His followers went farther, and affirmed, that the 
power of the Father laſted only during the continuance 
of the Moſaic law; that the coming of Chriſt intro- 
duced a new law ; that at the end of this began the 
reign of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that now conſeſſion and 
the ſacraments were at end, and that every one is to be 
ſaved by the internal operations of the Holy Spirit alone, 
without any external act of religion. 
ALMENE, in commerce, a weight of two pounds, 
uſed in weighing ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the continent 


of the Eaſt-Indies. 


' ALMOND-TREE, Amyzdatus, in botany, the name 
of a diſtinc genus of 9 — — 5 roſaceous owers, and 


thelmintic-; but ſeem to be too dan 


an oblong ſtony fruit, in which is incloſed a kernel of 
the lame thape, T [3h . 
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Almond-trees have a beautiful effect in a garden; 
while they continue in bloom, and are accordingly cul 


| tivated in this country more for the ſake of their flow- 
ers than their fruit: though the latter are alſo well 


worth attending ts, and may, with proper care, in a 
well-ſheltered warm fituation, be produced very good 
in England. 3 


Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating a bud of 
them with a plum 2 a peach * or — ſtock of 
their own kind, in the month of July. The next ſpring 
when the buds ſhoot is the time to train them up, either 
for ſtandards br half- ſtandards, as the cultivator chuſes : 
though the uſual method is to bud them at the height 
intended for their ſtems. In the ſecond after bud- 
ding, they will be fit to tranſplant into the places they 
are to remain. The beſt ſeaſon for doing this is in Oc- 
tober, as ſoon as their leaves begin to decay, if they 
are to ſtand in dry ground; but if they are to be re- 
moved into a wet foil, February is a far more preferable 
time. It is likewiſe to be obſerved; that plum- ſtocks 
will always prove the beſt for the latter, and almond, 
or h-ſtocks, for the former ſituation. | 
he bloſſoms of theſe trees often appear in February, 
when the ſpring is forward : but if froſt comes on while 
they are out, their beauty is of ſhort duration, for they 
are ſoon deſtroyed, and produce very little fruit. On 
the other hand, if theſe trees do not flower till late in 
March, they ſeldom fail of bearing plenty of almonds, 
many-of which will be _ ſweet, and fit for the table 
when green ; but they will not keep long. Lek x 

ALMONDs, the fruit of the almond-tree. | 
There are two kinds of almonds, ſweet and bitter. 
The quantity of both ſorts are produced in 
Syria, Barbary, T „Spain, 22 the iſland Cy- 
prus, and France. The rman ſhops are ſupplied 
chiefly from Provence and Valencia. In England; three 
ſorts of almonds are diſtinguiſhed, fmall Barbary al- 
monds, long Jordan almonds, and ſhort, broad, Spa- 
niſh or Valencia almonds, 

Sweet almonds conſiſt chiefly of expreſſible oil, and 
a fine farinaceous earth; the oil is ſo plentiful, and ſo 
looſely intermixed with the other principles, that a part 
of it may be ſqueezed out with the fingers. The me- 
dical uſes of ſweet almonds are, to ſoften and obtund 
acrimony, and to render reſinous ſubſtances ſoluble in 
water, and in the animal fluids. The reſins of jalap, 
ſcammony, and others, triturated with almonds; diſſolve 
in water into an emulſion, and in this form operate ef- 
fectually, without producing the violent gripes and 
other dangerous conſequences, which they never fail ta 
do when given by themſelves. il 

Bitter almonds yield alſo an oil to the preſs, not bit= 
ter like the almonds themſelves, but as taſteleſs as that 
of the ſweet kind, all the bitter matter remaining in 
the cake left after the expreſſion. Several experiments 
have been made for determining in what principle the 
bitterneſs reſides z but they have not anſwered ſo per- 
fectly as could be wiſhed. The almond-cake was diſ- 
tilled both with pure water, and with water and ſalt, 
and with highly rectified ſpirit of wine. The diftilled 
waters were ſcarcely bitter, but ſmelt a little of the al- 
mond, and had a conſiderable pungency ; the diſtilled 
ſpirit diſcovered ſcarcely any pungency or bitterneſs, and 
differed very little, in ſmell or taſte, from the pure ſpi- 
rit employed: the greateſt part of the bitterneſs, in all 
diſtillations, was left behind, and continued in the in- 
ſpiſſated extracts. f * (MP 

Bitter almonds are poiſonous to animals, particularly 
to birds. In the human body, they act as reſolvents 
and 2 Sweetened with ſugar, or made into an 
emulſion, they are confidered as diuretic, and an an- 
us a medicine to 

there being inſtances of cordial 
bitter almonds proving poiſonous 


be given with . 
ſpirits flavoured wi 
to the human ſpecies. 


ALMOND Furnace, a ſmall furnace, in which the re- 
finers of filver from lead melt the flags of the litharge 
left after this operation, and by the help of charcoal 
reduce them again i | 


ain into lead, 
ALMONDS, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to 
two Slade, .grnerally called led the tonſils, |: See n 
o « 
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AtMonps, among Tapidaries, fignify pieces of rock- 
cryſtal, uſed in adorning branch- candleſticks, &c. on ac- 
count of the reſemblance they bear to the fruit of that 
name, | | 

ALMONER, an officer appbinted to diſtribute alms | 
to the poor. g 

Lerd Al Mou ER, or Lord-high ALMONER . of "Englund, | 
is an eccleſiaſtical officer, rally a bifhop, who has 
the forfeiture of all deodands, and the goods of felos'de 
ſe, which he is to diſtribute among the poor. 1 

He has alſo, by virtue of an aneient cuſtom, the power 
of giving the firſt diſh from the king's table to whatever 
poor perſon he pleaſes, or, inſtead of it, an alms in 


money. | 

ALMUCANTARS. See ALMACANTARS. 

- ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, the meaſuring of woolen 
manufactures with an ell. 

It was at firſt intended as a proof of the (goodneſs of 
the commodity, and accordingly a ſeal was invented as a 
mark that the commodity was made according to the 
ſtatute ; but, it being now poſſible to purchaſe theſe 
ſeals, they are affixed, whenever the vender pleaſes, to 
all cloths indifcriminately, to the great prejudice of our 
woollen manufactures. | 

ALNAGER, a public officer, whofe duty it is to exa- 
mine into the aſſize of all woollen cloth, fix ſeals upon 
= various pieces, and collect the alnage-duty for Vs 

ing. 
ALNUS, in botany, the alder-tree, See ALDER- | 
TREE, 

ALOOF, in navigation, keep aloof, (commonly called 
keep the luff) is the command given by the pilot or 
officer to the helmſman, to direct the ſhip's courſe nearer 
the wind, or nearer that point of the compaſs which the 
wind blows from. This phraſe probably rega 
dangers of a lee-ſhore, from which the pilot might order 


! 


— 


the helmſman to “ keep aloof.” | 
ALOE, in botany, a genus of plants, with a liliaceous 
flower, conſiſting of one tubular leaf, divided into fix | 
deep ſegments at the edge. In ſome ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, the cup, and in others the piſtil, fmally becomes a 


* fruit, or ſeed- veſſel, of an oblong cylindric form divided 


into three cells, containing flat ſemicircular ſeeds, 

The ſoil in which theſe plants thrive beſt 'is on half | 
freſh light earth from a common (and if the turf is taken 
with it, and rotted, it is much better), the reſt ſhould | 
be white ſea-fand, and ſifted lime-rubbiſh, of 'each of 
theſe two a fourth part; mix theſe together ſix or eight 
months at leaſt before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it 
over often in this time. 

The firſt ſpecies of aloes is very hardy, in reſpect to 
cold ; and has, in mild winters, 'endured abroad, being 
planted in a very dry ſoil, and under a ſouth wall; but, 
as they are liable to be killed in hard froſts, they ge- 
nerally are kept in pots or tubs in a common green- 
houſe, with oranges, myrtles, &c. but muſt have very 
little moiſture in winter. Moſt of the other forts are 
better preſerved in an airy glaſs-cafe, in which there is a 
ſtove to make a little fire in very bad weather, to dry and 
warm the air in foggy, cold, or wet weather, and to pre- 
vent the froſt from entering the houſe. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighteenth, thirty-fourth, 
and thirty- fifth ſorts, require a greater ſhare of heat to 
preſerve them in winter, and ſhould be ſet in a good 

ove, and kept nearly to the degree of heat marked 
(upon Mr. Fowler's Botanical Thermometers) tempe- 
rate. Indeed, moſt of the other ſorts may be kept in the 


fame temperature of heut in winter; but then you muſt 


obſerve, that the greater the heat is in winter, in which 
keep them, the more water they will require: and, 
if they are well managed in this heat, they will grow 
very much in winter; therefore, great care muſt be taken 
in the ſevere cold, that it doth Hot enter the hoũſe, nor 
that the heat de at that time leſſened; as alſo how you 
begin to give them air 8 the ſpring; for 3 
rts of thie plants will be very tender, by their 
- wing freely in winter; and the ea eheck © Vi 
at that ſeaſon, is very often their deſtruction. 
Moſt of the African ſorts df alot produce fowers with 
as annually, when grown te a ſuMcient fine, Which: is 
gerierally che ſecond, and ſeldem ore chan the third 
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| poſed to have been in Eng 


rds the 


| are uſfwilly brought from Barbadbes; tlie Veſt fort 
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year, after planting from off - ſets; but the Anterjcay 
aloes (which, for the moſt part, produce their owe. 
ſtems immediately from the center of the plant) ſeldom 
flower till they afe of à conſiderable age, and this but 
once during the life of the plant; for When the HoWer.. 
ſtem begins to ſhoot from the middle of the plant (Which. 
for the moſt part, is of a large ſtze, and grotys toa'bfe 
height), it draws all the mꝭiſture and notiriſhmetit from 
the leaves ; fo that, as that advances, tłre Teaves Yecs 3 
and, when the flowers avec blown, ſcarce amy of 
leaves remain alive; but, whenever this Happens, thi 
old toot ſends forth a numerous quantity Fete fur 
increaſe ; and it is not, till this time, that ſotme f theft 
ſorts can be Increaſed, eſpecially the ſecond, thit, fo 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſorts, which never prodiſe 2 
young plants until they flower 3'at which timetheflover- 
{tem of tlie feventh fort is beſet with ſtrall Hells from 
bottom to top, Which, being taken 'off, and planten, 
will grow as well as fuckers from the roots. 
This aloe, which with us feldom rakes à very larg 
plant, hath yet produced 8 of a conſidera 
ſrre, and fifteen feet 24 The flowers are little 
leſs than thoſe of the large fort. I cannot Here forbear 
taking notice of a vu error relating to the large 
American aloe; which is, that it never flowers till it is 


[ 


an hundred years old: but this is a miſtaxe; Hrice we 
have had ſeveral of them flower in and, ſome of 
which were known not to exceed fifty Years old, and 


others, which flowered many years ago, cannot Ve ſup- 
fand fo long às to arrive dt 
that age, ſince they were thought too tender for our cli- 
mate at that time, when green-houſes were not knon; 
ng be ſeen by looking into Gerrard's and Parkinſon's 
als. HR 
Thoſe who are deſirous of having this ſort of aloe 
flower, may, by giving the plants large tubs for their 
roots to ſpread, greatly promote their growth; and, in 
proportion to the growinꝑ of the plants, theic floweri 
is haſtened: for the bud being formed in the center >| 
the plants, when the number of leaves Which enfold it 
are thrown off, the ſtem will advance; ſo that, in —_ 
and Portugal, Where the plants grow faft, they produce 
flowers in eighteen or mw years; and in the Weit- 
Indies, Where they grow faſter, in ſeven or eight. 
The African aloes, for the moſt part, afford plenty of 
ſuckers, by which they are increaſed; but thoſe fel 
that do not may be moſt of them propagated, by takin 
off ſome of the under leaves, laying them to dry for 
weak or ten days, as was directed for the off-fets ; then 
plant them in che fame Torl as was directed for them, 
putting that part of the leaf which did adhere to the old 
plant Ahoùt an inch, or an inch and an half (accordin 
to the fize of the leaf) into the earth, giving them 
littfe water to ſettle the earth about them?: then plunge 
the pots into a- moderate hot- bed, obſerving to ſereen 
them from the violence of the ſun, and give them gentle 
refreſhings with water. The beſt ſeaſon for this is in 
June, chat they may puſh but heads before winter. 
Millers Dit. | * * 56:44 
ALors, in the materia medica, a bitter, pummy, re- 
ſinous, ſpiſſated juice; prepared from the Haves of the 
above {ſpecies of plants. There are three different ſorts 
of aloes found in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed. by the names 
of focotrine, hepatic, and cabillite. * 
Alon Sereterimn. Socototine aloes are brought from 
the iſland Socotora, in the Indian ocean, wrapt in ſkins; 
and Ubtained from the abe Ar anguſtifolia ſpinoſa 
mou =. This fort of aloes is of a bright ſurface, 
and th fome degree pellucid, in the lump; of a yellowiſh 
red coldir, with a Purpliſh caſt: when reduced into 
powder, of a golden colour. It is hard and friable in 
the winter; ſomewhat pliable in the ſummer, and ſoftens 
betwixt the fingers. Its bitter taſte is accompanied wich 
an aromatic flavour, but not ſuffleient Wye its heing 
difagreeable : the ſmell is not very wunpleaſarit, and ſome- 


Alox Hepatica. Hepatic, Barbadoes, br cotton albes, 


n 
larze gourd fells ; ah inferzor kind ih pots; "and n fil 
worſe in ciſks ; and extradited from the ue 4 2 


| aliorum, of Sloan. This is darker colotited* chan tht 
| | | foregoſhg, 
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foregoing, und not ſo 'cledr'sr N It *nur 


; more compact; though Tometimes, eſpecially 
apt og meh oft and Claffimy. Its ſmell is much | 
er and more diſaę | taſte intenſely bitt 
10 W 80b, with little or nothing of the aromatic fla- | 
your of thie focotortle. *- LEP 
Ar os Ciballina, Cabilline; or Horſe aloes, are pre- 
pared, 'probably, from the 'alve' guintenſtt taballina vilgari 
lis fed tota maculata, atid not, a is | nerally ſappoſed, 
from the feces of the hepatic; the di erehce not being 
in purity, but in qualiry., It is'Gafily diſtinguiſhed from 
both the foregoing by its ſtrong rank ſmell : in other reſ- 
pects it agrees ＋ We With the Hepatic ; and is, 
not unfrequently, ſo d in its place. dome mes it is pre- 
ared ſo pure and bright as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable 
by the eye, even froth the focotorine; but its offenſive 
ſmell readily betrays it: and if this'alſo ſhould be diffi- 
pated by art, its wanting the aromatic flavour of the finer 
aloes will be a ſufficient criterion. 


Aloes is a AN Cn c bitter: taken In ſuffi- | 


cient doſes to purge effeQuilly, as two ſcruples or a 
dram, it eres cinen | air ifritation about the 
anus, and ſornetimes a diſcharge of blood. In ſmaller 
doſes, as ten or twelve grains, repeated once or twice a 
day, it not önly evacuates'the firſt paſſages, but attenu- 
ates and diſſolves viſcid tittttiours in the remoter parts; 
warms the habit, quickens the "circulation, and pro- 
motes the menſtrual ahd hæmorthoidal fluxes: its con- 
tinued uſe renders the blood ſehſ bly 'tidre fluid, as ap- 
pears on venęſectiön. For a time, in theſe ſmall doſes, 


it does not act by ſtool; but'at letigth it produces a gen- 


tle looſeneſs, of longer continuance than that od 
by moſt eker plirghrivGs » enice its utility in habitual 
coſtiveneſs. This ſtimulating *cathartic is particularly 
adapted to perſons of a 9 teriperament and ſe- 
dentary life, to cachectic Thdifpoſitions, and oppreflions 
of the ſtomach by viſcid eruditles contracted from irre- 
gularity; in dry bilious habits it is often injurious, im- 
moderately heating the blood, or inflaming the bowels., 

This bitter juice is, accounted deſtructive to worms, 
(or to the matter which 'favobry Ac ) whe- 
ther taken internally, or applied in plaiſters to the um- 
bilical region. It is powerfully antffeptic; und com- 
monly made an ingredient in tinctutes and balfams for 
cleatifii g and healing woutids or putrid fores. 


Aloes conſiſts of a refinous matter, And a large propor- 4 


tion of a ſubſtance called gum. By boiling in water, in 
the proportion for inftatice of four ounces to a quart, it 
nearly all diſſolves, except the impurities, into a dark-' 
coloured liquor, which, on ſanding in the cold for a 
night, depoſites the refin' to the bottom, the gummy 
part continuing diflolved. From this folution (poured 
off from the precipitated refin, and, if Any feculencies 
appear in it, paſſed through a ſtrainer) the gun may be 
recovered in a ſolid form b evaporation. The "coarſer 
ſorts of aloes may be purihed from their feculencies, 
without any ſeparation of the 'gittniny 41d 'reſinous parts, 
by ftraining the ſolution whilſt hot, and - ſetting it di- 
realy to evaporate, without ſufferihg it to ſettle. _ 
The hepatic aloes is found to contain more reſim and 
Jeſs gum, than the ſ6c6torine; and this than the ca- 
balline. Twelve ountes of caballine aloes yielded two 
of reſin ; the ſame quantity of ſoedtorine three; of he- 
patic almoſt four: of gummy extract, the caballine yielded 
nine dunces; the Corte ſortiewhar 1efs than nine; 


: 


the hepatic 7 Tue 2 ſolution of the gurmmy | fro 
k 


part of the ſocotorine, after the feparation of the feſin, 
appeared of a bright brown coldur; With a caſt of red; 
that of the caballine, Web (ROW; Beebe He- 
— * browniſh yellow, without any terideticy to ted- 
nefs, 


The refins of All the forts, purified by folution in fpirit 
of wine, (for in their ſettling from the watery decottion 
of the aloes, the impurities bf the juice ſubſide along 
with them) have little fmell: chat obtained from the ſo- 
cotorine has ſcarcel) any perceptible taſte, that of the 
hepatic a flight bitteriſh reliſh; and chat of che caballine 
2 little more of the aloetic flavour. The guͤmmy extracts 
alſo are leſs diſagreeable thin the crude aldes; the ex- 
tract of the ſocotorinie has a very little ſmell, and is in 
taſte ſcarcely unpleaſatit ; thit öf the hepatic is in folell 


ble; the taſte intenſely bitter rat ſmell of 'this'kind'of albes; but its taſte is not niuch * 
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ſomewhat ſtronger, but ſeems to taſte rather leſs uhgilite- 
ful than the extract of the ſocotorine; the gum of the 
caballine retains a conſiderable ſhare of culidt 


more unpleaſant than that of the extracts made from the 
other two. Rept ds 

The purgative virtue of. aloes, contrary to that of 
moſt of the other cathartie vegetables, refides chiefly in 
the gummy part; the reſin, though taken in conſiderable 
doſes, (whether divided by teſtaceous powders, or diſſolv- 
ed in ſpirit of wine) having little ot no cathartic power: 
Socotorine aloes, which cbntains more gum than the 
hepatic, purges more, and with greater irritation : the 
former therefore is to be preferred where a ſtimulus is 
required, as for promoting or exciting the menſtrual flux; 
Whilſt the latter is better fitted for a common 'purge. 
The vulnerary and balſamic virtues, on the other hand, 
reſide principally in the reſin; and hence the hepatic, 
which 1s: more reſinous than the ſocotoritie, is foutid to 
be more ſerviceable in external applications. The ca- 
balline aloes, on account of its offenſive ſmell; is very 
rarely made uſe of, at leaſt under its own name, either 
internally or externally. "i | 

The purgative aloetic gum diſſolves, not only in wa- 
tery but likewiſe in ſpirituous menſtrua; and even mote 
readily in proof ſpirit and in rectiſied ſpirit, than in water 
or Wine. en powdered aloes is macerated, or digeſted 
in a gentle warmth, with water, with wiye,or with vinous 
ſpirits largely diluted; the powder ſoftens, and becomes: 
tenacious, and the ſolution goes on exceeding lowly : 
hence, in making tinctures or ſolutions of aloes in theſe 
kind of menſtrua, it is of advantage to mix with the 
powder ſomie clean dry ſand, which, by keeping it divid- 
ed, promotes the diſſolutibn. With rectified and proof 
ſpirits, the aloes does not cohete, but continues powdery 
till diſſolved. => | | 

Aloes is ſometimes taken by itſelf, ſometimes mixed 
| with ſaponaceous medicines, warmed with aromatics; 
acuated with pungent materials, combined with the 
deobſtruent gums, &c. Many of theſe kinds of com- 
| — have been received as —— 2 ill, for ex- 

ample, compoſed of equal of aloes and ſoap, with a 
ior Maneiey of thin honey a powder, of A part 
| of aloes, with two bf canella alba, or with one of virgi- 
nian ſnake root, and one of ginger : a tincture, made by 

igeſting five ounces of theſe powders in five or ſix pints 
of mountain wine: pills of four parts of aloes, two of 
9 and two or one of ſaffron, made up with ſyrup 
of faffron, or of orange peel: vinous and ſpirituous 
—.— of the aloes, with different proportions of the 
myrrh and ſaffron, &c. 

Among different aromatic materials made trial of, 
cloves ſeemed the beſt adapted for alleviating the offen- 
fiveneſs of the aloes : the committee appointed by the 
London' college for reforming their pharmacopæia, made 
choice of canella alba, on account of its not rendering 
the medicine fo hot as the neceſſary quantity of the clove 
itſelf would do, and yet Having ſo much of the clove fla- 
vour, as to cover the albes in a ſufficient degree : ſome 
commend the caſia caryophyelata, or clove bark, as having 
more of the dove flavour than canella alba, and yet not 
being very hot. Where volatile ſpitits are to be joined, 
a ſolution of the aloes, in dulcified fpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
| or in ſpirit of ſal ammoniac made with quicklime, are 

very elegant preparations, and require little aſſiſtance 
m aromatics to render them ſupportable to the palate ; 
the offenſiveneſs of the aloes being greatly abated by the 
Tpirit, and the pungeney of the ſpirit ſheathed by the 
aloes; the ſpirit of ſal àmmonĩac made fixed with alka- 
line falt, does not diffolve near ſo much of the aloes as 
= two abovementioned. Zawiss Hiſtory of the Materia 

___—— oy 

Atos Pod. See Lienum Alves. 

ALOETICS, a 'general name for all medicines 
"whoſe baſis or principal ingredient is aloes. 

ALOGIANS in-ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of an- 
cient heretics, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt is the logos, 
or eternal word; and therefore they rejected the goſpel 
of St. John as a ſpurious production. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and 
N, the word, | | | 


— 
* 
* # 
* * 0 
«© — - 


to manifeſt itſelf till ſeparated from the graſſer parts, + 


-- ALOPECIA, in medicine, implies a falling off of the | 


hair, occaſioned either by a def 
bad ſtate of the humours. . 
' ALP, a name given to the bullfinch, in ſeveral parts 
of England. See BULLFINCH, 
ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek 
alphabet; anſwering to our A. 
As anumetal it ſtands for one, or the firſt of any thing ; 


of nouriſhment, or a 


The freſh leaves have an herbaceous ſomewhat ſalad 
taſte, without any remarkable ſmell : in diftillation, 
with water or with ſpirit, they give over nothing. On 
expreſſion, they yield a large quantity of green-coloared 

turbid juice; which difficultly depoſits its feces upon 
ſtanding, but immediately parts with. them on being 
heated to ebullition, and, being now paſſed thro 3 


if hence alpha and omega, being the firſt and laſt let- ſtrainer, looks clear and reddiſh, The de ted juice; 

| ters in the Greek alphabet, are uſed to ſignify the eternity inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extrafl, diſcovers g 

bg of God. | the taſte a cool penetrating ſaline pungency, pies. , 

| 4 ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary ſeries of the | quickly 775 off, 2 a {light auſterity in the mouth. 
Wi ſeveral letters of —ꝓ— | Lewrs's Hiftory of the a Medica. Hr 
il ; The word is formed from alpha, and beta, the firſt and ALT in muſic, a term applied to the High. notes in 

I | ſecond letters of the Greek alphabet. the ſcale. See GAMUT: Ws abi a ” 

l þ The number of letters is different in the alphabets of | | ALTAR, a place upon which ſacrifices were an- 
ul different languages. The Engliſh alphabet contains | ciently offered to ſome deity. rx. 
1 God are as ancient as the 


Ay ſacrifices offered up to 
world, altars are of no leſs anti ww The Scripture 
in ſome places ſpeaks of altars erekt by the patriarchs, 
without deſcribing the ſorm or matter of them. The 
altar which Jacob ſet up at Bethel was nothing but à 
ſtone which had ſerved him for a pillow. Gideon ſa- 
crificed upon nothing better than a ſtone which way 
before his houſe. The firſt altars which God. com- | 
manded Moſes to raiſe to him muſt have been of earth, q 
or rough ſtones; and the Lord declared to him, that 8 


24 letters, to which if we add j and v conſonant, the 
ſum will be 26; the French 23; the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the Arabic 28; the 
Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33; the Georgian 36; the 
Coptic 32; the Muſcovite 43; the Greek 24; the La- 
tin 22; the Sclavonic 27 ; the Dutch 26; the Spaniſh 27 ; 
1 the Italian 20; the Ethiopic, and Tartarian, each 202; 
1 the Indians of Bengal 21; the Barameſe 19. The Chi- 
1 neſe have, properly ſpeaking, no alphabet, except we 
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1 call their whole language by that name: their letters | « : ; 
il are words, or rather Licroglyphics, amounting to about if any uſe were made of iron in them they would. be 
mY 80, ooo. | impure. The altar of burnt-offerings which he cauſed 


ſome time after to be made, was a kind of trunk of 
* hollow, and covered over with plates of 
8. | 2 

| The altar which Moſes enjoined Joſhua to build upon 
mount Ebal, was to be of unpoliſhed es ; and it 
is very probable, that thoſe which were built aft £ 
by Samuel, Saul, and David, were of the ſame firuc- 
ture. The altar which Solomon erected in the temple 
was of braſs, but filled, as is believed, with rough 
ſtones, It was twenty cubits long, twenty wide, and 
ten in height. Laſtly, that which was built at Jeru- 
ſalem b rubbabel, and other Jews who returned 
from i was only of rough ſtones: nor was that 
which the Maccabees rebuilt any better. Joſephus ſays, 
that the altar which in his time was in the temple. 
was of rough ſtones, fifteen cubits high, forty long, and 
as many in width. : 

ALTAR of Incenſe, This was a ſmall table of ſhittim- 
wood, coyered with plates of gold, of one cubit in length, 
another in width, and two in height. At the four cor- 
ners of it were four kinds of horns, and all round a 
little border or crown over it. Every morning and even- 
ing, the prieſt in waiting for that week, and appointed 
by lot for this office, offered incenſe of a particular 
compoſition upon this altar; and to this end, entered 
with the ſmoaking cenſer filled with fire from the altar 
of burnt-offerings in the Holy, where this altar was 
fixed over-againft the ſhew-bread table. This was the 
altar which was hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity. 
The prieſt, having placed the cenſer on it, retired out 
of the Holy, See Blate IV. fig. 5. - 

Altar, or table, for the ſhew-bread was a ſmall table 
of ſhittim-wood, covered with plates of gold, having 
a little border round it, adorned with ſculpture. ' It was 
two cubits long, one cubit wide, and one and a half in 
height. It was placed in the Holy. Upon this table, every 
abBath-day, were put twelve loaves with ſalt and incenſe. 
ALTAR of Burnt-offerings. This was a kind of cof- 
fer of ſhittim-wood, covered with braſs plates. It was 
five cubits ſquare, and three in height. Moſes placed 
it to the Eaſt, before the entrance of the tabernacle, in 
the open air, that ſo the fire, which was to be kept per- 

tually upon it, and the ſmoak ariſing from the ſacri- 
— which were burnt there, might not ſpoil the in- 
ſide of the tabernacle. At the four corners of the altar 
there was an appearance as it were of four horns, co- 
vered with the ſame metal as the reſt of the altar. 
Within the depth or hollow of it was a grate of braſs, 
on which the fire was made; through this fell the aſhes 
in proportion as they increaſed upon the altar, and were 
received below within a pan which was placed under it. 
At the four corners of this grate were four rings, 20 


a ALPHABET is alſo uſed for a cypher, or table of the 
14 uſual letters of the alphabet, with the correſpondent ſe- 
cret characters, and other blank ſymbols intended to ren- 
1 der the writing more difficult to be decyphered. 
4 ALPHABET, among merchants, a kind of index, with 
the twenty-four letters in their natural order, in which 
are ſet down the names of thoſe who have open accounts, 
referring to the folios of the ledger. ' 
ALPHABETICAL, ſomething belonging to, or placed 
in the order of, the alphabet. F 

ALPHETA, in aſtronomy, the name of a fixed ſtar in 
the northern crown, and generally called lucida coronæ. 
See the article Lucida CORON AE. 

ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for extraQ- 
ing bullets out of gun-ſhot wounds. a 

This inſtrument derives its name from the inventor 
Alphonſus Ferrier, a phyſician of Naples. It conſiſts 
of three branches, which are cloſed by a ring. When 
cloſed and introduced into the wound, the operator 
draws back the ring towards the handle, upon which 
the branches opening take hold of the ball ; and then 
. the ring is puſhed from the haft, by which means the 
1 branches graſp the ball ſo firmly as to extract it from 
; the wound. 

ALPHONSINE tables, aſtronomical tables calcu- 
lated by order of Alphonſus king of Caſtile, in the con- 
ſtruction of which that prince is ſuppoſed to have con- 
tributed his own labour. | 

ALPHOS, among phyſicians, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, 
otherwiſe called vitiligo, when that membrane is ſprink- 
led, or, as it were covered with white ſpots. — 
authors conſider it as a ſymptom of the leproſy. See 
the article LeyrosY. 

The word is Greek ages, a radix in that language, 
and ſignifies white. 

ALRAMEC EH, in aſtronomy, the name of a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, generally called Arcturus. See 
ARCTURUS. | | | | 

 ALSINASTRUM, in botany, ,a genus of plants re- 
ſembling the alſine, or chickweed. | 

ALSINE, chickweed, in botany, a ſmall, creeping, 
Juicy herb ; annual, yet common in all times of the year 
in ſhady cultivated ground. 

This herb was formerly employed in cataplaſms 

_ againſt external inflammations; and its expreſſed juice, 
a decoction, given alſo internally, as an aperient, anti- 
ſcorbutic, antiphlogiſtic, and as à reſtorative (that is, 
perhaps, for abating heQic fits) in atrophies and con- 
ſumptions. Nor Þ the virtues aſcribed to it appear | 
to be wholly without foundation : experiment diſcovers, 

that it-is not deſtitute of active matter, though this mat- 
ter is ſo far divided and diluted in the herb, as ſcarcely 
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r ins, which kept it up at the fous horns of the 
. As this altar was ble, Moſes 
had rings made and faſtened. to the ſides of it, into 
ad rings mm” 1 
which were put ſtaves of ſhittim-wood, overlaid with 
braſs, by the help whereof it was removed from place 
e. E Sak 
8 — was the altar of burnt-offerings belonging to the 
tabernacle erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs : but in 
Solomon's temple it was much larger. This was a kind 
of cube, twenty-cubits long, as many wide, and ten in 
height. It was covered with thick plates of braſs, and 
filled with rough ſtones; on the ſide there was an 
eaſy aſcent ya he up to it. When the Jews returned 
from the captivity of Babylon, they 
burnt-offerings after the model of Solomon's ; but after 
both the temple and altar had been Prophancd by the 
orders of Antiochus Epiphanes, this. altar, was demo- 
liſhed, and the ſtones of it were laid up in ſome, part 
of the temple which was unpolluted, till a prophet 
ſhould be raiſed up by God, who ſhould come and de- 
clare the uſe for which they were reſerved. Herod the 
Great having made a new temple, built an altar of burnt- 
offerings like that which had been there before; but Jo- 
ſephus ſays, that the aſcent up to it was on the ſouth- 
fide, 

The altar of burnt-offerings, according to the rab- 
bins, was a large maſs all built of rough and unpoliſhed 
ſtones, the baſs whereof was thirty-two cubits, or forty- 
eight feet ſquare. From thence the altar roſe; one cubit, 
or a foot and a half, then there was a diminiſhing of 
one cubit in thickneſs ;z from thence the altar being only 
thirty cubits ſquare, roſe five cubits, and received. a new 
diminution or in-benching of two. cubits, and conſe- 
quently was reduced to. twenty-eight cubits ſquare. 
From thence again it roſe three cubits, and grew two 
cubits ſmaller, Laſtly, it roſe. again one cubit, and ſo 
being in all twenty-four cubits, or thirty-ſix foot ſquare, 
it formed the hearth on which the ſacrifices were burnt, 
and the perpetual fire kept up. See Plate IV. fig. 4. 

The diminution of two cubits abovementioned, which 
was about the middle of the altar, ſerved as a paſlage 
for the prieſts to go and come about the altar, to attend 
the fire, and place the ſacrifices on it. "This altar was 
compoſed of large plates of maſly braſs, whence it is 
called the braſen altar. It is n that the altar 
was all filled with rough ſtones or earth, according to 
what is ſaid in Exodus; © An altar of earth thou ſhalt 
make unto me, and ſhalt ſacrifice thereon thy burnt-of- 
ferings, and thy peace-offerings—and if thou wilt make 
me an altar of ſtone, thou ſhalt not build it with hewn 
ſtone, for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou haſt 
polluted it,” At the four corners of the altar, on the 
laſt diminution or in-benching, were four ſmall pillars 
of a cubit ſquare, and in the form of a perfect cube. 
Theſe are the horns of the altar, ſo often mentioned in 
Scripture ; they were hollow, that part of the blood of 
the ſacrifices might be poured into them. 

The aſcent to the altar was by an inſenſible riſe on 
the ſouth-ſide, and was called kibbeſh ; it was thirty- 
two cubits in length, and fixteen in breadth, and landed 
upon the, upper benching-in, near the hearth. or top of 
the altar ; for to go up to the altar by ſteps was by the 
law forbidden. The prieſts might go round about the 
altar, and perform their offices very conveniently upon 
the two in-benchings which we have deſcribed ; namely, 
that of the middle, which was a cubit, and that above 
it, which was likewiſe a cubit broad ; for it would have 
been very uneaſy for them to have walked barefoot on 
the hearth, which was always heated by the fire that 

was continually burning there. 

With regard to the heathens, they made their altars 
at firſt only of turf; but afterwards they were made of 
ſtone, of marble, of wood, and even of horn, as that 
of Apollo in the iſland of Deles. The figure of them, 
well as the materials, was different; ſome were 
round, others ſquare, others oval : they were always 
turned towards the caſt, and ſtood lower than the ſta- 
mes of the gods, which were placed u baſes above 
the altar, which was nerally adorned with leaves and 
owers; thoſe of Apollo with laurel ; thoſe of Hercules 
= poplar; Jupiter's with oak; Venus's with myrtle ; 


rebuilt the altar of | 


ALT 


| and thoſe of Minerva with olive. The altars were 


— conſecrated with oil, which was poured upon 
em. 

Wh © ſecond uſe of altars was to ſerve as a place of re- 
fuge, or ſanQuary, to all thoſe who fled to them; what- 
ever crimes they had committed. Romulus was the 
firſt who appointed theſe places of refuge in the tem- 
ples, that by this means he might people his new city: 
and the privileges of theſe canGuaries came to ſo great 
a height, that, at Rome; and in the cities of Greece, 
the temples were filled with debtors, fugitive ſlaves; 
and criminals, in defiance of the civil power, which 
could not force them from the altars. 

The height of altars differed, according to the diffe- 
rent gods to whom they were conſecrated : for the 
Ott op, or Celeſtial Gods, had their altars raiſed to 
a very great height above the ground; inſomuch that 


* was almoſt twenty-two feet high. To the terreſtrial 
gods and heroes, they ſacrificed upon altars almoſt cloſe 
to the ground ; and they dug a hole in the earth for 
thoſe of the infernal —4 

Before temples were in uſe; altars were erected, ſome- 
times in groves, ſometimes in the highways, and ſome- 
times on the tops of mountains: and it was cuſtomary 
to engrave upon them the name, a proper enſign, and 
character of the deity to whom they were dedicated. 
Thus St. Paul obſerved on an altar at Athens this in- 
ſeription, Ayyerw ©:p, To the unknown God. 

ALTAR is alſo uſed to denote the communion-table 
in the reformed churches, 

ALTAR, in aſtronomy. See ARA. 

ALTARAGE, the profits ariſing to a prieſt on ac- 
count of the altar. | | 

ALTERANTS, in medicine. See the article ALTE- 
RATIVES. | 


ALTERATE, in muſic and geometry. See Sz5qu1- 
ALTERATE. 


the healing art, are ſuch medicines as correct the bad 
— of the animal fluids; without occaſioning any 
enſihle evacuation, 

ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a term 
applied to ſuch perſons or things, as ſucceed each other 
by turns. 

ALTERNATE, in botany, implies ſuch a diſpoſition of 
the leaves of a plant, that the firſt on one fide of a branch 
ſtands higher than the firſt on the other ſide ; the ſecond 
the ſame, and ſo on to the top. 

ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is ſaid with regard to the 
ſituation of the quarters. Thus the firſt and fourth quar- 


nature, and are thence called alternate quarters. 
ALTERNATE Angles, in geometry; are thoſe acute or 
obtuſe angles which are oppoſite to each other, and form- 
ed by a right line cutting two parallel right lines. Thus 
if AB Nate X. fig. 5.) be parallel to CD, and the 
line G H cuts them in I and K, then are the angles 
AIK, DEI, and BIK, IEC, alternate angles, by 
18 Euc. 1. and are always equal. 
Alligation ALTERNATE. Ye ALLIGATION. 
ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion, is where tlie antece- 


dent of another to its conſequent ; the very ſame ratio, 
in this caſe, holding alternately in reſpe& of the antece- 
dents to each other, and the conſequents to each other. 

Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then alternately A: C:: B: D. 
See PROPORTION: 

ALTERNATION properly ſignifies a ſucceſſion by 
turns. 

ALTERNATIONS, in arithmetic, is a term ſometimes 
uſed to expreſs the various changes or alterations of order 
in any number of things propoſed. | 

This is alſo. called permutation, &c. and is eaſily found 
by a continual multiplication of all the numbers, be- 
ginning at unity. Thus, if it be required to know how 
many changes or alternations can be rung on ſix bells, 
multiply the numbets 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, continually one 
into another, and the laſt product gives the — * of 
changes, in this caſe, 720. See the inveſtigation of this 


| rule under the word CHANGE. 
| B b * ALTER- 


Pauſanias tells us, that the altar of Olympian — 4 


ALTERATIVES, or ALTERATIVE medicines, in. 


ters, and the ſecond and third, are uſually of the ſame 


dent of the one ratio is to its conſequent, as the antece- 
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ALTERNATIVE, in a general ſenſe, implies nearly | an arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between the point 
the ſame as alternate. See ALTERNATE. | where the ſun or ſtar then is, and the horizon. 
ALTHZA, Marſhmallow, in the materia medica, a ſoft F Apparent ALTITUDE of any heavenly object, is the 
hoary plant, with oblong undivided leaves, and pale arch of a vertical circle intercepted between the ſenſible 
fleſh-coloured monopetalous flowers, cut oy into five | horizon and the center of the object. | 
ſections, ſet in a double cup, the outermoſt o which is True ALTITUDE is the arch of a vertical circle com. 
divided into nine parts, the inner into five : the fruit prehended between the center of the object and the ra. 
conſiſts of a number of capſules, ſet in form of a flat | tional horizon. | | 
diſk, containing each a ſingle ſeed : the roots are long The true altitudes of the ſun and planets differ but 
and ſlender, with ſeveral fibres of a pale yellowiſh co- | very little from their apparent altitudes ; becauſe of their 
lour on the outſide, and white within. It grows wild in great diſtances from the center of the earth, and the 
marſhes and other moiſt places, though frequently culti- | ſmallneſs of the earth's ſemi-diameter, when compared 
vated in gardens. It is perennial, and flowers from June | thereto: but the diſtance between the true and apparent 
to near the end of ſummer. altitude of the moon is very confiderable, it ſometimes 
All the parts of althza abound with a 1 amounting to upwards of 50 minutes. 2 
of ſcarcely any ſmell or particular taſte. The dry roots, Meridian ALTITUDE of the Sun, Planet, or Star, is an 
boiled in water, give out near half their weight of | arch of the meridian intercepted between the horizon 
ummy matter; which, on evaporating the aqueous | and the center of the object. For the method of obſery- 
fluid, orms an unctuous, avourlefs, yellowiſh mucilage. | ing the meridian altitude of an heavenly object, ' ſee 
The leaves afford ſcarcely one-fourth their weight, and | MERIAN Altitude, and OBSERVATION. | 
the flowers and ſeeds ſtill leſs; though the two latter ALTITUDE of the Pele is the height of the pole aboye 
have been looked upon by ſome as the moſt mucilaginous, | the horizon, or an arch of the meridian intercepted be- 
and accordingly preſcribed in leſs quantity than the other | tween the pole and the horizon. We 
parts of the plant. | The altitude of the pole is always equal to the latitude 
Of all the mucilaginous vegetables, marſhmallow- root | of the place, and the diſtance of the pole from the zenith 
is, among us, of the moſt general uſe, for obtunding and of the place is always the complement of the latitude 
incraſſating acrimonious thin fluids, in tickling coughs | thereof. i ; „ 
from defluxions on the fauces and lungs, in hoarſeneſs, ALTITUDE of the Eguinoctial is the elevation of the 
eroſions of the ſtomach and inteſtines, Gfaeulty and heat | equinoctial above the horizon, and is always equal to 
of urine, and for lubricating and relaxing the paſſages in | the complement of the latitude, or the complement of 
nephritic and calculous complaints. the altitude of the pole. ; | 
The root is ſometimes given in powder, from a ſcruple | ALTITUDE of the nonageſimal Degree is the altitude of 
to a dram or two, either by itſelf, or in conjunction with | the nonageſimal degree, counted from the point at which 
other materials of ſimilar intention, as gum tragacanth, | it riſes ; or it is the complement of the diſtance of the 
ſtarch, &c. It is rather too bulky, however, for this | goth degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, 
form ; and may, in moſt caſes, be taken to better ad- | or eaſt point. See NONAGESIMAL. SOS 
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* vantage in that of an infuſion or decoction, {ſweetened ALTITUDE of Motion, a term made uſe of by Dr, 
YZ with a little liquorice : an ounce of the dry root is ſuffi- | Wallis, to expreſs the meaſure of any motion computed 
1. cient for a quart or three pints of water, a larger propor- according to the line of direction of the moving force. 
5 tion rendering the liquor diſagreeably ſlimy. A ſyrup, ALTITUDE of the Earth's Shadow. See ECL1PsE of the 

: 


made by boiling a pound of the freſh roots in a gallon of Moon. 
water till half the liquor is waſted, preſſing out the de- ALTITUDE of the Moon's Shadow. See EcLirsz of the 
$8 coction, and after ſettling for a night, boiling it down | Sun. | 
I with four pounds of fine ſugar eilt the weight of the | Nefraction f ALTITUDE is an arch of a vertical circle, 
3 | whole is ſix pounds, is kept in the ſhops, and employed | as Ss (plate IX. fig. 5.) whereby the altitude SE, ofa 
occaſionally in ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and for | ſtar, or other body, is increaſed by means of the re- 
ſweetening emollient decoctions in nephritic caſes. | fraction. | 
Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia Medica. Parallax of ALTITUDE is the difference CB (plate IX. 
ALTIMETRY, the art of meaſuring altitudes or | fig. 8.) between the true and apparent place of a ſtar; 
heights, whether acceſſible or inacceſſible. See ALT1- | or the difference B C, between the true diſtance of a 


K * -» — 
3 
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1 

13. ae, r ſtar AB, and the obſerved diſtance AC, from the 2e- 
4 1 The word is compounded of the Latin, altus, high, | nith A. 

Fi and the Greek, yueresw, to meaſure. The parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or in- 


ALTITUDE, Altitude, in geometry, the third di- | creaſes its diſtance from the zenith. To find the parallax 
menſion of body, conſidered with regard to its elevation | of altitude, ſee PARaLLAx. - Boy | 
above the ground; called alſo height or depth. Quadrant of ALTITUDE, See the article Qua- 

The word is derived from the Latin, altus, high. | DRANT, ö 

ALTITUDE of à Figure, is the diſtance of its vertex ALTITUDE, in n is the perpendicular 
from its baſe, or the * of a perpendicular let fall height of an object, or its diſtance from the horizon, 
from the vertex to the baſe. Thus K 1 IX. fg. 3.) | upwards. | | 
being taken for the baſe of the triangle K M L, the per- The altitudes of objects, ſituated on the ſurface of the 

endicular M P, let fall from the vertex M upon the | earth, are either acceſſible or inaceeſſible. 

aſe K L, will be the altitude of the triangle. Acceſſible ALTITUDE of an Object, is that whoſe baſe 

Triangles of equal baſes and altitudes are equal, and you can have acceſs to, 1. e. meaſure the neareſt diſtance 
parallelograms, whoſe baſes and altitudes are equal to | between your ſtation and the foot of the obje& on the 
thoſe of triangles, are juſt double thereof. ground. . 
ALTITUDE, in optics, is uſually conſidered as the an- To take an acteſſible Al Tir up, let C — IX. . 1.) 
gle ſubtended between a line drawn from the eye, pa- | repreſent a tower ſtanding upon level ground, whoſe 
rallel to the horizon, and a viſual ray emitted from an | height is required; with a chain or ſtaff of a known 
object to the eye. length, meaſure the diſtance between your ftation at E 
It, through the two extremes of an object, S and T | and D, the foot of the tower, which ſuppoſe equal to 
(plate IX. fig. 7.) two parallels, TV and SQ, be | 160 feet; then, holding the quadrant in a horizontal 
drawn, the angle TVS, intercepted between a ray | poſition, look through the ſights at the tower, and where 
paſſing through the vertex 8, and terminating the ſhadow | the viſual ray terminates make a mark, as at A, which 
thereof in V, makes, with the right line TV, what is | will ſhew the height of the eye above D, the bottom of 
called, by ſome writers, the altitude of the luminary. the tower; then elevate the inſtrument till C, the top of 

ALTITUDE of the Eye, in perſpeCtive, is a right line | the tower is ſeen through the ſights. Now it is plan 

let fall from the eye perpendicular to the geometrical | that the triangle BA C is . — by theſe three lines, 

plane. viz. B A the diſtance of the obſerver's eye from the tower 

0 ALTITUDE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the ſun | AC, the height of the tower above his eye, and BC, 2 

e ſtar from the horizon, This altitude is meaſured by | line drawn from his eye to the top of the tower. In — 
' 4 | POE triap 
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: e angle A is a right one by the ſuppoſition the 
— 5 1 found by the — "which uppoſe 700. 
— the meaſure of one ſide, B A, is known, viz. 160 
feet; whence A C * be eaſily found: for if BA be 
made radius, then A C will be the tangent of the angle 
CB A. Therefore, as radius: AB :: tang. ang. ABC 
. AC=440; and conſequently, if A, the height of the 
obſerver's eye from the ground, be added, you will have 
the whole height of the tower C D. 

An acceſſible ALTITUDE may alſo be meaſured pw 
trically, without the help of the quadrant, in the ollow- 
iog manner. Suppoſe it were required to find the height 
of the tree CD, (plate IX. fig. 2.) plant a ſtaff, as 
E B, of a known length perpendicularly in the ground; 
then, lying proſtrate on your face, move yourſelf for- 
wards or backwards till the top of the ſtaff E be in a right 
line with that of the tree at D: meaſure the diſtance 
from the eye at A to the ſtaff at B, and alſo from A to 
the foot of the tree at C: then, becauſe the triangles 
ABE and ACD are ſimilar, it will be, as AB: AC 
: B E: CD, the height of the tree required. 

Inacceſſible ALTITUDE of an Object, is that when the 
foot or bottom thereof cannot be approached by reaſon 

f ſome impediment. 

? To take pou inacceſſible ALTITUDE ; let A B (plate IX. 


fig. 6.) be a tower, whole height is required: to do 


this make choice of two ſtations, D and C, in the ſame 

right line with B; then meaſure the ſtationary diſtance 

DC, and with a quadrant, or other proper 3 
take the angles D and C, as before in acceſſible altitude. 

Now the two viſual lines DA and CA, together with 
the diſtance D C, form an oblique led triangle, 
wherein there are given the three angles D, ACD, and 
DA C; for the — of the obſerved angles is equal 
to the angle CAD. Therefore ſay, As the fine of the 
angle CAD is to CD, ſo is the ſine of the angle ADC 
to AC. Then, radius: AC:: ſin AC B: AB, the 
height of the tower required. : 

To find the inacceſſible ALTITUDE of an Object flanding 
upon a Hill. Let A K (plate IX. fig. 4.) be a tower 
upon a hill, whoſe height 1s required to be found on the 
plane at the foot of. the hill: firſt make choice of two 
ſtations, as D, C, in a right line with the object, and at 
D take the angle A DB, then meaſure the diſtance D C, 
and at C take the angles AC B and K CB. Now, in 
the oblique triangle ADC, we have the baſe D C and 
the angles given, to find AC, (as in the foregoing pro- 
poſition) which being obtained, we ſhall have radius 
AC:: fin <BAC: BC, whence A B may be found; 
laſtly, as radius: tang. of. the obſerved angle K C B:: 
BC: BK, which ſubtracted from A B, leaves AK the 
height required. 

he method of taking conſiderable terreſtrial altitudes, 
of which thoſe of mountains are the greateſt, by means 
of the barometer, is very eaſy and expeditious. This is 
done by obſerving, on the top of the mountain, how 
much the mercury has fell below what it was at the foot 
of the mountain. See BAROMETER. 

ALTO and Basso, in law, denotes the abſolute 
ſubmiſſion of all differences high and low to ſome arbi- 
trator. | 

ALTOM, a name given in ſeveral parts of the Turkiſh 
dominions to what the Europeans call a ſequin. See 


SEQUIN. | 
ALTO-RELIEVO. See the article RExLIEvo. 

ALTO-REPIENO, in muſic, the tenor of the grand 
chorus, which ſings or plays only now and then in ſome 
particular places, 

ALT Us, in muſic. See CounTER-TENOR. 

ALV ARIS TS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch of 
the Thomiſts, ſo called. from Alvares their leader, who 
aſſerted the doctrine of ſufficient grace, inſtead of the 
— grace of the ancient Thomiſts. See Tho- 
ulis rs. 

ALUCO, in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
authors call the common white owl. See OwL. 
 ALUDE, a kind of coloured ſheep's leather dreſſed 
with the wool on. | | | 

ALUDELS, in chemiſtry, are earthen pots without 
bottoms, inſerted into each other, and uſed in ſublima- 
ons. See the article SUBLIMATI1ON. * 


The firſt aludel is fitted to a pot, containing the mats 
ter to be ſublimed, and placed in the furnace; the ſe- 


cond aludel is adjuſted to the former; and in this manner 
any number of aludels, requiſite in the operation, are 


tained. 


ricle, or external ear. 


The word is Latin, and derived from alveus, a channel, 
or cavity. | 


ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, ſignifies one of 


hives. 


Theſe cells ſerve both for ſtore-houſes, wherein the 
honey and wax-for future uſe are depoſited, and alſo for 


See BRE. | 
Perhaps there is not in nature a more remarkable in- 


conſtructed, requires the leaſt wax to contain the ſame 
quantity of honey. See the article Comes. 

ALVEOLUs, in anatomy, the ſocket- like cavity in the 
jaw, wherein each of the teeth are ſet. 
ALVEOLUSs, in botany, a name given to each of the 


and a certain earth, found in all the argillaceous foſſils 
hitherto examined. 


duced from different kinds of minerals, whoſe nature and 
compoſition are little known. | 

The reddiſh Roman alum is prepared from a reddiſh 
ſtone found at the bottom of the hill Tolfa, near Civita 


ores; in England, at Altſattel, and ſundry other places, 


from a blackiſh one ; at Leowenberg near Freyenwalde, 
from a reddiſh one ; and from different minerals at Saal- 


Schwentzel, Duben, &c. There are waters impregnated 
with alum, though few if any that leave a perfect 
alum on bare evaporation. 


ſtone of Tolfa: this is ſaid to yield alum. without any 


reddiſh colour of the ſtone. In its natural ſtate it gives 
no marks of alum; and, if expoſed to the air, it conti- 
nues a hard inſipid ſtone. Calcined or roaſted, and then 
laid for a time in the air, it becomes by degrees alumi- 
nous, and gives out its alum on being boiled in water. 


This is the alum which the Italians call alum di rocca, 


alum made from a ſtone or rock ; 2 us, the name 


alumen rupeum, or rock alum, is often applied to the larger 
cryſtalline maſſes, whatever ſubject they have been pre · 


| pared from. 


The aluminous pyritz and bitumens require no calci- 
nation, unleſs they greatly abound with Glphac. Theſe 
minerals, at firſt taken out of the earth, are compact, 
and often bright and glittering: they have no manner of 
taſte, and diſcover no mark of their holding any thing 
ſaline; the vitriolic acid being as yet blended with an 
inflammable matter, by which its acidity and all its ſa- 
line characters are deſtro On bare expoſure to the 


acid is combined with the aluminous earth into a perfect 
alum, the ftone at the ſame time falling into powder. 
The mineral, thus impregnated with alum, is elixated 
or boiled with water; the liquor boiled down, com- 
monly with an addition of urine, or alkaline ley, or both 
together; the clear part poured off and ſet to ſhoot ; the 


cryſtals, if not ſufficiently pure, diſſolved again, boiled 
down with a little more alkali, and cryſtallized afreſh. 
The uſe of the urine or alkali ſalt is partly to clar:fy the 
liquor, and precipitate ſuch metallic parts as it may con- 


tain, and partly to give a body to the alum, and promote 
: : the 


placed on each other, and the upper one fitted to a blind 
head, where the flowers that aſcend higheſt are re- 


ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the hollow of the au- 


thoſe waxen cells which compoſe the combs in bee- 


niduſes to deſend the embryo bees, while hatching. . 


ſtance of inſtinct, than in the conſtruction of theſe cells, 
it having been found that the form in which they are 


cells, 50 v the ſceds of certain plants. y 
,- ALUM, Alumen, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-tranſpa- 
rent, auſtere, ſtyptic ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid, 


The greateſt quantities of this ſalt are artificially pro- 


Vecchia, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. In Sweden and ſome 
parts of Bohemia, alum is made from pyritz and other 


from bituminous minerals of the pitcoal kind ; at Sol- 
fatara near Naples, from a whitiſh earth; in Miſnia, 
feld, Reichenbach, Leuſersdorff, Suſersdorff, Eliard, 


The pureſt and moſt perfect alum- ore is the reddiſh 


additional matter, though not without artificial manage- 
ment: the alum obtained from it is tinctured with the 


open air, the inflammable principle is diſſipated, and the 
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the cryſtallization ; the liquor of itſelf would not ſhoot, | 


but either continue fluid, or if further evaporated, would 
yield only an unftuous maſs. Alkaline ſalts are found 
to anſwer better than urine, and hence are now in moſt 
places alone made uſe of, though ſome till retain urine 
from prejudice and cuſtom. The alkali precipitates not 
only metallic matters, but a — earth which would 
injure the tranſparency of the ſalt, and often alſo a part 
of the aluminous earth itſelf, which falls to the bottom 


in form of a fine white meal, called at the works alum | 


meal; this is to be rediſſolved and cryſtallized afrefh. 
The mineral remaining, after elixation, expoſed for fore 
ears to the air, becomes impregnated with alum again; 


in ſome places this proceſs is repeated a third and fourth 


time, 

Some earths, as the alum earth of Solfatara, and the 
aluminous ſlates, have a manifeſt aluminous taſte when 
newly dug; and hence are directly elixated, without ex- 
poſure to the atmoſphere. In ſome kinds of ſlates we may 
plainly diſtinguiſh the aluminous matter lying in a pow- 
dery ' bury betwixt the flakes or ſcales of which the ftone 
is compoſed. In general, where the mineral holds but 
little ſulphur, it is ſufficient to lay it for a time in the 
open air, defended from rain by a ſhed or ſlight covering; 
it it participates conſiderably of ſulphur, it muſt be pre- 
viouſly calcined ; if very rich in ſulphur, a part of the 
ſulphur is firſt extracted by ſublimation, and the reſiduum 
worked for alum. | 

The alum ſlates near York, in England, are conſidera- 
bly ſulphureous; by lying long in the air, they become 
aluminous of themſelves ; but to promote this effect they 
are uſually calcined. The boilers are large leaden pans, 
nine feet long, five feet broad, and two and a half m 
depth ; the liquor is clarified and diſpoſed to cryſtallize 
by the addition of ſoda, there called kelp, and of urine. 

he alum ore of Schwentzel, near Duben in Saxony, 
above five miles from Hall, is likewiſe bituminous ; 
this is firſt calcined, then expoſed to the air, elixated 
with water, and the liquor boiled down with potaſh. At 
Altſattel near Carlſbade, the workmen, formerly uſed 
only urine, of which they received conſtant ſupplies 
from the neighbouring towns and villages. The moſt 
curious alum-ore known is in Sweden ; ſulphur, vi- 
triol, and alum, being here obtained from one mineral, 
which appears to be a kind of pyrites. The ſulphur is 
firſt extracted by diſtillation ; the reſiduum being ſtrongly 
calcined, boiled in water, the liquor duly evaporated 
and ſet to ſhoot, the vitriol cryſtallizes; the uncryſtal- 
lized liquor, treated with urine and a ley drawn from 
aſhes, yields alum. 

The cryſtallization of alum is uſually ue. in 
large ſtrong wooden caſks, whoſe ſtaves and hoops are all 
marked with numbers, that they may be —_— put to- 
gether; in ſome places iron veſſels are uſed. The cafks 
being filled with the alum liquor, evaporated to a due 
conſiſtence, and ſet in a cold place, the alum gradually 
ſhoots into large cryſtals about the ſides; the liquor in 
the middle is then let off by a cock in the bottom, the 
head of the cafk knocked out, and the veſſel turned up- 
fide down, for the more effectual draining off of the re- 
maining liquid. The cryſtals are then dried in a warm 
ftove, and packed up in caſks ; and the mother-ley, or 
uncryſtallized liquor, mixed with freſh aluminous leys. 
The metallic or vitriolic alum-ores occaſion the greateſt 
trouble; and the alum obtained from them, though it 
appears white, is never totally free from ſome metallic 
impregnation. Conſiderable differences are found in 
alum, partly from this cauſe, and partly from its bein 
prepared with urine or pot-aſh, or with freſh or ſtale 
urine. Theſe differences are chiefly obſerved by the dyers, 
and thoſe who prepare lakes for the painters. 

Alum requires about ten times its weight 'of water to 
diſſolve in. The ſolution, if the alum was pure, makes 
no change in the colour of ſyrup of violets ; but the 
common ſorts change the ſyrup green, by virtue of the 


alkaline ſalt employed in their preparation. Fixed al- 


kalies, volatile alkafies, and borax, added to ſolutions of 
alum, precipitate the earth. Its taſte is nauſeouſly 
fweetiſh and aſtringent. In cryſtallization, it ſhoots into 
large angular maſſes, conſiſting generally of eleven 
8 five of which are hexangular and fix quadran- 
gular, | | 


An ounce of alum contains about five ſeruples and 3 
half of earth, one dram and eighteen grains of vitriolic 
acid, and nearly five drams of water. Great quantities 
of alum are uſed by the dyers, calico: printers,  &c. the 
former ſteeping and boiling their ſtuffs in a compoſition 
made with alum, tartar, and bran ; and the latter print 
their linens intended for reds with a compoſition of 
alum and facrum faturni. See DyinG, and CAlico 
Printing. | 

Burnt Atom is nothing more than alum —_— to 
the action of the fire; by which means it liquehes, and 
boils up like green vitriol ; and when its phlegm is eva. 
porated, forms a white ſpongy brittle maſs : by this treat- 
ment it loſes very little of its acid; and hence almoſt 
totally diffolves again in water, and ſhoots into had 
compact eryſtals as at firſt. The calcined or burnt alum; 
as it is called, proves ſharper in taſte than crude alum, 
on account of the loſs of its phlegm ; and imbibes hy- 
midity from the air. Four ounces will, in the ſpace of 
a month, gain an increaſe of one ounce. Dr. Rhuon 
expoſed equal quantities of burnt alum, for equal lengths 
of time, in a damp cellar, and in a dry upper room; the 
firſt gained half an ounce; the latter only five ſeruples. 

If we attempt to extract the phlegm and acid of alum 
by diſtillation, we muſt either inject the alum by a little 
at a time into a tubulated retort, or put it into a common 
retort, of which it may fill no more than one half, and 
apply the fire in ſuch a manner, that the matter may be 
heated firſt on the ſurface, and thence gradually to the 
bottom. Though the fire is kept up ſtrong for a conſi- 
derable time, we can ſcarce gain more than half the 
weight of the alum of a phlegmatic ſpirit. The reſiduum, 
expoſed to the air, imbibes moiſture, and then yields 
more of an acid ſpirit, the phlegm ſerving for a vehicle 
to the acid. Alum, diffolved repeatedly in vinegar, parts 
with its water more eaſily than at firſt : it now caleine⸗ 
into a white mealy powder, in a warm room, or by the 
heat of the ſun. | b 

ALum Water, a compoſition uſed by thoſe who colour 
prints, &c. and made in the following manner : 

Take three ounces of alum, and boil it in a quart of 
rain or river water, till the falt is diſſolved. Then take 
it from the fire, and after ſtanding twenty-four hours to 
ſettle, pour off the clear liquor for uſe. 

With this water they waſh their prints in order to 
prevent the colours from finking into the paper, and 
give them a brightneſs which they would otherwiſe 
want. 

ALUMINOUS, an epithet applied to ſuch things as 
partake of the nature or properties of ahum. | 

Arominovs Vaters, thoſe impregnated, either by na- 
ture or art, with the virtues of alum. The ſpa at Scar- | 
borough is ſaid to be of the former kind. 

ALSUS, in anatomy, the lower belly or venter. der 
ABDOMEN. | 

ALYSOIDES, in botany, a diſtin genus of plants, 
with cruciform flowers, and elliptical fruit, divided by an 
intermediate membrane into two cells, which contain 4 
confiderable number of- ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 

ALYSSON, or Al vssuu, in botany, is the name of 
a genus of plants called in Engliſh mad-wort : the flower 
is of the cruciform kind, and conſiſts of four leaves; the 
fruit is a- roundiſh capſule, divided into two cells, in 
which are contained a number of ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 

This plant is faid to be aperitive and diaphoretic ; but 
is ſeldom uſed at preſent. | 

ALYTARCHA, a prieſt of Antioch, who preſided in 
the games inſtituted in honour of the gods, over the alu- 
tai, or officers who kept order and decency at theſe 


feſtivals. 


The word is Greek, and compounded of aura, 
and G., chief. Y x 
„among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies a veſſel in 
which wine or water were kept for the ſervice of theeu- 
charift. | | 

AMABYR, a barbarous cuſtom which formerly pre- 
vailed in ſeveral parts of England and Wales, being a 
ſum of money paid to the lord, when a maid was married 


within his lordſhip. | 


The word is old Britiſh, and ſignifies © the price of 


„ virginity.” 


AMA 


AMAIN, in the ſea language, ſignifies at once. Thus | 


to lower amain, is to lower at once, or let go the fall of 
the tackle. 


AMALGAMA, in chemiſtry, a maſs of mercury. 


ted and incorporated with ſome metal. | 
_—_— word is formed from the Greek, ahn, together, 
to join. . . 80 
a HA. ATION, in chemiſtry, the operation of 
making an amalgama, or mixing quickſilver with ſome 
metal. ; 
ituration is often ſufficient to make an amalgama z 
15 proper degree of heat is alſo of very — 
uſe. | : kr ans | 
erc amalgamated with a metal, gives it a con- 
*—— —_ or leſs ſoft, and even fluid, according to 
the greater or ſmaller proportion of mercury employed. 
All amalgamas are ſoftened by heat, and hardened ern 

Mercury is very volatile; vaſtly more ſo than the un- 
fixed metals : moreover, the union it contacts with any 
metal is not ſufficiently intimate to entitle the new com- 
pound refulting from the union to all the properties of 
the two ſubſtances united; at leaſt with regard to their 
degree of fixity and volatility: from all which it follows, 
that the beſt and ſureſt method of ſeparating it from me- 
tals diflolved by it, is to expoſe the amalgama to a degree 
of heat ſufficient to make all the quickſilver ariſe and eva- 
porate ; after which the metal remains in the form of a 

wder, and being fuſed recovers its malleability. If it 

e thought proper to ſave the 1 the operation 
muſt be performed in cloſe veſſels, which will confine 
and collect the mercurial vapours. 

Of all metals, gold unites with mercury with the 
greateſt facility; next to that, filver; then lead, tin, and 
every metal, except iron and copper, the laſt of which 
incorporates with quickſilver with great difficulty, and 
the former ſcarce at all. | 

The amalgama of gold is thus made : take a dram of 
the regulus of gold, beat it into very thin plates, and 
upon theſe, heated in a crucible red hot, pour an ounce 

quickſilver, ſtir the matter with an iron rod, and 
when it begins to fume, caſt it into an earthen pan filled 
with water, and it will coagulate and become tractable. 
Gold will retain about thrice its weight of mercury. 


To make an amalgama of lead : melt clean lead in an | he 


iron ladle, add to it an equal weight of melted a 
ſtir them together with an iron rod; then let them cool, 
and you will have an uniform maſs of a ſilver colour, 
ſomewhat hard, but growing ſofter and fofter by tritu- 
ration. Put this maſs into a glaſs mortar, grind it, and 
mix with it any quantity of mercury at pleaſure, and it 
will unite with it, as ſalt with water. 

The amalgama of tin is made exactly in the ſame 
manner, and this alſo may be diluted by the addition of 
mercury. ä | 
To have an amalgama of copper: take a ſolution of 
pure copper, made in aquafortis, fo ſtrong that the aqua- 
fortis could diflolve no more of the metal; dilute the ſo- 
lution with twelve times its quantity of fair water ; heat 
the liquor, and put into it poliſhed plates of iron, and the 
copper will be precipitated in a powder to the bottom, 


while the iron will be diſſolved: proceed thus till all the | 


copper is fallen; pour off the liquor, waſh the powder 
with hot water, till it becomes perfectly inſipid; then 
dry the powder, and grind it in a glaſs mortar with an 
equal weight of hot quickſilver, and they will unite 
into an amalgama, which will alſo receive a further ad- 
dition of mercury. An amalgama of copper in any other 
way is very difficult to make. 

Pure filver, precipitated from aquafortis, may in the 
ſame manner be made into an ama ; 

From theſe operations we may perceive that the maki 
of amalgamas is the foundation of the art of gilding, both 
on gold and ſilver; and that metals, by. that art, may be 
— confounded, and ſecretly concealed among one 
another. | | 
AMALTHEA, in mythology, the goat that ſuckled 
Tupiter, and was afterwards placed by that god among 


AMANUS, in mythology, a god of the ancient Per- 
fans. It is ſuppoſed to have been the ſun, whom 
” worſhipped under the image of the perpetual fire. 


-hot bed, in February, or the 


AMARANTA, or AMARANTE, an order of knights 
hood, inſtituted in the year 1653, by Chriſtina, queen 
of Sweden, in memory of a maſquerade, in which ſhe 
had reg that name, which ſignifies unfading, or im- 
mortal. ot ; Fo I 
AMARANTH Us, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, ſometimes called prince's-feather, the flower 
of which is roſaceous, and the fruit an oval capſule, 
containing only one large ſeed of a roundiſh compreſſed 
ſhape. See plate IV. fig. 10. 

All the ſorts of amaranthus muſt be ſown on a good 

inning of March at 
fartheſt ; and in about a fortnight's time (if the bed is 
in good temper) the plants will riſe ; when you muſt 
prepare another hot-bed, covered with good rich light 
earth, about four inches thick ; then raiſe up the young 
plants with your finger, ſo as not to break off the tender 
roots, and prick them into your new hot-bed, about four 
inches diſtance every way, giving them a gentle watering 
to ſettle the earth to their roots ; but, in doing this, be 
very cautious not to bear the young plants down to the 
ground by haſty watering, which rarely rife again, or 
at leaſt ſo as to recover their former ſtrength in a long 
time, but very often rot in the ſtems, and die quite 


away. 

The amaranthus tricolor and bicolor muſt be kept 
longer under the frames than the cock's combs ; and, in 
order to have them very beautiful, it will be proper to 
make a freſh hot-bed in a glaſs caſe ; or, where ſuch a 
conveniency is wanting, to erect ſome of the lights which 
were placed over cucumbers, round an hot-bed, and 
cover thoſe with the ſame lights on the top, ſo as to re- 
ſemble a glaſs ſtove. - On this hot-bed you ſhould place 
your amaranthus at ſuch a diſtance from each other, as 
to allow them room to ſpread ; obſerving to refreſh them 
often with water, and in warm weather let them have 
2 Src freſh air. With this management the planrs 
may be raiſed five or fix feet high, and their leaves will 
come to the moſt beautiful colours ; after which they 
may be expoſed to the open air, and removed to adorn 
the ſeveral parts of the garden. Millers Di#. | 

AMARANTHOIDES, in botany, a diftin& genus o 
plants, with flofculous flowers collected into a ſquamoſe 


ad, and a roundiſh fruit. 
AMATORII AHuſculi, in anatomy, thoſe muſcles of 
the eye that draw it ſideways, and aſſiſt the look called 


oi | : 
AMAZON, .in antiquity, a bold daring woman, 
whoſe breaſts have been cut off to render her more pro- 
per for fighting. In a more limited ſenſe, it implied one 
of the ancient nation of women, who inhabited that part 
of the Leſſer Afia, now called Amaſia. We alſo read of 
Scythian, German, Lybian, and American amazons. 
AMAZoNs, in 2 figurative ſenſe, is an appellation given 
to bees from their being governed by a queen. 
LAMBASSADOR, a perſon ſent in a public character 
from one ſovereign to another. 5 
The word is derived from the low Latin, ambaſciator, 
formed from ambactus, which among the ancient Gauls 
 fignified ſervant, client, domeſtic, or officer. 
| Ambaſfadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
AMBASSADOR Ordinary is a perſon reſiding at another 
court for keeping up a good intelligence between the 
two powers, taking care of the intereſt of his maſter, 


and negociating ſuch affairs as may occafionally happen. 
f Ambaifadors of this kind have not been known 2 two 


centuries; before that time all ambaſſadors were extra- 
ordinary, and retired as ſoon as they had finiſhed the 
affair they were ſent to negociate. | | 

| AMBASSADOR Extramrdinary is a perſon fent to the 


=— x 4 


- 


ng | court of a foreign power, on ſome particular and preſſing 


affair, as to conclude a peace, or a marriage, make a 
compliment, &c. | | TX 00 

In fact, there is ne eſſential difference between am- 
baſfadors ordinary and extraordinary; the motive of 
their ambaſſies alone diſtinguiſhes them: they are equally 
entitled to the privileges given to ambaſſadors by the law 
of nations. Soy eee a 
The name of ambaſſador, ſays Cicero, is facred and 


{ inviolable. And this has always been the opinion of all 


nations; for we find that David thought the affront 
| 3 9 offered 
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offered to his ambaſſadors, a ſufficient reaſon for making 
war againſt the Ammonites; and Alexander put the 
inhabitanrs of Tyre to the ſword for inſulting his am- 
baſſadors. | 

AMBERVALIA, in antiquity, a ceremony among the 
Romans; when, in order to procure from the gods an 
happy harveſt, they conducted the victims thrice round 


the corn fields, in proceſſion, before they were ſacri- 
fced. 


AMBE, _ ſurgeons, is the name of an ancient. 


inſtrument for' reducing a diſlocated ſhoulder. 

This inſtrument has received various improvements at 
different times, and by different authors. Mr. Freke, 
late ſurgeon to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, both improv- 
ed the machine, and rendered it portable ; we ſhalt there- 
fore give a deſcription of the ambe, according to his con- 
ſtruction. 

This machine, (repreſented on plate IX. fig. q.) which 
conſiſts of two boxes, A, A, joined at the ends by two 
hinges, contains, when folded together, every thing that 
can poſſibly be wanted in reducing a diſlocated ſhoulder; 
and it may fo eaſily be made uſe of, without the aſſiſtance 
of any other than the ſurgeon 3 that (ſays the 
ingenious author) I may venture to affirm, a patient may 
be ſet down, the inſtrument applied, and the ſhoulder re- 
duced, in one minute, ordinarily ſpeaking. 

The length of this inſtrument, when ſhut up, is one 
foot eight inches, its breadth nine inches, and its thick- 
neſs three inches and a quarter. When it is opened, it 
is kept ſo by two hooks Led on the backſide of it; and 
when one end of it ſtands on the ground, the other ſtands 
high enough to become a fulcrum, or ſupport of the 
lever B B, which is fixed on a roller 6, by a large wood- 
ſcrew, which turning ſideways, as wel as with the roller, 
it obtains a circumrotatory motion ; ſo that it will ſerve 
to reduce a luxation, either backward, forward, or down- 
ward. | 

The roller, on which the lever is fixed, is juſt the 
diameter of the depth of one of the boxes, into which 
are driven two iron pins, the ends of which are re- 
ceived by the two ſides of the box, which are an inch 
thick. | 

The lever is two feet four inches long, and is cut off 
and joited again by two hinges C, to fold up ſo as to 
be contained in the boxes. On the backſide of it is .a 
hook to keep it ſtraight; the other end of it is to hang over 
the roller about an inch and a half, which is to be exca- 
vated and covered with buft leather, for the more eaſy 
reception of the head of the os humeri. 

Two iron cheeks D, are ſcrewed on each fide of the 


lever, to receive through them an iron roller, which has 


two holes through it to receive two cords coming from a 
brace F, fixed on the lower head of the os humeri ; for 
on no other part of the arm above the cubit can a bandage 
for this purpoſe be uſeful ; for, if it be applied on the 
muſcular part of the arm, it never fails flipping down to 
the joint before you can extend the limb. 

The iron roller has a ſquare end, on which is fixed a 
wheel G, within the cheek notched round, which works 
as a ratchet, on a ſpring catch underneath the lever, by 
which it is ſtopped, as you wind it with a winch; and 
may at pleaſure be let looſe, as there ſhall be occaſion for 
it, * diſcharging the catch. We come now to deſcribe 
the brace F, which, compared with common bandages, 
is of more canſequence than can eaſily be imagined by 
unexperienced perſons. It conſiſts of a large piece of 
buff leather, big enough to embrace the arm, ſewed on 
two pieces of ſtrong iron curved plates, riveted together, 
one of them having an eye at each end to faſten two 
cords in; the other is bent at the ends into two hooks, 
which are to receive the cords, after they have croſſed over 
the arm above. | | 

In order to keep the patient ſteady in his chair from 
coming forward, or letting the ſcapula riſe up on de- 
prefling the lever, after the limb is extended by the 
winch, there muſt be fixed over the ſhoulder a girth with 
two hooks at the ends of it, long enough to reach to the 
ground on the other ſide, where it muſt be hooked into 


2 ring I, ſcrewed into the floor for that purpoſe. Philoſo- | 


phical, Tranſactions. | 
Aux, among anatomiſts, implics the ſuperficial jutting 
out of a bone. * 


1 


AMBER, ſuccinum, or electrum, in natural hiſtory, 4 
pellucid and very hard inflammable ſubſtance, of an uni. 
form ſtructure, a bituminous taſte, a very fragrant ſmeti 
when rubbed, and highly endowed with that remarkable 
property called electricity. | 4 

Amber is a ſolid mineral bitumen; not as ſome have 


ſuppoſed a vegetable reſin, or inſpiſſated juice, introduced 
into cavities in the earth, and there indurated and ſome. 


| what changed in its quality; nor is it a true marine pros. 
" 


duction, though ſometimes found in the ſea. | 

This bitumen is met with plentifully in regular mine; 
in ſome parts of Pruſſia; the upper furface is compoſi 
of ſand, under which is a ſtratum of loam, and under this 
a bed of wood, partly entire, but chiefly mouldered gr 
changed into a bituminous ſubſtance ; under the woog 
is a ſtratum of vitriolic or rather aluminous mineral, and 
under this another bed of ſand, in which the amber is 
found. Strong ſulphureous exhalations are often per- 
ceived in the pits. Helving relates, that wherever there 
is amber, there is always a bituminous earth and foi 
wood, a gravelly matter, vitriol, nitre, and ſulphur; and 
that the matter of the amber reſides in the foſſil wood. 
The obſervation appears to be juſt, except in regard to 
nitre, which is never found in the amber pits; ſome 
aluminous matter was doubtleſs miſtaken for nitre. 
Conſiderable quantities are met with alſo in the ſea, near 
the amber ſhores, particularly after a ſtorm, the ſea 
having - probably waſhed out the mineral from the 
earth, | | | 

The principal amber pits are' in the territory called 
Sandlande, between Pillau and Fiſchhauſen, near the 
villages Groſshubenick, Grofsdirſchken, Warnicken, 
Strobſchner, Rittener, Palmnick, &c. The ſhores on 
which amber is chiefly fiſned for, are thoſe called Krecke, 
Nodens, Laſſnick, Knick, Krapellen, Krackſtepellen, 
Crimichen, and Thieſkim or Bruſterort. The manner 
of fiſhing for. it is pretty well deſcribed in Hartmann's 
Hiſtoria Succini Pruſſici. The digging of amber is a 
very dangerous work; the ground not being ſtony or 
rocky as in metallic mines, but ſandy or loamy, and 
hence very ſubje& to fall in when hollowed underneath, 
His Pruflian A receives a large annual revenue from 
this commodity: he has a — council called the 
amber- chamber; and no one but thoſe appointed for that 
purpoſe is permitted to dig or fiſh for amber in his domi- 
nions. Small quantities of amber are met with alſo in 
Bohemia, Sileſta, Saxony, Hungary, France, &c. The 
pieces of amber now and then found in theſe places were 
not perhaps originally produced there, but carried thither 
by the flood. | 

Various kinds of ſubſtances are often encloſed in 
maſſes of amber, as drops of water, which paſs from fide 
to fide upon moving the maſs, ſmall bits of wood, moſs, 
leaves of plants, &c. a variety of inſects, particularly 


gnats, flies, ſpiders, ants, moths, butterflies, graſshoppers, 


bees, worms, cantharides, caterpillars, crickets, maggots, 
lice, and fleas. There are reports alſo of frogs, vipers, 
hſhes, and other large animals being found in maſts 

amber, and ſuch are figured in Mercatus's Metallotheca ; 
but moſt of theſe are artificial preparations ; even the fiſh 
in amber, in his Pruſſian majeſty's Repoſitory, is mani- 
feſtly factitious. The generality are however natural. 
Hence it is evident, that this bitumen has once been in a 
fluid ſtate, though we cannot conclude that it ever was 2 
7 ws or oily matter, and acquired its conſiſtency and ſo- 
lidity by degrees. Appearances are rather contrary to 
this ſuppoſition. The inſets found in amber have no- 
thing of thoſe ſtrained or diſtorted poſtures which animals 
are naturally thrown into upon endeavouring to diſen- 
gage themſelves when entangled in a viſcous liquid: We 
often ſee pieces of amber in which there are perfect flies, 
with the wings and feet beautifully expanded as- if they 
were ftill flying. It is therefore moſt probable that the 
amber was generated inſtantaneoufly from the concourſe 


of mineral oil or petroleum, with vitriolic acid, in the 


form of vapours,: which at once concreted together, and 
embalmed the inſets that happened to Tye in their way, 
with a more durable and precious covering than has ever 
fallen to the lot of the moſt magnificent monarchs. + 
A bituminous wood is conſtanily to be met with in 


the Pruſſian amber pits ; this however does not appear — 


A MB 


to the formation of amber; for that bitumen 
23 — in Italy, where foſſil wood is unknown, but 
plenty of mineral oil or petroleum. 
There are different ſorts of amber in regard to external 
arance ; opake and tranſparent; white or whitiſh, 
Hlowiſh or yellow, greeniſh, browniſh, bluiſh, reddiſh, 
or browniſh red; what is called black amber is no true 


amber, but a bitumen of the pit-coal, aſphaltum, or jet | 


kind. Some divide amber into native and factitious. 
There are indeed artificial maſles reſembling amber in 
appearance; but no true amber has hitherto been pro- 
duced by art. In Holland, a vegetable refin, whoſe 

roper name is gummi de loock, is ſold under the name 
of American amber: this, when in conſiderable maſſes, 
and by itſelf, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the genuine 
amber, by its having leſs electricity, wanting the peculiar 
ſtrong ſmell which amber emits in burning, by its greater 
ſolubrity in ſpirit of wine, and not yielding the fame 
principles as amber in diſtillation : ſmall pieces of the 
reſin, mixed among true amber, are diſcovered with 
more difficulty; and this abuſe is not unfrequently 
practiſed. . 1 5 

Amber is divided by the workmen into different aſſort- 
ments, according to- the ſize of the maſles ; the ſmalleſt 
and coarſeſt bits are called ſandſteiri; the ſomewhat 
larger, ſchlug ; thoſe which are ſtill larger, firniſs, or 
varniſh amber ; the pieces which are large 232 to be 
turned into beads, or other ornaments or utenſils, are 
named from the works for which they are judged to be 
fit. There ate other diviſions taken from the quality of 
the maſſes. Of the opake ambers, the moſt valuable is 
the flaky or ſcaly; next to this the undulated waved ; 
and next in order the cloudy, the cauliflower or pearl- 
like, the milky, the citron yellow, the wax coloured, 
the dark yellow, the browniſh, and the dark brown, 
which laſt is the coarſeſt of all. The tranſparent ambers 
are divided into reddiſh, gold yellow, like a yellow glaſs, 
citron yellow, pale yellow, and whitiſh. Of all theſe 
there are ſeveral ſubdiviſions, commixtures, or interme- 
diate ſhades; and ſometimes we meet with pieces of 
other colours, as * bluiſh, coffee- coloured, opal - 
coloured, &c. ith regard to the tranſparent ambers, 
it may be proper to take notice, 1. That inſects or other 
foreign bodies are obſerved chiefly in theſe; poſſibly they 
may often be lodged alſo in opake amber, though the 
opacity. of the maſs prevents our ſeeing them. 2. That 
opake amber is capable of being made tranſparent by art; 
and hence that all our tranſparent ambers were not na- 
turally ſuch. 3. That the fine gold yellow tranſparent 
fort is entirely natural ; the common methods of im- 
proving the tranſparency, weakening the colour. There 
are means of communicating to amber a variety of co- 
lours : one Somnelſon, an excellent artiſt at Breilau, not 
only made opake amber tranſparent, but tinged it red, 
blue, violet, of a purpliſh, green, and white; and cut it 
into brilliants, necklaces, ear-pendants, bracelets, &c. in 
imitation of precious ſtones; as alſo into ſpectacles, mi- 
croſcopes, priſms, burning lens's, &c. of which an ac- 
count may be ſeen in the Breſlau collections. 4. That 


amber clarified by art is always harder, and leſs electric 


than in its natural untranſparent ſtate. | 

Schroder relates, that yellow amber is made white 
boiling in ſalt- water; and later writers have copied this 
account: on trial, however, ſalt water is not found to 
bave any ſuch effect. The workmen have two methods 
of claritying amber; one by ſurrounding the amber with 
ſand in an iron pot, and cementing it with a gradual 
fire for forty hours; ſome ſmall pieces placed near the 
lides of the veſſel being occafionally taken out for judg- 
ing of the effect of the operation. The ſecond method, 
which is that moſt commonly practiſed, is by digeſting 
and boiling the amber about twenty hours in rape-ſeed 
oil, by which it is rendered both clear and hard; treated in 
oy lame manner with linſeed -oil, it does not become 

ear, | 

Sendelius informs us, that he clarified pieces of cloudy 
amber, by applying them to the flame of a candle, and 
rubbing them now and then with tallow ; and that opake 
pieces, boiled with fleſh and with fiſh, ſhewed a diſpoſi- 
non to become clear. The moſt deſirable point in the 


manufactures of amber would be, to find a method of 
— 1 a | 


melting ſmall pieces into a large one; but all attempts 
of this kind have hitherto miſ carried. 24.3 a 

It is no ſmall piece of art to procure-a total ſolution of 
amber; various methods have been tried with alkalies, 
acids, oil, inflammable ſpirits, dulcified ſpirits, balſams; 
and other menſtrua, without the wiſhed for ſucceſs; 
Hoffman relates, that he has diſſolved amber by two 
methods; one by putting two parts of oil of almonds; 
and one of powdered amber, into a glaſs veſſel, and 
ſetting the veſſel in Papin's digeſter, filed about one third 
with water; the cover of the digeſter being ſtrongly ſe- 
cured, and a moderate fire kept up for above an hour; 
the amber was reſolved into a tranſparent gelatinous 
maſs, on the ſurface of which floated a little fluid oil. 
The other method confiſted in boiling powdered amber 
in water, with an equal weight of cauſtic nitre; this 
corroſive alkali occaſioning, he ſays, almoſt all the amber 
to be diſſolved. Theſe experiments muſt be left to future 
trials: we ſhall however obſerve, - that neither of them 
proved entirely ſatisfactory. Henckel has carried the 
affair much farther, pretending to prepare amber, with- 
out burning, and without alkalies, ſo as to diſſolve to- 
tally in ſpirit of wine: of this aſſertion we can form no 
judgment till the fact is produced. Of the common 
menſtrua, there is not one which totally diſſolves this 
concrete: in Papin's digeſter, the amber perhaps is only 
ſoftened. Moſt liquors however extract ſome portion of 
it. A tincture made in vinous ſpirits is kept in the ſhops. 
Some have thought it to promote the action of the ſpirit 
by fixed or volatile alkaline ſalts: but theſe kinds of ad- 
ditions give very little, if any, affiſtance to the ſpirit as a 
menſtruum, and are accompanied with an inconvenience 
of rendering the tincture unfit for the chirurgical uſes to 
which it is commonly applied. Highly rectified ſpirit of 
wine extracts of itſelf a ſufficiently ſtrong tincture from 
amber: the admixture of alkaline ſalts deepens the colour 
of the liquor, without increaſing the quantity taken up. 
If the ſimple tincture is required to be more ſaturated 
with the amber, it may be eaſily rendered ſo b drawing 
off a part of the ſpirit, which may be — for 
the like uſes again, as being impregnated with the 
more ſubtile parts of the amber. If the ſpirit be totally 
abſtracted, a balſamic matter or reſin is left in the form 
of an extract. This is employed by ſome as an ingre- 
dient in compoſitions for pille Water mixed with 
the tincture renders it turbid; but ſcarce any precipi- 
tation enſues : though in ſeveral books of pharmacy a 
magiſtery of amber is directed to be prepared by this 
means. 

Oil and Salt of AmseR. Amber melts and burns in 
the fire, and emits a 2 peculiar ſmell. Diſtilled in 
a ſtrong heat it yields a phlegm, an oil, and a particulat 
ſpecies of volatile ſaline matter. The diſtillation is per- 
formed in earthen or glaſs retorts, frequently with the 
addition of ſand, powdered flints, bricks, lime, elixated 
aſhes, bole, loam, pumice, ſea-ſalt, coals, &c. Conſi- 
derable differences are obſerved in the products, accord- 


ing to the additions made uſe of; with ſome the alt - 


proves yellowiſh and dry, with others browniſh or 
blackiſh, and unctuous or ſoft like an extract; with 
ſome the oil is throughout of a dark- brown colour, with 
others it proves externally green or greeniſh, with elixated 
aſhes in particular, of a A green. The quantity of oil 
and phlegm is greateſt when coals, that of ſalt when ſea 
ſalt is uſed. I he common addition is ſand, of which two 
parts are mixed with twoor one of amber in coarſe powder. 
Thoſe whoſe ſole buſineſs is to diſtil amber in Pruſſia, 
and whom long experience has taught the moſt advan- 
tageous methods of doing it, uſe no addition, The 


Engliſh chemiſts likewiſe diſtil their amber without ad- 


dition, and ſell their refiduum to the japanners, who 
epare from it the fineſt black yarniſh. See the article 
ARNISH. 


In order more perſectly to collect the ſalt, which is the 


| moſt valuable product in this operation, the Pruſſian 


bo 


workmen frequently change the receiver during the 
diſtillation, and keep apart the phlegm and the light oi! 
which ariſe at firſt, They purify the ſalt by placing it 
for a time upon bibulous paper, which abſorbs a part of 
the oil, and changing the paper ſo long as it receives any 


| oily ſtain. Where a further depuration is required, the 
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falt is to be ſcraped out as clean as poſſible from the neck 
of the retort, or whereyer elſe it has concreted, and 
waſhed off with water. The whole diſtilled matter is 
then to be mixed with a conſiderable quantity of hot 
water, the mixture well ſtirred together with a wooden 
ſpatula, the water, after ſettling, poured off, and freſh 
parcels of hot water added, to extract all the ſaline 
matter that may be retained by the oil: the ſalt ſeparated 
at firſt is to be diſſolved in this liquor, the ſolution fil- 
trated, evaporated in glaſs veſſels to a proper pitch, and 
then ſet in the cold; the ſalt will ſhoot into fine ſpongy 
cryſtals, which may be gently dried upon bibulous 
paper : the remaining liqour may be further inſpifſated 
and cryſtallized afreſh, or evaporated to dryneſs. The 
ſalt obtained by theſe laſt proceſles will turn out browner 
and browner, and is therefore to be reſerved for inferior 
purpoſes, or further purified by repeating the ſolution, 
filtration, and cryſtallization. This ſalt may alſo be pu- 
rified by ſublimation. It effetveſces with alkalies and 
abſorbent earths, and forms with them compound falts 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe made with vegetable acids ; 
its acid matter ſeeming to have a conſiderable analogy to 
the acids of the vegetable kingdom, and being eſſentiall 
diſtin& from the three called mineral acids : mixed wit 
acids, it makes no ſenſible commotion. By theſe cha- 
racers this ſalt may be diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed with or vended for it, 
With regard to its virtues, it is accounted aperient, diu- 
retic, and antihyſteric : its great price has prevented its 
coming much into uſe, and probably its real virtues, 
though doubtleſs conſiderable, fall greatly ſhort of the 
opinion that has been generally entertained of them. 

The oil of amber is rectified by diſtilling it over, either 
by itſelf, or with different additions, as burnt bones, 
lime, elixated aſhes, chalk, tobacco pipe clay, potaſh, &c. 
The beſt method is to diſtil it with common water, and 
repeat the diſtillation ſeveral times with freſh parcels of 
water; by this method we obtain a clear limpid oil, a 
large quantity of thick pitchy matter remaining behind. 
This oil has a ſtrong bituminqus ſmell, and a hot pun- 
gent taſte ; and approaches more to the nature of the 
mineral petrolea than of the vegetable or animal diftilled 
oils. It is ſometimes given internally, in doſes of ten or 
twelve drops, as an antihyſteric and emmenagogue ; and 
ſometimes employed externally in antihyſteric, paralytic, 
and rheumatic liniments, or unguents. | 

AMBERGRIS, Ambragriſea, in natural hiſtory, a 
marine bitumen, about the conſiſtence of wax, of a la- 
minated ſtructure, as if the maſs was formed by a ſue- 
ceſſive appoſition of matter. NE 

It is ſometimes found in the waters of the fea, ſome- 
times thrown out upon the ſhores, and ſometimes met 
with in the ſtomachs of whales and other fiſhes, fre- 
quently intermixed with little bones, claws of birds, and 
other like matters. 

Theſe circumſtances have given riſe to many ridicu- 
lous opinions concerning its origin, as its being the ex- 
crement of birds or fiſhes, generated in the ſtomachs of 
fiſhes like bezoar, being a ſort of wax produced by bees 
upon rocks, &c, 

The greateſt quantities of ambergris are met with in 
the Eaſt Indies, about the iſland Madagaſcar, the Mo- 
Jucca iſlands, Mauritius and Neykotarres, the weſtern 
Sumatra iflands, about the iſland Borneo and Cape Co- 
morin, near Malabar, and on the Ethiopian coaſt, which, 
from Solafa to Brana, is ſaid to be very rich in ambergris. 
Pieces are ſometimes met with of an extraordinary ſize. 
Chevalier and Garcias mention a piece weighing no leſs 
than three thouſand pounds, found in 1555: at Cape 
Comorin, and fold for aſphaltum : and Joh. Hugo von 
Lindſchott informs us, that a maſs of thirty quintals was 
found at the ſame Cape. Monaides and Franciſcus Her- 
nandez mention a piece of an hundred pounds ; Garcias, 
one 4s arg as a man, and another which was ninety 
palms in length and eighteen in breadth ; Montanus, one 
of an hundred and thirty pounds; Kempfer, one exceeding 
that weight, found in his time in the province of Kino- 
kuni, in Japan. The Dutch Eaſt-India company pur- 
chaſed of king Tidori in 1693, for eleven thouſand rix- 
dollars, a piece of ambergris, weighing one hundred: and 
eighty two pounds, which was kept many years at Am- 
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ſterdam, and ſeen by thouſands ; but afterwards broken 
and ſold in pieces. It was of the ſhape of a tortoiſe, and 
meaſured five foot eight inches by two foot two. Ni. 
cholas Chevalier has given a particular deſcription of it 
in a Treatiſe printed at Amſterdam in 1700. 

Ambergris is of various colours, aſh-coloured, whitiſh, 
yellowiſh, blackiſh-grey, brown, black; ſtreaked, PR: 
ſpotted. The pieces which have been ſwallowed 

ſhes are the leaſt eſteemed, as receiving an ill (meſ} 
from the animal. The quite blackiſh and the quite 
whitiſh are to be rejected; and thoſe which are ſmooth. 
and of an uniform texture, we may ſuſpe& of bei 
counterſeits. The aſh-grey-coloured ambergris, wi 
whitiſh, blackiſh, and yellowiſh ſtreaks or ſpecks, is 
accounted the beſt, eſpecially when intermixed with 
beaks of birds, bits of cuttle-bone, or other like matters 
not that theſe are eſſential to the ambergris, but they Pal 
marks of its being genuine, The beſt ambergris is 
light, like wax to the touch, crumbly,. yet ſomewhar 
tenacious, ſo as to ſtick to the mortar or peſtle ; it has an 
agreeable ſmell, but no remarkable taſte: it ealily melts 
in the fire, takes flame from a candle, and burns away 
without intermiflion. 

Ambergris is counterfeited or' adulterated with wax, 
reſin, ſtorax, benzoine, amber, labdanum, muſk, civet, 
aloes wood, old decayed aſh-wood, rice meal, tree moſs, 
and other like ſubſtances. Theſe abuſes are eaſily de- 
tected. The counterfeit ſorts are commonly uniform 
throughout, both in colour and texture, like a paſte or 
maſs of pills, which the genuine ambergris never is. The 
former commonly ſoften ſooner in the warm hand; and 
never have the true ambergris ſmell, no art being able to 
perfectly imitate this. The ſmell is moſt readily diſtin- 
guiſhed in melting the ambergris on burning coals, or in 
a ſilver ſpoon over a Candle, or in the flame; it ſmells at 
laſt like burning amber, but not ſo ftrong. The true 
ambergris bubbles up in melting, and after fuſion 
pears brown. Some judge of its genuineneſs from the 
appearance of a matter, like melted reſin upon 'piercing 
the maſs with a red-hot needle, or other ſlender inftry- 
ment. Menftrua likewiſe afford ready methods of diſ- 
tinguiſhing the * from the ſophiſticated. 

mbergris melts in boiling water like a reſin, and com- 
municates to the liquor a little of its ſmell, which ariſes 
along with the water in diſtillation. It diffolves in lin- 
ſeed oil, if the ambergris be previouſly melted, and the 
oil freed from water. It has been hitherto looked upon 
as exceedingly difficult, and not at all totally ſoluble in 
Firn of wine; the ſpirit being ſuppoſed to extract only a 
mall part, as it does from amber. It has however been 
found that this menſtruum may be made to diſſolve am- 
bergris both readily and totally. If ambergris, broke in 
pieces, be put into twelve times its weight of a good tar- 
tarized ſpirit of wine, or of a plain highly rectified 
ſpirit, the ſpirit will extract little till it begins to boil, 
but will then quickly diſſolve the whole of the ambergris, 
except its impurities. If the ſpirit be impregnated with 
any eſſential oil, whether by drawing it over from oily 
vegetables, or by adding the oil itſelf, it will diſſolve 
ambergris more readily, and in a leſs degree of heat than 
would otherwiſe be necefl: The rectified oil of am- 
ber has been alſo tried, found to promote the action 
of the ſpirit; but the expreſſed oils, recommended by 
Schroder, have no etfet. The tincture made in tar- 
tarized ſpirit is of a deep reddiſh colour ; that made in 
pure ſpirit ſcarcely any. The reſiduum appears of a 
large volume, though when dried proves to be only 2 
very {mall quantity of a ſine earthy matter, amounting 
when the ambergris is free from viſible impurities, to 2 
grain or two upon two ſcruples. It is probable that am- 
bergris has often been diſſolved, though the paleneſs of 
the ſolution and apparent bulk of the reſiduum have in- 
duced the operator to think otherwiſe. In keeping the 
tincture or ſolution, if the veſſel be looſely ſtopt, fo as to 
ſuffer a part of the menſtruum to exhale, a proportionable 
quantity of the ambergris "precipitates, -in form of 2 


white unctuous ſubſtance, like tallow, ſoluble again upon 


adding more ſpirit. Lemery looked upon this as wax, 
and hence endeavoured to prove that ambergris pro- 
ceeded from the labour of bees. 248" th 


Dr. Grimm gives an analyſis of ambergris by diſtilla- 
l tion 
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.  * the Ephemerides nature curioſorum. An ounce 
Aintiues in a glaſs retort, yielded firſt an aqueous liquor, 
chen, as he calls it, a ſpiritual liquor, afterwards a yellow | 
oil with a ſmall quantity of volatile ſalt, a pitch-like 
matter remaining in the retort, He obſerves, that the 
liquor, the oil, the ſalt, and the reſiduum, were all ſimi- 
lar to thoſe obtained from amber, except that the oil was 
in ſmell more agreeable. : a ; 4 Gu 

This analyſis of ambergris confirms the opinion that 
this concrete, whoſe origin was formerly ſo much diſ- 
puted, is truly a bitumen of the amber kind. , 

Ambergris is uſed principally as a perfume, in balſams, 
ſnuffs, dentifrices, hair-powders, waſh-balls, &c. It was 
formerly held in ſome eſteem as a medicine, and ſaid to 
poſſeſs nervine, analeptic, aphrodiſiac, cephalic, and other 
virtues ; but is at preſent little regarded, A tincture of 
it is ſometimes prepared with ſpirit of roſes. This ſpirit 
has no advantage as a menſtruum for the ambergris above 
ſimple ſpirit of wine, though it, may in ſome caſes be an 
uſeful addition in point of ſcent; ſolutions of ambergris 
by itſelf having very little ſmell. And hence it is uſed 
as an ingredient for heightening the odours of other 
bodies, as aromatic waters, ſpirits, &c. The principal 
ſecret in this operation — in adding the perfume ſo 
ſparingly, that while it heightens and improves the ſmell 
of the ſubſtance it is joined with, it may not betray its 
own. A few drops therefore of the tincture of ambergris 
may be very n added to any of the odori- 
ferous waters, as hungary, lavender, &c. Common water 
diſtilled from ambergris proves conſiderably impregnated 
with its fragrance. | 

AMBIDEXTER, a perſon who uſes both hands alike, 
and with the ſame dexterity. 

The word is Latin, ambidextra, and compounded of 
ambo, both, and dextra, right hand. 

AMBIDEXTER, among lawyers, implies a juror who 
receives money from both parties for giving his verdict. 

AMBIGENAL Hypt#rbola, a name given by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Enumeratio Linearum Tertii ordinis, to one 
of the triple hyperbolas of the ſecond order, having 'one 
of its in nite fe s falling within an angle formed by the 
aſymptotes, — the other without that angle. As 
let AC, CD, (plate X. fig. 1.) be two aſymptotes, and 
EEG F one of theſe hyperbolas ; then if the infinite 12g 
GE falls within the angle A CD, and the infinite le 
GF without that angle, the ſaid hyperbola is cal 
ambigenal. 

AMBI 


— 


GUI T, in grammar and rhetoric, a defect in 


language, whereby words are rendered ambiguous, or 


capable of a double meaning. | phe 

The word is Latin, and compounded of ambo, both, 
and ago, to carry. 212 

AMBIT, Ambitu;, of a figure, in geometry, is the 
perimeter or ſum of all the lines that include it. 2 

 AMBLE, or AmBLiNG, in horſemanſhip, a peculiar 
kind of pace, wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame fide 
move at the ſame time. 8 

The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove, two 
legs of a ſide being in the air, and two on the ground at 
the ſame time. An amble is uſually the firſt natural 
pace of young colts, which they quit as ſoon as they 
have ſtrength enough to trot: there is no ſuch thing as 
an amble in menage, the riding-maſter allowing of no 
other paces beſides walk, trot, and gallop; their reaſon 


is, that a horſe may be put from a trot to a gallop without 
ſuch ſtop, which loſes 2 the 


loſes time, and interrupts the juſtneſs 
and cadence of the menage. , 
There are various methods and practices of diſcipline 
for ringing » Joung horſe to amble. Some chooſe to 
toi] him in his foot pace, through new ploughed fields, 
which naturally inures h 
amble ; but this diſorderly toil is very apt to weaken, 
and ſometimes to lame a young horſe. Others attempt 
TE: by Popping bis in a gallop and trot ; ſo that loſing 
f ys he neceſſarily ſtumbles on an amble ; but this is apt 
8 poil a good mouth and rein, and expoſes the horſe to 
e danger of an hoof- reach or ſinew- ſtrain, by over- 
reaching, &c. Others prefer ambling by weights as the 
keygen. and to this end ſome over-load their horſe 
* exceſſive 2 ſhoes, which are apt to make him 
Fo or ſtrike ſhort with his hind feet. 


im to the ſtroke required in the | 


Others fold | 


. 
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| leaden weights about the fetlock paſterns, which are not 
| only liable to che miſchiefs of the former, but put the 


horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, eruſhing of the co- 
ronet, and breeding of ring-bones, &c. Others load the 
horſe with earth, lead, &c. which may occaſion a ſwaying 
of ,* back, over-ſtraining of the fillets, &c. - Some en- 
defvour to make him amble in hand, before they mount 
his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pole, or rail, 
and by Ski him in the mouth with the bridle-hand, 
and correcting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and 
under the bell „when he treads falſe; but this is apt to 
drive a horſe to a deſperate frenzy, before he can be 
made.to underſtand what they would have him do, and 
to rear, ſprawl out his legs, and make other antic poſ- 
tures, which are not eaſily quitted again. Others think 
to effect it by a pair of bind ſhoes, with long ſpurns or 
pers before the, togs, and of ſuch length, that if the 

orſe offers to trot, the hind foot beats the fore foot; 
but this occaſions wounds of the bick-finews, which 
often bring on an incurable lameneſs. Some attempt it 
by folding fine ſoft liſts ſtrait about his gatnbrels in the 
place where he is gartered for a ſtifle ſtrain, and turn him 
thus to graſs for two or three weeks; and afterwards 
take away the liſt, This is a Spaniſh method, but diſ- 
approved ; for though a horſe cannot then trot but with 
pain, yet the members muſt be ſufferers ; and though the 
amble be gained, it muſt be flow and unſightly; becauſe 
attended with a cringing in the hind parts. 

The beſt way is to try with the Hand by a gentle and 
deliberate racking, and thruſting the horſe forwards, by 
helping him in the weeks of his mouth with your ſnaffle, 
which muſt be ſmooth, big; and full; and correcting 
firſt on one ſide, and then on the other, with the calves 
of your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. If you can 
bal him of himſelf to ftrike into an amble, though 
ſhuffling and diſorderly, there will be much labour ſaved ; 
for that aptneſs to amble will make him with more eaſe 
and leſs danger endure the tramel, and find the motion 
without ſtumbling or amazement ; but if you perceive 
he will by no means either apprehend the motions or in- 
tentions, then ſtruggle no longer with him, hut appl 

Newcafi s 


the tramel immediately, See TRAMEL. 
FHorſemanſhip. | 

AMBLYGONAL, in geometry, an epithet applied 
to any thing obtuſe angular, as a triangle, one of whoſe 
angles is obtuſe, or more than o, or other plane figure 
that has one or more obtuſe angles. 

The word is formed from the Greek, auge, obtuſe, 
and u, an angle. 

AMBLYOPY, among 
ration of the ſight, ſo th 
be clearly diſtinguiſhed, 

The word is Greek, a uCauar ia, and compounded of 
aur, dull, and ., the eye. 

AMBO, or Au ox, among the ancients, was a kind 
of pulpit, or reading-deſk, where that part of divine ſer- 
vice called the gradual was petformed. ii 

AMBON, in anatomy, the cartilaginous margin of 


1 


phyſicians, ſignifies an obſcu- 
at objects at a diſtance cannot 


thoſe ſockets into which the prominent parts of bones 
are inſerted in ſome ſpecies of articulation. 
AMBROSIA, among the ancient pagans, ſignified the 


ſolid food of the gods, in contradiſtinction to their drink, 
which was called nectar. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and 

BpoT@-, mortal; becauſe they ſuppoſed that whoever eat 
of it was rendered immortal. 
AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of a diftin& genus 
of plants, with floſculous flowers, divided into five ſeg- 
ments; but the fruit, which in ſome meaſure reſembles 
a club, grows on other parts of the plant. | 

AMBROSIAN Office, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a par- 
ticular office, or form of worſhip, uſed in the church of 
Milan; and ſo called from its author, Ambroſe, arch- 
biſhop of Milan in the IVth century. | 
Originally, each church had its particular office; and 
even when the pope took upon him to impoſe the Ro- 
man office on all the weſtern churches, that of Milan 
| ſheltered itſelf under the name and authority of St. Am- 
| broſe; from which time the Ambroſian ritual has ob- 
tained in contradiſtinction to the Roman ritual. | 


AMBUSCADE, in miley affairs, implies a b 
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falt is to be ſcraped out as clean as poſſible from the neck 
of the retort, or whereyer elſe it has concreted, an- 
waſhed off with water. The whole diſtilled matter is 
then to be mixed with a conſiderable quantity of hot 
water, the mixture well ſtirred together with a waoden 
ſpatula, the water, after ſettling, poured off, and freſh 
parcels of hot water added, to extract all the ſaline 
matter that may be retained by the oil: the falt ſeparated 
at firſt is to be diſſolved in this liquor, the ſolution fil 
trated, evaporated in glaſs veſſels to a proper pitch, and 
then ſet in 'the cold ; _ ſalt _ _ into . ſpongy 
cryſtals, which ma gently dried upon bibulous 
: the — liqour may be further inſpiſſated 
and cryſtallized afreſh, or evaporated to dryneſs. The 
ſalt obtained by theſe laſt proceſſes will turn out browner 
and browner, and is oper” 20 to be 1 LO 
urpoſes, or further purified by repeating the ſolution, 
atzen, and — This ſalt may alſo be pu- 
rified by ſublimation. It effetveſces with alkalies and 
abſorbent earths, and forms with them compound falts 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe made with vegetable acids ; 
its acid matter ſeeming to have a confiderable analogy to 
the acids of the vegetable kingdom, and being — 
diſtin from the three called mineral acids: mixed wi 
acids, it makes no ſenſible commotion. By theſe cha- 
racers this ſalt may be diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed with or vended for it. 
With regard to its virtues, it is accounted aperient, diu- 
retic, and antihyſteric : its great price has prevented its 
coming much into uſe, and probably its real virtues, 
though doubtleſs conſiderable, fall greatly ſhort of the 
opinion that has been generally entertained of them. 

The oil of amber is rectified by diſtilling it over, either 
by itſelf, or with different additions, as burnt bones, 
lime, elixated aſhes, chalk, tobacco pipe clay, potaſh, &c. 
The beſt method is to diſtil it with common water, and 
repeat the diſtillation ſeveral times with freſh parcels of 
water ; by this method we obtain a clear limpid oil, a 
large quantity of thick pitchy matter remaining behind. 
This oil has a ftrong bituminqus ſmell, and a hot pun- 
gent taſte ; and approaches more to the nature of the 
mineral petrolea than of the vegetable or animal diftilled 
oils. It is ſometimes given internally, in doſes of ten or 
twelve drops, as an antihyſteric and emmenagogue ; and 
ſometimes employed externally in antihyſteric, paralytic, 
and rheumatic liniments, or unguents. | 

AMBERGRIS, Ambragriſea, in natural hiſtory, a 
marine bitumen, about the conſiſtence of wax, of a la- 
minated ſtructure, as if the maſs was formed by a ſue- 
ceſſive appoſition of matter. . 

It is ſometimes found in the waters of the fea, ſome- 

times thrown out upon the ſhores, and ſometimes - met 
with in the ſtomachs of whales and other fiſhes, fre- 
quently intermixed with little bones, claws of birds, and 
other like matters, 
Theſe circumſtances have given riſe to many ridicu- 
lous opinions concerning its origin, as its being the ex- 
crement of birds or fiſhes, generated in the ſtomachs of 
fiſhes like bezoar, being a ſort of wax produced by bees 
upon rocks, &c, | | 

The greateſt quantities of ambergtis are met with in 
the Eaſt Indies, about the iſland Madagaſcar, the Mo- 
Jucca iſlands, Mauritius and Neykotarres, the weſtern 
Sumatra iflands, about the iſland Borneo and Cape Co- 
morin, near Malabar, and on the Ethiopian coaſt, which, 
from Solafa to Brana, is ſaid to be very rich in ambergris. 
Pieces are ſometimes met with of an extraordinary Lee. 
Chevalier and Garcias mention a piece weighing no leſs 
than three thouſand pounds, found in 1555 at Cape 
Comorin, and fold for aſphaltum : and Joh. Hugo von 
Lindſchott informs us, that a maſs of thirty quintals was 
found at the ſame Cape. Monaides and Franciſcus Her- 
nandez mention a piece of an hundred pounds ; Garcias, 
one as large as a man, and another which was ninety 
palms in length and. eighteen in breadth ; Montanus, one 
of an hundred and thirty pounds; Kempfer, one exceeding 
that weight, found in his time in the province of Kino- 
kuni, in Japan.  'Fhe Dutch Eaſt-India company pur- 
chaſed of king Tidori in 1693, for eleven thouſand rix- 
dollars, a piece of ambergris, weighing one hundred: and 
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eighty two pounds, which was kept many years, at Am- 


ſterdam, and ſeen by thouſands ; but afterwards broken 
and ſold in pieces. It was of the ſhape of a tortoiſe, and 
meaſured five foot eight inches by two foot two. Ni- 
cholas Chevalier has given a particular deſcription. of it 
in a Treatiſe printed at Amſterdam in 1700. | 
Ambergris is of various colours, aſh-coloured, whitiſh; 
yellowiſh, blackiſh-grey, brown, black; ſtreaked, and 
ſpotted. The pieces which have been ſwallowed by: 
fihes are the leaſt eſteemed, as receiving an ill ſmeſi 
from the animal. The quite blackiſh and the quite 
whitiſh are to be rejected; and thoſe which are ſmooth. 
and of an uniform texture, we may ſuſpect of bein 
counterſeits. The aſh-grey-coloured ambergris, with 
whitiſh, blackiſh, and yellowiſh ſtreaks or ſpecks, is 
accounted the beſt, eſpecially when intermixed with 
beaks of birds, bits of cuttle-bone, or other like matters; 
not that theſe are eſſential to the ambergris, but they are 
marks of its being genuine, The beſt ambergris is 
light, like wax to the touch, crumbly, yet ſomewhat 
tenacious, ſo as to ſtick to the mortar or peſtle ; it has an 
agreeable ſmell, but no remarkable taſte: it eaſily melts 
in the fire, takes flame from a candle, and burns away 
without intermiflion. 
Ambergris is counterfeited or adulterated with wax, 
reſin, ſtorax, benzoine, amber, labdanum, muſk, civet, 
aloes wood, old decayed aſh-wood, -rice meal, tree moſs, 
and other like ſubſtances. Theſe abuſes are eaſily de- 
tected. 'The- counterfeit ſorts are commonly uniform 
throughout, both in colour and. texture, like a or 
maſs of pills, which the genuine ambergris never is. The 
former commonly ſoften ſooner in the warm hand; and 
never have the true ambergris ſmell, no art being able to 
perfectly imitate this. The ſmell is moſt readily diſtin- 
guiſhed in-melting the ambergris on burning coals, or in 
a ſilver ſpoon over a Candle, or in the flame; it ſmells at 
laſt like burning amber, but not fo + The true 
ambergris bubbles up in melting, and after fufion a 
pears brown. Some Judge of its genuineneſs from the 
appearance of a matter, like melted reſin upon piercing 
the maſs- with a red-hot needle, or other ſlender inſtru- 
ment. Menftrua likewiſe afford ready methods of dif- 
tinguiſhing the genuine from the ſophiſticated. 39 
mbergris melts in boiling water like a refin, and com- 
municates to the liquor a little of its ſmell, which ariſes 
along with the water in diſtillation. It diffolves in lin- 
ſeed oil, if the ambergris be previouſly melted, and the 
oil freed from water. It has been hitherto looked upon 
as exceedingly difficult, and not at all totally ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine; the ſpirit being ſuppoſed to extract only a 
mall part, as it does from amber. It has however been 
found that this menſtruum may be made to diſſolve am- 
bergris both readily and totally. If ambergris, broke in 
pieces, be put into twelve times its weight of a tar- 
tarized ſpirit of wine, or of a plain highly rectiſied 
ſpirit, the ſpirit will extract little till it begins to boil, 
but will then quickly diflolve the whole of the ambergris, 
except its impurities. If the ſpirit be impregnated with 
any eſſential oil, whether by drawing it over from oil 
vegetables, or by adding the oil itſelf, it will diſſolve 
ambergris more readily, and in a leſs degree of heat than 
would otherwiſe be orga The reQified oil of am- 
ber has been alſo tried, found to promote the action 
of the ſpirit; but the expreſſed oils, recommended by 
Schroder, have no effect. The tincture made in tar- 
tarized ſpirit is of a deep reddiſh colour; that made in 
pure ſpirit ſcarcely any. The reſiduum appears of 2 
large volume, though when dried proves to be only a 
very ſmall quantity of a ſine earthy matter, amounting 
when the ambergris is free from viſible impurities, to 2 
2 or two upon two ſcruples. It is probable that am- 
rgris has often been diſſolved, though the paleneſs of 
the ſolution and apparent bulk of the reſiduum have in- 
duced the operator to think otherwiſe. In keeping the 
tincture or ſolution, if the veſſel be looſely ſtopt, ſo as to 
ſuffer a part of the menſtruum to exhale, a proportionable 
quantity. of the ambergris "precipitates, in form of 2 
white unctuous ſubſtance, like tallow, ſoluble again upon 
adding more ſpirit. Lemery looked upon this as wax, 
and hence endeavoured to prove that ambergris pro- 
ceeded from the labour of bees. „ 
Dr. Grimm gives an analyſis of ambergris by diſtilla- 
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then, as he calls it, a ſpiritual liquor, afterwards a yellow 
oil with a ſmall quantity of volatile falt, a pitch- like 
matter remaining in the retort. He obſerves, that the 
liquor, the oil, Se ſalt, and the reſiduum, were all ſimi- 
lar to thoſe obtained from amber, except that the oil was 
in ſmell more agreeable. . nr 
This analyſis of ambergris confirms the opinion that 
this concrete, whoſe origin, was formerly ſo much diſ- 
puted, is truly a bitumen of the amber kin. 
Ambergris is uſed principally as a perfume, in balſams, 
ſnuffs, dentifrices, hair-powders, waſh-balls, &c., It was 
formerly held in ſome eſteem as a medicine, and ſaid to 
poſſeſs nervine, analeptic, aphrodiſiac, cephalic, and other 


virtues ; but js at preſent little regarded, A tincture of | 


it is ſometimes prepared with ſpirit of roſes. This ſpirit 
has no advantage as a menſtruum for the ambergris above 
ſimple ſpirit of wine, though it may in ſome caſes be an 
uſeful addition in point of ſcent; ſolutions of ambergris 
by itſelf having very little ſmell. And hence it is uſed 
as an ingredient for heightening the odours of other 
bodies, as aromatic waters, ſpirits, &c. The principal 
ſecret in this operation conſiſts in adding the perfume ſo 
ſparingly, that while it heightens and improves the ſmell 
of the ſubſtance it is joined with, it may not betray. its 
own. A few drops therefore of the tincture of ambergris 
may be very advantageouſly added to any of the odori- 
ferous waters, as hungary, lavender, &c. Common watet 
diſtilled from ambergris proves conſiderably impregnated 
with its fragrance. 


AMBIDEXTER, a perſon who uſes both hands alike, 
and with the ſame dexterity. 


The word is Latin, ambidextra, and compounded of | © 


ambo, both, and dextra, right hand. 

AMBIDEXTER, among lawyers, implies a juror. who 
receives 2 from both parties for giving his verdict. 

AMBIGENAL Hhperbola, a name given by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Enumeratio Linearum Tertii ordinis, to one 
of the a_ hyperbolas of the ſecond order, having one 
of its infinite legs falling within an angle formed by the 
aſymptotes, and the other without that angle. As 
let AC, CD, (plate X. fig. 1.) be two aſymptotes, and 
EEG F one of theſe hyperbolas ; then if the infinite leg 
GE falls within the angle A CD, and the infinite le 
GF without that angle, the ſaid hyperbola is 


ambigenal. ; | 
AMBIGUITY, in grammar and rhetoric, a defect in 
language, whereby words are rendered ambiguous, or 
capable of a double meaning. | | 
The word is Latin, and compounded of ambo, both, 
and ago, to carry. | 
AMBIT, Ambitu;, of a figure, in geometry, is the 
| Perimeter or ſum of all the lines that include it. . 
AMBLE, or Auslixo, in horſemanſhip, a pecpliar 
kind of pace, wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame fide 
move at the ſame time. ; 
The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove, two 
legs of a fide being in the air, and two on the ground at 
the ſame time. An amble is uſually the natural 
pace of young colts, which they quit as ſoon as they 
have ſtrength enough to. trot : there is no ſuch thing as 
an amble in menage, the riding-maſter allowing of no 
other paces beſides walk, trot, and gallop ; their reaſon 
is, that a horſe may be put from a trot to a gallop without 
ſuch ſtop, which loſes time, and interrupts the juſtneſs 
and cadence of the menage. af 0a 
There are various methods and practices of diſcipline 
for bringing a young horſe to amble. Some chooſe to 
toil him in his foot pace, through new ploughed fields, 


which naturally inures him to the ſtroke required in the | 


amble; but this diſorderly toil is very apt to weaken, 
and ſometimes to lame a young horſe. Others attempt 
it by ſtopping him in a gallop and trot; ſo that loſing 


both he neceſſarily tumbles on an amble ; but this is apt 


to ſpoil a good mouth and rein, and expoſes the horſe to 
the. danger of an hoof-reach or ſinew-ſtrain, by over- 
reaching, &c. Others prefer ambling b weights as the 
beſt. way; and to this end ſome over-Joad their horſe 
with exceſſive heavy ſhoes, which are apt to make him 
interfere or ſtrike ont 


with his hind feet. Others. fold | 
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1. leaden weights about the fetlock paſterns, which. are not 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort, yielded firſt an aqueous liquor, | 


only liable to the miſchiefs of the former, but put th 
horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, eruſhing of the co- 


ronet, and breeding of ring: bones, &c.. Others load the 


horſe with earth, lead, &c. which may occaſion a ſwaying 
of,* & back, over-ſtraining of the fillets, &c. - Some en- 
7 * to make him ar in hand, before they mount 
his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pole, or rail, 
and by checking him in the mouth with the bridle-hand, 
and Seh him with, a rod on the hinder hoofs, and 
under the belly, when he treads falſe; but this is apt to 
drive a horſe to a deſperate frenzy, before he can be 
made to underſtand what they would have him do, and 
to rear, ſprawl out his legs, and make other antic pof-" 
tures, which are not eaſily quitted again. Others think 
to effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes, with Tong ſpurns or 
lates before the, togs, and of ſuch length, that if the 
horſe offers to trot, the hind foot beats the fore foot ; 
but this occaſions wounds of the bick-ſinews; which 
often bring on an incurable lameneſs, Some attempt it 
by folding fine ſoft liſts ſtrait about his gatnbrels in the 
place where he is gartered for a ſtifle ſtrain, and turn him 
thus to graſs for two or three weeks; and afterwards 
take away the liſt, This is a Spaniſh method, but diſ- 
approved ; for though a horſe cannot then trot but with 
pain, yet the members muſt be ſufferers; and though the 
amble be gained, _it muſt be flow and unſightly; becauſe 
attended with a cringing in the hind parts. apa 
The beſt way is to try with the Hand by a gentle and 
deliberate racking, and thruſting the horſe forwards, by 
helping him in the weeks of his mouth with your ſnaffle, 
which muſt be ſmooth, big; and full; and correcting 
firſt on one ſide, and then on the other, with the calves 
of your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. If you can 
make him of himſelf to ſtrike into an amble, though 
ſhuffling and diſorderly, there will be much labour ſaved; 
for that aptneſs to amble will make him with more eaſe 
and leſs danger endure the tramel, and find the motion 
without ſtumbling or amazement ; but if you perceive 
he will by no means either apprehend the motions or in- 
tentions, then ſtruggle no longer with him, hut appl 
the tramel immediately, See TRAMEL. Newcafi 
Horſemanſbip. raw | | 
MBLYGONAL, in geometry, an epithet applied 
to any thing obtuſe angular, as a triangle, one of whoſe 
angles is obtuſe, or more than go?, or other plane figure 
that has one or more obtuſe angles. ; 
The word is formed from the Greek, auge, obtuſe, 
and ve, an angle. | 
| AMBLYOPY; among phyſicians, ſignifies an obſcu- 
ration of the ſight, ſo that objects at a diſtance cannot 
be clearly diſtinguiſhed. 
The word. is Greek, aj4Cauarit, and compounded of 
au, dull, and , the eye. 
AMBO, or AmBon, among the ancients, was a kind 
of pulpit, or reading-deſk, where that part of divine ſer- 
vice called the gradual was performed. & 
AMBON, in anatomy, the cartilaginous margin of 
thoſe ſockets into which the prominent parts of -bones 
are inſerted in ſome ſpecies of articulation. | | 
| AMBROSIA, among the ancient pagans, ſignified the 
ſolid food of the gods, in contradiſtinction to their drink, 
which was called nectar. | | 
The word is Greek, and compounded of e, priv. and 
BpoTG-, mortal; becauſe they ſuppoſed that whoever eat 
of it was rendered immortal. | 
| _ AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of a diſtin genus 
of plants, with floſculous flowers, divided into five ſeg- 
ments ; but the fruit, which in ſome meaſure reſembles 
a club, grows on other parts of the plant. | 
AMBROSIAN Office, in ecdlefatlical hiſtory, a par- 
ticular office, or form of worſhip, uſed in the church of 
Milan; and ſo called from its author, Ambroſe, arch- 
biſhop of Milan in the IVth century. | 
Originally, each church had its particular office; and 
even when the pope took upon him to impoſe the Ro- 
man office on all the weſtern churches, that of Milan 
ſheltered itſelf under the name and authority of St. Am- 
broſe; from which time the Ambroſian ritual has ob- 
tained in contradiſtinction to the Roman ritual. 
AMB USC ADE, in mice affairs, implies a body of 
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men poſted in ſome ſecret or concealed place, till they 


| find an opportunity of falling upon the enemy by ſur- 


rize. - + 
n AMBUSTION, in ſurgery, the ſame with what we 
generally call a burn. Sex the article Bun w. 

_ AMEA, in botany, the name of a plant with as 
alated. leaves, which, being dried and powdered) 
uſed by the natives of Guinea for ſtopping bleedings at 


the noſe. 


AMEL, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Boyle for 
enamel, See ENA uE. 4 

AMEN, a ſolemn concluſion to all the prayers of the 
church; and ſignifies, ſo be it. | 
The word is Hebrew; and formed from the verb, 
aman, which in the paſſive voice fignifies to be true, 


faithful, &c. * 


= 


There is alſa formed from this noun a kind of affir- 


mative adverb, ſignifying truly, verily ; and in this ſenſe | 


it is often uſed in the Goſpels. 

The Rabbins are of opinion that the word Amen is 
formed from the initial letters of Adenia, Malich Neeman, 
the lord, the fajthtul king; an expreſſion common among 
the Jews, when they would add a weight or ſanction to 
what thcy affirmed. 7 

AMENDMENT, in law, fignifies the correction of 
an error committed in a proceſs, which may be amended 
after judgment, unleſs the error lies in giving judgment; 
for in that caſe it is not amendable, but the party muſt 
bring a writ of error. 

AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, implies the cor- 
rection of ſome impropriety in the former edition of a 


bock. 

AMENTACEOUs, in botany, an epithet applied to 
ſuch flowers as have an aggregate of fummits banging 
down in the form of a rope or cats-tail. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, a 
pecuniary puniſhment impoſed on offenders at the mercy 
of the court. | | - 

It differs from a fine in being impoſed arbitrarily in pro- 
portion to the fault ; whereas a fine is a certain puniſh- 
ment ſettled expreſsly by ſome ſtatute. 

AMERICA, one of the four grand diviſions of the 
earth. It is a vaſt continent, extending from 80 deg. 
north latitude, to 58 deg. ſouth; and from 35 deg. to 
145 deg. weſt longitude. It is bounded on the weſt by 
the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and 
Africa; and on the weſt by the Pacific ocean, or 2 
ſea, which divides it from Aſia. 

This prodigious tract of land is divided into two pe- 
ninſulas called North and South America, and — 5 


3 by the iſthmus of Darien. 


t is at preſent poſſeſſed by different nations of Europe: 
but Spain has by far the largeſt ſhare; enjoying old and 
new Mexico, Terra-Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonia, and 
Paraguay; beſides a great number of iſlands, _— 
which are Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, and Trinidad. 
The Portugueſe are maſters of the extenſive country of 
Brazil. The Britiſh poſſeſs the provinces of Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida, Georgia, South and North Carolina, V ir- 

inia, Maryland, 3 the two Jerſies, New 
Vork, New England, New Scotland, Canada, New 
Britain, and Hudſon's-Bay ; together with the iſlands of 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtophers, &c. Newfound- 
land, Cape-Breton, and many others. The French claim 
an extenſive country to the weſtward of the river Miſſiſ- 
Gppi, and are in poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Caen, Mar- 
tinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, &c. The Dutch are poſ- 
ſeſſed of Surinam, and ſome of the iſlands on the north 
coaſt of Terra Firma. The iſland of St. Thomas belongs 
to Denmark. 1 

AMETHYST, Amethyftus, in natural hiſtory, a gem, 
or precious ſtone of a purple colour, ſometimes ap- 
proaching to violet, and ſometimes fading to a pale roſe- 
colour. * 


Sometimes it is found colourleſs, and may at any time 


be made ſo by expoſing it to the fire; in which pellucid, 
or colourleſs ſtate, it ſo nearly imitates the diamond, that 
even jewellers themſclves are often deceived, it wanting 
nothing but the hardneſs*to render it ſequal to that 


MY 
2 affirms, that he has ſcen one ſet in a gold ring 


kk 5 


which was ſold for two hundred crown, They * 


found in India, Arabia, Armenia, Ethiopi 3p 
Germany, Bohemia, and Miſnia; but as „„ 
nerally as ſoft as cryſtal; they are not in very great 
eſteem. The oriental are hardeſt; if they are without 
ſpots, they are of the greateſt value. They are found of 
various ſizes, and in various ſhapes, from the bigneſs of 
a ſmall pea, to an inch and a half in diameter. They. 
are adulterated with maſtick, tinged of a violet colour 

placed between two cryſtals ; but the Germans do not. 
think it worth while to counterfeit them, becauſe. they 
are pretty common. 8 

AMETHYST, in heraldry, is a term uſed for a purple 
colour in the coat of a eman. 4 5.4 794 

AMIABLE or Auic Abl Numbers," in arithmetic;. 
are ſuch as are equal to the ſum of each other's aliquot” 
parts. [ "©. WY 

Thus the numbers 284 and 220 are amicable - num 
bers; for the aliquot parts 1, 2, 4, 5, FO, 11, 20, 22, 44, 
55, 110, of 220, are together equal to the other number 
284 ; and the aliquot parts 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, of 284, art 
N equal to 220. 8 998. 

an Schouten is ſuppoſed to be the firſt who gave 
this name to ſuch numbers; and ſhews at Se43. II. 74 | 
cellan. at the end of his Exercitationes Geometr. how the 
above pair of amicable numbers may be found by com- 
mon algebra, by ſuppoſing one of the numbers to be 4% 
and the other 4 y z, and making an equality between them 
and their ſeveral aliquot parts. - Thus, the aliquot patts 
of 4x are 1,4,x,2,2x; thoſe of 4% are 1, 2, 4, 4 
4%, 23, 25 2, y z, z, y, 22: the ſum of the former is 
2 3x, and that of the latter equal to 7 + 3yz+7y+7z. 

ence theſe equations 7 + 3x =4y 2, and 71435214757 

+7z = 4 x, conſequently we have, after due réduction, 
21 ; . * 
92 E, or z . In this equation the leaſt 
value that can be aſſumed for y, muſt be 5, otherwiſe =: 
will be negative; therefore, taking y = 5,-z will become 
II, and 4zy = 220, whence we get 4 x= 284. L. 

If 16x and 1654 had been aſſumed for the required 
numbers, inſtead of the former values 4.x and 4 yz, then 
by the ſame ſort of proceſs as before, 16 y z would have. 
been found equal to 17296, and 16 x = 18416, the next 
pair of amicable numbers, whoſe alternate aliquot parts 
are 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 1151, 2302, 4604, 9208, and 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 23, 46, 47, 92, 94, 184, 188, 368, 376, 752, 1081, 
2102, 4324, $648 ; their total ſums equal to 17296 and. 
18416 reſpectively. | 

It. is eaſy to apprehend, from the nature of theſe num 
bers, that there are but a very few of them, at leaſt to be 
ſet down and manageable by us; for 284 and 220 are 
the = leaſt ; and the two next greater are 18416 and 
17296. | 

AMIANTHUS, in natural hiſtory, vulgarly called 
earth-flax, is a fibrous, flexile, and mineral ſubſtance, 
compoſed of ſhort and abrupt fhlaments. | 

It is a ſtony concrete, of the talky kind, though differ- 
ing from talc in its external appearance. It is not near 
ſo bright, or ſo ſmooth and unctuous ; and compoſed not 
of leaves or plates, but of long filaments like flax : it has 
been ſpun into cloth, and formed into paper, incombuſti- 
ble and indeſtruQible in the fire. 

There are ſome ſorts of amianthus whoſe filaments are 
rigid and brittle, others more flexible : the firſt are not 
at all to be ſpun or formed into cloth; and the latter 
with very great difficulty. This manufacture appears 
to have been known among the ancients, who, according 
to Pliny, wrapt the corps of the dead in amianthane 
clothes, to preſerve their aſhes ſeparate from thoſe of the 
funeral pile; an uſe to which they are ſtill faid to be ap- 
plied among the princes of Tartary-. The method of 
preparation, as deſcribed by Ciampini in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, Ne. 273, is as follows: The tone 
is laid to ſoak in warm water, then opened and divided 
by the hands, that the earthy matter may be waſhed out. 

is earth is white like chalk, and renders the water 
thick and milky. The ablution being ſeveral times re- 
peated, the flax- like filaments are collected and dried; 
they are moſt commodiouſly ſpun with an addition of 
flax: two or three filaments of the amianthus are cably | 


twiſted along with the flaxen-ttrzad, if the operator's 
1 | | | & — 
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rs are oiled. The cloth alſo when woven is 
a gs by oil from breaking or waſting, On | 
expoſure to the fire, the flax and the oil burn out, and 
the cloth comes out pure and white. Probably from the 
diſſipation of ſome extraneous matter of this kind pro- 
ceeded the diminution of weight which an amianthine 
napkin ſuffered in the fire, in an experiment made. before 
the Royal Society; for pure amianthus loſes nothing. 
The ſhorter filaments which ſeparate. in waſhing the 
ſtone, may be made into paper in the common manner. 
The proprietor of a forge in ſome part of France, not 
named, upon taking down his furnaces to repair them, 
found a great quantity of this ſubſtance at the bottom, 
which, like the native amianthus, was capable of being 
manufactured either into incombuſtible linen or paper. 
Upon a farther enquiry, he diſcovered that both this and 
the native amianthus. is nothing more than calcined iron, 
deprived of the phlogiſtic, and that uniting the phlogiſtic 
with this, or the foſſil amianthus, he can reſtore it any 
time to its primitive ſtate of iron. n 
AMICITIA, in the feudal cuſtoms, were lands 
ed to be enjoyed only ſo long as the donor pleaſe 
AMIDSHIPS, amongſt ſeamen, the; middle of the 
ſhip, either with regard to ber length. or breadth; as, 
put the helm amidſhips; i. e. at an eq | 
both the ſides. She bore down, and her ſtem took us 
amidſhips, i. e. in or near the middle, between the ſtem 
and ſtern, or the two ends; 13 5 = 
 AMIESTIES, a ſpecies of cotton cloths imported from 
the Eaſt Indies. _— | 
AMMI, biſhops weed, in botany, a diſtinct genus of 
umbelliferous plants, the flower of which is roſaceous, 
compoſed of heart-like petals; and its fruit a ſmall 
roundiſh and ftriated capſule, containing two ſtriated 
ſeeds, convex on one fide, _ ke 
The ſeeds of this plant have been long known in the 
ſhops as one of the leſſer hot ſeeds, e aroma- 
tic, aperitive, carminative, and alexipharmic. | 
AMMOCHRYSOS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone common in Germany, with gold coloured ſpangles. 
It is much uſed, after being reduced to powder, to ſtrew 


over writings. | 

The word is Greek, and compounded of anni, ſand, 
and Xpue@, old. | 

AMMODYTES, the ſand ſerpent, in natural pibarys 
the name. of a ſerpent found in different parts of the 
world, particularly in the torrid zone, and ſo called 
from its burying itſelf in the ſand. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of «uuG-, ſand, 
and uo, to bury in, or get under. | 

This ſerpent greatly reſembles the viper, except in its 
head and jaws, which are much larger. It is about two 
feet in length, and of a ſandy colour. On the external part 
of its upper jaw there is an eminence reſembling a wart, 
whence it has alſo been called the horned ſerpent. 


The ammodytes of Ceylon is a very large and dan- 
gerous ſerpent, with a mouth full of ſharp teeth. The 


Sn 


eyes are large and ſparkling, and the forehead is coyered | 


with ſmall round ſcales, ſome of which are yellow, 
others red, and ſpeckled with black. On each fide of 


body, above and below, is of a whitiſh aſh-colour ; and 
on the back are angular ſpots variegated with white and 
brown. The ſcales that cover the upper part of the 
body, are placed like net-work, with large meſhes, 
and the tail is ſpotted with brown, ending in a bony 
point, _ | 

The ammodytes of Surinam is a ſerpent which the 
negroes have in high eſteem, and they think themſelves 
very happy if they come into their huts ; their colours 


ſcription. + 


AMMON, or Haumon, in mythology, the name of 


— Egyptian Jupiter, worſhipped under the figure of a, grape 


Bacchus, having ſubdued Afia, and paſſing with bis 
army through the deſarts of Africa, was in great want 
of water; but Jupiter, his father, aſſuming the ſhape of 
a ram, led him to a fountain, where he refreſhed himſelf 
and his army : ip requital of which favour, Bacchus built 


from the Greek 


ual diſtance. from | 


there a temple to Jupiter, under the title of Ammon, | 


AM 


„which ſignifies fand, alluding to 
the ſandy deſart w un 4 * 4 | 

This is the poetical account; but it is more probable. 
that the Egyptians worfhipped the fun under this name; 


for hammah, in Hebrew, ſigniſies the ſug ; or perhaps 
they meant by it Ham, the ſon of Noah, whoſe poſterity _ 
ſettled in 5 | * | | 
Cornu AMMONIS, in natural hiſtory ; ſee the article 
Coax Ammonis. | 1 
AMMONIACUM,, or C AMMoONIACUM, in the 
materia medica, a concrete gummy- teſinous juice 
. from the Eaſt Indies, and generally in hs 
m es, 1 | T ; . 6 
Both the plant which produces ammoniacum, and the 
place of its production, are unknown. The beſt ammo- 
niacum is compoſed of white, whitiſh, or yellowiſh tears 
baked into« maſſes : the internal parts particularly are 
whitiſh ; by age it becomes more and more yellow and 
brown. It eaſily foftens and becomes tough betwixt the 


fingers, Chewed, it diſcovers a bitteriſh, glutinous, not 
difagreeable, taſte. Its ſmell approaches to that of a mix- 


ture of opopanax and, galbanum; ſome reſemble it to 


that of caſtor, others to that of coriander-ſeeds, and 
others to that of garlic. vs 


It diſſolves almoſt equally in water and ſpirit. . Out of 
an ounce of choice ammoniacum, rectified: ſpirit of wine 


diflolved fix drams; water, applied to another ounce, 


took up ſix drams two ſcruples and a half. From the 
matter left undiſſolved by ſpirit, water took up five ſcru- 
ples and five grains; from that which water left un- 
diflolved, rectified ſpirit extracted a dram ; the indiſſolu- 


ble part amounting in the firſt caſe to fifteen grains, in 


the latter only. to half a ſcruple. In diſtillation, ſpitit of 
wine ariſes unchanged ; the diſtilled water has ſome- 
what of a ſweetiſh taſte, and ſmells a little of the am- 
moniacum, but gives no appearance of any eſſential oil, 
Ammoniacum is accounted deobſtruent; promotes 
urine ; and, in large doſes, opens the belly. It is given 
enden in obſtructions of the breaſt, in cachectic, 
ydropic, and apopleQtic caſes, from a ſcruple to half a 
dram. It operates more effectually in a liquid form, as 
that of an emulſion, than in the ſolid one of pills; but 
is moſt commodiouſly taken in the latter, form. It is 
ſometimes. diſſolved in vinegar : externally it reſolves 
hard ſwellings. It is purified by diſſolving it in vinegar, 
wine, or water, and ſtraining and inſpiſſating the ſolu- 
tion. i 
Sal AMMONIACUM. See SATL-AMMOMACUM. 
AMMONITE, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
cornu ammonis. See CoRNU Ammonis. | | 
AMMUNITION, in military affairs, a general name 
for powder, balls, &c. 
AMMUNITION Bread, Shoes, &c. ſuch as are ſerved out 
to the ſoldiers of an army, garriſon, &c. | 
AMNESTY, in civil 2 — implies an act, whereby 
two parties at variance mutually promiſe to pardon and 
bury in oblivion all that is paſt. 
ut in a more limited ſenſe it ſignifies a pardon granted 
by a prince to his ſubjects, by which the former promiſes 


to forget and annul all that is paſt. 
the eyes are black ſtripes reaching to the neck ; but the | 


The word is formed from the Greek 
name of an edi& of this kind publiſhed by 
on his expulſion of the tyrants out of Athens, 

AMNIOS, in anatomy, a thin pellucid membrane 
ſurrounding the foetus. | 

It is an interior membrane, contiguous to the exterior 
one called the chorion, having no veſſels, or at moſt 
very few; and contains 'a pellucid glutinous liquor 
which flows out upon breaking this membrane at the 


0 r, the 


hraſibulus, 


time of delivery. 


are ſo many and beautiful, that they ſurpaſs all de- 


AMOMUM. Verum, true amomum, in the materia 
medica, a cluſter of round fruits, or ſeed veſſels, of an 
orient plant. Each fruit is about the ſize of a middling 
and contains, under a membranous cover, 4 
number of ſmall rough angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh brown 
colour on the outſide, and whitiſh within: the ſeeds are 
lodged in three diſtin cells, and thoſe in each cell joined 
cloſely together ; ſo that the fruit, on being opened, 
appears to contain only three ſeeds. Ten or twelve of 
theſe capſules ſtand: together, without pedicles, —_ A 
woody ſtalk about an inch long : each fingle capſule is 

| | ſurrounded ' 


: AMPS. 


furrounded with ſix leaves ſet in form of a ſtar; and the 
art of the ſtalk, void of fruit, is clothed with leafy 
cales. Of the other parts of the plant, we have no cer- 
tdin account. | 
The ſeeds of amomum are a ſtrong and grateful aro- 


matic, of a quick penetrating fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat, 


like that of lavender, but more agreeable, and of a very 


warm 7 taſte, approaching to that of camphor. 


They are ſaid to yield in diſtillation a large rtion of a 
ſubtile efſential oil. The huſks have the ſame kind of 
flavour in a lower degree. Theſe ſeeds have long been 


- a ſtranger to this country. They are directed as an in- 


gredient in the theriaca, in which they have been com- 


monly ſupplied by the ſeeds of the amomum vulgare 


and the London college, under the name amomum, have 
now allowed either the verum or vulgare to be taken in- 
differently. The college of Edinburgh, while they re- 
tained that compoſition, employed as a ſuccedaneum to 
the amomum, a ſpice more approaching to the nature 


of cloves. g 


Amonmun Vulgare, baſtard ſtone parſley, in the materia 
tnedica, an umbelliferous plant ; very much branched ; 
with a firm ſtalk higher than the branches; deep green, 
winged, ſerrated, parſnep-like leaves ; upright umbels ; 
and ſmall, narrow, oblong, ſtriated, dark browniſh ſeeds, 
flat on one fide and convex on the other. It grows 
wild under moiſt hedges, and by the ſides of ditches ; 
flowers in June' and July, and ripens its ſeeds in Au- 

uſt, 
5 The ſeeds of the amomum vulgare have a light agree- 
able ſmell, and a mild warm aromatic taſte. 'T hey have 
been ſometimes given as carminatives and diuretics, like 
the other warm ſeeds, and uſually ſubſtituted in the ſhops 
for thoſe of the amomum verum, from which, however, 
they are very conſiderably different in quality, as well as 
in appearance: they are not near ſo hot or pungent, nor 


38 their flavour of the ſame kind. 


Theſe ſeeds, infuſed in water, give out very little of 
their virtue : by boiling, their flavour is ſoon diffipated, 
and the liquor becomes diſagreeably bitteriſh : in diſtilla- 
tion with water they yield a ſmall portion of a yellowiſh 
eſſential oil, which taſtes and ſmells ſtrongly and agreea- 
bly of the ſeeds. 

Rectified ſpirit readily extracts their virtue, and, what 
is pretty ſingular, gains from them a green tincture: the 
ſpirit, drawn off by diſtillation from the filtered liquor, 
brings over with it nothing conſiderable of the flavour of 
the ſeeds : the remaining extract taftes ſtrongly and ſmells 
lightly of the amomum, and proves a moderately warm, 
bitteriſh, not ungrateful, aromatic. 

AMPELITES, canne]-coal, in natural hiſtory ; ſee 
the article CanneEL-Coar. | 

AMPHIARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of ar- 
ticulation or juncture of the bones, having a manifeſt 
motion. | 

The word is Greek, and compoundec of aue, about, 
and aplporrs, articulation. | 

It reſembles the diarthroſis in being moveable, and the 
. in its connection. See DIARTHRoOs1s, and 

YNARTHROSIS. 

The pieces which compoſe it have not a particular car- 
tilage belonging to each of them, as in the diarthroſis; 
but are both united to a common cartilage, which being 
more or leſs pliable, allows them certain degrees of flexi- 
bility, though they cannot ſlide upon each other. By 
this ſpecies of articulation the bodies of the vertebræ are 
connected with each other. | 

AMPHIBIOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet applied 
to ſuch animals as live part of their time on the land, 
and part in the water. | 


The word is Greek, aug;8/&-, and compounded of 


«/49t, both, and BG», life; as living in two elements. 
innzus has made a claſs of amphibious animals; 

the firſt order of which contains the tortoiſe, the frog, 
the crocodile, the lizard, the ſalamander, the cameleon, 
the ſcinc, &c. and the ſecond the ſerpents. . 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES, in anatomy, a name given 
to one of the tunics or membranes of the eye, generally 
called the retina. See the article RETINA. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of 2ugBancpor, 
a net, and :, reſemblance ; becauſe the irucure 


*— 


| 


| 


' 


. e 

that membrane reſembles a net; and hence the Latins 

call it retifermis. ©. Ap fung 
AMPHIBIOLOGY, in mar, implies the ſame * 

as ambiguity, or that the phraſe is capable of two dif. 

ferent interpretations. * | ; DT (OP | 
The word is Greek, augiBoroyte, and compounded of 

«4401, about, and gaxx, to throw. _ | VEE 
AMPHIBRACHYS, in the Greek and Latin | 


is the name of a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables} one 


lor and the other two fhort, the former being in the 
middle, and the others forming the two extremi. 


ties. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of ah about, 
and Bpaxug, ſhort. FX ne ood 
AMPHICTYONS, in 921 may; the deputics ſent 
from the different ſtates of Greece, to Thermopile,where 
they met regularly twice a year, in the temple of Ceres, 
built in a large hin near the river Aſophus. "They de- 
cided all differences that happened between of 
the cities of Greece; and their decifions were held 
arid inviolable. TT | 
They had their name from AmphiQton III. king of 
Athens, who firſt eſtabliſhed an aſſembly of Amphictyons, 
in order to unite the Greeks, more firmly together, and 
render therh a terror to the barbarous nations in their 
neighbourhood. | | x 
2 alſo inſtituted a council of Amphictyons on 
the model of the former; and who met twice à year in 
the temple of Delphos. | 
AMPHIDROMIA, a feaſt celebrated 
on the fifth day after the birth of a child. | 
AMPHIMACER, a foot in ancient Greek and Latin 
poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, of which the firſt and 
laſt are long, and that in the middle ſhort. - 
The word is Greek, and compounded of auet, about, 
and IL, 58 | | ' 7 
AMPHI „in antiquity, the principal magi- 
ſtrates of Syracuſe. They 319 6 Rabliſhed by 1 
in the 10gth Olympiad, after the expulſion of the tyrant 
Dionyſius. They governed Syracuſe for the ſpace of 
three hundred years; and Diodorus Siculus ' aſſures us, 
that they ſubſiſted in his time, RB 
AMPHROSTYLE, in ancient architecture, implied 
a temple that had four columns in both the fore and hind 
fronts, which were parallel. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of ant, about, 
pe, before, and cya@®-, a column. | 
AMPHISTENA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſer- 
pent, found in hot climates, and ſo called becauſe it 

moves with either end forward. 
The word is Greek, and formed from aug, about, 
A ifiisel. h lied to thoſe 
A , in phy, a name applied to 
people who inhabit l zone; becauſe their ſha- 


_ dows point one part of the year towards the north, and 


the other towards the ſouth. . | 
The word is Greek, and compounded of aue about, 
and gx;a, a ſhadow. 
AMPHITHEATRE, in antiquity, a ſpacious edifice, 
of a circular or oval form, with a number of riſing ſeats, 
on which the people fat to behold the combats of gladia- 


tors, wild beaſts, and other ſports. 


The word is Greek, and compoùnded of epi, about, 
and 0sa7poy, a theatre. | 
Amphitheatres were originally built of wood; and 
Statilius Taurus, in the reign of Auguſtus, was the firſt 
who erected one of ſtone. The loweſt part was called 
arena, from its being generally ftrewed with ſand, for the 
conveniency of the combatants; and round the arena 
were vaults, in which the wild beaſts, appointed for the 
ſhews, were contained. 4 
Above theſe cells was erected a large circular periſtyle, 
for accommodating the emperors, | Hons and other 
perſons of diſtinction. Over the periſtyle were the rows 
of benches, which were entered by avenues terminated 
by gates called vomitotiæ. e 5 
AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, a temple of view, 
erected on a riſing ground, of a fn. clreutar figure. 
They are formed of ever-greens, obſerving always 
to plant the lower trees in the front, and the taller be- 


They 


of | hind. 


AMP 


They are alſo made of | | 
vered with turf; being formerly.confidered as. great or- 
naments in a garden, but now generally excluded; as 
the natural ſlope of ſuch hills is much more beautifu] 
chan the Riff angular ſlopes of theſe amphitheatres. 

AMPHITRITE, in nee, A goddeſs of the. ſea, 
the daughter of Ocean and Doris, and wife of Neptune, 
She at feſt refuſed the addreſſes of that god, and reſolved 
to preſerve her virginity ;. but Neptune ſent a dolphin in 
ſearch of her, who found her at the foot of Mount Atlas, 
and perſuaded her to the god of the ſea. Two 
of the Nereides were alſo called by this name. 

AMPHITRITE,in natural hiſtory, is the name of a {mall 
naked ſea. inſet, of an oblong figure, with only one. 
tentaculum reſembling a piece of thread. 

AMPHORA, in antiquity, a liquid meaſure in uſe 
among the Greeks an mans z that uſed by the latter 
contained about ſeven gallons one pint Engliſh wine 
meaſure ; but the Grecian amphora contained one third 
more. | 

AMPHORA was alſq a dry meaſure uſed by the Ro- 
mans, and contained about three buſhels. | 

AMPHORA, among the Venetians, is the largeſt mea- 
ſure uſed for liquids, containing about ſixteen quarts. 

AMPLIFICATION, in . rhetoric ; ſee article 
EXAGGERATION. _ r | 

AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, is an arch of the ho- 
_ rizon, intercepted between the true eaſt or weſt point 
thereof, and the center of the ſun, or a 4 at its riſing 
or ſetting; the former is called the eaſtern or ortive, 
and the ar the weſtern or occiduous amplitude. 

The eaſtern and weſtern amplitude are alſo called north- 
ern and ſouthern, as they fall in the northern and ſouthern 
quarters of the horizon. | | 

To find the ſun's or a ſtar's amplitude, either riſing or 
ſetting, by the globe. See Gros. ye 

To find the amplitude trigonometrically, by having 
the latitude of the place and declination of the ſun given; 
let HO (plate X. fig. 2.) repreſent the horizon, P the 
north and S the ſouth pole; EQ, the equator, Z the 
zenith, and N the nadir, ahd the primitive circle HPOS 
a meridian ; then will B be the caſt or weſt-point of the 
horizon: and if C repreſent the center of the ſun, or 
of a ſtar, at its riſing, the arch B C will be the ampli- 
tude required. 86 44 

Suppoſe the latitude 50 30" N. and the ſun's declina- 
tion 21? 00” ; then in the right angled ſpherical triangle 
BDC, right angled at D, are given the perpendicular 
DCS the ſun's declination = 21%, and the angle DBC 
S the arch OQ, = the com 1 Ind, Ore 4a 
hypothenuſe BC; which will be fo y the following 
proportion : | | ew” 4 
As the ſine of the angle DBC 39*, 30' 9, 803510 
To radius — — „, OO - 10,000000 
So ĩs the ſin. of D C, the ſun's dec. 2217, oo 92884329 
To the ſin, of BC, the amp. req. 234, 18 9, 750819 


Magnetical AMPLITUDE is an arch of the horizon con- 
tained between the center of the ſun at his HON or 
| ſetting, and the eaſt or weſt point of the compaſs. It is 
found by an amplitude or azimuth, compaſs, by obſerving 
the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, and is always equal to the 
difference between the true amplitude, the variation 
of the compass. 2 3 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, denotes the 
horizontal line ſubtending the path in which it moves. 
See PROJECTILE. 
AMPLITUDE Compaſs, in navigation, an, inftrument 
more exactly calculated to obſerve the ſun's magnetical 
amplitude than the common ſea-compaſs. See the article 
Amplitude Compass. 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round veſſel uſed by the 
ancients in their baths for containing the oil for anoint- 


ing their bodies. It alſo ſignified a cup made of glaſs or 


leather for drinking out of at table. 


. AMPU TATION, in ſur the operation of cutting 
. * | a { muſt bind the ſtump, and 


off a limb or other part of 7 2 

Manner of AMPUTATING A Limb. — Lay your patient 
on a table, three feet four inches high, which is much 
bettet than a low ſeat, both for ſecuring him ſteady, and 
. giving yourſelf the advantage of operating without 
10 | 


* 
e a 


gopes on the ſides of hills co- | 
in the other ſituation. Whi 


of the 1 


— 


: 
— 
* * 
2 *J 4 k " 


topping, which is not only painful, but inconvenienit | 
ty e one of your . holds 
the leg, you muſt roll a flip of fine rag, half an inch 


tiful | broad, three or four times round it, about four or five 


inches below the inferior extremity of the patella ; this 


being pinned on is to ſerve as a guide to the knife, which 


without it, perhaps, would not be directed fo dexterouſly ;, 
the manner of rolling has always been perpendicular to 
the length of the leg; büt having obſerved, that though, 
the amputation at firſt be even, yet afterwards the gaftro- 
conemius muſcle, contracting, draws back the inferior 
part of the ſtump more ſtrongly than the other muſcles 
can do the reſt of it; 1 have lately, in order to preſet̃ve 
the regularity of the cicatrix, allowed for this exceſs of 
contraction, and made the cifcular inciſion in ſuch a 
manner that the part of the wound which is on the calf 
8 F. is farther from the ham than that on the ſhin 
is from the middle of the patella. | 

In the mean time, bne of your aſſiſtants muſt a 
ſtrong ligature round the thigh about three or four inches 
above the patella, which, palüng through a couple of ſlits 
in a ſquare piece of leather, he muſt twiſt 'with a touthi- 
quet, till the artery is ſufficiently compreſſed, to prevent 


any great effuſion of blood; and, to do it more effectually, 
he may lay a bolſter of tow or linen under the ligature, 


upon that part whete the artery creeps. . | 
The courſe of the blood being ſtopped, you muſt begin 


your incifion juſt below the linen roller, on the under 
part of the ſind, bringing your knife towards you; which, 


at one ſweep, may cut more than the ſemi-circle : then, 


beginning your ſecond wound on the upper patt, it muſk 
be continued from the one extremity to the other of the 
wound, making them but one line. The incifions 
muſt be made quite through the membrana adipoſa, as 
far as the muſcles ; then, taking off the linen roller, and 
an aſſiſtant drawing back the ſkin as far as it will go, 
ou make your wound from the edges of it, when drawn. 
ack, through the fleſh to the bone, in the ſame manner 
as you did through the ſkin, Before you ſaw the bones, 
you muſt cut the ligament between them with the point 
of your knife; and the aſſiſtant, who holds the leg while 
it is ſawing, muſt obſerve not to lift it upwards, which 
would clog the inſtrument. 

In amputating below the knee, it is of advantage to 
ſtand on the inſide of the leg, becauſe the tibia and fibula 
lie in a poſition to be ſawed at the ſame time, if the in- 
ſtrument be applied externally : whereas, if we lay it on 
the inſide of the leg, the tibia will be divided firſt, and 


the fibula afterwards ; which not only lengthens the 


operation, but is alſo apt to ſplinter the fibula when it is 
moſt ſawed through, unleſs the aſſiſtant be very careful 
in ſupporting it. rt e 
hen the leg is taken off, the next regard is to be 
had to the ſtopping of the blood, which muſt be effec- 
tually done beſore the patient is put to bed, or there will 
be great danger of bleeding again, when the fever is ex- 
cited, and the veſſels of the Rump dilated, both which 
happen a very little while after the operation. There is 
no method for this purpoſe ſo ſecure as tying the extre- 
mities of the veſſels with a ligature, which, with a crook- 
ed needle paſſed twice through the fleſh almoſt round 
them, will, when the knot is made, neceſſarily incloſe 
them in the ſtricture; and to diſcover the orihce of a 
veſſel, your aſſiſtant muſt, every time looſen the tourni- 
gore: this is a much better way than uſing the artery 
orceps, where the veſſels are apt to lip away out of the 
ligature ; and as to ſtiptic applications, their want of 
ſafety is ſo well known now, that the uſe of them, in 
hemorrhages from large veſſels, is almoſt univerſally re- 


jected. 


It ſometimes happens in a large ſtump, that ten or more 
veſſels require tying ; which done, you muſt apply Jooſe 
dry lint to the wound, or, in caſe the ſmall veſſels bleed 

lentifully, you muſt throw a handful of flour among the 
line, which will contribute to the more effectual ſtopping 
up their orifices. Before you lay on the pledget, you 
gin to roll from the lower 
art of the thigh down to the extremity of the ſtump. 
he uſe of this roller is to keep the ſkin fotwards, which, 
notwithſtanding the ſteps already taken to prevent its 


falling back, would in ſome meaſuredo ſo, unleſs ſuſtained 


Ee in 


in this manner. The dre 


reduced the wound to an habitua 


In all amputations of the upper limbs, to p 


fings may be fecured by the 
croſs cloth and gentle bandage z and the method of 


treating the wound muſt be the ſame as that for other 
recent and inciſed wounds; See the article Wood: 


T have juſt now deſcribed, the. cure of a ſtump was al- 
ways 2 work of time; for dy cutting down to the bone 
at once, and ſawing it directfy, the conſequetice was, 
that the ſkin and fle withdreFchemſelves, and left it 
protruding out of the wound tw6 br three inches in ſore 
caſes ; ſo that it rarely happened that an exfoliation did 
not follow ; which, beſides being 7 alfo A 
ulcer, and at beſt le 
a pointed ſtump, with a cicatrix ready to fly open upon 
the leaſt accident; all which inconvenencies are ayoided 
by this new method, and I know not of any objection to 
it, unleſs that the pain of making the wound is ſuppoſed 
to be twice as much as in the other, becauſe of the double 
inciſion ; but when we conſider that we only cut the ſkin 
once, and the fleſh once, though not in the ſame mo- 
ment, I fancy, upon reflection, the difference of pain 
will be thought inconſiderable. 3 
In amputating the thigh, the firſt inciſion is to be made 
4 little more than two inches above the middle of the 
patella; after the operation, a roller ſhould be carried 
round the body, and down the thigh, to ſupport the ſkin 


and fleſh. This is alſo the moſt proper bandage, as ab- 


ſceſſes will ſometimes form in the upper part of the thigh, 
which cannot diſcharge themſelves fo conveniently with 
any other, it being almoſt impraQticable to roll about the 
abſceſs, unleſs you begin from the body. 

The amputation of the arm and cubit differs ſo little 
from the foregoing operations, that it will be but a repe- 
tition to deſcribe it. However, it muſt be laid down as 
a rule, to preſerve as much of the limb as pom, and, 


ace your pa- 
tient in a Chair. 


There are, in armies, 4 great many inſtances of gun- 
ſhot wounds of the arm, neat the ſcapula, which require 
amputation at the ſhoulder ; but the apprehenſion of 
loſing the patients on the ſpot by the hemorrhage, has 


deterred ſurgeons from undertaking it. I have heard of | 


its having been done once.; but, though it had never 
been performed, we might learn it is practicable from 
the caſe of a poor miller, whoſe arm and ſcapula were 
both torn from his body by a rope which was acciden- 
tally twiſted round his wriſt, and ſuddenly drawn up by 
the mill, The poor man recovered in a * weeks. It 
is remarkable in this accident, that, after fainting, the 
hemorrhage ſtopped of itſelf, and never bled afreſh, 
though nothing but lint and turpentine were laid on the 
great veſſels. In caſe, therefore, of a wound or fracture 
near the joint, or incurable fiſtulas in the joint, not at- 
tended with much caries, I think the operation may be 
eee ſafely in this manner: The patient's arm being 

eld horizontal, make an inciſion through the mem- 
brana adipoſa, from the upper part of the ſhoulder, acroſs 
the pectoral muſcle down to the arm- pit; then, (or, 


the knife with its edge upwards, divide that muſcle, and | 


part of the deltoid ; all which may be done without dan- 
ger of wounding the great veſſels, which will become 
expoſed by theſe openings; if they be not, cut ſtill more 
of the deltoid muſcle, and carry the arin backward ; 
then with a ſtrong ligature having tied the artefy and 
vein, purſue the circular incifion through the joint, and 
carefully divide the veſſels at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
low the ligature ; the other ſmall veſſels are to be ſtopped 
as in other caſes. | . | 

In performing this operation, regard ſhould be had to 
the ſaving as much fkin as poſſible, and to the fituation 
of the proceſſus acromion, which projecting conſiderably 
beyond the joint, an unwary operator would be apt to 
cut upon it; a 
The amputation of the fingers and toes is better per- 
formed in their articulation, than by any of the other 
methods: for this purpoſe a ſtraight knife muſt be uſed, 
and the inciſion of the ſkin be made not exactly upon 
the joint, but a little towards the extremity of the fingers, 
that more of it may be preſerved for the eaſier healing 


- afterwards; it will alſo facilitate the ſeparation in the 


joint, when you cut the finger from the metacarpal bone, 


| fotts When the ligatite is mittel. 
Before the invention of making the double inciſion | 


| ANA 
| to make two mall Jomgiidinal inciſen if Welt MT of 
it firſt; In thefe amputations there is Jane 4 vel 
dr two that require tying, and which often ptove tally 


It may happen that the bones of the toes; ani p only 
of the metatarſal bones, ate carious, in which cafe the } 
need not be cut off; but only fo much of the foot py. 
diſordered; x ſmall fpting-ſaw is better to divide | 
here than a large one. W her this operatiort is per bfu 
ed, the heel and remainder'of the foot will be of grent 
ſervice, and the wound heal up fafely, as I hate on 
found b . 7 Sar t Surger g. 
AMS FIANS, in ecclefiaftical hiſtory, 4 Net ef 
proteſtarits wh appeared itt the fixteeath centuty, and 
acquired the name from one Amfderf their leader. 
hey maintained that good works were fo far from 
oy profitable, that they were even pernicious, and obs 
ſtacles iti the road to falvation. r 709.96 en 
AMULET, a charm, ot prefervative agaitift mifchlef 


| witchcraft, and diſeaſes, r r 2 
The word is Latin, amuleium, which fignifies the ſame 


thing. 

The ancients of all nations were extremely fond 
amulets; but the preſent phitoſophy has pretty well ba- 
niſhed — and other impoſitions of the fame kind from 
the world. $4.5 eee 

AMYDALES, in anatomy; fre the -articte Tox- 
8118s. | Sr. 
e.. the almond-tree. See AlMonp⸗ 

REE. 2 

ANA, among phyſicians, denotes an equal quantity 
2 the ingredients that immediately precede it in pre. 
cription. ; 8 

ANABAPTIS TS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
proteſtants that ſprung up in Germany about the year 
1521, immediately after the reformation of Luther, They 
at firſt preached up an entire freedom from all fubjectioi 
to the civil power; but their principal tenet, and th 
from whente they take their name, conſiſts in te-baprit- 
| e ng 8 converts to their ſect, and condemning infant- 
| daptilm. | | CORRS: 

The word is formed from the Gretk, ara, again, and 

Co, to baptize. F "oY 
e fanaticiſm of this ſect roſe to an amazing height, 
and many places ſuffered ſeverely, particularly the town 
of Munſter, which they ſeized ; and one John of 
the king of this New Jeruſalem, defended himſelf in it 
as long as poſſible ; but the place was at length taken, 
and that ringleader of the anabaptiſts put to death in the 
year 1536. The anabaptiſts of Frieſtand and Holland 
condemned the ſeditious behaviour of their brethren at 
Munſter ; though they themſelves raiſed ſeveral commo- 
tions under the conduct of one Mennon. They were, 
however, ſome time after pretty well cured of their prin- 
cipal exrors; ſo that they no longer pretended to inſpi- 
ration ; no longer oppoſed magiſtrates; nor preschet up 
a freedom from all ſubjections, a community of goods, 
and the like. x Bags +3 05 90 7 1 0 

They ſupported their principal tenet from the foflow - 
ing words of our Saviour, He that believech, and is 
„ baptized, ſhall be ſaved.“ Now as adults alone fre 
capable of believing, they argued, that adults only were 
fit to be "baptized. Calvin, and other writers againſt 
them, had recourſe to the practice of the primitive 
| church, which is clearly on the fide of inlant baptiſin, 
But ſome drew an argument againſt them from the Scrip- 
ture, which tells us that children are capable vf the king 
dom of heaven, and at the ſame time aſſures us, that ex- 
cept a man be baptized he cannot enter into the kingtot 
of God: ſince therefore, fay they, childten are capable 
of entering into the kingdom of God, they are alſo qua- 
lified for being baptized. 5 n 

It will be neceſſary to add, that the anabaptiſts of 
England are not included in the above deſctiption ; for, 
except their rejecting infant baptiſm, they differ very 
little from the other proteſtant diſſenters, as may be ſeen 
in a Confeſſion of Faith, publiſhed in the year 1689, by 
the reprefentatives of their congreg ation. 

ANRABASII, in antiquity, were couriers who were ſent 
on horſeback, or in chariots, with diſpatches of im- 
portance. ee eee ieee 2 - 

The 


ANA 


* 2. nant david ft wining, | 


AZ ON, in aſtronomys the Arabic name for 
the —— tail, or fouthern-node of the moon. Ste 


Non 

i ANACALYPTERIA, in antiquity, were feſtivals 
obſerved: —_—_ the Greeks on the day when the bride 
was E lay a. her veil, and appear in 


= — word i is Greek, and 4 derived from au, to 


* NAcAlTPsEROs, ; Live-ever; or or Roſo-roet; 
in botany, the name of a whoſe root tonfifts of 
es 


ſeveral white fleſhy tube Its ſtalks are folid; up- 
right, and round, divided into a few branches, 3 


foot and ® half ie height; en which are 
— Juicy leaves, like —— rſlane or houſeleek, fa 
reen colour, with a re caſt. The flowers e ro. 
| on the top in umbels, 'and 
of a — with five and ſeveral ſmall 
ſtamina. A piſtil ariſes from the lower-cup, which turns 
into a fruit, conſiſting of five capſulz, collecting as it 
were into a head, which are full 5 of hard ſeeds. 
ine is now never given inwardly, and but ſeldoti 
employed outwardly, h it is faid to heal freſh 
panes cd ulcers. The juice is, however, 
1 Hoffman againſt ujcers of the womb. 
NAC PTIC, an epithet applied to ſounds pro- 
duced by reflection, and particularly to echos. See 
Ecno. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of are; againg 
2 
o, an 4 term ana ic 
to — part of optics 18 relates to reflection, now 
called catoptrics. See CaTopTRICS, 
: ANACARDIUM, the name of two ſpecies of trees, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets accidentale and oriental. 
They are both of the claſs of the Prunifere of Mr. Ray. 
 ANACARDIUM Qtctidentale is the fruit of the aca Jou or 
caſhew-nut-tree; See the article Acajov. 
| ANACARDIUM Oriemtale is the fruit of a large tree 
found only in the Eaſt Indies. The fruit, or nut, com- 
— called the Malacca bean, is of a moderately large 


fize, of a ſhining black colour, in the ſhape of a heart | 


flattened, of u very thick pedicle, 8 ag almoſt the 
whole baſe. The kernel is covered b N Ha tough rinds, 
between wWhich is lodged a fungous e, containing 
in its cells an extremely — matter, in a liquid form; 
while the nut is freſh, but grows dry by Jong SAP 
It is uſed in the ſame intentions with the acajou. 
1 55 | 

ANACAPTHARSIS, - among phyſicians, implies 4 
diſcharge of noxious Kumours, either by vomit or by 
ſpitt 0 
The word js Greek, and derived from wen: 
to purge upwards. 
ANACARTHARTICS, medicines that promote: an 
mn. 

 ANACEPHALZOSIS, in ehetoric; a recabioutation 
of the heads-of u diſcourſe. See RecaPrrULATION. 

Au word is Greek, and compounded of ara, again, 

a head, or chief point. 
ANACHORITS, or ANCHORITs, in .ecctefiafiicat 

hiſ „a fort of monks in the primitive Chriſtian church, 
ſo called from their retiring from ſociety, and living in 
private cells in the wilderneſs. Such were Paul and An- 
thony, and Hilarion, me firſt founders of the monaſtic 
life in t and Paleſtine. Some of them lived in caves; 
as St. Oryſoſtom tells us the monks of Mount Caſius, 
near Antioch, did ; and others in little tents or cells. 
| When many "of theſe were placed together in the ſame 
wildetnelſs, at ſome diftance from one another, they were | ay 
all called by one common frame, Laura, which, as Eva- 
grius informs us, differed from a cencbium, or com- 
munity, in this, that a laura conſiſted of many cells, 
divided from each other, where every monk provided for 
himſelf; but a exnodien was bat ce habitation, where 
the monks tired in ſociety: and had all things in com. 
mon. 

Phe word ioformad From the Greek, ar open to re. 
tire 2 region. 


razr. 


ANA 


|  ANACHRONISM, an error in chronology; 7 whergby 


an event is placed more early than it really happened 
but it is often uſed to imply any chronological miſtake; | 
OC IIS Ba S Sap the Gen win; Ahn ack 


here, ti 
ANACLASTICS, that part of optics which conli 


dered the refraction of light, and commonly called . | 


_ See F 

word is formed from the or 

backward; and jaats, to break. Greek, a, again, 
ANACLETERI 

ancients on the da ay 


and aſſumed the re 

made a ſolemn declatation to their people. | 

he word is formed from the Greek; ara; and 8 
td appeal. 

ANACREONMTIC For 6; in ancient poetry, a kind of 
verſe ſo called from its being greatly uſed; if not in- 
vented; by the poet Anacreon. It conſiſts of three feet 
and 4 h f, aſlaly as and iambuſes, and fome- 
times of anapeſts. 5 verſe of Horace is of 
this kind: 

Lydia dit per omnes; 

 ANADIPLOSIS, in rhetoric and poetry, implies a 
tepetition of the laſt word of a line, or cloſe of a 5 
in the veginaing of the next. As the n verſes of 


Virgil: 
Orpheus in Frick <A uh «One, 


The woid is Greek, and compounded of aye, nach 
Free, to double, or repeat. 

 ANADIPLOS1s, among phyſicians, implies the return 
of the cold fit in a ſemi-tertian ague, before the fit is 
entirely ended. 

ANADROM Os, an epithet apple. „ by naturaliſts; 
to ſuch fiſh as go at ſtated ſeaſons from the freſh water 
into the ſea, and afterwards return again to the rivers. 

The word is formed from the 5 «rad pon, res 
turning back. 

-ANAGALLIS, Pimpernel, in botany, the name of 
two ſpecies of plants reſembling chickweed, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithets mas and fermina. 

ANAGALL1s Mas; male pimpernel, has a white ſingle 
_ 3 is Lage 6 they 

e on the nine inches in uare 
and ſmooth, and the leaves placed by paits, 1nd me: 
times three at a time oppoſite to each othet ; 


their kings or princes came of 
of government; on which occation 


have no pedicles. The lower ſurface is —— with 


blackiſh red ſpots ; and the flower conſiſts of one leaf; 
divided into five ſharp ſegments, of a purpliſh' red co- 
lour, with purple ſtamina, on which are yellow heads; 
The flower - cup is alſo divided into five rts; from which 
4 piſtil ariſes faxed in the middle of the Gower like a nail; 
and finally becomes a fruit, or ok us ſhell, incloſing 

s wrinkled ſeeds. This is ane of the ſleep- 

- plants, or thoſe -whoſe flowers open about eight 

o'clock in the bach. Me and cloſe again ſoon ' The 
noon. 

AWAGALAIS Fomina, e pimpernel, differs only 
from the former in the colour of the flower; which is 
blue, and in being more ſcarce than the farmer, which is 
common in our.corn-fields. The male pimpernel i is uſed 
as a ſallad and a pot-herb in many parts of England; 
though it is by ſome recommended as an excellent me- 
dicine againſt madneſs and the epilepſy, provided. four 
ounces: of the juice be given thrice a:day ; but it is not 
now depended upon for any ſuch purpoſe. 

| ANAGOGY, - among eccleſiaſtical writers, inplics 
the elevation of the ſoul to things celeſtial and eternal. 

The word is Greek, arayoyny and compounded of 
4, apward, and ayoyn, from 42%, to draw. 
FANAGRAM, a tranſpoſition of the letters of * 
name, whereby a new word is formed from the fame let- 
ters, either to the advantage or diſadvantage of the . 
or ching to which the name belongs. 

* — word is formed from che Greek, n and a tra, 
A letter. 

ANAGRAMMATIST, a” — of a anagrams. 

nee, in boat „ ſee the article B Ax- 
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.  ANAITIS, in mythology, a pagan goddeſs particu- 


larly worſhipped by the Armenians. The greateſt men 
in the country dedicated their daughters to her ſervice, 
who thought it an honour to proſtitute themſelves to all 
thoſe who came to ſacrifice to this falſe deity ;- after 
which they were eagerly courted in marriage, as being 
thought to have acquired an extraordinary ſanctity 
— 2 Upon the feſtival of this idol, the men and 
women met in crouds together, and intoxicated them- 
ſelves with wine. The reaſon of the inſtitution of the 
feſtival was this: Cyrus, having undertaken an expedi- 
tion againſt the Sacæ, and, being beaten, fled with his 


army; but afterwards, encamping in the place where he 


had left his baggage, he refreſhed his army, and then 
counterfeited a fight. The Sacz, purſuing him, and 
finding the enemy's camp deſerted, but repleniſhed with 
wine and proviſions, eat and drank till they had quite in- 
toxicated themſelves. Cyrus, returning, flew them all, 
and conſecrated that day to the goddeſs. | 

ANALECTA, in matters of literature, implies a col- 
lection of ſmall pieces of compoſitions, as eſſays, re- 
marks, &c. D 

The word is Greek, and derived from ayaatyw, to 
collect, or gather together. | 

ANALEMMA, a very ancient aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, as appears by its having been treated of by Ptolemy 
himſelf, in a peculiar work, which was afterwards pub- 
liſhed with a commentary upon it by Frederic Comma- 
dine. The conſtruction of this inſtrument, which con- 
ſiſts of an orthographic projection of the ſphere upon the 
plane of the meridian, together with a moveable horizon 
and index, may be ſeen in ſeveral authors, as in Agulo- 
nius's and Taquit's Optics, Witty on the Sphere, Deſ- 
chales Mundi Mathem. &c. 

Its uſe is for finding the time of the ſun's riſing and 
ſetting, the length of the longeſt day in any latitude, and 
the hour of the day. 

The analemma is alſo of uſe among dialliſts, for de- 
lineating the various ſorts of furniture upon ſolar dials, 
See PROJECTION of the ſphere, and DIALLING. 

ANALEDPSIS, in the healing art, implies the augmen- 
tation or nutrition of an emaciated body. 

The word is Greek, and derived from ayaxaapPparo, to 
repair, 1 5 

AN ALEPTICs, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as are 

proper for nouriſhing the body when weakened. 
- ANALOGICAL, ſomething belonging to, or par- 
taking of the nature of analogy. Thus an analogical 
ſyllogiſm is that which is founded on the analogy between 
the premiſes. 

ANALOGY, a certain relation ſubſiſting between two 
or more things, which in no other reſpects are entirely 
different. | 

The word is Greek, eyaaoy:a, and compounded of 
ava, and agy@-, ratio, or reaſon. 


ANALOGY, among mathematicians, ſignifies propor- 


tion, or a ſimilitude of ratios. See the articles PRopOR- 
TION and RATIO. re Int 

ANALOGY, in grammar, is the correſpondence which 
a word or phraſe has to the genius and received forms of 
a language, | 

ANALYSIS, in a general ſenſe, implies the reſolution 
of ſomething compounded into its original and conſtituent 

arts, | | | 

8 The word is Greek, and derived from ayaave, to re- 
ſolve. ban 302. | 
Ax AL sts, in mathematics, is properly the method 
of reſolving problems by means of algebraical equations, 
whence we often find that theſe two words analyſis and 
algebra are uſed as ſynonymous. 5 

Analyſis, under its preſent improvements, muſt be al- 
lowed the apex or height of all human learning; it is 
this meth 
examples of the art of reaſoning, gives the mind an un- 
common readineſs at deducing and diſcovering, from a 
few data, things unknown; and by uſing ſigns for ideas, 


_ preſents 2 to the imagination, which otherwiſe 


ſeemed out of its ſphere: by this, geometrical demon- 


ſtrations may be greatly abridged, and a long ſeries of | 
argumentations, wherein the mind cannot without the 


utmoſt effort and attention diſcover the connection of 


| part with ; or elſe thoſe mixts are 


which furniſhes us with the moſt perfect 


AN A 


| ideas, are hereby converted into ſenſible ſigns;'and the 
ſeveral operations required therein, effected by the com- 


bination of thoſe ſigns; But, what is more extraordi 
by means of this art, a number of truths are frequen 


explaining and demonſtrating things, would fill w 
volumes. Thus, by mere contemplation of -one- fi 


in many years. | "Sa BY | 
|  ANALYSs1s is divided, with regard to its object, into 
that of ſinites, and inſinities. | Lf 


— 


ſpecious arithmetic, or algebra. See ALGEBRA.” | : 


differential calculus. See FLUx1ons. | 
ANALYSIS, in logic, ſignifies the method of traci 


ledge into its original principles. * 
his is alſo called the method of reſolution, and 
—— oppoſed to the ſynthetic method, or that of com- 
poſition. | ü 
The art of logical analyſis confiſts principally in com- 
bining our perceptions, claſſing them together with ad- 
dreſs, and contriving proper expreſſions for conveying 
our thoughts and repreſenting their ſeveral diviſions, 
claſſes, and relations. | | 
ANALYSIs, in rhetoric, denotes the ſtripping a diſ- 
courſe of all its gaudy dreſs of tropes and figu 
ſhewing what uſe the orator has made of theſe-decota- 


: 


oration to the beſt advantage. 11; watl 
AxALxsis, in chemiſtry, implies the decompoſing 
mixed bodies, or ſeparating their component principles, 
— to obtain each of them unmixed with the 
Other. a 8 ir" wil her rate ea 
The method moſt commonly uſed in the decompoſition 
of bodies is by applying to them ſucceſlive degrees of 
heat, from the — to the moſt violent, in appto- 
priated veſſels, ſo contrived as to collect what exhales 
from them. By this means the principles are gradual 
ſeparated from each other; the moſt volatile riſe . 
and the reſt follow in order, as they come to be acted on 
by the proper degree of heat: and this is called diſtilla - 


tion. 


poſition of bodies, moſt commonly alters their ſecondary 
principles very ſenſibly, by combining them in a differ- 
ent manner with each other, or even partly decompoſing 
them, and 1 to their primitive principles; 
other means have been uſed to ſeparate thoſe principles 
without the help of fire. + 0 295 
With this view the mixts to be decompoſited are 
forcibly compreſſed, in order to ſqueeze out of them all 
ſuch parts of their ſubſtance as ay will by this means 
or a Jong time tritu- 

rated, either along with water which carries off all their 
ſaline and ſaponaceous contents, or with ſolvents, ſuch as 


that is of an oily or reſinous nature. is 

ANALYSIS of Vegetable Subſtances. —T he principles al- 
ready mentioned are the only ones that can be obtained 
from any plant without the help of fire; but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of that medium we are enabled to analyſe it more 
completely in the following manner. 

A plant being expoſed to a very gentle heat in a diſ- 
tilling veſſel, ſet in balneum mariz, yields a water which 
retains its perfect ſmell, This water is, by ſome che- 
miſts, and particularly the illuſtrious Boerhaave, called 
the ſpiritus rector. The nature of this odoriferous part 


. 


| of plants is not yet thoroughly known; becauſe. it is ſo 


very volatile, that it is difficult to ſubject it to the expe- 
riments neceſſary for diſcovering its properties. 


be diftilled over a naked fire, with the precaution of 
putting a quantity of water into the Ciſtilling veſſel along 
with it, to prevent its ſuffering a greater heat than that 


plant will riſe together with the above water: and as no 


| eſſential oil can be extracted after the ſpiritus rector has 


They 


expreſſed by a ſingle line, which, in the common of 


ardent ſpirits, capable of taking up every thing in them 


| If, inſtead of diſtilling the plant in balneum mariz, it 


line, whole ſciences may fometimes be learnt-in-a few - 
minutes time, which otherwiſe could fcarce be attained . 


- 


ANALYS1S of finite Puantities is what we otherwiſe call 


ANALYs1s of Infinites, called alſo the New Aw Al vsisg 
is particularly uſed for the method of fluxions, or the 


things backwards to their ſource, and of reſolving knowa 


gures; or, 


tions, in order to embelliſh and ſet off every part of his 


But it being obſerved that fire, applied to the decom- 


of — water, all the eſſential oil contained in that 


been drawn off, there is reaſon to think that the vola- 
tility of theſe oils is owing to that ſpirit. - wy 

he heat of boiling water is. alſo ſufficient to ſeparate 
from vegetable bodies the fat oils they contain; but this 
muſt be done by decoction only, not by diſtillation ; be- 
cauſe, though theſe oils will ſwim on water, yet they 
will not riſe in vapours without a greater degree of heat. 

When the eſſential oil is come over, if the plant be ex- 

poſed to 2 naked fire without the addition of water, and 
the heat be increaſed a little, a phlegm will riſe that gra- 
dually grows acid; after which, if the heat be increaſed 
as occaſion requires, there will come over a thicker and 
heavier oil; from ſome a volatile alkali, and laſt of all; a 
very thick, black, empyreumatic oil. | 

hen nothing more riſes with the ſtrongeſt degree of 
heat, there remains of the plant a mere coal only, called 
the caput mortuum, or terra damnata. This coal, when 
burnt, falls into aſhes, which, being lixiviated with wa- 
ter, give a fixed alkali. _- 
It is obſervable that in the diſtillation of plants, which 
ield an acid and a volatile alkali, theſe two falts are often 
found quite diſtin and ſeparate in the ſame receiver; 
which ſeems very extraordinary, conſidering: that they 
are naturally diſpoſed to unite, and have a great affinity 
with one another. The reaſon of this phenomenon is, 
that they are both combined with much oil, which em- 
barraſſes them ſo that they cannot unite to form a neutral 
ſalt, as they would not fail to do were it not for that 
impediment. , | * 

All vegetables, except ſuch as yield a great deal of vo- 
latile alkali, being burnt in an open fire, and ſo as to 
flame, leave in their aſhes a large quantity of an acrid, 
cauſtic, fixed alkali. But if care be taken to ſmother 
them, ſo as to prevent their flaming while they burn, by 
covering them with ſomething that may continually beat 
down again what exhales, the ſalt obtained from their 
aſhes will be much leſs acrid and cauſtic; the cauſe 
whereof is, that ſome of the acid and oil of the plant 
being detained in the burning, and ſtopped from ng 
diflipated by the fire, combines with its alkali. Theſe 
falts cryſtallize, and being much milder than the common 
fixed alkalies, may be uſed in medicine, and taken inter- 
nally. They are called Tachenius's ſalts, becauſe in- 
vented by that chymiſt. 


ANALYSIS of Animal Subſtances. — Succulent animal 


ſubſtances, ſuch as new-killed fleſh, yield by expreſſion a 
Juice or liquid, which is no other than the phlegm, re- 
plete with all the principles. of the animal body, except 
the earth, of which it contains but little. The hard or 
dry parts, ſuch as the horns, bones, &c. yield a ſimilar 
juice, by boiling them in water. Theſe juices become 


thick, like a glue or jelly, when their watery parts are 
evaporated ; and in this ftate they are true extracts of 


animal matters. Theſe juices afford no cryſtals of eſſen- 
tial ſalt, like thoſe obtained from vegetables, and ſhew no 
ſign either of an acid or an alkali. 

Great part of the oil which is in the fleſh of animals 
may be eaſily ſeparated without the help of fire ; for it 
lies in a manner by itſelf: it is commonly in a concrete 
form, and is called fat. This oil ſomewhat reſembles 
the fat oils of vegetables; for like them it is mild, unctu- 
ous, indiſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and is ſubtilized and 
attenuated by the action of fire. But there is not in 
animals, as in vegetables, any light eſſential oil, which 
riſes with the heat of boiling water ; ſo that, properly 
ſpeaking, animals contain but one ſort of oil. - _ 

Few animal ſubſtances yield a perceptible acid. An 
and bees are almoſt the only ones from which any can be 
obtained; and, indeed, the quantity which they, yield is 

m_ ſmall, as the acid itſelf is extremely weak. 

he reaſon is, that as animals do not draw their nou- 
riſhment immediately from the earth,, but feed wholly 
either on vegetables or on the fleſh of other animals, the 
mineral acids, which have. already undergone. a great 
change by the union contraQed between them and the 
oily matters of the vegetable kingdom, enter into a cloſer 
union and.combination with theſe oily parts, while they 


are paſſing through the organs and ſtrainers of animals, 
whereby theit 


paired that they are no longer ſenſible. - | 
Animal matters yield in diſtillation, firſt a phlegm, an 
10 ; 


eit properties are deſtroyed, or at leaſt ſo im- 


ANA. 


then, on increaſing the fire, a pretty clear oil, which gta - 
dually becomes thicker, blacker, more fetid, and em py- 
reumatic. It is accompanied with a great deal of volatile 
alkali; and, if the fire be raiſed and kept up till Pr 
more comes over, there will remain in the diſtilling 
veſlel a coal like that of vegetables, except that when it 
is reduced to aſnies, no fixed alkali, or at leaſt very little, 
can be obtained from them, as from the aſhes of vege- 
tables. This ariſes fromi hence that; as we ſaid before, 
the ſaline principle in animals being more intimately 
united with the oil than it is in plants, and being conſe- 
quently more attenuated and ſubtilized, is too volatile to 
enter into the combination of a fixed alkali ; on the con- 
trary, it is more diſpoſed to join in forming a volatile 
alkaliz which on this pccaſion does not riſe till after the 
oil, and therefore muſt certainly be the production of the 
fire, It muſt be obſerved, that all we have hitherto 
ſaid concerning the analyſis of bodies muſt be underſtood 


Jof ſuch matters only as have not undergone any ſort of 


fermentation. | | 

ANALYs1s of Mineral «+Subflances. — Minerals differ 
greatly from vegetables, and from animals; they are not 
neat ſo complex as thoſe organized bodies, and their 
principles are much more ſimple ; whence it follows, 
that theſe principles ate much more cloſely eonnected, 
and that they cannot be ſeparated without the help of 
fire, which, not having on their parts the ſame action and 
the ſame power as on organized bodies, hath not the ſame 
ill effect on them. | 

Theſe bodies are compound maſſes or combinations 
of ſeveral bodies; that is, metallic ſubſtances as 
they are found in the bowels of the earth, united with 
ſeveral ſorts of ſand, ſtones, earths; ſemi-metals, ſul- 
phur, &c. When the metallic matter is combined with 
other matters, in ſuch a proportion to the reſt that it ma 
be ſeparated from them with advantage and profit, theſs 
compounds are called ores : when the caſe is otherwiſe, 
they are called pyrites and marcaſites ; eſpecially if ſul- 
phur or arſenic 2 predominant therein, which often hap- 
pens. See the articles Ox Es and AssAYING. 

' ANALYSIs, among grammarians, ſignifies the explain- 
ing _ etymology, conſtruction, and other properties of 
words. | 

ANALYSI1s is alſo uſed to imply a brief but methodical 
illuſtration of the principles of a ſcience ; in which ſenſe 
it ſignifies the ſame with ſynopſis. 1 | 

ANALYsIs likewiſe denotes a table of the principal 
heads of, a continued diſcourſe, diſpoſed in their proper 
order. | 

ANALYST, a perſon who uſes the analytic, or alge- 
braical method of reſolving problems. SIT 

ANALYTIC, or ANALYTICAL, ſomething that be- 
longs to, or partakes of, the nature of analyſis. 

Thus we ſay, an analytical demonſtration, analytical 
proceſs, analytical table or ſcheme, analytical method of 
inveſtigation, &c. | 

The analytic method ſtands oppoſed to the ſynthetic. 
In natural philoſophy, as in mathematics, the inveſtiga- 
tion of difficult things by the analytic method ought to 
precede the method of compoſition. This analyſis con- 
fiſts in making experiments and obſervations, and in 
drawing — concluſions therefrom by induction; and 
admitting of no objections againſt the concluſions, but 
ſuch as are drawn from experiments, and other certain 
truths: and though the reaſoning from experiments and 
obſervations by induction be no demonſtration of general 
concluſions, yet it is the beſt method of reaſoning which 
the nature of things admits of; and may be eſteemed 
ſo much the ſtronger, as the induction is more general: 
and, if no exception occur from phœnomena, the conclu- 
ſion may be pronounced general. By this way of analy- 
ſis, we may proceed from compounds to their ingredients; 
from motions to the forces producing them ; and in ge- 
neral from effects to their cauſes, and from particular 
cauſes to more general ones, until we arrive at thoſe 
which are the moſt general. This is the analytic me- 
thod, according to the illuſtrious Newton. . 

The ſynthetic method conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes 
diſcovered and received as principles, and by them ex- 


plaining the phenomena proceeding from them, and 


proving the np. See SYNTHESIS, | 


ANALYTICS, 
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ANALYTICS, Anahytica, the fcience and uſe of 
\ analyſis. The great advantage of the modern mathe- 


matics above the ancient is in point of analytics. 
Pappus in the preface to his ſeventh book of Mathe- 
matical Collections, enumerates the authors on the an- 
cient analytics, being Euclid, in his Data and Poriſmata, 
Apollonius, de Sefione Ratioms, and in his Comcs, Ariſ- 
tœus, de Doris Solidis, and Eratoſthenes, de Mediis Prepor- 
tionalibus, But the ancient analytics were very different 
from the modern. 
- To the modern analytics principally belongs algebra, 
an hiſtorical account of which, with the ſeveral authors 
thereon, ſee under the article ALGEBRA. 
The chief writers upon the analyſis of infinites are its 
inventor, Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Analyſis per Quanti- 
tatum Series, Fluxiones et Differentias, cum enumeratiome 
linearum tertii ordinis ; and in his excellent Treatiſe de 
Duadratura Curvarum : Leibnitz, in his Aa Eruditor um, 
an. 1684. The marquis de Hoſpital, in his Analyſe des 
infiniment petites, 1696. Carre, in his Methode pour la 
meſure _ la dimenſion des Solides, &c. par I applica- 
tion du calcul integral, 1 | non G. Manfredi, de con/iru#tione 
uationum differentialium, primi gradus, 1707. Nic. 


2 * ' 
— in Logarithmmoetechnia, 1668. Cheyne in Me- 


thodus Fluxionum inverſa, 1703. Craig, in Methodus figu- 
rarum lineis rectis et curvis comprehenſarum Quadraturas do- 
terminandi, 1685; and De 3 figurarum cur vili- 
nearùm et locis, Cc. 1693. David Gregory, in Exeratatio 
Geometrica de dimen ſione figurarum, 1684 ; and Nieuwentiit, 
in Conſiderationes circa Analyſers ad guantitates inſinitè par vas 
applicatæ, principia, 1695. To theſe we may add the 
works of thoſe celebrated authors, Cotes, Maclaurin, 
Robins, and Simpſon. 

ANAMELECH, an idol of the Sepharvaites, who are 
faid, in Scripture, to have burned their children in honour 
of Adrammelech and Anamelech. | 

Theſe idols probably ſignified the fun and moon. 
Some of the rabbins repreſent Anamelech under the 
Kgure of a mule ; others under that of a quail or phea- 
ſant. | | | 

ANAMNESTICS, among the profeſſors of the heal- 
ing art, imply the ſigns by which the preſent ſtate of the 

is indicated, in contradiſtinction to prognoſtics, 
he word is Greek, and derived from ayauyaouay, to 
remember. | 

ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpective painting, a mon- 
ſtrous projection or repreſentation of an image on a plane 
or curve ſurface, which, beheld at a proper diſtance, 
ſhall appear regular and in proportion. 

The word is Greek, and derived from ayapoppow, to 
reform, or bring into a new ſhape. 


To delineate an anamorphoſis upon a plane. — Draw | 


the ſquare ABCD, (plate VII. fg. 4.) of a bigneſs at 
leaſure, and ſubdivide it into a number of little ſquares. 
this ſquare, called the craticular prototype, let the 
image to be repreſented deformed, be drawn ; then draw 
the line ab (fig. 5.) equal to A B, and divide it into the 
ſame number of equal parts as the fide of the prototype 
AB; erect the perpendicular EV in the middle of 46, 


ſo much the longer as the deformity of the image is to 


be greater. Draw VS perpendicular to EV, ſo much 
the ſhorter as you would have the image appear more de- 
formed. From each point of diviſion draw ſtrait lines 
to V, and join the points a and 8, by the right line aS. 
Through the points de fg, draw right lines parallel to a b, 
then will ac be the ſpace in which the monſtrous pro- 
jection is to be delineated : this ſpace is called the crati- 
cular ectype. Laftly, in every areola, or ſmall trapezium, 
of the ſpace abc4, draw what appears delineated in the 
correſpondent areola of the ſquare AB CD; and thus 

ou will obtain a deformed image,. which will appear in 


þ 


divided into three parts, which afterwards become a fle 
fruit, full of juice; the ſeeds of which re v6 I 
and almoſt kidney-ſhaped. * -» a ts 
Tournefort has enumerated-three, and Mr. Miller fix, 
ſpecies of this plant. A n 
The pine · apple, ſo called from its reſembling the cones 
of the European pine tree, is a native of the torrid zone: 
but has for ſome been cultivated here in tolerable 
perfection. The plant that produces it nearly reſembles 
the aloe, except that the leaves of the pine-apple are 
much thinner, longer, and moſt of them near the ground 
ſtand in a' horizontal ion; but as they approach 
| nearer the fruit, diminiſh in length, and become leſs ex- 
panded. The plant, in its native climate, ſeldom | 
to above three feet in height, and terminates in a E 
reſembling a lilly, but of ſo elegant a crimſon as to dazzle 
the eye. The pine- apple makes its firſt appearance in 
the center of the flower, about the ſize of a nut; and as 
this increaſes, the luſtre of the flower fades, andthe leaves 
expland themſelves to make room for it, and ferve it at 
once for a baſe and ornament. - On the top of the apple 
itſelf is a crown or tuft of leaves, like thoſe of the plant, 
and of a very lively blue-green colour. This crown 
grows in proportion with the fruit, till both have at- 
tained their utmoſt magnitude. As ſoon as this happeng 
the fruit begins to ripen, and its green changes HAST 


bright ſtraw- colour; during this alteration of coldyr, 
the fruit exhales ſuch a fragrancy as to diſcover it, the# 
concealed from fight, While it continues to grow, it 
ſhoots out, on all ſides, little thorns or prickles, which, 
as it approaches towards maturity, dry and ſoften, ſo 
that the fruit is gathered without the leaſt inconve- 
nience. E _ 

The ſingularities that concenter in this product of na- 
ture cannot fail of ſtriking a contemplative mind with 
admiration. The crown which formed a kind of apex, 
while growing, becomes itſelf a new plant; and the 
ſtem, after the fruit is cut, dies away, as if ſatisfied with 
having anſwered the intention of nature in ſuch a' pro- 
duction ;- but the roots ſhoot forth freſh ſtalks, ot 
ſuckers, for the farther increaſe of ſo valuable a ſpe- 
cies. 5 2 by 

Theſe plants are propagated by planting the crowns 
which grow on the fruit, or the fuckers which are pro- 
duced either from the plants, or under the fruit, either of 
which I have found to be equally good ; although, by 
ſome perſons, the crown is thought preferable to the 
ſuckers, as ſuppoſing it will produce fruit ſooner than the 
fuckers, which is certainly a miſtake ; for by conſtant 
experience I find the ſuckers (if equally ſtrong) will fruit 
as ſoon, and produce as large fruit as the crowns. 

The ſuckers and crowns muſt be laid to dry in a warm 
place for four or five days, or more (according to the 
| moiſture of the part which adhered to the old plant or 
fruit) for, if they are immediately planted, they will rot. 
The certain rule of judging when they are fit to plant, is 
by obſerving if the bottom is healed over, and become 
hard ; for, if the ſuckers are drawn off carefully from 
the old plants, they will have a hard ſkin over the lower 
part; fo need not lie fo long as thoſe which by accident 
may have been broken. But whenever a crown is taken 
from the fruit, or the ſuckers from the old plants, oy 
ſhould be immediately diveſted of their bottom-leaves, ſo 
high as to allow depth for their planting ; ' ſo that they 
may be thoroughly dry and healed in every part, leſt, 
when they receive heat and moiſture, they ſhould 


' periſh, which often happens when this method is not. 
| purſued. If theſe ſuekers or crowns are taken off late in 


the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the ſpring, 


| wa ſhould be laid in a dry place in the ſtove, for a ſort- 
8 


t or three weeks before they are planted; but in the 


juſt proportion to an eye diſtant from it the length F V, | ſummer- ſeaſon they will be fit for planting in three or 


and raiſed above its * VS. 


An image may be deformed mechanically, if you place 
it, having little holes made here and there in it with a 


needle, againſt a candle, and obſerve where the rays 
ing through theſe holes, fall on a plane or curve ſur- 

Kew ; for they will give the correſponding points of the 

image to be deformed. | 

| ANANAS, the pine-apple, in botany, a genus of 

plants, whoſe flower co 


four days. 
As to the earth in which theſe ſhould be planted, if 
you have a rich good kitchen garden mould, not too 
heavy, ſo as to detain the moiſture too long, nor over 
light and ſandy, it will be very proper for them without 
any mixture: but, where this is wanting, you ſhould - 
procure- ſome freſh earth from a good paſture, ' which 
ſhould be mixed with about a third part of rotten neats- 


of one funnel- ſhaped leaf, dung, ar the dung of an old melon or cucuniber-bed, 


which is well conſumed. Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or 
eight months at leaſt before they are uſed ; but if it be 
a year, it will be the better; and ſhe 
that their parts may be the better united, as alſo the clods 
well broken. This earth Thould not be ſcreened ver 
fine; for, if you only clear it of the great ſtones, it will 
be better for the plants than when its made too fine. You 
ſhould always avoid mixing any ſand with the earth, un- 
Jeſs it be extremely Riff; and then it will be nece to 
have it mixed at ſeaft fix months or a year before it is 
uſed; and it muſt be frequently turned, that the ſand 
may be incorporated in the earth, ſo as to divide its 
parts : but you ſhould not put more than a fixth part of 
ſand ; for too much ſand is very injurious to theſe 
ts. 
211 the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is warm, theſe 
plants muſt be frequently watered; but you ſhould not 
give them large quantities at a time. Vou muſt alſo be 
careful that the moiſture is not detained in the pots 
by the holes being ſtopped ; for that will ſoon deſtroy the 
plants. If the ſeaſon is warm, they ſhould be watered 
every other day; but, in a cool ſeaſon, twice a week will 
be often enough : and, during the ſummer ſeaſon, you 
ſhould once a week water them gently all over their 
leaves, which will waſh the filth off them, and thereby 
eatly promote the growth of the plants. There are 


ome perſons who frequently ſhift theſe plants from pot 


to pot: but this is by no means to be practiſed by thoſe 
who propoſe to have large well- flavoured fruit; for, un- | 
leſs the pots. be filled with the roots, by the time the 
plants begin to ſhew their fruit, they commonly produce 
ſm̃all fruit, which have generally large crowns on them; 
ſo that the plants will not require to be new-potted 
oftener than twice in a ſeaſon : the firſt time ſhould be 
about the end of April, when the fuckers and crowns of 
the former year's fruit (which remained all the winter in 
thoſe pots in which they were firſt planted) ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger pots; i. e. thoſe which were in half- 
penny or three-farthings pots, ſhould be put into penny, 
or at moſt three half-penny pots, according to the ſize 
of the plants ; for you muſt be very careful not to over- 
t them, nothing being more prejudicial to theſe plants. 
he ſecond time for ſhifting them is towards the latter 
end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September, when you 
ſhould ſhift theſe plants which are of a proper ſize for 
fruiting the following ſpring into two-penny-pots,which 
are full large enough for any of thoſe plants. At each 
of theſe rimes of ſhifting the plants, the bark-bed ſhould 
be ſtirred up, and ſome new bark added, to raiſe the bed 
up to the height it was at firſt iaade z and, when the pots 
are plunged again into the bark-bed, the plants ſhould 
be watered gently all over their leaves, to waſh off the 
filth, and to fettle the earth to the roots of the plants. If 
the bark-bed be well ſtirred, and a quantity of good freſh 
bark added to the bed, at this latter ſhifting, it will be 
of great fervice to the plants; and they may remain in 
the tan until the beginning of November, or ſome- 
times later, according to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, and 
will nor require any fire before that time. During the 
winter feaſon theſe plants will not require to be watered 
oftener than every third or fourth day, according as you 
find the earth in the pots to dry : nor ſhould you give 
them too much at a time ; for it is much better to give 
them a little water often, than to over · water them, Lot 
cially at that ſeaſon. You muſt obſerve never to ſhift 
thoſe plants which ſhew their fruit into other pots ; for, 
it they are removed after the fruit appears, it will ſtop 
the growth, and thereby cauſe the fruit to be ſmaller, 
and retard its ripening ; ſo that many times it will be 
October or November before the fruit is ripe : therefore 


Jou ſhould be very careful to keep the plants in a vigorous 
growing ſtate from the firſt 


for, if they receive a check after this, the fruit is gene- 
_ ſmall and ill-taſted. 3 * 
he method of judging when the fruit is ripe, is b 
the ſmell, and from obſervation; ſor, as the ſeveral ſoris 
differ from each other in the colour of their fruit, that 
will not be any direction when to cut them; nor ſhould 
they remain ſo long as to become flat and dead, as they 
alſo do when they are cut long before they are eaten : 
1 » 


thould be often turned, 


appearance of the fruit, be- | 
cauſe upon this depends the goodneſs and ſize of the fruit; | 


N 


9 17 p 
in cy 
WR, 
therefore, the ſureſt way to have this fruit in perfection: 
is to cut it the ſame day it is eaten; but it muſt be early 
in the morning, before the ſun has heated the fruit, 8 
ſerving to cut the ftalk as long to the fruit as poſſible, 
and lay it in a cool, but dry, place, preſerving the ſtalk 
and crown to it, until it is eaten. Afiller's Gardener's 
Di#lionary. e ee een $77, 
ANANCITIS, in antiquity, a kind of figured ſtone, 
otherwiſe called ſynochitis, famous for. its magical vir- 
axy in raiſing the umbræ, or ſhadows of the infernal 
ANAPAST, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of 
one long, following two ſhort ſyllables. | It is the reyerſe 
of a dactyl. See DacTYL, Sorts 1 11e 
ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, a repetition of the ſame 
word or words that concluded one ſentence at the be- 
ginning of the next. TA 52 50 473 
The word is Greek, and derived from-ayapepw, to 
. cf, {7 1 
ANAPLEROSIS, in a general ſenſe, implies the ſame 
as repletion. See REPLETION, TY g 111 
The word is Greek; amaimanporsg, and, derived from 
avarinpoe, to fill up, or recruit. | +6 51 
ANAPLERO$1s, among ſurgeons, ſignifies the ſupplying 
deficiencies... + |. haw1S1do 1 
ANAPLEROTICS, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as 
promote the growth of the fleſh, often called incarna- 
tives, „Dun J ivy best 
ANARCHY, a confuſion introduced into a ſtate or 
kingdom, from its being deſtitute of a head or ruler. 
The word is Greek, arapyza, and compounded of a, 
priv. ap, Chief. 0 4615 bp | 
ANARTHRA, in natural hiſtory, 
ſeas, diſtinguiſhed from all — 


wings nor legs. The leach and all 
belong to this claſs. 


43 * 


ANASARCA, in medicine, a ſpecies of the dropſy, 
wherein the ſkin appears puffed up and ſwelled, ſo that 
it yields to the impreſſion of the fingers like dough. See 
Droesy. ; +113 36 23! 

1 * is formed from the Greek, «yz, upon, and 
gpg, . h | 
' ANASTATTICA, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, called in Engliſh the roſe of Jericho. The flower 
conſiſts of four roundiſh petals, diſpoſed in the form of a 
croſs ; and its fruit is a ſhort biocular pod, containing in 
each cell a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 3.3 | 

ANASTOMASIS, in anatomy, the opening of the 
mouths of the veſſels in order to diſcharge their con- 
tained fluids ; as in the flux of the menſes, hzmorrhoids, 
bleeding at the noſe, &c. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of ara, and 
Sou, à mouth. | 

ANASTOMASIs alſo implies the communication of two 
veſſels at their extremities; as the arteries with the 
veins, &c. | 

ANATHEMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, ſignifies 
whatever is ſeparated, ſet apart, or devoted; but is ge- 
nerally uſed to expreſs the cutting off a perſon from the 
privileges of ſociety, and communion with the church. 

The word is Greek, and derived from ava ribnel, to ſet 
apart. | 

"There are two kinds of anathemas, the one judiciary, 
and the other abjuratory. The former can only be 
denounced by a — pope, or biſhop ; the latter 
makes a part of the ceremony of abjuration, the con- 


g 


a clas of naked in- 
in having neither 
the ſpecies of worms 


* * 


vert being obliged to anathematize the hereſy he ab- 


jures. 


ANATHEMA, among the heathens, implied an offering 
or preſent made to ſome deity, and which was always 
hung up in the temple. 5 

ANATOMICAL, ſomething belonging to anatomy. 

ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting or ſeparating the 


ſeveral parts of animal bodies, in order to diſcover their 
ſtructure and uſe. : 


y | The word is Greek, dI&Touns and derived ſrom av 


rere, to diſſect. 5 
The ancients did not make any remarkable progreſs in 
anatomy; but the art was not neglected when the rays of 


learning began to ſpread their influence over Europe, 


Dr. Harvey publiſhed his Diſcovery of the Circulation of 


the 
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the Blood in 1628, from which time anatomy made a 
ſurpriſing progreſs; and a- multitude of writers on that 


\ ſcience appeared: and it would have been fortunate for 


anatomy, and ſtudents in this ſcience, if authors could: 
have been ſatisfied with publiſhing theit own diſcoveries, 
and animadverting on the errors of others ; but, inſtead 
of this, many have- thought that a diſcovery, ſometimes 
trifling enough, or a profeſſor's chair, have entitled them 
to write an entire ſyſtem ; and by that means rendered it 
neceſſary to ſearch large volumes for diſcoveries, which 
a few pages were ſufficient to contain, Clopton Havers, 
an Engliſh phyſician, wrote admirably on the bones, and 
made ſome conſiderable diſcoyeries with refpe& to the 

rioſteum and the marrow. He diſcovered in every 
joint particular glands, out of which iſſues a mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, whoſe nature he examined by feveral experi- 


ments ; which, with the marrow ſupplied by the bones, | 


conſtantly oil the joints, that both they and the muſcles 
might anſwer thoſe ends of motion for which nature de- 
ſigned them. This was a very uſeful diſcovery ; ſince 
it has rendered abundance of things, before obſcure in 
that part of anatomy, plain and eaſy to be underſtood. 


Dr. Willis, another Engliſh phyſician, was an excel- | 


lent anatomiſt, particularly in what relates to the brain, 
nerves, ſtomach, and inteſtines. Picolhominus had, be- 


fore him, obſerved that the brain, properly ſo called, 


and the cerebellum, conſiſt of two diſtinct ſubſtances, 
an outer aſh-coloured ſubſtance, through which the 
blood veſſels which lie under the pia mater in innu- 
merable foldings and windings are diſſeminated; and 
an inner, every where united to it, of a nervous nature, 
that joins this ſubſtance to the medulla oblongata, which 
is the original of all the pairs of nerves that iſſue from 


the brain, and of the ſpinal marrow, that lies under the | 


brain and cerebellum. Dr. Willis greatly improved theſe 
diſcoveries; he was ſo exact, that he traced this me- 
dullary ſubſtance through all its inſertions ; examined 
the progreſs of all the nerves to every part of the body, 
Hence he not only demonſtrably proved the brain to be 
the fountain of ſenſe and motion; but alſo, by the 
courſes of the nerves, the manner how every part of the 
body conſpires with others to procure any particular mo- 
tion, was clearly explained. 

Pequet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle, and 
ſhewed, beyond contradiction, that the lacteal veſſels 
convey the chyle to this receptacle, and proved that it 
is thence carried by particular veſſels through the thorax, 
into the left ſubclavian vein, and ſo directly to the 


heart, 


Alphonſus Borellus gave a mechanical account of the 
motion of animals, drawn from the ſtructure of the parts. 
As he had the advantage of Dr. Lower's diſcoveries, 
with reſpe& to the order of the muſcular fibres of the 
heart, he was enabled to give a ſolution of all the ap- 
pearances of the motions of the heart, and of the blood 
in the arteries, upon mathematical and mechanical prin- 
ciples. Marcellus Mal yy — was deſervedly celebrated 
for his great ſkill and ſingular anatomical reſearches. 
His induſtry was not confined to the more perfect ani- 
mals, but was extended to inſects, and even to vegeta- 
bles, to the great improvement of natural knowledge 
and his own honour. He diſcovered, by means of his 
own microſcopes, the texture of the brain, tongue, lungs, 
liver, and ſpleen ; the mechaniſm of the reins was wholly 
unknown till Malpighius found it out; and by that means 
effectually confuted ſeveral notions, before entertained, 
of ſome ſecondary uſes of theſe parts, by proving that 
every part of the Brood is immediately and wholly ſub- 
ſervient to that ſingle operation of freeing the blood from 
its ſuperfluous ſerum and ſalts. He alſo made ſome new 
and curious obſervations on the lymphatic veſſels and 

lands. 
| Frederic Ruyſch greatly contributed to the improve- 
ment of anatomy. This gentleman, from his infancy, 
devoted himſelf to phyſic, and began his firſt reſearches 
with the materia medica, The virtue of plants, the 
ſtructures of animals, the qualities of mineral bodies, 
chemical operations, and anatomical diſſections, were the 
objects that firſt ſtruck bis fancy, and called for his im- 
proving hand. He was none of thoſe ſuperficial en- 
quirers, who, either through prejudice or indolence, reſt 


ANC 


ſatisfied before they have attained the truth: for he had 
ſtripped his mind of all thoſe unreaſonable attachme 
which are inconſiſtent with the temper of a philoſopher ; 
and acquired ſuch an indefatigable turn, that his hardefs 
| Tabours in the purſuit of truth became his higheſt pleaſures 
and his only recreations. oF W 
Swammerdam, having diſcovered a method of .injeQ. 
ing the veſſels with a certain matter, commitnicated his 
diſcovery to Ruſch, who greatly improved it; and diſco. 
vered a multitude of things before unknown, _ __ 
Leuwenhoek obliged the world with a great number of 
difcoyeries relative to anatomy, by means of his mi. 
croſcopes ; patticularly the anaſtomaſes of the arteries 
and veins. Several other ingenious anatomiſts followed 
him, and carried the ſcience to à great degree of per- 
fection. | 5 
Comparative ANATOMY, that which is employed in ex- 
amining the bodies of brutes. | | EE: 
AXATOMY is uſed by ſome writers to denote the ſub- 
ject anatomized, * 
Ax ATOM of Plants, See the article PLANT. 
ANATRON, See NATRON. Pay 
ANAXIMANDRIANS, the followers of Anaxi. 
mander, the firſt of the philoſophical atheiſts, who ad- 
mitted of no other ſubſtance in nature but body. 
ANCESTREL, in lab, ſomething relating to, or 
that has been done by, a perſon's — It ER 
3 1 medicine, ä 
in the great angle of the eye, frequently degenerating 
into ANN or fiſtula En N = 
ANCHOR, amongſt feamen, a ſtrong, heavy inſtru- 
| ment of iron, ſunk from a ſhip to moor or retain her in 
a road, bay, or harbour. 3 
An Sr (2h is artfully calculated by the conſtruction of 
its parts, both to fink into the ground when it reaches the 
bottom, and to bear a very great ſtrain before it can be 
drawn from thence by the weight of the ſhip; and, in- 
deed, very ſeldom loſes its hold, but in bad ground, (ſee 
the next article) fo that the cable, or rope, faſtened to it 
generally breaks before the anchor gives way. It is 
compoſed of a ſhank or ſhaft, two arms, two flukes, a 
ſtock, and a ring. 1 4 7 
That the form of ſo very uſeful an inſtrument may be 
more clearly underſtood; let us ſuppoſe a round, maſſy 
beam of iron, ſtanding upright ; at the lower end of 
which are two arms pointing north and ſouth, nearly of 
the ſame thickneſs with the ſhank, but tapering a little 
near the points, which are elevated above the horizontal 
plane about thirty degrees, or inclined to the ſhaft at an 
angle of ſixty 7 On the upper part of each arm is 
a fluke, i. e. a ſtrong thick plate of iron, in form of an 
iſoſceles triangle, the baſe of which reaches into. the 
middle of the arm. At the upper end of the ſhaft is fixed 
the ſtock, which is a long, ſquare beam of oak, in two 
parts, bolted together, the ends of which point eaft and 
weſt. Cloſe above the ſtock is the ring to which the 
cable is bent or faſtened ; the, ring is curiouſly covered 
with a number of pieces of rope, equal in length to its 
circumference, which are firmly faſtened round it to pre- 
ſerve the cable from _ fretted or chafed by the iron. 
Every ſhip has or ought to have three principal an- 
chors, with a cable to 9s. 4 viz. the ſheet, the beſt-bower, 
and ſmall-bower ; there are, beſides, ſmaller anchors for 
tranſporting or removing a ſhip from place to place in a 
harbour or river, where there may not be room or wind 
for ſailing ; ſuch as the ftream anchor, the kedge and 
grappling, which laſt is however generally uſed for the 
oats. . 
To. illuſtrate the foregoing deſcription, we have added 
a perſpective view of an anchor on plate III. A. 7. where 
a is the ring to which the cable is faſtened, b c the beam 
or ſhank, de the arm, or that which runs into the ground, 
e the fluke or palm, and g h the ſtock. | | 
ANCHoR-GROUND is ſuch as is neither too deep, 
rocky, nor too ſhallow, as, in the firſt, the cable bears . 
too nearly perpendicular, and is thereby apt to jirk the 
anchor from the ground; in the ſecond, the anchor is 
Hable to hook the broken ends of rocks, and tear away 
the flukes, and the cable is ever in danger of being cut - 
through by their edges; and in the third, the ſhip's bot- 


—_ 


| tom is apt to ſtrike in a high ſea, or at low water. An 
| 1 d * "00 OT 
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AND 


anchor is ſaid to come home when the violence of the 


wind or tide; acting upon the ſhip, makes her tear it up 


from the bed into which it had ſunk, and drag it along | 


the ground. An anchor is ſaid to be foul when it either 
hooks ſome other anchor, wreck, or cry Eapmc water; 
or when, by the wind abating ſuddenly, a flackens her 
firain and ſweeps round her anchor, taking a hitch or 
turn round one of the flukes with the flack cable, which 
muſt of neceſſity drag it out of the ground when the 
cable becomes tight: the anchor is then likewiſe ſaid to 
e home. - 
"For the manner of forging anchors, ſee the article 
Anchor SMITH. ES 
Ancuo, in architecture, a ſort of carving reſembling 
an anchor. It is commonly placed as part of the en- 
richments of the boultins of Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic 
capitals, and alſo of the boultins of the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian cornices ;  anchbrs and eggs being carved al- 
ternately through the whole building. 
ANCHOR, in heraldry, is uſed as an emblem of hope. 
ANCHORAGE, a place where a ſhip may ſafely an- 
chor. 
ANCHORAGE, in law, implies a duty taken of ſhips 
for the uſe of the port or harbour where they come to an 


chor. 

"ANCHORED, in heraldry, is ſaid of a croſs when 
its four extremities reſemble the fluke of an anchor. 

ANCHOVY, in natural hiftory, the name of a ſmall 
fiſh, common in the Mediterranean, ſo nearly reſemblin 
the common ſprat, that the latter has been often pick! 
and fold for anchovies. | 

ANCHUSA, Allanet, in botany, a ſpecies of bugloſs, 
with a rough hairy perennial plant, and unbranched 
procumbent ſtalks, ' differing chiefly from the com- 
mon bugloſſes in the red colour of its roots. It grows 
wild about Montpelier and the eaſtern countries, and is 
cultivated in ſome of our gardens ; but the roots pro- 
duced in this climate are paler coloured than thoſe we 
receive from abroad. | | 

The roots of anchufa, when in perfection, are exter- 
nally of a deep purpliſh red colour. The red cortical 
part, ſeparated from the whitiſh woody pith, imparts a 
fine deep red colour to oils, wax, and all unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, and to rectified ſpirit of wine. To water it 
gives only a dull browniſh hue. The ſpirituous tincture, 
on being inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, 
changes its fine red to a dark brown. | 
Alkanet root has little or no ſmell, and ſcarcely an 
taſte; nor is it regarded as à medicine. Its chief uſe is 
in colouring oils, plaiſters, lip-falves, &c. which receive 
a fine deep red from one fortieth their weight of the 
root, ' wright | | 

ANCHYLAS. See AxcniLors. 

ANCLE, in anatomy; ſee TAlus. 

ANCON, in anatomy, the gibbous eminence or flex- 

ure of the cubit. - —— | 
 ANCONES, in architecture, the corners or coins of 

walls, croſs beams, or rafters. Vitruvius calls the con- 

fales by the ſame name. 

ANCONY, in'mineralogy, denotes a bloom of iron 
faſhioned into a flat bar, about three feet long, with a 
ſquare rough knot at each end. | | 

ANCYLE, in antiquity, a kind of ſhield which, as 
the Romans pretended, fell from heaven in the reign of 
Numa Pompilius; and at the ſame time it was-ſignified 
by a voice that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the world, as 
long as the preſerved this ſacred buckler. It was there- 
fore kept, with the utmoſt care, in the temple of Mars, 
under the direction of twelve priefts, and left any ſhould 
attempt to ſteal this precious piece of armour, eleven 
others were made ſo like it, as not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the original. Theſe bucklers were carried annually 
in proceſſion round the city of Rome. | 
 ANCYLE, or ANCYLos1s, in ſurgery, implies a diſtor- 
tion or ſtiffneſs of the joints, cauſed by a ſettlement of 
the humours, or a diſtention of the nerves ; and there- 
fore ene of a mollifying and relaxing nature are re- 
quired. 1 199) | | | 
ANDANTI, 
be 2 diſtinctly. 10 | 

ANDENA, in old writers, ſignifies the ſwarth made 

I | 5 


a 
10 


in muſie, ſignifies that the notes are to 
ie : 


| 


A N E 


in mowing of hay, or as much ground as a man could 
ſtride over at once. Sg 1 * 
ANDREW, or Knights of St. Andrew, an order bf 
knighthood inftituted in Scotland, generally called the 
order of the thiſtle. See TmrsTLE. 

Knights 4 St. ANDREW is alſo an order inſtituted by 
Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, in the year 1698 ; the 
badge of which is a golden medal; on one ſide of which 
is repreſented St. Andrew's croſs ; and on the other theſe 
words are engraven, Czar Pierre monarque de tout la Ruſſie. 
See plate IV. fie. 7. 2 


St. ANDREW's-DaAy, a feſtival obſerved by the church 
on the 3oth of November, in honour of the apoſtle St. 
Andrew. | 

ANDROIDES, in mechanics, a human figure,which, 
by certain ſprings, performs ſeveral external functions of 
a man, 

'The wotd is formed from the Greek, arnp, a man, and 
, reſemblance. | | 

ANDROMACHUS's Treacle, in pharmacy; ſee Trye- 
RIACA. 

ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, the name of a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, repreſenting a wo- 
man chained. The number of ſtars in this conſtellation, 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 23; in Tycho's 22; in 
Bayer's 27; and in Mr. Flamſtead's 84. | 

ANDROMEDA, in botany, a name given, by Linnzus, 
to the chamærhodendros of Tournefort. See CHA- 
MARHODENDROS. 

ANDROSACE, in botany, a diſtin& genus of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one petal, broad at the 
top, and divided into five ſegments. Its fruit is a globu- 
lar and fingle capſule, containing a number of ſmall oval 
or roundiſh ſeeds fixed to a placenta. | 

ANECDOTE, among hiſtorians, implies ſome fact 
not formerly publiſhed to the world, or very little 
known. SN, 

The work is Greek, ay2x4o79-, and compounded of 
, priv. and ax e., publiſhed. | 

ANEMUS, in ſome chemical authors, implies a 
wind- furnace uſed in making ſtrong fires for fluxing 
metals, &c. | | | 

The word is formed from the Greek, ayzu@-, the 


wind. 


ANEMOMETER, in mechanics, implies a machine 
for meaſuring the force or velocity of the wind. 

The word is formed from the Greek, ajsu@-, the 
wind, and ueTpew, to meaſure, | 

Various machines of this kind have been invented at 
different times, and by different authors. The following 
das iow often experienced, and found to anſwer the in- 
temtio 


open frame of wood ABC DEF GH (ſee plate 
III. fee. 6.) is ſupported by the ſhaft or arbor I. In the 
two croſs pieces H K, LM, is moved a horizontal axis. 
QM, by means of the four ſails ab, cm, Of, gh, expoſed 
to the wind in a proper manner. Upon this axis is fixed 
a cone of wood M N ©; upon which, as the ſails move 


round, a weight R, or 8 is raiſed by a ſtring round its ſuper- 


ficies, proceeding from the ſmaller to the larger end NO. 
Upon this larger end or baſe of the cone, is fixed a 
rocket-wheel , in whoſe teeth the click X falls, to 
3 any retrograde motion from the depending 
weight. 
he ſtructure of this machine ſufficiently ſhews that 
it may be accommodated to eſtimate the variable force of 
the wind; becauſe the force of the weight will continually 
increaſe, as the ſtring advances on the conical ſurface, 
by acting at a greater diſtance from the axis of motion: 
conſequently, if ſuch a weight be added on the ſmaller _ 
part M, as will juſt keep the machine in equilibrio in the 
weakeſt wind, the weight to be raiſed, as the wind be- 
comes ſtronger, will be increaſed in proportion; and the 
diameter of the cone NO may be ſo large, in compari- 
ſon to that of the ſmaller end at M, that the * 
wind ſhall but juſt raiſe the weight at the greater end. 

If, for example, the diameter of the axis be to that of 
the baſe of the cone N O, as 1 to 28; then, if S be a 
weight of one pound at-M on the axis, it will be equi- 
valent to 28 pounds when raiſed to the greater end : if 
therefore, when the wind is weakeſt, it ſupports one 

| | Gg pound 
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pound on the axis, it muſt be 28 times a8 ftrong t0.xaiſe 


the weight to the baſe of the cone. If therefore a line or 
ſcale of 28 equal parts be drawn on the ſide of the cone, 
the ſtrength of the wind will be indicated by that number 
on which the ſtring reſts. | | 
ANEMONE, the'wind-floyer, in botany, a genus o 
plants, of which there are two ſpecies, the cultivated and 
the wild; and both of theſe divided into ſeyeral others, 
eſpecially the former, many of which are kept in gardens | 
for the beauty of their flowers. it | 
The following method of cultivation will fully an- 
ſwer the intention, and produce very elegant anemones. 
Take a quantity of freſh untried earth, (from a com- 
mon or ſome other paſture-land) that is of a light ſandy 
loam, or hazel mould ; obſerving not- to take it above 
ten inches deep below the ſurface; and if the turf be 
taken with it, the better, provided it hath time to rot 
thoroughly before it is uſed ; mix this with a third part 
of cow-dung, and lay it in an heap, keeping it turned 
over at leaſt once a month for eight or ten months, the 


and make new ſhoots, when it would be too late to x6: 
move them: at the time when you. take up the xoots ig 
the proper ſeaſon for breaking or parting them, which 
way be done by fepanntp thoſe that you would chuſe 26 
make all poſſihle 1 from, into as many parts 38 
you can-convenicatly, provided each of them have aged 
Uh or bud; oe thaſe you intend to dice Rough 
y no means be parted too ſmall, which greatly. weakens 
their 47 75 Miller's Gard. Did. | 
ANEMOSCOPE, a machine that ſheirs either the 
courſe or velocity of the wind. 89 
The word is formed from the Greck, argu, the wind, 
and 5xoTg@, to view. 577 * 
The machine which ſhews the courſe of the wind; or 
from what point of the compaſs it blos, conſiſta of ag 
index moying about an upright. circular plate, like the 
dial of a Ade, on which the thizty-two points of the 


compaſs. are drawn inſtead of the hours. The index 
which points to the diviſons on the dial is turned hy 
horizontal axis, having a trundle- head at its internal ex- 


better to mix it, and rot the dung and turf, and to let tremity. This trundle-head is moved by a cog-wheet 


it have the advantages of the free air: in * this work, 
be careful to rake out all great ſtones, and break the 
clods; but I would by no means approye of ſiſting or 
fcreening the earth, which I haye found very hurtful to 
many ſorts of roots; for when earth is very fine, upon the 
firſt great rains of winter or ſpring, the ſmalleſt particles 
thereof join cloſely together, and form one ſolid mals ; 
ſo that the roots often periſh for want of ſome ſmall 
ſtones to keep the particles aſunder, and make way for 
2 tender fibres, to draw nouriſhment for the ſupport of 

e root. 

The earth ſhould be mixed twelve months before it is 
uſed, if poſſible; but if you are conſtrained to uſe it 
ſooner, you muſt turn it over the oftener, to mellow and 
break the clods ; and obſerve to rake out all the parts of 
the green ſward that are not quite rotten before you uſe 
it, which would be prejudicial to your roots, if ſuffered 
to remain. The beginning of September js a proper 
ſeaſon to prepare the beds for planting (which, if in a 
wet ſoil, ih 
eight inches above the ſurface of the ground, laying. at 
the bottom ſome of the rakings of Fave heap to drain off 
the moiſture ;' but, in a dry foil, three inches above the 
furface will be ſufficient) :. this ſoil ſhould be laid at leaft 
two feet and an half thick, and in the bottom there 
ſhould be about four or five inches of rotten neats-dung, 
or the rotten-dung of an old melon or cucumber hed ; 70 
that you muſt take out the former ſoil of the beds to 
make room for it. 


Towards the middle or latter end of May, the leaves 
of your firſt blown roots will decay; at which time you 
muſt take them out of the ground, clearing them from 
decayed ſtalks, and waſhing them, to take the earth clear 
from the roots; then ſpread them with. a mat in a dry 
ſhady place, till they are perfectly dried, when yau may 
put them up in bags, and hang m out of the reach of 
mice, or other vermin, which will deſtroy many of the 
roots if they come at tem 


Obſerve alſo to take up the latter planted roots as ſpon 


as their leaves decay; for if they axe ſuffered. to remain 
long aſter in the ground, and there ſhould. fall ſome. 


ould be raiſed with this ſort of earth ſix or | 


on a perpendicular axis, on the top of which a vane. is 
fixed that moves with the courſe of the wind, and pute 
the whole machine in motion. The whole contrivance 
is extremely ſimple, and nothing required in the con- 
ſtruction, but that the numbers of cogs in the heel, and 
rounds in the trundle-head be . becauſe. it is ne- 
ceflary that, when the vane moves entirely round, the 
index of the dial alſo makes a complete revolution. An 
anemoſcope of this. kind is placed in one of the turrets 
of the queen's palace. "hk 

'The anemoſcope, calculated for indicating the force or 
velocity of the wind, is the ſame with what moſt writers 
call an anemometer; and we have accordingly deſcribed 
one of thoſe machines under that article, We ſhall here 
add another, contrived by the late Mr. Pickering, and 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, N. 473. 

This anemoſcope is a machine four feet and a quarter 
high, conſiſting of a broad and weighty pedeſtal, a pillar 
faſtened into it, and an iron axis, of a half an inch 
diameter, faftened into the pillar. Upon this axis turns 
a wooden tube, at the top of which is placed a vane, of 
the ſame materials, 21 inches long, conſiſting of a Ly- 
drant, graduated and ſhod with an iron rim, notched to 
each degree; and a counterpaiſe of wood, as in the figure, 
on the other. Through the centre of the quadrant runs 
an iron pin, upon which are faſtened two ſmall round 
pieces of wood, which ſerve as moveable radii to deſcnbe 
the degrees upon the quadrant, and as handles to a velum 
or ſail, whoſe plane is one foot ſquare, made of canvas, 
ſtretched upon faur battens, and painted. On the upper 
batten, next to the ſhod rim of the quadrant, is a ſmall 
ſpring, which catches at every notch correſponding: to 
each degree, as the. wind: ſhall, by preſſing againſt the 
ſail, raiſe it up; and prevents the falling back of the ſail, 
upon leſſening of the force of the wind. At the bottom 
af the wonden tube is an iron index, which maves round 
a circular piece of wood faſtengd. to the top, of the pillar 
on the pedeſtal, on which are deſcribed the tharty-two 
points of the compaſs. The figure. of this machine ma 
be ſeen, (plate IV. fg. 8.) where. à is the, ; 
the pillar in which the iron axis is fitted 3 c, the circle of 
wood, on which are deſcribed the 3a, points of the com- 
paſs; e, the wooden tube upon its xis; f, the velum 3 
2, the graduated, quadrant; h, the, counterpoiſe of the 
vane. | . 

Fig. 9, The velum takes off: a, the plane of the ve- 
lum; 6, the. ſpring; c,c, the, wooden. radii ; d, d. the 
holes through which the pin in the center of the qua- 
drant goes. Its uſes are the following, 8 

Rar ag a circular motion round the, iron axis, aud 
being furnithed with, a-vang, at tap, and index. at the 
bottom, when once you. have. fixed. the artificial. cardinal 
points, deſcribed on the round. piece. of wood on the 
fairhfal account of that quaxter, from. which. the wind 


blows. | 
2. By having a velum or ſail elevated by the wind along 
the arch of the quadrant to an height propontionable-to 


- - 


B 
the power of the column of wind preſping againſt-it, the 


ſhowers of rain, they would ſoon put forth freſh fibres, 


relative force of the wind, and its comparative * 


ANE 
it any tea times of examination, may Accurately be 
bs 


"> Ky hoving a ſpring kttes $0 the notches of the iron 
ith which the:quadrarit is ſhod, the velum is 

— af.che wind und ue 
cheſt blaſt, ſince the 
trouble of watch- 


from returning back upon the fall 
machine gives the force to the | 
laſt time of examination, without 


it. n 

i us contrivet of this machine tells us, That 
he —— examined what dependence may be had upon 
it, d the ſtorms of — 4: 1 and ſound 
that it NET exceeding well; for that, in ſuch winds 
as the failors call violent Rtomns, the machine had fix 
degrees to ſpare for a more violent guſt, before it comes 


to a horizontal 1 1 rene 

It is certainly to be depended upon in ordinary weather, 
the velum being hung fo tenderly as to feel the mioft 
gentle breeze, I here is however reaſon to fear, that the 
expoſing the anemoſcope to all winds for a continuance, 
muſt diſorder it, eſpecially irregular blaſts. and ls, 
It may not therefore be amiſs, in vivtem weather; for the 
obſerver to take the tube with its vane and velum/ in his 
hand, in order to know the force of the wind; and, 
when he has finiſhed his obſervations, to 
chine into the houſe, till the violence of the ſtorm is 
abated, when it may be Teplaced in its former fitua- 


ANETHUM, Di#, in botany, an annual umbelli- 
ferous plant, with very finely divided leaves, and 
flowers ; producing pale yellowath oval ſeeds, flatted on 
one ſide, marked with ngitudinal ſtri on the 


ree lo 
other, and ſurrounded about the edges with a leafy triar- 
gin. It is a native of the warmer chimates, cultivated 
with us in gn flowers in July, and in September 
ſheds its „ by which the plant is plentifully pro- 


ted. | 
be ſeeds of dill have a moderately warm t 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, 2222 
able kind; they are given as carminatives, to the quantity 
of a dram at a time, in flatulent colics, and indigeſtion 
from a laxity of the organs and viſcidity of the humours. 
The leaves are weaker and lefs grateful than the ſeeds ; 
the roots have ing of their flavour. | 
Water extracts very little uf the virtues of dill ſeeds: 
infuſion or digeſtion for many: hours. In boiling; their 


whole flavour exhajes along with the watery vapour, und 
may be collected by diftillation : the diſtiſled water, 
drawn off to the quantity of a gallon from a pound of the 
ſeeds, is kept in the ſhops, and occaſionally made the baſis 
of carminative dtaughts and juleps. Along with the 
water ariſes a —— f | 
taſte moderately. pungent, and ſmelling ſtrongly of the 
dill : this is given one to three or four drops or 
more, as a carminative, and in hiecups. 3 
Rectiſied ſpirit, digeſted on dill ſeeds, readily extracts 
both their ſmell and taſte: the colour of the tincture is a 
bright yellow. The ſpwit, gently/diftitted off from the 
filtered liquor, brings over very little of its flavour, 
28 in the extract nearly all the active parts of the 
ill. | 


 ANEURISM; in furgery, a tumour atifing- from the 
dilatation, or rupture of the coats of an artery. Aneu- 
riſms uſually proceed from am artery being accidentally 
cut or pricked in bleeding, or from preternatural diften- 
* 2 a cortoſion of its coats, &c. 5 
n an artery happens to be cut off by a laneet; the 
blood 2 dy ſturts, — is: not eaſiſy 
ſtopped; an inflammation and change of colour in the 
part about the veſſel ſueceed, with a tumour and: inability 


to move the arm, if che lancet were uſed! there, ſrom 4 


collectiom of extravaſated blood lodged between the ino 
teguments and tlie interſtices of the muſcles; If the 
coats of the artery have been corroded te ſymptoms ure 
nearly the ſame but come on more 
leſs violent, without any hamorrh 
9 that 18, 
artery ns, are a pulſation e 

— tr wile to the — the — * 
pearing'of the natural colour of the ſkin. 

Varies im magnitude, bei 
orange, and at others, as big, aw a” child's head; and, 

| * 


age. 


the ma- 


portion of effential oil, in'| 


2. 
the dilatation of the doats of 
to be ſeit, and 


8 ap- 
his tamour 
; ſomietimes as large as an 


when preſſed with the finger, generally gives way, | biit 
preſently reſtores itſelf upon — — 2 
An aneuriſm happening upon ſome error in veneſec- 
tion, is dangerbus; but if the blood-ceaſes to flow fr 
the wounded artery, and parts itſelf hetween the inter- 
ſtices of the muſcles, the chirurgical operation is ne- 
ceſlary z or if that be delayed for a few days, the extir- 
pation of the limb becomes indiſpenſible. It is alſg 
dangerous if it proceeds from a corrofion of the coats of 
the artery; the mort ſo when it happens in a part 
where the operation cannot be performed: but an aneu- 
riſm from a diſtention of the canal; without any rup- 
ture is ſeldom fatal; though reckoned, when large; 
incurable; the chief inconveniencies being the magni- 
tude of the tumour; and the pulſation: The diet in all 
theſe caſes ſhould be ſlender and balſamic, and the exer- 
ity; a Kind of public ſervice im- 


cife gentle. 

a ARIA; in antiqu 
| poſed upon the provinces, which confifted in providing 
horſes and carriages for the conveyance of military ſtores 
41755 wr a £12 

ANGARIA alſo ed of oppteſſion or ſer⸗ 
vice performed by — — an | 

ANGEIOGRAPHY, among anatomiſts, "ſignifies a 
deſcription of the ſeveral veſſels of the human body; as 

the arteries, veins, lymphatics; nerves, &c. 
The word is formed from the Greek, 4516, a veſſel, 
and png; to deſcribe. 

ANGEIOTOMY; in ſurgery; implies the opening * 
vein or artery; as in bleeding; and conſequently includes 
both arteriotomy and phlebotomy. 3 

The word is fe from — ay-yiow; a veſſel, 
and yy, to cut. | | | 
ANGEL, a name given to thoſe ſpiritual intelligent 
beings who are ſuppoſed to execute the will of the Divine 
_ in the government of the world, © 

e word is Greek, ayyea@, and derived from 47 
ve, to tary a or execute an order. | 
All religions have admitted of the exifterice of angels. 
The Greeks and Latins acknowledged them under the 
names of genii and demons; and in the Alcoran we find 
frequent mention of them; the profeſſors of the Ma- 
hometan religion aſſigning them various orders and de- 


| 


— 


dy re. as well as different employments, both in heaven 
earth. | | ' nel yes 
Nothing is more frequent in Scripture than the miſſions 


and appatitions- of good and bad angels: God ſends 
them to declare his will, to correct, teach, reprove, and 
comfort: God gave the law to Moſes, and apipei to 
the old patriarchs'by the mediation of — — 10 repte- 
The exiſtence of 


ſemed him and ſpoke in his name. 
angels is ſuppoſed in all religions. MET 
hough the Jews in general believed the exiſtenee of 


angels, there Was a f. have 
who denied the exiſtence of all ſpirits whatever, G 
only excepted : and yet the Samaritans and Cutaites, 
whom the Jews repreſent as Sadducees, acknowledged 
ſuch beings. Before the Babyloniſh captivity, the He- 
brews ſeem not to have known the name of an angel: 
the Talmudiſts fay they brought them from Babylon : 
it is true we find many of them called by their names in 
the book of Enoch; but this we know is ſpurious, and 
way written after the captivity we are ſpeaking of. Tobit; 
who is thought to have lived at Nineveh, ſome time be- 
fore the captivity, is the firſt who has called an angel by 
his proper name: he mentions Raphael, who conducted 
Tobias into Media; and Daniel, who lived at Babylon 
ſome time after Tobit, has taupht us the names Michael 
and Gabriel. In the New Teſtament we find only the 
two latter angels mentioned by name. It bas been 
queſtioned, whether the aneient Hebrews pauld divine 
homage — 4 or not. The form of benediction 
which Jacob ufed in bleſſing” the ſons of Joſeph, (the 
angel which redeemed me ftom all evil bleſs the lads) 
may ſrem to imply that they did. The rabbins, in 
gloſfing upon the text, obſerbe, that the prayers of their 
anceſtors ure not directly addreſſed to angels, but it was 
really Gad they” involted, when they prayed to them; 
they only go to them as to the king by his miniſters, and 
ag one that preſents his petition to the firſt officer of the 
crown; yet ſtill Tobks te tlie K ing as the a and 
| | pring 


them (the Sallducees) 


ANG 


ſpring of his bappineſs and favour that he has received. | 
But thisexpoſition is refuted by others, who remark that 

Jacob, after he had directly applied himſelf to God, and 

begged of him both temporal and eternal bleſſings on his 
two grand-ſons, then addreſſed himſelf to the angel, to 
obtain of him, that he would keep them from all evil; 
from whence they conclude, that Jacob addreſſed his 
prayers directly to the angel to whom he aſcribed the 
power of preſerving from evil,-whilſt he left to God the 
privilege of beſtowing all that was good; and if the 
prayer of the patriarch was implicitly. addreſſed to God, 
as the fountain of goodneſs, yet he certainly prayed ex- 
plicitly to the angel. But, notwithſtanding this diſpute, 
the beſt Chriſtian expoſitors deny that this invocation of 
Jacob implies any thing like a prayer to the angel. Some 
indeed conceive, that the angel in this place is the ſe- 
cond perſon in the Trinity ; an opinion refuted by others, 
who more juſtly ſay, that Jacob intended no more than a 
deſire that his children might enjoy the angelical pro- 
tection, by the ſpecial favour. of God to them; for it is 
ſuch an expreſſion as that of David to a contrary pur- 
pole, <** Let the angel of the Lord perſecute them, where 
no one will ſay he prays to an angel, though his words 
are exactly like thoſe of Jacob. 

There are divers opinions concerning the time when 
angels were created. Some think they were, created at 
the ſame time as the Heavens; and that Moſes included 
them under this name, ſaying, © In the beginning God 
<« created the Heavens,” Others have conjectured, that 
he inclined to repreſent them under the name of light, 
which God created the firſt day; of this opinion is St. 
Cyril. Others again have aſſerted, that they were created 
before the ſenſible world ; which opinion Job ſeems to 
favour, when he ſays, Where waſt thou when I laid 
& the foundation of the earth; — and all the ſons of 
Gad ſhouted for joy?“ The Hebrews think they were 
created on the ſecond day of the world; and that God 
conſulted with the angels when he ſaid, Let us make 
* man in our own image.” Others are of opinion, that 
angels were created on the fifth day. Origen, and other 
Greek and Latin fathers, think they exiſted before the 
world ; and Dr. Hyde thinks a very long time before the 
world. See Baſnage's Hiſt. des Fu lib. 4, cap. 9. The 
philoſophers of the Peripatetic ſect believed they were 
coæval with God; and, conſequently, that they exiſled 
from all eternity. The Greek fathers of the Chriſtian 
church were generally inclined to believe they were 
created before the world. Some few, indeed, were of 
different opinions, among whom is Epiphanius. 

Though it is an univerſal opinion that angels are of a 
ſpiritual, incorporeal nature, yet many of the old fathers, 
miſled by a —— in Geneſis, where it is ſaid, That 
the ſons of God (or the angels) ſaw the daughters of 
«© men, that they were fair, and they took them wives 
of all which they choſe,” megane them to. be corpo- 
real, and capable of ſenfible pleaſures. Other fathers 
indeed, and thoſe-in great number, have aſſerted angels 
to be purely ſpiritual z and this at preſent is the common 
opinion of the ſchools. 

There have been a great many diſputes and varieties of 
fancy concerning the number, order, nature, and power 
of angels; moſt of which are not to be reſolved by ſcrip- 
ture or tradition. The author of the books De Hierarchia 
cæleſti, who wrote about the beginning of the ſixth cen- 
tury, is the firſt who ventures to range the angels into 
three hierarchics and nine orders. The Jews likewiſe 
diſtinguiſh them into ſeveral orders, and ſet, as it were, 
2 general at the head of them; they call him Metatron, 
the ſame with the Chriſtian St. Michael. | 

As tothe office or employment of angels, ſome are ſaid to 
preſide, over empires, nations, provinces, cities, and parti- 
cular perſons. Theſe latter are ſtiled guardian angels. Thus 
St. Michael is acknowledged to be the protector of the 
people of Iſrael; and the angel Gabriel ſpeaks of the 
angel who was protector of Perſia, according to the ge- 


nerality of interpreters, when he ſays that the prince of 


the kingdom of Perſia withſtood him one and twenty 

days, I John wrote his Revelations to the! angels of 

the ſeven Chriſtian churches. in Aſia Minor, whereby he 

does not mean only the biſhops of thoſe churches, but, in 

the judgment of many of the fathers, the angels alſo who 
I 
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were appointed for their protection. The leurned 
Prideaux obſerves, that the miniſter of the ſynago 
who officiated in offering up the public prayers, 
the mouth of the congregation, delegated by them 3 
their repreſentative, meſſenger, or angel, to ſpeak to Gol 
in prayer for them, was therefore, in the Hebrew lan. 
gu e, called the angel of the church; and from thence 
e biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia are, by a name 
borrowed from the ſynagogue, called the angels of thoſe 
churches, As to guardian angels, they are very clearly 
deſcribed in the Old Teſtament. 'Jacob ſpeaks of the 
angel who had been his guide in all his journies, ang 
had delivered him out of all his dangers. The Pſalmif, 
in ſeveral places, mentions. angels as the protectors of 
the righteous. In the New Teſtament we hear of St. 
Peter's angel who ſet him at liberty; and Jeſus Chriſt 
enjoins us not to deſpiſe little ones, 'becauſe their 
continually behold the face of God. The Jews, and the 
wy heathens, believed that particular angels were com- 
miſſioned to attend us, and had the care of our conduct. 
Heſiod, the moſt ancient, or at leaſt one of the moſt an. 
cient Greek authors, ſays, that there are good an 
upon earth, ſent by Jupiter for the protection of man- 
kind, and to . obſerve the good or evil which t 
practiſe. Plato ſays, that every one of us has two 
demons, or two genius's, one inclining us to evil, the 
other directing us to good; though Apuleius ſays, that 
Plato aſſigned but one demon to every man. an- 
cient Chriſtians, as Origen and St. Auguſtine, aſcribe to 
angels the office of preſenting our prayers to God; and 
the Chriſtians, in general, agree with the Platoniſts, 
that God makes uſe of the miniſtry of angels, to carr 
his orders, to work miracles, and to foretel future 
events. | | 
ANGEL, in commerce, the name of a gold coin for- 
merly current in England. It had its name from the 
figure of an angel repreſented upon it, weighed four 
pennyweights, and was twenty-three and a half caraty 
fine. It had different values in different reigns; but is - 
at preſent only an imaginary ſum, or money of account, 
implying ten ſhillings.'' | 40:7 
AN LICA, in botany, a large umbelliferous plant, 
with hollow jointed ſtalks, and indented oval, pointed 
leaves, ſet in pairs along the middle rib, and having an 
odd one at the end, containing a milky juice, which on 
drying contracts à yellowiſh colour; the ribs of the 
leaves are channelled on the upper ſide, and joined to the 
ſtalks by large membraneous baſes or ſheaths. The ſeeds are 
le whitiſh colour, fomewhat oval, flat on one fide, 
and convex, with three longitudinal ridges on the other, 
ſurrounded about the edges with a leafy margin. The 
roots are long and thick, of a dark brown colour on the 
ſurface, but the internal white and juicy; and, when 
dry, of a ſpongy texture. „ Vit 122 
There are two ſpecies of angelica, the wild and the 
rden, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets fylve/iris and ſativa. 
he former grows wild, in moiſt. grounds, in ſeveral 
parts of England; is perennial, and flowers in July: the 
latter is cultivated in gardens. They are ſimilar in qua- 
lity; but the latter ſuppoſed to be the ſtronger. | 
The garden angelica is naturally a biennial plant; but 


if the talks are cut down before they run to flower, the 


roots will ſend forth new heads, and may, by this means, 
be continued for many years. The roots are in their 
greateſt perfection in the ſecond ſpring : they ſhould be 
thoroughly dried, kept in a dry place, and frequently 
aired, otherwiſe they will grow mouldy, and be eaten by 
worms. 24980 amal! | 
The roots of angelica are one of the principal aro- 
matics of European growth, though not. much regarded 
in the preſent practice. | They have a fragrant agreeable 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent, mixed with: a pleaſant 
ſweetiſh: taſte. On wounding the freſh roots early in 
the ſpring, it yields from the inner part of the bark, an 
unctuous and odorous juice, of a yellowiſh colour; and 
whichobeing gently exliccated, retains its fragranca, and 
proves an elegant aromatic gummy-reſin. On cutting 
the freſh root longitudinally, the yellowiſh matter, in 
which the virtue, and flavour of the angelice reſides, ap- 
pears concreted into little veins. In this ſtate it readily | 
and totally diſſolves by rectified ſpirit of wine, _ | 
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menſtruum of a bright golden colour. On diſtilling 
Of che ſpirit from this ſ wu very little of the flavour 
of the angelica riſes with it, near] all the active matter 
of the root remaining concentrated in the extract, Water 
alſo gains from this root a pretty deep yellow- colour, but 
extracts little of its taſte or ſmell, In diſtillation with 


water, there ariſes à ſmall jon of eſſential oil, of a 


od + remaining decoction, thus diveſted of the 
aromatic matter of the root, is nauſeouſſy ſweetiſſi and 
ſubacrid. | 


flavour with the roots; but their active principles are far 
more periſhable. The ſeeds, which come neareſt to the 
roots, can f. de kept till the ſpring after they have 
been gathered, without loſing their vegetative power, as 
well as diminiſhing their medicinal virtues; and, with 
regard to the leaves, they Joſe the greater part of their 
virtues on being barely dried: for ſome purpoſes, how- 
ever, they are well adapted; the freſh leaves, as well as 
the feeds, being diſtilled with water, give over to the li- 
quor, the whole of their aromatic matter, which in this 
form proves ſufficiently durable. The virtues of the 
ſeeds, like that of the roots, is very imperfectly extracted 
by water, and —— by ſpirit; and though it riſes 
totally by diſtillation with water, is left 5 the ſpirit al- 
moſt entire in the inſpiſſated extract. The fpirituous 
tincture is of a bright ſtraw colour; the watery infuſion 
of a dark brown, | 

The ftalks, candied with ſagar, make a very agreeable 
ſweetmeat. | | 


ANGELICA, in antiquity, the name of a celebrated 
dance performed at the pagan feaſts of Greece; and ſo 
called from the dancers. being dreſſed in the habit of 
meſſengers. ©-* a. 

ANGELICS, Angelic, in eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, an an- 
cient ſect of heretics, ſuppoſed to have obtained this ap- 
pellation from their exceſſive veneration for angels. 

ANGBLICS, is alſo the name of a * of nuns, 
founded at Milan in 1534, by Louiſa Torelli, counteſs of 
Guaſtalla. They obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine. 

ANGELICS is likewiſe the name of an order of knights 
inſtituted in 1191, by Angelus Flavius Comnenus, em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. 5 

Some will have this order, which ſtill ſubſiſts in Italy, 
to have been much more ancient, and that Conſtantine 
the Great was its founder. | ; 

ANGELITES, in. eccleſiaftical hiſtory, ' a ſet of 
Chriſtian heretics, in the reign of the emperor Anaſta- 
fius, and the pontificate of Symmachus, about the year 
494 ; fo called from Angelium, a place in the = of 
Alexandria, where they held their firſt meetings. They 
were called likewiſe Severites, from one Severus, who 
was the head of their ſect; as alſo Theodofians, from one 
among them, named Theodoſius, whom they made pope 
at Alexandria. . 1 10 

They held, that the perſons of the Trinity are not the 
fame ; that none of them exiſts of himſelf, and of his 
own nature, but that there is a common god, or deity, 
exiſting in them all; and that each is God, by a partici- 
pation of this deity. | 

ANGELOT, the name of a gold coin ſtruck at Paris, 
while ſubject to the Engliſh; and ſo called from the 
figure of an angel, ing the arms of England and 
France. | 

ANGER, a violent paſſion of the mind, conſiſting in 
a p to take vengeance on the author of ſome 
real or ſuppoſed injury dane the offended party. 

ANGERONA, in mythology, the name of a pagan 
deity whom the Romans prayed to for the cure of a 
diſtemper, called the quinſy, in Latin, angina. Pli 
calls her the goddeſs of ſilence and calmneſs of bled, 
who baniſhes all uneaſineſs and melancholy. She is re- 
preſented with her mouth covered, to denote patience 
and refraining from complaints. Her ſtatue was fet up, 
and ſacrificed to, in the temple of the goddeſs Volupia, 
to ſhew that a patient, enduring of affliction, leads to 
pleaſure. | | gd 

ANGERONATIA, feaſts inſtituted at Rome in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Angerona. They were celebrated 
on the 2ſt of December. VO WIR TE Bhs 
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pungent taſte, and ſmelling wong af the ange 


The other parts of che plant have the ſame taſte ane 


| 
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ANGINA, in phyſic, u violent inflammation of 
G throat, generally called quinzy. See the article 

r tie 51 2 

Axor vA Liai, in botany; a name by which ſome call 
the dodder growing on flax, from its choaking that 


ANGIOSPERMA, in the Linnæan of botany, 
implies thoſe plants of the didynzmia claſs, which have 
their ſeeds ineloſed in a capſule or ſeed veſſel. 

ANGLE, Anglulus, in etry, is the mutual incli- 
nation of two lines, which meet and form an angle in 
their point of interſection. Buch is the angle BAC, 
(plate X. fp. 3.) formed by the right lines AB, AC, 
M in the point A. The lines AB and AC are 
called the legs of the angle, and point of interſection, the 
vertex, - 

Angles are ſometimes denoted by a fingle letter affixed 
to the vertex,' or angular point, as A, and ſometimes by 
three letters, whereof the middle letter ſhews the angular 
point. Thus the angle formed by the right lines AB, 
1 in the point A, is called the angle BAC, 
or 8 | 


The Meaſure of an ANGLE is the arch of a circle de- 


ſcribed on the angular point, intercepted between the 


: 


arch E 


| 


two lines which form the angle. Thus the meaſure of 
the angle BAC is the arch EF, intercepted between the 
two legs AB, AC; and as many degrees as are contained 
in that arch, ſo many degrees the angle BAC is ſaid to 
conſiſt of. | 
Hence it will be eaſy to meafure the quantity of any 
angle 5 for if you take the diſtance of the 
F, intercepted between the lines AB, AC, and 
apply it to a line of chords, whoſe radius is A E, you 
will have the number of degrees contained in the angle 
BAC; or if you apply the center of a protractor to the 
angular point A, in ſuch a manner that the leg AB lies 
directly under the limb of the protractor, the ee on 


i the arch cut by the other leg AC will give the quantity 


of the angle required. 

ANGLES are either right, acute, or obtuſe. 

A right ANGLE is that whoſe legs are dicular to 
each. 'other, as ABC (plate X. fe 6.) the arch inter- 
cepted between them being ex go?, | 

An acute ANGLE is that which is leſs than a right angle, 
or 900. as the angle DBC. 

An obtuſe ANGLE is that which is greater than a right 
angle, as E BC. | * 

Adjacent ANGLEs are ſuch as have the ſame vertex, 
and one of the legs continued beyond the angular point. 
Thus the angles CEB and CEA (fg. 4.) are adjacent 
angles. The ſum of theſe” adjacent angles is always equal 
to two right angles; (13 Euchd. 1.) and therefore, if one 
of them be acute, the other will be obtuſe, and the con- 
trary. Whence if either of them be given, the other is 
alſo given, it being the ſupplement of the former. 

Vertical AxotEs are thoſe formed by two right lines 
interſecting each other. Thus the right lines AB, CD, 
(fig. 4.) by their interſection in E, form the vertical 
angles AEC, DEB, and AE D, CEB. 

Alternate ANGLEes are thoſe acute or obtuſe angles 
formed by a right line cutting two parallel right lines. 
Thus if AB and CD (g. 5.) are parallel, and GH cuts 
them in I and K, the angles AIK, DK I, and BIK, 
I KC, are alternate angles. | 

The alternate angles are 
(18 Eudl. 1.) 

ANGLE at the Center of a Circle, is an angle in a circle, 
whoſe vertex is in the center of that circle. 3 
ANGLE at the Periphery, or in a Segment, is an angle 
whoſe vertex is in the periphery, and its legs two chords 
of the circle. Thus AB, BC: are two chords of the 
circle ABCD, (fig. 8.) making an angle B at the peri- 

phery, which is called an angle in a ſegment. 

This angle is always equal to half the angle at the 
center, ſtanding upon the ſame arch (6 Euclid. 3.) Alſo 
all angles in a ſegment, ſtanding upon the ſame arch, are 
equal to one another. Thus the mn ABC, AGC, 


always equal to each other. 


AFC, are equal, and are each equa] to half the angle 
AEC at the center. 


If the right line A B (fig. 9.) touch the circle in C, 
and the chord CD be 2 bay will the angle ACD 
| be 
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be equal to any angle CEP, made in the ſegment DE C. 


(Euclid. 32.3. b tenz af! 
When the arch is a ſemicircle, the angle will be a 
right angle. Thus if the arch ABC (fg. 11.) be a ſemi- 
circle, the angle ABC will be a right angle. When it 
is greater than a ſemicircle, as fig. 12. the angle will 
be acute; but when leſs,” as fig. 10. it will be obtuſe. 
(.31 Leak. 3.) Ee 

Spherical Ax IR is an angle formed by two great Cir- 
cles of the ſphere. 

Thus, let AC DEB (Vg. 15.) repreſent a ſphere, upon 
whoſe ſurface let two arches of great circles A B, CE, 
be drawn, interſecting each other in the point D; then 
will ADC, DCA, BDE, or DBE, be a ſpherical 
angle. | 
The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, as ADC, is the 
arch of a great circle A C, deſcribed from the vertex A, 
as its pole, and intercepted between the legs AD, CD; 
or it is the diſtance of the poles of the two circles A B, 
CE: becauſe the meaſure of a ſpherical angle is the 
{ame as the inclination of the planes of the great circles 
that form it, and the meaſure of the quantity of the in- 


clination is the arch AC, D being the pole of the great 


circle AC BEA. 

Mixed Line ANGLE is that comprehended between a 
right line and a curve line, as the angle A BC. (fig.14.) 

ANGLE of Communication, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance 
between the true place of the ſun ſeen from the earth, 
and the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. Thus 
let TF (fg. 13.) be the orbit of the earth T, APG 
that of the planet P, S the ſun, and B the planet's place 
reduced to the ecliptic ; then will the angle TS B be the 
angle of communication. 

ANGLE of Contact is that formed by a tangent, and its 
curve at the point of contact. Thus, if the right line 
AB (plate XII. fig. 1.) touch the circle HA K E, in the 
point A, the angle BAK is an angle of contacts. Eu- 
clid demonſtrates that the right line A B, ſtanding per- 
pendicular on the radius C A, touches the circle only in 
one point ; nor can there be any other right line drawn 


between the tangent and the circle. Hence the angle of | = 
contact is leſs than any rectilinear one, and the angle of 


the ſemicircle between the radius C A, and the arch AK, 
is greater than any rectilinear acute angle. 


his paradox of Euclid has exerciſed the wits of the | 


mathematicians : it was the ſubject of a long controverſy 
between Peletarius and Clavius, the firſt of whom main- 
tained the angle of contact heterogeneous to a rectilinear 
one, as a line is heterogeneous to a ſurface ; the latter 
maintained the contrary. Dr. Wallis has a formal treatiſe 
on the angle of contact, and of the ſemicircle, where, 
with other great mathematicians, he approves of the opi- 
nion of Peletarius. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that, if the 
curve HA E be a cubic parabola, the angle of contact, 
where the ordinate DF is as the cube root of the ab- 
ſcifla, the angle BA F contained under the tangent AB 
in its vertex and the curve, is infinitely greater than the 
circular angle of contact contained by the ſaid tangent 
and the arch of the circle ; and that, if other parabolas 
of higher kinds be deſcribed to the ſame axis and vertex, 
whoie abſciſſas A D are as the ordinates DF“, D Fs, 
D F*, &c. you will have a ſeries of angles of contact 
going on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely greater 
than that next before it. See CURVATURE. 

ANGLE of Incidence is that which the line of direction 
of a ray of light, &c. makes at the point where it firſt 
touches the body it ftrikes againſt, with a line erected 
perpendicular to the ſurface of that body. Thus, if a 
ray of light, &c. move in the direction AB (plate XII. 
fig. 2.) till it touch the ſurface abe d, in the point B, 
then will the angle, intercepted between A B, the line of 
direction, and the perpendicular B F, be the angle of in- 
cidence. 1 
ANGLE of Reflection is the angle intercepted between 
the line of direction of a body rebounding, after it has 
ſtruck againſt another body, and a perpendicular erected 
at the point of contact: Thus, if a body moving in the 
direction AB (plate XII. fig. 2.) ſtrike the ſurface abc d 
in the point B, and is refleed in the direction B C, the 
angle, cor{tained between that line and the perpendicular 
BF, is called the angle of reflection. 2 


* 


the refracted ray, and CL the unrefracted one, H C K 


The angle of incidence is always equal to the ange oft / 
reflection; and, upon this equality, the whole ſcience ß 
catoptrics is founded, ' 4 oo $951 
ANGLE of Emergence is that which any body, as a ray 
of light, &c. projected from one fluid or medium int. 
—— makes wit its quitting the latter medium with 
a perpendicular to its ſurface. Thus, let A B and CD 
(plate XII. fig. 3.) be parallel planes terminating water 
or glaſs, and ſuppoſing a body, projected in the direction 
FE, entering this medium at E, and going out of it at 
G, in the direction GH or GM; let GK rm 
cular to AB, C D then the angle K G H, or KG M, is 
an angle of emergence. The ſine of the angle of emer- 
gence, when the projected body paſſes quite through the 
medium, is to that of incidence in a conſtant ratio: but 
when the projected body flies back or out of the medium, 
the ſame way it entered it, without paſſing through, then 
the angle of incidence will always be equal to the an 
of emergence. In order to demonſtrate theſe uſeful and 
fundamental propoſitions in a conciſe manner, we will 
ſuppoſe it admitted that nature, in all its operations, 
takes the ſhorteſt ways. Now, as light cannot move in 
different mediums with the ſame — let the ratio 
of the velocity of light, during its motion from A to B, 


y 4 


(plate XII. fig. 4.) where it begins to be refracted to its 


velocity, while it is refracted in its motion from B to C, 
be expreſſed by 25 then the times of the deſeriptions ; 


of the lines AB, BC, will be as » x AB to » x BC. 
Let fall the perpendiculars AQ, CP, and make AQ a, 
CP, PQ=c, PB=x, then will B = c—x, and con- 
ſequently BC g and AB= /aa+cc=2c2Fz7 
whence the time in which A B+BC is moved through, 
is = mM X 6+ x*'+ n X Va +f—2cx+8x) which, 
muſt be a minimum; and ſo the fluxion thereof, viz, 

m & A 1 1407 


| n 
69295 0. Whence ' 
* gre ad Va + —=2cx+3x*) Dre 
4 An „ . hg BO 
ä — IS, 1X —— n — 
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make BC = A B; then will nx PB=z x BQ; and 
conſequently m: :: B PB. 
Whence if AB or B C be taken for the: radius, BQ 
will be the ſine of the angle A, and PB the fine of the 
angle C; that is, ſince AQ and P C are parallel to DE, 
PB is the fine of the angle CBE, and BQ the fine of 
ABD; viz. PB is the fine of the refracted angle, and 
BQ the ſine of the angle of incidence. Whence the 
ſine of the angle of incidence is to the ſine of the re- 
fracted angle in a conſtant ratio, viz. that of the velocity 
of light before refraction to the velocity during its re- 
fraction. | | 
ANGLE of Refraction, in dioptrics, is the angle which 
a ray of light refracted, makes with a ray of incidence, 
continued beyond the refracting ſurface. Thus, let DE 
(plate XII. fg. 5.) be the refracting ſurface, MN a ray 
of incidence, and NE the refracted ray; alſo let NH be 
the continuation of the ray of incidence, then is FNH 
the angle of refraction. | | 
Refracted ANGLE is the angle which a refracted ray 
forms with a perpendicular to the refracting ſurface. 
Thus, let GN be the perpendicular to the refraQting 
ſurface DE, then is GNF the refracted angle. There 
are ſeveral methods for obſerving the quantity or la of 
retraction ; but the following, which is very eaſy to be 
underſtood, will be ſufficient; and, as the refraction 
from air to glaſs is chiefly wanted in dioptrics, we have 
choſen it for an example. — Let FGEBC (plate XII- 


fig. 6.) repreſent a well poliſhed glaſs cube, ſtanding 


upon a plane board N1PO, at the end of which there 
is another N A BI, fixed at right angles, having the ſame 
height CH with the fide of the cube, and let their com- 
mon breadth I N be greater than the fide I H of the cube, 
and the length ON be much longer than either; then 
let theſe boards, with the cube fixed on them, be turned 
to the ſun at different altitudes above the horizon, and 
note the end of the ſhadow of the ſide A B, both within 
the cube at K, and without it at L; then, ſince C K is 


will 
1 


A Ne 


AN 1 


in be che refracted angle, and HC L the angle of inci- | it from the true Saxon, and alſo from the modern 
r ſo that if C L be ſuppoſed the radius, HL. will | | | : 
be the fine of the angle of incidence, and HK that of , 
the refracted angle; ſo that if HK, and HL be carefully | of the arm, inſerted 
meaſured by an exact ſcale, of equal „vou will have | elbowr. 


En liſh, $4 * 1222 ine Fo} 5 | 
ANGON&AUS, in anatomy, a name given to a muſcle 
into the ancon, ot extremity of the 

[ y , 1 Y k a S | 


in numbers the ratio of the fines of the angle of iinci- | ANGUILLA, in natural hiſtory „the name by which 
dence to that of the refrated angle. If, inſtead. of a cube | the writers in that ſcience calls the erl. See El. 


of glaſs, you uſe a little veſſel of water, or other liquors, | . ANGUINEAL H. 


you may obſerve the law of refraction in theſe mediums. 


bela, a kind of ſerpentizing hy- 
perbola, cutting its aſymptote with contrary flexions. 


Optic ANGLE, or ANGLE of Viſion, is the angle formed | Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Treatiſe of Curves, has given 
at the bottom of the eye by two. rays iſſuing from the | this name to the 33, 34, 35, and 36 ſpecies of the ſecond 


extreme points of an object. Thus, the angle ABC, 


order, and which be has expreſſed by this equation, 


(plate XII. fig. 7.) formed by the rays AB, CB, iſuing | xy7/43= — 4. . 2x. d. 1 10 
= the 2 points 4, C of an object, 18 the optic ANGULAR, ſomething relating to, or that hath 3 


angle. 


ANGLE of the Sun's Poſition is an angle formed by the | - AnovLar Motion, 


a 
® -* 


in aſtronomy, is the increaſing or 


meridian, and an azimuth, or other great circle, drawn decreaſing angle, formed by two lines drawn from a 


through the center of the fun. 


: 
ET 


central body to the apparent places of the two planets in 


ANGLE of Longitude is an angle formed at the pole of | motion. 


the ecliptic between the meridian, and a circle of longi- ANHELATIO, or AnHELITUs, among 


tude drawn through the center of the . 
ANGLE of the Courſe, in navigation; 
RHUMB., 


ANGLE at the Center, in fortification, is that formed- at 


phyſicians, 2 
ſhortneſs, of breath, or a difficult and ſmall, but quick, 


Cours and | reſpiration, which happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially 


to valetudinarians, after violent exereiſe. | 
The word is Latin, and derived from anhele, to pant, 


the center of the figure, by lines drawn thence to the | or breathe with difficulty. 5 
points of the baſtions. Thus X AQ (plate XII. N. 8.) | ANHIMA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a, bird, 


is an angle at the center. 


common in-Brazil, reſembling a crane in ſome particu- 


ANGLE of a Baſtion is the angle IQ O, which the two | lars ; but e that and all other birds by a 


faces IQ and O Q form at the point of the baſtion. 


ANGLE of the Tenaille is the angle IX MI, formed be- 


flender horn of a bony ſubſtance, inſerted a little above 
the origin of its beak : its wings too have each a horn 


fore the curtain by the two lines of defence XP and | of this kind growing out of the fore-part of the bone. 
N | | 


It is larger than a ſwan, and mottled with black, grey, 


Diminiſhed Ancuz is the angle IQ X ( fig. 8.) | and white in ſome parts are ſmall ſpots of yellow. See 
formed by the line IQ, the face of the baton, and X Q | plate XII. ++ | 


the exterior ſide of the polygon. 


9. 120 224491 7 ' a 1 
uct in natural hiſtory, an extremely beautiful 


Re- entering ANGLE is any ug in a fortreſs, whoſe | water fowl, found in the Brazils, about the ſize of our 


int turns inwards, or towards 
bo open towards the field. 


place; that is, whoſe | common duck. Its beak; is about an inch and a half in 


length, and has a row of hooked prickles, both above 


Salient ANGLE is that which points outwards, or whoſe | and below); its neck is long and ſlender, and, together. 


legs open towards the place. 


. 


with its head, of a yellowiſh, colour ; the upper part of 


| ANGLE of the Polygon is the angle DX Q, (Ig. 8.) | the back is brown, ſpotted: with yellow); and the breaſt, 


or XQK, formed by two ſides of the poly 


on. 
ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defence is the | ANIL, in botany, the name by whic 


belly, and thighs, are of a ſilvery white. 8 7 
h ſome writers 


angle formed by the interſection of the two complements | call the plant that produces indigo. See the article 


with each other. 


ANGLE of the Mate is that formed before the curtain || ANIMA, the ſoul, or 


where it is interſected. 


INDIGO. 


principle of life in animals. See 
the article Sour. | PW ; 


ANGLES of a Battalion, in. military affairs, are the laſt | Anima Mundi, the ſoul of the univerſe, is, according 


men where the ranks and files terminate. uy 


ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a rod, to which 


are fitted a line, hook, and bait. 


to ſome, a certain, pure, ætherial ſubſtance, which, be- 
ing diffuſed through the whole maſs of matter, informs, 
uates, and unites the various parts of it into one great, 


The following rules are neceſſa to be obſerved in] perſect, organical body, - Others define it to be an ig- 
angling. 1. To place yourſelf ſo that your ſhadow do | nific virtue, infuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated 


not at any time fall upon the water, eſpecially if it be 


through the, whole frame for its conſervation, nutrition, 


ſhallow. 2. To angle in a pond near the ford where | and yivification. 


cattle go to drink, and in rivers, in ſuch places as the e moderns rej 
fiſh you angle for uſually frequent; as, for breams in the 


ect this notion of an anima mundi, 
as the notion is abiolutely repugnant to experience. 


deepeſt water; for eels under banks; for chub in deep ANIMAD VERSION, a term ſometimes uſed to ſig- 
ſhaded holes; for perch and roach in ſcowrs ; for trouts | nify correction; ſometimes remarks, and ſometimes ſe- 


in quick ſtreams. 


he belt times for angling are from April to October; 
for in cold ſtormy weather, or bleak eaſterly winds, the | animus, the wind, and verte, to turn. 
fiſh will not bite. The time of the day, in warm months, | 
is in the morning, about nine o'clock, and in the after- | dowed with life and ſpontaneous motion. 
noon between three and four. In order to attract fiſh to | , Boerhaave deſines an animal, reſpecting only the body, 


rious conſideration. | | 
The word is Latin, animadverſio, and compounded of 


ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an organized body, en- 


. 


the place intended for angling, it will be proper once in | not the ſoul, to be an organical body, conſiſting of veſſels 


four or five days to throw in ſome corn boiled ſoft, 


and juices ; and taking in the matter of its nutriment by. 


garbage, worms chopped to pieces, or grains fieeped in | a part called a mouth; whence it is conyeyed in the in- 
00 


d and dried; and, if you ſiſh in a 
beſt to throw in the grains above the hook. 


The beſt method of angling with a fly is down the 


eam, it will be | teſtines, into which it has roots implanted, whereby it 


draws in its nouriſhment after the manner of plants. 
According to this definition, an animal is diſtinguiſhed 


ſtream; and, in order to make the fiſh bite freely, be from a foſſil, in that it is an organical body; and from a 
ſure to uſe ſuch baits as you know they are naturally in- vegetable, by-this, that it has its roots within itſelf, and 


clined to, and in ſuch a manner as they are accuſtomed | a plant without itſelf, 


to receive them. 


The ſeveral methods for anglin for ſalmon, trout, more than its earth, or the bod 


7 


In effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no 
it adheres to; into 


carp, tench, perch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, floun- | which, it- ſends forth its roots, that is, the lacteal veſſels, 
ders, &c. will be found under the articles Salmon FisH- | which thence draw the matter of its life and increaſe. 


ING, Trout FisHING, &c. © 


_ The general characteriſtic then of an animal, is to be 


ANGLO-SAXON, a name given to the language | free and at large with reſpect to the ſubject it derives its 
ſpoken by the Engliſh Saxons, in order to diſtioguilh eee From ; feu thing is nein "at the 


mouth, 
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be equal to any angle CE, made in the ſegment DEC. | 


(Euclid. 32. 3.) z IA 
When the arch is a ſemicircle, the angle will be a 
right angle. Thus if the arch ABC (fg. 11.) be a ſemi- 
circle, the angle ABC will be a right angle. When it 
is greater than a ſemicircle, as fig. 12. the angle will 
be acute; but when leſs,” as fg. 10. it will be obtuſe. 
(31 Euclid. 3.) | 5 

Spherical en is an angle formed by two great cix- 
cles of the ſphere. 

Thus, let AC DEB (Vg. 15.) repreſent a ſphere, upon 
whoſe ſurface let two arches of great circles A B, CE, 
be drawn, interſecting each other in the point D; then 
will ADC, DCA, B DE, or DBE, be a ſpherical 


angle. 

The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, as ADC, is the 
arch of a great circle A C, deſcribed from the vertex A, 
as its pole, and intercepted between the legs AD, CD; 
or it is the diſtance of the poles of the two circles A B, 
CE: becauſe the meaſure of a ſpherical angle is the 
ſame as the inclination of the planes of the great circles 
that form it, and the meaſure of the quantity of the in- 


clination is the arch AC, D being the pole of the great 


circle AC BEA. 

Mixed Line ANGLE is that comprehended between a 
right line and a curve line, as the angle A BC. (fig.14.) 

ANGLE of Communication, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance 
between the true place of the ſun ſeen from the earth, 
and the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. Thus 
let TF (fg. 13.) be the orbit of the earth T, APG 
that of the planet P, S the ſun, and B the planet's place 
reduced to the ecliptic ; then will the angle T SB be the 
angle of communication. 

ANGLE of Contact is that formed by a tangent, and its 
curve at the point of contact. Thus, if the right line 
AB (plate XII. fig. 1.) touch the circle HA K E, in the 
point A, the angle BAK is an angle of contacts. Eu- 
clid demonſtrates that the right line A B, ſtanding per- 
pendicular on the radius C A, touches the circle only in 
one point ; nor can there be any other right line drawn 
between the tangent and the circle. Hence the angle of 
contact is leſs than any rectilinear one, and the angle of 
the ſemicircle between the radius C A, and the arch AK, 
is greater than any rectilinear acute angle. 
| This paradox of Euclid has exerciſed the wits of the 
mathematicians: it was the ſubject of a long controverſy 
between Peletarius and Clavius, the firſt of whom main- 
tained the angle of contact heterogeneous to a rectilinear 
one, as a line is heterogencous to a ſurface ; the latter 
maintained the contrary. Dr. Wallis has a formal treatiſe 
on the angle of contact, and of the ſemicircle, where, 
with other great mathematicians, he approves of the opi- 
nion of Peletarius. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that, if the 
curve HA E be a cubic parabola, the angle of contact, 
where the ordinate DF is as the cube root of the ab- 


ſciſſa, the angle BA F contained under the tangent AB 


in its vertex and the curve, is infinitely greater than the 
circular angle of contact contained by the ſaid tangent 
and the arch of the circle ; and that, if other parabolas 
of higher kinds be deſcribed to the ſame axis and vertex, 
whoſe abſciſſas A D are as the ordinates DF“, D Fs, 
D F*, &c. you will have a ſeries of angles of contact 
going on infnitely, of which any one is infinitely greater 
than that next before it. See CURVATURE. 

ANGLE of Incidence is that which the line of direction 
of a ray of light, &c. makes at the point where it firſt 
touches the body it ſtrikes againſt, with a line erected 
perpendicular to the ſurface of that body. Thus, if a 
ray of light, &c. move in the direction AB (plate XII. 
fie. 2.) till. it touch the ſurface abe d, in the point B, 
then will the angle, intercepted between A B, the line of 
direction, and the perpendicular B E, be the angle of in- 
cidence. | 

ANGLE of Reflection is the angle intercepted between 
the line of direction of a body rebounding, after it has 
ſtruck againſt another body, and a perpendicular erected 
at the point of contact Thus, if a body moving in the 
direction AB (plate XII. fig. 2.) ſtrike the ſurface abc d 
in the point B, and is reflected in the direction B C, the 
angle, corſtained between that line and the perpendicular 
BF, is called the angle of reflection. | 


The angle of incidence is al ways equal to the angle of 
reflection; and, upon this equality, the whole ſcience of 
catoptrics is ſoundet. #1 4 25141 ; 043 9 
ANGLE of Emergence is that which any body, as 2 ray 
of light, &c. projected from one fluid or medium into: - 
—— makes with its quitting the latter medium with : 
2 2 to peu hus, let AB and CD 
plate . fig. 3. planes terminating water 
bo glaſs, any La a body, projected in the direction 
F | * ing out of it at 
G, in the direction G H or GM; let GK be 
cular to A B, C D then the angle K G H, or K GM, is 
an angle of emergence. T he tine of the angle of emer. 
gence, when the projected body paſles quite through the 
medium, is to that of incidence in a conſtant ratio: bur 
when the projected body flies back or out of the medium, 
the ſame way it entered it, without paſſing through, then 
the angle of incidence will always be equal to the angle 
of emergence, In order to demonſtrate theſe uſeful and 
fundamental propoſitions in a conciſe manner, we will 
ſuppoſe it admitted that nature, in all its 
takes the ſhorteſt ways. Now, as light cannot move in 
different mediums with the ſame velocity, let the ratio 
of the velocity of light, during its motion from A to B, 


(plate XII. fig. 4.) where it begins to be refracted to ita 


velocity, while it is refracted in its motion from B to C, 
be expreſſed by =; then the times of the deſcriptions 
of the lines AB, BC, will be 8 1 * ABton x BC. 
Let fall the perpendiculars AQ, CP, and make AQ = 

CP, PQ=:, PB x, then will BQ =c—x, —— 


ſequently BC and AB= N a Tec - 
whence the time in which A B+BC is moved through, 
is M & VHT TN X VAC -c which, 
muſt be a minimum; and ſo the fluxion thereof, viz, 


M K* n * v mx 
— + — So. Whence | 
e Vire—aats) te 


= — dhe — 8 u 22 2 
Ven | BC AB 
make BC AB; then will * PBS BQ and 
conſequently m:n :: BPB. tele | x 

Wherice if AB or BC be taken for the radius, BQ 
will be the fine of the angle A, and PB the fine of the 
angle C; that is, ſince AQ and PC are to DE, 
PB is the fine of the angle CBE, and the fine of 
ABD; vin. PB. i he Ine of the ref angle, and 
B Q the ſine of the angle of incidence. Whence the 
ſine of the angle of incidence is to the ſine of the re- 
fracted angle in a conſtant ratio, viz. that of the velocity 
of light before refraction to the velocity during its re- 
fraction. | | 

ANGLE of Refrattion, in dioptrics, is the angle which 
a ray of light refracted, makes with a ray of incidence, 
continued beyond the refracting ſurface. Thus, let DE 
(plate XII. fig. 5.) be the refracting ſurface, MN a ray 
of incidence, and N E the refracted ray; alſo let NH be 
the continuation of the ray of incidence, then is FNH 
the angle of refraction. 


Refratted ANGLE is the angle which a refrafted ray 


7 - 


— 


forms with a perpendicular to the refracting ſurface. 


Thus, let G N be the perpendicular to the reſracting 
ſurface DE, then is GN F the refracted angle. There 
are ſeveral methods for obſerving the quantity or law of 
retraction ; but the following, which is very eaſy to be 
underſtood, will be ſufficient; and, as the action 
from air to glaſs is chiefly wanted in dioptrics, we have 
choſen it for an example. — Let FG EB C (plate XII. 
fig. 6.) repreſent a well poliſned cube, ſtanding 
upon a plane board N1PO, at the end of which there 
is another N A BI, faxed at right angles, having the ſame 
height CH with the fide of the cube, and let their com- 
mon breadth I N be greater than the fide I H of the cube, 
and the length ON be much longer than either; then 
let theſe boards, with the cube fixed on them, be turned 
to the ſun at different altitudes above the horizon, and. 
note the end of the ſhadow of the fide A B, both within 


the cube at K, and without it at L; then, fince CK is 


the refracted ray, and CL the unrefracted one, H C K 


will 
1 


ANG 


. - 
in be the refrafted angle, and HCL the angle of inci- 
ESD ſo that if CL be ſuppoſed. the radius, HL. will 
be the ſine of the angle of incidence, and H K that of 
the refracted angle; ſo that if N K and L be carefully 
meaſured by an exact ſcale. of equal parts, vou will have 
in numbers the ratio of the ſines of the angle of inci- 
dence to that of the reftacted angle. If, inſtead. of a cube 
of glaſs, you uſe a little veſſel of water, or other liquors, 

you may obſerve the law of reftaction in theſe mediums. 
Optic ANGLE, or ANGLE of Viſian, is thg angle formed 
at the bottom of the eye by two rays iſſuing from the 
extreme poi „ Thus, the angle ABC, 


e AB, CB, iſſui 
(plate XII. fig. 7.) formed by the rays AB, CB, ſuing 
— the extreme points A, E, of an object, is the optic 


E. ae een 7 
1 of the Sun's Poſition is an angle formed by the 
meridian, and an azimuth, or other great circle, drawn 
through the center of the fun. "or | 
ANGLE of Longitude is an angle formed at the, pole of 
the ecliptic between the meridian, and a circle of Jongi- 
tude drawn through the center of the . | 


ANGLE of the Courſe, in navigation; ſee Couxsk and 
RHUMB, | 4. 46.2107 0030 | 
ANGLE at the Center, in fortification, is that formed at 


the center of the figure, by lines drawn thence to the 
points of the baſtions. Thus X AQ (plate XII. . 8.) 
is an angle at the center. 3 
ANGLE of a Baſtion is the angle IQ O, which the two 
faces I'Q and OQ form at the point of the baſtion. 
ANGLE of the Tenaille is the angle IX MI, formed be- 
fore the curtain by the two lines of defence XP and 


N. W | 

Diminiſhed AncLE is the angle IQ X ( fig. 8.) 
formed by the line I Q, the face of F 
the exterior fide of the polygon. 

Re-entering ANGLE is any __ in a fortreſs, whoſe 
rf turns inwards, or towards the place; that is, whoſe 
— 


gs open towards the field. | 
Salient ANGLE is that which points outwards, or whoſe 
legs open towards the place. 


 AnGLE of the Polygon is the angle DX (fig. 8. 
or XQK, oak by two ſides of che poly — 35 
ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defence is the 
angle formed by the interſection of the two complements 
with each other. | 


AXGLE of the Mate is that formed before the curtain | 


where it is interſected. * , 

ANGLES of a Battalion, in military affairs, are the laſt 

men where the ranks and files terminate. 
ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a rod, 


| to which 
are fitted a line, hook, and bait. 


The following rules are 22 to be obſerved in 
angling. 1. To place yourſelf ſo that your ſhadow do 


not at any time fall upon the water, eſpecially if it be 
ſhallow. 2. To angle in; a pond near the ford where 
cattle go to drink, and in rivers, in ſuch places as the 
fiſh you angle for uſually frequent; as, for breams in the 
deepeſt water; for eels under banks; for chub in deep 
ſhaded holes; for perch and roach in ſcowrs ; for trouts 
in quick ſtreams. * 3 
he beſt times for angling are from April to October; 
for in cold ſtormy weather, or bleak eaſterly winds, the 
fiſh will not bite. The time of the day, in warm months, 
is in the morning, about nine o'clock, and in the after- 
noon between three and four. In order to attract fiſh to 
the place intended for angling, it will be proper once in 
four or five days to throw in ſome corn boiled foft, 
rbage, worms chopped to pieces, or grains ſteeped in 
lood and dried; and, if you fiſh. in a ' will be 
beſt to throw in the grains above the hook. 
The beſt method of angling with a fly is down the 
ſtream; and, in order to make the fiſh ite freely, be 
ſure to uſe ſuch baits as you know they are naturally in- 
clined to, and in ſuch a manner as they are accuſtomed 
to receive them. f 


The ſeveral methods for angling for ſalmon, trout, 
carp, tench, 


ders, &c. will be found under the articles Salmen FisH4- 

ING, Trout FisHiNG, &c. | . 15 
ANGLO-SAXON, a name given to the language 

ſpoken by che Engliſh Saxons, in order to diſtinguiſh 


1 


the baſtion, and X Q 


rch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, floun- 


ANI 
it from che true Saxon, and alſo from the mbdert 
Engliſh, = 


NGONAUS in anatomy, a name given to a muſcle 
of the arm, inſerted into the ancon, or extremity of the 
W. 6 | ' 
ANGUILLA, in natural hiſtory, the name by which 
1 1 erl. Ser EK. 
a kind of ſerpentizing hy- 

perbola, cutting its with contrary flexions. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Treatiſe of Curves, has given 
this name to the 33, 34, 35, and 36 ſpecies of the ſecond 
order, and he has by this equation, 
PAINE <3 ex. d. | | 
At GULAR, ſomething relating to, or that hath, 
angles. Re l 5 
- ANGULAR Motion, in , is the i or 
decreaſing angle, formed by two lines drawn from a 
central body to the apparent places of the two planets in 


motion 2 
ANHELATIO, or Au nATrrus, phyſicians, 2 
ſhortneſs of breath, or a difficult 2nd E. but quick, 
reſpiration, which happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially 
to valetudinarians, after violent exereiſe. ; 
The word is Latin, and derived from anhels, to pant, 
or breathe with difficulty. | Y. | , 
ANHIMA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a. bird, 
common in Brazil, reſembling a crane in ſome parti 


lars ; but differing from that and all other birds by a 
ſlender horn of * 


plate XII. . 9. 

AN HII in 
water fowl, found in the Brazils, about the of our 
common duck. Its beak; is about an inch and a half in 
length, and has a row of hooked prickles, both above 
and below; its neck is long and lender, and, together 
with its head, of a yn! colour; the upper part of 
the back is brown, ſpotted with yellow; and the breaft, 
belly, and thighs, are of a ſilvery white. 9 0 

ANIL, in y, the name by which ſome writers 
call the plant that produces indigo. See the article 
InpiGo. 

ANIMA, the ſoul, or 
the article Soul. | | | 
Amma Mundi, the ſoul of the univerſe, js, according 
to ſome, a certain, pure, ætherial ſubſtance, which, be- 
ing diffuſed through the whole maſs of matter, informs, 

uates, and unites the various parts of it into one great, 
perſect, organical body. Others define it to be an ig- 
nific virtue, infuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated 
through the, whole frame for its conſervation, nutrition, 
and 2 


principle of liſe in animals. See 


* * 


e moderns reject this notion of an anima mundi; 
as the notion is abſolutely repugnant to experience. 
ANIMADVERSION, a term ſometimes uſed to ſig- 


nify correction; ſometimes remarks, and ſometimes ſe- 


rious conſideration. 
The word is Latin, animadverſio, and compounded of 
animus, the wind, and werte,.to turn. X 
ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an organized body, en- 
dowed with life and ſpontaneous motion. 
. Boerhaave deſines an animal, reſpecting only the body, 
not the ſoul, to be an organical body, conſiſting of veſſels 
and juices; and taking in the matter of its nutriment by 
a part called a mouth ; whence it is conyeyed in the in- 
teſtines, into which it has roots implanted, whereby it 
draws in its nouriſhment after the manner of plants. 
According to this definition, an animal is diſtinguiſhed 
from a foſſil, in that it is an organical body; and from a 
vegetable, by this, that it has its roots within itſelf, and 
a plant without itſelf. 
In effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no 
more than its earth, or the body it adheres to; into 
which it ſends forth its roots, that is, the lacteal veſſels, 
which thence draw the matter of its life and increaſe. 
_ The general characteriſtic then of an animal, is to be 
free and at large with reſpec to the ſubject it derives its 


- 


| nouriſhment from; for every thing is taken in at the 


. 


mouth, 
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be equal to any angle C ED, made in the ſegment DEC. | 


(Euclid. 32. 3.) | 

When the arch is a ſemicircle, the angle will be a 
right angle. Thus if the arch ABC (fg. 11.) be a ſemi- 
circle, the angle AB C will be a right angle. When it 
is greater than a ſemicircle, as fig. 12. the angle will 
be acute; but when leſs,” as fig. 10. it will be obtuſe. 
(31 Euclid. 3.) 

Spherical ANGLE is an angle formed by two great Ccir- 
cles of the ſphere. | 

Thus, let AC DEB (Vg. 15.) repreſent a ſphere, upon 
whoſe ſurface let two arches of great circles A B, CE, 
be drawn, interſecting each other in the point D; then 
will ADC, DCA, BDE, or DBE, be a ſpherical 
angle. | 
The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, as ADC, is the 
arch of a great circle A C, deſcribed from the vertex A, 
as its pole, and intercepted between the legs A Dy C D; 
or it is the diſtance of the poles of the two circles A B, 
CE: becauſe the meaſure of a ſpherical angle is the 
{ame as the inclination of the planes of the great circles 
that ſorm it, and the meaſure of the quantity of the in- 


clination is the arch AC, D being the pole of the great 


circle ACBEA. 

Mixed Line ANGLE is that comprehended between a 
right line and a curve line, as the angle A BC. (Fg. 14.) 

ANGLE of Communication, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance 
between the true place of the ſun ſeen from the earth, 
and the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. Thus 
let TF (Fg. 13.) be the orbit of the earth T, APG 
that of the planet P, S the ſun, and B the planet's place 
reduced to the ecliptic ; then will the angle T SB be the 
angle of communication. 

ANGLE of Contact is that formed by a tangent, and its 
curve at the point of contact. Thus, if the right line 
AB (plate XII. fig. 1.) touch the circle HA K E, in the 
point A, the angle BAK is an angle of contacts. Eu- 
clid demonſtrates that the right line AB, ſtanding per- 
pendicular on the radius CA, touches the circle only in 
one point; nor can there be any other right line drawn 


between the tangent and the circle. Hence the angle of 
contact is leſs than any rectilinear one, and the angle of 


the ſemicircle between the radius C A, and the arch AK, 
is greater than any rectilinear acute angle. 

This paradox of Euclid has exerciſed the wits of the 
mathematicians: it was the ſubject of a long controverſy 
between Peletarius and Clavius, the firſt of whom main- 
tained the angle of contact heterogeneous to a rectilinear 
one, as a line is heterogencous to a ſurface; the latter 
maintained the contrary. Dr. Wallis has a formal treatiſe 
on the angle of contact, and of the ſemicircle, where, 
with other great mathematicians, he approves of the opi- 
nion of Peletarius. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that, if the 
curve HAE be a cubic parabola, the angle of contaQ, 
where the ordinate DF is as the cube root of the ab- 
ſciſſa, the angle BAF contained under the tangent AB 
in its vertex and the curve, is infinitely greater than the 
circular angle of contact contained by the ſaid tangent 
and the arch of the circle ; and that, if other parabolas 
of higher kinds be deſcribed to the ſame axis and vertex, 
whoie abſciſſas A D are as the ordinates DF“, D Fs, 
D F*, &c. you will have a ſeries of angles of contact 
going on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely greater 
than that next before it. See CURVATURE. 

ANGLE of Incidence is that which the line of direction 
of a ray of light, &c. makes at the point where it firſt 
touches the body it ftrikes againſt, with a line erected 
perpendicular to the ſurface of that body. Thus, if a 
ray of light, &c. move in the direction AB (plate XII. 
fig. 2.) till it touch the ſurface abe d, in the point B, 
then will the angle, intercepted between A B, the line of 
direction, and the perpendicular B F, be the angle of in- 
cidence. | | 

ANGLE of Refi-dion is the angle intercepted between 
the line of direction of a body rebounding, after it has 
ſtruck againſt another body, and a perpendicular erected 
at the point of contact: Thus, if a body moving in the 
direction A B (plate XII. fig. 2.) ſtrike the ſurface abc d 
in the point B, and is reflected in the direction B C, the 
angles coritained between that line and the perpendicular 
BF, is called the angle of reflection. 10 


The angle of incidence is always equal to the angle of: 
reflection; and, upon this equality, the whole ſcience or 
catoptrics is founded, | * 

ANGLE of Emergence is that which any body, as a ray 
of light, &c. projected from one fluid or medium into 
another, makes with its quitting the latter medium wich 
a perpendicular to its ſurtace. Thus, let AB and CH 
(plate XII. fig. 3.) be parallel planes terminating water 
or glaſs, and ſuppoſing a body, projected in the direction 
FE, entering this medium at E, and going out of it at 
G, in the direction GH or GM ; let GK be perpendi- 
cular to A B, C D then the angle K GH, or K GM, is 
an angle of emergence. The ine of the angle of emer. 
gence, when the projected body paſſes quite through the 
medium, is to that of incidence in a conſtant ratio : bur 
when the projected body flies back or out of the medium, 
the ſame way it entered it, without paſſing through, then 
the angle of incidence will always be equal to the angle 
of emergence, In order to demonſtrate theſe uſeful and 
fundamental propoſitions in a conciſe manner, we will 
ſuppoſe it admitted that nature, in all its operations, 
takes the ſhorteſt ways. Now, as light cannot move in 
different mediums with the ſame velocity, let the ratio 
of the velocity of light, during its motion from A to B, 


(plate XII. fig. 4.) where it begins to be refracted to its 
velocity, while it is refracted in its motion from B to C, 


be expreſſed by 25 then the times of the deſeriptions 


of the lines AB, BC, will be as 1 * AB ton x BC. 
Let fall the perpendiculars AQ, CP, and make AQ n, 
C Pl, POF, PB x, then will BQ = c, and con- 
ſequently BCS VHD and AB= Vaafec -= 
whence the time in which A B+BC is moved through, 
is m x V/Þ+x +nx VNC TK] which 
muſt be a minimum; and ſo the fluxion thereof, viz, 


maxax nxx Wh mx 
1 — 20. ence 
A Vo + —2cx+x*) | VF +x* 

| 8 5 PB B 
— —.— 8 „ 

Vie - 2c BC AB 


make BC = AB; then will mx PB=z x BQ; and 
conſequently m: .:: BQ: PB. e 5 5 
Whence if AB or B C be taken for the radius, BQ 
will be the fine of the angle A, and PB the fine of the 
angle C; that is, ſince AQ and PC are parallel to DE, 
PB is the fine of the angle CBE, and BQ the fine of 
ABD; viz. PB is the ne of the refracted angle, and 
BYQ the ſine of the angle of incidence. Whence the 
ſine of the angle of incidence is to the ſine of the re- 
fracted angle in a conſtant ratio, viz. that of the velocity 
of light before refraction to the velocity during its re- 
fraction. | 
ANGLE of Refrattion, in dioptrics, is the angle which 
a ray of light refracted, makes with a ray of incidence, 
continued beyond the refracting ſurface. Thus, let DE 
(plate XII. fg. 5.) be the refracting ſurface, MN a ray 
of incidence, and NE the refracted ray; alſo let NH be 
the continuation of the ray of incidence, then is FNH 
the angle of refraction. | | 
Refratted ANGLE is the angle which a refracted ray 
forms with a perpendicular to the refracting ſurface. 
Thus, let GN be the perpendicular to the refrafting 
ſurface DE, then is GN F the refracted angle. There 
are ſeveral methods for obſerving the quantity or law of 
refraction; but the following, which is very eaſy to be 
underſtood, will be ſufficient; and, as the action 
from air to glaſs is chiefly wanted in dioptrics, we have 
choſen it for an example. — Let FG EB C (plate XII. 
fig. 6.) repreſent a well poliſhed glaſs cube, ſtanding 
upon a plane board N1PO, at the end of which there 
is another N A BI, fixed at right angles, having the ſame 
height CH with the fide of the cube, and let their com- 
mon breadth I N be greater than the ſide I H of the cube, 
and the length ON be much longer than either; then 
let theſe boards, with the cube fixed on them, be turned 
to the ſun at different altitudes above the horizon, and. 
note the end of the ſhadow of the fide A B, both within 
the cube at K, and without it at L; then, ſince CK is 


the refracted ray, and C L the unrefracted one, H C K 


will 
1 


A N : G 


6 ed angle, and HCL the angle of inci- 
E 2. Nb l e L be ſuppoſed the radius, H L will 
* fine of the angle of incidence, and N K that of 
5 refracted angle; ſo that if HK and HL be carefully 
eafured by an exact ſcale, of equal parts, you will have 
in numbers the ratio of the fines of the angle of inci- 
ns to that of the reftacted angle. If, inſtead of a cube 
of olaſs, you uſe a little veſſel of water, or other liquors, 
4 may obſerve the law of reftaction in theſe mediums. 
70 tic ANGLE, or ANGLE of Viſion, is the angle formed 
at the bottom of the eye by two rays iſſuing from the 
extreme points of an object. Thus, the angle ABC, 
(plate XII. fig. 7.) form by the rays AB, CB, iſſuing 
from the extreme points A, C, of an object, is the optic 
_— of the Sun's Poſition is an angle formed by the 
meridian, and an azimuth, or other great circle, drawn 
through the center of the fun. 
\ ANGLE of Longitude is an angle formed at the pole of 
the ecliptic between the meridian, and a circle of longi- 
tude drawn through the center of the object. 
ANGLE of the Courſe, in navigation ; ſee CouRsE and 
MB. | 
gears at the Center, in fortification, is' that formed- at 
the center of the figure, by lines drawn thence to the 
points of the baſtions. Thus XAQ (plate XII. fig. 8.) 
is an angle at the center. 1 | 
ANGLE of a Baſtion is the angle IQO, which the two 
faces I'Q and OQ form at the point of the baſtion. 
ANGLE of the Tenaille is the angle IX MII, formed be- 
fore the curtain by the two lines of defence XP and 


= 1 
Diminiſhed AxGLE is the angle IQ X (fig. 8.) 


formed by the line I Q, the face of the baſtion, and x Q 


the exterior ſide of the polygon. 


Re-entering ANGLE 1s any _ in a fortreſs, whoſe 

int turns inwards, or towards the place ; that is, whoſe 
— open towards the field. | 

Salient ANGLE is that which points outwards, or whoſe 
legs open towards the place. 

ANGLE of the Polygon is the angle DXQ, (fig. 8.) 
or XQK, formed by two ſides of the polygon. 

ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defence is the 
angle formed by the interſection of the two complements 
with each other. 

ANGLE of the Mote is that formed before the curtain 
where it is interſected. y | 
ANGLES of a Battalion, in military affairs, are the laſt 
men where the ranks and files terminate. 


are fitted a line, hook, and bait. IN Ya kiÞ 
The following rules are pecenary to be obſerved in 
angling. 1. To place yourſelf ſo that your ſhadow do 
not at any time fall upon the water, eſpecially if it be 
ſhallow. 2. To angle in a pond near the ford where 
cattle go to drink, and in rivers, in ſuch places as the 
fiſh you angle for uſually frequent; as, for breams in the 
deepeſt water; for eels under banks; for chub in deep 
ſhaded holes; for perch and roach in ſcowrs ; for trouts 
in quick ſtreams. 10% ] 

The beſt times for angling are from April to October; 
for in cold ſtormy weather, or bleak eaſterly winds, the 
hſh will not bite. The time of the day, in warm months, 
is in the morning, about nine o'clock, and in the after- 
noon between three and four. In order to attract fiſh to 
the place intended for angling, it will be proper once in 
four or five days to throw in ſome corn boiled ſoft, 
garbage, worms chopped to pieces, or grains ſteeped in 
blood and dried; and, if you fiſh in a 4 it will be 
beſt to throw in the grains above the hook. 
The beſt method of angling with a fly is down the 
ſtream; and, in order to make the fiſh bite freely, be 
ſure to uſe ſuch baits as you know they are naturally in- 
lined to, and in ſuch a manner as they are accuſtomed 
o receive them. * LE 155 

The ſeveral methods for angling for ſalmon, trout, 
carp, tench, perch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, floun- 
ders, &c. will be found under the articles Salmon FIsH- 
ING, Trout FISHING, &c. | ; 

ANGLO-SAXON, a name given to the language 
ſpoken by the Engliſh Saxons, in order to diſtinguiſh 


ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a rod, to which 


, 


ANL 


- 8 the true Saxon, and alſo from the modern 
ngliſh, | 
ANGONAUS, in anatomy, a name given to a muſcle 
7 bw arm, inſerted into the ancon, , or extremity of the 
elbow. | | 
ANGUILLA, in natural hiſtory, the name by which 
the writers in that ſcience calls the eel. See Er. | 
ANGUINEAL Hiperbola, a kind of ſerpentizing hy- 
perbola, cutting its aſymptote with contrary flexions. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Treatiſe of Curves, has given 
this name to the 33, 34, 35, and 36 ſpecies of the ſecond 
order, and which he has expreſſed by this equation, 
x y. y - . I. ex. d. | 
ae ſomething relating to, or that hath, 
an 9. 0 F 
| — Motion, in aſtronomy, is the increaſing or 
decreaſing angle, formed by two lines drawn from a 
central body to the apparent places of the two planets in 
motion; 4 + £3 f 
ANHELATTO, or AxnreLiTus, among phyſicians, a 
ſhortneſs of breath, or a difficult and ſmall, but quick, 
reſpiration, which happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially 
to valetudinarians, after violent exereiſe. 


The word is Latin, and derived from anhele, to pant, 
or breathe with difficulty. | 


common in-Brazil, reſembling a crane in ſome particu- 
lars; but differing from that and all other birds by a 
ſlender horn of * ſubſtance, inſerted a little above 
the origin of its beak : its wings too have each a horn 
of this kind growing out of the fore-part of the bone. 
It is larger than a ſwan, and mottled with black, grey, 
and white; in ſome parts are ſmall ſpots of yellow. See 
plate 177, 9. | ; 
ANHI GA, in natural hiſtory, an extremely beautiful 
water fowl, found in the Brazils, about the ſize of our 
common duck. Its beak. is about an inch and a half in 
length, and has a row 'of hooked prickles, both above 
and below; its neck is long and lender, and, together 
with its head, of a yellowiſh colour ; the upper part of 
the back is brown, Zone with yellow ; and the breaſt, 
belly, and thighs, are of a ſilvery white. | 
ANIL, in botany, the name by which ſome writers 
call the. plant that produces indigo. See the article 
InpiGo. | 
ANIMA, the ſoul, or principle of life in animals. See 
the article Soui. 12 | | 
. Anina Mundi, the ſoul of the univerſe, js, according 
to ſome, a certain, pure, ztherial ſubſtance, which, be- 
ing diffuſed through the whole maſs of matter, informs, 
uates, and unites the various parts of it into one great, 
perfect, organical body. Others define it to be an ig- 
nific virtue, infuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated 
through the, whole frame for its conſervation, nutrition, 
and yivification. _ : | | 8 ; 
The moderns reject this notion of an anima mundi, 
as the notion is abiolutely repugnant to experience. 
ANIMAD VERSION, a term ſometimes uſed to ſig- 
nify correction; ſometimes remarks, and ſometimes ſe- 
rious conſideration. 
The word is Latin, animadverſio, and compounded of 
animus, the wind, and werte, to turn. | 7 
ANIMAL, in natural hiftory, an organized body, en- 
dowed with life and ſpontaneous motion. | 
. Boerhaave defines an animal, reſpecting only the body, 
not the ſoul, to be an organical body, conſiſting of veſſels 
and juices ; and taking in the matter of its nutriment by 
a part called a mouth ; whence it is conveyed in the in- 
teſtines, into which it has roots implanted, whereby it 
draws in its nouriſhment after the manner of plants. 
According to this definition, an animal is diſtinguiſhed 
from a foſſil, in that it is an organical body; and from a 
vegetable, by this, that it has its roots within itſelf, and 
a plant without itſelf. | 


In effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no 
more than its, earth, or the body it adheres to; into 
which it ſends forth its roots, that is, the lacteal veſſels, 
which thence draw the matter of its life and increaſe. 
The general characteriſtic then of an animal, is to be 
free and at large with reſpect to the ſubject it derives its 


nouriſhment. rom; for every thing is taken in at the 
| | mouth, 


ANHIMA, in, natural hiſtory, the name of a. bird, 
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mouth, and the mouth does not adhere to any thing : 
whereas all plants are connected in ſome manner or other 
to the body, which furniſhes them with food. . 

Hence it follows, that a foetus; while it remains in 
the mother's womb, is a real plant, as being connected 
by the funiculus umbilicalis to the placenta, and by the 
lt to the uterus, from whence it receives its nou- 
riſhment. 

If it did not derive its food by the ſaid funiculus, but 
by its mouth, it were an animal, and if it drew it.by both, 
a neophite, or plant-animal. : 

Some have defined animals from their local motion, as 
being capable of ſhifting from place to place, and plants 
from ſticking faſt to the ſame ſubject: but on this prin- 
ciple, oyſters, muſcles, cockles, &c. are excluded from 
the claſs of animals, inaſmuch as they adhere of grow to 
rocks, &c, yet it is certain that thoſe creatures are real 
animals, as they have mouths and ſtomachs to take m 
their food; and lacteals, meſentery, and veins to re- 
ceive it. ; 

According to Dr. Tyſon, the criterion of an animal is the 
ductus alimentalis, i. e. a, gullet, ſtomach, and inteftines 
all which make but one continued canal. | 

All animals, according to the moſt probable and re- 
ceived opinion, are produced originally from eggs, in 
which they are contained, till the ſeed of the male pene- 
trate their covering and ftretch them, ſo as they become 
ready for hatching. 

hen the animal breaks looſe from its ſhell in its 
perfect form, we fay the dam of it is viviparous; when 
the young 1s excioded with hard covering round it, which 
we call the ſhell, we ſay the dam is oviparous. The 
ſhell of the egg in the oviparous kind is hard and con- 
vexed, the better to reſiſt the preſſure and the injuries 
of the air, to which it muſt lye expoſed for fome time. 

All animals that are found with feet, fins, or wings, 
and have the free power of tranſporting themſelves from 
one place to another, are divided into two ſexes under 
each ſpecies, that they may confer their joint offices in 
rearing their youhg. On the other hand, thoſe animals 
which are confined all their life to one ſpot are herma- 
phroditical, or have both ſexes conjoined in one body 
and procreate their ſpecies without the concurrence of a 
mate. Of this ſort are limpets, ſea-ears, and feveral other 
kinds of ſhell- fiſh. | 

The philoſophers comprehend man under the ſpecies 
of animals, and define him a reaſonable animal : though 
among naturaliſts, &c. animals are uſually reſtrained to 
irrationals. 

Animals may be conſidered either as aerial, terreſtrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. We call thoſe aerial which 
have wings, with which they can ſupport themſelves in 
the air. | 

Terreſtrial are thoſe whoſe only place of reſt is upon 
earth. Aquatic are thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is upon 
the water. | 

Thoſe are called amphibious which live freely in the 
air upon the earth, and yet are obſerved to live Lag on 
the water, as if they were natural inhabitants of that 
element. | 

Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds and fhes. 
Fiſhes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, may 
be divided into ſhell-fiſhes, ſcaly fiſhes, and thoſe that 
have neither apparent ſcales nor ſhells. 

And terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadru- 
pedes, or beaſts ; reptiles, Which have many feet, and 
ſerpents which have no feet at all. 

nſects, which in their ſeveral changes belong to ſeveral 
of the before-mentioned diviſions, may be conſidered to- 

ether as one great tribe of animals. They are called 
inſets, from a ſeparation in the middle of their bodies, 
whereby they are as it were cut into two parts, which are 
Joined together by 
common flies, and the like. 

Beſides all theſe, there are ſome animals that are not 
perfectly of theſe kinds, but placed as it were in the 

middle betwixt them, by having ſomething of both; as 
beaſts and birds in them. | F420 
The greateſt part of animals have five 'ſenſes, viz. ſee- 
ing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. Some rep- 
tiles of the earth, and ſome of the aquatics, want one or 


| 


a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps, | 


ANI 


more of the ſenſes which are in 
worms, oyſters, cockles, &. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical men difputing for 
the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only our pr; 
and prejudices. that will not allow them the uſe of th 
faculty. Reaſon ſhews itfelf in all occurrences of tif. 
whereas the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, 
but in what 8222 regards his own preſetrvation or 
the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals, in their gene. 
ration, are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their ifm 
is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a very natrow 
compaſs. Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and you fing 
him wholly deprived of undetſtanding. 

as fleſh, bones, 


Animals eonſiſt of ſolids; or firm parts, 
membranes, &c. and fluids, as blood, &c, 

* The ſolids are mere earth, bound together by ſome oi 
humour; and accordingly are deducible by fire into Fw 
earth again. | 1 

Thus a bone, being perſectly purged of its moiſture by 
calcination, is found a mere earth, which the leaft force 
will crumble into duſt, for want of the natural gluten; 
yet the ſame bone, by immerging it in water or oil, he. 
comes firm and ſtrong again, and more fo in dil than 
_ And thus cupels will fuſtain the utmoſt effects 
of fire. 

The parts of animals are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
vegetables by two circumſtances : the firft, that when 
burnt they are found perfectly inſipid, all animal falts 
being volatile, and flying off with heat; the contrary of 
this is found in vegetables, which conſtantly retain 
ſome fixed falt in all their aſhes. 

The ſecond, that no true acid is contained in 
animal juice; nor can any acid ſalt be extracted from the 
ſame ; the contrary of which is found in all vegetables, 

Yet are animals reconverted into their vegetable nz- 
ture by putrefaction. | 

Animals make the ſubje& of that branch of naturil 
hiſtory called zoology. 

The ſtructure of animals, with their diſorders, reme- 
dies, &c. make the ſubject of anatomy, medicine, &c, 

As to the ſtructure of animals, it is obſerved that the 


perfect animals, 23 


make of every kind of animal is different from 


other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which does not 
render them more proper for that particular animal's way 
of life, than any other caſt or texture of them would 
have been. t 4 

ANIMAL, uſed adjectively, ſignifies ſomething belong - 
ing to, or partaking of, the nature of animals. 

ANIMAL Oeconomy. See OgconomMyY. 

ANIMAL Oil. See the article O1t, 

ARTMAL Secretion, the ſeparation of the ſeveral juices 
of the body from the blood. See SECRETION. 

ANIMAL Spirits, a very fabtile fluid ſuppoſed to be ſe- 
parated from the brain, and thence dialed inta all 
parts of the body for the. performance of all animal and 
vital ſunctions. See the article SPIRIT. 

ANIMALCULE, a minute animal, ſcarce, if at all, 
viſible to the naked eye. 

The word is Latin, animalculum, a diminitive of 
animal. 

Animalcules, though ſo very minute as to be only 
feen by the affiſtance of the microſcope, are vaſtly more 
numerous than any other part of the animal creation. 
They have been diſcovered in moſt liquors, in ſeveral 
the chalybeat as well as in common water: in oats 
barley, wheat, peas, &c. and in the puſtules of the itch. 

ANIMATED, ſomething inſpired with life, or that 
exhibits marks of being inſpired by fome ſpirit or ſoul. 

ANIMAT EDU Power, in mechanics, implies a man, ot 
other animal, in contradiſtinction to ſprings, water, 
wind, &c. | 

ANTMATED Needle, one touched with a loadſtone, ot 
magnet. See MANN. T. 5 0 
ANIME, or Gum Axim, in natural hiſtory, is a kind 
of gum, or rather reſin, of a friable ſubſtance, inflam- 
mable, and ſoluble in oil. There are two kinds of this 
gum- reſin, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of oriental and 
occidental. 

The oriental or Ethiopian anime, called by the Por- 
ops gu 


e animum and aniimum, and in the 


g anime, 


\ 
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ae. is a dry and ſolid reſin, brought to us in large 
0 222 of an irregular figure, and of a very un- 
certain colour, ſome of them are greeniſh, ſome reddiſh, 
| ſome brown, and ſome of the colour of myrrh ; they all 
agree in this, however, that they are moderately pellucid, 
of a tolerable compact texture, light and eaſily powdered, 
of a fragrant ſmell, ver inflammable, and of a reſinous 
and ſomewhat bitter taſte. This, which is the genuine 
and true anime, is now very rare in the ſhops. It is 
brought, as Garcias informs us, only from Ethiopia; but 
the occidental kind, or reſin of the courbaril, is what is 
univerſally received in its place. It has been ſuppoſed by 
many, that this Ethiopian or true anime was known to 
the ancient Greeks. Some have ſuppoſed that Dioſco- 
rides meant this reſin by the name of myrrha minia; and 
many arguments have been advanced in favour of the 
opinion: but the reſins themſelves are ſo like one an- 
other, and the deſcriptions the Greeks have left us of 
them is ſo ſhort and imperfect, that it is impoſſible to 
affirm any thing on this head with any tolerable degree 
of certainty, We are not yet informed what the tree is 
that produces the Ethiopian anime. - Herman is of opi- 
nion, that it is the ſame that yields the occidental kind, 
only growing in a different climate ; but this is no more 
than a conjecture, | 

The occidental anime is a whitiſh, dry, and ſolid reſin, 
ſomewhat reſembling frankincenſe in colour. It is often 
of a fine yellowiſh white, between that of frankincenſe 
and maſtich, and in the pureſt pieces is very clean and 
tranſparent ; in general, however, it is much inferior to 
the oriental in theſe reſpects. It is 2 heavy, 
friable, and ſomewhat oleaginous to the touch. It is 
extremely fragrant, eſpecially when burnt, and is of a 
reſinous, acrid, and ſomewhat bitteriſh. taſte. It is 
brought to us from' many parts of America, particularly 
from New Spain and the Brafils. The natives call it jo- 


the tree, vulgarly call it reſin of courbaril. 

Whatever might be the caſe in regard tothe Ethiopian 
anime, we ma Ye very well alſured, that this was not 
known to the 8 The tree which produces it is one 
of the arbores ſiliquoſæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by 
Caſpar Bauhine, under the name of arbor ſiliquoſa ex 
Virginia lobo fuſco ſcabro; and by Plumier, under that 
of courbaril bifolia flore pyramidato. It grows to a very 
great height; its wood is ſolid, and of a fine grain, of a 
reddiſh colour, and very durable, and ſerves them for 
many of their better works. The leaves are like thoſe 
of our bay-tree, but thicker, and they grow conſtantly 
two together on every ſtalk; they are of a ſhining green, 
and, if held up to the light, ſeem to be perforated with 
innumerable little holes in the manner of the leaves of 
St. John's-wort. The flowers ſtand in cluſters or tufts 
towards the tops of the branches ; they are of the papi- 
lionaceous kind, like thoſe of our vetches, and of a pur- 
pliſh colour ; they are ſucceeded by a kind of pods fix 
inches long, and an inch and a-half broad, compreſſed 
ſideways, and raiſed into two ridges on the back. The 
fruit, when ripe, does not. open lengthways into two 
halves, as the generality of pods of this ſhape do; it re- 


mains entire, and contains in it, among. a multitude of 


mon pine-kernels, otherwiſe like them. This tree is 
common in moſt parts of America ; and the fruit ripens 
in May and June, when it falls from the trees, and is 
picked up by the natives, who are_fond of the farinaceous 
ſubſtance that is among the fibres within. The trunk 
of the tree exſudates the reſin here deſcribed in very con- 
ſiderable quantities, without being wounded for it; the 
fineſt lumps of it are white, or of a pale yellow, and much 
reſemble amber. | 

ANIME, in heraldry, a term uſed when the eyes of any 
Tapacious creature are borne of a different Rs from 
that of the creature itſelf, 
ANINGA, in commerce, the name of a root growing 
the Antilles iſlands, nearly reſembling the china root. 
tis uſed in the ſugar works for refining the ſugar. 

ANISE, Aniſum, in botany, a ſmall annual umbelli- 
ferous herb, producing roundiſh ftriated ſeeds, flatted on 
one fide, and pointed at one end; of a pale colour in- 


An to green. The upper leaves are divided into five 


in 


exactl 


ticacica and jetaicica. Our people, from their name of 


Irregular fibres, four or five ſeeds larger than the com- 


ANN 


ſegments ; but the lower are entite, roundiſn, and ſefs 
rated about the edges. bar bas 
This plant, which is ſaid to be a native of Egypt 
and Syria, is cultivated in the ſouthern -parts of Europe, 
It is alſo raiſed in ſome of our gardens, but ſeldom brings 


its ſeed to perfection. The ſeed brought from Spain 
are reckoned the beſt, 


Anniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant warm 
taſte, accompanied with a ſmall degree of ſweetneſs. 
They are in common uſe as a warm carminative, and 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt effectual of all the warm ſeeds. 

They give out all their virtue to rectified ſpirits, 
which 41 of a bright lemon colour, and taſte very 
agreeably. Infuſed in water they impart a little of their 
ſmell, but ſcarcely any taſte: in diſtillation they give 
over the whole of their flavour, the remaining decoction 
having neither the ſmell nor the taſte of the anniſeeds. 

An eſſential oil ariſes with the water, in a conſiderable 
quantity, above an ounce having been extracted from 
three pounds of the ſeed. This oil is of a yellowiſh co- 

our, and congeals into a butyraceous white concrete, 
even when the air is not ſenſibly cold. - Its ſmell, which 
reſembles that of the anniſeeds, is extremely 
durable and diffuſive; and its taſte milder, and leſs pun- 
gent than that of almoſt any other diſtilled vegetable 
oil. It is recommended chiefly in diſorders of the breaſt 3 
but is ſaid to be leſs effectual in flatulencies, than the 
ſeeds in ſubſtance, . 

An1sE Stellatum, ſtellated aniſe, is the fruit or ſeed veſſel 
of a ſmall tree growing in Teng. China, and the 
Philippine iſlands. It conſiſts of ruſty brown coloured 
hard wrinkled capſules, about half an inch in length, 
joined togetber by baſes, to the number of ſix or more, 


in the form of a ſtar; each of which include one ſeed or 


kernel, gloſly, and of the colour of linſeed externally, 
and white internally, | | 

The huſks have a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweetiſh warm 
aromatic tafte, reſembling thoſe of the common anni- 
ſeeds, but ſtronger and more agreeable. They have alſo 
the ſame virtues, and might be given with advantage in 
the ſame intentions. | | 

ANKER, a liquid meaſure at Amfterdam, containing 
about thirty-two gallons Engliſh. | | 

ANNALES, a ſpecies of hiſtory, wherein events are 
related in the chronological order they happened. 

It differs from a perkec hiſtory, in being only a meer 
relation of what paſſes every year, as a journal is of what 
paſſes every day; whereas hiſtory relates not only to the 
tranſactions themſelves, but alſo the cauſes, motives, and 
ſprings of ſuch actions. Annales require brevity only; 
hiſtory demands ornament. 

Cicero informs us that the pontifex maximus, in order 
to preſerve the memory of events, wrote what paſled each 
year on tablets, which were expoſed to public inſpection 
in his own houſe. Theſe tablets were called annales 
maximi; and hence the writers who imitated this ſimple 
method of writing were ſtiled annaliſts. 

ANNATES, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies the 

rſt year's revenue of a ſpiritual living. 

Theſe annates were formerly given to the pope ; but 
at the reformation they were veſted in the king. Queen 
Anne, however, reſtored them to the church, by appro- 
priating them to the augmentation of ſmall livings. 

ANNEALING, or NRA LIN, an operation. per- 
formed on glaſs, earthen-ware, &c. in a particular oven 
or furnace erected for that purpoſe. Lee the article 
NEALINx O. | | 22 


ANNEALING of Glaſs, Iron, Steel, Ic. See GLass, 
IRoNn, STEEL, &c. | 


ANNE, or St. ANNE's Day, a feſtival obſerved in the 


Greek and Latin churches, in honour of Anne or Anna, 


mother of the Virgin Mary. It is celebrated by the 
former on the ninth of December, and by the latter on 
the twenty- ſixth of July. 
ANNEXATION, in law, implies the uniting lands 
or rents to the crown. 
ANNI Nubiles, in law, ſignifies the marriageable age 
of a woman, viz. after ſhe has reached her twelfch 


| SNNIENTED, in law, imports annulled or made 
void, 
. ANNI 
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water, without altering its colour. 
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ANNIHILATION, the a& of reducing any creited | 


being to nothing, and ſtands oppoſed to creation. 


The word is formed from the Latin, ad, to, and nibi- 


lum, nothing. j 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual return of any remark- 
able day. = 64S 

The word is formed from the Latin,  annus, a year, 
and verto, to turn. . 4 

Formerly anniverſary days particularly denoted thoſe 
days on which an office was performed for the fouls of the 
deceaſed, or the martyrdom of the ſaints was celebrated 
in the church. 

ANNO DOMINI, the year of our Lord, the compu- 
tation of time from our Saviour's incarnation. See 
Epoch. 

ANNOMINATION, in rhetoric ; fee PAROMo- 
M ASIA. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, a brief 
commentary, or remark on a book or writing, in order 
to clear up ſome paſſage, or draw ſome conclufion 
from it. 

ANNOTATION, among phyficians, implies the be- 
ginning of a febrile paroxyſm, when the patient begins 
to ſhiver, yawn, and ftretch. 

ANNOTTO, in dying, an elegant red colour, 
formed from the pellicles of the ſeeds of a tree com- 
It is alſo called orlean, and 
roucou, | 

The manner of making annotto is as follows: The 
red ſeeds, cleared from the pods, are ſteeped in water 
for ſeven or eight days or longer, till the liquor begins 
to ferment; then ſtrongly ſtirred,” ſtamped with wooden 
paddles and beaters, to promote the ſeparation of the red 
ſkins : this proceſs is repeated ſeveral times till the ſeeds 
are left white. The liquor, paſſed through cloſe cane 
fieves, is pretty thick, of a deep red colour, and a very 
il ſmell: in boiling, it throws up its colouring matter 
to the ſurface in form of ſcum, which is afterwards boil- 
ed down by itſelf to a due conſiſtence, and made up 
while ſoft into balls. 

The annotto, commonly met with among us, is mo- 
derately hard and dry, of a brown colour on the outſide, 
and a dull red within. It is difficulty ated upon b 
water, and tinges the liquor only of a pale browni 
yellow colour. In rectified ſpirit of wine, it very muy 
diſſolves, and communicates a high orange or yellowi 
red. Hence it is uſed as an ingredient in varniſhes, for 

iving more or leſs of an orange caſt to the ſimple yel- 
— Alkaline ſalts render it perfectly ſoluble in boilin 
Wool or ſilk boile 
in the ſolution, acquire a deep, but not a very durable, 
orange dye. Its colour is not changed by alum or by 
acids, any more than by alkalies ; but when imbibed in 
cloth, it 1s diſcharged by ſoap, and deſtroyed by expoſure 
to the air. | | 

Mr. Pott, in the Berlin Memoirs for the year 1752, 
mentions a very extraordinary property of this concrete : 
«© With the vitriolic acid, it produces a blue colour, of 
« extreme beauty, but with this capital defect, that all | 
« falts and liquors, even common water, deſtroy it.” 
The ſpecimen of annotto which I examined was not 
fenſibly acted on by ſpirit of vitriol ; it received no change 
in its own colour, and communicated none to the f. 
quor: nor did any viſible change enſue upon dropping 
the acid into tinctures of annotto made in water or in 

rite | 

Labat informs us, that the Indians prepare an annotto 
greatly ſuperior to that which is brought to us, of a 
bright ſhining red colour, almoſt equal to carmine: that, 
for this purpoſe, inſtead of ſteeping and fermenting the 
feeds in water, they rub them with the hands, previouſly 
dipt in oil, till the pellicles come off and are reduced into 
a clear paſte, which is fcraped off from the hands with a 
knife, and laid on a clean leaf, in the ſhade, to dry. De 
Laet, in his notes on Marcgrave's Natural Hiſtory of 
Brazil, mentions alſo two kinds of atmotto ; one of a 
permanent crimſon colour, uſed as a'fucus, or paint for 
the face; and another, which gives a colour inclining 
more to that of ſaffron. This laft, which is our annotto, 
he ſuppoſes to be a mixture of the firſt fort, with certain 
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ANNUA Pe-n/one, in law, an old writ for grants <; 
annual penſion ; pred of the king's Ebel 38 | 

ANNUAL, in a general ſenſe, is an epithet applied 
to any thing that returns every year, or that is performed 
in that ſpace of time. | 

ANNUAL Equation, in aſtronomy; ſee the atticle Egg. 
TION. 

ANNUAL, or rather ANNUEL, in the Scottiſh law, im- 
plies a yearly revenue or rent, payable at the two great 
* . * 
terms Whitſuntide and Martinmas: 

ANNUENTES Au ſculi, in anatomy; fee the article 
RecT1 Interm minores. / 

ANNUITY, a yearly rent or revenue, paid either for 
term of life, or of years, or in fee; and for ever. 

In common law, the difference between a rent and an 

annuity, conſiſts in this, that rent is payable out of land; 
whereas an annuity charges only the perſon of the 
3 and that, for the recovery of a rent, an actbn 
tes: whereas for that of an annuity, there only lies 3 
writ of annuity againſt the grantor, his heirs and ſuc. 
ceſſors. Add, that annuities are never taken for aſleſk, 
as being no freeholds in law. 

For the computation of the value of annuities in at- 
rears on lives, in perpetuity, &c. See INTEREST Simpl 
and Compound. | | 2 

ANNULAR, in a general ſenfe, implies ſomething in 
the form of a ring. 

The word is formed from the Latin, annularis, and de- 
rived from annulus, a ring. | | 

ANNULAR, in anatomy, is an epithet applied to ſe. 
veral parts of the human body; thus the ſecond cartilage 
of the larynx is called the annular cartilage; the liga- 
ment that encompaſles the wriſt, and ties the bones to- 
gether, is termed the annular ligament; and a protu- 
| berance of the medulla oblongata is ftiled the annular 
proceſs, | 
k ANNULAR is alſo a peculiar name for the fourth 

nger. | | 

ANNULET, in architecture, fignifies a ſmall ſquate 
member in the Doric capital, under the quartet round, 
See CAPITAL. | | | 

ANNULET is alſo uſed to imply a narrow flat mould- 
ing, common to various parts of the columns, particu- 
larly their baſes, capitals, &c. Vitruvius calls it a fillet; 
Palladio, a liſtel or eincture; Scamozzi, a ſupercillium, 
liſt, tinea, eye-brow, ſquare, and rabbit. Such confu- 
ſion have artiſts made by calling the ſame member by 
different names. . £ 

ANNULET, in heraldry, is a mark of diſtinction proper 
to the fifth brother of a family. | 

ANNULLING, a term ſometimes uſed for cancelling, 
4 —— a deed, fentence, &c. void, and of no 
effect. | 

ANNUNCIADA, an order of knighthood in Savoy, 
originally inſtituted by Amadeus I. in the year 1409, 
and calted by the founder, the knot of love. e collar 
conſiſted of — links interwoven with one another, in 
the form of a true lover's knot ; and the motto, F. E. R. T. 
fortituds ejus Rhodum tengit. But Amadeus VIII. changed 
the name to that of Annunciada, and inſtead of the image 
of St. Maurice, which was appended to the collar, placed 
that of the Virgin Mary. At the ſame time he ſubſtituted 
the words of the angel's ſalutation, inſtead of thoſe in the 
above mdtto. | 

ANNUNCIADES, ſeveral religious orders inſtituted 
in honour of the annunciation. 

The firſt order of this kind was founded by ſeven 
merchants at Florence, in 1232. The ſecond. was ® 
nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan, 1 of Frances 

II 


after her divorce from Lewis he third was 4 
nunnery founded by a Genoeſe lady in the year 1600. 
1 fourth, a friary, founded by cardinal Torrecremata, 
at Rome. | | 

ANNUNCIATION, a feſtival celebrated by the 
church on the twenty-fifth of March, in memory of the 
annunciation, or tidings, brought by the angel Ga 
to the Virgin Mary, of the incarnation of Chrilt. 

The feaft of this annunciation appears to be of ver 
great antiquity. There is mention made of it in a fer- 


reſinous matters, and with the juice of the root of the 
tree, Lewis's Notes upon Neumann Chemifiry. 


mon, which goes under the name of Athanaſius. One 
carry it up to the time of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 1 


urn, Pa 
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there is a ſermon likewiſe attributed to him upon the | 


6, But the beſt critics reject both theſe 
—_— ſpurious. However, it is certain, this feſtival 
was obſerved before the time of the council of Frullo, in 
which there is a canon forbidding the celebration of all 
feſtivals in Lent, excepting the Lord's day, and the feaſt 
of the annunciation: ſo that we may date its original 
the ſeventh century. 
GD E, — phyſicians, ſignifies a medicine 
at mitigates or removes pain. : 
be — is compounded of the Greek a priv. and 
in. 
There are two ſpecies of r wu 
epithets proper and improper. e former are ſuch as 
mitigate the pain by removing the cauſe, The latter 
that alleviate it for a time by ſtupifying the ſenſes. "The 
proper — are called paregorics; and the improper 
opiates, narcotics. See the articles PAREGORICS, 
OP1ATEs, and NARCOTICS. 

ANOMALISTICAL Year, in aſtronomy, fignifies 
the time that the earth takes up in paſſing through her 
orbit, and is generally called the periodical year. See 
the article YEAR. 

ANOMALOUS, in a ral ſenſe, is applied to 
whatever is unequal, irregular, or that deviates from the 
rule obſerved by fimilar things in ſimilar cafes, 


The word is formed from the Greek, a, priv. and 


, equal. ä 
2 Pulſe, among phyſicians, implies a 
putſe whoſe ſtrokes are unequal with -regard to 
ſtrength. 

ANOMALOUS Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as are irre- 

larly conjugated, or formed in a manner different from 
- eneral rules. 

ANOMALY, in grammar, implies an irregularity or 
a deviation from the common rules. 

ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, is the diftance of a planet 
from the aphelion or apogee ; or it is an irregularity in 
the motion of a planet, whereby it deviates fram the 
aphelion or apogee. 

Kepler diſtinguiſhes three kinds of theſe anomalies ; 
mean, eccentric, and coequate, or true. | 

Mean ANOMALY, in the old aſtronomy, is the diſtance 
of a planet's mean place from the apogee. 

In the modern aſtronomy, it is the time wherein the 
planet moves from its aphelion, to the mean place or 
point of its orbit. Thus, let AOB (pl. XII. frg.10.) be 
the orbit of a planet u revolving therein, about 8, the 
ſun placed in one of the foci, A C the ſemi tranſverſe 
axis, C O the ſemi conjugate, and n the place of the 
planet at any given time, after or before its paſſing A, the 
aphelion. Now from = draw » P perpendicular to AB, 
and produce P to E in the periphery of the circum- 
ſcribing circle AE B A, draw the radius C E, and from 
S let fall the perpendicular 8 D upon E C produced, take 
the arch E H equal to the right line 8 D, and draw HC; 
then will AH, the meaſure of the angle AC H, repre- 
ſent the mean anomaly of the planet in the point u, and 
is proportional to the time of its meying from A to n. 
To prove this, draw ES and 8 n; then the ſector EC H 
being equal to the triangle ECS, ACHA will be equal 
to AE SA; for the former of thoſe areas is compounded 
of the ſector ACE, and EC H, and the latter of the 
ſame ſector, and the triangle EC S: wherefore, ſince the 
area AS EA, is to AE BC aA, half the circle, as the 
elliptical area An S A, to the ſemi-ellipſis A nBC A, by 
a well known relation of the two curves; if, inſtead of 
AES A, its equal be ſubſtituted, we ſhall have, as 
AC HA: AEBA :: ASA: ABA; but ACH A is 
to AEB à, as the arch AH to AEB, the ſemi-circum- 
ſerence; and therefore it will be as A BA: AS A:: 
AEB: AH. Wherefore, ſince the areas An BA, An 
8 A, deſcribed by radii drawn to 8, the center of force, 
are as the times of their deſcription, it will be as the time 
of deſcribing An BA, or that of half one revolution is 
to the given time of deſcribing An SA, ſo is AEB to 
AH, which therefore is the wean anomaly in this poſi- 
don, or the arch proportional to the time of the planet's : 
moving through An. | 2705 | 

, ANOMALY of the Excentric, or of the Center, in the an- 
cient aſtronomy, is an arch of the zodiac, terminated by 


ANO 


che line of the apſides, and. the. line of the mean motion 


of the center. | 
In the new aſtronomy, it is an arch AE of the ex- 
centric, circle AEB, cut off by a right line PA E 
drawn perpendicular to the tanſyerſe ameter A B of 
the orbit. | 

ANOMALY Coegquate, or True, is the diſtance, of the 
ſun from. his apogzum, or a planet from its aphelium, 
where it is ſeen from the ſun; that is, it is the angle 
ASx at the ſun, ' which the planet's diſtance from the 
aphelium A appears under. Ptolemy calls this the angle 
of the true mation, and ſome the angle of the ſun. 

It is a difficult, and at the fame time a vety uſeful, pro- 
blem to find directly the trye anomaly from the mean one 
given ; or, which is the ſame thing, to find the poſition 


\ 


of a right line S = paſſing through the focus S of a given 
ollipſis, which ſhall cut off an area = S A by its motion, 
being to the area of the whole ellipſis in a given ratio 


VIZ. in the ratio of the periodic time of a planet deſerib- 
ing the ellipſis to another given time; which, being 
found, the point u, or place of the planet at that time 
will be had. 

There are ſeveral methods of ſolving this uſeful pro- 
blem, which was firſt propoſed by the learned Kepler 
though indeed he was never maſter of a direct method of 
ring it, as himſelf expreſsly owns; but he did it indi- 
rely by the rule of * as may be ſeen in his Epitom. 
Aftran. Capernic. Wolhus and Dr. Wallis firſt gave the 
geometrical ſolution thereof, by means of the protracted 
cyeloid: ſo has Sir Ifaac Newton too in Prop. 31, lib. 1. 

rintip. Mathem. Phileſ. Nat. Theſe are indeed very in- 
genious, but not adapted for the purpoſe of an aftrong- 
mer ; and therefore bir Iſaac Newton gave other ſolu- 
tions by ſeries's ; the ſame has been done by Dt. Gregory 
2 ſtron. lib. 3. alſo by Dr. Keil in his Prælection, 

ON. p. 375. a 
be m. i uſeful and exact method far finding the place 
of a planet in its orbit, is from a correction of Ward's 
Hypotheſis, by means of one or more equations applied 
to the motion about the upper focus. This elegant in- 
veſtigation, as given by that late excellent mathematician 
Mr. Thomas Simpſon, in his Miſcellaneous TraQts, is 
as follows. | 

Let A BP C (pl. XII. f. 11.) be the ellipſis in which the 
— revolves about the ſun in the lower focus 8; let 

be the upper focus, and M and m any two places of 
the planet indefinitely near to each other, and let FM, 
Fm, 8 M, S u, be drawn, as likewiſe MN, perpendicu- 
lar to the greater axis AP: from the center F, with the 
radius FD = x, let the circumference of a circle DE e 
be deſcribed, and from its interſection with FM draw 
E H perpendicular to AP: put AO (= OP) =a, OB 
7 =, OF (= OS) =c,, FM, FH=x, 

H=z,DE=z, and Ee=x, then SM being (SA 
F M) 24-1, by the nature of the ellipſis, and FN 
(= FH x =) = # x, we have, by a known property of 
triangles SM+F MxSM—FM(2ax2g—u 28F 

Xx ON (4c x c+ux): from which equation « (F M) 
is found = 2 = == { becauſe h ö = 09 — cc): 
whence SM (24 - 1) is allo had in terms of x, being 
—_ Ga+ cec+2acx * | ; 
cm” —— . er . ; : 
Now the area E Fe being expreſſed by f (= FE 
x + Ee) we have FE (z): F M*::£8&: the area MF n 
SFX F M*. Therefore, the angle 8 Mm being equal 
to FMA, or Fm A (by the nature of the curve) we alſo 
have F Mx Mm : SmxmM (ar FM:SM :: the area 
(is * F M*) of the triangle FM: the area of the 
triangle SMm = FE & FM x $M (Euc. 23. 6.) 
—_— ͤ— 
= — 9 22 2 = 4 * 2 ＋ 


BP *X1I—xx 


a a+ | 
| r ö ; | 
=2& a+ 7 S the fluxion of the area A S M. 


In order to find the fluent hereof, let = be reſolved 
, | | n &. 
| cd — into 
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into the auler 1 _ and (whereof the two firſt terms 


will here be ſufficient) by which means our fluxion will 


IP *y** 


a 


* * 
— — — 
a 


5 which, be- 


cauſe yz = — 3, and x £ = j, will be reduced to 


5 4 y 3 


3 


; whoſe fluent will there- 
a 


c 
fore be truly expreſſed by 4 5 + —> * ea DHE 
* 3 13 h 7 
a* 3 a 
(becauſe the area DHE = + DE x DE—SHFxEH 


L xy). This expreſſion, when M coincides 
with P, and z is = the ſemi-circumference DEK (=p) 


2 2 ( ſuppoſing d=1 
2 2 
FT _ = the area of the ſemi-ellipſis ABP. There- 
þ* 8 hs 
ve Of 8 34 
(S the area AS M) :: p ( = the length of an arch of 
ay 2 
2a*'d 34 4 
(A) expreſſing the planet's mean anomaly; from which 
. 


c 
equation, z = A + —__ + Tod = T * 


2 
— ä 
mern 


— 


— 1 


= 22 — 


„ 
T 
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will become 


ſore we have, as 


180?) : z — = the length of an arch 


— 26 
lin. 2 2 1077 
fine z = & ſin. 2 z: where the two laſt terms being very 
ſmall in compariſon of the others (and, therefore, z near- 
Pl = A), we may, inſtead of fin. z and fin. 2 z, ſubſtitute 
n. A and fin. 2A; by which means we have z = A + 


"Ta | 
7 — 7 * fin. 2A + — x {in. A. From whence 


Tun. 2 * (becauſe xy, or coſine z * 


it appears that, in 5 to have the angle AFM at the 
upper focus, the mean anomaly (A) of the planet at the 
time given, muſt be increaſed by the quantity or correction 
2 3 
3 x ſin. 2 A 4 x fin. 3. 
4 a* d 34 d | 
But to expreſs the value of this correction in ſeconds 
of a degree, (which in practice is the moſt commodious) 
it will be, as 3.1416 (the length of an arch of 180 de- 
grees) is to 648000 (the number of ſeconds in that arch) 


. 2 c 2 
ſo i 30 X un. A) to 51567 * 2 


Cc 
”& 
8 
— 8 
of ſeconds in the ſaid correction, the logarithm of the 
latter term of which will therefore be = 5.1383 — log. 


d + 3log. _ + 3 log. ſin. A; and that of the former 


x ſin. 2 A +137513 „ X im. A S the number 


= 4-7123— log. d + 2 log. — +log. fin. 2 A. But, 


to render theſe expreſſions {till more convenient for prac- 
tice, the log. of d, by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, may be 
either entirely neglected, or elſe ſo aſſumed, to be nearly 
2 mean of what it is known to be in the planetary or- 


bits: accordingly, by aſſuming the excentricity c = — 


of the mean diſtance, (which is a ſmall matter leſs than 
the excentricity of Mars, but ſomething greater than 
thoſe of the Moon, Saturn, and Jupiter) the value of 4 


2 
( = 1 + = will be = 1,0032, and its logarithm 


= 0,0014. Whence the log. of the former part of our 
correction, by ſubſtituting this value, will be 5. 1369 + 3 


log. — +_3 log. ſine A = 3x 1.7123+log.—_+log.ſin.A 
and that of the latter = 4.7109 + 2 log. — + log. fin. 
2 A: which, expreſſed in words at length, give the fol- 


lowing 
445. PRACTICAL BULES. 
15. To the ſum of the conſtant logarith 1.7123, and 
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the log. of the excentricity in parts of the mean di 
add the log. fine of the mean anomaly, the ſum (re- 
jecting the radius) being tripled, will give the log. of 
the firſt equation (in ſeconds) to be added to the mean 
anomaly. Ms 
2®. To the ſum of the conſtant log. 4. 710, and twice 
the log. of the excentricity, add the log. ſine of twice 
mean anomaly, the ſum (rejecting the radius) will be the 
log. of the ſecond equation, to be added or ſubtrafteg, 
according as the mean anomaly is leſs, or greater than 
90 degrees. 
Here, and in what follows, the anamoly is to be al. 
ways reckoned from, or to the aphelion, the neareſt 
in which the ſeconds may be omitted in computing 
propoſed correQions z which corrections being made, the 
true anomaly, or angle at the lower focus, will be had 
from the common proportion, by ſaying, as the aphelion- 
diſtance is to the perihelion-diſtance, ſo is the tangent of 
half the mean anomaly thus corrected, to the tangent of 
balf the true anomaly ſought. | 
As an example of the uſe of the method here laid 
down, let the excentricity be ſuppoſed = 0.048219 (be- 
ing that aſſigned by Dr. Halley to the orbit of Jupiter) and 
let the mean anomaly be 45 Y 


2 log. excent. 3 
+ conſt. log. [6-4 


=log. for 2d equ. 2.0773 

log. fin. 2 anom. 10.0000 
0.2449 

firſt equa. = 5 i” — 0.7347 2-0773 

From 1.978537 = log. of perihelion-diſ. 0.951781 

Subſtr. 0.0204 52 = log. of the aphelion-dif. 1.048219 


Then, log. excent, — 2.6832 
+ conſt. log. — — 1.7123 


= log. for iſt equ. — 0.3955 
log. fin. anom. — — 9.8494 


17 


2d equ. 1194 


the rem. 1.958085 will bea (3d) conſt. log for this orbit, to 
which add 9.617596 =log. tang. + cor. anom. 22%. 31“. 2” 


ſo ſhall 9.57 5681 log. tang. & true anom. 209. 37. 40” 
whoſe double 415. 15. 20”. is therefore the true anomaly 
required. 

The ſame excentricity being retained, let the mean 
anomaly be now ſuppoſed 120 degrees. y 
Then, log. ſin. anom. 9.9375 log. fin. 2 anom. 9.9375 
log. for firſt equation 0.3955 log. for 2d equat. 2.0773 


0-3339 2d equat. =103 Z” 2.0148 
0.9990 
— 43 4 


2 


firſt equat. = 10” 
Hence 120” + 10” 
cor, anomaly. 
Therefore log. tang. g cor. anom. 59* 597134“ 10.238331 
+ third conſt. log. for this orbit — — — 7.958085 
= log. tang. + true anom. 57% 32' 10” — 10.196416 
W hence the anomaly itſelf is given == 3. 25. 4. 20”, 
If the excentricity be aſſumed = 0.066777 (being the 
greateſt that Dr. Halley gives to the lunar orbit) the two 
conſtant logarithms, to be added to the fines of the mean 
anomaly and of its double, will be 0.5369 and 2.3601: 
whence, if the ſaid anomaly be taken = 50 (at which, 
according to the Doctor's Table, pro expediends calculs 
equations centri lung, the whole correction is a maximum) 
the former part of the ſaid correction will be found 
= 18 F, and the latter part = 225 7”: therefore the 
ſum of both is 244”, or 4, 4”, agreeing exactly with the 
quantity given in the table. * in the very ſame man- 
ner the proper correAions correſponding to other ano- 
malies and excentricities may be computed; the error 
never amounting to above a ſingle ſecond in any of the 
planets, except Mars and Mercury: in the place of 
Mars, the greateft error will be two or three ſeconds; 
and in that of Mercury about as many minutes. As to. 
the Earth and Venus, the ſecond equation alone will be 
ſufficient to give their places to leſs than a fecond. 
ANOMOEANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name by 
which the pure' Arians were diſtinguiſhed in the fourtn 
century, in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians. 

The word is formed from the Greek, dyopoi®', differ- 
ent, diflimilar : for the pure Arians aſſerted, that the ſon 
was of a nature different from, and in nothing like, that 
of the father : whereas the Semi-Arians acknowledged 2 


= 119” 58” 26 Z”,==the 


likeneſs of nature in the ſon; at the ſame time that they 


denied, with the 
| word. 
K 


pure Arians, the conſubſtantiality of the 
ee 
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1i-Arians 
= 1 and the Anomzans in their turn 


e Semi-Arians in the councils of Conſtan- 
— — Antioch, eraſing the word oci@-, like, out 
or the Formula of Rimini, and that of Conſtantinople. 
7 ANONA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
whoſe perianthum is compoſed of three cordated, hol- 
lowed, and ſharp- pointed leaves; the ſtamina are ſcarce 
viſible ; but the antheræ numerous: the fruit is a large 
berry, of an oval figure, covered with a ſquamoſe punc- 
tuated bark : the ſeeds are numerous, hard, of an oblong 
figure, and placed circularly. ©. --- | 

ANONIS, Reft Harrow, in botany, am 
plant, whoſe roots are above a foot long,” creep-every 
way, and not eaſily broken. The ſtalks, which lie on 
the ground, are flender, tough, reddiſh, hairy, and full 
of prickles ; they are beſet with roundiſh leaves, placed 
three together alternately, ſlightly crenated, hairy, of a 
dark green colour, and glutinous to the touch. The 
gowers are papilionaceous, of a light purple, or fleſh co- 
Jour, and grow in ſpikes at the top of the branches. The 
piſtil is near a quarter of an inch long, and conſiſts of 
one bivalved flat capſule, containing a ſingle ſeed in the 
ſhape of a kidney. 

Reſt harrow is accounted deterſive, to open ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, and to cure the jaundice. Some 
affirm it is a diuretic, and proper in ſuppreſſion of the 
urine ; but it is at preſent rarely uſed. | 

ANONYMOUS, ſomething without a name. 

The word is Greek, aywyyu®-, and compounded of a, 
priv. and oyoun, a name. 

It is generally applied to ſuch books as are publiſhed 
without the name of the author; and to ſuch authors 
whoſe names are unknown. 


- 


appetite, or a loathing of food. 

The word is Greek, ayopsZ:a, and compounded of a, 
priv. and opsy2uats to covet or defire. - 

The anorexy is either an eſſential diſeaſe, proceeding 
from a fault in the ſtomach, or derived from other diſor- 
ders. When it is an original diſeaſe, it generally pro- 
ceeds from a voraciouſneſs, and a hard diet; whence 
crude and undigeſted humours will ariſe and prevent di- 
geſtion; which is often known from a ſenſe of weight in 
the ſtomach, or from copious wind and eructations of va- 
rious kinds, chiefly the nidorous and acid ; or from a 
nauſea and reaching to vomit. In old perſons, when the 
whole body is feeble, it may proceed from want of ſpi- 


the contractive force and motions of the ſtomach,whence 
an univerſal decay proceeds. 
This diſorder is often a ſymptom of other diſeaſes, 
particularly the acute, as inflammations, aſthma, dropſy, 
— . paſſion, melancholy, the gout, vomiting, 
or dyſentery ; or when the humouts are ſo corrupt, and 
the ſpirits ſo oppreſſed in malignant diſeaſes, that the fa- 
culty of digeſtion is depraved, or nature may be fo bu- 
hed in expelling another diſeaſe, as to neglect this. In 
the laſt caſe it cannot be cured till the diſeaſe itſelf is 
vanquiſhed. | 194 
In the ſpontaneous anorexy, when the ſtomach is 
loaded with crudities, which cauſe a reaching to vomit, a 
hngle emetic will often perform a cure, Joined to a ſto- 
machic remedy : but if there is no reaching, the humours 
ve to be incided and digeſted with bitter ſalts, ſuch as 
the ſalts of bitter herbs, tartar vitriolated, arcanum du- 
plicatum, or the like, given in powder from aſcruple to 
half a dram, ſeveral times in a day ; or terra foliata tar- 
an, diſſolved, to 2 drops or more. After this the 
eathartie, compoſed of bitter ingredients, or Epſom ſalt, 
may be given. 2 
When the ſtomach and inteſtines are purged, bitter 
flixirs and tinctures ſhould be uſed, e with aro- 
matics, from A to ſixty drops, or upwards, to reſtore 
the tone of the ſtomach. Candied ginger, orange-peel, 
or elixir vitrioli, eſpecially when the peccant humour is 
10us or bilious, may be properly added to the infu- 
of bitter roots and herbs, with aromatics in wine, 

— wormwood wine, and the like ſtomachic li- 
$. 


hen the crudities of the ſtomach are acid, abſor- 


ANOREXY, among phyſicians, implies a want of 


rits, or the fluids being defective, or from a debility of 


condemned the Anomizans in the 


ö 


ANT 


bents are proper, ſuch as crabs eyes, mother of pearl and 


| I nerous wine will be found 
the name of a 


— 


| 


coral, and then a ſuitable purge of aloetic pills or rhu- 


barb, or a bitter cathartic ſalt. Magneſia alba is like- 
wiſe uſeful on this account, being abſorbent and uſeful 
in the hypochondriac paſſion: This ſhould be taken for 
ſome days, from fifteen to twenty grains ; if the doſe be 
enlarged to a dram or two, it will purge pretty briſkly. 
The crudities being evacuated, bitters and aromatics are 
proper; as well as chalybeates and tinctures of ſteel ; ſpa 
waters, and other mineral waters of the ſame kind, toge- 
ther. with exerciſe, and now and then a draught of ge- 
advan ; Smoaking 
tabacco frequently is hurtful, as well as drinking of 
drams; the diet ſhould be regular, and the patient muſt 
avoid aliments that are hard of digeſtion; fat; or flatulent, 
and alſo intenſe ſtudies. 

ANS E, in aſtronomy; implies the parts of Saturn's 
ring projecting beyond the diſk of the planet. See the 
article SATURN. | 

The word is Latin, and properly ſignifies handles; 
_ ow of the ring appearing like handles to the body 
of the planet. 


ANSER; the gooſe, in natural hiſtory ; ſee the article 
OOSE. | 
aſtronomy, the ſame with anſæ. See 


ANSES, .in 
ANSA£. | 

ANT, Formira, in natural hiſtory, the name of a well- 
known inſect, celebrated both for its induſtry and azco- 
nomy. 

The ſight of ants is really very inſtructive. They are 
a little people united, like 'the bees, in a republic 
verned by its own laws and politics: They have a kind 
of oblong city, divided into various ſtreets, that termi- 
nate at — magazines. Some of the ants conſolidate 
the earth, and prevent its falling in, by a ſurface of glue 
with which they incfuſt it. Thoſe which we commonly 
ſee, amaſs ſeveral ſplinters of wood, which they draw 
over the tops of their ſtreets, and uſe them as rafters to 
ſuſtain the roof ; and acroſs theſe they lay another rank 
of ſplinters, and cover them with a heap of dry ruſhes, 
graſs, and ſtraw, which they raiſe with a double ſlope, to 
turn the current of the water from their ines; 
ſome of which are appropriated to receive their provi- 
ſions, and in the others they depoſit their eggs, and the 
worms that proceed from them. 

As to their proviſions, they take up with every thing 
eatable, and are indefatigable in bringing home their 
ſupplies. You may ſee one loaded with the kernel of 
ſome fruit, another bends under the weight of a dead 
gnat. Sometimes ſeveral of them are at work on the 
carcaſe of a May-fly, or ſome other inſet. What can- 
not be removed they eat on the ſpot, and carry home all 
that is capable of being preſerved. The whole ſociety is 
not permitted to make excurſions at random : ſome are 
detached, as ſcouts, to get intelligence; and, according 
to the tidings they bring, all the community are upon 
the march, either to attack a ripe pear, a cake of ſugar, 
or a jar of ſweet-meats; and, in order to come to this 
jar, they leave the garden, and aſcend the houſe ; there 
they find this mine of ſugar, this rich Peru of ſweets, 
that opens all its treaſures to their view. But their march 
to it, as well as their return from it, is under ſome regu- 
lation : the whole band is ordered to afſemble and move 
in the ſame track; but the injunction is not executed 


with much ſeverity, and they have liberty to expatiate 


when they have an opportunity to ſpring any game in 
the country. The green vermin that make an infinite 
waſte among flowers, and cockle the leaves of the peach 
and pear trees, are ſurrounded with a glue, or kind of 
honey, which is ſought for by the ants with great avi- 
dity; but they are not ſollicitous either for the fleſh of 
theſe creatures, or for any part of the plant. Theſe are 
the vermin who are the authors of all that deſtruction to 
our trees, which is falſely imputed to the ants, and draws 
upon them a very unjuſt and cruel perſecution, t 

Their next prevailing paſſion is to amaſs a ſtore of 
proviſions that will keep; and, leſt the humidity of the 
cells ſhould make the corn ſhoot up, we are told that 
they gnaw off the buds which grow at the point of the 
grain. But this ſeems to be a vulgar error; though all 
the ancients mention it ws 3 aſſures us he 
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ANT 


had ſeen it. Their labours, as well as their inclinations, 
may indeed vary according to their ſpecies. And it is 
likewiſe probable that their aurelias, which are ſome- 
times yellow, have been taken for grains of corn without 
buds, and ſwelled by moiſture. ; 

The ants, after they have paſſed the ſummer in a con- 
ſtant employment and fatigue, ſhut themſelves up in the 
winter, a the fruits of their labour in peace; 
however, it is very probable, they eat but little in that 
ſeaſon, and are either benumbed, or buried in ſleep, like 
2 multitude of other inſects; and therefore their induſtry 
in ſtoring up proviſions is not ſo much intended to guard 
againſt the winter, as to provide, during the harveſt, a 
neceſſary ſuſtenance for their young. They nouriſh 
them, as ſoon. as they leave the egg, with an aſſiduity 
that employs the whole nation; and the. care of their 
little progeny is eſteemed a matter of importance to al] 
the ſtate. 2 

When the young quit the egg, they are little worms, 
no longer than common grains of ſand, and after they 
have for ſome time received their aliment, which is 
brought to them in common, and diſtributed in equal 
proportions, they ſpin a thread, and wrap themſelves up 
in a white web, and ſometimes in one that is yellow ; 
at which period they ceaſe to eat, and become aurelias. 
In this ſtate, ſome people fancy they are the eggs of 
ants, when in reality they are the nymphs, out of whoſe 
ruins the new piſmires are to riſe. Though the young 
diſcontinue their eating, their nurture ſtill proves very 
fatiguing to their parents. Theſe have generally ſeveral 
apartments, and remove their young from the nurſery to 
ſome other manſion they intend to people. They either 
raiſe the aurelias toward the ſurface of the earth, or fink 
them to 2 diſtance from it, in proportion as the ſeaſon is 
either warm or cold, rainy or dry. BP raiſe them 
when the weather proves ſerene, or when a long drought 
is ſucceeded by gentle dews; but, at the approach of 
night and cold, or the appearance of ſhowers, they claſp 
their beloved charge in their arms, and deſcend with them 
to ſuch a depth, that one muſt then dig above a foot 
into the earth before thoſe aurelias can be diſcovered. 

If a mouſe, frog, or other like animal be placed in an 
ant-hill, he will be devoured, in a few days, to the bones 
and ligaments. Hence we are furniſhed with a method 
of obtaining ſkeletons of thoſe animals, exquiſitely beau- 
tiful and perfect, far ſurpaſſing any thing that can be ex- 
ecuted by artificial anatomy. The ſubject is for this 
purpoſe to be incloſed in a wooden box, and properly 
diſtended, to prevent the parts from collapſing or being 
cruſhed together by the earth. The box is to be perfo- 
rated with a number of holes, through which the inſects 
will preſently find their way. 

AnT-EATER, in natural hiſtory, the name of an Ame- 
rican quadruped that lives upon ants. | 
This creature is as long and as tall as a middle ſized 
dog ; his hind legs reſemble thoſe of the bear ; but his 
fore legs are more ſlender. His fore feet are flat, and 
divided into four toes, armed with long claws ; but thoſe 
behind have five toes. His head is long, with a ſharp 


prominent ſnout, ſmall round black eyes, and very black 


ears. "Thoſe that have meaſured the tongue, affirm, 
that they have found it upwards of two feet in length, 
but very flender ; he is obliged to bend part of it back 
when he keeps it within his mouth, the jaws being too 
ſhort to contain it without this artifice. 

He lives upon ants, as was obſerved above, and when 
he has found out one of their neſts, he opens the upper 
part of it with his claws, that he may have room to put 
in his ſnout and tongue. This is beſmeared with a ſlim 
liquor, and is ſoon covered with ants, when he draws it 
into his mouth and ſwallows them. He repeats this 
practice as long as they will run into the ſame ſnare. 

The tail of this creature is very remarkable, and in 
fome meaſure reſembles that of the fox. It is generally 
two feet in length, almoſt flat, and covered on all fides 
with- hair, from fifteen to twenty inches long : it is a 
little harſh, which gives it ſomewhat the appearance of a 


| horſe's tail; is very ſtrong, and he can move it juſt as 


he pleaſes; when he turns it upon his back, it entire] 
covers it, and defends the creature from the rain, which 
he greatly diſlikes. | N U 
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Axr-BE Ax, the ſame with ant-eater deſcribed in the 
preceding article. | « be 4. 5-4 

AnT-HiLLs, in huſbandry, are little hillocks of earth 
which the ants throw -up for their . habitation for the 
breeding their young. They are a very great mil. 
chief to dry paſtures, not only by waſting ſo. much 
land as they cover, but by hindering the ſcythe in mom 
ing the graſs, and yielding a poor hungry food pernicious 
to cattle. $93 + +559 HS d 91 * 

The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them int 
four parts from the top, and then dig into them {6 
as to take out the core below, ſo deep that, when the turf 
is laid down again, it may lie ſomewhat lower than the 
level of the reſt of the land; and this will prevent the 
ants {rom returning to the ſame place, which otherwiſe 
they would certainly do. The earth that is taken out 
mult be ſcattered to as great a diſtance as may: be, other. 
w_ ad will collect it together and make another hil 
Ju VE g , 2 ; 

The proper time for doing this is winter, and, if the 
places be left open, the froſt and rains of that time ot 
the year will deſtroy the reſt; but in this caſe care muſ 
be taken that they are covered up early enough in the 
ſpring, otherwiſe they will be leſs fertile in graſs than 
the other places, ; 46 Wa 

In Hertfordſhire they uſe a particular kind of ſpade to 
this purpoſe. It is very ſharp, and formed at the 

into the ſhape of a creſcent ; ſo that the whole 
makes up more than three fourths of a circle: this cuts 
in every part, and does the buſineſs very quickly and eſ. 
fectually: others uſe the ſame inſtruments that they do 
for mole-hills. 

Human dung is a better remedy than all theſe, as is 
proved by experiment; for it will kill great numbers d 
them, and drive all the reſt away, if only a ſmall quantig 
of it be put into their hills. ; 

ANTA, in ancient architecture, a ſquare pilaſter, 
placed at the corners of the buildings. Le Clere uſa 
the term to ſignify a kind of ſhaft of a pillar, without 
baſe or capital, and even without any moulding. 

AN rA, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal com- 
mon in Brazil, and called tapierete. 

It is as large as a calf, but reſembles a hog in ſhape, 
eſpecially the head, which terminates in a point on the 
upper part. It has a proboſcis over the mouth, which it 
can contract or extend at pleaſure. The eyes are ſmal, 
and like thoſe of a hog, but thicker. The fore feet hare 
four toes, three of which are large, and the other ſmall; 
but the hind feet only three. It has no tail ; and the 
{kin is hard: and, while the animal is young, it is co- 
vered with ſhort hair of a darkiſh colour, varie 
with white ſpots ; but when it has done growing, the 
colour is yellow, and without ſpots. It feeds chiefly in 
the night, on graſs, ſugar canes, cabbages, and the like. 
The fleſh has a taſte like beef, but not very agreeable. 

The Indians make a fort of helmets of their ſkins, 
which cannot be penetrated with an arrow. 

ANTAGONIST Muſcles, in anatomy, are thoſe 
which have oppoſite functions, as flexors and extenſor; 
abduQors and adduQors, &c. | 

ANTARCTIC, ſomething oppoſite to the bear, 
conſtellation near the north pole. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, ar, againſt, a 
oppolite, and apz7®-, a bear. 

ANTARCTIC Circle, in geography and aſtronomy, is: 
2 circle of the ſphere, 235. 300. diſtant from the ſouth 
pole. K 2 : 

AxTaRctic Pole, the ſame with ſouth pole. S 
SPHERE. 

ANTARES, in aſtronomy, the name of a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude, called alſo the ſcorpion's heart. lo 

longitude : 3 13. 14”. of Sagittarius; and its latitude 
4. 31. 260. 8. f 

ANTE, in heraldry, implies the piedes being let into 
one another, in the form expreſſed in blazoning; 45 
dove tails, rounds, ſwallow-tails, or the like. 

ANTECEDENT, in a general ſenſe, implies ſome- 
thing that goes before another, either with regard to tim 
or place. . 7 

The word is Latin, antecedens, and compounded of ane 


AuTE- 


„ 
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T, in grammar, is the word to which the | 

— Thus in the ſentence, © The book that 
2 we read, the word book is the antecedent. 
ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firſt propofition of an 
enthymema. See the article ENTHYMEMA. | 

ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, 1s the firſt of two 
terms in a ratio, being that which is compared to the 
other. Thus in the ratio of x to y, x is the antecedent. 

10. 
3 Decree, in the ſchool philoſophy, is a 
decree preceding ſome other decree. It is a famous diſ- 
pute whether predeſtination be. a decree antecedent, or 
ſubſequent to faith. _ . 

ANTECEDENT Signs, among phyſicians, ſuch as are 
obſerved before a diſtemper is formed ſufficiently to be 
reduced to any particular claſs. Thus a bad diſpoſttion 
of the blood is an antecedent ſign, becauſe it precedes an 
infinite number of diſeaſes. | ; 

ANTECEDENCE, Antecedentia, in aſtronomy, im- 
plies an apparent motion towards the weſt, or contrary to 
the order of the figns. W 

ANTECHAMBER, in architecture, implies the 
chamber that leads to the chief apartment. 

The word is compounded of the Latin propoſition, 
ante, before, and chamber. 

ANTEDATE, in law, implics a ſpurious or falſe 
date, prior to the true date of any writing. 

The word is compounded of the Latin, ante, before, 
and datum, a date. 

ANTEDILU VIAN, in a general ſenſe, implies ſome- 
thing that exiſted before the deluge. 1 85 

The word is Latin, and compounded of ante, before, 
and diluvium, a deluge. | 

ANTEDILUVIAN Philoſophy, the philoſophy of the pa- 
triarchs before the deluge. 

Some who have traced philoſophy back to its origin, 
are ſo far from ſtopping at the firſt man, that they ſoar 
to the ſkies, and ſeek it among the angels. But was 
Adam, the firſt man, really a philoſopher ? This ſeveral 
make no doubt of. Hornius, in ſhort, tells us that, in 
his opinion, Adam, before his fall, was not only perfect 
in all knowledge, but alſo retained ſome veſtigia or traces 
of this perfection after his fall. The remembrance of 
what he had loft being always in his mind, kindled in 
his heart a paſſionate deſire of recovering the knowledge 
fin had robbed him of, and diffipating the darkneſs which 
had thrown a veil over it. To ſatisfy this thirſt of know- 
ledge, he dedicated his whole life to the contemplation of 
nature.; and, carrying ſcience to the higheſt pitch, left 
moſt of his diſcoveries to his children, becauſe he lived 
long enough to communicate them. Such are the rea- 
ſonings of Dr. Hornius; to which we might add what 
the Jewiſh rabbins have wrote, if their fables merited 
our attention. But Hornius offers ſome farther argu- 
ments to prove Adam a philoſopher, and even of the Arſt 
rank, Had he not been a naturaliſt, ſays Hornius, could 
he have given the animals names ſo expreſſive of their 
nature ? Euſebius has brought a proof of Adam's logic. 
As to the mathematics, he muſt have certainly under- 
ſtood them, or he could never have made cloaths out of 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, have built him an houſe, obſerved 
the motions of the ſtars, and regulated the year by the 
courſe of the ſun. But the higheſt of all theſe convinc- 
ing arguments, brought in favour of Adam's philoſophy, 
is this, that he wrote books, that theſe books contained 


all the ſublime ſciences which he had made himſelf | 


maſter of with incredible labour. It is true, indeed, theſe 
books are apocryphal, or loſt ; but that ſignifies nothing ; 

| becauſe tradition has preſerved the titles of the authentic 
books whereof he was the real author. 

Nothing is more eaſy than to refute all theſe argu- 
ments : firſt, if we ſpeak of Adam's wiſdom before the 
fall, it has no relation to philoſophy in the ſenſe we accept 
it, for that wiſdom conſiſted in the knowledge of God 
and himſelf; but particularly in that practical knowledge 
which might lead him to the happineſs for which he was 
created, It is true, Adam poſſeſſed this kind of wiſdom ; 
but what connection has this with a philoſophy which 
admiration and curioſity, the daughters of ignorance, 
produce, which is not acquired without the conflict of 


erent opinions? The wiſdom with which Adam was 
oY 
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created, was that divine wiſdom which is the fruit of 


grace, which God pours forth even on the weakeft 
minds. This is, no doubt, a true philoſophy which the 
rational mind firft conceived, and all ages have con- 
curred to produce and carry to its preſent maturity, If 
Adam, in his ftate of innocence, had no philoſophy, 
what will become of that they attribute to him after his 
fall, which was but a faint glimmering of what he 
had before? Would they perſuade us that Adam, whoſe 


fin continually followed him, and who could think on 
nothing but the means of reconciling himſelf to God, 
and reſiſting the evils that ſurround him, bad a mind ſuf- 


heiently at eaſe to apply himſelf to the barren ſpecula- 
tions of vain philoſophy? He gave names to animals; 
but does this prove him well acquainted with their na- 


ture and properties? He reaſoned with Eve, our common 


mother, and his children; from thence ſhall we conclude 


he underſtood the art of logie? By ſuch reafoning as this 


we may make every man a logician. He built himſelf 
a poor cottage, governed his family prudently, inſtructed 
them in their duty, taught them religious worſhip 3 but 


are theſe ſufficient reaſons to prove Adam an architect, a 


politician, and divine? How can any one maintain Adam 


to have been the firſt inventor of letters, hen it is evi- 


dent that mankind, long after the flood, made uſe of Hie- 
roglyphics, the moſt imperfect of all kinds of writing, to 
convey their ideas to each other; and that this was the 
firſt attempt made of the kind. The wonders of nature 
are expoſed to our view in the moſt glaring light a long 
time before we have reaſon, opportunity, or penetration 
enough to enquire into them. If we came into the 


world with the ſame degree of reaſon with which we 
to a play- houſe the firſt time, ſtruck, on the ſudden draw- 


ing of the curtain, with the magnificence of the ſcenes 
and decorations of the play, we could not forbear ad- 
miring its beauty, and examining its ſtructure; but who 
is ſurpriſed at what he has ſeen for a courſe of fi 

years? Among men, the wants of ſome take up all their 
time to ſupply their neceſſities; they have none to apply 
themſelves to metaphyſical ſpeculations; the riſing ſun 
calls them to their labour; and the fineſt night that ever 
ſhone on the beſpangled ſky ſpeaks no language to them, 
or only fays this, Go, weary labourer, to reſt.” Many 
of more leiſure either have not had an opportunity to in-' 


terrogate nature, or wanted capacity to underſtand her 


anſwers. The philoſophical genius, whoſe ſagacity, 


ſhaking off the yoke of cuſtom, firſt gazed with admira- 
tion on the prodigies of nature which ſurrounded him, 


deſcended into himſelf, aſked himſelf queſtions, and- gave 
himſelf anſwers concerning all the objects which he ſaw, 
muſt have been a long time in ſuſpence, might even 


have died without having credited his own opinions, ſays 


the author of the Eſſay on Merit and Virtue: 


If Adam had no philoſophy, there certainly can be no- 


inconſiſtence in denying it to his children Cain and Seth. 
Nor are we to imagine that either Jubal or Tubal-Cain 
were great philoſophers, merely becauſe the one invented 
muſic, and the other found out the ſecret of working in 
iron and braſs : perhaps they only improved what others 
diſcovered before them. But, ſuppoſing them to have 


been the inventors of theſe arts, does it follow as a ne- 


ceſſary concluſion they muſt have been philoſophers ? 


Every one knows that many of the arts, moſt uſeful to 
ſociety, owe their invention to chance ; it is the part of 
philoſophy to reaſon on the genius ſhe diſcovers in them 


after they are found out. It is a bleſſing chance has pre- 
vented our wants, and left philoſophy almoſt nothing to 
do. Thus you ſee there is no philoſophy either in the 
branch of Cain or Seth. We find honeſt laborious men 
before the flood, who applied themſelves to agriculture, 
preſerved their primitive traditions, tended their flocks, 
and retained a true knowledge of God; but were no 
philoſophers : wherefore it is in vain to feek the origin 
and riſe of philoſophy in the time preceding the flood. 

ANTEDILUVIAN Vorl, the earth as it exiſted before 
the deluge. | | Ys 

Dr. Burnet arid Dr. Woodward differ very widely 
about the antediluvian world; the former, imapines its 
face and appearance to have been fmooth, equable, and 
in all reſpects different from what we now find it 
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The latter, on the contrary, endeavours to prove that | 


the face of the terraqueous globe, before the deluge, was 
the ſame as it is now, viz. unequal, diſtinguiſhed into 
mountains and dales ; and having, likewiſe, a ſea, lakes, 
and rivers; that this ſea was ſalt/as ours is; was ſub- 
ject to tides, and poſſeſſed nearly the ſame ſpace and ex- 
tent that it now does ; and that the antediluvian world 
was ſtocked with animals, vegetables, metals, minerals, 
&c. that it had the ſame poſition, in reſpect of the ſun, 
which ours now hath, its axis not being parallel, but 
inclined, as at preſent, to the place of the ecliptic ; con- 
ſequently, that there were then the ſame ſucceſſion of 
weather, and the ſame viciflitudes of ſeaſons, as now. 
Mr. Whiſton imagines that the chaos, of which our 
earth was formed, had been the atmoſphere of a comet ; 
that the annual motion of the earth began as ſoon as it 
aſſumed a new form ; but that the diurnal motion did 
not take place till the fall of Adam ; that before the de- 
luge, the year began at the autumnal equinox ; that the 
orbit of the earth was a perfect circle; and that the ſolar 
and lunar years were the ſame, each conſiſting of juſt 
The ſtate of the antedi- 
luvian philoſophy has likewiſe been the ſubject of much 
debate among authors, 

ANTELOPE, in natural hiſtory, the name of an 
animal called, by Latin authors, gazella Africana, and 
thought by ſome to be the ſame as the Lybian goat. 

The antelope is very ſwift ; has a white belly, and the 
reſt of the body of a fallow colour; the white and the 
fallow on the * are parted by a black ſtripe; the eyes 
are black, the ears large, the tail blackiſh, and a ſtripe a 
little more brown than the reſt of the hair deſcends from 
the eye down to the muzzle. He is about the ſize of a 
roe-buck, and his hair very ſhort. Under the hair the 
ſkin is black and ſhining, though in ſome it is greyiſh. 
The ears are large and bald within, where the ſkin is 
black, like ,oliſhed ebony. The eyes are black and 
large ; and the horns are likewiſe black, ſtriped croſs- 
ways. They are about fifteen inches long, and near an 
inch in diameter at the bottom. They are ſharp at the 
points, and pretty ſtraight, though they turn a little out- 
wards in ſome places, and in others inwards. 'T he horns 
of the male are bent a little more back than thoſe of the 
female, which are very round ; but thoſe of the male are 
a little flattiſh. 

Theſe horns at the root have a tuft of hair longer than 
that on the reſt of the body, and are hollow about half 
way, in which is a pointed bone that faſtens them to the 
ſkull by help of the ſkin that covers them. This ſkin is 
very hard, thick, and full of blood veſſels. 


he noſe is a little flat, like that of a goats but more | 


in the males than the females. The palate is covered 
with a hard ſkin in the form of long ſcales, and there are 
no fore teeth.in the upper jaw, it being a ruminating 
animal. The tail of the females is covered with long 
blackiſh hair ; but in the males it is but little longer 
than on the reſt of the body, and yet it is more ſoft than 
the former. The fore legs, about the part called the 
knee, are furniſhed with pretty long coarſe hair ; and 
here likewiſe the ſkin is thicker than in other parts, and 
ſeems to ſerve inſtead of a cuſhion to kneel down upon, 
like the calloſity in the knee of a camel. The feet of 
the antelope are more cloven than in moſt other animals, 
and covered with hoofs of a horny ſubſtance, forming 
the two points of the toes, that are tied together by a 
ſkin which will ſtretch greatly. The female antelope 
has but two udders and two teats, and on each fide the 
udders in the groin are deep cavities, where the ſkin is 
without hair, like the teats, Theſe cavities diſcharge 
an unctuous matter, which has given occaſion for ſome 
to miſtake the antelope for the civet cat, but very ab- 
ſurdly, for they are quite different animals. 

ANTENNE, in natural hiſtory, ſlender bodies, with 
which nature hath furniſhed the heads of inſets, being 
the ſame with what are called in Engliſh the horns or 
feelers. | 

ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, the third ſylla- 
ble of a word from the end, or the laſt ſyllable but two. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, in logic, certain preli- 
minary queſtions tending to illuſtrate the doctrine of 
predicaments and categories. See PREDICAMENTS, 


ANT 


ANTEVIRGILIAN Huſbandry. See Huss Abu. 
ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward protuberance 


of the external ear. See EAR. 5 
ANTHELMINTICS, among phyſicians, medicines 
proper to deſtroy worms. See WoRMs. bf 

AN THEM, a church ſong, conſiſting of ſome paſf; 

— Scripture ſet to muſic, and adapted to ſome fo. 
emnity. ö 

AN THERE, in botany, the ſmall roundiſh or oh. 
long bodies on the tops of the ſtamina of plants. See 
STAMINA. | 

ANTHOLOGY, a diſcourſe on flowers; or a col. 
lection of beautiful paſſages from famous authors. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, ar, a flower 
and , a diſcourſe. 8 

ANTHOLOGY is alſo a name given to a collection of 
Greek epigrams. 

ANTHONY, or Knights of St. ANTHONY, a mili 
order inſtituted by Albert, duke of Bavaria, Holland, and 
Zealand, when he meditated a war againſt the Turks in 
1382. The knights wore a collar of gold, made in the 
form of a hermit's girdle, from which hung a ſtick, cut 
in the form of a crutch ; as repreſented in the pictures of 
St. Anthony. 3 

St. ANTHONY's Fire, a name ſometimes given to the 
eryſipelas. See ERYSIPELAS. k 

ANTHOPHYLLI, a name given to the larger ſpecies 
of cloves. See CLovEs. 

ANTHORA, yellow helmet flower, counterpoiſon 
monks-hood, or wholeſome wolfsbane, in botany, the 
name of a plant with divided leaves, and naked flowers, 
conſiſting of five petals, the uppermoſt of which is 
ſhaped like a hood; each flower is followed by three or 
more pods, containing wrinkled angular ſeeds. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from the other aconites or wolfsbanes, by 
the leaves not being gloſſy, by their being cut quite 
down to the pedicle, and by the ſegments being very 
—_—_ and of nearly the ſame width from end to 
end. 

This plant is a native of the Alps and Pyrennees, from 
whence the dried roots are ſometimes brought to us. 
They are generally of an irregular roundiſh ſhape, ſome- 
times a little oblong, of a brown colour on the outſide, 
and white within, hard to break, but not tough. 

ANTHOS, a Greek word, properly ſignifying a 
flower ; but uſed by way of eminence for roſemary. 
ROSEMARY. | | 

ANTHRAX, a name by which the ancients called a 
gem known at preſent by the name of carbuncle. See 
CARBUNCLE. | 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY, the deſcription of the hu- 
man body, its parts, ſtructure, &c. 

The word is formed from the Greek abe, a man, 
and fag, to deſcribe. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a ſet of heretics, fo 
denominated from abr, man, and hep n, ſhape ; 
for they, through great ſimplicity, taking every thing 
ſpoken in Scripture of God in a literal ſenſe, particularly 
that paſſage in Geneſis, in which it is ſaid, that God 
made man after his own image, imagined him to be in 
the ſhape of a man, having real hands, feet, &c. 

SOTO BEING „the act of eating human 
fleſh. 

The word is formed the Greek, arb., a man, and 
04) @, to eat. h 

ANTHYPOPHORA, in rhetoric, the ſame with hy- 
pophora, See HyPoPHoRA. 

ANTICARDIUM, in botany ; fee the article Scko- 
BICULUM.. | 

ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies 
a great adyerfary of chriſtianity, who is to appear upon 
the earth before the end of the world. 

ANTICOR, in farriery, implies an inflammation of 
a horſe's throat, being the ſame with the quinzy in the 
human ſpecies. | | 

ANTIDOTE, among phyſicians, implies a remedy 
againſt peſtilential diſeaſes. | 

It alſo ſignifies a medicine which prevents the ill effects 
of poiſon. | 

ANTIENT, or ANCIENT, a term applied to things 
| that exiſted long ago. | 


ANTIENT, 


eas Ao oa oft rs 


ANTIENT, in a military ſenſe, implies the enſign or 


—_— in naval affairs, ſignifies the flag carried 


a ſhip. 
a he OGARITHM. See the article Loc Ax t Tx. 

ANTILOGY, in literature, denotes an inconſiſtency 

een two or more paſſages of the ſame book. 
bend IMONARCHICAL, a name given to whatever 
narchical government. | 8 
r TIMONY, 1 hiſtory, a blackiſh mineral 
ſubſtance, ſtaining the hands, full of long, ſhining, 
needle-like ſtria, hard, brittle, and conſiderably heavy. 

It is found in different parts of Europe, as Bohemia, 
Saxony, Tranſylvania, Hungary, and France, com- 
monly in mines by itſelf, intermixed with earthy or 
ſtony matters. Sometimes it is blended with the richer 
ores of ſilver, and renders the extraction of that metal 
dificult; antimony volatilizing a part of the ſilver, or, in 
the language of the miners, robbing the ore. Antimony 
is ſeparated from its natural impurities by fuſion in an 
earthen pot, whoſe bottom is perforated with a number 
of holes ; the fluid * n whilſt the 
unfuſible matters remain behind. he melting veſſel is 
let into another pot ſunk in the ground, and which ſerves 
28 4 receiver: this laſt is of a conical figure, and ſuch 
accordingly is the ſhape of the loaves of antimony met 
with in the ſhops. The juncture of the two veſſels is 
cloſely luted; the uppermoſt one covered, and a fire 
made round it; and ſeveral ſets of this apparatus worked 
at once. In ſome places, inſtead of a pot with a per- 
forated bottom, one is taken which has no bottom, and a 
perforated iron-plate placed betwixt it and the receiver ; 
but the other method is to be preferred, as antimony in 
fuſion is apt to diſſolve a part of the iron. : 

Antimony has been by many eſteemed a poiſon. In 
1566, its uſe was prohibited in France by an edict of 
parliament; and in 1609, one Beſnier was expelled from 
the faculty for having given it. The edict was repealed 
in 1650; antimony having a few years before been re- 
ceived into the number of purgatives. In 1668, a new 
edit came forth, prohibiting its being uſed by any one 
but the doors of the faculty. Others again have been 
extravagantly fond of it, and aſcribed to it extraordin 
virtues, as Alexander Van Suchten, Glauber, and Faber : 
Baſil Valentine ranks it among the wonders of the world, 
and places it in a triumphal car. Thus much is certain, 
that antimony, in its crude ſtate, is not a poiſon, but a 
medicine of great efficacy; an excellent reſolvent and 
purifier of the juices, if given from four grains to half a 
dram, along with abſorbents : that it is capable of being 
rendered, 4 various operations and additions, either 
truly poiſonous, or more medicinal than in its crude ſtate: 
that its moſt virulent preparations may, by ſlight manage- 
ments, be made ſalutary; and its moſt ſalutary ones vi- 
rulent. 

Antimony is not a pure ſemimetal, but a fulphurated 
ſemimetal. Thrown into the fire, it burns with a blue 
flame and ſulphureous vapours : on digeſting powdered 
antimony in aqua regia, the metallic part is diſſolved, 
and the ſulphur left. The ſulphur of antimony, purified 
from the metallic part, is perfectly the ſame with the 
common brimſtone of the ſhops, poſſeſſing the ſame pro- 
perties, and anſwering the ſame uſes: if the ſemimetal, 
freed from the ſulphur naturally mixed with it, be after- 
wards melted with common brimftone, it reſumes the 
appearance and qualities of crude antimony. Many have 
imagined, that this mineral, beſides common ſulphur, 
contains a golden or ſolar ſulphur ; becauſe antimon 
purifies and heightens the colour of gold, and becauſe it 
diſſolves, as gold does, in aqua regia. But, with regard 
to the ſolubility in aqua regia, it is not the ſulphureous, 
but the metallic matter of the antimony that diſſolves : 
if nothing beſides gold and antimony were a&ed upon by 
that menſtruum, there might be ſome plauſibility in the 
argument; but ſurely, when ſo many ſubſtances diſſolve 
im it, as iron, copper, lead, tin, quickfilver, zinc, various 
earths, &c. ſolubility in aqua regia can be no proof of a 
ſolar impregnation. In the purification of gold, the ſul - 
Phur of antimony has no other effect than common 
brimſtone would equally produce: when gold, contain- 
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mony, the ſulphur, having little affinity with its own 
ſemimetal, forſakes it, and unites with the ſilver, copper, 
or other metallic bodies mixed with the gold, but has no 
action on the gold itſelf : thus only the impurities of the 
gold are combined with the ſulphur of the antimon 

into a ſcoria, which flows on the ſurface; whilſt the gold 
and the ſemimetal of the antimony form one compound 
at the bottom: if this compound be expoſed to a ſtrong 
fire, and a free draught or blaſt of air, it evaporates in 


fumes, and leaves the gold pure behind it. This proceſs 


ſhews the reſiſtance of gold to ſulphur, and to the vola- 
tilizing power of the antimonial ſemimetal, but furely 
gives no foundation for imagining a ſolar ſulphur to 
exiſt in antimony. — As gold is the only metal (platina 
excepted) that totally reſiſts antimony or its ſulphur, 
this mineral has been called by the chemiſts balneum ſolius 


ſolis, balneum regis, lupus, ultimus judex, &c. 


The ſeparation of metallic bodies from ſulphur, by fu- 
ſion, is no other than a ſpecies of precipitation, and ac- 
cordingly is called by ſome dry precipitation; as it de- 
pends upon the addition of ſome third ſubſtance, whether 
metallic or not, to which the ſulphur has a greater affi- 
nity than to that metal which it is already combined 
with: in conſequence of this affinity, the ſulphur in 
fuſion lets go its metal to unite with the ſubſtance ſuper- 
added, and forms with this a light ſcoria, from which the 
other ſubſides by its own gravity. This is the founda- 
tion of all the th partings of metals: metallic bodies, 
ſeparated by this dry precipitation, are commonly called 
reguli, eſpecially when brittle. The metallic part of an- 
timony, in particular, is diſtinguiſhed by no other name 
than that of regulus of antimony. 

The proportion of regulus and ſulphur in crude anti- 
mony, it is difficult and ſcarce poſſible to exactly deter- 
mine; as there is always ſome loſs in purifying either the 
ſulphur from the — or the regulus from the ſul- 
phur. There is reaſon to believe that the regulus 
amounts to one half the quantity of the compound, and 
rather more than leſs. 

The regulus of antimony by precipitation is obtained 
by melting the antimony with fixed alkaline ſalts, iron, 
copper, tin, &c. the {ulpbur having a greater affinity 


ary | with theſe than with the regulus, and forſaking the latter 


to unite with the former, The regulus prepared with 
alkalies is called ſimple; that with metallic bodies is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the particular metal, mar- 
tial, venereal, jovial, &c. All theſe methods are attended 
with ſome inconveniencies. Alkaline ſalts effectuall 

abſorb the ſulphur ; but they form with it a hepar ful. 
phuris, which in fuſion diſſolves all the metals: hence, in 
proportion as the regulus is freed from its ſulphur by the 
alkali, a part of it is taken up again by the compound 
which the ſulphur forms with the alkali: one third, one 
half, and often three fourths of the regulus are thus re- 
diſſolved; and often we find very little regulus left. 
Metallic additions are free from this inconvenience, and 
conſequently occaſion the yield of regulus to be much 


larger: but the regulus thus obtained is never entirely 


free from ſome portion of the metal ſuperadded. Some 
have endeavoured to promote the ſeparation of the regu- 
lus by inflammable additions, as powdered charcoal, 
pitch, refin, &c. but theſe do not at all mend the matter. 
Antimony, treated with inflammable ſubſtances alone, 
yields no regulus; and if alkaline ſalts alſo are taken, the 
inconveniencies will {till be the ſame as when thoſe ſalts 
are uſed by themſelves. Many have ſubſtituted to alkaline 
ſalts crude tartar, or a mixture of tartar and nitre, and 
thought that then they employed no alkalies ; not aware 


that thoſe are the very ſalts from which alkalies are pro- 


duced for chemical uſes by the action of fire; and that 
they do not here effect the intended ſeparation, till the 
heat has reduced them to that ſtate. here are however 


ſome differences obſerved in the quantity of regulus ac- 


cording to the different additions. 


Kunckel has given a method of preparing regulus of 


antimony by calcination. He calcines the antimony till 
it ceaſes to emit any ſulphureous ſmell with care, to pre- 
vent its running into lumps; then mixes the calx with 
oil or fat, and a little powdered charcoal, puts the mix- 


ture into a crucible to melt, and, as foon as the regulus 


ing an admixture of other metals, is melted with anti- begins to ſhejy itſelf, _—_—_ degrees ſome powdered 
| ; | : nitre, 
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nitre, in the proportion of an ounce to a pound of anti- 


mony : the matter in thin fuſion being poured: out, A 
pure regulus is obtained, in much greater quantity than 
by the — methods. There is another, but more ex- 
penſive, way of procuring a large yield of pure regulus; 
namely, by extraRing the regulus from the antimony by 
acid menſtrua, as aqua regis, or ſpirit of ſalt, precipitating 
it from this ſolution; and afterwards reviving the preci- 
pitate, by melting it with inflammable additions. 

Pure regulus of antimony, by whatever means ob- 
tained, is a bright ſemimetal, reſembling tin or duſky 
filver ; without any thing of the bluiſh caſt of zinc, or 
the yellowiſh one of biſmuth. It is one of the _—_ 
of the metallic bodies, (about ſeven times ſpecifically 
heavier than water) moderately hard, entirely brittle, 
and of a ſparkling plated texture. In a fire not very 
ſtrong, it ſmokes copiouſly, and by degrees totally eva- 
porates : by a gentler fire, continued for ſome time, it is 
changed into a whitiſh calx; which, on raiſing the heat, 
melts into a yellowiſh or reddiſh glaſs. Melted with fil- 


ver, or the malleable metals, it renders them hard and | 


brittle. It deſtroys the magnetic power of iron, which 
other metallic bodies only weaken in proportion to their 

uantity. It does not amalgamate, or not without great 
difficulty, with mercury : if a mixture of it with hlver 
and copper be reduced into fine powder, even thoſe me- 
tals will not, in that ſtate, be acted upon by mercury. 
In the human body it acts as a virulent emetic and ca- 
thartic ; and impregnates vegetable acids, as vinegar and 
acid wines, with thoſe virtues, almoſt inexhauſtibly. By 
ſulphur, and by calcination with nitre, its malignity 1s 
abated, and its emetic power changed into a diaphoretic 
one. As ſoon as it is reſtored to its, pure metallic ſtate, 
it reſumes its virulence; which may be again deſtroyed, 
and again reſtored, and almoſt infinitely varied. 

Hollman has given an account of the different medi- 
cinal effects of antimony, as depending on its different 
freatments. He obſerves, that crude antimony, on ac- 
count of the regulus being corrected by the ſulphur, is 
not only ſafe, but in many caſes a medicine of great fer- 
vice, both for man and other animals. That by ſimple 
fuſion it acquires a degree of malignity ; but a far greater 
if melted with half its weight of nitre, which conſumes 
nearly all the ſulphur, and leaves the regulus bare. That 
antimony, or its regulus, mixed with common falt, cal- 
cined over a gentle fire for ſeveral hours, and kept conti- 
nually ſtirring, and afterwards edulcorated with water, 
yields an aſh-grey calx, which is ſo fixed as to bear a 
melting heat, and proves a mild and ſafe diaphoretic, 
void of any malignant or emetic quality. That anti- 
— 1 by calcination with a gentle fire in an earthen 
veſſel, in the open air, changes into a calx, which melts 
with difficulty, and which has no malignity. That if 
this calx be melted with a ſtrong fire into glaſs, it be- 
comes ſo active, that a few grains ſhall occaſion violent 
vomiting and purging, or even mortal convulſions and 
inflammations. That the powdered regulus, calcined in 
a glaſs-vial placed in ſand for feveral days, becomes a 
4 diaphoretic powder; which reduced into regulus 

y fuſion with powdered charcoal, nitre, and a little fat, 
proves again virulent. That when antimony is melted 
with one fourth its weight of ſalt of tartar, the whole 
poured into a mould, the ſcoria ſeparated, and the more 

nderous matter pulverized ; the reddiſh powder thus 
obtained, is ſalutary : but that when antimony is melted 
with three or four times its weight of ſalt of tartar, both 
the ſcoriæ and the regulus are virulent. That equal parts 
of antimony and nitre, melted together, yield a virulent 
maſs ; but one part of antimony, with two or three of 
nitre, is an uſeful diaphoretic. That on melting the dia- 
phoretic calces with fat, charcoal powder and nitre, the 
virulent regulus is revived. And thus one preparation 
* be changed into another, a ſalutary into a poiſonous, 
and a poiſonous into a ſalutary one. 

Preparations of ANTIMONY.—The preparations of an- 
timony are extremely numerous. Lemery, in his Treatiſe 
on Antimony, deſcribes no leſs than two- hundred ; 
among which there are many good, and many uſeleſs 
ones. That gentleman was an excellent chemiſt, but an 


but we ſhould diſtruſt. his theory. With 


tained by ſolution, by diſtillation, by 


ANT 


regard to ts 


antimonials, the greater number even of the com 
preparations is unneceſſary; many of them differin 
little from one another, and all of them being Ga 
emetic or diaphoretic. The preparations of anti a 
may be ranged, according; to the general We 
which they are produced, under four heads; thoſe oh. 
ſublimation, agg by 
calcination. 
Golden Sulphar of AN TIMONVY.—If powdered anti 
be boiled in alkaline lixivia, or 2 the falph 
and, by the mediation of the ſulphur, a part of the te. 
gulus, will be diſſolved into a yellowiſh red liquor, A 
acid added to this ſolution precipitates what the allalin, 
liquor had taken up, in form of a yellowifh or reddiſh 
powder, called ſulphur, or golden ſulphur of antimony ; 
the powder which ſettles firſt is groſſer and darker ch. 
loured than thoſe which follow; it appears of à 0 
reddiſh brown, whilſt that which ſubſides laſt is of pale 
yellow. The firſt is alſo the moſt active. | 
There are ſundry variations of this proceſs, both in 
regard to the ſolution and the precipitation. ' A differ. 
ence in the manner of preparing the ſolution does not 
ſeem to affect the virtue of the medicine; but a difference 
in the acid uſed for the precipitation does ; different acids 
having very different effects upon antimony : thus, whilſt 
the marine renders it highly corroſive, or emetie, the 
addition of the nitrous deſtroys the virulence of both 
preparations, and renders the antimony mildly dia- 
phoretic. | 
All the antimonial ſulphurs are emetic and cathartic: 
thoſe which precipitate firſt are much more ſtrongly ſo 
than the powder which falls laſt ; the laſt precipitates, if 
they prove emetic once or twice, ceaſe to have that eſſed 
upon continuing their uſe, and act chiefly as diaphoretics; 
and hence are greatly to be preferred to the firſt, —A 
powder is vended by the Carthuſian friars in Paris, ata 
conſiderable price, as a ſpecific againſt ſundry diſorders; 
commonly called poudre des chartreux, but by themſelves 
kermes mineral. See KERMEs Mineral. J 
Butter of ANS1MONY. — For diſſolving the regulus of 
antimony without the ſulphur, the moſt concentrated 
ſpirit of ſalt, or aqua regis, is neceſſary. For obtaining 
the ſolution in ſpirit of ſalt, mercury ſublimate and pow- 
dered antimony are mixed together, and digeſted in 2 
glaſs-retort placed in ſand : the marine acid in the ſubli- 
mate forſakes the mercury, and corrodes or diſſolves the 
antimonial regulus ; whilſt the mercury of the ſublimate 
unites with the antimonial ſulphur. But the ſolution of 
the regulus, thus effected, cannot be commodiouſly ſe- 
parated from the other matter but by diſtillation: on in- 
creaſing the fire, the regulus ariſes, diſſolved in the con- 
centrated acid not in a liquid form, but in that of 2 
thick unctuous ſubſtance, like butter; hence called but- 
ter of antimony. The butter liquefies by heat; and re- 
2 the cautious application of a live coal to melt it 
own from the neck of the retort. By rectification or 
expoſure to the air, it becomes fluid, bur ſtill retains the 
name of butter, The addition of water, either in its 
thick or fluid ſtate, by diluting the acid, precipitates the 
regulus diſſolved in it. The proportions of ſublimate 
and antimony commonly employed, are three parts of the 
former to one of the latter. 
| Flowers of ANTIMONY. — Theſe are prepared by ſub- 
liming either the crude antimony, or the regulus, with 2 
number of aludels ; the fire being kept up ſtrong, and 
a blaſt of air impelled occaſionally 1 a pair of bellows 
upon the matter in the ſubliming pot, to promote its 
evaporation. The antimonial flowers are in general of 
great activity, and though recommended by ſome as at- 
cana in particular diſorders, require to be uſed with great 
Caution, 3 | 
Cinnabar of ANTIMONY. — After the diſtillation of 
butter of antimony, the mercury and the ſulphur, con- 
tained-in the ingredients made uſe of for that 
remain behind in the retort. "This compound appear? 
of a black colour; urged with a ſtronger fire than that 
which elevated the butter, it ſublimes into a red maſs, 
called cinnabar of antimony. This cinnabar has been 


k 


unhappy philoſopher : we may depend on his operations, 


by many preferred to the common factitious ci ? 


ANT 


uſt foundation : they both conſiſt of mercury 
combined with ſulphur ; and the only difference betwixt 


but on no j 


them is, that the antimonial cinnabar contains ſomewhat 
more ſulphur than the other, and hence appears of a 
-er colour. | 

40065 of ANTIMONY.—This is chiefly prepared by ſome 
particular perſons at Amſterdam and Rouen, who have 
furnaces contrived on purpoſe for * * quan- 
tities of antimony with little expence of fuel. he glaſs 
may be eaſily made, by urging the calx in a crucible 
with a ſtrong fire, and throwing in, towards the end, Fl 
little crude antimony or ſulphur. When the vitrefication 
is completed, the glaſs is poured on a copper plate, or 
on a flat ſtone. The glaſs of antimony is uſed only 
for making other emetic preparations, as the emetic 
wine, &c. ' 

Hepar ANTIMON11, liver of antimony, — Equal parts 
of crude antimony and nitre mixed together, ſet on fire 
and ſuffered to 1 in an iron mortar, which ma 
de covered with a perforated plate, or injected by degrees 
into an ignited crucible, yield a liver- coloured maſs, 
called hepar antimonii, which pulverized and edulcorated 
with water is named crocus metallorum. Two, three, 
or even one grain of either of theſe preparations occaſion 
violent anxieties and vomitings ; though a dog will bear a 
dram, and a horſe a whole ounce, without being appa- 
rently any otherwiſe affected than in having the alvine 

. diſcharge increaſee. The emetic wine, emetic tartar, 
and other medicines made from the glaſs, may alſo be 
made from the crocus. 

Diaphoretic ANTIMONY. — One part of antimony and 
two and a half or three of nitre, mixed together and de- 
flagrated, yield a calx void of all emetic power, called 
diaphoretic antimony. 

The martial Diaphoretic ANT1MONY, or Specific Stomachic 
of Poterius, is prepared by melting equal parts of anti- 
mony and iron filings, injecting upon them in fuſion 
thrice their weight of powdered nitre, and after the de- 
tonation 1s over, edulcorating and drying the calx. The 
jovial diaphoretic antimony, or antihectic of Poterius, is 
made in the ſame manner, from a mixture of tin and 
martial regulus of antimony, in the proportion of one 
part of tin to four of the regulus. This preparation has 
no claim to antihectic virtues, nor indeed to any ſalutary 
operation. | | 

Regulus of AN TIMON V. — The ſimple regulus of an- 
timony is commonly prepared from equal parts of anti- 
mony, nitre, and tartar, mixed together and injected 
into a red-hot crucible: when the whole is thrown in, 
the crucible is to be covered, a ſtrong fire kept up for a 
quarter of an hour, and the matter poured out into a 
conical mould previouſly warmed and rubbed with greaſe. 
The yield of regulus will be larger, if the quantity of 
nitre is diminiſhed ; or if the nitre and tartar are defla- 
grated together, in the proportion of one part of the 
former to two of the latter, before their mixture with 
the antimony. The falts are reduced by the deflagration 
into a black alkaline coal; this is the ſubſtance com- 
monly uſed by the chemiſts for promoting the fuſion of 
metallic calces, and reviving them into their metallic 
form, and hence is diſtinguiſhed by the name of black 
ux. Some have been accuſtomed to ſave the expence 
of nitre, by taking pot-aſh or other alkaline ſalts: the 
regulus is in both caſes the ſame. When the matter is 
grown cold, the fcoriz found on the ſurface are knocked 
off, the regulus.reduced into coarſe powder, melted in a 
freſh crucible, and about one fourth its weight of puri- 
ed nitre injected upon it; this depuration may be twice 
or thrice repeated with ſmaller proportions of nitre, till 
= ſcoriz become ſemitranſparent and of an amber co- 
ur. 

Martial Regulus of AnTimony. This preparation is 
obtained very commodiouſly from four parts of powdered 
antimony, two parts of iron nails or wire, and one part 
of nitre. The iron, made red hot in a crucible, ſoon 
melts upon adding the antimony ; after which the nitre 
1 to be injected, the crucible covered, and the matter, 
hen brought into thin fuſion, poured expeditiouſly into 
Warm greaſed cone. The regulus freed from the ſcoriæ, 
is to be melted afreſh, with about one fourth its weight 


Mitre; and this purification, if neceſſary, repeated. If 


the regulus retains any ſuperfluous iron, it will look 
greyiſh, ſpongy, prove hard to break, and difficult of 


uſion* in ſuch caſe, the ſcorification of all the iron; by 
means of nitre, would be a tedious work; but the ad- 
dition of a little crude antimony, or common ſulphur, 
will abſorb it at onee; and the injection of nitre will now 
ſoon complete the purification, and render the regulus of 
a ſparkling white colour, The ſcori are yellow and 
ſemitranſparent, like amber; if the quantity of nitre has 
not been too large, they prove an exceſſively ftrong hery 
alkali, diſtinguiſhed by the name of nitrum toon. 
The yellow — which ſeparate in the depuration of 
the ſimple regulus with nitre, are likewiſe alkaline, but 
want the cauſticity of theſe : the ſcoriæ produced from 
the martial regulus, by calcination with tartar, take fire 
on being expoſed to the air. If either tegulus, after due 
purification, be haſtily poured into the mould whilſt in 
— thin fuſion, and if the quantity of ſcoriæ co- 
vering the ſurface is conſiderable, the * when 
grown cold, exhibits the appearance of a ſtar upon the 
top. For producing this appearance, thete is no occaſion 
for any particular ſort of antimony, or any particular 
iron, or any particular conſtellation, or ſeaſon, or wea- 
ther, as many have idly imagined ; the whole depending 
upon the circumſtanee abovementioned. 

The ſimple regulus is caſt into cups, which, like thoſe 
miade from the glaſs, communicate an emetic quality-to 
wines ; and into pills, like ſhot, which prove ſtrongly 
purgative, and do not loſe their virtue in paffing through 
the body; whence their name pilulæ perpetuæ. 

Tinfure of ANTIMONY. — There are various tinctures 
of antimony, which ſome have fondly imagined to parti- 
cipate of ſolar, venereal, antimonial, and other 12 
nations. They appear to be all no other than ſimple 
alkaline tinctures; their colour proceeding from the oily 
matter of the ſpirit of wine, heightened by the cauſtic 
alkali. Spirit of wine conſiſts of an oil highly attenu- 
ated and combined with water into one 2 homo- 
gene liquor: if the moſt highly rectified ſpirit, which 
exhibits no mark of any phlegm, be employed for making 
theſe tinctures, it will now yield in diſtillation a good 
quantity of water; the oil, before combined with that 
water, having been abſorbed by the alkali. If cauſtic 
alkaline ſalt, alone, be poured * into rectified ſpirit, 
and the mixture digeſted for ſome time, a tincture will 
be obtained, not diſtinguiſhable from the antimonial. If 
ſulphur be added in either caſe, the tincture will receive 
a conſiderable taſte and ſmell from that ingredient. 

ANTINOMIANS, in ecclefiaſtical hiftory, certain 
heretics, who firſt appeared in the year 1535. 

The word is formed from the Greek, arri, againſt, 
and oe, a law. 

They were ſo called, becauſe they rejected the law, as 
of no uſe under the Goſpel diſpenſation. They held, 
that good works do not further, nor evil hinder, ſalva- 
tion; that the child of God cannot ſin; that God never 
chaſtiſes any land for their ſins; that murder, adultery, 
drunkenneſs, and the like, are no ſins in the children of 
God; that an hypocrite may have all the graces that 
were in Adam before his fall; and the like ſtrange 
opinions. 

ANTI PARALLELS, in geometry, are thoſe lines as 
FE, BC, (plate XV. Ag. 1.) that make the ſame angles 
AFE, AC B. with the two lines AB, AC, cutting them, 
but contrary ways, as parallel lines that cut them. When 
the ſides AB, AC, of a triangle, as ABC, are cut by 
a line EF, antiparallel to the baſe B C, the fides are cut 
reciprocally proportional by the ſaid line EF, that is, 
AF: BF:: EC: AE, the triangles AF E, ABC; being 
ſimilar. 

If an oblique cone, having a circle for its baſe, be cut 
by a plane antiparallel to its baſe, the figure of the ſection 
will be a circle. See Cone. 
ANTIPATHY, a natural averſion of one body to 
another ; the oppoſite to ſympathy. 

The word is Greek, ay7irabeiz, and compounded of 
, againſt, and rad», affection. 
ANTIPERISTALTIC Motion of the Inteſtines, is a 


motion directly oppoſite to the periſtaltic. See the article 
PERISTALTIC: | 


| 
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ANTIPERISTASIS, in the peripatetic philoſophy, an 


imaginary 
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Imaginary method of increaſing the power or force of any 
uality, by the oppoſition of its rr Thus, cold is 

lie to augment the heat of fire; a doctrine now ſuffici- 

ently exploded. | 

The word is Greek, av7rmeponors, and compounded 

of arri, about, and eng, to encompaſs, or ſur- 

round. 

ANTIPHONY, alternate finging ; as when a con- 
gregation, divided into two parts, repeats or fings a 
pſalm, or anthem, verſe for verſe, one after the other. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, ar, oppo- 
ſite, and gwyn, a voice. "Ip i 

Antiphony is oppoſed to ſymphony, which is ſingin 
jointly, or all together. St. Auſtin carries the origina 
of this way of ſinging, in the weſtern church, no higher 
than the time of St. Ambroſe, when it was firſt intro- 
duced into the church of Milan; which example was 
ſoon followed by the other weſtern churches. What was 
the original of it in the eaſtern church, is not ſo certainly 
agreed upon by writers, either ancient or modern. It 
was a method of ſinging ſo taking and delightful, that it 
was often uſed, when only two or three were met toge- 
ther for private devotion. And Socrates particularly te- 
marks of the emperor Theodoſius the younger, and his 
ſiſters, that they ſung alternate hymns together every 
morning in the royal palace. 

ANTIPHRASIS, in rhetoric, a hgure, by which, in 
ſaying one thing, they mean the contrary. See the ar- 
ticle IXoN. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of ay7,;, oppo- 


ſite, and g 1 0 to ſpeak. 

ANTIPO S, in geography, a name given to thoſe 
inhabitants of the globe that live diametrically oppoſite 
to each other. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of ay7;, oppoſite, 
and ug, a foot; becauſe their feet are oppoſite to each 
other. 

The antipodes lie under oppoſite meridians and oppo- 
ſite parallels; in the ſame degree of latitude, but of op- 

fite denominations, one being north, and the other 
ſouth. They have nearly the ſame degree of heat and 
cold, days and nights of equal length, but in oppoſite 
ſeaſons. It is noon to one, when mi _ to the other ; 
and the longeſt day with the one, is the ſhorteſt with the 
other, 

We have ſaid the antipodes have nearly the ſame de- 
gree of heat and cold, not abſolutely the ſame of ne- 
ceſſity; becauſe, firſt, there are many accidents to mo- 
dify the action of the ſolar heat; ſo that people ſituated 
in the ſame climate, have not the ſame temperature of 
air. This may, in general, be accounted for by the in- 
terpoſition of mountains, the nearneſs or diſtance of the 
ſea, the winds, &c. Secondly, the ſun is not throughout 
the whole year at the ſame diſtance from the earth; it is 
ſenſibly at a greater diſtance in the month of June, than 
in January; from whence it follows, that, conſideratis 
con ſiderandis, our ſummer in England is not fo hot as that 
of our antipodes, and our winter leſs cold. Nay, ice is 
found in the ſeas of the ſouthern hemiſphere, at a much 
leſs diſtance from the equator, than in thoſe of the north- 
ern hemiſphere. 

The horizon of one place being go degrees diſtant 
from the zenith of the other, it follows, that the anti- 
podes have the ſame horizon; it follows alſo, that when 
the ſun riſes to the one, he ſets to the other. 

Plato is eſteemed the firſt who thought it poſſible that 
the antipodes ſubſiſted, and is looked upon as the inven- 
tor of the word. As this philoſopher apprehended the 
earth to be ſpherical, he had only one ſtep to make to 
conclude the exiſtence of the antipodes, 

The ancients, in general, treated this opinion with 
the higheſt contempt ; never being able to conceive how 
men and trees could ſubſiſt ſuſpended in air with their 
feet upwards ; for ſo they apprehended they muſt be in 
the other hemiſphere. 

They never reflected that theſe terms, upwards and 
downwards, are merely relative ; and ſignify only nearer. 
to, or farther from, the center of the earth, the common 
center to which all heavy bodies gravitate; and that, 
therefore, our antipodes have not their feet upwards and 
head downwards any more than ourſelves; becauſe they, 


ANT 


like us, have their feet nearer the center of the earth, and 
their heads further from it. To have the head down: 
wards and feet upwards, is to place the body in a di. 


rection of gravity tending from the feet to the head; but 


this cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to the antipodes; for 
they, like us, tend towards the center of the earth; in a 
direction from head to foot. G48 

If credit may be given to Aventinus, Boniface, arch. 
biſhop of Mentz, and legate of pope Zachary, in the 
eighth century, declared one Virgil, a biſhop in that age, 
a heretic, for having dared to maintain there were an. 
tipodes. | 

We have conſidered the antipodes here, as being placed 
diametrically oppoſite to the terreftrial globe; ſo that 3 
perpendicular or vertical line being drawn throu 
place whatever, and which conſequently paſſes throy 
the zenith of that place, the . part on the ſurface 
of the globe, which this vertical line continued would 
cut, is the ſituation of the antipodes to that place: this 
depends on a ſuppoſition of the earth's being a perfe& 
ſphere ; for if the earth be not a perfect ſphere, but an 
oblate or prolate ſpheroid, there are no reciprocal anti- 
podes : that js, for inſtance, if a line be drawn through 
the zenith of London, and center of that city, which is 
in the northern hemiſphere, this line would cut the 
ſouthern hemiſphere in a point which will be diametri- 
cally oppoſite to London ; but London then will not be 
the antipodes to this place. Thus the reciprocal equa- 
lity of fituation, latitude, day and night, in the oppoſite 
hemiſpheres at ſix months diſlance, and all that we are 
ufed to include in the idea of antipodes, as inſeparable 
from it, is no longer ſo; and muſt alter, in proportion as 
the figure of the earth deviates from a true ſphere, A 
little attention will convince us of this. 

What we have advanced is founded on this poſition, 
that the ſphere, or, to render the theory more fimple, the 
circle, is the only regular figure which all diametrical 
lines drawn through the center cut at right angles: 
therefore, in every figure terminated by . — kind of 
curve, to inſtance in the ellipſis, the perpendicular drawn 
to one of its foci, or to its tangent, except, the two axes 
which correſpond to the polar line, or a diameter drawn 
at the equator, will not paſs through the center, nor cut 
the oppoſite part of the ellipſis at right angles; therefore 
the nadir of Paris or London is not the zenith of their re- 
ſpective antipodes. So if, in the center of London or 
Paris, a perpendicular column were erected, and another 
in their reſpective antipodes, it would not make the ſame 
right-line, but would form an angle more or leſs acute, 
in proportion as the ellipſis departed more or leſs from a 
circle ; and, conſequently, the latitude, days, . 
ſeaſons, &c. would alter in the ſame proportion. 
ſituated under either pole, or on the equator, are ex- 
cepted for the reaſon we have before ſuggeſted; becauſe, 
in the former caſe, it is one of the axes of the ellipfis that 
joins both foci, and in the latter it is always a circle, the 
other axis of which is the diameter of the ellipſis ; the 
ſpheroid, however oblate or prolate, being always ſup- 
poſed to reſult from the revolution of the elliptical me- 
ridian round the axis of the world. See Hift. Acad. 1741. 

ANTIPOPE, in the Romiſh church, implies a perſon 
elected pope in an irregular manner, in oppoſition to 
another. 

ANTIPTOSIS, in rhetoric, is a figure which puts 
one caſe for another. : | 

The word is Greek, and compounded of ay7:;, oppo- 
ſite, and FTW (5, à Caſe. 6 

ANTIQUARIAN Society, — A' ſociety of antiquaries 
was formed in the city of London, about the year 1580, 
by ſome of the moſt learned men in the kin . but, 
having been frequently interrupted and diſcontinued, 
very little can be faid concerning the ſame till the year 
1717, when it was again revived by x number of gen- 
tlemen, ſtudious of antiquity in general, but more parts 
cularly deſirous to obtain all poffible knowledge of the 
antiquities of their own country. With this view they 
agreed to meet one evening in eyery week under certain 
regulations; they encouraged cor dencies with all 
parts of the kingdom; they ſubſcribed an annual ſum to 
defray the expence of engraving on copper-plates, what 


ſhould be thought deſerving to be fo preſerved, _ 
— 


\- 
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e their number to 100. And in this manner they 
3 weekly meeting with great reputation, 
till his majeſty king George II. was enen to 
vrant them a royal charter of incorporation, dated No- 
_ © mber 2, 1751; and to declare himſelf their founder 
and patron. | 
* this charter they became a body corporate, b 
the name of the Socicty of Antiquaries of London, wit 
a power to have and uſe a common ſeal, to ſue and be 
ſued, and to take, hold, and enjoy by purchaſe, gift, or 
otherwiſe, any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, not 
exceeding in the whole one thouſand pounds per annum. 
And it is therein directed, that the council of the ſaid 
ſociety ſhall at all times conſiſt of twenty-one perſons, 
the preſident, for the time, being, always to be one; and 
Martin Folkes, Eſq; was by charter appointed the firſt 
preſident ; and alſo twenty other perſons therein named 
to be the firſt council, empowering them, within two 
months from the date thereof, to nominate, chooſe, and 
admit, as fellows of the ſaid ſociety, ſuch perſons as 
ſhould excel in the knowledge of the antiquities and 
hiſtory of this and other, nations, and be eminent for 
piety, virtue, integrity, and loyalty. This firſt preſident 
and council were to continue till the 23d day of April 
next enſuing, on which day, in every year hereafter, the 
council and fellows aſſembled to nominate and elect a 
preſideat and council for the enſuing year and it was 
particularly directed that eleven of the former council 
ſhould be continued, and ten other perſons choſen out of 
the members of the ſociety : ten and no more of the coun- 
cil being to be change — The preſident is 
empowered to nominate four perſons of the council to 
be his deputies, and ſupply his place in caſe of ſickneſs 
or abſence; and the preſident, council, fellows, or any 
twenty-one or more, are empowered to make ſtatutes, 
rules, orders, and bye-laws, for the government and di- 
rection of the ſaid ſociety, their eſtates, goods, &c. and 
for the admiſſion and amoval of all and every the mem- 
bers and officers thereof. And the preſident, council, 
and fellows, may at any time appoint treaſurers, ſecreta- 
ries, and. clerks, may have and employ one ſerjeant at 
mace, and ſuch other ſervants as they think neceſſary. 
And laſtly, if at any time abuſes or differences ſhould 
ariſe, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor 
or keeper of the great ſeal, and the lord privy ſeal, and 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate for the time being, were ap- 
pointed viſitors, with the full power for any three of 
them to compoſe and redreſs ſuch differences and abuſes : 
proviſion is alſo made to fill up any vacancies that 
ſhould Happen by the death of the preſident or any of the 
council. 

On the receipt of this charter, the firſt preſident and 
council nominated and admitted, by a writing dated the 
14th of November 1757, all the former members, toge- 
ther with. ſome others, in the whole one hundred and 
twenty one, to be fellows of the ſaid ſociety of antiqua- 
ries of London; and ſoon after drew up a body of 
ſtatutes for the good government thereof, which was 
Jar 177 agreed to and confirmed in the month of 

uly 1752. ö | 

It = enacted, that the number of members ſhould 
not exceed one hundred and fifty ; but that number being 
very ſoon filled up, and ſeveral men of quality and for- 
tune, as well as perſons of great learning and eminence, 
being continually applying to become members, which 
they could not be till the vacancies ſhould happen by 
death, the ſociety thought proper in the year 1755, to 
enlarge their number to one hundred and eighty, (to 
which they are limited at preſent) excluſive of peers, 
privy-counſellors, and judges, that ſhould be choſen af- 
ter that time. A little before this, the ſociety gave up 

management of their eſtate and revenues, the pay- 
ment of monies, and the publication of their papers and 
drawings, which before were in the body in general, and 
thereby attended with many inconveniencies, entirely to 

e care of their council, which are now a ſtanding com- 
mittee for that purpoſe ; and thereby the government of 

18 ſociety is become nearly the BED as that of the 
Royal ur. which was doubtleſs a proper pattern to 
py after. | 


I the 23d of April, being St. George's day, the ſo- 


. 
1 


AN f 


| ciety annually elect their council and officers, viz. a pte⸗ 


ſident, a treaſurer, two ſecretaries, and a director, who 
has the care of all their publications. Then the preſi“ 
dent appoints four of the council to be his deputies, ot 
vice- preſidents: and after the election is over, the ſociety 
dine together at their own expenice. Maftin Folkes, 
Eſq; was annually elected preſident, till his death in 
17545 ſince which time the Right Hon. Lord Willoughby 
of Parham was every year choſen till his deceaſe in 1765: 

Every perſon deſirous to be elected a fellow of this ſo- 
ciety, except peers, privy-counſellors, or judges of Great 
Britain or Ireland, muſt be recommended by three or 
more of the members, in a paper ſigned by themſelves, 
ſpecifying the name, addition, profeſſion, and chief qua- 
lifcation of the candidate, and alſo the place of his abode. 
When this has been read at one of the ſociety's meet- 


ings, and then hung up in their public room, during the 


time of four other meetings, the election is determined 
by ballot. Peers, privy-counſellors, and judges of Great 
Britain or Ireland, if propoſed by any ſingle member, 
muſt be balloted for immediately. Every new member 
muſt pay an admiſſion- fee of five guineas, and'ſignathe 
obligation, whereby he promiſes that he will, to the ut- 
mi of his power, promote- the honour and intereſt of 
the ſociety, and obſerve the ſtatutes and orders thereof : 
which being done, he is led up to the chair, when the 
preſident or vice-preſident riſing, takes him by the hand 
and ſays, ©* I do, by the authority and in the name of 
the ſociety of antiquaries of London, admit you a 
<< fellow thereof,” . 

Every member muſt further pay one guinea annually 
for the uſe of the ſociety, or ten guineas at once in lieu 
of all contributions. 1 

The meetings of this ſociety are on Thurſday evenings 
weekly, from about fix till nine o'clock, at their houſe in 
Chancery-Lane. Their buſineſs is to receive, read, and 
conſider all informations from their own members, or 
others, concerning the antiquities of all nations ; (for 
which purpoſe they admit eminent foreigners to be cor- 
reſponding members) but they more particularly attend 
to the ſtudy of the ancient hiſtory, cuſtoms, manners, 
grants, charters, coins, medals, camps, churches, cities, 
and all monuments whatever, eccleſiaſtical, military, or 
civil, which are found in or relate to Great Britain and: 
Ireland ; and the communications they have received 


concerning theſe matters muſt be very valuable, as may 


be judged by the many curious remains of antiquity they 
have cauſed to be engraved on copper-plates, and per- 
mitted lately to be fold ; though as yet they have not 
thought fit to publiſh any of their diſſertations. They 
have a ſmall, but choice, library, which is increaſing 
daily; alſo a fine collection of prints and drawings. 

ANTIQUARY, a perſon who ſtudies and ſearches 
after remains of antiquity. | 

ANTIQUE, a term moſt in uſe among architects, 
ſculptors, and painters : they make uſe of it to expreſs 
pieces of architecture, ſculpture, or painting, executed 
in the ages when thoſe arts were carried to the higheſt 
perfection, by men of the fineſt genius in Greece and 
Rome ; that is, from the age of Alexander the Great, 
to the reign of the emperor Phocas, about the year of 
our Lord 600, when Italy was ever-run by the Goths and 
Vandals. 

Antique in this ſenſe is oppoſed to modern; thus we 
ſay an antique edifice, buſto, baſſo relievo, or manner; 
an antique model; and of a ſtatue, that it is in an an- 
tique taſte. a 13 

We haye ſeveral antique pieces of ſculpture left, as 
the Laocoon and Venus in the poſſeſſion of the family 
of Medicis, the Apollo and Hercules of the houſe of Far- 


neſe, &c. | 
Antique paintings are more ſcarce ; we have only the 


wedding of Aldobrandinus, ſome little figures of the py- 


ramid of Ceſtius, a Venus which is the palladium of 
Rome, and ſome ſmall pieces in freſco,” preſerved out of 
the ruins of the baths of Titus and Heraclius. 

Some ſculptors have counterfeited antiques ſo nicely. 
as to impoſe on the judgment of the public; witneſs the 
famous ſtory of Michael Angelo's Cupid. i 

Antique is. ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from ancient, 
which means a leſs degree by antiquity, a time when the 
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ANT 


art was not in its higheſt perfection. Some writers uſe a 
compound word, antique-modern, in ſpeaking of old 
Gothic churches, and other buildings, which -they 
would not confound with thoſe of the Greeks and 


Romans. 


ANTIQUITY, Antiquitas; we make uſe of this term 
to denote paſt ages. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the heroes of antiquity, traces or 
veſtigia of ant;quity, monuments of antiquity. 

We make uſe of the ſame word to expreſs what is left 
us of the ruins, monuments, remains, &c. of the an- 
cients. 

In this ſenſe we ſay a maſter-piece of antiquity ; a fine 
piece of antiquity ; Italy, France, and 1 are 
full of antiquities. Antiquity is taken alſo for the an- 
cientneſs of any thing, or the time it has ſubſiſted. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a 

cuſtom, or any thing of the like nature. Moſt nations 
pretend to a greater antiquity than they can prove. We 
may ſay, that the preſent time is the age of the world, and 
that in thoſe times which we call ancient, the world was 
only in its infancy. 
NTIRRHINUM, ſnap-dragon, or calf's ſnout, in 
botany, a genus of plants, with an anomalous flower, 
conſiſting of one leaf, which is divided, as it were, into 
two lips; the upper of which is cut into two parts, and 
the under into three parts : out of the flower-cup ariſes 
the pointal, faſtened like a nail in the hinder part of the 
flower, which afterwards turns to a fruit, reſembling a 
calf's- head, which is divided in the middle by a partition 
into two cells, in which are contained many ſmall 
feeds. Botaniſts enumerate twelve ſpecies of this plant. 
All the ſorts of ſnap-dragon are pretty ornaments in a 
garden, and, requiring a very little culture, are rendered 
more acceptable. ' hey are all hardy plants, and will 
reſiſt the cold of our winters extremely well, my if 
they are planted on a dry, gravelly, or ſandy ſoil ; for, 
when they are planted in a rich moiſt foil, they will grow 
very luxuriant for a while, but are very ſubject to rot in 
autumn or winter; and are much more ſuſceptible of cold, 
than when they are in a dry, hungry, rocky ſoil; they 
will grow in the joints of old walls, where they may be 
placed ſo as to make ſome abje& part of the garden 
agreeable ; for they will continue in flower for ſeveral 
months : and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſhed, there 
will be a continual ſupply of young plants, without any 
trouble, 

Wherever thoſe plants are deſigned to grow upon 
walls, or on a rocky barren ſoil, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
the beginning of March, where they are deſigned to re- 
main (for if the plants are firſt raiſed in a better foil, and 
afterwards tranſplanted into . thoſe places, they ſeldom 
ſucceed well). When the plants are come up, they will 
require no other culture, but to keep them clear from 
weeds ; and where they come up too thick, to pull ſome 
of them out; ſo as to give them room to grow. In 
July theſe forts will begin to flower, and will continue 
flowering till the froſt prevents them. "Thoſe plants which 
grow on walls, will be ſtrong, and have woody ſtems, 
which will continue two or three years or more. Miller 
Gard. Di. | 

ANTISAGOGE, in rhetoric, the ſame with con- 
ceſhon. See the article CoNcEsSION. 

ANTISCII, in geography, perſons who live on dif- 
ferent ſides of the equator. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, ar, againſt, 
and gia, a ſhadow. | 3 

ANTISCORBUTICS, among phyſicians, medicines 
good in all ſcorbutic caſes. See SCURVY. 

ANTISEPTICS, among phyſicians, a name given to 
all ſubſtances that reſiſt putrefation. 

The word is formed from the Greek, arri, againſt, and 
nr, to putrefy. 

Dr. Pringle, in an appendix to his Obſervations on the 
Diſeaſes of the Army, has given a very curious and uſefu} 

fet of experiments on antiſeptics. 


ANTISIGMA, among the ancient grammarians, im- | 


plies a note or ſentence affixed to thoſe verſes whoſe or- 
der was to be changed. Wn, 


ANTISTROPHE, in the ancient drama, implies the 


ſtanza repeated by the chorus to the audience on the left- ! 


ANT 


hand; the word being derived from «v7, againſt; 2nd 
pe, to turn. Thus the ſtrophe ſignifies the ſtanza gr 


towards the ſpectators on the right hand; and the n. 
tiſtrophe means the ſame ſtanza ſung by the chorus turn. 
ing themſelves towards the audience on the leſt. In 
rhetoric, the antiftrophe or epiſtrophe ſignifies 
as for-example, if, after having ſaid the man eff? 
maſter, we add, and the maſter of ſuch a man; this kf 
> yp is an antiſtrophe, or expreſſion, in to the 
rſt : a famous paſſage of St. Paul, in his 2d Epiſt. tothe 
Cor. chap. xi. v. 22, is expreſſed in this figure of rhe. 
toric. EBpαõj £101; xayo. IPN T AI es; x 
Appanjy £1913 nayw. Hebrews ? ſo am I. 
they Iſraelites ? foam I. Are they the ſeed of Abraham 


| fo am I. 


This is alfo a term uſed in ancient lyfic poetry: amon 
the Greeks, the antiſtrophe made one of the three part 
of their ode ; the other two were called the ftrophe and 
epode. The ftrophe and antiſtrophe always contained an 
equal number of verſes, and thoſe too of the fame mia. 
fure, which could conſequently be ſung to the fame 
muſic : but the epode was compoſed in verſes of a dif. 
ferent meaſure, either longer or ſhorter. The antiſtrophe 
was a kind of anſwer or relative echo, both to the 
and the epode; the Greeks called theſe three united, 2 
epi, and is the ſame thing that we ſhould cal}-a ſong 


of three ſtanzas. 


ANTITACTES, in eccleſiaſtical hi , name 


given to a branch of the Gnoftics, who held, that God 


was good and juſt; but that a creature had created eyi]: 
that we are therefore to oppoſe this author of evil, in or- 
der to avenge God of his enemy. 

The word is derived from the Greek, ay7irarren, to 
oppoſe. 

ANTITHENAR, in anatomy, the name of a muſde, 
generally called adductor indicis. See the article Av. 
DUCTOR Indicit. 

ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, which 
conſiſts in oppoſing the thoughts to each other, in order 
to place their oppoſite qualities in a more conſpicuous 
point of light, e 1 

The writings of the ancients abound with this figure. 
Cicero, in his oration for Cluentius, fays, Vicit 5 
libido, timorem audacia, rationem —_ | 

ANTITHESIs, in grammar, is a whereby one 
letter is ſubſtituted fn the room of —, as when 
Virgil ſays olli for illi, in order to make a kind of op- 
poſition. | 

ANTITHETARIUS, a term' occurring in the title 


of a —_ of the laws of Canutus, but not in the chap- 


ter itſelf. It ſignifies a perſon who endeavours to _ 
himſelf of the crime laid to his charge, by charging his 
accuſer with the ſame fact. | 

ANTITRAGUS, in anatomy, the part of the ex- 
ternal ear oppoſed to the tragus. See Ear and TRA“ 
GUS, | ; 

ANTITRINITARIANS, a general name given to 
all thoſe who deny the Chriſtian doctrine of the Trinity; 
but particularly applied to the Arians and Socinians. 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly fignifying 2 
type or figure. In this ſenfe St. Paul uſes the word, 
Heb. ix. ver. 24, where he ſays, that Jeſus is not en- 
tered in the holy of holies made with hands, which was 
the type of the true. Inftead of the word type, we tead 
in the Greek of St. Paul, antitype, which f * Port- 
Royal and Amelot have tranſlated , or figure. Thus, 
according to the true import of the word, it fignihes 3 
type which anſwers to another type, or rather that which 
is in the place of a type. | ; 

ANTITYPE, in the Greek church, is an appellation 
given to the bread and wine, even after conſecration: 
and hence it has been argued, that they do not believe 
tranſubſtantiation ; for otherwiſe they could not, 
any propriety, call the bread and wine antitypes, figures, 
or ſimilitudes after conſecration. | 
' ANTLER, among ſportſmen, implies a ſtart or branch 

of a deer's horn. | 


Brow ANTAER fignifies the branch next the head. 


Bes ANTLER, the branch next above the brow antler. 
ANT Cl, in geography, thoſe. inhabitants of th 


thoſe verſes which the chorus ſing, turning thernſelye, - 


earth who live under the fame meridian, and at the fame 


Ailtance from the equator, the one towards che north, 
and the other towards the ſouth. 1 

The word is formed from the Greek, ay71, oppoſite, 
and ons, to dwell. 


The Antcœci have exactly the ſame hours of the day | 


iht, but fite (ſeaſons ; the ſhorteſt winter's 
= br one 3 longeſt ſummer's day with the 
other ; and conſequently the length of the night with 
the one, is equal to the length of the day with the 
Mer of ANTONTA, in antiquity, the moſt magni- 
fioent monument which Herod the Great ever built; he 
gave it that name in memory of Anthony his friend : it 
was built on the hill of Jeruſalem formerly called Barri, 
The front of it was built entirely of whire marble, and 
defended by a wall of three cubits high ; the diſtance of 
this wall to the tower was forty cubits ; within it were 
contrived halls, apartments, and baths. At equal diftances 
vere four other towers, three of which wete fifty cu- 
bits high 3 and the fourth, which took up the ſouthern 
and eaſtern angles, was of ſeventy cubits. Theſe towers 
had galleries cothmunicating with the temple ſtairs, from 
whence the Roman ſoldiers ufed to obſerve the people 
on feſtival days, to ſee that they did not form any dan- 
gerous enterprize. 5 
ANTONIAN Vater, in the materia medica, the name 
of a medicinal water of Germany, remarkably pleaſant 
to the taſte, and of ſervice in many caſes as a medicine. 
It is very temperate, not too ſtrongly operating either 
by ſtool or urine : and hence it is a very proper drink 
for perſons in chronic and many acute 4 eaſes, either 
alone, or mixed with wine, to fupply the place of malt 
liquor, which is proper but in very few diſeaſes. A long 
uſe of it alone may alſo prove of conſiderable ſervice in 
hypochondriac cafes. Haff —_ 
ANTONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a figure by which 


the contrary. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, arri, for, and 
eren, a name. 
hus, becauſe Sardanapalus was a voluptuous prince, 
and Nero a cruel emperor, we give an epicure the name 
: — 222 and a barbarovs prince the appellation 


ANTRUM Highnoriamm, in anatomy, is a Cavity 
diſcovered in the maxillary bone, called alſo finus max- 
illaris. | | 

AxTRUM Pyleri, in anatomy, is a large cavity at the 
bottom of rhe pylorus. See PyroRus. 3 | 

ANUBIS, in mythology, a nate given to Mercury, 
who was worſhipped by * Egyptians under the figure 


of a dog. 

Dioderus Siculus tells us, that Anubis, following his 
father Ofiris to war, bore the enſign of a dog on his 
ſhield ; for which reaſon he was worſhipped, after his 
death, under the figure of a dog. : 

ANVIL, in mechanics, a ſmich's utenſil, on which 
the work is fotged or hammered, ' * * 

The face or uppermoſt ſurface of the anvil muft be 
very flat and ſmooth, without flaws; and fo hard that a 
hle will not touch it. At one end is ſometimes a pike, 
bickern, or beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow work. 
The whole is uſually mounted on a firm wooden block. 


Lockſmiths have alſo a ſmaller kind of anvil, called a 
lake, which is moveable, and placed ordinarily on their 
work-bench. Its uſe is for ſetting - fall cold work 
right, or to cut or punch on with the cold chiſſel 
or cold punch. See the articles Locksuirn and 
MMITHERY. 

ANUS,” in anatomy, the extremity of the inteftinum 
rectum, or orifice of the fundament. It is ſurrounded 
n « large quantity of fat, that it may eafily dilate in 

(charging its contents, and is furniſhed with three 
— called elevatores and ſphincter. See SYHINC- 


* Axus is alſo the name of a ſmall aperture in the third 
— of the brain, leading to the fourth ventricle of 
cerebellum. 


AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many appella- 


the noun appellative is uſed inſtead of a proper tame, and 


Forged anvils are better than thofe of caſt-work. 


method of proving the tru 


knees towards the top, and are very 


petalous, in the ſha 


APE 


tions of the muſes, ſo called from the Aonian mountaitts 


in Bœtia, where they were feigned to reſide. 
_ " AORASTA, in antiquity, the inviſibili 
The word is Greek, aipa4:a; and deriv 
and opaw, to ſee. | | | 
The opinion of the ahcietits, with regard to the ap- 
pearance of the gods to men, was, that they never ſhewed 
chemſelves face to face, but were known from their backs 
as they withdrew : whetice it followed, according to 
them, that every being they had time to look at in the 
face, was not a deity. Neptune aſſumed the form of 
Calchas to ſpeak to the two Ajaxes; but they knew him 
not 'till he turned his back to leave them ; and diſco- 
vered the god by his majeſtic ſtep, as he went from 
them. Venus a to Zneas in the character of a 
huntreſs; but her fon knew her not till ſhe departed 
from him; her 2 was betrayed, if we may uſe the 
word, by het radiant head, her flowing robe, and het 


jeſtic pace. 
"KO STUS, in the Greek grammar, an indefinite or 
indetetmitiate kind of tenſe, which ſometithes expreſſes 
the preſent time, ſometimes the future, but moſt fre- 
quently the paſt. Nee qr 
The word is Greek, Ahe, and compounded of a, 
priv. and %, to bound or limit. | 
AORTA, in anatomy, the great artery which riſes 
immediately from the left ventricle of the heart, and 
thence diſtributed to all parts of he Boy: It is divided 
into two grand trunks, diſtinguiſhed 4 the epithets 
aſcending ahd defcending. See the article ARTERY. 
APAGOGICAL Demonſtration, i an indire& 


of a propofition, by ſhewing 
the abſurdity of the contraty. 5 
The word is formed from the Greek, ao, from, and 
4 /, to brin 5 Or draw. 1 ; 3 | 
APANAGE, or ArENNAõ, in the French cuſtom 
are lands aſſigned by the ſovereign for the ſubſiſtence o 
his younger ſons, and which revert to the crown upon 
failure of male iſſue in that branch to which the lands 
were granted. Wo | 
APARINE, pooſe-grafs, or cleavers, in botany, a plant 
with a ſtender 
eniculated, rough, climbing ſtalks, five or fix feet long. 
t evei vealcuſ, or knee, there are from five to feven 
leaves placed like a ſtar, which are nartow, rough, and 
terminate in prickles. The flowers proceed from the 
ſmall, white, mono- 
| of bells, and divided into four ſeg- 
ments, as well as the flower- cup, which turns into a dry, 
hard, cartilaginous fruit, covered with a thin blacki 
ſkin; and they conſiſt of two globes full of umbilicat 
ſeeds. It is met with almoſt every where in hedges. It 
is inciding and aperient, and not only protiotes urine, but 
ſweat; two ouhces of the juice have been found to be 
very ſetviceable in the dropſy, catrying off the water by 


urine. | 

APARTMENT, a portion, or part of an houſe, 
containing the neceſſary conveniencies for 4 perſon to 
reſide in it. ' | | 

APATHY, among the ancient philoſophers, implied 
an utter privation of paſſion, and an infenfibility of 

ain. 

F The word is compounded of &, priv. and abe, af- 
fection. | | 

The Stoics affected an entire apathy ; they conſidered 
it as the higheft wiſdom to enjoy a perfect calmneſs or 
ere of mind, incapable of being ruffled by either 
pleaſure or pain. ; | | 

The primitive Chriſtians uſed the word to expreſs a 
contempt for the things of this world. 

APATURIA, in antiquity, a ſoletnn feaft celebrated 
by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

APE, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name of an ani- 
mal of the monkey kind. 1 

It is hairy all over the body, and has ſome reſemblance. 
to a man in the face, noſtrils, ears, and teeth. It has 
alſo eye-lafhes on both the eye-lids ; whereas other qua- 
drupeds have none, except on the upper. On the breaſt 
it has paps, and the arms are like thoſe of a man, but 
hairy, and he bends them as well as the feet, like a hu- 


of the pod 


from a, priv. 


man creature, Beſides, it has hands, fingers, and _ 


rous toot z and flender, quadrahgular, 
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of more or fewer rays, and conſequently the more bright 


conſideration does a little invalidate M. Auzout's propor- 


| opening a laſt will and teſtament. | 


AFTER 


like thoſe af a man, but more rough and unpoliſhed. 
The feet are like larger hands, and are divided into 
fingers, or toes, of which the middle finger is the 


An ape, properly ſo called, is without a tail; and 
thoſe that have rails go under the name of monkeys, of 
which there are ſeveral kinds. See MoxkEx. 

APEEK, in navigation, the anchor is ſaid to be a- 
peck when ſo much of its cable is drawn or heaved into 
the ſhip, as to bring her ſtem perpendicular to it. 

APELLITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſ- 
tian heretics in the ſecond century, who affirmed that 
Chriſt received a body from the four elements, which at 
his death he rendered back to the world, and conſequent- 
Iy aſcended into heaven without a bod. | 

APEPSY, Apepſia, among phyſicians, implies crudity, 
or a want of digeſtion. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and 
ro, to concoct, 

APERIENS Palpebram rectus, in anatomy, a muſcle 
in the eye-lid. It ariſes ſharp and _y from the pro- 
foundeſt part of the orbit, near the place where the 
optic nerve is tranſmitted, paſſing directly over the muſ- 
culus attollens ; it becomes tendinous, as it marches over 
the ball of the eye; whence it ſtill grows broader and 
thinner, till it is inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of 
the upper eye-lid. | 

APERI{ENTS, in the materia medica, ſuch medicines 
as facilitate the circulation of the juices in their contain- 
ing veſſels, by removing all obſtructions. See the article 
DEoBsSTRUENTS. | 

APERTURE, the opening of any thing, or a hole, 
cleft, or vacuant place in ſome continuous ſubject. 

The word is Latin, apertura, and derived from aperio, 
to open. | 

APERTURE, or APERTION, in architecture, implies 
ſome opening, as a door, window, chimney, &c. 

There ſhould be as few apertures as poſſible ; it being 
a maxim that every aperture or opening has a tendency to 
weaken the building. | 

APERTURE, in geometry, the opening of two right 
lines, which, inclining towards each other, meet in a 
point and form an angle. 

APERTURE, in optics, is the hole next the object glaſs 
of a teleſcope, or microſcope, through which the light 
and image of the object come into the tube, and are 
thence carried to the eye; it conſiſts of a turned bit of 
wood, or plate of tin, with a round hole of a convenient 
diameter in the middle thereof : this diameter may be 
found experimentally by applying ſeveral circles of black 
ſmutted paper, each bigger than the other, upon the face 
of the glaſs, from the breadth of a ſtraw to ſuch as leave 
only a ſmall hole in the glaſs; and with each of theſe, 
ſeparately, view ſeveral diſtinct objects, as the moon, ſtars, 
&c. That through which they appear the moſt diſtinctly is 
to be pitched upon. 

APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that part of the ob- 
ject glaſs itſelf, which covers the former, and which is 
left pervious to the rays. See "TELESCOPE. 

M. Auzout affirms, that he found that the apertures of 
teleſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
their lengths : but Huygens, who firſt introduced the uſe 
of apertures, aſſures us, he found, by experience, that 
the aperture of an object glaſs, ex. gr. of 30 feet, is to be 
determined by this proportion, as 30 to 3; that is, As 10 
to 1, ſo is the ſquare root of the 1 of the focus of 
oy glaſs, multiplied by 30, to its aperture; and the focal 
diſtances of the eye-glaſſes are to be proportional to the 
apertures, 

Ihe greater or leſs aperture of an object glaſs, it is to 
be noted, does not increaſe or diminiſh the viſible area of 
the object; all that is effected by this is, the admittance 


or obſcure appearance of the object. 

Hence, in viewing Venus through a teleſcope, a much 
leſs aperture is to be uſed than for Se Moon, AA or 
Saturn ; becauſe her light is ſo vivid and glaring : which 
tion, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook. Phils. Tranſ. N®. 4. 

" APERTURA Tabularum, in old law books, implies the 


 APETALOSE, or APETALOUs, among botaniſts, ig 
an appellation given to ſuch plants as have no. petals or 
flower leaves. „ 
APEX, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. Ser 
VERTEX. | EF: hh 5 
r in e is a figure by which , 
etter or ſyllable is cut off f inni 
nel ſy is rom the beginning of , 
APHEA, in mythology, a goddefs worſhipped by the 
Cretans and people of /Egina. 1 
Aphea, before ſhe was made a deity, went by the name 
of Britomartis in Crete, Her paſſion for hunting at- 
tached her to the train of Diana, and dedicated her vir. 
ginity to the goddeſs; to avoid the purſuit of Minos. 
who was deſperately in love with her, ſhe threw herf 
into the ſea, and was taken up in the nets of ſome fiſher. 
men. Diana rewarded her virtue with the honours of 
immortality, Britomartis afterwards appeared: to the 
people of Ægina, who paid adoration to her under the 
name of Aphea. | „ f 
APHELION, or APHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that 
point of the earth's or a planet's orbit, in which it is the 
fartheſt diſtant from the ſun that it can be, N 
The word is Greek, formed of amo, from, and 16. 
the ſun. wo th 0 
Thus, a planet being in A (plate XV. fig. 2.) its ut- 
mel diſtance from the ſun, 8, is ſaid to be in its aphe- 
ion. 1 2 
The aphelia of all the primary planets are not at reſt; 
for thoſe of the planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars, being acted upon by Jupiter 
and Saturn, move a ſmall matter in conſequentia, or ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns z and that in the ſeſqui- 
plicate ratio, or the ſquare roots of the cubes of the diſ- 
tances of thoſe planets from the ſun. . ES 5. 
Hence, if the aphelion of Mars move 35 minutes in 
| conſequentia, or according to the order of the ſigns, in 
Ioo years, the aphelia of the Earth, Venus, and Mer- 
cury, will move, in 100 years, 18', 36”, 11', 27”,. 
'» 29”. | | | W's 
| The method of finding the place of the aphelion is by 
| obſerving ſeveral of the greater digreſſions of the planet 
from the ſun, till by two or, three repeated obſervations 
it be found to remain at a ſtand. — In the Philoſ. Tran. 
Ne. 128, we have a geometrical method of..finding the 
aphelia of the planets, given, by Dr. Halley. + | 
Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn, for the year 
1700, in 28e, 3˙, 44“, of Sagittarius: de la Hire, in 29), 
14, 41”. The aphelion of Jupiter in 8*, 10', 40”, of 
Libra: de la Hire, in 10% 17, 14”. The aphelion of 
Mars in oe, 51', 29”, of Virgo: de la Hire, in o, 35,25 
The aphelion of the earth in 8, 25', 30”, of Cancer. 
The aphelion of Venus in 3, 24', 27”, of Aquarius: 
de la Hire, in 6, 56% 10“. And the aphelion of Mercury 
in 15% 44', 29”, of Sagittarius: de la Hire, in 13, 3, 
40”, | | | 
The annual motion, according to Kepler, of the aphe- 
lion of Saturn, is 1', 10”, of Jupiter, 47”, of Mars, 1, 
7”, of Venus, 1', 18”, and of Mercury, 1', 45". Ac- 
cording to De la Hire, that of Saturn is 17, 22”, of Ju- 
piter, 1', 34”, of Mars 1', 7”, of Venus, 1', 26”, 
of Mercury, 1', 39". 
APHONIA, among phyſicians, implies a loſs of 
voice or ſpeech. : 
The word is Greek, and compounded of à, priv. and | 
pony voice. | FN: 
APHORISM, a maxim, or principle of ſome ſcience; 
or a ſentence comprehending, in a few words, a great 
deal of matter. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, agoprop® and 
derived from agpopiCw, to chuſe, or ſeparate. | 
APHRODISIA, in antiquity, feſtivals in honour of 
the goddeſs Agpod;7u, or Venus. There were ſev 
theſe Aphrodiſia obſerved in divers parts of Greece; the 
moſt remarkable was that at Cyprus, firſt inſtituted by. 
Cinyras, out of whoſe family certain prieſts of Venus 
were elected; and for that reaſon named xivpad ia. At 
this ſolemnity ſeveral; myſterious rites were practiſed : 
all who were initiated to them offered a piece of money 
to Venus as an harlot, and received, as a token of the 


T 


goddeſs's favour, a meaſure of ſalt, and a can; the 
ra d ee, 


APA 


becauſe ſalt is a concretion of ſea water, to which 
m— thought to owe her birth ; the latter, becauſe 
ſhe was the goddeſs of wantonneſs. | 

APHRODITE, a name of Venus. 

The word is Greek, and derived from egp@-, foam; 
becauſe, according to the poets, Venus ſprung from the 
foam of the ſea. | N 

APHRODIT ES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to the fineſt ſpecies of amethyſt, 

The ancients had a way of diſtinguiſhing what they 
allowed to be gems, into ſeveral kinds, according to their 
degrees of colour : theſe they called ſo * ſpecies, and 
gave to each its particular name. This has been the 
occaſion of no little confuſion among the writers on theſe 
ſubjects, by, ſeemingly enlarging the number of gems. 
The pæderos and gemma veneris of the ancients are the 
ſame ſtone with this, though many have applied theſe 
names to the opal. | "Ii 

APHRONITRE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
the ancicats to a particular kind of natron, or native ni- 
tre; ſuppoſed to be the froth or ſpume emerging on the 
ſurface of nitre in fuſion. | | ' 

The word is formed from the Greek, agpoyr7poy, and 
compounded of «4.000», froth, and „pov, nitre. 

AbH THE, in medicine, ſmall round ſuperficial ul- 
cers ariling in the mouth. | 

The word is derived from the Greek, are, to in- 
flame. | 

Mel roſatum, or honey of roſes, acidulated with ſpirit 
of vitriol, is a good medicine in the cure of the aphthæ. 

APIARY, a bee-houſe, or place where bees are kept, 
and properly furniſhed with all the apparatus neceſſary 
for that purpoſe. | | ö 

The word is formed from the Latin, ap1s, a bee. 

Methods of making an ApIARY.— When there are but 
few bees, it is uſual to ſet them in any corner of the gar- 
den, or court,” and ſometimes in 1 adjoining to the 
houſe; though ſome, for want of room without doors, 
have ſet them in lofts or upper rooms; but this is not ſo 
proper for them. If a perſon intends to have a conſider- 
able ſlore of bees, a ſquare plat muſt be made by itſelf, 
proportioned to the number of bees intended to be kept, 
not quite a ſquare, being rather longer extended from eaſt 
to welt, but ſo contrived that they may have as much of 
the morning and evening ſun as poſſible. The apia 
ſhould be ſecurely defended from high winds on either 
ſide, either naturally by hills, trees, &c. or artificially 
by houſes, barns, walls, &c. It is alſo to be well fenced 
from cattle, eſpecially hogs, and from all ſorts. of fow], 
their dung being very prejudicial to them; neither ſhould 
there be any ill ſmells, nor any poultry kept near the 
place. The apiary ſhould. be furniſhed with ſtools or 
benches, of wood or ſtone; but the firſt is beſt, ſtone 
being hot in ſummer, . and cold in winter : theſe are 
placed at different heights, but about twelve inches is a 
good height; they ſhould be ſet a little ſhelving, that 
the rain may run off; they ſhould alſo be two or three 
inches wider than the hives ſet upon them, and at leaſt ; 
fve feet diſtant from the other. | 

To havea compleat apiary, for every ſtock of bees in- 
tended to be kept, make a cot or houſe about two feet 
ſquare, and two and a half high, ſet on four legs about 
ten inches above the ground, covered over with boards or 
tiles to keep off the rain, the back or north ſide being 
cloſed up; and the fides, facing. the eaſt and weſt, to 
have doors with latches and haſps to them; the fore or 
ſouth ſide to have a falling door to cover one half there- 
of, which is to be raiſed up at pleaſure; and in ſummer- 
time ſerves for a pent-houſe, not only to keep off the 
beating rains from the hives, but to defend them from 
the extreme heat of the ſun, which at noon-day is apt to 
melt the honey. The other lower half ſhould have two 
ſmall doors to open to either hand, which' will ſerve to 
defend the doors or holes of the hives from injurious 
winds ; all the doors may be faſtened in winter, when 
the weather is too cold; or in ſummer, when it is too 
hot for the bees, only making a little open ſquare at the 
bottom of the little doors againſt the bee-hole, that the 

s may have ſome liberty to fly abroad, after the doors 

have been ſhut ; by means of the ſide doors, eſpecially if 


the welt door be made to open tothe right hand, a perſon 
ec: BY © | 


| Memphis, where the pri 


A P I 


may fit ſafe, and ſee the ſeveral workings of the bees iii 
glaſs hives, if any ſuch are uſed ; if not at theſe places he 
may order, view, and obſerve them better than when they 
ſtand on naked ſtools, and with leſs offence to the bees; 
and more ſecurity to himſelf. SES 

In the winter ſeaſon, if the apiary ſtand cool, good 
ſweet ſtraw may be ſtuffed within the doors about the 
hives, to keep them warm ; but extremity” of cold does 
not hurt bees ſo much in winter as wet, from which theſe 
caſes beſt preſerve them; br as light, aid the warm 
beams of the ſun, at ſuch time when there is no provi- 
ſion abroad for them, againſt which this hoùſe or cot is 
the beſt preſervative; for, when the doors are ſhut, 
though the ſun ſhine, yet they are inſenſible of it, the 


| hives ſtanding fix or eight inches within the doors ; 


whereas, after the common way of benches or ſtools, the 
ſun caſts rays to their very doors, which warmth, and 
light together, draw them out, at the expenct of their 
proviſions and lives together, as is evident from frequent 
experience, the mildeſt and cleareſt winters ſtarving and 
deſtroying moſt bees; "when, on the contrary, the 
on and moſt frozen beſt ſecure them. See the article 

2 n 5 

APICES, in botany, little knobs growing on the tops 
of the ſtatnina, or cives in the middle of flowers. 

The word is Latin, being the nominative plural of 
. l 


APIOS, the knobbed-rooted Virginian liquorice vetch, 


ih botany, a genus of plants, whoſe characters are: it 
has a climbing ftalk ; the leaves grow almoſt oppoſite; 
and faſtened; as it were, to the mid-rib; the root is tu- 
berous. | Alan 
There is, at -preſent, but  otie ſpecies of this plant 
known to us, which is, apios Americana Cornuti ; the 
American apios of Cornutus. | 
This plant hath large knobbed roots, which part as 
they grow old, by which means the plant is increaſed ; 
for it rarely produces ripe feeds with us. It is hardy, 
and will endure the cold in the open nd, if planted 
on a dry ſoil ; but is ſubject to rot with too much wet 
in winter: it dies to the root every autumn, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding ſpring; and will twiſt itſelf round a 
pole, and grow to the height of eight or ten feet, and 
produce, in July, fine ſprigs of flowers : it hath alſo been 


ry | planted near arbours, where it hath covered them very 


well towards the latter end of ſummer ; but is cut down 
with the firſt cold of autumn : and in fevere froſts the 
roots are often deſtroyed, where they are not well cover- 
ed with litter or tanner's bark ; for want of this precau- 
tion, moſt of the roots of this plant were deſtroyed in the 
hard winter, 1739-40. Miller's Dift. _, | 
APIs, in mythology, a famous deity among the E- 
gyptians, "repreſented by an ox, with certain external 
marks. Into this animal, according to the Egyptians, 
the ſoul of the Great Ofiris retired, and withdrew itſelf 


| from the world. He gave this creature the preference, 


becauſe the ox is the ſymbol of agriculture, the per- 
tection of which this prince had very much at heart. 
The ox, apis, muſt have a ſtar in the forehead ; that 
is, a ſquare white mark, the figure of an eagle on his 
back, a knot under his tongue in the form of a beetle, 


| the hair of his tail double, and a creſcent on his right 


flank ; and the cow that bore him muſt have conceived 
by a clap of thunder. ; | ? 

As it is difficult to apprehend nature ſhould produce 
an animal with all theſe marks, requifite for an apis, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that the prieſts took care, by impreſling the 
neceſſary marks on young calves, to be provided always 
with one: and if it happened at any time an apis could 
not immediately be found, and they were obliged to put 
it off for ſome time, it was certainly becauſe they were 
very careful not to be thought guilty of the impoſition. 
But this artifice ſeems needleſs; people, on theſe occa- 
ſions, voluntarily ſhut their eyes. When they had found 
the apis, before they carried him to Memphis, they fed 
him forty days in a city on the Nile. Women only 
were permitted to ſee and wait upon him, and theſe were 
obliged to preſent themſelves before the divine ox in an 
undreſs. After theſe forty days, they put him on board 
a ſuperb veſſel, and brought him down the Nile to 

oft received him with all im- 
Nan aginable 
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aginable pomp ; they were attended by numbers of peo- 
ple, and children were happy who could ſmell his breath, 


becauſe they imagined it inſpired them with the gift of 


prophecy. | 


On his arrival at Memphis, they conducted him to | 


the temple of Ofiris, wherein were two magnificent 
ſtalls ; one of which was built by Pſammeticus; ſup- 
ported by ftatues, after the manner of the Coloſſus, 
twelve cubits high; here he continued almoſt always 
ſhut up, being hardly ever ſeen but by ſtrangers, to 
whom he was ſhewn in a little meadow joining to the 
temple, If they at any time led him about the city, he 
was attended by officers to keep off the croud, and ac- 
companied by young children who ſung his praiſes. 


APIUM, in . the name of an herb called in 


Engliſh parſley. See PARSLEV. 1 
W Paluſtre, ſmallage. See the article SMALL- 


AGE. ; 

APOBATERION, among the ancients, implied a 
valedictory or fare wel —=v. or poem, made by a 
perſon on his leaving his own country, or ſome other 
place, where he had been kindly received and enter- 
tained, 3 


ö 
] 


APOCALYPSE, eie the name of one of 


the facred books of the New Teſtament, containing 


revelations concerning ſeveral important doctrines of 


word is formed from the Greek, aTozaavuts, 
and derived from arToxaaurTo, to reveal, or diſcover. 


This book, according to Irenzus, was written about 
the — 96 of Chriſt, in the iſland of Patmos, whither 


St. John had been baniſhed by the emperor Domitian. 


ut Sir Iſaac Newton, with very good reaſon, places the 
writing this book earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. Sdme 
attribute this book .to the arch-heretic Cerinthus : but 
the ancients unanimouſly aſcribed it to John, the ſon of 


Zebedee, and brother of James. This book has not, 


at all times, been eſteemed canonical, There were 


many churches in, Greece, as St, Jerom informs us, 


which did not receive it; neither is it in the catalogue 
of canonical books prepared. by the council of Laodicea, 


nor in that of St. Cyril of more but Juſtin, Ire- 
nzus, Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, and all the fathers of the fourth, fifth, and the 
following centuries, quote the Revelations as a book then 
acknowledged to be canonical. The Alogians, Mar- 
cionites, Cerdonians, and Luther himſelf, rejected this 
book: but the proteſtants have forſaken Luther in this 
particular; and Beza has ſtrongly maintained againſt his 
objections, that the Apocalypſe is authentic and canonical]. 

The Apocalypſe conſiſts of twenty-two chapters. The 
three firſt are an inſtruction to the biſhops of the ſeven 
churches of Afia Minor. The fifteen following chapters 
contain the perſecutions which the church was to ſuffer 
from the Jews, heretics, and Roman emperors, Next, 
St. John propheſies of the eo e of God, which he 
will exercile againſt thoſe perſecutors, againſt the Ro- 


| 


man empire, and the city of Rome, which he deſcribes 


under the name of 2 the great whore, ſeated upon 
ſeven hills. In the laſt place, the 19th, 20th, 21ſt, and 
22d chapters, deſeribe the triumph of the church over its 


enemies, the marriage of the lamb, and the happineſs of 


the church triumphaut. 
It is a part of this prophecy (ſays Sir Iſaac Newton) 


that it ſnould not be underſtood before the laſt age of the 


world; and therefore it makes for the credit of the pro- 
phecy, that it is not yet underſtood. The folly of inter- 
preters have been to foretel times and things by this 

rophecy, as if God deſigned to make them prophets. 
By this raſhneſs they have not only expoſed themſelves, 


but brought the prophecy alſo into contempt. The de- 


ſign of God was much otherwiſe ; he gave this and the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament, not to gratify men's 
curioſities, by enabling them to foreknow things ; but 
that, after they were fulfilled, they might be interpreted 
by the events, and his own providence, not the inter- 
preters, be then manifeſted thereby to the world. 

There is already ſo much of the prophecy fulfilled, 


that as many as will take pains in this ſtudy, may ſee 
die of God's providence. Among the in- | 


APO 


has not made ſome diſcovery worth knowing ; and 
thence I gather, that God is above opening theſe my. 


ſteries. 


the ſame relation to them which they have to one ane 
other ; fo that all of them together make but one con- 
ſiſtent prophecy, pointing out the various revolutions that 
ſhould happen, both to the church and to the fate ; 
and, at length, the final deſtruction and downfal of the 
Roman empire. Newton on Prophecies: een 
APOCL SMA, in pharmacy, the ſame with rob. See 
the article Ros. | e 
APOCOPE, among gramtmarians; 4 figure which cuts 


for ingenii. 


and xowTo, to cut, 

APOCRASIARIUS, in antiquity; an officer, who de- 
livered the meſſages of the emperor. He was afterwards 
chancellor, and kept the ſeals. | = 

APOCRUSTICS, in pharmacy, the fame with repel. 
lents. See REPELLENTS. | n 

APOCRYPHA, ot ArocRY HAL Books, ſuch books 
as are not admitted into the canon of Scripture, being 
either not acknowledged as divine, or ſpurious. 8 

The word is Greek, aToxpuga, which is derived 
«70, and xpuzrTe, to hide or conceal. 1. 

When the Jews publiſhed their ſacred books, th 
only gave the appellations of canonical and divine to ſuc 
as they then made public ; and ſuch as were ſtill retain- 
ed in their archives they called apocryphal, for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe they were not public ; ſo that they 
might be really ſacred and divine, though not promulged 
as ſuch. | | 

Thus, in refpe& of the Bible, all books were called 
apocryphal which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh cahon 
of Scripture, Voſſius obſerves, that, with regard to the 
ſacred books, none are to be accounted n ex- 

cept ſuch as had neither been admitted into the fyna- 
gogue nor the church, ſo as to be added to the canon, 
and read in public. | | 

The proteſtants do not only reckon thoſe books to be 
apocryphal which are eſteemed ſuch in the church of 
Rome, as the prayer of Manaſſeh king of Judah, the third 
and fourth book of Eſdras, St. Barnabas's epiſtle, the book 
of Hermos, the addition at the end of Job, and the 15 iſt 
Pſalm ; but alſo Tobit, Judith, Eſther, the book of Wiſ- 


of the Three Children, the hiſtory of Suſanna, the hiſ- 


book of Maccabees. | 

It is. not pretended that thefe books were received by 
the Jews, or ſo much as known to them. None of the 
writers of the New Teſtament cite or mention them: 
neither Philo nor Joſephus ſpeak of them. The Chriſtian 
church was for ſome ages an utter ſtranger to theſe 
books. Origen, Athanallis: Hilary, Cyril of Jeruſalem, 
and all the orthodox writers, who {A given catalogues 
of the canonical books of Scripture, unanimoufly concur 
in rejecting theſe out of the canon. And for the New 
Teſtament they are divided in their opinions, whether” 


the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, the ſecond and third 
Epiſtles of St. John, the Epiſtle of St. Jude, and the 


Revelations, are to be acknowledged as canonical or 


not. 

The proteſtants acknowledge ſuch books of Scripture: 
only to be canonical as were fo eſteemed; to be in the 
firſt ages of the church; ſuch as are cited by the earlieſt 
writers among the Chriftians as of divine authority, 
and after the moſt diligent enquiry were received, and 
ſo judged to de by the council of Laodicea, The ſe- 
veral epiſtles abovementioned, and the book of Revela- 
tions, whatever the ſentiments of ſome particular perſons 


formed churches to be parts of the canon of the New 
Teſtament. J 


: APOCYNUM , dogs-bane, in | botany, a | genus of 


plan 
Py N 


terpreters of the laſt age, there is ſcarce one of note whe + 


The apocalypſe of John is written in the ſume ſtile 
and language with the prophecies of Daniel, and hath 


off a letter or ſyllable from the end of a word; as gj. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of as, from, 


dom, Jeſus the Son of Sirach, Baruch the Prophet, the _ 
tory of Bell and the Dragon, and the firſt and ſeconf 


the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, the Epiſtle of St. James, and 


are or may have been of them, are allowed by all the re- 


APO APO 


plants, the leaves of which areproduced oppoſite by 4 The word is Greek, ae, and derived from æ4⁸ 
upon the branches: the flower conſiſts of one 4 , to defend or excuſe. F a 
which is cut into ſeveral ſegments ; ffom its flower-cup | APONEUROSIS, in anatomy, the ſpreading or ex- 
ariſes the pointal, which is fixed like a nail in the panſion of a nerve or tendon, in the manner of a meni« 
of the flower, and is afterwards changed into a fruit, | brane. CPS DAY 
which is, for the moſt part, compoſed of two capfules, or | The word is Greet, and compounded of a, from; 
s, which open from the baſe to the top, incloſing] and yeuper, a herve. ene | 
many ſeeds, which have a long pappous down adhering | ' GE, in architecture, the convex part, or 
to them: to this may be added, that the whole plant ring, of a column, lying either above ot below the flat 
abounds with a milky juice. | | member. It was originally nothing more than the ferril 
There are ſeveral forts of this plant cultivated in the | or ring, fixed on the extremity of 4 wooden pillar to 
curious gardens of plants, ſome of which are very beau- | prevent its ſplitting; and was afterwards imitated in 

tiful, and deſerve a place in every good garden. Ailler's ſtone. * 7 . 
; 5 11 The word is Greek, and properly ſignifies fight ; 


Dit, | | 3 | | —7 | 
'APODICTICAL Argument, or Syllogiſm, implies a | and hence ſome atchiteRts call it the ſpring of the co- 


clear convincing proof 'of a propoſition. hamm. | | 
The word is formed from the Greek, ameSuttryur, to| © APOPHYSIS; in anatomy, a protuberance of a bone, 

demonſtrate, lor 2 * out beyond the reſt. 0 
APODOSIS, in rhetoric, the ſame with axioſis. See EC TIC, ſomething that relates, or belongs 

AXI10SI8. * ; Ito, an 5 , 2 
APODYTERIUM, in the ancient baths, the apart- |  APOPLEXY, among phyſicians, any diſorder which 

ment where perſons dreſſed and undreſſed. inſtantaneouſly deprives a man of life, who a few mi- 
The word is Greek, amoSvrnpror, and derived from | nutes before was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, in perfect 

tod bo, to undreſs, ö health ; but it is uſually confined to ſuch ſudden difor: 


EE, Apegæum, in aſtronomy, that point in the | ders cauſed-by afftctioris of the brain; 
orbit of a planet, which is at the greateſt diſtance from | The word is derived from the Greek, a#o#1177o, to 


the earth. 2 : . ſtrike ſuddenl . l 
The word is Greek, compounded of ae, from, and | In an apoplexy the patient is ſudden}y deprived of the 
yn, the earth. exerciſe of all the ſenſes, hoth external and internal, and 


The apogee of the ſun is that point of the earth's orbit | of voluntary motion, whilſt the pulfe, which is generally 
which is at greateſt diſtance from the ſun ; and conſe- ſtrong, remains, together with a laboriqus and deep re- 
quently the ſun's apogee, and the earth's aphelion, are | ſpfration, attended with a conſiderable elevation of the 
one and the ſame point. ' | breaſt, with a ſtertor, and the appearance of profound 

The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be | and perpetual ſleep. r.... 
found by comparing two obſervations thereof made at a A multitude of the moſt accurate obſervations have 
great diftance of time, converting the difference into mi- made it appear, that this diſorder ariſes from whatevet 
nutes, and dividing it by the number of years clapfed be- | cauſe is capable of preventing, either totally or in part, 

| tween the two obſervations. The quotient gives the | the influx of the nervous fluid, ſecreted, in the cerebrum, 
annual motion of the apogee. Thus, from an obſerva- | to the organs of fenfe and voluntary motion, and the re- 
tion made by Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt, 140, | flux of the ſame fluid from the abovementioned organs 
whereby the ſun's apogee was found 5, 300, of Gemini; | to the common ſenſory in the brain; whilſt the progreſs, 
and another made by Ricciolus, in the year of Chriſt, | and perhaps the return, of the fluid, ſupplied by the ce- 
1646, wherein it was found 7, 26', of Cancer; the an- rebellum, to and from the heart, and organs of reſpira- 
nual motion of the apogee is found to be 1, % De la | tion, is preſerved in a degree ſufficient to ſupport, in fame 
Hire, in Tab. Aſtron. p. 15, makes the apogee of the | meaſure, their functions. | ; Barat 
ſun to be in 8, 7-, 30”, of , and its anm;al motion | All theſe cauſes, as obſerved and delivered by authors, 
6, 8 c Kin may, for the greater perſpicuity, be reduced to claſſes; in 

APOGEE of the Moon. See the article Moon. the firſt of which may be reckoned, 

APOGEE of the Equant is its fartheſt diſtance from the.| 1. The natural make of the body: thus, when the 
earth, or that point where the circumference of the | head is naturally large, the neck ſhort, and, as it ſome- 
equant is interſected by the line of the apſides, in the re- | times happens, conſiſting only of fix vertebræ, whereas 1 
moteſt part of the diameter. | there ought to be ſeven, this ſtructure diſpoſes to an "1 

The mean apogee of the epicycle is a point where the | apoplexy, as it favours the congeſtion of blood and hu- 
epicycle is cut above, by a right line drawn from its cen- | mours in the head. Thus alſo, if the body is corpulent 
ter, to the center of the equant, of the point of the epi- and fat, the capillary arteries in general will be fubject 

cle moſt remote from the earth. | | to compreſſion ; and, in conſequence thereof, a greater 

APOLLINARIAN Games, in antiquity, an appella- | quantity of blood and humours will flow into the veſſels 
tion given to certain theatrical entertainments annually | which convey them to the brain. Thus alſo a plethoric 
performed in honour of Apollo. | habit, and a redundance of pituitous humours in the 

APOLLINARIANS, or AroLLINARISTS, in eccle- | blood, lay a foundation for the ſtagnation af the juices, 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, ſo called from Apolli- | and a ſabſequent rupture of the veſſels in the brain. 
naris of Laodicea, their leader, who affirmed that Chriſt | 2. To the ſecond clals belong all thoſe cauſes which 
had neither a rational human ſoul, nor a true body; and | induce ſuch a change in the blood, lymph, and nervous 
that the ſouls of men were propagated by other ſouls, as | fluid, as to render them incapable of circulating freel 
well as their bodies. f through their reſpective veſſels in the brain. Among 
APOLLONIA, in antiquity, an annual feſtival cele- | theſe are, | 


brated by the Zgialians, in honour of Apollo. Polypous coneretions in the carotid or vertebral arte- 
 AROLLONIAN E#hyperbola and Parabola. See the ar- | ries, whether formed originally about the heart, or within 
ticles HyPERBOLA and PARABOLA. ; the cranium; which are diſcovered by a palpitation of 


APOLOGUE, an ingenious method of conveying in- | the heart, an unequal pulſe, a vertigo, and temporary loſs 
ſtruction, by means of a feigned relation, called a moral | of ſight, often recurring, and which are increaſed by mo- 
fable. | | | tion or heat. RY OV | | 

The only difference between a parable and an apo- | 3. To the third claſs belongs whatever compreſſes the 
logue, conſiſts in this, that the former being drawn from | arteries themſelves, or the nervous veſſels of the brain, ſo 
what paſſes among mankind, requires probability in the | as to prevent a free circulation of theit reſpective fluids | 
narration z whereas the apologue being generally taken | through them. | | 5 
from the ſuppoſed actions of brutes, or even things in- | People who are plethoric, that is, full of blood, and 
animate, is not confined by ſuch ſtrict rules of proba- | bloated with bad humours, are much ſubject to this ſpe- , 

__ : | | cies of apoplexy ; eſpecially if extraordinary motion or 

APOLOGY, a defence or excuſe for ſome perſon; | heat increaſe the velocity of the circulation. Hence it, 
action, or the like, either by words or writing. | is apparent that the diforder muſt be promoted in ſuch” 

| | con- 
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conſtitutions by high feeding and ſpirituous liquors ; 
medicines which are acrid, and excite the motion of the 
blood, ſuch as cardiacs, volatiles, and emetics; by ex- 
ceſſive heat and 2 and by intenſeneſs of thought, 
eſpecially if long continued, and frequently repeated, be- 
cauſe this determines a more copious flux of humours to- 
wards the brain. | d boo 
4. To the fourth claſs belongs all thoſe cauſes, which, 
by any means, ſo diſſolve the texture of the arteries, veins, 
or lymphatic ducts, belonging to the internal part of the 
cerebrum, as to cauſe an extravaſation of their reſpective 
fluids, which then preſs upon and injure the medullary 
origin of the nerves of the cerebum. Such, for example, 
are an acrimonious ſerum in hydropic and leucophleg- 
matic caſes ; a redundance of blood in a plethora; an 
atrabiliarious acrimony prevalent in melancholy, ſcor- 
butic, and arthritic conſtitutions, which frequently pro- 
duces an apoplexy, and uſually operates betwixt the for- 
tieth and fxtiech years of life. Now, all theſe may re- 
main latent in the conſtitution for ſome time; but, upon 
being excited: by adequate cauſes, they are frequently 
productive of a ſudden apoplexy ; which may be foreſeen 


by comparing tbe materials ſubſiſting in the conſtitution 


with the cauſes capable of exciting them to action, which 
are principally violent affections of the mind, and intenſe 
ſtudies; to which, perhaps, imprudent and exceſſive ve- 
nery may be added. Ao 

5. Some ſorts of poifons, which. are ſuddenly delete- 
rious, may be ranked in the fifth claſs; but theſe may 
be either reduced to the ſecond, third, or fourth; or may 
be more properly ſaid to act upon the lungs than the 
brain, Amongſt theſe are the fumes of mineral ſul- 
phurs, of charcoal, and that gas ſylveſtris, or incoercible 
ſpirit, which exhales from vegetable juices during fer- 
mentation. | | 

The anatomical inſpection of bodies which have died 
of apoplexies, and the hiſtorical obſervation of ſuch cir- 
cumftances as occur in the treatment of ſuch caſes, fur- 
niſh us with a knowledge of theſe cauſes ; and a due re- 
flection upon theſe naturally leads us to a diſtribution 
of them into the preceding clafles, which are admira- 
bly adapted to the inveſtigation of the beſt methods of 
cure. 

As to the cure and prevention of an apoplexy, no uni- 
verſal rules can be laid down; for as the prediſpoſing 
and exciting cauſes, together with the parts principally 


affected, are various, the method of relief muſt alſo 


vary; and muſt be attempted before the diſorder grows 
inveterate, otherwiſe it will be difficult to do it with 
ſucceſs. | 


If, therefore, an apoplexy, from a glutinous, inert cold 


cauſe, is foreſeen from the ſigns above ſpecified, the in- 


tentions muſt be directed, firſt, to avert the preſſure of 
the glutinous juices from the head. | 

Secondly, to attenuate the glutinous viſcidity in the 
brain, and in the whole habit. 


The preſſure on the veſſels of the brain are to be di- 


miniſhed, | 

Firſt, by a derivation of the humours to other, and 
theſe oppolite parts. | 

Secondly, by univerſal evacuations. | 

A derivation of the humours is effected by vapours, 
fomentations, and baths, applied to particular parts, by 
which it is intended the humours ſhould be invited ; by 
ſuction with cupping-glaſſes, by ſinapiſms and veſicato- 
ries, among which cantharides are of great importance, 


as they both invite the humours to the part where they. 


are applied, and attenuate at the ſame time; by cauſtics, 
iſſues, ſetons, and frictions; by ligatures made upon the 
large veins of the feet, legs, and thighs. To theſe may 
be added collutions, gargariſms, and maſticatories,which 
excite a diſcharge of ſaliva, and apophlegmatiſms applied 
to the mouth, fauces, and noſe. - Boerhaave. 

APOSIOPESIS, in rhetoric, implies the ſuppreſſing, 
or omitting to relate part of the ſubject. 

The word is Greek, and derived from arogomwwew, to 
keep ſilence. | yl 
eine the act of abandoning the true re- 

igion. | 
_ APOSTHUME, in ſurgery, the fame with abſceſs. 
See the article ABSCEsSS, . _ . 


L 
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APOSTIL, a marginal note, or remark in the margin 
of a work. y Serge 

APOSTLE, a meſſenger ſent by ſome perſon on 3 
buſineſs of importance; and hence the word is applied 
by way of eminence to imply one of the twelve diſciple; 
commiſſioned by Chriſt to preach the Goſpel, . _: 

The word is formed from the Greek, a, and 
derived from aTo54aae, to ſend on a meſſage. 

There are various conjeQures with regard to the rea. 
ſon which induced our Saviour to make choice of twelye 
apoſtles ; but the moſt probable is, that he did it in ally. 
ſion to the twelve patriarchs, as the founders. of their {e. 
veral tribes; or to the twelve chief heads or rulers of 
thoſe tribes, of which the body of the Jewiſh nation 
conſiſted; | | ei 

APOSTOLIC, or Arosroric Ax, ſomething con- 
nected with, or derived from, the apoſtle. 

APOSTOLICS, an early ſect of Chriſtians, whocalleg 
themſelves by this name from a vain pretence of deing 
the only men who lead their lives in imitation, and after 
the example of the apoſtles. They condemned marriage, 
and pretended to have all things in common. 

APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure by which the 
orator, in a vehement commotion, turns himſelf on 
2 rn himſelf to the living and the dead; to 
angels and to men; to inanimate objects, rocks, groves 
ſtreams, &c. Thus Adam, in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt,” 


O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bow'rs; 
With other echo, &c. Bane Y | \ $07 h.- 


The word is Greek, and compounded of ao, from, 
and Spes, to turn. I 

APOSTROPRHE, in grammar, implies a mark placed 
over a letter to ſhew that a vowel is cut off; as call d 
for called, &c. PEI 

APOTACTITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the ſame 
with apoſtolics. See AposTOLICS. 

APOTHECARY, a perſon who pracQiiſes the art of 
pharmacy. | | 
2 word is formed from the Greek, amro3yxn, 2 

op. | | 

This is a very genteel buſineſs, and has been in very 
great vogue of late years, there being, as has been com- 
puted, upwards of 1000 in and about London. There 
are, in this profeſſion, various degrees, as to employ and 
extent. 7 'W 

Some do little elſe but make up medicines according 
to the preſcription of the diſpenſatory (compiled by the 
order of the College of Phyſicians, for their direction) 
and of thoſe of particular phyſicians, beſides viſiting their 

atients, 
F Others not only prepare almoſt all kinds of medicines, 
as well galenical as chemical, but likewiſe deal in drugs, 
with all which they ſupply their brethren in trade; and 
ſo become a fort of wholeſale dealers, as well as apo- 
thecaries. | * | 

Others, again, practiſe ſurge , manmidwifery, and 
many times even officiate as phyſicians, eſpecially in ths 
country; and often become men of very large practice, 
and eminent in their way. There is another branch alſo 


many of them fall into, which is that of curing luna- 


tics, &c, | 

A youth intended for this profeſſion ſhould be a pretty 

d ſcholar, and have a tolerable knowledge in the 

atin tongue at leaſt, that he may be the better able, in 
due time, to read ſome of the beſt authors who have 
wrote upon the ſubjects of botany, pharmacy, anatomy, 
and medicine ; though it muſt be owned there are, at 
preſent, almoſt innumerable helps in our mother- 
tongue. 

In London, they are one of the city companies, and 
were firſt incorporated with the grocers in the 2 
1606, in the reign of king James I. but not alone 
till 1617. 

They have a hall, where there are two fine elaborato- 
ries, out of which all the ſurgeons cheſts are ſupplied 
with medicines for the uſe of the Britiſh navy. ; 

In the year 1712, the 10th of queen Anne, an act 
paſſed for reviving and continuing ſeveral acts therein 
mentioned, one whereof was for exempting the apotheca- 


ries from ſerving the offices of conſtables and ſcaven 61 


and other pariſn and ward-offices, and from ſerving upon 
juries : which act was made perpetual in the gth year of 
king George the Firſt. | N 

The apothecaries in England are obliged to make up 
their medicines 722 the formulas preſcribed in 
the Diſpenſatory of the College of Phyſicians, and are 
under an obligation to have the medicines there enume- 
rated always A. in their ſnops; and their ſhops are 
liable to be viſited by the cenſors of the college, who have 
it in their power to deſtroy ſuch medicines as they judge 
not to be good. 0 

The apothecaries of Paris make but one corporation 
with the merchant-grocers, which is the ſecond of the 
ſix corporations of merchants. 

By a regulation of the 15th of October, 1631, all the 
apothecaries of, Paris are prohibited to give any medicine 
to patients, unleſs by the order, and with the advice of a 
regular-bred phyſician, or of a perſon of the faculty ; 
nor are they to make up any preſcription, given, or 
drawn up, by any perſon ſtiling himſelf an empiric phy- 
ſician, or operator. a ; | 

Among the good regulations made in Denmark, that 
which the apothecaries are obliged to obſerve is reckoned 
one of the beſt ; for no perſon can have leave to follow 
that profeſſion, unleſs he be' approved of by the college 
of phyſicians, and confirmed by the king himſelf. There 
are but two apothecaries allowed for the city of Copen- 
hagen, and but one in every other conſiderable town. 
The magiſtrates, attended by the doctors of phyſic, viſit 
their ſhops and drugs twice or thrice a year, and thoſe 
drugs that are either ſtale or bad are ſeized, and publicly 
thrown upon a dung-hill without the city ; and this is a 
ſtain upon the character of ſuch an apothecary, that is 
ſcarce ever wiped off. The price of all nab if is fixed, ſo 
that one may, without fear of being impoſed upon, ſend 
even a child for any drug to an apothecary's ſhop, where 
nothing is ſold but what is very good, and at a reaſona- 
ble price. All drugs are fold for ready money, and yet 
the apothecaries are obliged to regiſter in a book 7 a 
they ſell, to whom, and by what phyſician's preſcription : 
ſo that there ſeldom happens any accident by poiſon, 
either accidentally, or with deſign ; and if any fuch 
—_ happens, it is eaſily found out, and Had: pu- 
niſhed. 

APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a heathen ceremony, 
whereby their emperors and great men were placed 
among the gods. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of amo, and 
S, god. 

It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he 
had borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous perſons, 
after their death, were raiſed into the order of the gods. 

And hence the ancients deified all the inventors of 
things uſeful to mankind, and who had done any impor- 
tant ſervice to the commonwealth. Tiberius propoſed 
to the Roman ſenate the apotheoſis of Jeſus Chriſt, as is 
related by Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. Chryſoſtom. Ju- 
venal rallying the frequent apotheoſes, introduces poor 
Atlas complaining that he was ready to ſink under the 
prodigious burden of ſo many new gods as were almoſt 
every day added to the heavens. 

Seneca ridicules the apotheoſis of Claudius with ad- 
mirable humour. Herodian, lib. 4, in ſpeaking of the 
apotheoſis of Severus, gives us a very curious deſcription 

of the ceremonies uſed in the apotheoſes of the Roman 
_ Emperors. —After the body of the deceaſed emperor, ſays 
he, had been burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, they 
paced an image of wax, perfectly like him, but of a 
ickly aſpect, on a large bed of ivory, covered with cloth 
of pold, in the veſtibule of the palace. During the greater 
part of the day, the ſenate fat ranged on the left fide of 
the bed, dreſtad in robes of mourning; the ladies of the 
firſt rank ſitting on the right ſide, in plain and white 
robes, without any ornaments. This laſted for ſeven 
days ſucceſſively, 3 which the phyſicians came from 
time to time to viſit the ſick, always making their report 
that he grew worſe and worſe ; till at length they pub- 
liſhed that he was dead. 

Upon this, the young ſenators and Roman knights 
took the bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it 
through the via ſacra to the old forum, where the magi- 
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ſtrates uſed to diveſt themſelves of. their offices. There 
they ſet it down between two kind: of amphitheatres, in 
the one of which were the youth, and in the other the 
maidens of the firſt families in Rome, ſinging hymns ſet 
to ſolemn airs in praiſe of the deceaſed. T heſe hymns 
being ended, the bed was carried out of the city to the 
Campus Martius, in the middle whereof was erected a 
kind of ſquare pavilion, the infide of which was full of 
combuſtible matter, and the 6utſide hung with cloth of 
gold, and adorned with figures of ivory, and various 
Panty, Over this edifice were ſeveral others, like 
the firſt in form and decoration, but leſs ; always dimi- 
niſhing and growing leſs towards the top. On the ſe- 
cond of theſe was placed the bed of ſtate, with a great 
quantity of aromatic perfumes, and odoriferous fruits and 
herbs were ſcattered around ; after which the knights 
made a proceſſion or cavalcade in ſolemn meaſures round 
the pile; ſeveral chariots alſo ran round it, thoſe who 
conducted them being dreſſed in purple robes, and bear- 
ing images of the greateſt Roman emperors and ge- 
nerals. 

As ſoon as this ceremony was ended, the new emperor 
came to the catafalco or pile, with a torch in his hand; 
and at the ſame time fire was ſet to it on. all ſides, the 
ſpices and other combuſtibles kindling all at once. 

While this was doing, they let fly from the top of the 
building an eagle, which, mounting into the air with a, 
firebrand, carried with it, as they believed, the ſoul of 
the dead emperor into heaven; and he was accordingly 
ranked among the gods; For this reaſon the medals on 
which apotheoſes are repreſented; have generally either 
an altar with fire upon it, or an eagle taking its flight 
towards heaven. 

APOTOME, in mathematics, the remainder or dif- 
ference of two incommenſurable quantities. 

The werd is derived from the Greek verb, 4ToT:prws 
to cut off. | 

Euclid calls an apotome a line BC (plate XV. fig. 3.) 
which is the difference between a rational line A C, and 


* 


a line AB only commenſurable in power to the whole 


line AC, and may be expreſſed thus, ſuppoſing (AC=a, 


and A B=b) viz. a—y/ 6b, or in numbers 2 3,' 4 
being 2, and b, 3. Hence the difference between the 
ſide of a ſquare and its diagonal wilt be an apotome; 


for if s repreſents the fide of the ſquare, V2 will re- 
preſent the diagonal, and conſequently / 2) x 5—s of 


| 23 I X will be the difference between two 


quantities, one a rational quantity, and the other 
an irrational one, that are only commenſurable in pow- 
er. It follows alſo that the difference between the fide 
AC = 2 of an equilateral triangle ABC, and the 
perpendicular BD V3 will be an apotome, viz. 
=2 — : 
oe 4 Jockrine of apotomes is a very uſeful ſubject; it 
ſerves to ſhew the poſhbility or impoſſibility of the qua- 
dratures of 1 figures, and illuſtrates the Jineal 
ſolutions of Diophantus's problems, and others of the 
like kind. Euclid, in his Elements, makes uſe of this 
method to ſhew the nature of the five regular bodies, 
which by Plato and his ſe& (of which Euclid's was one) 
were held in great efteem. And in the laſt age, Kepler 
(in his Myſteria Coſmographica) would have the number 
of the planets and the magnitudes of the ſyſtems of the 
world to ariſe from theſe bodies. 

APOZEM, in pharmacy, the ſame with decoction. 
See DECOCTION. 

APPANAGE. See the article APANAGE. 

APPARATOR. See APPARITOR. | 

APPARATUS, a term uſed to denote a complete ſet 
of inſtruments, or other utenſils, belonging to any artiſt 
or machine: thus we ſay a ſurgeon's apparatus, a che- 
miſt's apparatus; the apparatus of the air-pump, microſ- 


cope, &c. 


APPARENT, in a general ſenſe, implies whatever is 
evident to the eye or underſtanding. | 
APPARENT Altitude. See the article ALTITUDE. 
APPARENT Conjunction, in aſtronomy, is when the 
right line connecting the centers of two planets, &c. 
| O o does 


does not paſs through the center of the earth, but thro? 
the eye of a ſpectator ſituated on its ſurface. 

APPARENT, or Jef Horizon, is that great circle 
which limits our fight, or the place where the heavens 
and the earth ſeem to meet. | 

APPARENT Magnitude of an object, is the magnitude 
thereof, ſuch as it appears to the eye. | 

The apparent or ſeeming magnitude is meaſured by 
the optic angle. 

Thus the apparent magnitude of an object is ſaid to 
be ſo many degrees as the optic or viſual angle fubtends. 
Let DC (plate XV. fig. 4.) be an object viewed by the 
eye at A and B, then the angle CAD is the apparent mag- 
nitude of that object ſeen at A; and the angle CB D, its 
apparent magnitude, when viewed at B. 

All things appear the leſs, the more remote they are; 
and it is found by experience, when their diſtance be- 
comes ſo great that the apparent magnitude is no more 
than an angle of one ſecond, they will be ſo ſmall as to 
appear but like a point, and become inviſible. 

APPARENT Diameter, in aſtronomy, is the angle un- 
der which we ſee the ſun, moon, and ſtars; as when the 
ſun 8 (plate XV. fig. 5.) appears under the angle DOE. 
This angle is the apparent diameter. 

The beſt way of finding the apparent diameters of the 
celeſtial luminaries is by a micrometer fixed in the focus 
of a teleſcope. See MICROMETER. 

The apparent diameter of the ſun may be obtained by 
taking the meridian altitudes of his upper and lower 
limbs with a good quadrant and teleſcope fitted to it, 
and afterwards taking their difference, which will be his 
apparent diameter ſeen from the earth. Another way 
is by erecting two perpendicular threads over the meri- 
dian line, and, while the eye is at reſt, obſerving the 
ſun's paſſage over the meridian ; and noting the inſtant 
that the limb of the ſun comes to the threads, by an ac- 
curate time-keeper or clock, and the inſtant that its 
oppoſite limb leaves them, the difference is the time 
wherein the diameter of the ſun is paſſing over the meri- 
dian; which if the ſun be in the equator, this time turned 
into minutes of a degree, will be the angle under which 
the ſun appears: but if the ſun be out of the equator, 
the arch found is part of that parallel circle the ſun 
moves in, which muſt be turned into minutes, &c. of 
the equator, 

The apparent diameter of the ſun is obſerved to be 
leaſt when he is in Cancer, and greateſt when in Capri- 
corn. 

In the moon there is a two-fold increaſe and decreaſe 
of the apparent diameter, the. one when ſhe is in con- 
junction with the ſun, and the other when in her qua- 
dratures. | 

The greateſt apparent diameter of the ſun, according 
to Caſſini, is 32', 10% and the leaſt 31', 38+—According 
to De la Hire, the greateſt is 32, 43, and the leaſt 31', 
238”. — The greateſt apparent diameter of the moon, ac- 
cording to Kepler, is 32', 44, and the leaſt 3o', oo”. 
And according to De la Hire, the one is 33, 30”, and the 
other 207, 30”. See Sud and Moon. | 

The apparent diameter of Saturn's ring, according to 
* ens, is 1', 8”, when leaſt. 

he apparent djameters of the other planets ſee under 
the article DIAMETER. 


| 


APPARENT Di/tance is that diſtance we judge an object 


to be from us when ſeen afar off, being generally very 
different from the true diſtance, becauſe we are apt to 
think that all very remote objects, whoſe parts cannot 
well be Liſtinguiſhed, and which have no other object in 
view near them, to be at the ſame diſtance from us, tho 
perhaps they may be thouſands of miles, as in the caſe 
of the ſun and moon. 
4 APPARENT Motion, Time, c. See Morilox, Tims, 
_ | 
APPARENT Place of any Object, in optics, is that where- 
- it appears when ſeen through one or more glafſes, See 
ENS. 

_ APPARENT Place of the Image of an Object, in catop- 
trics, is that which the image of an object, made by the 
reflection of a ſpeculum, appears to be in. 

APPARENT Place of a Planet, in aftronomy, is that 
point upon the ſurface of the ſphere where we ſee the 


— 


center of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, from the ſurface of the 
earth. | 1 
APPARITION, in a general ſenſe, implies fim 
the appearance of any object. * 
APPARITION, in aſtronomy, ſignifies a ſtar, or other 
heavenly object, becoming viſible, which before was be- 
low the horizon. | 
Circle of perpetual ApPARITION, in aſtronomy, id 4 
great circle of the ſphere, whoſe plane is Eten 
to a right line drawn from the center of the ſun to tha 
of the enlight. 


of the earth; this circle is the bound 


center, and touching the northern point of the horizon 
in north latitude, and the ſouth point in ſouth latitude. 
All ſtars included in this circle never ſet, but are always 
viſible above the horizon. 

APPARTTFOR, among the Romans, a general term 
to comprehend all — from of judges and magiſtrates 
appointed to receive and execute their orders. Apparitor, 
with us, is a meſſenger that ſerves the proceſs of ſpiri- 
tual court, or a beadle in an univerſity, who carries the 
mace. 

APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one hand extended 
with the full palm appearing, and the thumb and fingers 
at full length. 

APPEAL, in law, the removal of a cauſe from an in- 
ferior to a ſuperior court or judge, when a perſon thinks 
himſelf aggrieved by the ſentence of the inferior jud 
Appeals he from all the ordinary courts of juſtice to the 
houſe of lords. In ecclefiaftical caſes, if an appeal is 
brought before a bifhop, it may be removed to the arch- 
biſhop; if before an archdeacon, to the court of arches; 
and thence to the archbiſhop ; and from the archbiſhop's 
court to the king in chancery. | 

APPEAL, in common law, is taken for the accufation 
of a murderer by a perfon who had intereſt in the 
killed, or of a felon x an accomplice. It is prof 
either by writ or by bill : by writ, when a writ is pur- 
chaſed out of the chancery by one perſon againſt another, 
commanding him to appeal ſome third perſon of felony, 
and to find pledges for doing it effectually; by bill, when 
the perfon himſelf gives in his accufation in writing, of- 
fering to undergo the burden of appealing the perſon 
therein named. 7 

APPEARANCE, in a general ſenſe, the exterior ſur- 
face of a thing, or that which immediately ftrikes the 
ſenſes. | 

APPEARANCE, in law, ſignifies a defendant's filing a 
common or ſpecial bail, on any proceſs iffued out of a 
court of judicature. In actions by original, appearances 
are entered with the filazer of the county ; and by bill, 
with the prothonotary. 

In perſpective, appearance is the projection ef a figure 
or body on the perſpeRive plane. In optics, direct ap- 
pearance is the i; ght of any object by direct rays, without 
refraction or reflection. 

In aſtronomy it ſignifies the ſame as phænomena or 
phaſes ; and in phyſiology, the ſame as phaſmata. 

APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, one who appeals. 
See the article APPEAL. : 

APPELLANTS, in church hiſtory, an appellation 
ere to ſuch of the Roman catholic clergy as ap! 

rom the conſtitution Unigenitus to a general council. 

APPELLATIVE, in grammar, a noun which is ap- 
plicable to a whole ſpecies or kind, as man, horſe, in 
contradiſtinction to a proper noun. See Novus. | 

APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perſon againſt whom 
an appeal is brought. See the article ApPEAL. 

APPENDANT , in law, any thing that 1s inheritable 
belonging to ſome more worthy Inferitance; as an ad- 
vowſon, common, or court, may be appendant to 2 ma- 
nor, land to an office, &c. but land cannot be appendant 


to land, for both are corporeal inheritances, and one thing 


corporeal cannot be appendant to another. | 
APPENDICULAR Vermiformis, in anatomy, a name 

by which ſome call the cœcum. See the article Co- 

CUM. 1 2 


| APPENDIX, in literature, a treatiſe added at = 


ened hemiſphere of the earth, in the different points of 
its orbit. » We» 

Circle of Perpetual APPARITION, in hy, is 2 
ſmall cir of the ſphere deſcribed about the — 23a 
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end of a work, to render it more complete. See the ar- 


ticle SUPPLEMENT. 


APPENDIX, in anatomy, the ſame with epiphyſis. 


See EpiPHYSIS. | N 

APPETITE, Appetitus, in a ral ſenſe, the deſire 
of enjoying ſome object, ſup to be conducive to 
our happineſs. When this inclination is guided by rea- 
ſon, and proportioned to the intrinſic value of the ob- 
ject, it is called rational appetite ; as, on the other hand, 
it is denominated ſenſitive appetite, when we have only 
a blind propenſity to a thing, without determinate ideas 
of the good qualities for which we deſire it. | 

APPETITE, in medicine, a certain painful or uneaſy 

ſenſation, always accompanied with a deſire to eat or 
SEE ann ww ; 
An exceſſive appetite is called by phyficians bulimy, 
or fames canina ; a defect or loſs of it, 1 and 
that after things improper for food, pica. See the arti- 
cles BULIMY, Ax oR EX, &c, 

APPLE, a well known fruit, of a roundiſh figure, of 
conſiderable uſe both as a food, a remedy, and likewiſe 
yielding cyder. 6 3d 

The apple is compoſed of four diſtin parts, viz. the 
peel, the parenchyma, the branchery, and the core. 

The peel or ſkin is only a dilatation of the outermoſt 
ſkin or rind of the bark of the branch on which it grew. 

The parenchyma or pulp, as tender and delicious as it 
is found, is only a dilatation, or, as Dr. Grew calls it, a 
ſwelth, or ſuperbience of the inner part of the bark of the 
branch. 

This appears not only from the viſible continuation of 
the bark from the one, through the pedicle or ſtalk to the 
other, but alſo from the ſtructure common to both, as 
being both compoſed of bladders ; with this only differ- 
ence, that whereas, in the bark, the veſiculæ are ſphe- 
rical, and very ſmall, ſcarce exceeding one fixteenth part 
of an inch in diameter; in the pulp they are oblong, and 
very large, 1 meaſuring one-third of an inch in 
length; but all uniformly ſtretched out by the arching of 
the veſſels from the core towards the circumference of the 

1 
he branchery or veſſels are only ramifications of the 
woody part of the branch ſent throughout all the parts of 
the parenchyma, the —— branches being made to 
communicate with each other by inoſculations of the 
leſs. The main branches are uſually twenty; ten of 
them diſtributed through the parenchyma, moſt of which 
march themſelves towards the cork or ſtool of the lower, 
the other ten, running from the ſtalk in. a directer line, 
at laſt meet the former at the cork, and are there inoſ- 
culated with them. To theſe branches the coats of the 
kernels are faſtened. Moſt of the branches were origi- 
nally extended beyond the fruit, and inſerted into the 
flower for the due growth thereof ; but when the fruit 
afterwards grew to a head, and thus intercepted the ali- 
ment before ſent to the flower, this latter being ſtarved 
and falling off, the ſervice of the ſaid branches became 


wholly appropriated to the fruit, fifteen to the pulp, and. 


hve to the ſeed. The apple core is originally from the 
pith of the branch; the ſap of which finding room 
enough in the parenchyma, through which to diffuſe it- 
ſelf, quits the pith, which by this means hardens into a 
core, ; 

All the ſorts of apples are propagated by grafting or 
budding upon the ſtocks of the five hind **. they will 
not take upon any other ſort of fruit-tree. In the nur- 
ſeries there are three ſorts of ſtocks generally uſed to graft 
apples upon : the firſt are called K -ftocks; theſe are 
raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples indifferent- 
ly; and theſe are alſo termed crab- ſtocks; for all thoſe 
trees which are produced from the ſeeds before they are 
grafted, are termed crabs without any diſtinction: but, 
28 I before obſerved, I ſhould always prefer ſuch ſtocks 
as are raiſed from the kernels of crabs, where they are 
preſſed from verjuice ; and I find ſeveral of the old wri- 
ters on this ſubje& of the ſame mind. Mr. Auſtin, who 
Wrote an hundred years ago, ſays, the ſtock which he ac- 
counts beſt for apple * is the crab; which is better 

ſweeter apples, and will make fruits more ſtrong 
and hardy to endure froſts; and it is very certain, that, 
by frequently grafting ſome ſorts of apples upon free- 
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ſtocks, the fruits have been rendered leſs firm and poig- 


nant, and of ſhorter duration. = 

The ſecond fort of ſtock is the Dutch creeper : theſe 
are deſigned to ſtint the growth of the trees, and keep 
them within compaſs for dwarfs ot eſpaliers. 5 

The chird ſort is the paradiſe apple, which is a very 
low ſhrub, ſo only proper for trees which are kept in 
E for theſe do not continue 
ww | 

| perſons have made uſe of codlin-ſtocks for graft- 
ing of apples, in ordet to ſtint their growth : but as 
theſe are commonly propagated by ſuckers, I would b 
no means adviſe the uſe of them; nor would I chooſe to 
raiſe the codlin-trees from ſuckers, but rather graft them 
upon crab-ſftocks ; which will cauſe the fruit to be finer, 
laſt longer, and have a ſharper flavour: and theſe trees 
will laſt much longer ſound, and never put out ſuckers, 
as the codlins always do; which, if not conſtantly taken 
off, will weaken the trees, and cauſe them to canker; 
and it is not only from the root, but from the knots of 
their ſtems there are generally a great number of ſtrong 
ſhoots produced, which fill the trees with uſeleſs ſhoots, 
and render them unſightly, and the fruit ſmall and 
crumpled, | 

The method of raifing ſtocks from the kernels of crabs 
or apples is, to procure them where they are preſſed for 
verjuice or cyder ; and, after they are cleared of the pulp, 
they may be ſown: upon a bed of light earth, covering 
them over about half an inch thick with the ſame light 
earth: theſe may be ſown in November or December, 
where the ground is dry; but in wet ground, it will be 


better to defer it till February ; but then the ſeeds ſhould 


be preſerved in dry ſand, and kept out of the reach of 
vermin ; for if mice or rats can get to them, they will 
devour the ſeeds : there ſhould alſo be care taken of the 
ſeeds when they are ſown, to protect them from theſe 
vermin, by ſetting of traps to take them, &c. In the 
ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, they muſt be 
carefully weeded ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
it will be of great ſervice to water them two or three 
times/a week ; and, during the ſummer, they muſt be 
conſtantly kept clear from weeds ; which, if ſuffered 
to grow, will ſoon over-top the plants, and ſpoil their 

owth : if theſe thrive well, they will be fit to tranſplant 
into the nurſery the October following; at which time 


the ground ſhould be carefully digged, and cleanſed from 


the roots of all bad weeds : then the ſtocks ſhould be 


planted in rows three feet aſunder, and the plants one 


foot diftance in the rows, cloſing the earth pretty faſt to 
their roots : when the ſtocks are tranſplanted out of the 
ſeed-bed, the firſt autumn after ſowing, they need not be 
headed ; but, where they are inclined to ſhoot down- 
ward, the top-root muſt be ſhortened, in order to force 
out horizontal roots. If the ground is pretty good in 
which the ſtocks are planted, and the weeds conſtantl 

cleared away, the ſtocks will make great progreſs ; 2 


that thoſe which are intended for dwarfs, may be grafted 


the ſpring twelvemonth after they are planted out of the 
ſeed-beds : but thoſe which are deſigned for ſtandards 
will require two years more growth, before they will be 
fit to graft ; by which time they will be upwards of fix 
feet high. The other neceſſary work to be obſerved in 
the culture of theſe trees, while they remain in the nur- 
ſery, will be enumerated under that article. See NuRs 
SERV. Miller's Gard. Didi. 

APPLICATION, in a general ſenſe, implies the lay- 
ing two things together, in order to diſcover their agree- 
ment. 

APPLICATION of one Science to another, ſignifies the uſe 
we make of applying the principles and truths belonging 
to one ſcience, to complete or advance another. 

APPLICATION 175 Algebra to Geometry, implies the 
ſolving geometrical problems by the aſſiſtance of algebra. 

As the line, the ſurface, and the ſolid, objects of geo- 
metry are commenſurable magnitudes, it is very natural to 
think that, as algebra and analyſis were wholly employed 
in the calculation of magnitudes, and diſcovering un- 
known quantities from proper data, they might be ap- 
plied with very great advantage to geometry. But how-- 
ever natural and eaſy this application may appear, 
Des Cartes was the that ever knew it, though 
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algebra had been very greatly improved by ſeveral per- 
ſons, eſpecially Vieta. 

Des. Cartes firſt taught us to expreſs the nature of 
curves by equations, to reſolve geometrical problems by 
theſe curves, and, in ſhort, to demonſtrate. theorems in 
geometry by the help of ay tr calculation, when it 
would be too laborious to demonſtrate them by the com- 
mon methods. See the articles CURvE and Conſtruction 
of EQUATIONS. 85 | 9 

APPLICATION of Geometry to Algebra. — The application 
of geometry to algebra is not ſo common as the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry, but ſometimes takes place : 
for as we repreſent geometrical lines by equations, ſo we 
may repreſent numerical quantities, expreſſed by alge- 
braical ſymbols, by geometrical lines; and by this means 
fometimes diſcover a mort eaſy method of demonſtration 
and ſolution. : 

APPLICATION of Geometry and Algebra to Mechanics, — 
This is founded on the ſame principles as the application 
of algebra to geometry. It conſiſts chiefly in repreſent- 
ing the curves which bodies deſcribe in their motion by 
equations, in determining the equation between the 
ſpaces which bodies generate, (when acted upon by = 
powers whatever) and the time they take to paſs throug 
theſe ſpaces, &c. We cannot indeed compare two things 
of a different nature together, ſuch as ſpace and time; 
but we may compare the proportion of time with the 
parts of ſpace paſſed over. Time in its nature flows 
uniformly, and mechanics imply the ſame uniformity. 

Further, without knowing time in itſelf, and having 
any exact meaſure of it, we cannot repreſent it more 
clearly, with reſpe& to its parts, than by the parts of an 
infinite right line. Now the proportion between the 
parts of ſuch a body, moved in whatever manner, may 
always be expreſſed by an equation. Let us ſuppoſe a 
curve, the abſciſſæ of which repreſent the portions of 
time paſt ſince the beginning of the motion, the correſ- 
ponding ordinates denoting the ſpaces paſſed through 
during theſe portions of time. The equation of this 
curve will expreſs, not only the proportion of the time 
to the ſpace, but, if we may ſpeak ſo, the proportion of 
the proportion that the parts of time have to their unity, 
to that which the parts of ſpace paſſed through have to 
theirs ; for the equation of a curve may be conſidered 
either as expreſſing the proportion of the ordinates to the 
abſciſſa, or as the equation between the proportion that 
the ordinates have to their unity, and that which the 
correſponding abſciſſa have to theirs. 

It is evident then, that by the bare application of geo- 
metry and calculation, we may account for the general 
properties of motion, varied by any law whatever, with- 
out the help of any other principle. In the article Ac- 
CELERATED Motion, may be ſeen an example of geome- 
dry applied to mechaniſm ; the time of the deſcent of a 
gravitating body is there repreſented by the perpendicular 
of a triangle, the velocity by the baſe, and the ſpaces 
paſſed through by the area of the parts of the triangle. 

APPLICATION. of Geometry and Algebra to Phyſics. —T his 
we owe to Sir Iſaac Newton, as we owe the appli- 
cation of algebra to geometry to Des Cartes, and it is 
founded on the ſame principles. The properties of bo- 
dies in general have between each other certain propor- 
tions, which we may compare with each other, more or 
leſs diſtinguiſhable; and theſe we can diſcover by geo- 
metry or algebra. On this are founded all. the phyſico- 
mathematical ſciences. One ſingle obſervation or experi- 
ment often demonſtrates a whole ſcience. As for example: 
The bare knowledge of this, that the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflexion, which is known to be true, 
contains the whole ſcience of catoptrics. This principle 


of the equality of angles being once admitted, catop- 


tries becomes a ſcience purely geometrical, becauſe it is 
reduced to comparing angles with given lines of poſition. 
The thing is the ſame in many other caſes. By the help 
of geometry and 1 we can in general determine 
the power of one effect, which depends on another better 
known. This ſcience, therefore, is almoſt always ne- 
eeſſary to compare and examine the facts experiments 


| diſcover to us. It muſt be owned, however, that eve 


ſubject of phyſics is not equally capable of the applica- 
tion of geometry. Several experiments admit of no cal- 


APP 


culation at all; ſuch are thoſe of the magnet, deAticity; 


.and many others; in theſe caſes we mult forbear apply. 
ing to. Geometricians, however, are apt to run into 
this fault, by advancing hypotheſes on experiments, anc 
proceeding to calculations according to theſe hypotheſes; / 
but theſe calculations ought no farther to be regarded, 
than as the hypotheſes on which they are ſupported are 
conformable to nature; and, therefore, obſervations 
ought to confirm them, which unfortunately ſometimes 
does not happen. Beſides, ſuppoſing the hypotheſes true 
they are not always ſufficient. If there be in an effe# 
a great number of circumſtances owing to ſeveral cauſes, 
which act all together, and we content ourſelves with 
confidering ſome of theſe cauſes only, which, being more 
ſimple, can be calculated more eaſily; we may pain æ 
partial effect of theſe cauſes ; but it will be very different 
from the total effect which would reſult from uniting alÞ 
the cauſes. =o 

APPLICATION of a geometrical Method in Metaphyſics. 

Geometry has been ſometimes abuſed in phyſics by ap- 
3 calculation of the properties of bodies to arbi- 
trary hypotheſes. A geometrical method has alſo been 
miſapplred in ſciences, which in their own nature ſubmit 
to no calculation, I mean the method only, not the ſci- 
ence. Several metaphyſical writers, who ther publiſhed 
certain truths, have yet, copying after the manner of 
geometricians, ridiculoully enough ſwelled their p 
with the pompous words axiom, theorem, corollary, &c. 

The authors of theſe works certainly imagined that 
theſe words, by ſome ſecret charm, compoſed the eſſence 

of a demonſtration ; and that by writing at the end of a 
propoſition that it might be demonſtrated, they ſhould 
make that demonſtrable which was not really ſo. Geo- 
metry does not owe its certainty to this method, but to 
the evidence and fimplicity of its object: and though a 
treatiſe on geometry, when diveſted of its ordinary terms, 
may be very good ; yet a treatiſe on metaphyſics may be 
often very bad, b the affectation of following a geome- 
trical method. We ought even to diſtruſt this claſs of 
writers; for the generality of their pretended demonſtra- 
tions are only founded upon an abuſe of words. 

Thoſe who have conſidered theſe things, know how 
common and eaſy the abuſe of words is, — me- 
taphyſical ſubjects It is in this particular the ſchool- 
men have excelled ; and it is pity they made no better 

uſe of their ſagacity. * 

APPLICATION 25 Metaphyſics to Geometry. — Metaphyſics 
are ſometimes miſapplied in geometry, as well as geome- 
try in metaphyſics proper to itſelf, which is certain and 
inconteſtable; becauſe the geometrical propoſitions 
which reſult from it, afford an evidence which demands 
our aſſent. But as mathematical certainty ariſes from 
the ſimplicity of its objects, its metaphyſics too muſt be 
extremely ſimple and clear; muſt always be capable of 

—_ reduced to perfect ideas, without any obſcurity. 

In ſhort, how can the conſequences of anything be 
certain and evident, if the principles are not ſo? Yet 
ſome authors have thought themſelves able to introduce 
into geometry a kind of metaphyſics, often obſcure; and, 
what is ſtill worſe, have affected to demonſtrate, meta- 
phyfically, truths which have been already eſtabliſhed on 
other principles: this ſurely was the way to render thoſe 
truths doubtful, if they could poſſibly be ſo. The new 
ous has principally occaſioned this falſe method. 

y confidering parts infoicely ſmall as real quantities, 
and admitting ſome of theſe to be greater and ſome leſs, 

— have acknowledged an infinity of ſmall particles of 
different claſſes; and looked on them as real ſomethings, 
inſtead of endeavouring to reduce theſe ſuppoſitions and 
calculations to ſimple ideas. Za 

Another abuſe of methaphyſics in geometry conſiſts in 
confining metaphyſics to geometrical demonſtrations. 

Admitting even the metaphyſical principles we ſet out 
upon to be certain and evident, there are ſcarce any geo- 
metrical theorems that can be accurately demonſtrat 
by their help alone; they almoſt always require lines 
and calculations : this manner of demonſtration is very 
material, becauſe it is in ſhort the only ſure and certain 
method; fince with our pens, not 'metaphyſical reaſon- 
ings, we can make combinations and certain calcula- 

tions. | * 
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is latter kind of metaphyſics, which we have been 
ing of, is however uſefulto a certain degree, provided | 
we do not confine ourſelves too much: it makes us care- 
fully examine the principles of diſcoveries; it furniſhes 
us with lights z it points out to us the road; but we are 
not ſure of being right, if we may be allowed the ex- 

on, without the ſtaff of calculation to point out 
the proper objects which we defore ſaw confuſedly. 

One would think great geometricians ought always to 
be excellent metaphyſicians; at leaſt in the objects of 
their ſcience. This is not however always the caſe : 
ſome geometricians are like people who poſſeſs a ſenſe of 
ſceing, contrary to that of feeling; this proves yet more 
how neceſſary calculation is in geometrical truths. One 
may venture to affirm, that the metrician who is 2 
- þ metaphyſician in the objects he applies himſelf to, 
will in others be intolerable: though geometry, whoſe 
object is the menſuration of body and matter, may in 
ſome caſes be applied to thought. 4 ; 

APPLICATION of one Thing to another is a term made 
uſe of to denote the ſervice the firſt is of to underſtand 
or bring the ſecond to perfection. Thus the applica- 
tion of the cycloid to pendulums ſignifies the ufe made of 
the cycloid to bring pendulums to perfection. 

APPOGIATURA, in muſic, implies a ſmall note 
inſerted by practical muſicians between two others at 
fome diſtance. 


APPORTIONMENT, in law, the diviſion of a rent | | 


into parts, in the ſame manner as the land out of which 
it iſſues is divided. I 
APPOSITION, in grammar, ſignifies the placing 
two or more ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, with- 
out any conjunction copulative between them. 
 AepPosITION, among natufaliſts, is the ſame with 
juxta- poſition. See the article JuxTA-Pos1TION. 
APPRAISING, the act of valuing or ſetting a price 
upon goods. | 
APPREHENSION, in logic, the firſt or moſt ſimple 
act of the mind, whereby it perceives or is conſcious of 
ſome idea. See the article PRRCETIOx. | 
APPREHENSION, in law, implies the ſeizing a crimi- 
nal in order to bring him to juſtice,  _ | 
APPRENTICE, a young perſon bound by pours 
to ſome tradeſman, in order to be inſtructed in his myſtery 
or trade. : + | 
APPROACH, the acceding or advancing of two ob- 
jets towards each other, x 
APPROACHES, in fortification, the works thrown 
up by the beſiegers, in order to get nearer a fortreſs 
without being expoſed to the fire of the enemy's cannon; 
ſuch in particular are the trenches carried on in 4 zigzag 
form, connected by parallels or lines of communication. 
See the article ATTACK. | | 
The lines of approach are repreſented on plate V. 
fee. 2. extending from P, P, towards the baſtions A, B. 
APPROACHING, in gardening ; ſee the article 
GRA TN by Approach. . . _ 2 
APPROPRIATION, the annexing a beneftce to the 
proper and perpetual uſe of a religious houfe, biſhopric, 
llege, &c. 3 = 5 | 
Fa PROVER, in law, implies a perſon who, having 
been concerned in committing a felony, accuſes one or 
more of his accomplices. | 
APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and algebra, is 
the method of approaching ſtill nearer and nearer to the 
_y fought, without a poſſibility of finding it ex- 


he word is Latin, approximatio, and compounded of 
ad, to, and propingus, to approach. | | 
For the ſeveral methods of approximation fee Ex- 
TRACTION, EQUATION, CIRCLE, SERIES, &c. 
APPUT, in the menage, implies the ſenſe of the 
action of the bridle in the horſeman's hand. 
 APPULSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of a planet 
towards a conjunction with the fun, or any of the fixed 
rs. 


whatever things belong to another thing as principal : 
as hamlets, fiſheries, &c. to a manor; ſeats in a church 
to houſes; &e. FO, 


| but not compreſſed on the fides ; 


raiſe your | 
face as it will admit, laying fome ſtones or rubbiſh in 
the bottom, to preſerve” the roots from running down- 
| wards ; but if you plant upon a chalk or gravel, you 
muſt remove it to a confiderable width to make room for 
x good ſoil to be put in its place; tho you need not go 
above two feet and a' half deep at moſt. 


ArRCOT- TREE, Armeniaca' Mur, in gardening | fink after the trees ate planted. In filling che border 


and botany, a fru ring-tree, with roundiſh acumi- 
nated leaves, ſerrated on the edges, and four or five of 
them placed together. The Howers that come but 
early in the ſpring, before the leaves, are rofaceous; con- 
fiſting of five whitiſh petals, difpoſed in a ring, with a 
calyx divided into five ſegments, from which a ariſes 
that turns to a fleſhy ſucculent fruit, very well knowtt. 
There are ſeven ſorts cultivated in the Engliſh ens, 
which are: 1. The maſculine apricot, that is the ſooneſt 
ripe of all, and has a ſmall roundiſh fruit, of a red co- 
lour towards the fan, which as it ripetis fades to a preen- 
ih yellow on the other fide. It is only valuable for 
being ſooneſt ripe; for it has little flavour. 2. The 
( apricot, which is the next that becomes ripe, and 
is of a deep yellow colour. The fleſh is dry, and is 
better for tarts than for eating. 3. The Algier apricot 
ripens next, and is of an oval ſhape, only a little com- 
preſſed on the ſides. It turns to a pale yellow or Rraw- 
colour, when the fleſh is dry, with a faintiſh taſte. 
4. The Roman is next, and is 1 than the Algier, 
colour is > 
and the fleſh is moiſter. 5. The Turky apricot is th 
next in order, becauſe it ripens later than the former, an 
is bigger than any of them, and has a globular ſhape. It 
is of a deeper colour, has a firmer fleſh; and a better taſte. 
6. The Breda apricot was brought originally from Afri- 
ca, and is a large roundiſh fruit, turning to a deep yel- 
ow when ripe, and is of a deep orange colour on the 
inſide. The fleſh is ſoft, full of juice, and better taſted 
than any of the whole tribe. 7. The Bruſſels apricot is 
the lateſt, it not being ripe till near the middle of Au- 
guſt, unleſs expoſed to a ſouth ſun 5 howevet, too much 
eat ſpoils the taſte. It is red on the fide next the ſun, 
with many dark ſpots, and bf a greetiſh yellow on the 
other fide ; the fleſh is firm and of a high flayour, but it 
often cracks before it is ripe. 

Moſt people train theſe trees up to ſtems of fix or ſeven 
feet high, or breed them upon ftocks of that height ; but 
this is a bad practice, becauſe the higher the heads of 
theſe trees are, the more they are expoſed to the cutting 
winds in the «es Bn too frequently deſtroy the 
bloſſoms; and the fruit is alſo more ſiable to be blown 
down in ſummer, eſpecially if there ſhould happen to 
be much wind at the time they are ripe ; which by fall- 
ing from a great height, will be bruiſed and ſpoiled. Half 
ſtandards of about two feet and a half, or three feet in the 
ſtem, will better anſwer the intention; or they may be 
placed as dwarfs againſt an eſpalier, where, if they ar 
ſkilfully managed, they will produce a large quantity of 
good fruit; and the trees in efpalier may be more con- 
veniently covered in ſpring, when the ſedſon proves bad; 
wheteby there will be a certainty of fruit every year. 

Theſe fruits are all propagated by breeding them 6h 
plum-ſtocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any fort 
of plum, except the Bruſſels, provided the ſtock be free 
and thriving. | | 
| Moſt of theſe trees are planted againſt walls, and ſhould 
have an eaſt or weſt afpeQ ; for if they are planted full 


ſouth, the great heat renders them mealy before they are 
well eatable. The borders under theſe walls ſhould be 
ſix feet wide at leaſt, and 
| feet and a half deep. 


the earth about two feet, or two 


If your ground be a wet cold loam or clay, you ſhould 


rders as much above the level of the ſur- 


The beſt ſoil for theſe and all other fort of fruit-trees is 


freſh untried earth from a paſture ground, taken about 
ten inches deep with the turf, and laid to rot and mellow 
at leaſt twelve months before it is uſed ; and this muſt be 
kept often turned to ſweeten and imbibe the nitrous par- 
ticles of the air. | | | 
APPURTENANCES, in common law, fignify 


When the former ſoil of the border is taken away, this 
freſh earth ſhould ſupply its place; and if the borders are 
filled with it two months before the trees are planted, 


the ground will be better ſettled, and .not ſo liable to 


P p the 
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the ground ſhould be raiſed four or five inches above the 
level they are deſigned to allow for the ſettling. 

Your borders being thus prepared, make choice of ſuch 
trees as are but one year's growth from budding; and if 
your ſoil be dry, or of a middling temper, you ſhould 
prefer October as the beſt ſeaſon for planting z but do 
not cut off any of the head at that time, unleſs there be 
any ſtrong fore-right ſhoots which will not come to the 
wall, and muſt therefore be taken away. F 

Your trees being thus prepared, mark out the diſtances 
they are to ſtand, which, in a good ſtrong ſoil, or againſt 
a low wall, ſhould be twenty feet or more; but if the 
wall be modefately high, eighteen feet is a reaſonable 
diſtance. Make a hole where each tree is to ſtand, and 
place the ſtem about four inches from the wall, inclining 
thereto : and after having fixed the tree in the 2 
nail the branches to the wall, to prevent their ſhaking, 
and cover the ſurface of the ground round the roots w1 
rotten dung to keep out the froſt. In this ſtate let it re- 
main till February, when, if the weather be good, you 
muſt unnail the branches of your trees, taking care not 
to diſturb the roots; and being provided with a ſharp 
knife, put your foot cloſe to the ſtem of the tree, and 
having placed your left hand to the bottom of the tree, 
to prevent its being diſturbed, with your right hand cut 
off the head of the tree, to about four or five eyes above 
the bud, ſo that the ſloping ſide may be towards the 
wall. | . 

In the ſpring, if the weather proves dry, you muſt now 
and then give your trees a gentle refreſhing with water; 
in the doing of which, if you obſerve to water them with 
a roſe to the watering- pot, all over their heads, it will 
greatly help them; and alſo lay ſome turf or other mulch 
about the roots, to prevent their drying during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. As new branches are produced, obſerve to 
nail them to the wall in a horizontal poſition ; and diſ- 
place ſuch ſhoots as grow in a fore- right direction. This 
muſt be repeated as often as neceſſary, to prevent their 
hanging from the wall ; but by no means ſtop any of 
their ſhoots in ſummer. 

At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, 
you muſt unnail the branches, and ſhorten them in 
proportion to their ſtrength z a vigorous branch may be 
left eight or nine inches long, but a weak one not above 
hve or fix: by this means no part of the wall will be left 
uncovered with bearing wood, which muſt be the caſe if 
the branches are left to a great length at firſt ; for it ſel- 
dom happens that more buds than two or three ſhoot for 
branches; and theſe are, for the moſt part, ſuch as are 
at the extreme part of the laſt year's wood: ſo that all 
the lower part of the ſhoots become naked, nor will they 
ever after produce ſhoots ; and this is the reaſon we ſee 
ſo many trees which have their bearing-wood ſituated 
only in the extreme part of the tree. 

When you have ſhortened the ſhoots, be ſure to nail 
them as horizontally as poſſible ; for upon this precaution 
the future good of the tree depends. 

The ſecond ſummer obſerve, as in the firſt, to diſplace 
all fore-right ſhoots as they are produced, nailing in the 
other cloſe to the wall horizontally, ſo that the middle of 
the tree may be kept open; and never ſhorten any of the 
ſhoots in ſummer, unleſs to furniſh branches to fill vacant 
places on the wall ; and never do this later than April. 
At Michaelmas ſhorten theſe ſhoots, as was directed for 
the firſt year; the ſtrong ones may be left nine inches, 
and the weak fix or ſeven at moſt. | 

The following year's management will be nearly the 
ſame with this ; bur only obſerve, that apricots produce 
their bloſſom-buds, not only upon the laſt year's wood, 
but alfo upon the curſons, or ſpurs, which are produced 
from two years wood : great care ſhould therefore be 
taken in the ſummer-management, not to hurt or diſ- 
place theſe. Obſerve alſo to ſhorten your branches at 
the winter-pruning, ſo as to furniſh freſh -wood in eve 
part of the tree; and be ſure to cut out entirely all the 
95 branches, or diſplace them as ſoon as they are 
produced; becauſe if they were left to grow, they would 
exhauſt the nouriſhment from the bearing branches, 
which cannot be too ſtrong, provided they are kindly ; 

the more likely it 


fox the more v porous your tree is, 
will be to reſiſt the injuries of the weather: and trees 


=T 


are often N to ſo weak a condition, as to produce 
only faint bloſſoms, and then moſt or all of the bearing 
branches will die. This Et en — is entirely 
owing to miſmanagement, is generally conſidered as the 
effect of a blight yy — 4 — moſt * the blights we 
complain of proceed from the ſame cauſe. e en 

Theſe few rules well executed; together with a little 
obſervation and care, will be ſufficĩient; for without dia 
ligent obſervation, there can be no ſuch thing as a ſkilful 
manager, be his inſtructions what they will. | 

The Bruſſels and Breda apricots, being for the moſt 
part planted for ſtandards, will require very little pruning 
or management; only obſerve to take out all dead weed, 
or ſuch branthes as croſs each other : this muſt be done 
early in autumn, or in the ſpring after the cold weather 
is paſt, that the part where the incifion is made may not 
canker. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. Rs 

APRIL, in chronology, the fourth month of the year, 
containing thirty days. | 

The word is formed from the Latin Aprilis, which is 
derived from aperio, to open, becauſe the buds begin to 
open during this month. 

A-PRIORI demonſtration. See DEMONSTRATION, 

APRON, in gunnery, the piece of lead which covers 
the touch-hole of a piece of ordnance. 

APSIS, in aſtronomy, a term uſed indifferently of ei- 
ther of the two points of a planet's orbit, where it is at 
greateſt or leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth; and hence 
the line connecting thoſe points is called the line of the 
apſides. | | 

The word is Greek, and derived from are, to con- 
nect. The apſis at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun is 
called the aphelion, and at the greateſt diſtance from the 
earth the apogee ; while that at the leaſt diſtance from 
the ſun is termed the perihelion, and at the leaſt diſtance 
2 the earth, the perigee. See APHELION, APOGEE, 

e. | 

APs1s, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies the inner 
part of the ancient churches, anſwering to what is at 
preſent called the choir. 

Apsis is alſo uſed by ſame writers for the biſhop's ſeat 
or throne. | 

APTHANES. See ABTHANES. | 

APTOTE, in grammar, ſignifies an indeclinable 
noun, or one which has no variation of caſes. | 

The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and 
Moc 1s, à Caſe. | 

APUS, or the bird of Paradiſe, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible in our 
latitude, It is near the ſouthern pole, between the tri- 
angulum auſtrale, and the chameleon ; and conſiſts of 
eleven ftars. | 

In the year 1677, Dr. Halley obſerved the longitude 
and latitude of the ſtars in Apus, which Hevelius, in 
his Prodromus, reduced, with ſome alteration, to the 
year 1700. „ 

APYREXY, among phyſicians, implies the inter- 
miſſion of a fever. By | 

The word is Greek, avpsZ;a, compounded of a, 
priv. and up, fire, or heat. "Ya 

AQUA, water. See the article WATER. 

AQUA=-FORTIS, a corroſive liquor diſtilled from nitre 
and vitriol, in the following manner. | 

Put vitriol into an earthen'or iron pot; if you make 
a fire under it, the vitriol begins to melt and ſmoak; by 
increafing the fire gradually, it thickens and aſſumes an 
aſh-colour. Let it be ſtirred with a twig before it be- 
comes ſolid, till it be perfectly dry; but let it be taken as 
yet boiling out of the pot; for if it grows cold therein, 
it will ſtick ſo faft that you will hardly be able to get it 
out. Pound to a ſubtile powder three pounds weight of 
this calcined vitriol, and mix them well with four 
pounds of nitre well dried, and pulverized very fine. Put 
theſe together in a cucurbit, or retort, or an iron pot, 
and then put it in a furnace. | 77792 * 

At firſt, let the fire be made not much greater than is 
neceſſary to boil water. When the recipient grows warm, 
continue the ſame degree of fire, till all the phlegm 1s: 
expelled, which you will know from the diminution of 
the heat of the recipient: increaſe the fire gradually, till 


you ſee a few yellow vapours ariſe, Keep up the 2. 
„ * | N (59 ar 


AQU 


fre for an hour or two, and make it-ſo ſtrong as to warm. 


Continue this for ſome hours, 
and letting the veſſels. cool, pour the liquor, now emitt- 
ing reddiſh fumes, out of the recipient into a glaſs veſſel, 
Having a glaſs ſtopple: this liquor thus prepared is your 
ua- 2 ity” aK 

or ſecurity s lake, you 
a” recipient and eld that contains the matter to be 
diſtilled, a hole, which may be ſtopped and opened with 


a wooden peg ; for if you appen to exceed the juſt de- 


| of fire, Pony in the beginning of the operation, 
Ge firſt and more ſubtile ſpirits, which are very elaſtic, 
come forth; the opening therefore of the hole may give 
them a paſſage, leſt the veſſels ſhould burſt, which would 
be very dangerous. 

There are many other ingredients uſed in the making 
of aqua-fortis, ſuch as burnt alum, ſand, and the like; 
the reaſon whereof is to hinder the ſpecies, which may 
happen not to be ſufficiently calcined, from fuming, and 
breaking the veſſel with great violence. But when 
theſe ſpecies are duly calcined and dried, theſe additions 
are quite needleſs ; and, indeed, by overſwelling the 
maſs to be diſtilled, require veſſels of a fize propor- 
tionable. | | : | | 

There are many other needleſs and noxious ingre- 
dients uſed by ſome in making aqua-fortis. Theſe are 
blood-ſtones, unſlaked lime, plume alum, &c. all which 
ſhould be avoided, they making a much worſe, as well as a 
more expenſive aqua-fortis. A menſtruum thus made, there- 
fore, ſhould never be uſed in docimaſtical operations be- 
fore it has been accurately tried ; for aqua-fortis being 
tainted with theſe heterogeneous matters, the major 
part of it conſumes away, and becomes frequently ſo 
fixed, that the ſtrongeſt fire is hardly able to take off an 
of it. Nothing ſhould be uſed beſides calcined vitriol, 
intimately mixed with nitre, there being no need of any 
thing elſe. | 

However, bole, clay, and brick-duſt, expel aqua-fortis 
out of nitre, which then is called the ſpiritus nitri ; but 
you muſt add four times as much of theſe, in proportion 
to the nitre : conſequently this method, requiring larger 
veſſels and more fire, cannot be ſo profitable as without 
theſe ingredients. 3 

As the extracted ſpirits of nitre are with difficulty con- 
denſated into drops, eſpecially in ſultry weather, it will be 
proper, by reaſon of the calcined ingredients, to pour 
into the recipient one quarter 
ther of the phlegm, extracted out of the aqua-fortis ; 
by which means the ſpirits will be much eaſier re- 
ceived, | 

AQUA-MARINA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
precious ſtone of a colour compounded of green and 
blue, nearly reſembling that of ſea-water, from whence 
the name. 

It ſeems very probable that the ancients knew it under 
the name of bo I- ſtone; for Pliny obſerved that the 
moſt beautiful — were thoſe that imitated the colour 
of ſea-water; he likewiſe diſtinguiſhes ſeveral ſorts of 
beryls, which bear no reſemblance with our aqua- 

marina ; as the chryſoberyls, which were of a golden co- 
lour. Whatever the ancients called the aqua-marina, 
we are now to endeayour to find out a ſure means to 
diſtinguiſh this precious ſtone from all others. The co- 
lour being a mixture of green and blue, we cannot con- 
found it either with green or blue ſtones, as the emeralds 
and the ſaphires : for if we ſuppoſe the emerald of a pure 
green, without any tincture of blue, and the ſaphire blue 
as indigo, and free from any tincture of green, we may 
eaſily diſcover that all ſtones — of green and 
blue, can neither be emeralds nor ſaphires. This mix- 
ture of an emerald- colour with that of a ſaphire, that is, 
of green and blue, deſcribes ſo well the aqua- marina, 
that it ſeems impoſſible to be miſtaken : not but that 
there are ſome 'of theſe ſtones, where the green is more 
predominant than the blue ; as well as others, where the 
blue is more powerful than the green. Theſe ſtones are 
very different from each other, with reſpe& to their 
hardneſs. The oriental are reckoned the hardeſt, and 
bear the fineſt poliſh, and conſequently are more beauti- 
ful, more ſcarce, and dearer than the occidental. 

The moſt beautiful aqua-marinas come from the Eaſt- 


the veſſels — 
8 


muſt leave, in the cloſure of 


of pure water, or ra- 
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Indies; and it is ſaid that ſome of them are found on the 
borders .of the Euphrates and at the foot of Mount 


Taurus. The occidental ones come from Bohemia; 

Germany, Sicily, the Iſle of Elba, &c. And it has been 

- + that ſome of them have been found on the ſea- 
ore, FE 

AquA-REcia, a corrofive menſtruum that has the 
power of diſſolving gold.—It is made in the following 
manner. PO . 1 : 

Take one pound of common ſalt; melt it in a clean 
crucible or iron ladle ; pour it out into an iron mortar, 
and when cold break it into ſmall pieces; Put theſe into 4 
retort, and pour upon them twice their weight of good a- 
qua-fortis. Place the retort in a ſand furnace ; lute on a 
receiver, and apply a gradual fite, till no more liquor drops 
from the noſe of the retoit; —An aqua-regia may alſo 
mate, by mixing one part of ſpirit of ſalt with tee of 
aqua-fortis ; or by diſſolving the ſame quantity of ſa 
armoniac in it: but this ſhould be done flow! „and b 
— 2 otherwiſe great quantities of offenſive * will 
ariſe. | 

This menſtruum diſſolves iron, copper, tin, gold, 
mercury, lus of antimony, biſmuth, and zinc ; but 
not filver, unleſs it be deficient in ſtrength. 

AQUAZADUCT, in architecture and hydraulics, a ca- 
nal ſupported by ſtone, timber, &c. for conveying water 
from one place to anbther. _ xe 

The word is Latin, aquedufus, q. d. dudtus agquæ, a con- 
duit of water. | 

The Romans, and ſeveral oriental nations, were very 
magnificent in their aquæducts, ſome of which extended 
an hundred miles, F rontinus, a man of conſular dig- 
nity, and who had the direction of the aquæducts under 
the emperor Nerva, mentions. nine of theſe ſtructures 
that emptied themſelves ttirough 13, 594 pipes of an inch 
diameter. And Vigenere has obſerved that Rome re- 
ceived; every twenty-four hours, no leſs than 500,000 
hogſheads of water. | 

AqQuepvuct, in anatomy, a term applied by anato= - 
miſts to certain canals, on account of their form or uſe : 
ſuch are the aquæduct of Fallopium, a canal ſituated 
between the apophyſes, ſtyloides, and maſtoides ; the 
aquzduct of Nuck, in the ſclerotic coat of the eye; and 
the aquæduct of Sylvius, in the brain, the poſterior ſur- 
face of which is called its anus. | | 

AQUARIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, à ſe& of 
Chriſtians in the primitive church, 'who conſecrated wa- 
ter in the Euchariſt, inſtead of wine, under pretence of 
abſtinence and temperance ; or becauſe they thought it 
univerſally unlawful to eat fleſh, or drink wine. 

Epiphanius calls them Eucratites, from their abſti- 
nence ; St. Auguſtine, Aquarians, from their uſe of 
water; and Theodoret, who ſays they ſprang from 
Tatian, Hydroparaſtatz, becauſe they offered water in- 
ſtead of wine. 

Beſides theſe, there was another ſort of Aquarians, 
who did not rejeQ the uſe of wine as unlawful ; for they 
adminiſtered the Euchariſt in wine at evening ſervice * 
but, in their morning aſſemblies, they uſed water, for 
_ the ſmell of wine ſhould diſcover them to the hea- 
thens. 

St. Cyprian, who gives a long account of theſe in one 
of his epiſtles, tells us, it was the cuſtom of the church 
to uſe water mixed with wine, becauſe the water repre- 
ſents the people, as the wine does the blood of Chriſt ; 


and when both are mixed together in the cup, then 


Chriſt and his people are united. The council of Car- 
thage confirmed this practice: and Gennadius aſſigns two 
reaſons for it; firſt, becauſe it is according to the ex- 


ample of Chriſt; and ſecondly, becaufe, when our Sa- 


viour's fide was pierced with the ſpear, there came out 
water and blood. The author of the Commentaries on. 
St. Mark under the name of St. Jerom, gives another 
reaſon for mixing water with wine, namely, that by the 
one we may be purged from fin ;. and by the other, re- 
deemed from puniſhment. But there is no expreſs 
command for this; nor is it at all effential to the ſa- 
crament. | | CEN 
AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation which 
makes the eleventh ſign in the zodiac, marked thus, . 


1 conſiſts of forty-five ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue, of 


forty 


ARA 


forty in Tycho's, and in the-Britannic catalogue of | 


ety-nine. 

AOUATIC, in natural hiſtory, is an appellation given 
to ſuch things as live or grow in the water, 

AQUEDUCT,, the ſame with aquæduct. See Agy#- 
DUCT. | 

AQUEOUS, ſomething abounding with water, or 
that partakes of its nature. —_ 

The word is formed from the Latin, aguoſus, Which is 
derived from agua, water. | 
_ Aqueovs aber, in anatomy, called alſo the albu- 
gineous humour, is the utmoſt of the three humours of 
the eye, and fills up both its camerz. In this the uvea 
fluctuates as it were, and moves at liberty; this humour 
alſo, when loſt, will be repaired by nature. | 

AQUIFOLIUM, or AcRIFoL1uM, the holly tree, 
in botany, is an ever-green ſhrub very well known, 
was formerly planted in gardens, as an ornament. 
The wood is hard and ſolid, and is ſo heavy it will 
fink in water. The flowers are ſmall, monopetalous, 
and divided into four ſegments, with as many ſtamina, 
and a flower-cup divided into four parts, from which a 
piſtil ariſes, fixed into the hinder part of the flower, like 
a nail; it changes to a ſoft fruit, or berry, which is 
round, imbricated, and red, and is full of whitiſh 
ſtones. | 

The manner of raiſing this ſhrub is by ſowing the 
berries as ſoon as they are ripe, where they will continue 
a year and a half before they ſpring. The beſt time of 
tranſplanting this tree is in the beginning of April, in 
moiſt weather, and then there will be little danger of 
their growing. It was formerly uſed as a medicine, but 
is now — laid aſide. Some uſe the bark for making 
bird-lime. 

AQUILA, the eagle, in natural hiſtory. See the ar- 
ticle EAGLE. | 
Aqui, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of fifteen ſtars in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, of ſeventeen in Tycho's, and of ſeventy in the 
Britannic catalogue. | | 

AquiLa Marina, the ſea eagle, the name of a fiſh of 
the paſtinacha kind, with a head reſembling in ſome mea- 
ſure that of a toad. 

AQUILEGIA, Columbine, in botany, a plant with a 


| century, was the firſt Chriſtian who made uſe of 


| ſtanding ; and concludes they muſt 


ARA 


The ig of theſe characters has been 2 


ſukje& of 


diſpute in the republic of letters. Ihe leaned ace 
nerally of opiniqn chat the Arabic figures Were 
taught us by the Saracens, who borro a them ſrom the 


Indians. aliger was ſo fatisfied of their move 
he immediately pronounced a filyer medallian go — 


conſulted about, modern, his ſecing of the numeral 


figures 234, 235, on it. n opinion i 
Pres 23 who Ved towards the cloſe of he 1 


Father Mabillon even aſſures us, in his work de Re Di 
plomatica, that he bas not found them any where earlier 
than the fourteenth, 
Yet Dr. Wallis inſiſts on their bang of a much older 
ave been uſed in 
England, at leaſt as long ago as the time of Hermannus 
Contractus, who lived about the year 1050; if not in 
ordi affairs, yet at leaſt in mathematical ones, and 
particularly aſtronomical tables. Vid Mall. Agel. 
The ſame author gives us an inſtance of their anti- 
uity in England, from a mantle-tree of a chimney in 
the N houſe of Helendon in Northam Ire, 
wherein is the following inſcription in baſſo relievo, Me. 
133» being the date of the year 1133+ Phileſ. Tranſaf. 


o. 255. | 
Mr Lufkin furniſhes a yet earlier inſtance of their 
uſe, in the window of a houle, part of which is a Roman 
wall, near the market-place in Colcheſter ; where be- 
tween two carved lions ſtands an eſcutcheon, containing 
the figures 1090. Philaſ. Tranſat. No. 28 5. | 
Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe characters 
were not borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks; 
and that they were originally no other than the Greek 
letters, which we all know that people made uſe of to ex- 
preſs their numbers by. * 
ARABIAN Philoſophy, the ſtate of philoſophy among 
the ancient Arabians. ni 
Authors of great antiquity inform us, that the ancient 
Arabians applied themſelves very much to philoſophy, 
and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a peculiar and ſuperior 
ſagacity : but all they ſay on this head ſeems very un- 
certain. Indeed, after Iflamim, learning and the ſiudy 
of philoſophy were greatly eſteemed among this people; 
but this has no place in hiſtory till we come to the phi- 


branched and fibrous root, of a ſweetiſh taſte, It has 
leaves like meadow rue, cut on the edges, and bluiſh un- 
derneath, but above of a dark green. The flowers are 
pendulous, and conſiſt of many petals different from each 
other; from the middle of the flower ariſes the piſtil, 
beſet with ſtamina, which turns to a membraneous fruit, 
conſiſting of many huſks, or pods, each of which is full 


loſophy of the middle age; and, conſequently, proves 
nothing with regard to the philoſophy of the ancient in · 
| habitants of Arabia Felix. PRE 

Some men of letters have aſſerted, that the ancient 
| Arabs applied themſelves to philoſophical ſpeculations; and 
to maintain their opinion, raiſe imaginary ſyſtems which 
they attribute to them, and draw in the religion of the 


of black ſhining ſeeds. The colours of the flowers are 
various, as blue, red, white, fleſh-coloured, and green, 
upon which account it is cultivated in gardens, and they 
flower in May and June. For raiſing them, the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in a nurſery- bed in September, and in 
March following the young plants will appear above 
round, which ſhould be tranſplanted in the middle of 
May into good freſh earth, and ſet at nine inches diſtant 
every way. At Michaelmas they ny be removed into 
iA. of a flower-garden, and the May following 
they will produce flowers. It has been looked upon as 
an aperient and ſudorific ; but it is now out of uſe, 
AQUILICIA, or Aqui1LICIANA, in antiquity, ſa- 
crifices performed by the ancient Romans, in times of 
exceſſive drought, to obtain rain from the gods. 
AQUOEE, the ſame with aqueous. See Aqusous. 
ARA, the altar, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſtars, 
ARABESQUE, or ARABESK, ſometbing done after 
the manner of the Arabians. 
ARARIAN, ſomething that relates to Arabia, or the 
Arabs. 


| ARABIAN, or ARABIC Tongue, is a branch or dialect of | 


the Hebrew. | 
Father Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaks much of the beauty 
and copiouſneſs of the Arabic. He aſſures us it has no 
leſs than a thouſand names for a ſword ; five hundred for 
a lion; two hundred for a ſerpent ; and eighty for honey. 
An ALAN Figures or Gharaers, the numeral, figures 


Sabeans to their aid, which they pretend to have been 
the offspring of philoſophy. But all they advance in fa- 
vour of this opinion is founded on aſſertions and conjecs 


are wanting? They are even forced to acknowlegge: that 


faragius, the Arabian writers themſelves confeſs, that 


thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion, to induce them 


in his travels to improve his learning, did the Arabians . 


commonly uſed in arithmetical computations. = | 
| Ls. | 


tures ; and what are thoſe where proof and teſtimany 


the Greeks were of another opinion, looking on themas 
a moſt barbarous and ignorant people, withaut the: leaf 
tincture of learning. If credit may be given to Abul» 
before Iſſamim they were ſunk into the deepeſt i 
rance. X 
Theſe reaſons, however, do not ſeem ſtrong enough'ts 
to retract their opinion of the philoſophy they attribute 
to the ancient Arabs, The contempt the Greeks. ex» 
preſs for this nation, ſay they, proves only the pride of 
the Greeks, not the barbariſm of the Arabians, But 
what authority can they produce, or what writers. can 
they quote, in favour of- their opinion concerning; the 
pbiloſophy of the ancient Arabians ? They agree with 
Abulfaragius, that there are none ; this opinion 
ſtands on a very weak foundation. | Te 
Joſeph Peter Ludewig has ſignalized himſelf moſt in 
this diſpute, and ſeems to have had the. honour of the 
ancient Arabians very much at heart. He ſets out in 
this manner: Pythagoras, ſays he, as Porphyry relates, 


the honour of a viſit; ſtaid ſome time among them, and 
learned, of their philoſophers, divination by the chirping 
and flight of birds; an att in which they * 
: 0 oſes 


A R A 
 himfelf, inſtructed in all the learning of the 
233 choſe Arabia for. a retreat in bis __ pre- 


| ferable to other countries. Can one imagine the great 
legiſlator of the Hebrews would have chole this retreat if 


the people had been barbarous, ſtupid, and ignorant ? | 


Beſides, their origin leaves no room to doubt . the Im- 
rovement of their mind: they boaſt of their lineage 
2 Abraham, whom no one can deny to have been a 
eat philoſopher. By what firange accident is that 
Fark of pbiloſophic ſpirit extinguiſhed, which they in- 
herited from their common. father Abraham ? But what 
yet appears a ſtranger argument is this, that the ſacred 
writings, to give a more exalted idef of Solomon's wiſ- 
dom, place it in oppoſition, to the wiſdom of the wiſe 
men of the Eaſt, which, is certainly Arabia. From 
Arabia alſo came the queen of Sheba to admire the wiſ- 
dom of the philoſopher, inveſted with a diadem; this has 
been the conſtant opinion of all men of exudition. It is 
eaſy to prove that the Magi, who came out of the Eaſt 
to worſhip our Saviour, were Arabians. in ſhort, Abul- 
faragius is obliged to agree, that before the time of Iſſa- 
mim, to whom the revival of learning in that country 1s 
owing, they were perfe& maſters of their awn language, 
good poets, excellent oratots, and able aſtronomers, Is 
not this enough. to give them a right ta the title of phi- 
loſophers ?” 5 By Ah 4 | | 
No, it may be replied, the Arabians might have po- 
liſhed their language, have ſucceeded in compaſition, 
have been ſkilful in the ſblution of riddles, and interpre- 
tation of dreams; nay, though it be admitted they had 
ſome knowledge of the courſes of the ſtars, it will not 
follow they were philoſophers ; for all thoſe arts, if they 
merit the name, tend more to increaſe and encourage ſu- 
perſtition, than to diſcover truth, or diveſt the ſoul of the 
paſſions which enſlave it. As to what concerns Pytha- 
goras, nothing is more uncertain, than whether he tra- 
velled into the Eaſt or no: but, admitting he did, what 
are we to conclude, but that be learned from the Ara- 
bians all thoſe ſuperſtitious and extravagant notions he 
was ſo extremely fond of. It is needleſs to quote Moſes 
here; if this great man went into that country, and fet- 
tled there, by marrying. one of Jethro's daughters, it cer- 
tainly was not with a defign of ſtudying and encouraging 
them in their fooliſh curioſity in pbilaſopbical ſyſtems. 
Providence. permitted this. retreat af. Moſes among the 
Arabians, to carry among them the knowledge of the 
true. Gad, and his religion. The. philoſophy of Abra- 
ham, from whom they baaſt their deſcent, by no means 
proves their having cultivated this ſcience. Abraham 
might have been their primogenitor, and a great philo- 
ſopher; but their philoſophy is no neceſſary conſequence 
of this. If they loſt the thread of thoſe. moſt valuable 
truths they had learned from Abraham; if their religion 
degenerated into groſs jdolatry ; why might not their phi- 
loſophy, admitting Abraham to have taught it them, 
have been loſt alſo in courſe of time ? Beſides, it is not 
certain that theſe people deſcended from Abraham. This 
is a traditionary tale, that ſeems to have taken birth 
with Mahometaniſm, The Arabians, like the Maho- 
metans, to give the ſanction of authority to their errors, 
have pretended to deduce their origin from the father of 
the faithful. Another thing that overturns Ludewig's hy- | 
potheſis, is, that Abrabam's. philoſophy is a mere device 
of the Jews, who would fain perſuade us that the origin 
of all arts and ſciences is to be found among them. What 
they ſay in ſupport of the queen of Sheba's coming to 
viſit Solomon on the fame of his wiſdom, or of the wiſe 
men who came out of the Eaſt to Jeruſalem, will prove 
nothing more than has been advanced before. Let it be 
granted that this queen was born in Arabia; js it proved 
the was of the ſect of the Sabians ? No one will pretend 
to deny her to have been the moſt expert and ſagacious 
woman of her time; and that ſhe frequently puzzled all 
the kings of the Eaſt with her wiſe queſtions ; becauſe 
the ſacred writings have given this account of her. But 
what has this to do with the,philoſophy of the Arabiaps ? 
'e acknowledge very freely,, that the Magi who came 


out of the Eaſt were Arabians; that they were not with- 


out ſome knowledge of the courſes of the ſtars: we do 
* Me. 5 | Fr 


| ude the Arabians from this ſcience, 
* Ws they ſpoke their native language well ; ſuc- 


ARA 


, ceeded in ſome works of invention, 49 oratory, poetry ; 


but we are not to infer from hence that they were phils- 
 tivation of this part of literature. = 

A ſecond. argument in favour of the philoſophy df the 
ancient Arabians, and which is urged as a very forcible 
argument too, is the hiſtory of Sabianiſm, which ne- 
cellarily implies philoſophical knowledge, uppoſing all 
to be true which, is ſaid about it, We cannot conclude 
any thing from thence in favour of this opinion: for 
Sabianiſm is in itſelf a mixture of ſhameful idolatry and 
ridiculous ſuperſtition; much more likely to ſubvert and 
extinguiſh reaſon, than propagate true philoſophy ; be- 
ſides, it is not agreed in what age. this ſect firſt appeared. 
Men of the greateſt eminence for learning who have la- 
boured to- give light to this paſſage in hiſtory, as Hot- 


confeſs that there is no mention made of this ſect, either 
by tbe Greeks or Romans. | | „ 
We muſt take care not to confound theſe Sahians of 
Arabia with thoſe mentioned in the annals of the ancient 
eaſtern church, which were half Jews, half Chriſtians ; 
and boaſted of being the diſciples of St. John the Baptiſt ; 
great numbers of whom, even to this day, inhabit the 
city of Baſſora, near the banks of the Tigris, and the 
neighbourhood of the Perſian ſea, The famous Moſes 
Maimonides has extracted a large account of this ſect 
from the Arabic writers, and by examining their extra- 
vagant and ſuperſtitious ceremonies with attention, has 
very ingeniouſly juſtified the laws of Moſes in general; 
which at firſt might give offence to delicacy, if the wiſ- 
dom of theſe laws was not ſhewn by their oppoſition to 
the laws of the Sabians. A ſtronger barrier*could not be 
put between the Jews and Arabians, who were their 
1 * wn a | 
The Arabian philoſophy was entirely Sabian, and in- 
cluded the ſyſtem and ceremonies of 4 ſet of idola- 
tors. This was what Mahomet laboured ſo ftrenuouſly 
to aboliſh ; and he is even ſaid by ſome to have carried 
his oppoſition ſo far as to prohibit the very ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy. But his followers by degrees got over that 
reſtraint ; the laye of learning increaſed, and the pbi- 
loſophy of Ariſtotle was eſtabliſhed among them, during 
the memorable caliphate of Al-Mamon, Avicenna flou- 
riſhed in the eleventh century, and Ayerrhoes an hun- 
dred years after him; ſo that the honour of tranſlating 
the Greek philoſophy into Arabic, cannot belong to 
them, -notwithſtanding what has been ſaid on that ſub- 
ject; though they were doubtleſs the chief propagators 
of it through the countries of Europe. = 
Their method of philoſophizing was faulty; they fol- 
lowed Ariſtotle implicitly, and run into all the ſtrange 
ſuperſtitions of aſtrology. They founded ſchools and 
academies, became fond of ſubtilties and diſputation, and 
ſoon divided into different ſects. | ; 
As they choſe Ariſtotle for their maſter, ſo they chiefly 
applied themſelves to that part of philaſophy called logic; 
and thus became proficients in the knowledge of words, 
rather than of things: whence they have been called the 
talking philoſophers, and maſters of the wiſdom of words. 
Their philoſophy was phſeured by quaint arbitrary terms 
and notions, and on theſe, inſtead of eyident principles, 
their demontirations were founded. | 
ARARIAN Poetry, in the moſt ancient times, was no 
other than rhiming ; for it was deſtitute both of meaſure 
and cadence, But about the cloſe of the eighth cen- 
tury, and during the caliphate of Al-Rachid, it became 
an art, and was regulated by laws of proſody. It how- 
ever {till makes no diſtinction between long and ſhort 
ſyllables, the whole dependjng on rhime, a certain num- 
ber of letters, and the obſervation of certain cenſuræ, 
formed by carefully Autre the moveable from 
the quieſcent conſonants. ' A ſyllable to which a quieſcent 
letter is added at the end, becomes long by poſition; and, 
an the contrary, that ſyllable ſhort where it is wanting. 
Renaudot tells us, that the Arabian compoſitions in 
verſe are ſtill wild and irregular, being neither epic, 
dramatic, nor lyric: in ſhort, not reducible to any par- 
ticular kind. Their hymns to the deity, and their tales, 
are in the ſame ſtyle. Their compariſons, in which 


they abound, are taken, 11 very little choice, from 
q 


tents, 


ſopbers, and had applied. themſelves ſtrongly to the cul- 


tinger, Hyde, Pocock, and eſpecially the learned Spencer, 
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tents, camels, hunting, and the ancient manners of the | termination of men, or not fixed by any poſitive law or 

Arabs. | injunction. Thus arbitrary fines are mulcts impoſed at 
ARABIAN Phyſic, and Phyſicians, ſucceeded the Gre- | the pleaſure of the court or judge. 

cian, and handed down the art to us, with conſiderable ARBITRARY Power, See DEsrorisu. 

improvements, chiefly in the pharmaceutical and chemi-“ ARBITRATION, ARBITRAGE, or ARBITRAMENT, 

cal parts. | a power given by two or more contending parties to 
ARABICI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name of a ſe | ſome perſon or perſons to determine the diſpute between 

of heretics that appeared in Arabia during the reign of | them. 3 

the emperor Severus, about the yeat 207. Their hereſy ARBITRATOR, a OW extraordinary judge, 

conſiſted in holding that the ſoul both dies and riſes again | choſen by the mutual conſent bf both parties, to deter. 

with the body. Origen confuted them ſo fully, that they | mine controverſies between them. 


ingenuouſly acknowledged their etror. ARBOR, the Latin appellation for any tree in ge. 
Gum ARABIC. See GUM Arabic. neral. | 
ARABISM, an idiom or manner of ſpeaking peculiar | AR BOR Diane. See Dian# Arbor. | 
to the Arabs, or Arabic language. ARBoR, in mechanics, implies the principal part of à 
ARABLE Land, in — 2 that which is fit for | machine which ſerves to ſuſtain the reft ; alſo the axis or 
tillage, or has actually been plowed. ſpindle on which a machine turns. 
The word is derived from the Latin, aratrum, a plow. | ARBORESCENT,, an epithet applied to ſuch objects 


ARAC, or AnRAc, a ſpirituous liquor imported from | as reſemble trees. | 
the Eaſt-Indies. ARBORIST, a perſon ſkilled in that part of botany 
Tt is extracted from a vegetable juice called toddy, | which treats of trees. 
which flows by inciſion from the cocoa-nut tree. This ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady bower, 
Juice, after being fermented, is diſtilled in the common | formerly in great eſteem, but of late rejected, on account 
manner, and the produce is the arac. of its being damp and unwholeſome. 
ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, is an appellation | Arbours are generally made of lattice work, either in 
given to ſeveral different membranes, as the tunic of the | wood or iron, and covered with elms, limes, hornbeams g 
cryſtalline humour of the eye, the external lamina of | or with creepers, as honeyſuckles, jeſſamines, or paſſion. 
the pia mater, and one of the membranes of the ſpinal | flowers; either of which will anſwer the purpoſe exceed- 
marrow. | ing well, if properly managed. 1 
The word is Greek, and compounded of apayyn, 4 ARBUTUS, the ftrawberry-tree, in botany, a genus 
ſpider, or ſpider's web, and %%, reſemblance ; the | of ever-green trees, whoſe leaves are oblong, and ſerrated 
fineneſs of theſe membranes being ſuppoſed to reſemble | on the edges: the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and are 


that of the ſpider's web. „ ſhaped like a pitcher; the fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, 
ARAZOMETER, or WarTtR-poisE, an inſtrument | and, in its outward appearance, very like a ſtrawberry; 

for meaſuring the denſity or gravity of fluids. but is divided into hve cells, in which are contained 
The word is formed from the Greek, apaiws, thin, | many ſmall ſeeds. 

and ue, to meaſure. There are three ſpecies of this tree; 1. The common 


This inſtrument is generally made of a thin glaſs ball | ftrawberry-tree. 2. The ftrawberry-tree with longer 
with a taper neck, hermetically ſealed at the top, having | flowers, and egg-ſhaped fruit; and 3. The ſtrawberry- 
firſt as much mercury poured into the ball, as will keep | tree with double flowers. 
it ſwimming in an erect poſition. The neck is divided This tree has its name from the reſemblance the fruit 
into equal parts, and properly numbered; ſe that the | bears to that of a ſtrawberry, but is of an auſtere four 
lightneſs of the fluid is known by the depth the arzo- | taſte ; though I have been informed that, in Treland, 
meter ſinks in it; it being evident that the heavier any | where this tree abounds, the fruit is ſold and eaten, In 
Avid is, the leſs will be the diſtance the inſtrument will England they are chiefly brought to the markets with 
fink in it; and vice verſa. ſmall branches of the tree, having ſmall bunches of 

ARA OPAGUS. See AREOPAGUS. flowers upon them, and made up into noſegays, with 

ARAOSTYLE, in architecture, a term uſed by Vi- | other flowers, and ſome ſprigs of the amomum plinii, or 
truvius to ſignify the greateſt interval that can be made | winter cherry; which at that ſeaſon is very acceptable, 
between columns, and which conſiſts of eight modules, | when there are few flowers to be had. | 
or four diameters. See MoDuULE. The time of this fruit being ripe is in the months of 

AR/EOTICS, in medicine, remedies which rarify the October and November; at which ſeaſon the flowers are 
humours, and render them proper for being carried off | blown for the next year's fruit; ſo that from the time 


by perſpiration through the pores of the ſkin, of flowering to the ripening of the fruit is one whole 
The word is formed from the Greek, apaiwrix©», | year. 

which is derived from apa, to a # The beſt method of propagating theſe trees Is by ſowing 
ARAIGNEE, in the military art, ſignifies the branch, | their ſeeds, which ſhould be preſerved in dry ſand till 

return, or Ty of a mine. See the article Mine. March ; at which time you ſhould ſow them upon a very 
ARANEA Tuxica, or ARANEOSA, in anatomy; ſee | moderate hot bed, (which greatly promotes their vegeta- 

the article ARACHNOIDES. tion) covering it about a quarter of an inch with hgh 
ARANEA Coxcha, the ſpider-ſhell, in natural hiſtory, | earth, and ſcreening it from froſts, or great rains. To- 


a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of the murex. See | wards the latter end of April your young plants will ap- 
MuRex. pear ; you muſt therefore keep them clear from 
ARBALET, in antiquity, a kind of weapon, gene- and give them frequent waterings, as the ſeaſon may re- 
rally called at preſent a croſs-bow. See the article | quire, and ſhade them in hot weather; and if your 
CRoss-BOW. plants have done well, they will be, by autumn, about 
The ancients had alſo large machines of the ſame | five or fix inches high: but as theſe trees are ſubject to 
kind for throwing ſeveral arrows at a time. Theſe were | receive damage from froſts, eſpecially while they art 
generally called baliſtz. See BALIST A. young, you muſt hoop the bed over, that, when bad po 
ARBITER, in the civil law, implies a juége nomi- | weather comes, you may cover it with mats and ftraw to 
nated by the magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by the | keep out the froft. 
two contending parties, in order to decide their differ- The beginning of April following you may tranſplant 
ences according to law. theſe trees, each into a ſmall pot; but, in doing of this, arc 
The civilians make a difference between arbiter and | be very careful to take them up with as much earth to 
arbitrator, though both found their power on the com- their roots as poſſible ; for they are bad rooting plants» 
promiſe of the parties; the former being obliged to | and very ſubje& to miſcarry on being removed; and it 
judge according to the cuſtoms of the law, whereas the | is for this reaton I adviſe their being put into ſmall pots 
latter is at liberty to uſe his own diſcretion, and accom- | for when they have filled the pot with roots, they may be 
modate .ae difference in the manner that appears to him | turned out into large pots, or the open ground, without 
moſt juſt and equitable. _ - | any hazard of their dying. jj 
ARBITRARY, whatever is left to the choice or de- hen you have put your young plants into the 7 = 
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u ſhould plunge them into another very moderate 
P32. to . their tak ing new root, ſhading 
them from the ſun in the middle of the day, and giving 
them water as they may require: in this bed it will be 
roper to let the pots remain moſt part of the ſummer ; 
for if the pots are taken out, and ſet upon the ground, 
the ſmallneſs of their ſize will occaſion the earth to dry 
ſo faſt, that watering will ſcarce preſerve your trees 
alive ; but if they are kept growing all the ſummer, the 
will be near a foot high by the next autumn : but it will 
be adviſeable to ſcreen them from the froſt during their 
continuance in pots, by plunging them into the ground 
in a warm place, and covering them with mats in bad 
weather. 

When your trees are grown to three or four feet high, 
you may ſhake them out of the pots into the open ground, 
where they are to remain: but this ſhould be done in 
April, that they may have taken root before the 
winter, which would be apt to damage them if newly 
planted. Miller's Dia. | 

ARC, or ArRcn. See the article ArcHn. 

The word is formed from the Latin, arcus, a bow; 

ARCANUM, a ſecret, generally uſed to imply a re- 
medy, whoſe compoſition is concealed, in order to in- 
creaſe its value. 

ARCA Corps, in anatomy, the ſame with peticar- 
dium. See PERICARDIUM. 

ARCADIANS, the name of a ſociety of men of letters, 
who formed themſelves into a body at Rome, in the year 
1690, with a deſign to preſerve learning, and carry Italian 
poetry to perfection. 

They took the name of Arcadians partly from the 
rules of their ſociety, and partly from every new mem- 
ber's aſſuming, on his admiſſion, the fame of ſome ſhep- 
herd of ancient Arcadia. Once in four years they elect 
a prefident, under the title of guardian, appointing him 
twelve fellows, who decide all affairs of the ſociety. "The 
famous Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, was their pa- 
troneſs. They reckon by Olympiads, and celebrate their 
feſtivals of wit every fourth year. 

ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched buttreſs. 
See BUTTRESS. _ 

ARCH, in geometry, ſome part of a curve, intercepted 
between two points. 

ARCH of @ Circle is a part of its circumference. 

Equal ARCHEs are thoſe which contain the ſame num- 
ber of degrees, and are cut from the ſame circle. 

Similar ARCHEs are thoſe which contain the ſame num- 
ber of degrees, but cut from unequal circles. 

Diurnal Axcn, in aſtronomy, is that part of a circle 
which is deſcribed by any heavenly object between its 
riſing and ſetting. 

ofturnal ARCH is that part of a circle deſcribed by a 
heavenly object between its ſetting and riſing. The diur- 
nal and its ſucceeding noCturnal arch are together equal 


to a whole circle. 


ARCH of Progreſſion, or Direction, is the arch of the | 


zodiac, which a planet appears to paſs over when it 
_ in conſequentia, or according to the order of the 
ws. * 

ARCH of Retrogradation is an arch of the zodiac de- 
ſcribed by a planet, while it is retrograde, or its motion 
contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Viſion is an arch of an azimuth circle, inter- 
cepted between the center of the ſun, after its ſetting, 
and the horizon, when a ſtar, before hid in his rays, be- 
gins to appear again. 

ARCH, in architecture, implies a concave building, 
erected on a mould bent in the form of a curve, for ſup- 
porting ſome ſtructure. | 

Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ſtraight, as they 
are improperly called by workmen: 

Circular ARCHES are of three kinds, ſemicircular 
arches, ſcheme arches, and arches of the third and fourth 
point. 
 Semicircular ARCHES are thoſe that have their centers 
= the middle of the lines drawn from one foot to the 
other. | | 

Scheme or Skene ARCHEs are leſs than a ſemicircle, 


_ Tome containing ninety, and others only ſeventy de- 
&rees, 


F 
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ARCHES of the third and fourth Point, conſiſt of two 
arches of a circle, meeting in ah angle at the top, being 
drawn from the diviſion, of a chord into three or four 
parts at pleaſure: 

Elliptical Axchks conſiſt of ſemi-ellipſes, and have 
commonly key-ſtones and impoſts. They are uſually 
deſcribed by workmen on three centers. 

Straight Anchixs are thoſe uſed over doors and win- 
dows, having pain ſtraight edges, both above and below, 
parallel to each other; but both the ends and joints point 
towards a center, | : 

For the theory of arches, ſee the article BxipGe. 

Triumphal ARCH, a ſtately gate of a ſemicircular form, 
adorned with ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. erected in ho- 
nour of thoſe who have deſerved a triumph. 

Mzural Axch. See Murat. Arch. 

ARCHAUS. See AxchkEus. | 

ARCH-ANGEL, in theology, an intellectual being, 
or angel of the ſecond order in the celeſtial hierarchy. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, ap, chief, 
and ayytaS, an an gel. | 

ARCHANGEL, in botany, a name ſometimes given to 
the lamium. See LAamium. 

ARCH-BISHOP, a prelate, having ſeveral ſuffragan 
biſhops under him. 

Though biſhops, in the primitive church, were all 
veſted with the ſame office and authority, yet, as Chriſ- 
tianity increaſed, it was found neceſſary to enlarge the 
epiſcopal power: therefore, as before there was com- 
monly a biſhop placed in every . great city, ſo now, in 
every . as the Romans called it, or mother- 
city, of every province, wherein were courts of civil ju- 
dicature, there was a metropolitan, or archbiſhop, who 
had eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over all the biſhops of that 
province. His juriſdiction conſiſted in ordaining, or ra- 
tifying, the elections and ordinations of all other biſhops ; 
and once a year he was to ſummon them all to a ſynod, 
in which he preſided, to enquire into their conduct, to 
cenſure with ſuſpenſion, or deprivation, and to hear and 
determine cauſes between contending bifhops. 

Dr. Bingham is of opinion, that archbiſhop was ori- 
ginally but another name for patriarch ; though in pro- 
ceſs of time their juriſdiction became diſtin. 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of archbiſhoprics in England, 
if we may credit Bede, one of the moſt ancient writers of 
the Engliſh nation, was, in the time of Lucius, ſaid to 
be the firſt Chriſtian king of Eaglind who, after the 
converſion of his ſubjects, erected three atchbiſhoprics, 


in London, Vork, and Landaff, then called Caerleon. 


The dignity of archbiſhop continued in the ſee of Lon- 
don 180 years, when it was tranſlated to Canterbury, 
where it has continued ever fince. York remains a me- 
tropolitical ſee to this day. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury is tiled “ Primate, and Metropolitan of all Eng- 
land; and the archbiſhop of York, << Primate, and Me- 
tropolitan of England.“ 

ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers of the 
German empire, who preſents the cup to the emperor 
on ſolemn occaſions. This office belongs to the king of 
Bohemia. | 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of the empire, 
nearly the ſame with the great chamberlain of England. 
The elector of Brandenburgh was appointed archcham- 
berlain, by the golden bull. 

ARCHCHANTOR, the preſident of the chantors of 
a cathedral or collegiate church. 

ARCHDEACON, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary, or offi- 
cer, next to a biſhop, whoſe office extends over part, or 
ſometimes the whole dioceſe. | POR, 

There are ſixty archdeacons in England, who viſit the 
pariſhes ſubje& to their juriſdiction, enquire into the re- 
pairs of churches, reform abuſes, ſuſpend, excommuni- 
cate, &c. They likewiſe, in many places, induR clerks 
into their benefices. 

ARCH-DUEKE, a title given to dukes of greater au- 
thority and power than other dukes. 


ARCHE, among phyficians, implies the beginning or 


firſt period of a diſcaſe. 
The work is Greek, apyn, and fignifies beginning. 
ARCHED Legs, in horſemanſhip, when the knees of 
horſe ate bended in the form of an arch. This is 
- . reckoned 


ſpirit of urine, or urine itſelf mixed with quick- lime: in 


/ ances. It ſeems to make the marble ſomewhat more 
| brittle. 


reckoned a very great fault, and is often occaſioned by 
hard travelling. 

ARCHER, in the ancient military art, implied a per- 
ſon who fought with a bow and arrows. 

ARCHES, or Court of Axchks, the ſupreme court 
belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to which 
— lie from all the inferior courts within his pro- 
vince. 

ARCHET VPE, the firſt or original model of a work, 
which is copied after to make another like it. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, apyn, be- 
ginning, and Tuan@-, a type. ; 

This term is uſed by minters to lignify the ſtandard 
weight by which the others are adjuſted. ; 

ARCHEUS, among chemiſts, implies the predomi- 
nating principle of things, whereby their peculiar quali- 
ties are fixed and determined, Others, however, mean 
by this term, a certain univerſal ſpirit diffuſed through 
the whole creation, and which is the active cauſe of all 
the pheenomena in nature. They even attribute ideas 
to the archeus, and thence call them archeal ideas. 

ARCHIATOR, the chief or principal phyſician of a 
prince, who retains ſeveral of the faculty, 

The word is Greek, apy,a7p®, and compounded of 
«pxn, chief, and arp, a phyſician. 

ARCH IL, Archilla, in botany, a whitiſh moſs growing 
upon rocks in the Canary and Cape Verd Iflands, and 
which yields a rich purple tincture, fugitive indeed, but 
extremely beautiful. 

This weed is imported to us as it is gathered: thoſe 
who prepare it for the uſe of the dyer, grind it betwixt 
ſtones, ſo as to thoroughly bruiſe, but not reduce it into 
powder, and then — it occaſionally with a ſtrong 


a few days it acquires a purpliſh red, and at length a 
blue colour : in the firſt ſtate it is called archil, in the 
latter lacmus, or litmaſe. 

The dyers rarely employ this drug by itſelf, on ac- 
count of its dearneſs and the periſhablenefs of its beauty. 
The chief uſe they make of it is, for giving a bloom to 
other colours, as pinks, &c. This is effected by paſſing 
the dyed cloth or ſilk through hot water, lightly impreg- 
— with the archil. The bloom thus communicated 
ſoon decays upon expoſure to the air. Mr. Hellot in- 
forms us, that by the addition of a little ſolution of tin, 
this drug gives a durable dye; that its colour is at the 
ſame time changed towards a ſcarlet ; and that it is the 
more permanent, in proportion as it recedes the more 
from its natural colour. 

Prepared archil very readily gives out its colour to wa- 
ter, to volatile ſpirits, and to ſpirit of wine: it is the 
ſubſtance principally made uſe of for colouring the ſpi- 
rits of thermometers. As expoſure to the air deſtroys its 
colour upon cloth, the excluſion of the air produces a 
like effect in theſe hermetically ſealed tubes; the ſpirits 
of large thermometers becoming in the compaſs of a few 

ears colourleſs. M. I Abbe Nollet obſerves, (in the 
French Memoirs for the year 1742) that the colourleſs 
ſpirit, upon breaking the tube, ſoon reſumes its colour, 
and this for a number of times ſucceſſively ; that a watery 
tincture of archil, included in the tubes of thermometers, 
loſt its colour in three days ; and that in an open. deep 
veſſel it became colourleſs at the bottom, whilſt the 
upper part retained its colour. 

A ſolution of archil in water, applied on cold marble, 
ſtains it of a beautiful violet or purpliſh-blue colour, far 
more durable than the colour which it communicates to 
other bodies. | 
| Mr. du Foy ſays he has ſeen pieces of marble ſtained 
with it, which in two years had ſuffered inſenſible 
change. It ſinks deep into the marble, ſometimes above 
an inch; and at the ſame time ſpreads upon the ſurface, 
unleſs the edges be bounded by wax, or other like ſub- 


Linnzus informs us, in the Swediſh Tranſactions for 
the year 1742, that the true archil moſs is to be found 
on the weſtern coaſts of England; and ſuſpects, that 
there are ſeveral other more common moſles, from which 


_ * 


4 


foliaceus, umbilicatus, ſubtus lacunoſus linn. flor 


the liquor in the heaps to look like blood, the fex-watuy, 
and the ſun, and the puttefraction, having brought out 
the colour. Mr. Kalm, in an appendix to Linnzugy 
paper in the year 1745, mentions two forts of moſſeg 
actually employed in ſome parts of Sweden for dying 
woolen red: one is the Lichensides coralliforme apictbut cat” 
cineis, of Ray's Synopſis ; the other the Lichemides' ur. 
eum furinaceum, ſcutellarum umbone fuſto, of Dillenius. 
This laſt is a white ſubſtance, like meal clotted together 
found on the ſides and tops of hills. It is fhayed oF 
from the rocks after rain, purified from the ſtony mat- 
ters intermixed among it by waſhing with water, then 
dried in the ſun, ground in mills, and again waſhed and 
dried: it is then put into a veſſel with urine, and ſet 
for a month. A little of this tincture, added to boilin 
water, makes the dying liquor. In the ſame Franſactions 
for the year 1754, there is an account of another moſs, 
which, prepared with urine, gives a beautiful and durable 
red or violet dye to wool and filk. This is the Lichen 
Sur. It 
grows upon rocks, and is readily diſtinguiſhed from 
others of that claſs, by its looking as if burnt or parch- 
ed; conſiſting of leaves as thin as paper, convex alt over 
on the upper ſide, with correſponding cavities ' under- 
neath, adhering firmly to the ſtones by a little root under 
the leaves, and coming aſunder, when dry, as foon ag 
touched. It is gathered after rain, as it then holds beft 
together, and parts eafieſt from the ſtone. 

In France, a cruſtaceous mofs, growing upon rocks in 
Auvergne, is prepared with lime and urine, and em- 
ployed by the dyers as a ſuccedaneum to the Canary ar- 
chil, to which it is ſaid to be very little inferior: it is 
called orſeille d'Auvergne, or perelle. Mr. Hellot re- 
lates, that he has met with feveral other'moſſes, which, 
on being 2 in the ſame manner, acquire the ſame 
colour. The moſt expeditious way, he ſays, of trying 
whether any moſs will yield an archil or not, is, to 
moiſten a little of it with a mixture of equal parts of 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac and ſtrong lime water, and add a 
{mall portion of crude ſal ammoniac ; the glaſs is then 
to be tied over with a piece of bladder, and ſet by for 
three or four days. If the moſs is of the proper kind, 
the little liquor which runs from it upon inclining the 
veſſel, will appear of a deep crimſon colour ; and this af- 
terwards evaporating, the plant itſeff acquires the ſame 
colour. Lewis's Notes on Neumann's Chemiſtry. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to 2 
ſpecies of verſe invented by Archilochus. © | 

Theſe verſes conſiſt of ſeven feet, the four firft of 
which are ordinary dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees, 
and the three Jaſt trochees. The following verſe from 
Horace is of this kind : Fs | 


Sobvitur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni. 
 ARCHIMANDRITE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, was 


a name given by the ancient Chriſtians to what we now 
call an abbot. Father Simon obſerves, that the word 
mandrite is Syriac, and ſignifies a ſolitary, or monk. 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, a general name 
for a ſea interrupted with a great number of iſlands. 

The moſt celebrated Arcligebige, and that to which 
the name is in ſome meaſure appropriated, lies in the 
ſea between the coaſts of Greece, Mianalonka: and Aſia. 

ARCHISYNAGOGHUS, the chief of the ſynagogue; 
the title of an officer among the Jews, who preſided in 
their ſynagogues and aſſemblies. 

The number of theſe officers was not fixed, nor the 
ſame in all places; there being ſeventy in ſome, and in 
others only one. They are ſometimes called princes of 
the ſynagogue, and had a power of excommunicating 
ſuch as deſerved that puniſhment. 

ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled-in architecture, who 
not only draws the plans of edifices, but alſo ſuperintends 
and directs the artificers. | n 

The word is formed from the Greek, aN, princt- 
pal, and Tex T, workman. 4 

ARCHITECTONIC, ſomething endowed with the 
power. and ſkill of building, or calculated to aſſiſt the 
architect. | e, ; 

ARCHITECTURE, the art or ſcience of erecting 


valuable colours might be extracted: a quantity of ſea- 


moſs having rotted in heaps upon the ſhore, he obſerved * 


edifices, either for habitation or defence. 
Architecture 


Architecture is doubtlefs of very great antiquity, and 
was, perhaps, preceded only by agriculture itſelf. Hence 
'Theodoret calls the latter the eldeſt ſiſter of architecture. 
The exceflive heats of ſummer, the ſeverity of winter, 
the inconvenience of rain, and the violence of wind, 
{oon inſtructed mankind to ſeek for ſhelter, and provide 
themſelves with proper retreats to defend themſelves 
againſt the inclemencies of the weather. But theſe at 
fuſt were only ſmall huts, built very rudely with the 
branches of trees, and wy indifferently covered. In the 
time of Vitruvius, they ſhewed at Athens, as a curious 
relic of antiquity, the roof of the Areopagus, made of 
clay; and at Rome in the temple of the Capitol, the cot- 
tage of Romulus thatched with ſtraw. 

After theſe rude eſſays, buildings of wood were intro- 
duced, and theſe ſuggeſted the idea of columns and ar- 
chitraves. The . en were modelled from the trees 
uſed to ſupport the roof, and the architrave from the 
large beam laid between the columns and the roof. 

ut, in conſequence of a continual application. to 
building, the workmen became every day more induſtri- 
ous and more expert. Inſtead of thoſe ſlight huts, with 
which they were at firſt contented, they began to erect 
walls of ſtone and brick upon ſolid foundations, and to 
cover them with boards and tiles. In proceſs of time, 
their reflections, founded on experience, led them to diſ- 
cover the juſt rules of proportion, ſo natural to man ; the 
great Author of his being haying implanted its principles 
in his ſoul, to make him ſenſible that he is born for 
order. | 

It was therefore by degrees that architeQure attained the 
height of perfection to which the maſters of the art have 
carried it. It was originally confined to the mere ne- 
ceſſaries and uſes of life, having nothing in view. but ſo- 
lidity, healthfulneſs, and convenience. Afterwards the 
architects laboured to adorn their edifices, and called in 
the other arts to their aſſiſtance. 

Moſes tells us that Cain built a city; and hence we 
learn both the time when, and place where, architecture 
had its origin. Aſia was therefore the cradle of archi- 
tecture; there it had its birth, and there it attained a 
conſiderable degree of perfection; and thence it ſpread 
into other parts of the world. | 

Babylon and Nineveh, the largeſt and moſt magnificent 
cities mentioned in hiſtory, were built by Nimrod, the 
grandſon of Noah, and the firſt of conquerors. They 
were not indeed at firſt carried to that prodigious mag- 
nificence which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world; but 
they were certainly very large and extenſive. 

The erection of the famous pyramids, the labyrinth, 


and a prodigious number. of temples in Egypt, together | 


with the amazing obeliſks, which are to this day the ad- 
miration and ornament of Rome, ſhew with what ardor 
and ſucceſs the Egyptians applied themſelves to archi- 


tecture. 
This art, however, is neither indebted to Aſia nor 


Egypt for that degree of perfection it attained; and there 


is reaſon to doubt whether the buildings of both were 
not more remarkable for their enormous magnitude, 
than valuable for their juſtneſs and regularity. But 
however that be, it appears from the very names 
of the three principal orders, that the invention if not 
the perfection of them, is to be aſcribed to Greece; and 
that it was ſhe that preſcribed the rules, and ſupplied the 
models of them. It was in her ſchool that true taſte 
preſided, and thither we muſt have recourſe, if we deſire 
to excel. | 

It is indeed a misfortune that not one ſingle treatiſe 
written by the Greeks upon architecture, has reached 
our hands, The only books we have of theirs upon this 
ſubject, are the ſtructures of thoſe ancient maſters Mill 
ſubliſting, whoſe beauty is univerſally acknowledged, 
and which have for almoſt two thouſand years been the 

admiration of all good judges. Theſe ſtructures are ſu- 
perior to all the precepts they could have left us; as 
practice in every thing infinitely excels theory, 

The Romans borrowed the art from the 8 and 
under Auguſtus, when good taſte univerſally prevailed, 
carried it to a great degree of perfection. But it fell with 
the weſtern empire, and was not recovered for the ſpace 
of twelve centuries. 

I4 | 


naval. 


ARC 


[| The ravages of the Viſigoths, in the fifth century, de- 
ſtroyed moſt of the beautiful monuments of antiquity z 
and architecture became ſo rude and artleſs, that their 
profeſſed architects were totally ignorant of juſt de- 
ſigning, wherein its whole beauty conſiſts: and hence 
a new method of building took place, called the Gothic. 
Charlemagne did every thing in his power to reſtore 
architecture; and the French applied themſelves to it 
with ſucceſs, under the encouragement of Hugh Capet. 
His ſon Richard purſued the ſame plan; ſo that by de- 
grees the modern architecture became as faulty for its 
exceſs of delicacy, as the Gothic was before for its 
maſſineſs. 6 : 
The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, 
who. had acquired ſo much knowledge in ſculpture, 
made the perfection of their art to conſiſt wholly in the 
delicacy and multitude of the ornaments with which 
they decorated their buildings, with the utmoſt care and 
ſolicitude, though frequently without either judgment or 
e 8 | 
In the two laſt centuries, the architects of Italy, Eng- 
land, and France, employed themſelves wholly in re- 
trieving the primitive ſimplicity and beauty of ancient 
architecture; and ſo far ſucceeded, that our churches, 
palaces, &c. are now built after the models of anti- 


quity. 


And hence every building is, or ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſim- 
plicity defired; and conſequently a different proportion 
obſerved in the various members of the edifice. In theſe 
different proportions conſiſt the five orders of architec- 
ture, all invented at different times and on different oc- 
caſions. Theſe are called the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, and Compoſite. . See ORDER. 

Architecture is alſo divided into civil, military, and 

Civil ARCHITECTURE teaches the method of erecting 
all kinds of buildings, as palaces, churches, private 
houſes, &c. and the rules to be obſerved are ſolidity, 
convenience, and beauty; order, diſpoſition, proportion, 
decorum, and ceconomy. Solidity implies the choice 
of a good foundition, and ſound materials z convenience 
conſiſts in ſo ordering the parts of an edifice that they 
may not embarraſs one another ; beauty is that agreeable 
form and pleaſing appearance which it exhibits to the eye 
of the ſpectator; order gives every part of the building a 
convenient bigneſs, whether conſidered alone, or in rela- 
tion to the whole; and the diſpoſition is the agreeable 
union of all the parts. Proportion is the relation that. 
all the work has to its parts, and which every one ſepa- 
rately hath to the whole ; decorum teaches the architect 
to have a regard to deſign, cuſtom, and nature; and ceco- 
nomy, to conſider the expence, in order to regulate the 
form and manner of the fabric. 

The only entire piece upon architecture among the 
ancients is that of Vitruvius : and the moſt celebrated of 
thoſe who have written on that ſubje& ſince his time, 
are, Baptiſta Alberti, Palladio, Scamozzi, Blonde], 
Goldman, Perrault, Sir Henry Wotton, Sturmius, and 
Wolhus. 

Military ARCHITECTURE is the ſame with what is ge- 
nerally called fortification. See FORTIFICATION. 

Naval ARCHITECTURE is the art of building ſhips. 
See SHIP-BUILDING. 5 

Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE is that which conſiſts of 
projections, painted either in claro oſcuro, or in colours 
imitating marble. _ 

ARCHITECTURE in Perſpecliue is a ſort of building, 
wherein the members are of different modules, and di- 
miniſh - proportionally to their diſtance, in order to 
make the firuQure appear longer to the view than it 


really is. | 

ARCHITRAVE, in architecture, is that part of the 
order of columns, lying immediately upon the capital. 
It has its name from repreſenting the principal beam in 
a timber building. x | 

The word is compounded of the Greek, apy @-, chief, 
or principal ; and the Latin, trabs, a beam. 

his member, when placed over the chimney, is called 

the mantle- piece, and when over a door or window, the 


hyperthyron. | | | 
Tenn 5s ARCHI- 


ARD 


ARCHIVAULT, in archite&ure, implies the inner 
center of an arch, or a band adorned with mouldings, 
running over the faces of the arch-ſtones, and bearing 
upon the impoſts. It has only a ſingle face in the Tuſcan 
order, two faces crowned in the Doric and Ionic, and 
the ſame mouldings as the architrave in the Corinthian 
and Compoſite. f 

ARCHIVE, or ARrcHives, an apartment in which 
the records, charters, and other papers of a ſtate or com- 
munity are depoſited. 

The word is formed from the Latin, arca, a cheſt. 

ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marſhal of the empire; 
a dignity belonging to the elector of Saxony. 

ARCHON, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrate of 
Athens, after the aboliſhing of monarchical government. 
It was alſo an appellation given to ſeveral officers, both 
Civil and religious, under the Greek emperors. 

The word is Greek, apyov, and literally fignifies a go- 
vernor or commander, | | 

ARCHONTICI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of 
heretics that appeared towards the cloſe of the ſecond 
century; and were fo called from their holding that the 
world was created by angels, whom they called arcontes. 
They were a branch of the Valentinians. 


ARCHPRIOR, a name by which the maſter of the! 5 
in the Eaſt-Indies. It is in great requeſt 1 the natives, 


order of the knights-templars was ſometimes called. 

ARCHTREASURER, the grand treaſurer of the 
German empire; a dignity belonging to the duke of 
Brunſwic, king of Great Britain, It is alſo claimed by 
the elector palatine. 

ARCTIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet applied to the 
north- pole, and alſo to a ſmall circle of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the equator, and 23. 30”. diſtant from the 
north-pole. See POLE and SPHERE. 

The word is formed from the Greek, ap, which 
is derived from apx7@-, a bear, becauſe of a conſtellation 
called by us the little bear, the laſt ſtar in the tail 
whereof points nearly to the north-pole. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, in aſtronomy, the name of a 
conftellation otherwiſe called Boõtes. See Bo Es. 

ARCTURUS, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude in the ſkirt of Boòtes. Its longitude is 209. 58“ 
2”, of A, and its latitude 30%. 57. 0”. N. 

ARCTUS, «aezz7@-, in aſtronomy, the Greek name 
for the conſtellations called by the Latins, arſa major and 
minor, and by us, the great and little bear. See URSA 
Major and Minor. | 

ARCUATION, in gardening, the method of raifing 
trees by layers, which is done in the following manner : 

Strong mother plants or tools muſt be planted in a 
clear border, and in a ſtraight line, about fix feet aſunder, 
When theſe have ſhot five or ſix main branches from the 
root, and as many collateral branches, the former muſt 
be bent to the ground, and there faſtened, The ſmall 
branches muſt be covered three inches deep upon the 
joints, and have a large baſon of earth made round them 
to hold the water. | 

About the middle of September they may be opened, 
and if they have taken root may be immediately remaved 
into the nurſery ; but if they have not ſufficiently ex- 
tended their roots, they muft be ſuffered to remain till 
the ſpring, and then tranſplanted. 

ARCUATION, in furgery, denotes a diſtortion or incur- 
vation of the bones. | 

ARCUTIO, the name of a machine confiſting of a 
board covered with hoops, and ufed, by the nurſes of 
Florence, to prevent. the child from being overlaid. 
Every nurſe is obliged to lay her child in an arcutio, un- 
der pain of excommunication. 

ARDASSES, in commerce, the coarſeſt of all the ſilks 
brought from Perſia. V 

ARD Ea, the heron, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
long-beaked birds; diſtin uiſhed from all others by having 
the middle toe of each foot ſerrated, or jagged, with a 
ſeries of ſcales on its outer fide, - | | 

ARDENT, ſomething hot, or as it were burning. 

The word is formed from the Latin, ardens, which is 
derived from ardeo, to burn. | 

ARDEN Fever, a violent burning fever. See Fever. 

_ ARDENT Spirits, thoſe diſtilled from fermented vege- 
tables; ſo called becauſe they eaſily take fire and burn. 


ARDERS, among huſbandmen, implies the fallow... 
ings or plowings of grounds. See FALLOWIßF o. 
ARDO VEzxTRICUL1, the cardialgia, or heart - burn. 
See CARDIALGIA. EI BE: + 
AREA, in a general ſenſe, implics any plain ſurface 
whereon we walk, &c. i FOR 
F The word is Latin, and properly ſignifies a threſhing- 
oor. 
AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content of 
any figure. 'Thus, if a figure, ex. gr. a field, be in form 


of a ſquare, and its fide be 30 feet long, its area is ſaid 


to be goo ſquare feet, or it contains 900 little ſquares, 
each a foot every way.— For the method of finding the 
areas of figures, fee each under its reſpective name, 
AREA, in aſtronomy, the ſpaces which revolving bo- 
dies deſcribe by means of rays drawn to the center of 
force. Thus, if a body revolving about the center of 
force 8, (plate XV. fig. 2.) moves in the orbit AMT, 
the ſpaces AS M, MSA, are thoſe reſpectively deſcribed 
by the body when arrived at the points M and A, and 
are exactly proportional to the times of their deſcrip. 
tion, 
AREA, among phyſicians, the ſame with alopecia, 
See ALOPECIA. | 
ARECA, the fruit of a ſpecies of palm-tree, 


who are perſuaded that it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and 
carries off every thing that might corrupt the gums. . 
ARENA, fand, in natural hiſtory. See SAN. 
ARENA, in antiquity, the place where the gladiators, 
&c. fought ; ſo called from its being always covered 
with ſand to conceal the blood ſpilt in the combat from 
the view of the people. | | 
ARENATION, a kind of dry bath, where the pa- 
tient fits with his bare feet on hot ſand. 
- AREOLA, among anatomiſts, the coloured circle 
| ——_— the nipple of the breaſt. | 
AREOPAGUS, or Axor Aus, in antiquity, a ſo- 
vereign court at Athens, fo famous for the juftice and 
impartiality of its decrees, that the gods themſelves are 
ſaid to have ſubmitted their diſputes to its determina- 
tion. c <> 
ARGEA, or ARGE1, in antiquity, thirty human 
figures made of ruſhes, and thrown annually by the 
7 or veſtals into the Tiber, on the day of the ides 
or May. 
ARGEMONE, in botany, the thorny Mexican poppy, 
a genus of plants with roſaceous flowers, and a unilocu- 
lar capſule for its fruit. 
- ARGENT, in heraldry, the white colour in the coats 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets ; the white in the 
arms of ſovereign princes, being called luna ; and that 
in the arms of the nobility, 199. 
This is expreſſed, in engraving, by the parts being left 
plain, without any ſtroke from the graver. IT 
ARGENTARIA Cxzera, in natural hiſtory, an earth 
perfectly white and pure, found in Pruſſia, and greatly 
eſteemed for cleaning plate. | | 
ARGENTINA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fiſh 
found in ſeveral parts' of the Mediterranean. It reſem- 
bles a pike, and has an oblong round body without 
ſcales. It is of a greeniſh aſh- colour above the lateral 
lines, but below them of a bright ſhining filver colour, 
eſpecially over the covers of the gills. The ſnout is 
oblong ; the mouth of a moderate ſize, without teeth 
in the jaws, though there are fix or eight crooked ones 
near the end of the tongue, The eyes are Jarge; with a 
ſilver- coloured iris; and the brain may be ſeen through 
the ſkull. About the middle of the back is a fin, ſup- 
ported by ten rays. The tail is forked; but the Principal 
mark that diftinguifhes it from all other, fifh, is the air 
bladder, which 1s conical at both ends, and outwardly 
looks as if covered with poliſhed ſhining leaf filver. This 
is made uſe of to counterfeit pearls, It is often brought 
to the fiſh-markets at -R me. | | 
ARGENTINA, filver-weed or wild tanſy, in Knit a 
low creeping plant, with winged leaves, compoſed of 
ſeven or eight pair of oblong indented ſegments fet along 
a middle rid, with fmaller portions between, green above, 
and covered with a filver-coloured down underneath: the 


— 


— 


flowers, which riſe on long pedicles in the boſoms of the 
leaves, 


compoſed each of five gold- coloured petals, 
2 & threads in the midale, and followed by 
a ſmall cluſter of naked ſeeds. It is perennial ; common 
by the ſides of rivulets and in moiſt uncultivated places; 
and flowers in June. | ; nod 0 
The leaves of argentina have been generally looked 
upon as ſtrong aſtringents, and recommended as ſuch in 
guxes and hæmorrhages. That they have an aſtringent 
quality is manifeſt to the taſte, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with ſolutions of —_— vitriol; but in 
the leaves in ſubſtance, whether or dry, and in their 
infuſions, decoctions, and expreſſed juice, the prepara- 
tions which have been generally made of them, the aſtrin- 
gency is very weak; and even the extracts made from 
them, by water and by rectified ſpirit, in which all their 
active matter is concentrated, are only among the milder 
ſtyptics or corroborants. The ſpirituous extract is 
ſtronger than the watery, and in proportionably ſmaller 
quantity. Lewis's Hiſtory ef the Materia Medio. 
ARGENT UM, filver, in natural hiſtory. See 81- 


VER. 

ARGILLA, clay. See CLav. | iq ow 

ARGO, in antiquity, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated among 
the poets, as being that wherein the Argonauts made their 
expedition, 5 a L 24 

Ak O Navis, or the ſhip, in aſtronomy, is the name 
of a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
The number of ſtars is 8 in Ptolemy's catalogue; in 
Tycho's 11; and in Mr, Flamfſteed's 25. 4 

ARGOL, red tartar. See TARTAR. blog 21 

ARGONAUTS, in antiquity, a company of illuſtri- 
ous Greeks, who embarked with Jaſon, in the ſhip Argo, 
on an. expedition to Colchis, in order to acquire the 
golden fleece. | 1e 

ARGUMENT, Argumentum, in rhetoric and logic, 
implies an inference drawn from premiſes, the truth of 
which is indiſputable, or at leaſt highly probable. 

The arguments of orators have particular denomina- 
tions, according to the topics whence they are derived: 
thus we meet with arguments from affection, which in- 
tereſt the paſſions of the perſon to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed; arguments ad hominem, or thoſe drawn from the 
profeſſed principles of the auditor, &c. {93% 09 

The arguments of logicians are the ſyllogiſm, en- 
thymem, induction, &c. See SYLLOGISM, EN TH- 
MEM, &c. | | 1 
ARGUMENT, in aſtronomy, implies a known arch, 
by the affiftance of which we ſeek another unknown. 

Thus the argument of the moon's latitude is her 
diſtance from the node; and the argument of inclination 
is an arch of a planet's orbit, intercepted between the 
aſcending node, and the place of the planet from the ſun, 
numbered according to bo order of the figns. | - | 

ARGUMENT alſo implies the abridgement or heads of 
a book, chapter, poem, &c. . * ol 

ARGUMEN TATION, the act of arguing ; and the 
manner of framing argument. PIPE SLY! 

ARGUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of an uncom- 
mon ſerpent found in Guinea; and fo called from its 
being covered with ſpots from the head to the tail, re- 
ſembling eyes. On the back there is a double row of 
them, which are the largeſt, and the ground colour of 
the ſcales is a bright cheſnut, except on the back between 
the eyes, where it is of a dark brown. TIONS At. 

ARGUS is alſo. the name of a very curious ſhell; about 
three inches long, two in diameter, and ſomewhat leſs in 
height. The mouth is wide, and the lips are continued 
at each extremity in the form of a broad ſhort beak, each 
way. The general colour is yellowiſh, only there are 
three brown bands of a conſiderable breadth; running 
over it; and the whole ſurface is adorned with a multi- 
tude of round ſpots, like eyes, from whence it has its 
name. It is brought from Africa and the Eaſt Indies. 

ARIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ct of heretics, 
who followed the opinions of Arius, a preſbyter of Alex- 
aria, in the time of the patriarch: Alexander. He 
broached his hereſy in the beginning of the fourth cen- 


. 51 | | ere 
The Arians denied the three perſons in the holy Tri- 
uty to be of the fame ſubſtance ;. aſſerted that there was 
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time, mutable in nature, and, like the angels, liable to 
fin ; and that being united to human fleſh, he ſupplied 
the place of a human foul, and conſequently was ſubject 
to ſufferings and pain. In their doxologies they aſcribed 
„Glory to the Father, through the Son, and in the 
„Holy Ghoſt.” - 1010 zT Al! 
ARIANISM, the doctrine or tenets of the Arians. 
ARIDAS, a kind of taffaty, manufactured in the Eaſt 
Indies, from a ſhining thread drawn from certain plants z 
and hence they are ſtiled aridas, or herbs. | 
ARIES, the ram, in aftronotny, a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars, drawn on the globe in the figure of a ram. 
It is the firſt of the twelve figns of the zodiac, from 
whence 2 twelfth part of the ecliptic takes its name ; and 
is marked thus 7. | £5 1 | 
The number of ſtars in the conſtellation aries, in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue is 18; in Tycho's 21; and in Mr. 
Flamfteed's 66. . 
ARIEs, the battering ram; Ste BaTTERING RAM. 
ARISH;'a Perſian long meaſure, containing about 
ARIS FA; among botaniſts, a long needle-like' beard, 
which ſtands out from the huſk of a grain of corn, graſs, 
&c. it js alſo called an. ener 
ARISTROCRAC V, a form of government where the 
ſupreme power is lodged in the principal perſons of the 
ſtate, either on account of their nobility, their capacity, 


. « 


or their probity. Patty | 
The word is Greek, and compounded of epro©-, prin- 
cipal, and xpz 74, 'to command. * e 
ARISTOLOCHIA; birth-wort, in botany. See 
BixTH-WoRT. 25 


ARIS TOTELIAN, fomething chat relates tothe phi- 


| loſopher- Ariſtotle. | 


ARISTOTELIAN Philoſophy, the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 
ſometimes called the peripatetic philoſophy. 

The philoſopher, from whom the denomination ariſes, 
was the ſon of Nicomachus, phyſician of Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia; born in the yeat of the world 3566; be- 
fore Chriſt, 348 at Stagira, a town of Macedonia; or 
as others ſay, of Thrace; whence he is alſo called the 


r 2; 1 
t ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a diſciple 
of Plato, and attended in the academy till the death of 
that philoſopher. Repairing afterwards to the court of 
king Philip; at his return he found that Xenocrates, 
during his abſence, had put himſelf at the head of the 
academic ſett; upon which he choſe the Lyceum for the 
ſcene of his future diſputations. s 

It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got 
the appellation, Peripateticus; whence his followers were 
alſo called peripatetics. Though others will have him to 
have been thus named, from his attending on Alexander 
at his recovery from an illneſs, and diſcourſing with him 
as he walked about. 
Ariſtotle was a perſon of admirable genius, and of great 
and various learning. Averrhoes makes no ſcruple to 
call him, „The genius of nature, the limit of human 
+ underſtanding ;” and declares him “ ſent by Provi- 
„ dence to teach us all that may be known.” He is 
accuſed of a too immoderate defire of fame, which led 
him to deftroy the writings of all the philoſophers before 
him, that he might ſtand ſingly, and without competi- 
tors. And hence, in the ſchools, Ariſtotle is called, 
The philoſopher. Laertius, in his life of Ariſtotle; 
enumerates his books to the number of 4000 ; of which 
ſcarce above 20 have ſurvived to our age. | 

This great philoſopher has.been deified by ſome, and 
deſpiſed by others; but a ſhort view of his works will 
abundantly convince us, that both theſe extremes are ill 
founded. His firſt eſſays were on oratory, and poetry 
which, in all probability, he compoſed for the uſe of his 
royal pupil, Alexander the Great. Theſe books are 
maſter=pieces'; and his ſtudy of Homer gave him fo fi- 
niſhed a taſte in poetry and rhetoric, that whoever would 
now ſpeak or write —_— of thoſe fubjeRs, muſt ob- 
ſerve his precepts ; and, perhaps, theſe performances do 
moſt honour to his memory, t. 

His ethics are very dry, barren, and unfruitful; offer 
nothing to us, but general views and metaphyſical propo- 


a time when the ſon was. not; that he was created in 


ſitions; fitter to adorn the mind and load the memory, 
, than 


than touch the heart, and correct the will: and this ſpirit 
prevails in all the moral writings of our philoſopher. A 
ſketch of his principal doctrines will ſufficiently prove 
this aſſertion. 1. The happineſs of man, ſays he, con- 
ſiſts not in riches, pleaſures, power, nobility, nor philo- 
ſophichal ſpeculations ; but rather in certain habits of the 
ſoul, which render him more or leſs perfect. 2. Virtue 
is full of charms ; conſequently a virtuous life muſt be 
happy. 3. Though virtue be ſufficient of. itſelf, = it 
cannot be denied, but that riches, honours, a noble irth, 
beauty of body, and things of this nature, greatly contri- 
bute to advance the happineſs of man. 4. Every virtue 
keeps the mean betwixt two extremes: thus courage is 
the mean betwixt fear and raſnneſs; liberality, betwixt 
avarice and extravagance, &c. from whence we may 
conclude, that the number of vices are twice the number 
of virtues ; becauſe every virtue has on each fide an op- 
poſite vice. 5. He diſtinguiſhes two ſorts. of juſtice ; the 
one he calls univerſal, the other particular. Univerſal 
juſtice tends to the preſervation of civil ſociety, by the 
reſpect and obedience it inſpires and enjoins for the laws. 
Particular juſtice conſiſts in rendering every man his 
due; and is of two ſorts, diſtributive and communica- 
tive. Diſtributive juſtice diſpenſes rewards and puniſh- 
ments to every citizen, according to his merit, and is 
founded on a geometrical proportion. Communicative 
juſtice has commerce for its object; conſiſts in rendering 
to every man his due; and muſt proceed according to 
arithmetical proportion. 6. Friendſhip ariſes either from 
the pleaſure we find in a perſon's converſation, the profit 
which may reſult from it, or from the merit of ſome emi- 
nent qualities, founded on the virtue we diſcover in the 
object: this laſt is true friendſhip ; benevolence, properly 
ſpeaking, is not friendſhip, though it leads to it. 
Ariſtotle has ſucceeded much better in his logic than 
in his ethics. His logic diſcovers all the principal ſprings 
of the art of reaſoning ; he deſcends ſoon to the thoughts 
of man; diſtinguiſhes his ideas; ſhews their connection; 
purſues them through all their deviations and ſeeming 
contrarieties ; and at laſt reduces them to a fixed point. 
If the extent of the mind could have been known, 
Ariſtotle would certainly have diſcovered it. Is it not 
ſurpriſing that, by the different combinations he has made 
of all the forms the mind can put on in reaſoning, he has 
confined it in ſuch a manner, by the rules he has laid 
down, that it can never deviate from its object, nor rea- 
ſon abſurdly ? But this method, though ſo much extolled 
by all philoſophers, is not free from faults. 1. He is too 
prolix ; all his books of categories might be reduced to 
a few pages; the ſenſe is drowned in a ſuperfluity of 
words, 2. He is obſcure and intricate ; he expects — 
to gueſs at his meaning; would have his reader, like 
himſelf, know what he intended. A man of the beſt ca- 
pacity muſt often deſpair of having fully underſtood him 
in his doctrine of the analyſis and ſyllogiſm. 
Let us now conſider Ariſtotle's natural philoſophy; 
and here we ſhall principally follow the famous Lewis 
Viſis, who has proceeded very methodically on the ſub- 
ject, by taking notice of all this "hiloſopher's phyſical 
works ; he begins with his eight books of Natural Prin- 
ciples; which ſeem rather ſo many different memoirs, 
than a book wrote on one and the ſame plan. Theſe 
eight books treat of bodies extended in general, which is 
the object of phyſics ; and, in particular, of the principles 
of bodies, and all that is connected with theſe principles, 
as motion, place, time, &. Nothing is more confuſed 
than the long detail he gives us; his definitions render 
things, clear and evident in themſelves, obſcure and un- 
intelligible. Ariſtotle begins with condemning all the 
philoſophers who went before him, and even in very 
harſh terms, for having admitted only one principle. 
With regard to himſelf, he lays down three principles, 
which are matter, form, and privation. Matter, accord- 
ing to him, is the general ſubject on which nature ope- 
rates: this matter is eternal; the parent of all things; 
which eagerly longs for motion, and deſires to be united 
to form. Ariſtotle's definition of his firſt matter is a kind 
of jargon ; he defines it in theſe terms: << That which 


its being can be determined.” If he only means, ac- 
cording to his method of conſidering things, firſt in a ge- 
Prat . 


falſe, as is abundantly proved by experiments; for, in 


a 


neral view, and afterwards deſcending to particulars tha 
this firſt matter had no other foundation than his 

conception, nor exiſtence, but in an arrangement 
ideas, to reaſon on the ſubject, it may be granted him: 
but then this firſt matter is an imaginary being, a mere 
abſtract idea, which exiſts no more in general than , 
flower, or man, which are but parts of the uni 
Some are of opinion Ariſtotle meant, by his firſt matter. 
not only body in general, but a certain uniform : 
which, like yielding wax, took any impreſſion ; out of 
which all things were formed, and into which re. 
turn at their diſſolution; that all bodies were the fam 
and differed only with reſpect to their figure, quantity 
motion, or reſt, which are all accidents. This opinion. 
which owes its origin to Ariſtotle, appeared fo ſpecious 
to all philoſophers, both ancient and modern, that it ha 
been generally adopted; though nothing can be more 


conſequence of this doctrine, if motion produced out or 
this firſt. matter, this original paſte or wax, an animal, 2 
tree, or a maſs of gold; take away this motion, the ani. 
mal, the tree, the gold, muſt return to their pri 
paſte ; Empedocles, Plato, Ariſtotle, and the ſchoolnen, 
aſſert this : but it is falſe, 
diſſolution, ſeparates into different maſſes, ſkin, hair, 
fleſh; bone, &c. The mixed body reſolves itſelf into wa- 
ter, ſand, ſalt, and earth: but the moſt powerful diſſol. 
vents, and the hotteſt fire, can never produce any change 
in theſe ſimple bodies. Sand remains ſand, iron remain 
iron; gold, purified, ſuffers no change; the Caput mor. 
tuum will always remain a caput mortuum, though tried 
and tortured a thouſand. ways. Chemical experiments 
have proved this paſt all doubt: we can go no further, 
the ſeparate elements are permanent, and. incapable of 
change; for this reaſon, that the univerſe, which is com- 
poſed of them, may receive different forms, by their be- 
ing blended together; and yet be durable, as the prin- 
ciples which form its baſis. As to form, Ariſtotle's ſe- 
cond principle, he looks on it as a ſubſtance, an actixe, 
conſtituent principle of bodies, which operates on matter, 
It follows from this poſition, that there muſt be as many 
natural forms, which are born, and die by tnrns, a 
there are primitive and elementary bodies. - As to priva- 
tion, ſays Ariſtotle, it is not a ſubſtance; it is even, in 
ſome. reſpeRs, a ſort of nothing: in ſhort, bodies which 
receive ſuch a form, are ſuch as could never have had 
that form before, but muſt even have had one abſolutely 
contrary to it. Thus the dead and living are directiy 
oppolite. | 

Theſe three principles premiſed, Ariſtotle proceeds to 
the explanation of caufes, which he treats of diſtin 
enough; but almoſt always without mentioning the 
cauſe, which is God. - Some have taken occ from 
hence to accuſe him of atheiſm ; but we are of a different 
opinion. Ariſtotle aſſerts, nature is an effective prin- 
ciple, a plenary cauſe, which renders all bagies, wherein 
it reſides, capable of motion or reſt in themſelves: all 
bodies which have this power, that cannot in one ſenſe 
be annihilated, and this tendency to motion, which is 
always equal, are properly called ſubſtances. Nature, 
conſequently, is another principle of Ariſtotle; and na- 
ture is a term by which he could mean nothing but the 
deity ; wherefore he did not miſtake the firſt cauſe ; but 
his commentators puzzled themſelves, and the ſchool- 
men ran into ſo many abſurdities, by miſunderſtanding 


him. ' | 


After having explained the efficient cauſe of all 
diſtributed throughout the univerſe, Ariſtotle proceeds to 
define motion; but though the efforts of a great genus 
are conſpicuous, his definition is very lame and umper- 
fe. The farther he advances, his reaſoning becomes 
more clear; finite and infinite, the vacuum and atoms, 
ſpace and time, place and the bodies contained in it, 


| preſent themſelves to his view ; he makes no confuſion; 


one propoſition leads to another; and, though the pro- 
greſs be extremely rapid, the connection is very plain. 
The doctrine contained in his two books of generation 


| and corruption, neceſſarily depends on his principles 
© has neither quality or quantity, or any thing by which 


which we have already explained. Before Socrates, the 
prevailing opinion was, that nothing abſolutely died * 
periſhed, but ſomething was again produced from "4 


The organized body, on its 


e acme, a ae me a. 
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+ all the changes which happen in bodies were onl 

| ana 8 a different diſtribution of the paris 
of matter which compoſed theſe ſame bodies: they aſſert- 
ed that increaſe and diminution, diviſion and re-union, 
ſeparation and mixture, accounted for all the chan ges vi- 
Mile in the univerſe, Ariſtotle rejeAted all theſe notions, 
though very fimple in themſelves, and therefore probable; 
and 2 ablithed . doctrine of generation and corruption, 

roperly ſo called. He obſeryed new beings produced 
wo the womb of nature continually, which periſhed in 
their turns. Two things led him into this way of think- 
ing: 1. He Nr the matter of all bodies the ſame; 


that they only differed in form, which he looked on as | 


their eſſence. 2. This doctrine of privation teaches, 
that contraries are produced by their contraries, as white 


black; whence it follows, that white muſt be annihi- 


lated before black can ſucceed. To clear up this ſyſtem, 
we ſhall make two remarks: 1. That generation and 
corruption haye no connection with the other modifica- 
tions of bodies, as increaſe, decreaſe, tranſparence, con- 
ſiſtence, &c. under all theſe modifications. The firſt 
form is not effaced, though infinitely diverſified, The 
ſecond remark, which naturally reſults from the firſt, is, 
that, as all the diverſity of nature conſiſts in generation 
and corruption, ſimple and primitive beings only can be 
ſubject to them; all other bodies are only mixtures, and 
various combinations of theſe firſt. Though nothing can 
be more chimerical than this part of Ariſtotle's ſyſtem; 
yet-it has perplexed the ſchoolmen, who have multiplied a 
number of nonſenſical terms, ſuch as forma ſub/lantialts, 
modalitas,, &c. and continually diſputed about it, without 
any mene PE or WY LEY 18 
Ariſtotle does not content himſelf with exhibiting a 
neral theory in phyſics, but deſcends to particulars ; 
is meterology is held by father Rapin to be more clear 
than all that has been advanced by the moderns on the 
ſubject. It indeed muſt be owned he accounts for rain, 
hail, dew; &c. in an extraordinary manner, conſidering 
his ignorance of the experiments the moderns have made, 
and ſome diſcoveries, owing to time and chance. His 
account. of the rainbow is ingenious, and really differs 
but little from that of Deſcartes. His definition of the 
wind is this, that it is a current of the air; and he ſhews, 
that its direction depends on an infinity of cauſes, ex- 
traneous and little known; which, ſays he, hinders me 
from giving a general ſyſtem of it. With regard to his 
hiſtory of animals, it will be ſufficient to ſay, it is highly 
approved of by M. de Buffon. IS | 
Thus we have given ſome account of all his works. 
Let us now take a ſhort view of his doctrines. The mat- 
ter, according to Ariſtotle, which compoſes all bodies is 
the ſame, and only owes its different forms to the differ- 
ent combination of its parts. He admits of four eJements, 
fire, air, water, and earth; which, according to him, are 
ſufficient to form all ſublunary bodies; but the 7 9 of 
the heavens made him ſuſpect them to be formed of finer 


materials; and, therefore, he ſuppoſed a ſort of fifth ele- 


ment, the quinteſſence of the other four, for the con- 
ſtruction of the heavens: and perhaps, when he had in- 
vented a new word, thought, like ſome moderns, he had 
made a diſcovery of. ſomething new; and that what ſub- 
ſifted in his imagination, muſt conſequently alſo ſubſiſt 
in the univerſe, But neither the authority of Ariſtotle, 
or any other philoſopher, nor the pretended evidence of 
their arguments, can convince us of the reality of what 
they imagined. _ From theſe five principles, fire, air, 
water, earth, and a quinteſſence of theſe, Ariſtotle ſup- 
poſed the whole: univerſe to be formed. Of this quin- 
teflence, or fifth: body, being, or eſſence, for (literally the 
term ſignifies no 3 taken in a metaphorieal 
acceptance, it is generally underſtood to convey another 
idea) he ſuppoſes the celeſfial bodies formed ; and to this 
he aſcribes a circular motion. To the four elements, of 
which he ſuppoſes all ſublunary bodies compoſed, he 
aſſigns only a rectilinear motion. The fifth eſſence has 
neither gravity nor levity, is incorruptible and eternal; 
always continues an equal and uniform motion; where- 
as, of the four elements, two deſcend and gravitate to- 
wards the center, two aſcend and ſeek the circum- 
erence z« nd. | 
often do ſo, becauſe of the facility they have of tranl- 
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yet they may change their places, and indeed 
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| eternal. M 
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| forming themfelves by tarefaction, condenſation, c. 


This premiſed, Ariſtotle aſſerts the univerſe is not 


| equally under the government of God: notwithſtanding 


he is the general cauſe of all, the celeſtial” bodies only 
are worthy his care and attention; but the earth and ſubs 
lunary beings are below his notice.. Diogenes Laertius 
tells us, it was the opinion of Ariſtotle, . that the hea- 
venly bodies were regulated by the deity ; that the earth 
and ſublunary beings were governed by a kind of ſympa- 
1 with the celeſtial bodies, and influenced by them, 

is chain of reaſoning infers the mortality of the ſoul, 
and excludes free agency. A prevailing notion among 
all the ancient philoſophers, that the ſoul was a particle 


of the divine being, and ſhould return to the being from 
| whence it proceeded after certain revolutions, contri- 
buted not a little to confirm Ariſtotle in this notion. 


The falſe ideas this philoſopher had conceived of mo» 
tion, had led him into an opinion that the world was 
zal. Motion, ſays he, muſt have been eternal, con- 
N the world wherein it ſubſiſts muſt have been 
0 too. | | hd 

We have now ſeen enough of the doQrine.of Ariſtotle 
to be convinced he is no more to be charged with atheiſm 
than almoſt all the other ancient philoſophers, who were 
infected with the ſame errors. Ariſtotle repreſents God 
as an immaterial and intelligent Being, the firſt mover 
of all things, who could fit be moved himſelf : ſhould it 
be aſked, what can be thought of Ariſtotle's creation? 
The anſwer is eaſy; for he admits, if there had been no- 
thing in the univerſe but matter, it could not have been 
formed without ſoms original firſt cauſe, - This plainly 
infers a deity, and wipes off the imputation of atheiſm, 
which ſome would have fixed on him. He only differs 


in opinion from his maſter Plato in this; Ariſtotle 


thought the world a natural and powerful emanation 
from the deity, like light from the ſun; whereas Plato 
thought the world was not an eternal and neceſſary, but 


voluntary and deliberate choice of the deity. The doc- 


trine of the creation in both makes the world eternal, 
and is very different from that of Moſes, in which God 


is left ſo free with regard to creating the world, that he 


might have left it eternally in its original chaos. 
But if Ariſtotle be acquitted of atheiſm, becauſe he 

mits a firſt cauſe, and makes God the author and fi 

mover of all things; yet his notions. tend ditectly to ſub- 
vert and deſtroy the liberty of his agency; becauſe, ſays 
he, motion impreſſed on matter did not proceed from his 
will, but the neceſſity of his nature; ſo that his god is 
diveſted of all the attributes we juſtly aſcribe to the divine 
being. Notwithſtanding theſe abſurdities, which ſtrike 
at the root of the Chriſtian religion, ſome eminent men 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion have been ſo prejudiced in favour 


of rn that his picture has been drawn in the 


ſame piece of painting with that of the Saviour of man- 
kind: nay, have been wicked and weak enough to place 
his writings on the level of holy writ. In latter ages, 


eyen after the revival of learning in Italy, ſome haye not 


ſcrupled to place him among the number of the bleſſed. 
We have two books, yet extant, written expteſsly on 
this ſubject, one entitled, © "The ſalvation of Ariſtotle,” 
which the divines of Cologne are ſaid to have publiſhed ; 
the other, by Lambert Dumont, profeſſor of philoſophy 
What may moſt probably be advanced con- 
c  cerning the ſalvation of Ariſtotle, drawn from the 
s proofs of Holy Scripture, and borrowed from | the 
e teſtimonies of the ſoundeſt body of divines.” Strange 
fn” ih econ e wa Vig 
We. cannot conclude this article, without giving an 
apin has drawn 
ato. They both, ſays he, poſ- 
ſeſſed an uncommon and elevated genius. The mind of 
Plato was, it is true, more refined, but Ariſtotle's more 
pegetrating and profound. Plato's F is lively, 
copious, fruitful in invention, idea, and ex 25970 & 
Ives every ſubject he treats of a thouſand F erent turns, 
[ets it in a thouſand lights, and all are Peng; but, 
after all, this is nothing but imagination. Ari 8 
crabbed and dry, but what he ſays, carries the force of 
reaſon with it. His diction, though pure, is harſh, and 
his natural or affected obſcurities perplex and tire his 


readers. Plato has a _y in his thought and ex- 


preſſion ; 
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preſſion; Ariſtotle ſeems to avoid this, in order to be 


more natural: his ſtile is ſimple and even, but cloſe and 
nervous ; that of Plato pompous and elevated, but looſe 


and diffuſive. In ſhort, Plato's principal intention ſeems 


to have been elegance of dition: Ariſtotle's ſolid rea- 
ſoning. | 

Of the Reftorers of the Axis TO ELIAN Philoſophy, —Per- 
haps philoſophy was never ſo much cultivated as under 
the Roman emperors ; yet the hiſtory of thoſe times ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrate, that it by no means made ſo great a 
progreſs as might have been expected from the encou- 
tagement it received. An inundation of Barbarians de- 
ſtroyed the Roman empire, and philoſophy became the 
companion of its fall. Ignorance ſucceeded, and the 
only ſtudy in repute, for ſome time, was a kind of logic, 
that conſiſted in ſubtilties and diſtinctions which ſignified 
nothing. On the revival of learning, ſome men of letters 
undertook to oblige the world with a correct tranſlation 
of Atiſtotle's works into Latin ; former tranſlators had 
given his diſciples a mean opinion of this great philoſo- 
pher, and had rather exhibited their own Gothic taſte 
than Ariſtotle's genius. But the reſtoration of learning 
was too great a work for perſons in a private ſtation 
princes therefore intereſted themſelves in it, procured 
manuſcripts out of the Eaſt, and cauſed them to be 
tranſlated and publiſhed. Pope Paul V. acquired im- 
mortal honour by the encouragement he gave to all un- 
dertakings of this kind. He was paſſionately fond of 
literature in general, and of Ariſtotle's philoſophy in 
particular. Men of learning increaſed, and conſequently 


tranſlations. Averrhoes, till then, had been thought 


Ariſtotle's beſt commentator, but, as learning improved, 
taſte refined ; they thought Averrhoes retained ſomewhat 
of barbariſm, and therefore choſe Alexander to explain 
Ariſtotle in the Lyczum, as a man of more elegance and 
pcliteneſs. Averrhoes and Alexander were without com- 
wage the moſt eminent in the Peripatetic philoſophy; 

ut their opinions with regard to the ſou] were not or- 
thodox : for Alexander thought it mortal, and Averrhoes, 
though he acknowledged the ſoul immortal, yet meant 


only an univerſal ſoul, of which all men partook. Theſe 


opinions ſpread greatly in the time of Thomas Aquinas, 
who refuted them very fully. The ſect of Averrhoes, 
however, prevailed ſo much in Italy, that pope Leo X. 
thought proper to put a ſtop to the propagation of doc- 
trines ſo oppoſite to Chriſtianity, and condemned the opi- 
nion of Averrhoes as impious, in the ſecond Lateran 
council. Some profeſſors, thinking the fulminations of 
the church inſufficient to make men of learning lay aſide 
theſe dangerous opinions, oppoſed the Platonic philoſophy 
as the beſt remedy to this growing evil : ſome, finding 
many. beauties in the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, and highly 
reverencing the doctrines of the Goſpel, were for recon- 
ciling him with Plato ; and others ſoftened the expreſſions 
of Ariſtotle, and gave them a religious turn. It may not 
be diſagreeable to mention ſome of thoſe who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in thoſe controverſies. 

Among the Greeks who left their own country, and 
came to tranſplant learning into Italy, Theodorus Gaza 
was one of the moſt eminent; he underſtood the opinions 
of every ſect of philoſophy, was a great phyſician, a pro- 
found divine, and remarkable for his ſkill in polite lite- 
rature. He was a native of Theſſalonica; but the victo- 
rious arms of Amurath havin * all the Eaſt, 
obliged him to ſeek refuge in Italy. Cardinal Beſſarion 
received him with friendſhip, and gave him prieſt's or- 
ders. He tranſlated Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Animals, and 
the Problems of Theophraſtus on Plants. His tranſlations 
ſo highly pleaſed the cardinal, that he boaſted of them as 
equal to the original. But though. he is eſteemed one of 
the beſt tranſlators ; yet, as Eraſmus juſtly obſerves, his 
Latin phraſe has a tincture of Greek, and his opinions the 
tincture of the age he lived in. Coſmo of Medicis 
joined with cardinal Beſſarion in ſerving I heodorus, and 
advancing his fortune; but Greek and Brutian ſyco- 
phants, together with his own want of ceconomy, re- 
duced him to extreme poverty: under theſe circum- 
ſtances he ſet about a new tranſlation of Ariftotle's 
Animal Hiſtory, which he dedicated to Sixtus IV. from 
whom he only received a preſent of a hundred piſtoles, 
which he threw with indignation into the Tiber, and 


ART 


withdrew himſelf from Rome into the country of the 
Brutii, where he would have ſtarved, had not . duke 
of Ferrara taken notice of him. He died of vexation 
ſoon after; a remarkable example of the changes of for- 
tune. : 
George of Trebizond, as well as Gaza, applied him- 
ſelf to the Peripatetic philoſophy ; gave himſelf this title, 
becauſe it was the country of his anceſtors, for he was a 
Cretan by birth. He went into Italy, while the council 
ſat about reuniting the Latin and Greek churches, He 
was at Venice firſt, from whence he went to Rome, 
where he taught rhetoric and philoſophy, He was ſo 
zealouſly fond of Ariſtotle as to Cefend him in every par- 
ticular: and wrote the bittereſt inveQives againſt the fol- 
lowers of Plato, which created him many enemies. 
Nicholas V. his patron, notwithſtanding his inclination 
to the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, diſapproved of his conduct. 
Cardinal Beſſarion was the moſt powerful antagoniſt that 
took up the pen againſt him ; he refuted him under the 
title of the ſlanderer of Plato: but he had a more formi- 
dable enemy than the cardinal, neceſſitous poverty; for 
this diſpute unhappily deprived him of all ſupport. Pof- 
terity will more eaſily pardon his prejudices againſt the 
followers of Plato in his age, than the incorre&neſs of 
his verſions. His tranſlations of the Laws of Plato, and 
Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Animals, are deficient in many te- 
ſpects; inattention, want of erudition, and honeſty, are 
too frequently evident : for he took the liberty of alter- 
ing the text, leaving out many things of conſequence, 
and changing others; as may be ſeen by the tranſlation 
Euſebius has given us. Thus we ſee, on the revival of 
learning, men of letters were divided between Plato and 
Ariſtotle ; both ſides caſt the ſevereſt reflections on each 
other, which is the caſe of all parties ; but neither are to 
be regarded more than reaſon decides in their favour. * 
The Ariſtotelian philoſophy, however, was continued 
in vogue till Des Cartes demoliſhed it ; though he did 
not ſubſtitute any thing more rational in its ſtead. 
ARISTOTELIAN Wheel, rota Ariſtotelica. See ROTA, 
ARITHMETIC, the art or ſcience of computing by 
numbers. 88 
The word is Greek, ep;3peTixn, and derived from 
«p19pu@-,number. f 
We have very little intelligence with regard to the in- 
vention of this ineſtimable ſcience ; hiſtory being ſilent 
both with regard to the author and fixing the time. 
Some attribute it to Seth, others to Noah, and the Turks 
to Enoch, whom they call Edris. Many imagine it had 
its riſe with the introduction of commerce, and conſe- 
quently fix its epocha with that of the Tyres, who did 
not begin to flouriſh till about a thouſand years after the 
flood. Joſephus tells us, that Abraham taught the Egyp- 
tians arithmetic during the time of his ſojourning in their 
country: though Pliny and Strabo ſay, that the inunda- 
tions of the Nile gave occaſion to their inventing both 
arithmetic and geom But, however that be, it is 


certain both theſe ſciences were held in the higheſt ve- 


neration, and committed to the care of their prieſts, who 
founded their theology on them. ; 
The Greeks owed their knowledge in arithmetic to the 


| Egyptians ; and Pythagoras built his philoſophical ſy- 
a 


upon numbers, affirming that the nature of num- 

bers extends through the whole univerſe, and that the 
knowledge of numbers is the knowledge of the deity. _ 
The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of the 
modern; their notation was very imperfect, and conſe- 
quently the operations abſtruſe and tedious. They 
wanted the cypher, or a character that of itſelf ſignifies 
nothing, to fl up a place, and change the value of their 
numbers in a decuple progreſſion, their ſeries extending 
only to nine. | | | 
e owe our preſent notation to the, genius of the 
eaſtern nations, and received it from the Arabians, who 
learned it from the Indians. But when or by whom it 
was invented cannot be known. It was known in 
Europe before the year 1000, and in Britain before 1150- 
The oldeſt treatiſe extant on the theory of arithmetic 

is the 7th, 8th, and gth books of Euclid's Elements; 
where he has delivered the doctrine of proportion, and 
that of prime and compoſite numbers. he next of 


whom we know any thing, is Nichomachus the Pythago- 
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dan, who wrote a treatiſe on the th of arithmetic, | may not be amiſs to mention, in a cutfory manner; ths 
nffting chiefly of the diſtinctions and diviſions of num- four common rules of arithmetic. Addition conſiſts in 
Ne into certain kinds and claſſes, as plain and ſolid, | adding any numbers propoſed into one total, without any 


triangular, quadrangular, and the reſt of the ſpecies of | other operation. 


If, for example, it were required to 


fourate numbers. The arithmetic of Nicomachus was | add two diſſimilat quantities together, as @ and b, we ſet 
publiſhed at Paris in the year 1538. Boethius the philo- | them down amply a+b, the reſult of which is nothing 


ſopher, who lived at Rome in the time of Theodoric the 


more than an indication; that if @ repreſents a certain 


Goth, is the next remarkable writer on this ſubject. He number, and & another, theſe numbers muſt. be added 
is ſuppoſed to have ſeen and copied moſt of his work from | together. The expreſſion a+ 6b is therefore nothing more 


Nicomachus. 


than an indication of zn arithmetieal addition, the ſum of 


After the Arabian notation was known in Europe, we | which will be different, according to the different arith- 


4 many writers both upon the theory and practice ; the | me! 
25 ern iderable author is Jordanus of Namur, who quired | 
gouriſhed about the year 1200. His arithmetic was | 18 plain that this may be 
publiſhed and demonſtrated by Johannes Faber Stapulen- | manner; viz. 8 a 


metical values aſſigned to a and 5. Suppoſe it were re- 

to add 5; à to 3a, we may write 5 13a; but it 
expreſſed in a more ſimple 
and conſequently the arithmetical 


ſis, in the fifteenth century, ſoon after the invention of | operation ſhould be expreſled in that manner. 


printing. 


Hence it follows; that addition in algebra expreſſes the 


As learning advanced in Europe, ſo did the knowledge | ſum or aggregate of ſeveral numbers, generally in the 


of numbers, which by degrees received great improve- | moſt ſimple manner 
ments: but it would be impoffible to trace out every ſtep | labour as poſſible. 


and ſaves the arithmetician as much 


of theſe improvements. In Italy were Lucas de Burgo, In ſubtraction, the thing is the ſame z for if it be re- 


and Nicholas Tartaglia; in France, Clavius and Ramus; quired to ſubtract b from a, we write a—b; becauſe it is 
in 8 Stifelius and Heniſchius; in England, | impoſſible to expreſs this operation in a more ſimple 


Buckley, 


iggs, and Record. All theſe, and ma- | manner: but ſhould it be required to ſubtract 3a from 
ny others flouriſhed before the year 1600 ; ſince that 


5 4, it would be improper to write 5a—3a z becauſe, if 


time our writers are almoſt innumerable ; but the moſt | © had any numerical value, it would occaſion the trouble 
complete treatiſe upon this ſubje& is that of the ingeni- | of ſeveral arithmetical operations; but ſimply 2 a, which 


ous Mr. Malcolm, which appeared in the year 1730. 


is more convenient in calculation. 


The fundamental rules of arithmetic are four, namely, | The ſame thing is true in multiplication and diviſion. 
addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion. See If we would multiply a+b, by c+4, we might write in- 


each under its proper article. 


differently a + bxc , or ac +bc+ad+b4d; though the 
But beſides theſe, there are other rules contrived for rt 1 2 . FE Tee it Teguise 
facilitating computations of every kind; as the rule of | 


proportion, rule of three, or golden rule; the rules of 


fewer arithmetical operations : iri the former there are 


only two additions and one multiplication neceſſary ; in 
fellowſhip, barter, exchange, intereſt, extraction of roots, | the latter diti d | jplications. But 
&c. which the reader will find under the ſeveral heads of ; . 


PROPORTION, FELLOWSHIP, INTEREST, &c. 
Binary ARITHMETIC. See BINARY. 


if it ſhould be required to multiply 5 4 by 3 a, we ſhould 
write 15a, and not 5ax 3a; becauſe the firſt has only 


Kt two atithmeti | dond three. In 
| Conn AtrTHMuETIC, compretiends; befides the doc- wo atithmetical operations, and the ſecond three. In 


trine of integers, that of broken numbers, or fractions. 


See FRACTION. 


tions. See DECIMAL. 


See BINARY. 

ries. See the article SERIES. 

of inſtruments, as rules, ſcales, Napier's bones, &c. 
the letters of the alphabet. See ALGEBRA. 


ſexageſimal fractions. See SEXAGESIMAL. 


title without ſufficient reaſon. 


firſt are general rules, independent of the-chara 


. ARITHMETIC of Infinites, the doctrine of infinite ſe- 


Inſtrumental ARTTHMETIC, that performed by means | cannot be found. 


Common arithmetic has two kinds of principles ; the 


the ſame manner, to multiply a + b by =, we ſhould 
write a a—bb; becauſe this reſult would be more com- 


a | . modious than aa+ab—ab—bb, and at the ſanie time 
Decadal ARITHMETIC, the ſame with common arith- | furniſhes a uſeful theorem, namely, that the product re 
metic, or that performed by nine figures and a cy- 


ſulting from the ſum of two numbers, multiplied by the 


1 | | diff . . 2 
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of their ſquares, . 


1 n beg to 
Dyadic ARITHMETIC, the ſame with binary arithmetic, | In diviſion, inſtead. of writing g, we ſhould ſet: 


50 | 
down ſimply 4a; but to expreſs the diviſion of ab by 


cd, we moſt write =; becauſe a more ſimple expreſſion 


Hence it is evident that Sir Iſaac Newton was in the 


Literal or Specious ARITHMETIC, that performed by | right to call algebra univerſal arithmetic z becauſe it ex- 


hibits all the general and common rules of every kind 


Lagiſtical or Sexageſimal ARITHMETIC, the doctrine of | of arithmetic, in a more clear, conciſe, and ſimple me- 


thod. 


Univerſal ARITHMETIC, a name given by Sir Iſaac But it may be aſked, why we ſhould have recourſe to 
Newton to algebra, or the calculation of quantities in | perplexity ? In all arithmetical queſtions the numbers are 
general. Nor did that great man, whoſe elevated genius | exprefled ; of what uſe therefore can it be to give them a 
and profound penetration ſeem to have traced all the | literal expreſſion ? 


ſciences to their true metaphyſical principles, give it this | The anſwer is very eaſy : there are queſtions far more 


complicated; and in the ſolution of theſe we are obliged 
to form eombinations, of which the number or numbers 


ters made | ſought muſt form a part. We muſt therefore be poſſeſſed 


uſe of to expreſs numbers; the ſecond are rules which | of an art, whereby we may repreſent theſe combinations. 


depend on theſe characters, and are properly called rules 


without knowing the number ſought ; and conſequently. 


of arithmetic. The former contain only the general pro- þ expreſs theſe numbers by characters not numerical: be- 


proportions ſtated how they wil 


ndons,which may be performed by numbers ſo expr 


ituted for numbers. 


perties of proportions, and take * univerſally, be theſe cauſe it would be very improper and inconvenient to 


expreſs. an unknown number by a numerical character, 


Hence it follows, that by noting numbers by general | which we had no reaſon to expect would be its real 
expreſſions, though they do not denote one number more | value. 


than another, we may form certain rules relative to + 63 ARITHMETICAL, ſomething belonging to, or per- 
ed. VE 58 


formed by arithmetic./ , -. 


heſe rules ſhew the reſult of. one or more operations | ARITHMETICAL Complement of a Logarithm, Sine, Tan- 
performed by numbers exprefled in a general manner, | gent, Ce. the ſum or number which a 
and in the moſt ſimple method; and this reſult is pro- wants of 10,000000 
= nothing more than an arithmetical operation, ex- 


logarithm, &c. 


ARITHMETEICAL Mean. See MEAN. 


1 
relled in characters, which will vary according to the] ARITHMETICAL Progreſſion. See the article Pxo- 
ferent arithmetical values we aſſign the quantities ſub- | 6REs$10N. e 


ARITHMOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination per- 


In order to ſet this idea of algebra in a clearer light, it formed by numbers. 


The 
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The word is Greek, aps3operrern, and compounded 
of ap-, number, and wayreras divination. 

ARK, ARC, or Peg See the article ARCH. 

ARK, in the ſcripture language, implies a kind of veſ- 
ſel, made by the command of God himſelf, for preſerving 
Noah and his family, together with the ſeyeral ſpecies of 
animals, from the univerſal deluge. | þ 28 

The word is formed from the Latin, arca, which ſigni- 

fies a coffer. 
The ancients inform us, that the Egyptians uſed barks 
made of bulruſhes on the Nile ; and thar theſe barks were 
of an oblong ſquare figure, and ſo light as to be carried 
by a ſingle man. 

There is all the reaſon in the world to think that 
Noah's ark was made in the form of theſe Egyptian 
boats, but of an infinitely larger fize. If we reckon the 
Hebrew cubit at 20 inches and a half, Engliſh meaſure, 
the length of the ark muſt have been 512 feet 6 inches ; 
its breadth, 85 feet 5 inches ; its height, 51 feet 3 inches ; 
and its whole capacity, or hollow part of the ark, 
229822 feet 4 inches _ The covering of the ark 
had doubtleſs ſomething of a declivity, in order to carry 
off the water that fell upon it. The height of it might 
be divided into four ſtories, — three cubits and a 
half to the firſt, ſeven to the ſecond, eight to the third, 
and five and an half to the fourth, and leaving the re- 
maining five cubits of the thirty in height for the thick- 
neſs from top to bottom, and the three bridges or floors 
of the three laſt ſtories. | 
The firſt of theſe ſtories might be the bottom, or what 
is called the keel of ſhips. The ſecond might be uſed for 
a granary or magazine, 'Fhe third might contain the 
ſtables; and the fourth, places for the fowls. But, the 
keel not being reckoned as a ſtory, and ſerving only for a 
conſervatory of freſh water, Moſes ſays, that there were 
but three ſtories in the ark, and if interpreters. ſet down 
four, they include the keel. In the ſtables, the four- 
footed beaſts were lodged, and in the voleries, the birds: 
ſome reckon as many ſtables or ſtalls as there were ſorts 
of beaſts, which is not at all neceſſary; becauſe there 
are many kinds of birds and. beaſts which uſe the ſame 
food, and therefore may live very well together. 

The number of beafls which muſt have entered into 
the ark, is not ſo great as might be imagined. We are 
not acquainted with above an hundred and thirty ſpecies 
of four-footed beaſts ; nor do we know of a greater num- 
ber of birds; and with regard to reptiles not more than 
thirty ſpecies. We know only ſix ſpecies of beaſts larger 
than an horſe. There are very few equal to this crea- 
ture, and many much leſs, and which are under the ſize 
even of ſheep : ſo that all the four-footed beaſts, including 
three thouſand ſix hundred and fifty ſheep, which may be 
ſuppoſed neceſſary for the nouriſhment of ſuch animals 
as live on fleſh, take up ſcarce any more room than an 
hundred and twenty oxen, three thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirty ſheep, and fourſcore wolves. 

Of birds or fowls few are larger than the ſwan, and 
almoſt all are lefs. | | 

As for reptiles, or creeping animals, their number is not 

reat. They generally are ſmall. Many of them can 
live in water, and conſequently it was unneceſſary to 
bring them into the ark. * | dard 

All the four-footed beaſts might have been eaſily lodg- 
ed in ſix and thirty ſtables ; and all the birds in as many 
voleries, allowing for each ſtable and volery, five and 


twenty fect and an half in length, nine and twenty in 


width, and thirteen and an half in height. 
There might be more than thirty one thouſand, one 
hundred and ſeventy four buſhels of freſh water in the 


keel; which is more than ſufficient for four times as 


many men and beaſts to drink in one year, as were in 
the ark. +> as; 1 
The granary and magazine, which was in the firſt 
ſtory, might contain more proviſions than were necefl; 
for the nouriſhment of all the-animals in the ark for one 
year; whether they all lived on hay, fruits, and herbs ; 
or whether there were ſheep defigned for the food of ſuch 
animals as live on fleſh. - nn 
Beſides the places requiſite for the beaſts and birds, 
and their proviſtons, Noah might ſpare room in the third 
ſtory for ſix and thirty cabbins to depoſit his houfnhold 


— 
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| utenfils, the inſtruments of huſbandry, gr 10 5 


to ſow the earth with after the deluge. He might make 
room in jt for a kitchen, a hall, four chambers, ing 
ſpace of about eight and forty cubits in! " 
in. The reader may conſult M. le Pelletier's work 
3 ark, and that of John Buteo on the Ene bh. 


ject. | | 
There are ſeveral difficulties propoſed with relation 
Noah's ark, For example, _ queſtion is, kes be 
time Noah was employed in building it? Interpreters ve. 
nerally believe, that he was an hundred and ten 
years; and this opinion is founded upon the followin, 
words of Gen. vi. ver. 3. My ſpirit ſhall nat ala 
„ ſtrive with man; his days ſhall be an hundred 
<< twenty years.” Some have pretended, that God in 
this defigned to declare, that there were not above an 
hundred and twenty years to the deluge, and that this 
time was neceſſary for Noah to make his ions, 
build the ark, preach repentance to mankind, and called 
together the proviſions and animals which were to be 
conveyed into the ark. | | 
But how ſhall we be able to reconcile all this to what is 
elſewhere ſaid, of Noah's being five hundred years old when 
he had Shem, Ham, and Japhet? And hs God com. 
manded him to build the ark, be ſaid, thou, and thy fon, 
and thy wife, and thy ſons wives with thee. Noah there- 
fore, at that time had not only his three ſons, who were not 
born till after the five hundredth year of his age, but his 
three ſons were all married; and it is certain that the 
deluge happened in the fix hundredth year of Noah. It 
is impoſſible therefore that he ſhould have received or. 
— to build the ark an hundred years before the de. 
uge. | 
Some of the ancient fathers reply, that the five hun- 
dred years of Noah, mentiod in chap. v. ver. 22. of 
Gen. are ſet down here for five hundred and twenty; a 
round number for a broken one; and that Noah wa 
really five hundred and twenty years old when God com- 
manded him to build the ark, Others affirm, that of the 
hundred and twenty years, which God allowed. them for 
repentance, he cut off . that the deluge began at 
the end of an hundred inſtead of an hundred and twenty 
years, as had been appointed. | . 
But theſe anſwers are mere conjectures, advanced 
without any ſolid proof; and therefore far from being 


ſufficient to deſtray plain and expreſs texts; beſides, they 


reſolve but part of the difficulty: for it till remains a 
queſtion, how Noah, between the age of five hundred, 
and five hundred and twenty years, could have. his three 
ſons and marry them; ſo as God might ſay to. him, 
Thou ſhalt come inta the ark, thou, and thy ſons, 
and thy wife, and thy ſons wives with thee.” It is very 
2 to 8 at this time, when men lived 
eight or nine hund s, they ſhould be marriageable 
at ſeventeen or ei biden. Laſtly, it may. be: ſaid, that 
when Noah is declared to have begotten: Shem, Ham, 
Faphet, at five hundred years of age, it ſhauld. be tranſ- 
lated, He had begotten, inſtead of he begat. _ 

There, are likewiſe many commentators, who. allow 
Noah only two and fifty years to build the ark; ſome no 
more than ſeven or eight years; and others ſtill much lels, 
The Mahometans ſay he had but two years allowed him 
for this work. | 

As to the particular ſort, of wood whereof the ark was 
built, the Hebrew imports, that it was gopher- wood; 
the Septuagint tranſlate this, ſquare pieces. of wood; 
others ſay it was cedar, or box, or ſome. other ſtrong 
wood. art maintains, that gopher ſignifies cypress: 
and it ſhould be remembered that in Armenia and. Ales, 
where it is ſuppoſed, with reaſon, the ark was: built, 
cypreſs is the only wood fit to make a lang, veſlel, ſuch 
as the ark was. Alexander the Great, deſigning to build 
a fleet, could find no wood proper far this uſe in _ 
lonia, but was forced to have cypreſs brought from Al- 
ria. Others are of opinion, that the Hebrew. 2 2 
nifies, in general, oi y and gummy woods, ihe as 
pine, the fir-tree, and the turpentine-tree,” The wor 
gophrit, which comes. very neas gopher, fignifies ful- 


phur, and in a larger ſenſe may be far roſin, pitch, 


and other combuſtible matters drawn from wood. St. 


| Jerom tranſlates it in this place, poliſhed wood but in 


another 


= * . * 
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Ather he interprets the Hebrew, wood done over with 
2 ligna Picea The paraphraſts Onkelos 
and Jonathan, and ſome others, have thought this wood 
to be cedar: and it muſt be owned, that it is a point 
which ſtill remains undecided'; but if our opinion would 


be of any weight, we ſhould prefer that which ſuppoſes 


it to mean cypreſs, | 

4 But the 4 — difficulty relating to Noah's ark, re- 
cards its fize and capacity; and how they were able to 
Pull a veſſel ſufficient to contain the men and, beaſts, 
[beſides the proviſions neceſſary for the ſupport of both, 
during the whole year. To remove theſe difficulties, it 
has been neceſſary to be very particular in enquiring into 
the length of the cubit mentioned by Moſes, into the 
number of the beaſts that were admitted into the ark, as 
well as into the dimenſions of this vaſt building; and 
-after the niceſt examination, computations, and taking 
the dimenſions with the utmoſt geometrical accuracy, the 
moſt learned and able calculators conclude, that if the 
greateſt mathematicians had been conſulted, with regard 
to regulating the proportions of the ſeveral apartments in 
the ark, they could not have done it with more exact- 


neſs than Moſes has done; and the narration in the ſa- 
cred hiſtory, in this particular, is ſo far from furnifbhing 


deiſts with weapons to attack its authority, that, 'on the 
contrary, it ſupplies us with good arguments to confirm 
it: for it ſeems impoſſible for a man, in the times of 
Noah, when navigation was in its infancy, to diſcover, 
by his own wit and invention, ſuch an accu and re- 
gularity in proportion, as is remarkable in the different 
apartments of the ark, and the end for which they were 
deſigned. It therefore follows, that it muſt be owing'to 
a ſuperior light, and the inſpiration of the Deity. | 
ARK of the Covenant, among the Jews, implies a ſmall 
cheſt made of beaten gold, wherein were contained the 
golden pot filled with manha, Aaron's rod, and the tables 
of the covenant. nds h | 
ARM, Brachium, a part of the human body, termi- 
natirig at one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the 
hand, | 
Anatomiſts divide the arm into two parts, calling only 
that part of the arm included between the ſhoulder and 
the elbow ; the reſt they term the fore -· arm: The arm 
in this acceptation has ohly one large bone, called the os 
humeri, or the ſhoulder bone: The other part conſiſts 
9 two bones, termed the radius, and the cubitus; or 
ulna. | | f 
The os humeri has five ſorts of motions, wich are 
effected by five pairs of muſcles; upwards by the del- 
toides, ſupraſpinatus, and coraco- brachialis; downwards 
by the rotundus major, and latiſſimus dorſi ; forwards 
by the pectoralis; and backwards by the infraſpinatus. 
The muſcles of the fore-arm are the biceps, bra- 
chiæus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, anco- 
næus, pronator, radii teres et quadratus, ſupiſpinator 
longus et brevis. Its motions are confined to two 
kinds, that of rotation, and that of flexion and ex- 
in. 2 
ARM, among ſportſmen, is applied to a horſe, when 
by preſſing down his head, he endeavours to defend 
* againſt the bit, to prevent his being checked 
It, ü N 
Anu, in geography, implies a branch of the ſea, run- 
ning ſome diſtance into the land. a 
ARM of a Magnet is a ſmall piece of ſteel in the iron 
incloſure, in which the load · ſtone is placed. See Mac- 
NET, | 5 
ARMADILLO, in natural hiſtory, the name of an 
animal reſembling a hedge-hog; and almoſt of the ſame 
lize. His head, body, and tail, are covered with a ſhield 
of a bony ſubſtance, and very curiouſly contrived with 
moſt beautiful ſcales. Near the hind part of the head 
are two joints, that he may move his head; and on the 
back ſeven diviſions, or ſhields, with a yellow ſkin be- 
tween each. The feet are alſo covered with a thinner 
ſhield, The lower parts of his body are without this co- 
vering, but are beſet with hairs near an inch long, which 
Proceed from prominent pores.” There are alſo a few 
hairs on the ſkin, 
ahield, like the forme 
eyes. 


AAA 


which joins to ſeveral ſhells of the 
4; as äalſo near the mouth and 


with claws one third of an _ 


ARM 


The head is like a hog, with a ſharp ſnout * it has little 
eyes ſunk deep in the head, and a pointed narrow tongue. 
he ears are naked, brown, and ſhort ; the teeth are of 
a middle ſize, and eighteen in each jaw. The feet re- 


ſemble hands, with five fingers, and roundiſh nails. He 
roots up the ground with his ſnout, like a hog ; and is 
tinctured all over with à reddiſh colour. The tail at the 


root is near four inches thick; but grows leſs gradually 
to the end, which terminates in a point. He lives upon 
melons, potatoes, and other. roots; and will eat fleſh 
when he can get it. He generally lies hid in the ground, 
and fometimes will frequent” water and watery places, 
where he feeds upon worms, {mall fiſh, and water inſects. 
Sometimes he will eat arits, apples, and the berries of cer- 
tain trees. See plate IV. fg. 6 | 1 5 | 
The armadillo of the Caribe iſlands, is of the ſize 
of a pig of a month old, with a ſmall long head, little 
eyes, and a mouth well furniſhed with teeth, and the 
ears are likewiſe little; but the tail is long, and covered 
with bony rings or ſhells. The legs are ſhort and thick, 
and it has four claws on each foot, which are large and 
ſtrong. The whole body, from the neck to the tail, is 
covered with rows of ſhells; and the firſt and the laſt, 
namely, that which covers the ſhoulders and thighs, are 
much larger than thoſe on the reſt of the body. There 
are about twelve ſhells in all, which ſlide over each other 
like the joints of a coat of armour, by means of a ſkin like 
a griſtle, which unites them together. They are of a 
ary grey colour, with a few littſe white ſpots. 
his animal has a quick feeling, and will roll himſelf 
up like a ball, when his ſhells are a little prefſed, Beſides 
the above, mation of the ſhells, they are alſo capable of 
ſtretching conſiderably ; '6r rather, it is the membrane 
that ties them together, which has that faculty; and this 
renders the motion of the animal much more quick and 
eaſy than it otherwiſe would be. The ſkin under the belly 
is without hair, and ſeeins to be very tender and delicate; 
it is likewiſe of a gre colour. | 
When he'is afraid, he withdtaws his head under his 
ſhell, and lets nothirig be ſeen but the end of the ſnout. 
He then draws up his feet under his belly, and his tail 
under them; ſo that his ſhel)s entirely cover them; and 
the two extremities of this animal meeting together, he 
becomes as round as a ball, a little flattiſh on each fide. 
Hence it appears he may be very eaſily taken when he is 
rolled up in this manner; but he is. not very willing to 
unfold hirnſelf ; for the more he is in danger, the more 
he contracts his covering. The only way to make him 
open is to lay him near a fire; for as ſoon as he feels the 
heat he, diſplays his limbs. He lives upon leaves, fruit, 
and roots, which he lays bare with his paws, and cuts 
with his teeth. He cannot run very faſt, much leſs climb 
up trees; and his lurking places are the ſtumps and bo- 
dies of trees which are hollow. The fleſh is white, fat, 


and delicate; but it is beſt when ſeaſoned with ſpices to 


quicken the taſte. | 
The African ARMADILLo-is called by ſome the cata- 
phractus; it has twelve ſhields and two girdles, It is 
only ten inches long, fflom the tip of the ſnout to the 
root of the tail; but the tail. itſelf is ſeven inches long. 
There are five toes on each foot, armed with ſtrong 
claws, and the three in the middle of the fore-feet are 
the largeſt. The ears, Which are pretty long, are 
roundiſh at the end; and between the two large ſhields 
are twelve narrow bands, Joined together by a thick 
membraneous ſkin, and covered with ſcales in the ſhape 
of parallelograms. Thoſe that cover the great ſhield 
have ſometimes four; ſometimes five, and ſometimes ſix 
ſides; but they are always unequal. The weaſel-headed 
armadillo, or tatu, is ſo called from the ſhape of his 
head, which is like that of a weaſel. The body is eleven 
inches long and fix broad; and the head three inches and 
a half, and the. forehead two and a half, and very flat. 
The end of the ſnout is half an inch broad, and the eyes 
are little. The ears'are two inches diſtant from each 
other, and an inch in 2 z and the tail is five inches 
and a half long. The fore- feet are two inches and a 
half in length, and three quarters of an inch in breadth. 
All the feet. are divided into ſive toes; of which the three 
middlemoſt are two inches long, and they are all armed 
long. - * | 
t The 
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The head, back, ſides, and tail, are covered with a 
cruſtaceous ſhield ; and the helmet and the cover of the 
feet conſiſt of roundiſh ſcales a quarter of an inch broad. 
The collar is a plate made up of ſquare bits a quarter of 
an inch broad, and the cover of the ſhoulder conſiſts of 
ſquare ſegments of various kinds. The armour on the 
back, as far as the tail, is compounded of ſeveral move- 
able plates, eighteen in number, connected together with 
as many U The plates before are the largeſt, 
and conſiſt of ſquare ſegments, half an inch in length, 
and a quarter of one broad; but theſe. behind are made 
up of thoſe that are round, and ſquare, mixed, together. 
Ihe fore-part of the tail is compoſed of Tix rings; but 
the latter is covered with ſcales, and the breaſt, belly, 
and cars, are naked. © Brookes's Nat. Hit. 

ARMENICA, apricot, in botany. See APRICOT. 

ARMENIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect, or di- 
viſion, among the eaſtern chriſtians, ſo called from Ar- 


menia, the country they originally inhabited : there are 


two kinds of Armenians, the one catholic, and ſubject to 
the pope, having a patriarch in Perſia, and angtber in 
Poland; the other form a peculiar ſect, and have two 
patriarchs in Natolia. They are generally accuſed of 
being monophyſites, admitting only of one nature in 
Chriſt, 'With regard to the euchariſt, they, in general, 
agree with the Greeks ; abſtain religiouſly from Ing 
of blood and things ftrangled ; and are much addicte 
to faſting. g 5 | 
' ARMILLA-MemBRosA, in anatomy, is that circu- 
lar ligament which comprehends all the tendons be- 
longing to the whole hand within a circle, in the region 
of the carpus. wo, 
ARMILLARY, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething 
compoſed of rings or circles. 4 | 
The word is Latin, armillaris, and derived from armilla, 
a bracelet. 5 NE 
ARMILLARY Sphere, an artificial ſphere compoſed of a 
number of circles of- the mundane ſphere, put together 
in their natural order, to eaſe and aſſiſt the imagina- 
tion, in conceiving the conſtitution of the heavens, and 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies. See pl. IV. fig. 11. 
The armillary ſphere revolves upon its axis within a 
filvered horizon, which is divided into degrees, and move- 
able every way upon a braſs ſupporter, The other parts 
are the equinoctial, zodiac, meridian, the two tropics, 
and the two polar circle. 5 
ARMINIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, are a ſect of 
Chriſtians that aroſe in Holland, by a ſeparation from 
the Calviniſts. (SEE 
They are great aſſertors of free-will ; and ſpeak very 
ambiguouſly of the E of God. They look on 
the doctrine of the Trinity as a point not neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and many of them hold that there is no pre- 
cept in Scripture which enjoins us to adore the Holy 
Ghoſt; and that the Son is not equal to the Father. 
ARMISTICE, in military affairs, a temporary truce, 
or ceſſation of arms for a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
The word is Latin, armiſtitium, and compounded of 
arma, arms, and /to, to ſtand, or ſtop.  _ 
ARMOSIN, a kind of filk ſtuf, manufactured in 
he Eaſt-Indies, at Lyons in France, and at Lucca in 
taly. . | 
ARMONIAC, or AMMoNItac. See SAL Ammonia- 


cum. 
ARMORIAL, ſomething relating to arms, or coats 
of arms. a Fae | 
ARMORY, a magazine of arms, or a place where 
mne habiliments are depoſited, that they may be 
, 4 7 Wor bel 
ARMORY. alſo implies a branch of the ſcience of he- 
raldry, conſiſting in the knowledge of coats of arms, 
with regard to the blazonry and various intend- 
ments. | | 


ARMOUR, all ſuch habiliments as ſerve to defend 
the body from wounds, eſpecially thoſe given by darts, 


* 


ſwords, lances, &c. 

ARMOURER, a perſon who, makes or deals in arms 
OF Armour. i 10 Siarigug 397 7 | 

ARMS, Arma, in a gene l ſenſe, all kinds of wea- 
pons, whether offenſive or dęfenſi ve. 
Aus, ina legal ſenſe, extend to any thing a perſon 


* 


ARR 


| wears for his own defence, or takes in his hand, ang 
uſes in anger, to ſtrike or throw at another. | 


honour borne upon ſhields, banners, and coats, in order 

to diſtinguiſh kingdoms, ſtates, families, and ; 
Charged Arms are ſuch as retain their ancient in- 

tegrity, with the addition of ſome new honourahle 
atring. | 

1 2 of Yaal Arms, thoſe in which there are ſome 

figures, alluding to the name of the family. % 


rity, without any alterations or abatements. 
Falſe ARMs, ſuch as are not conformable to the rules 
ARMS, in falconry, imply the legs of a hawk from the 
thigb to the foot. | _ 
ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, conſiſting of horſe 
and foot, completely armed, and provided with artillery, 
ammunition, &c. under the command of one general, 
with proper officers under him. | 
An army is compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions, ang 
is uſually divided into three corps, and formed into three 
lines. The firſt is called the van-guard, the ſecand the 
main body, and the third the rear-guard. bee 
ARNOLDISTS, in ecoleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of 
ſeparatiſts, ſo called from their leader, Arnold of Breſſe, a 


| 8 declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the clergy. 


e is alſo charged with preaching againſt baptiſm apf 
the euchariſt. 1 Ne Es 
AROMATIC, an epithet applied to ſuch plants and 
other bodies as yield a fine fragrant ſmell, and have 8 
warm ſpicy taſte. | | 
| AROP „a term frequently uſed by Paracelſus for lis 
thontriptic medicines. 
— AROURA, a Grecian long meaſure, containing fifty 
feet. It was alſo frequently uſed for a ſquare hows bg 
half the plethron. The Egyptian aroura was the ſquare 
of a hundred cubits. | IT 
ARPENT, a term ſometimes uſed to denote an acre. 
ARQUEBUSS. See Harqutsuss. [ 


ARRACHEE, in heraldry, a term applied to the re- 
preſentation. of plants torn up by the roots. 
ARRAC. See ARac. 
ARRAY, in Lo, implies the rankin or ſetting forth 
a jury or inqueſt of men impanelled on ſome cauſe, 
"Battle 8 1 order or diſpoſition of an army 
drawn up with a view to engage the enemy. ; 
ARREARS, the remainder of a ſum due, or money 
remaining in the hands of an accountant. It likewiſe 
ſignifies the money due for rent, wages, &c. or what te- 
mains unpaid of penſions, taxes, &c., | 
| ARRENATION, in the foreſt laws, implies the li- 
cenſing the owner of lands in a foreſt, to incloſe them 
with a low hedge and a ſmall ditch, in conſideration of s 


yearly rent. | 1 | 

ARREST, the apprehending and ſeizing a perſon, ia 
order to oblige him to be obedient to the law; which is 
all caſes, except treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, 
muſt be done by yirtue of a precept out of ſome court. 
See WRIT, 7 

ARREST of Fudgment, the aſſigning juſt reaſon _ 


judgment ſhould not paſs, as want of notice of the trial 


from the deed impleaded, when perſons are miſ-named, 
where more is given by the verdict than is laid in the 
declaration, &c. This may be done either in criminal ex 
civil caſes. ; 4 
ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumours between the 
ham and the paſtern of a horſe's hind legs. See RATr 
TAILS. "7 Ko 
ARRHEPHORIA, a feſtival among the Athenians, 


were boys and girls, between feven and twelve years of 
age. | THE 
The, word is Greek, and compounded: of appyror, Yr 


ſtery, and-gepw, to carry, 
"This feaſt was alſo called Herſiphori, from Herſe, the 


daughter of Cecrops, on whoſe account it was inſti- 


| Sce RB AR, 


ARRONDEE; 


ARmMs, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, ſignify marks of 


Full or Intire Anus, ſuch as retain their primitive py. 


a material defe& in the pleading, when the record differs 


in honour of Minerva. The miniſters who aſſiſted at ĩt 


ed. . r 
ARRIERE, the hinder or poſterior part of any thing - 


n m my 


* KÞ__ + t#rukca coo . rc. 


my — 3 — .a 22 
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ARS 


ARRONDEE, in heraldry, implies a croſs, the arms 
of which are compoſed of ſections of a circle, 
ARROW, a miffive weapon, ſharp 2 and barb- 
ed, deſigned to be ſhot from a bow. See Bo. ) 
| ARROW, among ſurveyors, implies a ſmall ſtick ge- 
nerally ſþod with iron, to.ſtick into the ground at the end 
chain. ; ene 
of RS! FIN, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in 
China . ens 


SC | | 
APPS ſtuffs. Four arſchins make three Eng- 


990 


found mixed with other matters. 

The chemiſts have formed various conjeQures about 
the nature of this ſingular concrete; but have not been 
able to determine what it xęally is, or to what claſs of 
bodies it = oh They have called it ſulphureous, 


# + 


nctuous, mercurial, a mineral juice, &c. without foun- 
. 3gerhaave,.in his Elementa Chemiæ, ranks it 


ad of ſulphurs, and ſays it approaches nearer 
to the eue fisher Re of — other known mixt 
body: it Wants, however, the peculiar qualities by which 
ſulphur is Piſtinguiſhed, Stahl, with. greater probability, 
ſuppoſes it to be of a ſaline nature. In ſome of its ſtates, 
it apparently poſſeſſes properties attributed to falts alone; 
but in ther ſtates, it is as obviouſly metallic. 


White arſenic, or 


under the 


. 


arſenic ſtrictly ſo called, is a mode- 


rately heavy, compact, hard, brittle coperete ; of a cry- 


ſtalline or vitrious arance, hang 
expoſure to the air, to a milky hue like that of porce- 
lain, and at length to the opake whiteneſs of white ena- 
mal. The larger maſſes , preſerve their tranſparenc 
longer than the ſmall ; in à dry Jonget than in a moi 


i the fire, it neither burns, nor perfectly melts; but 
totally and —_ exhales in thick fumes, of a ſtrong 
fetid ſmell reſembling that of garlic. The fumes, caught 
in proper veſſels, condenſe, either into cryſtalline maſſes 
again, or into a white powder, according as the receiyer 
is leſs or more removed from the heat. Fo: ag 
Mixed with inflammable matters, and expoſed to the 
fire in a tetort or other like veſſel, it aſſumes a metallic 
appearance. In this ſtate, it greatly reſembles. regulus 
of antimony ; being, like that ſemimetal, of a bright 
ſparkling whiziſh colour, a plated or leafy texture, and 
very brittle : but its whiteneſs ſoon changes in the air to 
a dark blackiſh hue. It ſtill. continues volatile, as in its 
unmetallic form: it burns and calcines in the fire, and 
ſublimes into white arſenic, as at firſt, Hi 
Arſenic reduced into fine powder, and boiled in fifteen 
times its weight of water, totally diſſolves. If the ſolu- 
tion be evaporated a little, the arſenic ſhoots, on cooling, 
into cryſtals, which frequently have a yellowiſh tinge. 
The entire cryſtals are not taken up again by boiling 
water; but when finely pulverized, they diſſolve as at 
hiſt. The Folution has a nauſeous taſte, but not a ſaline 


ſharpneſs. _.. $ | 

Arſenie diſſolves both in acid and in alkaline liquors, 
but makes no efferyeſcence with either: in fixed alka- 
line lixiyja it diſſolyes very plentifully ; in acids, more 
ſparingly. Arſenic in its ſemimetallic form, called re- 
gulus, 19 eaſier of ſolution than the white arſenic or 
calx. | 

Arſenic is employed for ſundry mechanic uſes; by the 

yers, as an ingredient in the compoſitions of ſcarlet and 


other fine reds; by the girdlers and pinmakers, for 


whitening their braſs or copper; by the goldſmiths, for 
5 3 by the glaſs-makers, & promoting the fu- 
10n o 


the fritt, and the clearneſs and tranſparency of 
the glaſs ; by the porcelane-makers, in white glazings ; 
dy the preparers of compound metals, for communicating 
a ſilver whitene(s to copper; by the aſſayers, it is uſed, 
in the form of glaſs, for promoting the ſcorification of 

refractory ores, which participate of tin and antimony, 
_ VINEN will not work off, but run into lumps in the 
upel, 


. certain artiſt at Berlin prepares a beautiful 
metal, like the fineſt ſteel, by melting caſt iron with 
arſenic ang glaſs, and adding 2 little tin during the fu- 


lion : the heauty of the metal depends in a great meaſure 
upon the proportions. «In Vienna, a 1 made for 
ornamental uſes, reſembling the hneſt ſilver, from iron, 
tin, and arſenic ; perhaps with the addition of a little 


gradually changing, from 


: 


| 


in the fire, white fumes, and a garlic ſme] 
| whitening copper. This laſt trial is moſt commodiouſly 


copper. Arſenic is uſed alſo in ſolders, or for uniting 
iron with tin, in ſome places in the making of tinn 
iron plates. 
Arſenic is a moſt violent poiſon to all animals; unleſs 
the wolf ſhould be an exception, who is ſaid, probably 
without ſufficient foundation, to be only purged by it: 
The utmoſt caution is theteſore neceſſary, in all opera- 
tions upon arſenic; to avoid its fumes: it is on · account 
of the danger attending ſuch operations that this mineral 
has hitherto been ſo Tirtle examined by the chemiſts: 
The deſtroying of rats, or other domeſtic animals, by 
means of arſenic, is full of danger; the operation of the 
poiſon being ſuch, that great part of it is diſcharged, and 
the animal induced to Fink : hence foods, liquors, and 
the proyender of cattle, have too often received a poi- 
ſonous taint. If we cannot catch thoſe animals, we 
may neyertheleſs be cleared from them by- much ſafer 
means than the uſe of arſenic : freſh night-ſthade is their 
enemy. If the juice of the leaves or berries of that plant, 
or the diſtilled water of the freſh herb, be made into 
pellets with meal, the rats, without taſting the pellets, 
will forſake the places where they are laid. . 
ith regard to the effects of arſenic in the human 
body; a nauſea, ſickneſs, and reaching commonly enſue 
in about half an hour after taking it; followed by violent 


vomitings, hiccups, and pains in the ftomach and bowels : 


convultions and palſies of the limbs preſently ſucceed, 
with intenſe heats, cold ſweats, palpitations of the heart, 
extreme anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, proſtration of 1 
thirſt and d 1 of the mouth and throat, loſs of reaſon, 
and at laſt death, If the quantity taken has been con- 
fiderable, the ſtomach and inteſtines are often found, 
upon diſſection, corroded or perforated ; though in ge- 
neral the patient expires before the action of the poiſon 
has proceeded'to ſuch a length. There are many poiſons 
which act by coagulating the juices ; but the operation 
of arſenic is erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be of this kind: 
arſenic rather liquiſies than coagulates the blood, and 
makes no change in its colour: of milk, ſaliva, and 
other animal juices, it rather prevents than promotes the 
coagulation. It js better to acknowledge our ignorance 
than to advance groundleſs conjectures, 
Several ſubſtances have been propoſed as antidotes to 
this poiſon. Thoſe who imagine arſenic to be an alkali, 
recommend acids; and thoſe who imagine it a corroſive 
acid, direct alkalies for counteracting its effects: but 
arſenic is apparently neither one or the other. If rock 
cryſtal, or bezoar, or the roots of the elder tree, by ſome 
ſtrongly recommended, have ſeemed to do ſervice where 
arſenic had been taken; jt was not on thoſe ingredients, 
but on the oils or fats uſed along with them, that the 
rage of the medicine depended. Oils, fats, warm 
at broths, freſh butter, milk, taken plentifully and re- 
. are the only antidotes ; both for obtunding the 
orce of the arſenic, and promoting its diſcharge by vomit. 
If the vomiting does not freely ſucceed by the liberal uſe of 
theſe kinds of ſubſtances, ſome mild emetic muſt be add- 
ed; the expulſion of the poiſon being a principal point. 
The more threatening ſymptoms being thus removed, 
oily clyſters, and a gentle laxative, are neceſſary, to ob- 
tund and evacuate ſuch part of the arſenic as may have 
paſſed into the inteſtines ; after which, the ſtrength is to 
be recruited by proper analeptics. 1 » 
Caſes frequently happen in which we are called upon 
to determine whether a particular ſubſtance be arſenic or 
not; as when powdery matters are found in the ſtomach _ 
of thoſe who are ſuſpected to have died by poiſon. Arſe- 
nic, in a ſglid form, may be Fe ee its yielding. 
1 and by its 


made, by placing a little of the powder betwixt two 
clean poliſhed copper-plates, binding the plates firmly 
together with wire, cloſing the juncture all round with a 


| good lute, and then heating them red-hot. We may try 


alſo whether any reguline or ſemimetallic matter is ob- 
tainable, by means of tartar and ſuet. ar | 
I The principal preparations of arſenic are, fixed arſenic, 
and the arſenical magnet. Fixed arſenic is made by gra- 
dually injecting powdered arſenic into melted nitre, com- 
monly in the proportion of one part af the former to:two 


of the latter. When the ebuſlition is over, the crucible. 


13 


is covered, the matter kept melted for a little time with 
a ſtrong fire, and afterwards edulcorated with water. 
The arſenical magnet is a mixture of equal parts of pure 
white arſenic, ſulphur, and antimony, reduced ſeparately 
into fine powder, then mixed, put into a glaſs body ſet 
in ſand in a crucible, and urged with a very ED fire, 
till the matter is melted into a red vitreous maſs reſembling 
a deep garnet or ruby. We muſt be cautious in handling 
this arſenical glaſs, as a wound received from it may be 
dangerous. one” 
Pure cryſtalline white arſenic is never found native in 
the earth. A powdery white arſenic is now and then 
met with in ſome of the Bohemian and Saxon mines; 
though even this ſeems to be not a natural arſenic, but 
to have been ſeparated and ſublimed from the ores, by 
the wood fires made in the mines fot burſting the maſſes 
of ore. Ie is obſervable, that Saxony, of all countries 
in the word, is the richeſt in arſenical ores ; and that 
the richeſt filver-ores abound with arſenic. Neumann's 


ing; | : | 
 ARSIS and THrts1s5, in muſic, is a term applied to 
compoſitions, in which one part riſes and the other 
falls. | b | 

ARSMART, in botany, the name of ſeveral ſpecies of 
perſicaria. See PERSICARIA, | 


ART, Ars, a ſyſtem of rules ſerving to facilitate the 


pertormance of certain actions; in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to ſcience, or a ſyſtem of ſpeculative prin- 
ciples. 

Art are commonly divided into liberal and mecha- 
nical ; the former comprehending poetry, e 
ſculpture, architecture, &c. and the latter, the whole 
body of mechanical trades, as carpentry, maſonry, tur- 
nery, &c. 

ART and PAR r, in the law of Scotland, is applied to 
an accomplice. | 

ARTEMESIA, mugwort, in botany, the name of a 
plant, whoſe ſtalks are firm, and generally of a purpliſh 
colour: the leaves are deeply divided, reſembling thoſe 
of common wormwood, of a dark green colour above, 
and hoary underneath : the flowers, which are ſmall, 
naked, and diſcous, ſtand erect in ſpikes on the tops of the 
branches. It is perennial, grows wild in the fields and 
waſte grounds, and flowers in June. 

This plant has been chiefly recommended for promoting 
the uterine evacuations, and abating hyſteric ſpaſms ; for 
which purpoſe infuſions of it have been drank as tea, and 
uſed as a bath. It appears to be one of the mildeſt of the 
ſubſtances made uſe of in ſuch intentions; and may per- 
haps be of ſervice in ſome caſes, where medicines of more 
activity would be improper. 

ARTERIAL, in anatomy, any thing belonging to, or 
that performs the office of, an artery. | 

ARTERIAL Vein, in anatomy, a name given to the 
pulmonary artery. 

ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an artery in order 
to procure an evacuation of blood. | 

The word is Greek, apryprorepea, and compounded of 
bhp, an artery, and Teuyw, to cut. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tube or canal, 
which conveys the blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body. 

An artery is compoſed of three membranes or coats ; 
the outermoſt of which appears to be a web of fine blood 
veſſels and nerves, for conveying nouriſhment to the in- 
terior membranes. The next is compoſed of circular 
or ſpiral fibres, of which there are more or fewer, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the artery. "Theſe fibres, 
being very elaſtic, contract themſelves with ſome force, 
when the power ceafes by which they have been ex- 
tended. The third and innermoſt membrane is of a 
denſe contexture, yet fine and tranſparent. It ſerves to 
keep the blood within its channels, which- otherwiſe 
would, upon the dilatation of the artery, ſeparate the ſpi- 
ral fibres from one another. The pulſe of the arteries 
conſiſts of two reciprocal motions, like the pulſe of the 
heart, being a ſyſtole and a diaftole, keeping oppoſite 
times ; the ſyſtole of the one anſwering to the diaftole of 
the other. ES 

The arteries of the human body are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
only two, namely, the aorta, and the pulmonary artery; 

. | = 


ART 


all the other arteries, tho? diſtinguiſhed by proper nathey, 


being only branches of theſe two. oo es co 
The aſcending aorta, which ariſes immediately from 
the left ventricle of the heart, preſently aftet gives wh 
arteries, called coronary ones, to the heart itſelf, A little 
above this it is divided into three aſcending” branches 
from which are formed the two carotids, andthe ö 
ſubclavians; and from theſe laſt proceed the muſculari 
colli, the external ſcapulary artery, the fuperior inter 
coſtals, the mediaſtinal —_ the ſuperÞor diaphagmatit 
artery, the mammary artery, and the axillary arteries: all 
which are ſubdivided into leſſer branches. 
From the deſcending trunk of the aorta, proceed in 
following order ; the bronchial artery, the inferior inter. 
coftals, the arteries of the œſophagus, the interior dia- 
phragmatics, the cœliac, ſuperior meſenteric, the renal 
or emulgent arteries, the ſacra, and two iliacs. Theſe 
are the main branches ſent out from the deſcendin 
aorta, each of which is again ſubdivided into many 
branches. 05 m 
But fig. 1. plate VI. which is taken from Drake's 
Anatomy, will give a much better idea of the arteries 


of the human body, than is poffible to be conveyed by 


words. | 

1. The aorta cut from its origin at the left ventricle 
of the heart. Fig. 3. of the ſame plate, repreſents part 
of the trunk of the aorta turned infide out; a, a, the in. 
ternal, or nervous coat; 6, i, the muſcular coat; c, the 
external, or vaſcular coat. f 

A. The three ſemi-lunar valves of the aorta, as or 
appear when they hinder the blood from coming back 
into the left ventricle of the heart, in its diaſtole. 

2, 2. The trunk of the coronary arteries ariſing from 
es zoe” 1 8 ; | 

3. Ligamentum arterioſunt. 

4, 4. The ſubclavian arteries. 

85 5. The two carotid arteries. 

„6. The two vertebral arteries, which ariſe from the 
ſubclavicula, and paſs through all the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the vertebræ of n 3 

7, 7. The arteries which convey blood to the lower 
part of the face, tongue, adjacent muſcles and glands. 

8, 8. The trunks of the temporal arteries ſpringing 
_ the cerotids, and giving branches to the q 
glan 8. : LY SET IT 21 * BY 1 | 

9, 9. Branches of the temp6tal 'atteries; conveying 
blood to the neighbouring muſcles, the haity ſcalp, an 
forehead. Te o 

10, 10. The trunks which ſend blood to the foramina 
eee particularly to the glands of its mucous mem- 

rane. | | | 3 

IT, IT. The occipital arteries, whoſe trunks paſs cloſe 
by the mammiferm proceſs. N | 

I2, 12. Muſcles which c blood to the fauces, 
1 and muſcles of thofe parts. 2 | 

„B. Small portions of the baſis of the ſkull, per- 
forated by the artery of the dura mater, part of which is 
repreſented as hanging to the arteries. | 

13, 13. The contortions of the carotid arteries, before 
they paſs the baſis of the ſkull to the brain. 4d 

14, 14. Theſe parts of the Tarotid arteries, where her 
paſs by each ſide of the ſella turcica, where ſeveral ſmall 
branches ariſe from them, and help to compoſe the rete 
mirabile. | | 

C. The glandula pituiaria, taken out of the ſella tur- 
cica, lying between the two contorted trunks of the ca- 
rotid arteries, marked 14, 14. | 

D, D. The arteriæ ophthalmicæ, which ſpring from 
the carotids before they enter the pia mater. 

15. The contortions of the vertebral arteries, as they 
paſs the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebræ of the 
neck, towards the os occipitis. „„ 

16. The two trunks of the vertebral arteries that lie 
on the medulla oblongata. 

17. The communicant 
and cervical artery. | | te 

18, 18. The ramifications of the arteries within the 
ſkull, the larger trunks of which lie between the lobes 
of the brain, and its ſulci. _..* K 5. | 

E, E. The arteries of the cerebellum. © | 

19, 19. The arteries of the larynx ; thyroid gion, 
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branches between the carotid 
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and adjacent muſcles and parts ariſing from the ſubcla- 
*. ries. 
gee” Others ariſing near the former; which convey | 
blood to the muſcles of the neck and — — * * 
21, 21. The maminariz, which ariſe from the ſubcla- 
vian arteries, and deſcend on the cartilages of the trut 
ribs internally, on each ſide the os pectoris or ſternum. 
Some branches of theſe paſs through the pettoral as well 
as intercoſtal muſcles, and give blood to the breaſts, 
where they meet ſome branches of the intercoſtal ar- 
8. 
ter 22: The arteries of the muſcles of 
and ſome of thoſe of the ſcapula. 1 
23, 23. Thoſe parts of the large trunks of the arteries 
of the arm, which are liable to be wounded in opening 
the vena baſilica, or innermoſt of the three'yeins'in the 
bending of the cubit. TE Ee e ee 
25, 25. A communicant branch 'of an artery ariſing 
from the trunk of the artery of the arm, above its flexure 
at the cubit, which is inoſculated with the arteries below 


the cubit. 1. n 

26, 26. The external artery of the cubit, which makes 
Dee es 
hands and fingers. 


the os humeri, 


27, 27. Arteries of the n 
28, 28. The deſcending trunk of the arteria magna. 
29. The bronchial artery, ſpringing from one of the 

intercoſtal arteries : it ſometimes ariſes immediately from 

the deſcending trunk of the aorta ; and at other times 
from the ſuperior intercoftal- artery which ſptings from 
the ſubclavian. 2 | OR”. 
30. A ſmall artery, ſpringing from the fore parts of 
the aorta deſcendens, and paſfing to the gula-. | 
each fide the arte- 


31, 31. The intercoſtal arteries on 


o 


ria magna deſcendens. | 
32. The trunk of the arteria cæliaca, whence ſpring, 
33» The hepatic arteries, and 8 


34. Phe arteria cyſtica, or the gall-bladder. 
35. Arteria coronaria ventriculi inferior. 
36. The pylorica. 

37. The epiploica dextra, ſiniſtra 
ing from the coronaria. | 

8. The ramifications of the coron 
embrace the bottom of the ſtomach. 

39. Coronaria ventriculi ſuperior. .. 

40, 40. The phrenic arteries, or the two arteries of 
the diaphragm; that on the left fide ' ariſing from the 
trunk of the anteria magna ; the right ſpringing from the 
 cxliaca. | | n 0 

41. The trunk of the ſplenic 
cæliaca, contorted. | 

42. Two ſmall arteries going to the upper part of the 
duodenum and pancreas ; the reſt of the arteries of the 
pancreas ſpring from the ſplenic artery in its paſſage to 
the ſpleen. | 2 | 

43. The trunk of the arteria meſenterica ſuperior 
turned towards the right fide, | 

44. The branches of the ſuperior meſenteric artery, 
freed from the ſmall guts. Here the various anaſtomoſes 
the branches of this artery make in the meſentery, be- 


e 


ia, ſpring- 
ary artery, which 


, and med 


artery, ariſing from the 


fore they arrive at the inteſtines, may be obſerved, 
45. The inferior ' meſenteric artery ariſing from the 
arteria magna. 2 *$ ; | 


46. Remarkable anaſtomoſes of the meſentric artery 
with the ſuperior. | 
47, 47> 'The branches of the inferior meſenteric ar- 
tery, as they paſs'to the inteſtinum colon. 
48. Thoſe of the rectum. | | 
49. The emulgent arteries of the kidneys. 
50. The vertebral arteries of the loins. 
ue 51. The ſpermatic arteries, which deſcend to th 
tes, and are ſo ſmall as to eſcape being filled with wax. 
52. Arteria ſuc ca. A Aa 
3. Arteriæ iliaci. 5 
$453 54. Rami iliaci externi. 
355 55. Iliaci interni. 13 vs . 
50, 56. The two umbilical arteries cut off; that on 
the right ſide is drawn as in the foetus, and the left ex- 
preſſed as in an adult. W 
575 57. The epigaſtric arteries, which aſcend under 
the right muſcles of che abdomen, and are inoſculated 
13 
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el 


* 
* 


» 


- 
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the mammaria 


chighs and tibiæ. 


— 
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58, 58. Branches of the external iliac arteries, paſſiig 
between the two oblique muſcles of the abdomen. | 
F509, 59. Branches of the internal iliac arteries, which 
convey the blood to the extenſores and obturatores 
muſcles of the thighs. | 
50, 6b. The trunks of the arteries which paſs to the 

61, 61. The arteries of the bladder. 
52, 62. The internal arteries of the pudendum, which, 
with thöſe here expreſſed with the penis; make the hypo- 
gaſtric arteries in women. | 

, and dried. 


63. The penis extended with wax 
el. The glans penis. | | | 
65. The upper part of the dorſum penis, cut from the 
body of the penis, and raiſed, to ſhew the corpora caver- 
a or ot 
656. — cavernoſa penis, freed from the oſſa pubis, 
and tied after inflation. ie 
57. The two arteties bf the penis, as they dppeat in- 
eee rap 
68. The capſula and ſeptum of the cotpora cavetnoſa 
penis e | 
be Ho erural arteries. <4 tre 
75, 70. The atteries which paſs to the muſcles of the 


t. That * of the crural artery that paſſes the ham. 
72 The three large trunks of the arteries of the legs. 
73. The arteries of the foot, with their communicating 
branch, from their ſuperiot to their inferior trunk, as well 


9 


«16 


274 


as their communications at the extremity of each toe, like 
thoſe of the fingers. Sm 

Rongh' AkTFERY, or aſperia arteria. Ste AsPpERIA 
AkTERIA. Sa | | 


ARFHANITA, ſowbread, in botany, a low plant; 
without any other ftalk than the lender pedicles of the 


leaves and flowers: the leaves are pretty large, round, of 


a green colour, above with white ſpecks, and purpliſh 


I | underneath: the flowers purpliſh, monopetalbus, deeply 


divided into five ſegments, followed by round ſeed veſlels : 
the roots large, ſomewhat globular, with ſeveral fibres, 
blackiſh on the outſide, * white within. It is peren- 
nial, a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe; and culti- 
vated in ſome of our gardens. | | 
Tue freſh roots of arthanita have a nauſeous, acrid, 
biting: taſte, and no remarkable ſmell : by drying, their 
acrimony is greatly abated, by long keeping, it is almoſt 
deftroyed ; though after they have loſt ſo much as to 


| make very little impreſſion on the organs of taſte, they 


{till betray, when taken internally, a great degree of irri- 
tating power. Dried and powdered, have been given 
in doſes of a dram, and found to operate as a ſtrong, 
inflammatory, yet flow cathartic. The Juices is ſaid to 
purge ſtrongly when applied externally to the belly; and 
the juĩce or bruiſed root to be of great efficacy for ſoft- 
ening and diſcuſſing indolent and ſcrophulous tumours. 
The flowers are of a different nature, having a mode- 
rately ſtrong and very pleaſant ſmell, and little other 
than a mucilaginous taſte: they have been uſed medi- 
_cinally, and the uſe of the roots is now, among us, in 


, meaſure laid aſide. Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia 
edica. ; 2 , hag 1 


ARTHRITIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe, well known by 
the appellation of the gout. See the article Govr. 

The word is Greek, and derived from ap8poy, a joint; 
becauſe the chief ſeat of that diſtemper is in the joints. 
 ARTHRODIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation, 
wherein the flat head of one bone is received into a ſhal- 
low ſocket in the other. The humerus and ſcapula are 
joined" by this ſpecies of articulation.  _ 

The word. is Greek, and compounded of aptpoy, 4 
joint, and Hey aur, to receive. +: ai 

ARTHRODIUM, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
imperfect cryſtals, always found in complex maſſes, and 
forming lon _— pyramids, with very ſhort and ſlender 
cms SECRET TS CT bs 

ARTICHOKE, Cynara, in botany, a well-known 
plant, cultivated in (gardens. It requires a rich, deep, 
and moiſt foil, * dug ſeveral times oyer, and 
mixed with plenty of well rotted dung, to the depth of 
at lęaſt three feet; for the deeper the mould is, the leſs 


: 


rr 


watering they will require — the ſummer, and the * 
| 5 6 u A 


and better flavoured their fruit will be in autumn. They 
may be raiſed from ſeeds : but the uſual and moſt expe- 
ditious way of propagating them is by flips, or ſuckers, 
taken ſrom the old roots in February or March, or as 
ſoon as the hard froſts are over. Theſe ſuckers ſhould be 
taken off with ſome fibres to them; and if they are 
planted in a well prepared ſoil, like the abovementioned, 
they will yield the next autumn, | 8 

1 he time for taking off theſe ſuckers is alſo the proper 
ſeaſon for dreſſing the old ſtocks; which is performed 
thus: After all the earth has been removed from about 


the ſtock, down to below the part from which the young 


ſhoots are produced, two, or at moſt three, of the, clear- 
eſt, ſtraighteſt, and moſt promiſing of theſe ſhoots, iſſuing 
from the under part of the ſtock, are choſen for a crop. 
Theſe are far preferable to the ſtrong thick ſhoots that 
enerally ſpring up from the crown. of the roots, with 
ood 3 which never produce gogd or regularly 
ſcaled fruit. The gardener then (havia preriouſly 
taken off the ſuckers intended for planting elſewhb 

doing of which care muſt be taken not to injure; the 
plants intended to remain) forces of, with his thumb, 
all the other buds and young ſhoots, cloſe up to the head 
of the ſtock ; ſeparates the young plants that are leſt, as 
far aſunder as he can, without e them; drayys 
the earth up to them with a ſpade; preſſẽs it down cloſe 
around them with his hands ; and then pulls off the tops 
of the leaves which bang down. -F 

Some, when they give this dreſſing, dig their groung 
all over, and are well rewarded for their pains by the ex- 
traordinary fineneſs of their fruit. 

When this is dane, and the ground laid level, a crop 
of ſpinage may be fewed between the ſtocks ; for it will 
be gathered before the artichokes can cover the ground. 
Toward the end of April, or beginning of May, when 
the plants begin to fruit, all the young ſhoots, produced 
from their roots or ſtems ſince the drefling, muſt be 
pulled up or cut off, ſo as to leave only the principal 
head, which will by that means bear a fine large fruit. 
When the artichokes are fit to gather, their ſtems muſt 
be cut down cloſe to the ground, in order that the ſtocks 
may make ſtrong freſh ſhoots before the end of October, 
which is the uſual ſeaſon for earthing them up, or, as 
the gardeners term it, landing them : though this may be 
deferred till any time in December, if the weather proves 
mild. 

This earthing of them conſiſts in cutting off all the 
young ſhoots quite cloſe to the ground, then digging a 
trench between each row, and covering the ſtocks with 
the earth thrown up, in ſuch manner, that taey may be, 
as nearly as poflible, under the middle of the ridge. 
This will ſecure them from any common froſt, and is 
infinitely better than the uſual practice of covering them 
with long dung, which never fails to render their fruit 
ſmall and very thin bottomed ; for nothing is more pre- 
judicial to this plant, than the burying of new dung near 
its roots, or laying it about them; ſo great is the danger 
of its making them rot, and of its harbouring vermin, 
which will deſtroy them. If, indeed, hard froſts are 
apprehended, a quantity of long dung, peas baulm, tan- 
ner's bark, or any other light covering, may be laid over 
the ridges ; becauſe it will there be. at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to injure the roots. This covering ſhould not be 
laid on till there is no avoiding it; and it ſhould be care- 
fully taken off as ſoon as the weather is mild; for the 
plants will certainly be injured if it lies too long upon 
em. 

The plants, thus earthed up, will not require any far- 

ther care before the end of February, or beginning of 


March, by which time they will have grown through 


the ridge of mould ; and this, if the weather be proper, 

is the Gaſon for dreſſing their roots as before directed. 
Though the ſtocks of 88 | 

fifteen years, in a rich and deep ſoil; yet, as they are 

great impoveriſhers of the ——— 

dle, ſo as to render it moſt adviſe 


e to renew the whole 


plantation every fourth or fifth year, or, perbaps, rather. 


every ſecond or third : to this end, the ground being pre- 
pared, and proviſion made of a, ſufficient number of 
ſuckers choſen in the manner bęſore directed; that is to 

ay, Clear, ſound, furniſhed with fibres, and not woody; 


ere, in | 


will laſt ten, or even 


], their fruit will dwin- 
abl 
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| the gardener ſhould pare. off the knotted. part wh: 
joined to the ſtalk. If 5 cuts criſp and (rhe {how 
| is good i but if it be tough and {tringy, the ſhoot is not 
worth planting. Having thus ſingled out thoſe that are 
fitteſt for his purpoſe, he ſhould cut off their large outfide 
leaves pretty low, in ſuch manner that the middle, or 
heart Jeaves, may riſe above them. After this, if th, 
1 be very dry, or the plants have been long taken 
rom the ſtocks, it will be right to ſet their root ends, at 
leaſt, in a tub of water, for three or four hours, to refreſh 
them before they are planted. The beſt method of 
planting them is in rows as ſtraight as poſſible, and at the 
— of two feet from each other in the row. If 
more rows than one, as generally is the caſe 
full crop is wanted; thele thould de five feet * 
and me fans ſhould be ſet quingunx faibion. . They 
ſhould be planted about four inches deep, the eatth 
be cloſed very faſt to their roots, and, if the ſeaſon proves 
ary, they ſhould be watered twice or thrice a week, til 
they have taken good root. In a favourable ſeaſon, or 
EY Dave taken good root, in: | Aon, or ona 
moiſt ſoil, theſe plants will produce the largeſt and 
artichokts in Auguſt and September, after-all. the old 
ſtocks have ceaſed to bear; ſo that a doubly long conti. 
nuance of this fruit may be had, by making a new plan. 
tation every year. | 1 | 
A thin crop of ſpinage may be ſown upon this Found 


before the plants are ſet ; but none of it muſt be 
to grow very near them. \ + 1119088 
f any. of the artichokes, thus planted in the ſpting, 
ſhould not produce fruit in the autumn, they may be 
made to yield it in the winter, or early the next ſpring, 
by tying up their leaves at the time of earthing up their 
roots, heaping up mould around till only their tops are 
ſeen, and then covering thoſe tops with a little ſtraw, o 
peas haulm, to defend them from froſt. + 2:41 

The kitchen gardeners near London, who endeayour 
to make the moſt of every inch of their high-rated land, 
generally plant their rows of artichokes nine or ten feet 
aſunder; and, beſides ſowing between them radiſhes or 
| ſpinage, they plant two rows of cauliflowers, at the 
diſtance of two feet and an half from each other in the 
rows, and of four feet from row to row; ſo that full five 
| feet are allowed for the artichokes. In May, when the 
crop of radiſhes or ſpinage is taken off, they ſow along 

the middle of the ſpace between the two rows of cauh- 
flowers, a row of cucumbers, for pickling, at the diſtance 
of every three feet; and between the cauliflowers and the 
artichokes they plant, for winter uſe, a row of cabbages 
or ſavoys, which bave room enough to grow after the 
caulifſowers and artichokes are taken of, Thus the 
ground. is fully cropped during the whole ſeaſon. 

If the artichoke ſtocks ſhoot but weakly in the ſpring, 
as they will do if they have been hurt by froſt or too 
much wet; the beſt way is to uncover them with. a ſpade, 
to looſen and break the mould around them, or rather to 
dig the whole ground, if it be not planted with any thing 
elſe, and then to earth up alittle the plants of Each ſtock. 
In three weeks or a month's time after this, the flips will 
be fit to take off. . | 

A moiſt rich ſoil always yields the largeſt and. beſt ar- 
tichokes; but if it be very moiſt, the roots will not hve 
through the winter. Such ground ſhould, therefore be 
allotted for freſh, plantations made every ſpring, to ſupply 
the table in autumn, after the old ſtocks have done bear- 
ing: and for early fruit, the plants ſhould be in a dner 
ſituation. It ſhould alſo be open, and at a diſtance from 

the dripping of trees; for they would draw the plants 
up "1 height, and thereby render their fruit poor and 
ſmall. ; . | n 
The two ſorts of artichokes, commonly. cultivated. in 
this country, are the globe and the French. The formers 
which has by far the moſt fleſhy leaves, the thickeſt bot- 
tom, and the beſt taſte, is deſervedly preferred. It is 
alſo the largeſt. The ſcales of this ſort are brown, and 
turn inward. The French artichoke is more conical, its 
| ſcales are narrower, of a greener colour, and frequently 
turned outward, and it has a diſagreeable perfumed. fla- 
vour. N 8 059-95 | 
Ihe bottoms of artichokes are good for-many culinary 
uſes. The way to preſerve them all the winter 4s, 10 
| ſeparate them from the leaves, parboil them, and hang 
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them up in a dry place, ſtrung on E with a 
clean piece of paper between every om, to prevent 
their touching one another. They are likewiſe ſaid to be 
very good pickled. | 1 
de Chateauvieux has raiſed moſt excellent arti- 

chokes in the open field, without dunging the ground at 
all, or even watering the plants; but ſolely by a judicious 

execution of the principles of the new huſbandry : ſo 

reat are the benefits which accrue from a thorough 
b Rirrin of the earth] Artichokes which he planted at the 
end of May, produced in September their firſt fruits, 
which were, in general, from twelve to fifteen inches in 
circumference. Their leaves covered entirely beds fix 
feet wide, in which they were planted. | | 

This renders. it highly probable, that if artichokes / 
were always planted in ſingle rows, and in beds, by which 
means the ground between them may be the more eaſily | 
and more frequently ſtirred, they would thrive better 
than in the common way of ſetting them, in quincunx, 
or any other form, in ground laid out in one continued | 
flat. The gardeners about great cities will not be brought 


into this method, nor indeed can they well afford it, be- 


cauſe they would hereby loſe ſome of their crops... Yet | Ed 


even here, though laſting plants will not be proper 
among the artichokes, ma others which ſtand but a 
ſhort time, ſuch as young falſeting, ſpinage, &c. may be 
cultivated with propriety. - Mal; He andry. =p 1: 

Jeruſalem ARTICHOKE, the root of a ſpecies of the 
ſun- flower of the perennial kind, and propagated in ſome 
gardens for the uſe of the kitchen. It is a very agreeably 
taſted root, but wary and windy, and therefore at preſent 
generally diſregarded. 

It is propagated by planting out the ſmall, roots, or 
even pieces of the larger, which have buds to them in 
the ſpring or autumn, They muſt be allowed a very con- 
fiderable diſtance, for they ſpread immoderately, and 
multiply very quick. | | 

The autumn following, when their ſtems decay, the 
roots may be taken up for uſe. It is an unſightly plant, 
though very tall, and therefore placed in the obſcure 
corners of a garden, Miller's Gard. Dif. 

ARTICLE, a ſmall part of a book, writing, account, 
treaty, or the like. 

ARTICLE, in anatomy, implies the juncture of two 
bones deſigned for motion. 

ARTICLE, in arithmetic, denotes any number that can 
be divided into ten equal parts, as 10, 20, 30, &c.. 

ARTICLE, in grammar, implies a particle uſed in moſt 
languages far exprefling the ſeveral caſes and genders of 
nouns, where different terminations are wanting to ſup- 
ply that office. N | 

The Latins have no article; but the. Greeks have 
their 3; the eaſtern nations their emphatical he; and moſt 
of. the modern languages have recourſe to articles for 
- fixing and aſcertaining the vague ſignification of common 

and appellative names. | | 

The-Engliſh have only two. articles a, or an, when 
the ſubſtantive begins with a vowel, and the, which, be- 
ing prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general ſignifica- 
tion to ſome particular thing, Thus we ſay, a man, or 
the man; the former confining the general word man, to 
ſome man or other, and the latter to a particular man. 

Hence a is called an indefinite, and the, a definite article; 


becauſe the former is applied to nouns, taken in a more 


neral and diffuſed ſignification; whereas the latter con- 
nes the word to ſome particular object. Thus, if we ſay, 


It is a happineſs to be a king, the expreſſion is kay pon be- 


cauſe the word king may be underſtood of any 


| y ing in 
general: but if we place the before the word king, inffead 


of a, the noun king will be confined to. the monarch of | 


particular people mentioned before. 
Articles therefore. are. of the utmoſt uſe in 
8 by their aſſiſtance general appellations are rendered 
particular, We, are SENT with ſuch an amazing 
multiplicity of objects, that it would be impoſſible to 
give each a, proper name, and conſequently general 
terms became g. But general terms could never 
anſwer the intention of conveying our ideas to each other 
words or writing, unleſs we had ſome method of con- 
ing thoſe general terms to particular objects. This is 

be office of ide article; and ibis it fully performs, | 


a language, 


; 
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In this particular the Latin labours under a very gteat 
diſadvantage. Thus, when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, 
Si tu es filius Dei, it may be rendered If thou art a Son of 
God, or, If thou art the Gon of God; and confequenily the 
ſenſe is ambiguous, | 95 Fr 

Grammarians are not agreed with regard to the gram- 
matical, appellation proper to be given to the article; 
ſome will have it to be a pronoun, ſome a noun ad- 
jective, and others a diſtin part of (peeck.; but this is a 
182 diſpute, and has no relation to the uſe of the 
article. ; | WINK eee 

ARTICLE of Death, articulys mortis, the laſt pangs, or 
agony of a dying perſon. Ne re = hed 

ARTICLE of Faith, a point of religious doctrine, al- 
lowed. and received by ſome church or religious ſect, as 
having been revealed from heaven. ene 

AKricrss of the Clergy, certain ſtatutes relating to ec- 
clefiaſtical . ons and cauſes, made in the reigns of Ed- 
ward the ſecond and third... . 

ARTICLES of Religion, the thirty-nine heads of the 
1 faith, drawn up by the biſhops Cranmer and 

idley, and, publiſhed by regal authority in the reign of 
ward the Sixth. n.. 5 
ARTICULARIS Moxsus, the diſeaſe of the joints, 
generally called the gout. See.GouT. 

ARTICULATE Sounds, ſuch ſounds as 
letters, ſyllables, or words of any alphabet or language; 
ſuch as are. formed by the human voice. 

ARTICU LATED, ſomething furniſhed with or con- 
n eee 

ARTI ULATION, in anatomy, i 
ture of two bones intended for motion. 

Articulation is of two kinds, diarthroſis 


| expreſs the 


TEX 


THROSIS: | 3 | 

Diarthroſis is ſubdivided into enarthroſis, arthrodia, and 
ginglymus. See each under its proper article, And ſy- 
narthroſis is ſubdivided into ſymphyſis, ſyntenoſis, ſututa, 
harmonia, ſyſſarcoſis, ſycondroſis, and ſynneuroſis. See 
the articles SYMPHYSIS, &c. Fr | 

ARTIFICER, a perſon whoſe employment it is to 
manufacture any kind of commodity, as iron, braſs, wood, 
wool, linen, &c. ſuch as ſmiths, braziers, carpenters, 
weavers, ſpinners, &c, _. | 

TIFICIAL, ſomethin 
duced by art, in contradiſti 
nature, F | 

This term is as extenſive as the works of art, Thus 
we ſay. artificial bath, day, earthquake, eye, fire, foun- 
tain, globe, rainbow, &c. See Barn, Dar, EarTh- 
QUAKE, &c. | 

ARTILLERY, ordnance of all forts with their various 
appurtenances ; as cannons, mortars, petards, muſquets, 
carbines, &c. See Cannon, MorTAR, &c. 

ARTILLERY-PARK, a place generally in the rear of an 
army for encamping the artillery. 

The artillery is drawn up in. lines, of which one is 
formed by the ordnance : the ammunition waggons make 
two or three lines, ſixty paces behind the 1 
thirty diſtant from one another: the pontoons and tum- 
brils compoſe the laſt line. The whole is ſurrounded 
with a rope, which forms the park; the gunners and ma- 
troſſes encamp on the flanks; and the bombardeers, pon- 
toon-men, and artificers in the rear. «A | 

Train. of ARTILLERY, a certain number of pieces of 

nance mounted on carriages, with all their furniture, 
and every thing neceflary for marching. 

ARTILLERY-COMPANY,, a band of infantry, conſiſt - 
ing of ſix hundred men, forming part of the militia or 
city guard of London. | | 

ARTIST, a perſan ſkilled in ſome art. 

ARTOTYRITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect in 
the primitive church. who uſed bread and cheeſe in cele- 
brating the, euchariſt. 

The word is formed from the Greek, ar, bread, and 
TY cheeſe, 


5 made, faſhioned, or pro- 
nction to the productions of 


| y were a branch of the montaniſts, and appeared 
in the ſecond century. They admitted women into the 
prieſthood and epiſcopacy; and Epiphanius tells us, that 

it 


ARU 


their church, dreſſed in white, and each carrying a torch 
in her hand, where they wept and bewailed the wretch- 
edneſs of human nature, and the miſeties of this life. 
ARVAL BroTHERs, Arvales fratres, in antiquity, a 
college of twelve prieſts, inſtituted by Romulus, who pre- 
ſided over the ambervalia, or ſacrifices, annually offered to 
Bacchus and Ceres 8 
The word is Latin, and derived from arvum, a field; 
becauſe they offered ſacrifices for the fertility of the field. 
Foulgentius has given us the following account of their 
driginal: „ The nurſe of Romulus, called Laurentia, 
<« had a cuſtom of offering a ſacrifice annually to the 
cc gods for obtaining a plentiful crop; and in theſe re- 
os Rgicus exerciſes ſhe was accompanied with her twelve 
<« children. But one of them happening to die, Ro- 
© mulus, in complaiſance to his nurſe, affiſted himſelf to 
t complete the original number, and gave them the title 
de of the twelve arval brothers, which they kept ever 
<< "after." | 510 
They held their aſſemblies in the temple of Concord, 


corn, tied together with a white ribbon. Some add, that 
they were entruſted with the authority of determining the 
limits of lands and inheritances. | 
ARUM, wake-robin, or cuckow-pint, in botany, a 
low perennial plant, growing wild under hedges and by 
the ſides of banks. It ſends forth, in March, three or 
four ſmooth leaves, triangular, or ſhaped like the head 
of a ſpear: theſe are ſucceeded by a naked ſtalk, bearing 
a purpliſh piſtil incloſed in a long ſheath, which is fol- 
lowed, in July, by a bunch of red berries: the root is 
irregularly roandith, about an inch thick, browniſh on 
the outſide, and white within. In ſome plants the leaves 
are ſpotted with black, in others with white ſpots, and in 
others not ſpotted at all : the black ſpotted ſort is ſup- 
ſed to be the moſt efficacious ; and hence is expreſsly 
directed by the London college. All the ſorts are ſaid to 
be ſtronger, when produced in moiſt ſhady ſoils, than in 
dry open expoſures. | 
The freſh roots of arum haye an extremely pungent 
acrimonious taſte ; ſlightly chewed, they continue to vel- 
licate and burn the tongue (the 0 which they princi- 
pally affect) for many hours, producing at the ſame time 
a conſiderable thirſt: theſe uneaſy ſenſations are ſome- 


of the plant are likewiſe acrid, though rather leſs ſo than 
the roots. No part has any ſmell, except the piſtil, which 
has a faint fetid one. | 
'This root loſes great part of its acrimony on being 
dried ſufficiently to become pulverable. Kept for ſome 
time, it ſeems, on firſt chewing, to be an inſipid farina- 
ceous ſubſtance: it ſtill, however, retains a kind of la- 
tent pungency, ſo as when chewed long, in any con- 
fiderable quantity, to produce a ſenſation as of a flight 
excoriation of the tongue. - Parkinſon obſerves, that the 
farinaceous ſtarch-like powder has been uſed in waſhing, 
and that it has bliſtered the hands. 

The freſh root, dug up in autumn, yields upon ex- 


which, on ſtanding, depoſited a white fecula, and became 
clear: the clear liquor was inſipid: the fecula was con- 
ſiderably pungent; but, like the root in ſubſtance, loſes 
its 18 on being dried. The freſh and the mode- 
rately dried roots were digeſted in water, in wine, in 
proof ſpirit, and in retified ſpirit, with and without 
heat : the liquors received no colour, and little or no 
taſte, In JiRillation, neither ſpirit nor water brought 
over any ſenſible impregnation from the arum : the wa- 
tery and ſpirituous extracts alſo were nearly inſipid. The 
root, nevertheleſs, loſes in theſe operations almoſt the 
whole of its pungency. 8 

Arum root, newly dried and powdered, is given in 
doſes of a ſcruple and upwards ; for ſtimulating the ſo- 
lids, attenuating viſcid juices, and promoting the natural 
ſecretions; in cold, languid, phlegmatic habits ; againſt 
weakneſs and relaxations of the ſtomach, and catarrhous 
and rheumatic diſorders. It has been generally given in 
conjunction with other materials, to ſome of which the 
effects of the compound may be in great part aſcribed : 


it wits a common thing to ſee à body of ſeven girls enter | 


and wore on their heads a crown compoſed of the ears of 


what alleviated by milk, butter, or oils. 'The other parts 


preſſion about one fixth its won of a milky juice; 


ASA 


the dry root are accompanied with eight grains of the 


pungent roots of pimpinella, the ſame quantity of thoſe 
of the yellow water flag, (or of calamus aromaticus) four 
grains of cinnamon, (or ſix of canella alba) and tw 
grains of ſalt of wormwood, (or of vittiolated tartar) 
with four grains of crabs-eyes. In the medicine, re. 
commende by Sydenham againſt rheumatiſms, the acrid 
antiſcorbutic herbs are largely joined to it. 

By beating the freſh root with gummy reſins, and 
making the mixture into pills, its virtue might be better 
preſerved than in the form of powder: the proportions 
of the gums, in theſe compoſitions, may be very conſi- 
derable ; two or three grains of the arum, in its yigorou; 


conſerve, it likewiſe preſerves its acrimony unab 


long as its native aqueous humidity. The vinous and 
ſpirituous tinctures, by ſome recommended, appear, from 


though ſpirituous liquors are incapable of diſſolving or 
extracting the active matter of the arum, they ſeem ne. 
vertheleſs, when given along with the dried root as 4 
vehicle, to promote its action. Juncker obſerves, that a 
dram of the powder, taken with a ſpoonful of brandy, 
procures a very copious ſweat, even in perſons little diſ- 
poſed to that evacuation ; while the powder, by itſelf, 
has no ſuch effect. Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia 
Medica. | | 

ARUNDELIAN Marbles. See MARBLE. | 

ARUSPICES, in antiquity, an order of prieſts among 
the Romans, that pretended to foretel future events, by 
inſpecting the intrails of beaſts killed in ſacrifices. | 


p 

1 * 
1 . 

* 


view. 

The aruſpices were conſulted on occaſion of all por- 
— and prodigies. Women were admitted into this 
order. 

ARY T ZANOIDES, in anatomy, the name of the 
third and fourth cartilages of the larynx. See La- 
RYNX. 1 

The word is formed from the Greek, ab rav, an 
ewer, and e, reſemblance, they being thought to fe- 
ſemble an ewer in ſnape. hay | 

ARY T ANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the muſcley 
that cloſes the larynx, having its head inſerted in one 
arytænoid cartilage, and its tail in the other; ſerving at 
= to draw them together, and ſhut. the rima, or 
glottis. 

ARYTHMUS, among phyſicians, implies the want 
of a juſt modulation in the pulſe; and is oppoſed to 
eurythmus, or a pulſe modulated according to nature. 

The word is Greek, apy8u@-, and compounded of a, 
priv. and pul uG-, meaſure, 2 

AS, in — 2 a particular weight, among the 
Romans, conſiſting of twelve ounces, and was the ſame 
with what they called libra, or a pound. * 

As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, which was 
of different weights and different matter in different ages 
of the commonwealth. | | 

Euſebius tells us, that, under Numa Pompilius, the 
Roman money was either of wood, leather, or ſhells. 
In the time of Tullus Hoftilius it was of brafs, and called 
as, libra, libella, or pondo; becauſe actually weighing 2 
pound, or twelve ounces, | 
Four hundred and twenty years after, the firſt Punic 
war having exhaufted the treaſury, they reduced the as to 
two ounces. In the ſecond Punic war, Hannibal preſſing 
very hard upon them, they reduced the as to half its 
weight, viz. to one ounce. And laſtly, by the Papirian 
law, they took away half an ounce more, and conſe- 
quently reduced the as to the diminutive weight of half 
an ounce : and it is generally thought that it continued 
the ſame during the commonwealth, and even till the 
reign of Veſpaſian. The as therefore was of four dif- 
. ferent weights in the commonwealth. | Its original ſtamp 
was that of a ſheep, ox, or ſow. But from the time of 
the emperors, it had on one fide a Janus with two faces, 
and on the reverſe, the roſtrum or prow of a ſhip. __. 

As was alſo uſed to denote any integer or whole; and 


thus, in the officinal powders of arum, ſixteen grains of 


hence the Engliſh word ace. 7g e Mp 
ASA, or AS$A, in the materia medica, an — 
app 


ſtate, being a ſufficient doſe. Beaten with ſugar — 4 


for ſeveral months; its virtue ſeeming to be retained ag 


the experiments above related, to be inſignificant ; but 


The word is Latin, and derived from afpicio, to 
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applied to two very different ſubſtances, called aſa-dulcis, 
Aa aſa-fortida. | | 5 | 
AsAa-DULCIS is the ſame with benzoin, See the ar- 
; ZOIN. , | 
2 is a kind of gum, of a very offenſive 
(mell, produced by a plant common in ſome parts of 
he plant which produces it is one of the pentandria 
digynia of Linnæus, and one of the herbe umbelliferæ 


ſemine foliaceo, ſeu ala foliacea cincto of Ray. We had a green the whole winter; in ſpring they wither. About 


multitude of various and falſe accounts of it for a long 
time; Garcias telling us it had leaves like the hazel ; and 
Bontius making two plants of it, one like a willow, and 
the other with a root like a & have given it 
leaves like the fig- tree, ſome like thofe of rice ; and others 
have made it a ſhrub of the phylleræa kind. Kæmpfer 
is the author to whom we owe the true account of it. 
This is given in his Amcenitates Exoticæ, where he de- 
{cribes it fully and accurately, under the name of umbel- 
lifera leviſtico affinis foliis inſtar pzoniz ramoſis, caule 
pleno maximo, ſemine foliaceo nudo ſolitario brancæ ur- 
ſinæ five paſtinachæ fimili radice aſam fætidam fundente, 
The Perſians call both the plant and the juice hingeſch; 
and the Indians, hiing ; but the more accurate in both 
countries call the plant hingeſch, and the juice or gum 
hiing. | | 
The root of this plant is perennial, and very large. It 
is covered with a thick black rhind, which eaſily comes 
off from the reſt, when freſh. Within it is perfectly 
white, and full of white, milky, and ſtinking juice, which, 
when collected and dried, is what the Perſians call hiing, 
and the Europeans aſa-fœtida. The top of this root is 
furniſhed with a large tuft of hairy or filamentous 
matter, like that on the crown of the meum or 2 
nel. The leaves are very large, and like thoſe of the 
iony. 

. The ſtalk is as thick as a man's arm, and grows to 
eight or nine feet high.. It gradually becomes taper to- 
ward the top, whence it is divided into a ſmall number 
of branches. The leaves ſtand alternately on theſe ſtalks, 
and that at no great diſtances from one another. The 
flowers are ſmall, and diſpoſed in umbels. The ſeeds 
are flattiſh and ſtriated, and of an oval figure; they have 
ſomewhat af the aſa- fœtida ſmell, but much leſs than 
might be expected. It grows in Perſia, but there only 
in two places, at leaſt in thoſe only in any great plenty. 
Theſe are the mountains about Heraat, and the province 
of Laar. In theſe places it abounds with juice, and yields 
the gum in = plenty ; when found elſewhere, it yields 
very little. The leaves in theſe places are of a horrible, 
offenſive ſmell, and no animal will touch them: but the 
people of the town of Diſguum affirm, that, in the coun- 
try beyond them, the plant loſes much of its bad ſmell, 
and that the goats feed very greedily on the leaves, and 
grow fat upon the diet. Some have pretended to diſtin- 
guiſh two ſpecięs of this plant, the one yielding a ſmaller 
quantity of jujce, and that of a leſs fetid ſmell; the other 
yielding more of it, and that more Siokug : but Kæmp- 
fer, who was upon the ſpot, declares the plants to be the 
ſame, and all the difference to be in the ſoil that produces 
them. If what the Perſians of Diſguum ſay be true, 
however, it very well accounts for the difference of the 
Cyrenaic and Perfian kinds of filphium ; for the plant, in 
the firſt of theſe places, might be as mild as beyond Diſ- 
guum, or even more fo. 

It is very ſingular in this plant, that it ſeldom flowers, 
ſometimes not till its twentieth, thirtieth, or even fortieth 
year; during all this time the root is increaſing in ſize, 
and, confequently, it ſometimes grows to an enormous 


bulk : roots of it have been ſeen-of the thickneſs of a | 


man's thigh, and of a yard and a half in length; thoſe of 
the thickneſs of one's arm are frequent. When it ſends 
forth a ſtalk, and has ripened its ſeed, it periſhes. The 
ancients made a diſtinction in their ſilphium, as it was 
produced from the ſtalk, or from the root of the plant; 
but, at this time, all that we have is obtained from the 
root. They never make inciſions in roots of leſs than 
four or five years ſtanding; and they always find, that, 


the older an larger the root, the more plentifully the 
Juice flows. | ER | 
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and perfectly reſembles cream, and has no viſcidity : oh 
the contact of the air it dries or hardens, and becomes 
viſcous and coloured. The moſt ftrongly ſcented aſa- 
fœtida is always eſteemed the beſt; and Kæmpfer ob. 
ſerves, that it is ſo much ſtronger, when freſh, than when 
kept and imported into Europe, that a dram of it has 
more ſcent than an hundred weight of what, our drug- 
giſts keep; . 

The leaves of the plant appear in autumn, and continue 


# 


the end of April, when their leaves are in their decaying 


ſtate, the Perſians aſcend the mountains in ſearch of the 
plants: They clear away the earth about the root for ſix 
or ſeven inches deep ; they then. twiſt off the leaves; and 


the fibrous ſubſtance at the top of the root. They next 
earth up the root again to its top, which is now perſectly 
bare; and this they cover with a bundle of weeds, to 


keep off the heat of the ſun, which would otherwiſe de- 


troy it: They lay a ſtone over all this, to keep it firm, 


that the wind may not blow it off; and in this condition 
on leave the roots for a month or ſix weeks. At the 
end of this time, they take off the covering, clear awa 
the earth a little from the crown of the root, and, wich 
a ſharp knife, cut it tranſverſly off, taking off about an 
inch, or a little more, of the top. They then cover this 
wounded root with the weeds again, making them ſtand 
hollow from the wounded part, and thus leave them for 
two days; at the end of which time they return, and find 
the top of the root, where they had cut it off, covered with 
exſudated juice, or aſa- ſœtida: this they collect, and 
put up in proper veſſels; and, clearing away the earth a 
little lower, they cut off another ſlice from the top of the 
root, but this not thicker than a crown- piece, and cover 
it up again for another — As they take a large 
compaſs of ground for their ſearch, they are kept in con- 
ſtant employment; the roots of their firſt day's cutting 
being ready for their taking the gum from, by that time 
they have cut the more diſtant ones, which they are re- 
gularly to return to afterwards. After they have gone 
through this ſecond operation with all the roots, and 
collected the ſecond quantity of gum from them, they 
cover them up for eight or ten days; and, after having 
ſpread their gum in the ſun to harden it, they carry it 
home. Four or five men generally go out in a com- 
pany, on theſe expeditions; and it is a common thing 
for them to bring home 50 lb. weight of it from this fi 
gathering; this, however, is eſteemed but an inferior 
kind of afſa-fcetida ; after the roots have remained co- 
vered for eight or ten days, they viſit them again, take 
off the covering of the weeds, and colle& the gum. They 
then cut off another ſlice of the root, and after that an- 
other, and then a third; this is done at the diſtance of 
two days between each operation, and the earth is every 
time cleared away to a proper depth; and the whole pro- 
ceſs managed as . | | 

After the third collection in this ſecond expedition 
they cover up the roots again, and return home with 
their ſtores, leaving them covered for three days. After 
this, they return to their work, and cut them again three 
ſeveral times at the ſame diſtances of time; and, after 
the third collection of this laſt expedition, they leave 
them to periſh ; for they never recover this terrible ope- 
ration. Kemp. Amen. . $8.44 0 

Aſa-foetida is compoſed of a gummy and reſinous 
ſubſtance, the firſt in the largeſt quantity. Its ſmell and 
taſte reſide in the reſin; which is readily diſſolved and 
extracted by pure ſpirit, and the greater part with the 
gummy matter by water. It is by much the ſtrongeſt of 
the deobſtruent warm fetid gums; and is given not only 
againſt hyſterical complaints, flatulent cholics, and ob- 
ſtructions of the breaſt, but in moſt nervous diſorders,-in 
which it frequently acts as an antiſpaſmodic, and an ano- 
dyne : in ſome caſes muſk, and in others opium, are uſe- 


fully joined with it. Hoffman recommends it as one of 


F 


the moſt powerful anthelmintics hitherto known. It is 
moſt commodiouſly taken in the form of pills, from a few 
grains to a ſcruple or half a dra. It loſes both its ſmell 


and ſtrength with age; a circumſtance neceſſary to be 


attended to in proportioning the doſes neceſſary to be 
given in order to. procure the intended effect. 


The gum or juice, as it flows from the root, is white, | ASAPPES, or Az ars, an order of ſoldiers in the: 


3. Wk 


> Þ - Turkiſh 


Torkiſh army, whom they always expoſe i the firſt 
ſhock of the enemy. | ; 
The word is derived from ſaph, a word in the Turkiſh 
language ſignifving rank, file, or order. — 
ASARUM, aſarabacca, in botany, a low plant with- 
out ſtalks: the leaves are ſtiff, roundiſh, with two little 
ears at the bottom, ſomewhat reſembling a kidney, of a 


dark ſhining green colour, ſomewhat hairy, ſet on pedi- 
cles three or four inches long : the flowers, which riſe 


among the leaves on ſhorter pedicles, conſiſt of purpliſh | pe 


ftamina, ſtanding in a darker-coloured cup, and are each 
followed by a capſule, contajning ſix ſeeds. It is peren- 
nial and ever-green, à native of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe and the warmer climates, and raiſed here in 

ardens. The dried roots have been generally brought 
— the Levant; thoſe of our own growth being ſup- 
poſed of weaker virtue. 

The roots and leaves of aſarum have a moderately 
ſtrong, not very unpleaſant ſmell, ſomethin reſemblin 
that of valerian or nard; and a nauſeous bitteriſh acri 
taſte. The roots given in ſubſtance, in doſes of a ſcruple 
or more, prove ſtrongly emetic and cathartic. The leaves 
have the ſame effect, but their doſe or degree of ſtrength 
has not been preciſely determined ; ſome ſay they are of 
more activity than the roots. 

Its principal uſe among us is as an errhine. The root 
is one of the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable ſubſtances com- 
monly employed in this intention : a grain or two ſnuffed 
up the noſe, procure a large evacuation of mucus, both 
from the mouth and noſtrils, without provoking ſneezing, 
like the white hellebore root, or diſcovering any remark- 
able irritation. Geoffroy relates, that after ſnuffing up 
a doſe of this errhine, he has obſerved the ſalutary diſ- 


* © "Charge to continue for three days ſucceſſively, and that 


he has known a paralyſis of the mouth and tongue cured 
by one doſe. He recommends this medicine in ſtubborn 
diſorders of the head proceeding from viſcid matters, in 
palſies, and in ſoporific diſtempers. During its operation 
the patient muſt carefully avoid the cold, which is apt 
to produce puſtules, inflammations, and ſwellings of the 
face, and ſometimes more alarming ſymptoms, This 
herb is the principal ingredient in the cephalic, or ſter- 
nutatory powders of the ſhops: ſome take equal parts of 
dried aſarum, and marjoram leaves; others equal parts 
of the dried leaves of aſarum, marjoram, and marum ſy- 
riacum, and dried lavender flowers. T he empyrical herb 
ſnuffs have likewiſe the leaves of aſarum for their baſis ; 
but often mixed with ingredients of a more dangerous 
nature. | 
ASBESTINE, ſome incombuſtible body, or that par- 
takes of the nature and properties of aſbeſtos. 
ASBESTOS, ſalamanders wool, in natural hiſtory, 
the ſame with amianthus. See the article AMIANTHUSsS. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and 
Bs, to extinguiſh, | 
ASCARIDES, in medicine, a ſpecies of worms, very 
fender, found in the inteſtinum rectum, chiefly of 
children, and frequently voided with the faeces. They 
often adhere to the fundament, and are ſometimes even 
pendent from it. 
The word is Greek, and derived from aoxaprCu, to 
leap ; becauſe of their continual motion, which cauſes an 
intolerable itching. | 
ASCENDANT, or AscenpinG Line, in genealogy, 
is underſtood of anceſtors, or ſuch relations as are nearer 
the root of the family. 
— ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, implies the horoſcope, 
or that degree of the equator which is riſing above 
horizon in the eaft, at the time of the birth of any per- 


ſon. 

ASCENDENS Obliguus, in anatomy. See QBL1Quus. 

ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is applied to ſuch ce- 
leſtial objects as are riſing above the horizon, in any pa- 
rallel of the equator. 3 

ASCENDING Latitude of a Planet is the latitude of a 
planet moving towards the north-pole. 

' ASCENDING Node, that point of a planet's otbit where 
it paſſes the ecliptic, in its motion towards the north. 
See Nope. | . os bel 

ASCENDING Signs, among aſtrologers, are thoſe riſing 
from the nadir towards the zenith. 


þ 


| 


' TRACTION, 


A8 e 


Ascx pris Veſſels, in anatomy, thoſe which carry che 
blood upwards, as the aorta aſcendens, and vena cara 
aſcendens. _ . | 
ASCENSION, in a general 
upwards. 4 1 | * 
ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. 
Right A8CENSION of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is the arch 
of the equinoctial, intercepted between the verrial equi. 
noctial point, and the meridian that the ſun or ſtar ap- 
Go 195 -.\- Ei 
The reaſon. of thus referring it to the meridian, ia, 
becauſe that is always at right angles to the equinoRial; 
— the horizon is only fo in a right or direct 
ere. | 
The right aſcenſion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcen- 
ſion, Tes fret ſtars, which — the T aſcen- 


ſenſe, implies a moving 


ſion, i. e. are in the ſame meridian, riſe at the ſame time 


in a _ ſphere. If they be not in the ſame meridian; 
the difference between the time when they riſe is the pre- 
ciſe difference of their right aſcenſion. In an oblique 
ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the meridians ob. 


liquely, different points of the meridian never riſe or ſet 


2 ; ſo that two ſtars on the ſame meridian never 
riſe or ſet at the ſame time, and the more oblique this 
ſphere is, the greater is the interval of time between 
them. 

To find the right aſcenſion of the ſun, ſtars, &c. tri- 
onometrically, . As radius is to the coſine of the 
un's greateſt declination, ſo is the tangent of the ſun's 

longitude from Aries, or Libra, to the tangent of right 
aſcenſion, —To find the right aſcenſions mechanically by 
the globe, ſee GLone. g 
Oblique ASCENSION is an arch of the equinoctial inter- 
cepted between the vernal equinoctial point, and that 
point of the equinoctial which riſes with the ſun or ſtar, 

In order to find the oblique aſcenſion, we muſt firſt find 

the aſcenſional difference. | 

ASCENSIONAL Difference is the difference between 

the right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point on the 
ſurface of the ſphere, or it is an arch of the equator inter- 
cepted between the points of right and oblique aſcenſion, 

To find the aſcenſional * of the ſun, ſtars, 

&c. trigonometrically, ſay, As the tangent of the com- 
plement of the latitude is to radius, ſo is the „ am 


the declination to the fine of the aſcenſional 
which being found muſt be added to the right aſcenſion, 
if the declination and latitude be of different denomina- 
tions; that is, one north and the other ſouth: but-if of 
the ſame denomination, that is, both north or both ſouth, 
ſubtrated from the right aſcenſion, ſo will the ſum or 
remainder be the oblique aſcenſion required. + 
The aſcenſional —— is always equal to the exceſs 
or defect of the ſemi-ſolar day, above or under fix hours ; 
and, conſequently, if (according as the caſe requires) it 
be reduced into time, by allowing 15˙. for ong hour, &c. 
and added to, or ſubtr from, fix hours, we ſhall have 
the length of the day and night, and thence the true 
time of the ſun's riſing and ſetting. And becauſe, 
when the ſun is in the equinoctial, or that point where 
the ecliptic, equinoctial, horizon, and prime vertical, in- 
terſe each other, as T, he riſes and ſets exactly at fix 
o'clock ; hence, if the ſun riſes before he arrives at the 
prime vertical, or ſix o'clock hour circle, he will riſe be- 
fore ſix of the clock; and, conſequently, we muſt add 
the aſcenſional difference to ſix hours, to obtain the length 
of the ſemi-ſolar day; or to twelve hours, to obtain the 
length of the ſolar day, which will always happen in 
north latitude, when the ſun hath north declination, and- 
in ſouth latitude, when he has ſouth declination : but 
if he does not riſe till he has paſſed the prime vertical, 
we mult ſubtract the aſcenſional difference from fix 
hours, to find the length of the ſemi-ſolar day, which 
will always happen in north latitude, when he has ſouth 
declination, and in ſouth latitude, when he has north de- 
clination. | Ker: oth 
To find the oblique aſcenſion, and aſcenſional differ- 
ence, mechanically, by the globe, ſee GLops. + 
ASCENT, in a general ſenſe, implies the motion of 
a body upwards. _. Ws be wi a 
AsCenT of Fluids, $:e the articles FI n and Ar- 


ASCENT 
2} 


ASC 


| Vapours.—Why vapours ar? raiſed b) beat 
— Gaerable — And, among other things, 


2 3 n 
TE — improperly ſuppoſe in theſe vapours inſenſible 
dubbles, conſiſti of a pellicle of water and included 
air, Such a bubble, therefore, being given, but which 
may contain air rarer than the circumambient, it is poſſi- 
ple that the rarity of the included air may have greater 
force than the weight of the including pellicle of water: 
and therefore, that the entire bubble may be lighter 
than circumambient air of equal bulk, whereby the bub- 


ble, by the laws of h droſtatics, will aſcend in the ſame | 


manner as a cloſe veſlel of iron full of air would in water, 
if in proportion to its weight it have a ſufficient capa- 
city; nor is the elaſtic force bf the ambient air of greater 
force in this caſe than the gravity of a column of air; 
becauſe the elaſtic force in each part ariſes from the 
gravity of the column. But here will ariſe a great diffi- 
culty, namely, that the circumambient air leſs rare than 
the included air ſeems, by its elaſtic force, as if it 
would compreſs the bubble ; and thus the included air 
will become of a denſity equal to that of the circumam- 
bient air. We are here, therefore, to obſerve, that there 
is a two-fold force in air, whereby it dilates itſelf, or 
preſerves its dilatation ; the one innate, the other adven- 
titious. The former is the elaſtic force, which exerts 
iſelf, not only when it is compreſſed into a leſs compaſs 
than uſual, as in wind-puns, but likewiſe in common air, 


which, as is evident from the experiments' of the air-. 


pump, when preſſed by the incumbent air, does, upon 

removing that pteſſure, expand itſelf, if no other air be 

equally compreſſed, or any other impediment hinder ; 

for flaccid . bladders are ſpontaneouſly inflated under the 

receiver, nay even in the free air, if they are carried from 

a valley to a high hill; becauſe there are leſs com- 
reſſed | 


The adventitious expanſive force of the air, which 
ſupplies the place of its elaſticity, is either heat or ſome- 
thing elſe analogous to heat in fermentation, or the like 
natural operation. Thus, it is poſſible that the air in- 
cluded in the bubble, and rarer than the circumambient 
air, may yet maintain itſelf, and ſuffer a compreſſion from 
it, which is manifeſt by the experiment of thermometers ; 
and the- greater the . heat is, or any other force that in- 
ternally dilates the air, the more will the aqueous pellicle 
be extended, and become the thinner. But here a new 
— ariſes, namely, how ſuch bubbles can be formed, 


ing the heat both of the included and circumambient | 


air ſeems to be the ſame; in anſwer to this, it is to be 
obſerved, that the included air ſhall acquire a greater de- 
gree of heat than that which even the particles of the ex- 
ternal air have; becauſe the circumambient air has both 
a greater and a different motion from the bubble : whence 
new hot particles thereof continually flowing to the ſame 
bubble like a hot wind, communicate a- new degree of 
heat to the pellicle, and through it to the included air 


by the continued contact of new air, as we feel that the | 


hand grows either warmer or colder, if moved in hot or 
cold water, than if it was at reſt thercin: and it is the 
ſame thing, if the water be moved about the hand, be- 
cauſe many aqueous particles ſucceſſively touch the ſame 
— of the hand, and communicate their quality thereto. 
rom this principle, it appears, that wine, in a glaſs 
bottle, ſwiftly moved up and down in cold water, or the 
water moved about the — 4 is the ſooner cooled. | 
Now, if we underſtand the cauſe why the bubbles of 
vapours aſcend, it will be no difficult matter to explain 
why they fall down again : for upon the heat gradually 
vaniſhing, the bubble will be compreſſed by the circum- 
ambient air; ſo that the included air, upon the ceaſing 
of the adventitious dilatation, ſhall return to a like den- 
lity therewith ; upon which the aqueous pellicle can nei- 
ther aſcend in the air, nor ſupport itſelf therein, no more 
an iron veſſel can float, or aſcend in water, if it is 
filled therewith. However, it is poſſible, and it uſually 
is ſo, that the yapours that are even ready to fall down, 
remain a little ſuſpended in the air, in the ſame manner 
in which duſt is ſuſtained therein; becauſe air, as all 
other fluids, has a certain degree of tenacity or coheſion 
of its parts, ſo as to require ſome degree of force, how- 
ever ſmall, to break through it; and becauſe wy ſmall 
ies have a ſmall weight in proportion to their ſurface z 


ASC. 


yet, notwithſtanding their weight, they often maln 


ſuſpended, and they are only toſſed up and down by the 
motion of the ſuſtaining air. The ſame thing, therefore, 
happens to bubbles and very ſmall drops; but if a great 
number of drops concur, which is | wh by that very 
toſſing and motion, they coaleſce into a larger one, and 
becauſe the ſurfaces increafe only as the ſquares, but th 

weights as the cubes of their diameters. Hence it is, that 
a: bubble, or drop, by growing | „ acquires a ſufficient 
force to fall down ; and even the Rreries bubbles, falling 
on the inferior ones, coaleſce with them, and become 


bigger. | 

, theſe principles we ſhall now proceed to ſhew, 
by, a calculus, how great the tenacity of aqueous par- 
ticles in vapours muſt neceſſarily be, in proportion to 
the rarity of the included air, that ſuch vapours may 
aſcend. IE, 

Let 1 tod be the ratio of the deniſity of the air included- 
in a bubble to the ſpecific gtavity of water, and p the 
weight of common air of the ſame bulk with a bubble o 
the vapour; let the center of the bubble be A, and AB 
the radius of the ſphere of included air, but A C the ra- 
dius of the ſphere of the whole bubble, the ſpace of in- 
cluded air will be as the cube of AB, the ſpace of the 
whole bubble as the cube of AC, and the ſpace whictr 
the pellicle occupies as the difference of theſe cubes. 
Let us ſuppoſe that ſpace of the pellicle to be to the ſpace 
of the whole bubble, as x tor, the ſpace of the pellicle 


will be as the cube of =, which is equal to the cube 
of AC - the cube of AB: therefore, the cube of AB 
is equal to the cube of AC - the cube of — equal the 


cube of ACx1- S equal the cube of AC x — and 


therefore, the cube of AB is to the cube of AC, as 2— 1 
to r. But the weight of the included air is to that of 
common air of equal bulk with the bubble, or to p in ** 
compound ratio of the volumes, (or of the cube of A 


to the cube of AC, orr—1 to r) and of the 2 
vities; (1 to d) that is, in the ratio of r—1 to rd. 'Fhe 


weight, therefore, of the included air will de p x ==? 


the, weight of the including — of water will be in 
like manner to the weight of common air of equal bulk 
with the bubble in the compound ratio of the volumes, 
I to r by the hypotheſis) and of the ſpecific gravities 
oo to 1; (water being 800 times the ſpecific gravity of 
air, by experiments) the weight of the pellicle, there- 


fore, will be =; but, adding the weight of the pel- 


licle to the weight of the included air, we ſhall have 
the weight of the whole bubble, which will be 


and that ſhould be leſs than p, the weight 


of common air of equal bulk with the bubble, that the 
bubble may aſcend therein; and r — 1 + 800 d, will be 
leſs than 7d: and, therefore, r dr will be greater than 


800 d— I; and, therefore, r will be greater than 
—.— -, of the ratio of the ſpace of the bubble to that 


of the pellicle, will be greater than 800 d— 1 to d4—1. 
Whence if d be 10, or if common air be 10 times denſer 
than the included air, the ratio of the ſpace of the bub- 
ble to that which the pellicle occupies, will be greater 
than the ratio of 799g to q, or greater than 888.777, &c: 
to unity; where 888 are unities, but 777, &c. is a deci- 
mal fraction; to wit, ,7,07,007, &e. as you would in- 
cline to be more exact: and, therefore, the ſpace of the 
whole bubble will, in this cafe, exceed that of the ague- 
ous pellicle upwards of 888 times. The ratio of the 
thickneſs of the pellicle to the radius of the fpherical 
bubble} that is, the ratio of AC—AB to AC may, 
from hence, be eaſily determined; for AB is to AC 23 


IP wort. The tickne therefore, of the pellet 
is to the radius of the bubble as 1 =! to unity : be= | 


— 


i 2 \ of ; | 
tides - is to r as — to unity; and ſince r is greater 


than 


ASC 


than =, > will be leſs than 5557s and > will, 


4—1 800 d—1—d+1 
be greater than 1 — Fre-, or than ——=— f 
— L 
799d , r=D3 ; 799 4 3; 
than 350 =: therefore — is greater than Fong nary 


— 
therefore at length 1— — or the thickneſs of the 


pellicle, if unity expreſs the radius of the bubble, is leſs 


: „ . 
than 1 — 29), that the bubble may aſcend in air. 


By the rules which Archimedes has given, it appears 
that if a veſſel contain a weight of water greater than its 
own weight, it will float therein; but if ftill greater 
veſſels be taken, the weights of the veſſels increaſe nearly 
as the ſurfaces ; but their capacities as the ſolidities, that 
is, the weights of the veſſels are as the ſquares of the dia- 
meters, the capacities (and conſequently the weight of 
water they contain) as the cubes; and thus, by aug- 
menting the capacity of the veſſel, the weight of the veſlel 
is immediately overcome by the weight of what it can 
contain, and the veſſel may float. 1 
From this principle Franciſcus Lana, an ingenious 
Jeſuit, in an Italian Treatiſe, entitled Prodromo della arte 
Maeſtra, had conceived hopes, that a braſs globe might 
be made of ſuch a capacity, that, when exhauſted of air, 
it might aſcend and float therein; and for this purpoſe 
he was of opinion that 16 feet in diameter was ſufficient : 
but by calculation it may be ſhewn that a globe for that 
E muſt be of an immenſe bulk, and which cannot 
e eaſily prepared by human ſkill ; in order to which, let 
the ſpecific gravity of the metal be to that of air, as 
m to 1; and as inſtead of a pellicle of water, we uſe a 
hollow metalline ſphere, therefore, for 800 in the fore- 
800 4—4 


going proceſs, there will be m, and, inſtead of 
there will be = 


ſenſible exhauſtion of the ſphere, the denſity of the air 
remaining in it may be reckoned none, we ſhall have 4 
(a number expreſſing the ratio of common air to included 


air) an infinite number; and thus md — 1 will become 


md; and, therefore, for LE we ſhall have = or 


= the quantity d vaniſhing, by which the different 


denſities of the air are compared ; the ratio, therefore, of 
the thicknefs of the metal to the radius of the ſphere, 


will be leſs than the ratio of x — = to unity. The 


fame thing would have come out, if at firſt we had neg- 
le&ed the weight of the included air; nor ſhould we 
have occaſion for an infinite number ; but fuch a number 
was of uſe, that the caſes of rarefied and entirely exhauſt- 
ed air might be comprized in one calculus. 

The gravity of copper is about q times greater than that 
of water. It will therefore contain the gravity of common 


199 & 30 
7199 & 3 „or 


air 7200 times, and = will be 7200? wg S x 27 x 1000 


215970 divided by 8 X 27 X 1000, where the cube root of 


the diviſor may be exactly extracted, and is 2X 3x 10 or 
60; and hence I will be the cube root of 215970 


divided by 60; therefore, the cube root of = will fall | 


between 22 and =; that is, 222 will be leſs than 


60000 — 7 4 
— —— z or — 3 that is,. 


the ſaid cube root, and 


1 , 
will be greater than 1—— , whoſe ratio to unity is 
greater than the ratio of the thickneſs of the metal to the 
radius of the ſphere, the ratio therefore of — to 1, or 


x to 20000 will be ſlill greater than the ratio of the 
thickneſs of the metal to the radius of the ſphere; the 
thickneſs of the metal, therefore, is to be aſſumed leſs, or 
if that be given, greater than the ſphere. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the radius of the metalline ſphere will contain 


800 Y—1? | 
: but as, upon ſuppoſing the greateſt | 


| 


ASH 


the thickneſs of the metal more than 20000 times, for 
the exhauſted ſphere to float in air ; and, therefore, if 
the thickneſs of the metal be one inch, or'2 or 3 inches, 
the diameter of the metalline ſphere will be 3333, ae 
6666, or 9999 feet, and in the mean cafe, to wit, that 
of 2 inches and 6666 feet, the diameter of the ſphere wi 
be more than 1000 paces; but if the radius of the ſphete 
were only 8 feet, as Franciſca Lana would have it, the 


thickneſs of the metal ſhould have been 23 of a foot; 


that is, leſs than — of an inch, which is impoflible, 

Nor is it, indeed, to be ſuppoſed that the thickneſs of 
2 inches is ſufficient to ſuſtain the immenſe incumbent 
bulk of the air: for how could ſo ſmall a thickneſs ſuf. 
tain a weight as great as that of water diffuſed for 1000 
paces, and riſing to the height of 30 feet, which weight 
would be equal to that of air; and neither can that ae. 
curate uniformity of a ſpherical arch, which would be 
requiſite, be obtained in practice; and though it ſhould 
be granted, that by a thickneſs of the arch 2 or 3 times 

reater, its reſiſtance is more than 4 or 9 times, and thus 
in theory (that is, if we could actually perform what we 
| conceive poſſible) the problem would at length be poſſi- 
ble, yet in practice to form ſpheres of ſo immenſe a bulk, 
and that of metal, as copper, or iron, does certainly ex- 
ceed the power of all human kill. 

ASCETICS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſuch Chriſtians 
in the primitive church as inured themſelves to great 
degrees of abſtinence and faſting, in order to ſubdue their 
pafſions. In ſhort, every degree of uncommon piety laid 
claim to the title of aſcetic. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, aox17 xa, which 
ts derived from agxew, to exerciſe, | 
| ASCII, in geography, are the inhabitants of the tomid 
zone; becauſe, at certain times of the year, they have 
no ſhadow. 

The word is compounded of the Greek, a, priv. and 
cut; a ſhadow. 

ASCITES, in medicine, the ſame with dropſy. See 
Droesy. - - += wi 

 ASCLEPIA, in antiquity, a feſtival of ZEſeulapiug, 
2 god of phyſic; and obſerved particularly at Epi- 
aurus. | 

ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a ſpecies of verſe 
compoſed of four feet, the firſt of which is a ſpendee, the 
ſecond a choriambus, and the two laſt dactyls; or, of 
four feet and a cæſura, the firſt being a ſpondee, the ſe- 


dactyls, as 


Meæcenas atavis edite regibus. Or, 

| Sublimi feriam fidera vertice. 
ASCLEPIODOTZXANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a 

ſect of heretics that appeared in the time of the emperor 

Heliogabalus, and ſo called from their leader Aſclepio- 

dotus, the firſt who taught that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere 

man. 


ASCORDRUTZ, in antiquity, a ſect of heretics 


ledge ; and, under pretence of ſpiritual worſhip, refuſed 
every external or corporeal ſymbol. i 
ASCOLIA, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by the 
Athenian hufbandmen, in honour of Bacchus, to whom 
| they ſacrificed a he-goat, becauſe that animal deftroys the 
vines. | 
The word is Greek, and derived from a, a bottle; 
it being cuftomary at this feſtival to form the victim's 
ſkin into a kind of bottle, which was filled with oil and 


upon it with one foot. e 1 
ASCUS, in natural hiſtory, the pouch, or bag of the 
opoſſum. See Orossum. 12 ky 
| ASELBES, a name given by ſome to the millipedev 
See Mittripebes. W 
As, fraxinus, in botany, a genus of trees, whoſe 
characters are: it hath pinnated leaves, which moſtly 
end in an odd lobe: the male flowers, which grow at a 
remote diſtance from the fruit, have no petals, but conſiſt 
in many ſtamina; the ovary becomes a ſeed- veſſel, con- 


; 


41 
4 
* 


bird's tongue. 
8 There 


cond a datyl, then the cæſura, and after that the two. 


in the ſecond century, who placed all religion in know- 


wine, and fell to the ſhare of him who firſt fixed himſelf. 


taining one ſeed at the bottom, which is ſhaped like a 


"Ow we EW") a 
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There are ſix ſpecies of this tree; all which may be 
ropagated by budding them into common aſh ; upon 
lich they will all take very well, and become hardier 
than upon their own Rock : but theſe budded trees never 
crow ſo large as thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds ; nor 
will the ſtock and bud keep pace in their growth; ſo that 
there will be a remarkable difference in- the ſize of the 
ſtem, and above the place where they are budded : but 
few of theſe foreign kinds have yet arrived at an age to 
produce ſeeds in England, the nurſery-gardeners havin 
been obliged to propagate theſe ſorts by budding an 
afting- pts | 
5 The common aſh is propagated by ſowing the keys 
in October or November, on a bed of freſh earth, which 
ſhould be well dug, and cleanſed from roots and noxious 
weeds, A ſmall bed will be ſufficient to raiſe a great 
quantity of theſe trees. The ſeeds ſhould be fown 
pretty thick, and covered about half an inch thick with 
earth. „ | 
Theſe ſeeds, many times, continue. until the ſecond 
ſpring before they come up; you ſhould, therefore, let 
the bed remain undiſturbed, and keep it clean from 
weeds, When your plants come up, you'muſt alſo keep 
them very clear from weeds, and it the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, if you give them now and then a little 
water, it will greatly promote their growth. In this bed 
they ſhould remain no longer than the autumn follow- 
ing, provided they have grown well; at which time you 
ſhould prepare a nurſery, which ſhould be well dug and 
cleared, as before; then with your ſpade Jooſen the roots 
of the plants before you draw them up; otherwiſe you 
will endanger the breaking of them, When you have 
drawn them out of the ground, ſhorten the downright 
tap root; but do not cut off any of the lateral fibres; 
then, having prepared your ground, plant them in rows, 
three feet diſtance, row from row, and a foot aſunder in 
the rows, cloſing the earth to their roots with your 
feet. | | | 
In this nurſery they may remain two or three years, 
obſerving to keep them clear from weeds, as alſo to trim 
up the, kde branches every winter, and dig the ground 
between the rows; after which time you may remove 
them where they are to remain for good. This tree 
will grow upon almoſt any ſoil ; but the better the ſoil 
is, the more the tree will increaſe in bulk. - Notwith- 
ſtanding which, it ſhould not, by any means, be planted 
too near the other trees or plants; for it will exhauſt all 
the goodneſs of the ſoil from them; and the ſhade of 
this tree is malignant to, moſt other plants. The diſtance 
they ſhould be planted is eight feet ſquare ; and, after 
they have been planted one year, you may cut. down 
every other tree, chooſing ſuch of them as are crooked, 
within fix or eight inches of the ground; this will cauſe 
them to make many ſtrong, vigorous ſhoots ; which, in 
ſeven or eight years time, will be fit for arbour poles, or 
to make hoops; and the other ſtraight trees may be ſuf- 
fered to grow for other timber; the number of which 
trees may be leſſened, as they increaſe in bulk, leaving 
ſtill the moſt promiſing ones to grow for larger timber. 
If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it will 
turn greatly to the advantage of its owner; for by the 
underwood, which will be fit to cut every ſeven or eight 
years, for the uſes abovementioned, there will be a con- 


tinual income, more than ſufficient to pay the rent of the 


ground, and all other charges; and ſtill there will be a 

| Tock preſerved for timber, which, in a few years, will be 
worth forty or fifty ſhillings per tree. | 

This timber is of excellent uſe to the wheelwrights 


and cartwrights for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel-rings, 


harrows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, and many other 
Purpoſes, 


- 


The beſt ſeaſon for felling of theſe trees is from No- 


vember to February; for it it be done either too early in 
autumn, or too late in the ſpring, the timber will be ſub- 
ject to be infeſted with worms, and other inſects: but, 
for lopping of pollards, the ſpring is preferable for all 
ſoft woods. | Kia 
ASHES, Cineres, the earthy particles of combuſtible 
| ſubſtances after they have been burnt. 'F | 
If the aſhes are produced from vegetable bodies, the 
contain a conſiderable quantity of fixt ſalt, blended wit 
13 b | 


the terrene particles: and from theſe aſhes the fixed al- 
kaline ſalts, called pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, &c. are extracted. 
See Fixed ALCALIEsS, Por-Ask, PEARL-ASH, &c. | 

The aſhes of all vegetables are vitrefiable, and found 
to contain iron. They are alſo an excellent manure for 
cold and wet grounds. | 

ASIA, one of the four grand diviſions of the earth, 
ſituated between 25 and 148 deg. of eaſt longityde z and 
between the equator and 72 deg. of north latitude, It is 
bounded on the north by the Frozen ocean ; on the eaſt 
by the South-ſea ; on the, ſouth by the Indian ocean ; and 
on the weſt by the Red-ſea, Mediterranean; &c. It is 
about 4800 miles in length, from eaſt to weſt, and 4300 
in breadth, from north to ſouth. 24 

Aſia is divided into three parts, diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithets, eaſtern, weſtern, and middle. Ihe firſt com- 
prehends the empire of China, Chineſe Tartary, and the 
Aſiatic Iſlands, lying to the fouth and eaft of China; the 
ſecond, or weſtern Arion, comprehends Perſia, Arabia, 
Aſtracan, Circaſſin-Tartary, and Turkey in Aſia. The 
middle comprehends India, Uſbec-Tartary, Calmuc- 
Tartary, and Siberia. 

Leſſer As IA, the ſame with Natolia. See NATOLIA. 

_ AslaTic, ſomething peculiar to Aſia. 

As Arie Style. See STYLE. | 

ASIDE, in the drama, ſomething ſaid by an actor, 
which ſome, or even all the other actors preſent, are ſup- 
poſed not to hear; a circumſtance juſtly condemned as 
being unnatural and improbable, 

ASINUS, in natural hiſtory, the aſs. See Ass. 

ASP, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſerpents often 
mentioned by the ancients, but without any accurate de- 
ſcription of it. Some ſay it is of the ſize of a common 
ſnake, but the back broader; and the neck ſwells greatl 
when the creature is angry Some aſſert that their teet 
grow exceeding long, and ſtand out of their mouths like 
thoſe of the boar ; but this ſeems to be fabulous. How- 
ever, it may be true, that two of the longeſt are hollow, 
and that they are thoſe. which contain the venom. Th 
are generally covered with thin pellicles, which ſlide down 
when the ſerpent bites. The ſkin. is ſaid td be covered 
with ſcales, which are redder than thoſe of any other 
ſerpent ; but others affirm they are of very different co- 
lours. Some ſay they are two cubits long, others four, 
and others again five; Peter Kolben affirms he has ſeen 
them ſeveral ells in length: ſo that, in ſhort, nothing 
certain can be known of the aſp. It is undoubtedly a 
native of Africa; and it was by the bite of one of theſe 
ſerpents that Cleopatra is ſaid to have ended her days. 

Seba gives the name of aſp to ſeveral ſerpents, the firſt 

of which is ſaid to be found in Egypt, and is ſpotted 
with black. The ſkin is of a reddiſh aſh-colour, marked 
with black ſpots ; whereas thoſe on the back nearly re- 
ſemble eyes. The head is of a dark brown, ſurrounded 
with a white colour; and the ſcales of the belly are 
white, adorned with a reddiſh border. He has alſo an 
American aſp, which nearly reſembles this in every re- 
ſpect. | 
"The Java aſp is of a ſea-green, with a ſharp mouth, 
and a long head covered with ſcales on the fore-parts. 
The other ſcales are alſo of a ſea-green colour, with 
white edges, except under the My where they are of a 
light green, and ſeparated from the reſt by two white 
ſtreaks running like furrows along the ſides. | 

The Surinam aſp is of a bright green colour, ſprinkled 
with blackiſh ſpots ; but the belly is of an aſh-coloured 
red, and the head is of a deep green ; the eyes are lively, 
and the tail is terminated with ſharp points. Brookes's 
Natural Hiſtory. | | | 

ASPHALATHUM, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
lignum Rhodium. See LION u Rhodium. 

ASPARAGUS, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is of the roſaceous kind, being 
uſually compoſed of fix leaves, arranged in a circular 
form; from the center of the flower ariſes a piſtil, which 
finally becomes a ſoft fruit, or a roundiſh berry, contain- 
ing a number of hard ſeeds. To this it may be added, 
that the leaves are always fine and ſlender. | 
The garden aſparagus is propagized by 


| ſowing of the 
ſeeds 3 in the procuring of whic 


you ſhould be parti- 


| cularly careful, ſince the goodneſs of your future crop, 
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level, which will preferve the roots in their rig 


in a great meaſure, depends thereon: you ſhould, there- 
fore, get it from ſome perſon of integrity; or, if you 
have any opportunity, ſave it yourſelf; or in ſome other 
neighbouring garden. Vou muſt look over the aſparagus- 
beds in the beginning of the ſeaſon, and mark ſome the 
largeſt and faireſt buds with a piece of ſtick; which buds, 
when they have branched out, may be faſtened to ſtakes 
thruſt into the ground, to preſerve them from breaking. 
Theſe buds will, many of them, — * great numbers of 
red berries, which ſhould be ſuffered to remain upon the 
branches until the latter end of September, when the 
haulm will begin to decay ; then cut off the branches, 
and ſtrip the berries into a tub, where they may lie in an 
heap to ſweat for three wegks, by which means the outer 
huſks will be rotten ; then fill the tub with water, and 
with your hands break all the huſks, by ſqueezing them 
between your hands, Theſe huſks will all ſwim upon 
the water, but the ſeed will fink to the bottom ; ſo that, 
by pouring off the water gently, the huſks will be carried 
4 with it; and by putting freſh water two or three 
times, and ſtirring your ſeed, you will make it entire] 
clean; then ſpread your ſeed upon a matt, and expoſe rt 
to the ſun and air in dry weather, until it is perfectly 
dry, when you =y put it into a bags and hang it up in 
a dry place, till the beginning of February ; at which 
time you muſt prepare a bed of good, rich earth, where- 
on you muſt ſow your ſeed ; (but not too thick, which 
will cauſe your plants to be ſmall) and, having trod your 
ſeed into the ground, rake it over ſmooth. 

In the following ſummer keep it Ciligently cleared from 


| weeds, which will greatly add to the ſtrength of your 


plants; and toward the latter end of October, when the 
haulm is quite withered, you may ſpread a little rotten 
dung over the ſurface of the ground, about an inch 
thick, which will preſerve the young buds from being 
hurt by the froſts, &c. 

In the ſpring following your plants will be fit to plant 
out for good; (for I would never chuſe plants of more 
than one year's growth, having very often experienced 
them to take much better : than older, and to produce 
finer roots) you muſt therefore prepare your ground by 
trenching it well, burying therein a good quantity of 
rotten dung at the bottom of each — that it may lie 
at leaſt ſix inches below the ſurface of the ground: then 
level your whole plot very exactly, taking out all large 
ſtones; but this ſnould be done not long before you in- 
tend to plant your aſparagus, in which you muſt be go- 
verned according to the nature of your ſoil, or the ſea- 
ſon ; for if your ſoil is dry, and the ſeaſon forward, you 
may plant early in March ; but, in a very wet ſoil, it is 
better to wait till the end of that month, or the beginning 
of April, which is about the ſeaſon that the plants are 
beginning to ſhoot. I know many people have adviſed 
the planting of aſparagus at Michaelmas ; but this I have 
experienced to be * wrong; for in two different years 
I was obliged to tranſplant large quantities at that ſeaſon ; 
but I had better thrown away the plants; for, upon ex- 
amination in the ſpring, I found moſt of the roots moul- 
dy, and decaying ; and I am ſure, not one in five of 
them ſucceeded ; and thoſe which did, were ſo weak as 
not to be worth their ſtanding, 

The ſeaſon being now come, you muſt, with a narrow- 
pronged dung-fork, carefully fork up your roots, ſhaking 
them out of the earth, and ſeparating them from each 
other ; obſerving to lay their heads even, for the more 
convenient planting them; which muſt be performed in 
this manner: Your plot of ground being levelled, you 
muſt begin at one ſide thereof, ranging a line very tight 
croſs the piece, by which you muſt throw out a trench 
exactly ſtraight, and about ſix inches deep; into which 
you muſt lay your roots, ſpreading them with your fin- 
gers, and placing them upright againſt the back of the 
trench, that the buds may ſtand forward, and be about 
two inches below the ſurface of the ground, and at 
twelve inches diftance from each other ; then, with a 
rake, draw the earth into the trench again, 8 — 

* - 
tion: then remove your line a foot farther back, and 
make another trench in like manner, laying therein your 

lants, as before directed, and continuing the ſame 
Giſtadeo row from row; only obſerving, between every 


| the beds may be about five inches above the level of the 
| alleys : then{you 


four rows, to leave the diſtance of two feet four inch. 
for an alley to go between the beds, to cut the ap 
us, &c. e 
8 Vour plot of ground being finiſhed and you 
may ſow thereon a ſmall crop of onions, which will nat 
hurt your aſparagus ; and tread in your feeds,” rak 
your. ground level. There are ſome perſons who 
the ſeed of * in the place where the roots are » 
remain; which is a very method, if it be | 
with cate. The way is this : after the has been 
well trenched and dunged, they lay it level, and draws 
line acroſs the ground, in the ſame manner as is prafti 
for planting of the young plants; then, with a di 
make holes at a foot diſtance, into each of which 
muſt drop two ſeeds, for fear one ſhould miſcaryy ; 
holes ſhould not be more than half an inch deep: then 
cover the ſeeds, by ſtriking the earth in upon it; and 
on, removing the line a foot back for another row; l. 
after four rows are finiſhed, leave a ſpace for an alley he- 
tween the beds, if it is deſigned to ſtand for the natural 
ſeaſon of cutting; but if it js to be taken up for hoe. 
beds, there may be fix rows planted in each bed; and the 
diſtance in the rows need not be more than nine inches. 
This ſhould be performed by the middle of 2 
de 


becauſe the ſeeds lie long in the ground: but if 
are intended to be ſown upon the ground, that 
performed a fortnight or three weeks after, provided the 
_ is not ſtirred ſo deep as to diſturb the aſ 
eeds, in raking the onion ſeed into the ground. '' 

As the roots of aſparagus always ſend forth many long 
fibres, which run deep into the ground ; ſo, when'the 
ſeeds are ſown where they are to remain, theſe roots 
will not be broken or injured, as thoſe muſt which are 
tranſplanted ; therefore, they will ſhoot deeper into the 
ground, and make much greater progreſs ; and the fibres 
will puſh out on every fide, which will cauſe the crown 
of the root to be in the center; whereas, in tranſ- 
pony, the roots are made flat againſt the fide of the 
trench. | | | 

When your aſparagus is come up, (which will be in 
three weeks or a month after planting) you muſt, with a 
{mall hoe, cut up the weeds, and thin your crop of oni- 
ons, where they may have come up in bunches ; but this 
muſt be done carefully, and in dry weather, that the 
weeds may die as faſt as they are cut up. This work 
muſt be repeated about three times ; which, if well done, 
and the ſeaſon not too wet, will keep the ground clear 
from weeds, until the onions are fit to be pulled up; 
which is commonly in Auguft, and is known when 
their greens fall down. When you have drawn off yout 
onions, you muſt clean your ground well from weeds ; 
which will keep it clean till you earth your beds, which 


muſt be done in October, when the haulm begins to de- 
cay; for if you cut off the haulm, while green, the roots 
will ſhoot freſh again, which will greatly weaken them. 
This young haulm ſhould be cut of wi a knife, leav- 
ing the ſtems two or three inches above-ground, w 
will be a guide to you to diſtinguiſh the beds from the 
alleys ; then, with an hoe, clear off the weeds into the 
alleys, and dig up the alleys, burying the weeds in the 
; and throw earth upon the beds, ſo that 


may plant a row of coleworts inthe 
middle of the alleys ; but do not ſow or plant any thing 
upon the beds, which would greatly weaken the roots : 
nor would I ever adviſe the planting of beans in the alley 
(as is the practice of many), for it greatly damages the 
two outhde rows of the aſparagus. In this manner it 
muſt remain till ſpring, when you muſt hoe over the 
beds, to deſtroy all young weeds ; then rake them ſmooth, 
and obſerve, all the ſucceeding ſummer, to keep them 
clear from weeds; and, in „dig u EVE 
again, as was before directed, earthing the beds, &c. 

ſecond ſpring after planting, you may begin to cut fome 
of your aſparagus, though it will be much better to ftay 


ry until the third ; therefore now you muſt fork'up you 


beds with a flat-pronged fork, made on purpoſe, ich 
is commonly called 140 s fork : this muſt be doe 
before the buds ſhoot in the ſpring; and with care, leſt 
you fork too deep, and bruife the bead of the root; then 
rake the beds over fmooth, juſt. before the gas + 
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keep your beds clean much longer than if left unraked, 
or done ſo ſoon as forked : and when your buds appear 
about four or five inches above-ground, 
cut them z but it ſhould be done ſparin 
the large buds, and ſuffering the 
ſtrengthen the roots ; for the e cut, tha more the 
roots e 3; but they will be ſmaller, and fooner 
decay · When you cut a bud, you muſt open the ground 
with your knife, (which ſhould be very narrow and 
long in the blade, and filled with teeth like a ſaw) to ſee 
whether any mare. young buds are coming up cloſe by 
it, which might be either brqken ot bruiſed in cutting 
the other ; then, with your knife, ſaw it off about three 
inches under- ground. This may appear a traublefome 
affair to people unacquainted with the practical part; 
but thoſe who are employed in cutting aſparagus, will 
perform a great this work in a ſhort time; but 
care in doing It is abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved by 
all who cut a 18. | 

The manner of dreſſing your aſparagus-beds, is every 
year the ſame as directed for the ſecond ; viz. keepin 
them from weeds, digging the alleys in QQober, an 
forking the beds towards the latter end of March, &c. 
only obſerve, every other year, to ” a little rotten 
dung, from a melon or cucumber-bed, all over your beds, 
burying ſame in the allo alſo at the time for digging 
them up, This will preſerve your ground in heart, to 
maintain your roots in vigour z and, by this manage- 
ment, a plat of good aſparagus way be continued for ten 
or twelye years in cutting, and will produce good buds, 


Miller's Gard. Dift. _ ; 
gardeners, ſignifies the ſame with 


you may then 
ly, only taking 
to run up to 


ASPECT), among 
expoſure. See the article Exeagure. 


The word is formed from the Latin, qſþeAus, which is | fig 


derived from efÞicig, to view. | 
ASPECT, in aftronomy, denotes the fituation of the 
planets and ſtars, with reſpect to each other. 
There are five different aſpects. 1. Sextile aſpect is 
when the planets or ftars are 60. diſtant, and marked 


ib ove-ground ; which will deftroy-all young weeds, and 


' a canal open on the 


ASP 


tilaginous hoops, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to fotth 
part; the cartilages not going 
quite round; but this opening is filled by a ſoft glandu- 
2 which completes the circumference of the 
canal. 

Each circle is about the twelfth part of an inch in 
breadth, and about a quarter of that ſpace in thickneſs. 
Their extremities are round; and they are ſituated hori- 
zontally above each other, ſmall interſtices being left 


between them, and the lower edge of the ſuperior ſeg- 
ments being toward the upper edge of thoſe next 
below them. 


They are all connected by a very ſtrong elaſtic mem- 
branous ligament fixed to their edges. The firſt three 
ſegments have been found united into one, bent alter- 
nately in two different places, according to its breadth; 
Sometimes two ate continuous in the ſame manner. 
The cagal of the aſpera arteria is lined on the inſide 
by a particular membrane, which appears to be partly 
fleſhy or muſcular, and partly ligamentary, perforated by 
an infinite number of ſmal — more or leſs imper- 
2 through which a mucilaginous fluid continu- 
ally paſſes, to defend the inner ſurface of the trachea 
againſt the acrimony of the air which we breathe. © 
This fluid comes from ſmall glandular bodies diſperſed 
through the ſubſtance of the membrane, but eſpecially 
from glands ſomething larger than the former, which lie 
on the outer or poſterior ſurface of that ſtrong membrane 
by which the circumference of the canal is compleated. 
he ſame ſtructure is obſervable in the ramifications of 
the trachea, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt. Winſow's 


The aſpera atteria js, like the atteries of the human 
body, compoſed of three tunics or coats. Plate VI; 
. 2. repreſents theſe membranes ſeparated from each 
other; a, the glandulous membrane; 6, the vaſculous 3 
c, the internal tunic. | | 
ASPERIFOLIATE, or AsPERIFOLIpus, among bo- 
taniſts, ſuch plants as are rough' leayed, having their 
leaves placed alternately on their ſtalks, and a monope- 


thug K. 2. The quartile, or quadrate, when they are talous flower divided into five parts. The bugloſs, 

90. diſtant, marked . 3. Trine, when 120%. diſtant, gg. &c. are of this claſs. N 5 

marked a, 4. Ogppoſition, when 1809, diſtant, marked word is formed from the Latin, aſper, rough, and 
junction, when both in the ſame de- folizan, a leaf. | | 


8 And, 5 Con 
marked 


gree, m 6 

Kepler, who added eight new ones, defines aſpect to 
be the angle farmed by the rays of two ſtars meeting on 
the earth, whereby their good ar bad influence is mea- 
ſured ; for it ought to be gbſerved, that theſe aſpects 
being firſt introduced by aftrologers, were diſtinguiſhed 
into benign, malignant, and indifferent; the quartile 
and oppoſition being accounted malign ; the trine and 
ſextile, benign or friendly; and the conjunction, in- 
different, | 

Double ASPECT, in painting, is uſed where a ſingle 
figure is ſo contrived as to repreſent two or more different 
objects, either by changing the poſition of the eye, or by 
means of an ] 


guar glaſſes. . 8 
ASPEN- TREE, in botany, the poplar with trembling | 


leaves. See POPLAR, | 

ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar to the Greek 
language, marked thus () and importing that the let- 
ters over which it is placed, qught to be 8 
rated, or pronounced, as if an h was joined with them. 

ASPER, or AsPRE, in commerce, A Turkiſh coin, three 
of which make a medine, and worth ſomething more 
than our halfpenny. 

ASPERA rteria, trachea, or wind-pipe, in anatomy, 
2 large canal, partly cartilaginous, and partly mem- 
branoys, ſitusted anteriorly in the lower part of the 
neck, whence it runs down into the thorax, between the 
tuo pleuræ, through the upper ſpace left between the 
icature of the mediaſtinum, behind the thymus, 
. Having reached as low as the.curvature of the aorta, it 
divides into two lateral one toward the right hand, 
the other toward the left, which enter the lungs, and are 
diſtributed through their ſubſtance. Theſe two branches 
we called bronchia, and that on the right ſide is ſhorter 


than that of the left; whereas-abe right pulmonary artery 


is the lon 


The trachea is mads up of ſegments of circles or car- | 


ASPERITY, the inequality of the ſurface of any 
Ras which hinders the hand from paſſing over it 


ely. | 

According to the teſtimony of blind perſons, we have 
reaſon to believe that every colour hath its particular de- 

ASPERULA, woddruffe. in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which. conſiſts of one petal, divided into 
four ſegments at the limb; 'its fruit is compoſed of two 
roundith, dry berries, adbering together, in each of which 
is a ſingle ſeed of the ſame roundiſh ſhape: 

The leaves and roots of this plant are efteemed aperi- 
ent and diyretic, and conſequently preſcribed in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the viſcera. : 

ASPHALITES, a term applied by ſome anatomiſts to 
the fifth vertebra of the loins. See the article V ER- 
TEBRÆ. 

ASPHALTUM, Bitumen Fudiacum, or Jews pitch, in 
natural hiſtory, a ſolid, light, bituminous ſubſtance, 
found floating on the ſurface of the Dead-ſea, and dug 
out of the earth in ſeyeral parts of Egypt. 

It is of a black colour on the outſide, and a deep 
ſhining black within; of very little . taſte, and ſcarcely 
any ſmell, unleſs heated, when it emits a ſtrong pitchy 
one. It js not ſoluble either in vinous ſpirits or oils, 
and melts but imperfectly, and with difficulty, leaving, 
on being hurat, a large quantity of aſhes. — 

Abundance of virtyes are attributed to this bitumen z 
but has for many years been diſregarded in this country. 
The watchmakers uſe a compoſition of aſphaltum, fine 
lamp-black, and oil of ſpike, or turpentine, for drawing 
the black figures on dial plates: and the engravers uſe a 
compoſition, in which aſphaltum is an ingredient, as 2 
groyed for their copper-plates, when they etch with 
aqua-fortis. 17 1 37 

ASPHODELUS, aſphodel, in botany, a anus of plants, 
whoſe flower is liliaceous, conſiſting of a king petal, 
ETSY wide 


| , | | | | 
= > ASP ASS 
| divided into Tix ſegments ; and its fruit is a globoſe-tri- ASPRE, or AspER. See AsPER. 20 
locular capſule, containing a number of triangular feeds, ASS, Afnus, in natural hiſtory,” a well known animal. 
globular on one Gde. | 1d 1 whoſe internal parts and ſkeleton exactly reſemble thoſe 
446 All the ſorts of aſphodel are very pretty ornaments for | of the Horſe ; but they may be readily diſtinguiſhed from 
117 a flower-garden; and, requiring very little trouble to | each other by the firſt glance of the eye; for the head is 
wil | cultivate them, are rendered more acceptable. They | larger in proportion to the body; the ears much longer 
may be all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown | and the forehead and temples furniſhed with longer kite, 
1 ſoon after they are ripe, on a warm border of freſh light the eyes are not ſo prominent, the lower eye-lid more 
. earth. In the ſpring the plants will appear, when you flat, and the upper lip more pointed and pendent.” Beſſ : 
I ſhould carefully clear them from weeds ; and, in dry the: withers are not ſo high, the back-bone generally 
weather, they muſt be. frequently watered : if this be os ſtands more out, and the buttocks are higher than the 
| obſerved, the plants will have acquired ſtrength enough | withers-; add to this, that the tail is without long hair, 
gl. to be tranſplanted by the Michaelmas following; at | from the root to about three quarters of its length, tho 
1 | which time you muſt prepare a bed of freſh earth in the | It is furniſhed: with it at the extremity ;- the mane like. 
| i| Thus Gall i 


flower-nurſery, into which you ſhould plant the roots, | wiſe is ſhorter. Ves. | 
at about ſix inches diſtance every way; obſerving to plant | The large head, the forehead and temples are löaded 
them ſo low, that the top of the roots may be three or with hair, the eyes ſunk into the head, and ata 
four inches under the ſurface of the bed: in this bed | diſtance from each other, with the'miut2]6 promitients 
they may remain one year; during which time they | wards the end, give an air of-ſtupidity to 'an-aſs, that 
ſhould be frequently refreſtied with water in dry weather, | never appears in an horſe ; nor is the ſhape, when taken 
and muſt be kept very clear from weeds. In this time all together, by far ſo beautiful as that of this noble ani. 
1 che roots, having acquired ſtrength enough to produce mal; his paces likewiſe are quite different, and - he is 
. flowers the following year, ſhould at Michaelmas, when | much more flow and fluggiſh. Notwitfſtanding all this, 
their leaves are decayed, be carefully taken up, and | the aſs would be of great value, if horſes were not ſo com- 
tranſplanted into the flower- garden; obſerving to place | mon ; and if he was taken as much care of, he would, 
them in the middle of the borders, among other hardy | in all probability, turn out to a much greater advanta 
kinds of flowers, where, being properly intermixed, they | than he does at preſent. But we muſt not forget that 
will make an agreeable variety, and continue a long time | an aſs is not without ſome good qualities; for he ſeems 
in flower. 7 to know his maſter, and can diftinguiſh him from all 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by parting their | other: men, though he has been ever fo il] treated; he 
roots ; but-this wal not be too often repeated, leſt it | alſo knows the roads he has been accuſtomed to, and 
weaken the roots, and prevent their flowering ſo ſtrong | can find them without a guide. He has good eyes, a 
as they otherwiſe would do. Once in three years will | fine ſmell, and an excellent ear. He walks, trots, and 
be often enough to tranſplant the roots; at which times | gallops like a horſe ; but his pace in all other reſpects it 
you may ſeparate thoſe which are grown large, ſo as to | much ſlower, and he is ſooner tired. The aſs brays ina 
make two or three roots of each: but do not part them | very diſagreeable manner; the ſhe afs has a more ſhrill 
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too ſmall ; for that will ſo weaken them, as to prevent | and piercing cry, 1 67 
their flowering the following ſummer. The beſt time to | Of all animals that are covered with hair, the aſs is 
tranſplant theſe roots is at Michaelmas, juſt when their | leaſt ſubject to vermin ; which may perhaps proceed 
leaves begin to decay. Miller's Gard. Di. from the hardneſs and dryneſs of his ſkin ; and for the 
ASPHURELATA, in natural hiſtory, ſemi-metallic | ſame reaſon, he is leſs ſenſible of the ſtrokes of a hip, 
foſſils, which are fuſible by fire, but not maleable in the | and the ſtinging of flies, than a horſe. The teeth fall 
pureſt ſtate. There are five bodies belonging to this claſs | out, and grow at the ſame age, and in the ſame manner 
of foſſils, each of which makes a diſtinct genus; namely, | as in a horſe, and he has the fame marks in his mouth. 
antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zinc; and mercury, or quick- | Aſſes generally breed in May and June, and in the tenth 
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filver. See each under its proper article. month the milk appears'in the dugs of the female ; but 
ASPIRATE, in grammar, an epithet applied to-words | ſhe does not foal till the twelfth month; ſeven days after 
marked with an aſper. See ASPER. which, ſhe is ready for the male again. She always 


ASPIRATION, in grammar, the pronouncing a | brings forth one at a time; at leaſt there are few in- 
ſyllable with ſome vehemence ; as we do in thoſe words | ſtances to the contrary. | | 
which have the letter þ beſore them; as hear, heat, The aſs, like the horſe, is three or four years in grow- 
health, &c. | ing, and will live till twenty-five or thirty. They ſleep 

ASPIS, or Asp, in natural hiſtory ; ſee Asp. much leſs than a horſe, and never lie down for that pur- 

ASPLENIUM, fpleenwort or miltwaſte, in botany, a | poſe, unleſs they are very much tired. In general, they 
ſmall buſhy plant, growing in fiſſures of rocks and old | have much'better health-than a horſe, and are ſubject to 
walls; conſiſting of capillary blackiſh roots, and long | fewer diſeaſes, + - * be 
narrow leaves, cut down to the rib, on each fide, alter- Travellers inform us, that there are two forts of aſſes 
nately, into a number of oblong obtuſe narrow ſections, in Perſia, one of which is uſed for burdens, they being 
with broad baſes. It has no ſtalk or flower: the ſeeds | flow and heavy; and the other, kept like horſes, for the 
are a yellow powder produced on the backs of the | ſaddle ; for they have ſmooth hair, carry their heads well, 
leaves. | | and are much quicker in their motion; but when they 

The leaves of ſpleenwort have an herbaceous, mucilagi- | ride them, they fit nearer their buttocks than when on 2 
nous, roughiſh taſte, and no conſiderable ſmell : with ſo- | horſe. They are dreſſed like horſes, and are taught to 
lution of chalybeate vitriol, they ſtrike a blackiſh colour. | amble like them; but they generally lit their noſtrils to 
They ſtand recommended as a pectoral, ſimilar to maiden- | give them more room for breathing. Dr. Ruſſel likewiſe 
hair, to which they have been frequently joined in infu- | tells us, they have two ſorts in Syria, one of which is 
ſions and apozems; and likewiſe as an aperient in ob- like ours, and the other very large, with remarkable long 
ſtructions of the viſcera. Mr. Morand relates, that there ears; but they are both put to the ſame uſe, that of car- 
has lately been diſcovered in them an excellent diuretic | rying burdens. | . 
virtue; that they were uſed with great ſucceſs by count The onager, or wild-aſs, has been, by ſome authors, 
d'Auteuil, a Spaniſh naval commander, againſt the gra- | confounded with the zebra, but very improperly, 
vel, with which he was violently tormented ; that they | latter being a diſtin& ſpecies; for the onager is not 
have ſince come greatly into 'uſe at Paris, Verdun, and | ſtreaked like the zebra, nor is his ſhape fo beautiful: 
Grenoble; that from the obſervations made there, they | Some have alſo been of opinion, that the wild aſs is not 
appear to mT carry off ſand, cleanſe the kidneys, and | a diſtin animal from the common aſs ; but all judicious 
allay pains in the urinary paſſages ; and that the way of | travellers that have taken notice of them, affirm the 
uſing them is. to drink infuſions of them in the morning | contrary.” They are ſaid to be very ſwift; and when 
as tea, with the addition of ſuch other medicines as par- | they ſee a man, will make a bound; and immediately fly 
ticular caſes may require. away: ſo that the only method of taking” them, 15 
© ASPOLATHUS, in botany, the ſame with acacia. | traps and gins. They have much the ſame ſhape 25 
gee Ac AA. 0 1 common aſſes, but are of a brighter colour, and -a _ 

I | 
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ASS 
il rons from the head 20 the tail. 


aſſes, and particularl. 
make that excellent 


Of the hide of theſe 
of that next the rump, t 
"hich we call 2 — 
which is put to ſo many curious uſes. 
+ Ass8s Milt, the milk of the animal deſcribed in the 
preceding article. " 

When we examine more. minutely into the medicinal | 
virtue and:difpoſition of aſſes milk, it will appear to be 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral peculiar excel lencies, which render it 
ſo exceedingly wholeſome. In the firſt place it is thinner 
than all other mils, and ent. with n and ſerous 
ingredients. 
| Yince it is known that: wany diſeaſes axe caſed by a 

oſſneſs and 9 the juices, which, as they paſs | 
lowly: through the finer veſleis, of which the: principal 
emunctories and ſtrainers of the y_ conſiſt, are apt to 
ſtop in thoſe narrow paſſages, fill them up, and occaſion 
obſtructions, it is very obvious and natural to conclude, 
that the uſe of aſſes milk, which abounds with ſerous | 
and fluid particles, muſt be extremely propet to open the 
obſtructed veſſels, to attenuate the groſs and viſcid juices, 
and ſet them in an eaſy and free motion. Again, when 
we know that multitudes of diſtempers proceed from an 
acrid, falt, and corroſive ſtate of the fluids; we cannot 
but be aſſured that the thin ſerum of aſſes milk will not 
fail of diluting, ſoftening, and ſubduing them: though 
it muſt be allowed, at the ſame time, that the ſweet oi 4 
ſubſtance contributes much towards this effect, hic 
embraces and involves the pointed particles of alt and | 


by this means the crude ill- digeſted juices, being proper- 
ly corrected, are, by the entiful aſſiſtance of ſerum, con- 


veyed in- their due courſe e the veſſels appointed 
for ſecretion. 

It is another extraor — excellence of aſſes milk 
that it contains but a ſmat proportion of the groſſer 
curdling ſubſtance. Not above two drams of a white 
ſweetiſh matter can be procured from eight ounces of 
aſſes milk 3 when, on the contrary, ten drams of curd 
may de prorured from the ſame weight of cows milk. It 
is therefore — that the quantity of the groſs curd- 
ling ſubſtance is very ſmall in aſſes milk, when compared 

with other forts. For this reaſon it eaſily diffuſes irſelf 
into the minuteſt extremities of the $lood-veſſels, tho- 
roughly · diautes the vital Juices, liquifits the Ailggiſh ha- 


mours, and, when it has thus -6ilolved them, 'conveys | 


them off. 


A third circumftance chat ere frongly evinces the 
falubrious- quality of aſſes milx, is, that the ſhare of 
cheeſe-like ſubſtance which it contains, is-extremiely ſoft | 
and tender, and never makes a groſs or firm eutd, To 
make this Evident, ſome aſſes milk was wartned; and 
ſprinkled with vinegar, in ofderito ſee if i would con- 
tract a thick conſiftence ; but nothing appeared of that 
ſort, —_ a few light- thitr'flakes, ag here and 
there on the ſerum: When, on che contrary, cows milk, 
the inſtant it was mixed wich an acid, condenſed into 
lumps of a conſiderable hardnefs, and fel to the bottom. 

Now in all cures which are ſought by milk, nothing 
can be ſo hurtful and dangerous as to have it curdle in 
the ſtomach; to prevent which” actident ought to be 
the phyſician's principal care and concern: for the miſ- | 
chiefs occaſioned by a coagulation of milk in the ſtomach 
are very 2 and have been obſerved and caution- 
ed again the beſt authors. It is paſt diſpute there- 
ſore, that os milk is the moſt wholeſome and proper 
for medicinal uſes, which has leaſt tendenty to curdle, 
which is Wong witk aſſes milk in the mus remarkable 
degree. Nn es ns Ain gs & 

A — ve valuable alentecics in afles milk, is 
its exquiſite ſweetneſs, in which it exceeds all other ſpe- 
cies of milk, 2 the human: for you may extract 
from it 2 very quantity ty of delicate taſted 1 gar, or 
rather a chick — ance reſembling manna, by the follow 
ing proceſs: Boil twelve vdunces of aſſes ſfnilk, in the 
month of July, over a gentle fire, and it will immediately 
produce a thick concretion very ſweet, "weighing one 
ounce. Upon this, pour it inte à gluaſs with a pint of 
rain water, which; on being frequently ſhaken, almoſt 
diſſobves the maſs, "leavi only a ſmall ſediment. mu 


, Fquor muſt then be through filtraring paper, and 
_ 2 By this means you will obtain half an 
I 


„es 
[ ounce of an hohey: like fubſtance, extremely ſweet uid 


white. 
As affes milk therefore conti ins ſo plentiful a propor- 
tion of ſweet ſalts, we cannot doubt bat it; has for that 
reaſon a very fingular medicinal quality whith cannot be 
expected in other Kinds of milk: for this honeylike ſalt 
N 'checks, and moderates the — 2 
| whether acid or bilious; and, by gently 
tating the fidres of the bowels, urges them to their office 
and operations. © Hipporrates very juſtly — chat 
aſſes milk diſpoſes to purging more than any other ; and 
r we 2 as a remedy for the . at 
to occaſion à gentle b Narinkin 2 

and then to chan 22 e * IN . 

Hence we ſee the reaſon why fo much benefit is Abet 
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eg the Hebrews, containing five . 
SSART, 4 z in law, an co bomenitred in 
2 * dy pul g up the trees Fara roots.” 
This is a greater treſpaſs than waſtsz- though 4 perſon 
may ſue out a licence to aſſatt ground in a foreſt 7 that is, 
to render it arable: and hence fome diſtricts ate called 
aſfarted lands; and formerly the owners = m retits 
to the crown for them 9d 5 
Nr po dh a perſon who kills miocher eretly, by 
—_—_ enemy uripfepared, 'Tt'4s alſo applied to 4 
| perſon for ths ſie of ſome ſtiprilated. reward, under- 
takes to murder 4 perſon to whom me is a ſranger, in 
order to reyenge the quarrel of another 
ASSAULT, in law, u violent injur ed ren Mane 
perton, being vf u Mipher nature than 3 for it — 
be — 7 roving. I a blow, or Ar at 
| en Ho 
nus, in ts a perſon threatens to bear another, or 
| lies in wait to do it, 16 me other is hindered in his buſi- 
neſo, and receives loſo, it will be an aſſault for which an 
action may be brought, and damages tecovered. 
Not only ſtriking, but re puſhing, chrowing 
SP even drink in the face of any big are deem- 
ed aſfaults, But in all:yyele cafes, 2 may plead in 
his juſtification the deſence of his perſon of gods, father, 
mother; wife, maſter, . 
AsbAvrr, in the military art, ;onþlied # furious effort 
made to varry a fortified camp, or fortreſs; wherein 
the affaitants do not ſereen themſelves behind any works: 
while the affault laſts, dename ceaſs fring fo r fear of 
W their on en... 
SSAY, in metallurgy, the trial of the gootnefs 25 
purity of Meral * e ſubſtances. 
9 « 2 6r4 woc geen Pirriates 4 Me che 
1 meta 1 ni 2131291 
It is is onfiraRed + 58 chewing 2 günhsr; 10 Make 
with iron plates, a_hollow- nds gdlag 5 riſm, H, H, 
(plate XIV. fig. x.) eleven inches broad, — nine inches 
high, ending at the wp in a hollow quadrangular pyra- 
mid 1, ſeven inches high, and terminating-in-an aperture 
| ſeven "inches ſquare. But this priſmm muſt be Ulofed at 
the bottom with an iron plate A, Which ſerves as a baſis. 
2. Near the bottom make a door A, three inches high, 
and five inches broad, leading to the aſh-hole. 3. Above 
this, and about ſix inches from the baſe, make another 
door C, forming the ſegment of à circle, four inches 
| brokd at its baſis, and'thtee/iriches and a half high in the 
middle. 4. Faſten three iron plates H, H, H, on the fore 
part of hs furnace; let the lowermoſt of theſe plates, 


| 


faſtened with rivets to the bottom and fore-part of the 
furnace, in ſuch a manner chat there may be a groove ſo 
wide, between the upper edge of the ſaid plate, and the fide 
of the furnace, that the Aiders B, B, of- the lower door, 
may be moved eaſily backwards and forwards: therein, by 
means of the handles Oy O: theſe: flidets- muſt be made 

of a thicker iron plate than the other parts of the fur- 
nac. The ſecbnd iroh plate muſt be alſo faſtened with 
rivets in the ſpace between the two doors, and directly 


with the ſide of the furnace. The lower of theſe grooves 


| Z ſerves 


-:ASSARON, or Ou; a meaſure of capacitys. ih ufe | 


which is eleven inches long, and half an inch broad, be 


parallel to the former, in ſuch a manner, that both the 
upper und lower edge of it may form à hollow groove 
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ſerves to receive the upper edges of the fliders B, B, that | 


ſhut the lower door: the upper groove is to receive inſe- 
rior edges of the diders D, D, belonging to the door C. 
The third plate, which is like the firſt, muſt be riveted 
cloſe above the upper door, in ſuch a manner, that its 
lower fide may form a groove with the fide of the fur- 
nace. 5, Make two fliders D, D, to ſlide in the above 
grooves, by means of the handles O, O. In theſe ſliders 
muſt be two holes near the top; the one, marked E, 
muſt be about one fiſth of an inch broad, and one inch 
and a half long; the other, marked F, a circular aper- 
ture one inch high, and two inches broad. 5. Let five 
round holes one inch in diameter be bored in the furnace, 
two in the fore part marked G, G, and two in the back 
part, all at the height of ſive inches from the bottom, and 
each of them three inches and a half from the neareſt ſide 
of the furnace: and a fifth hole K, at the height of one 
inch above the top of the upper door C. 7. Let the inſide 
of the furnace be furniſhed with iron hooks, about three 
inches from each other, and projecting about balf an 
inch, in order to faſten the lute, with which the inſide 
of the furnace muſt be covered. 9g. Let a moveable hol- 


low quadrangular pyramid M, three inches high, be) 


fitted to the upper aperture L, of the furnace; ſeven 
inches broad at the baſe, and terminating at top in a cir- 
cular tube N, three inches in diameter, two inches high, 
and the upper diameter ſomewhat leſs than the bottom. 
This prominent tube ſerves to ſupport a funnel or flue, 
fitted to it, and compoſed of iron plates, two feet high. 
This funnel is only neceſſary when a very ſtrong fire is 
required. The pyramidical cover M, muſt have two 
handles P, P, faſtened to it, in order to put it on, or take 
it off, as the operation may require. And to hinder this 
cover from being eaſily thrown down, let an iron plate 
be riveted to the right and left ſides of the upper part of 
the furnace, and turned down towards the infide, ſo as 
to form a groove, into which the lateral edges of the 
cover may enter, and ſlide forwards and backwards at 
pleaſure, A ſquare ledge of thick iron plate muſt be 
faſtened to the top of the upper ledge of the lower door 
A, in order to ſupport the grate and Jute. The grate 
muſt be compoſed of ſmall iron bars, half an inch thick, 
three fourths of an inch diſtant from each other, and 
placed edgeways on the ledge. The lute muſt be about 
three quarters of an inch thick, and compoſed of W indfor 
loam, or French clay, moiſtened with ox blood diluted 
with water. In order to perform an operation in this 
oven, two iron bars an inch thick, and of a proper 
length, muſt be thruſt through the four holes G, G, 
above deſcribed, in order to ſupport the muffſe introduced 
through the upper aperture of the furnace. 
ASSAYING, the art of diſcovering how much pure 
metal is contained in any ore; or the proportion of the 
ſeveral ingredients in any mixed metal. For the methods 
of aſſaying the ſeveral metals, &c. ſee the articles Gol p, 
SILVER, LEAD, COPPER, &c. ' | | . 1 
ASSAYING of weights and meaſures, implies the ex- 
amining the ſeveral weights and meaſures by the clerk 
of the market, | | 
ASSAY-MASTER, an officer appointed by certain 
corporations, to make juſt aſſays of all gold and filver 
brought to him for that purpoſe, and make a true report 
thereof. | 
ASSEMBLY, in military affairs, implies the ſecond 
beating of the drum before a march, on which the ſol- 
diers ſtrike their tents, roll them up, and ſtand to 


ian 3 | 
ASSENT, Aſenſus, in a general ſenſe, implies an 
agreement to ſomething propoſed or affirmed by an- 


other. | 

Royal AssEN r, the approbation given by the king to a 
bill in parliament, after which it becomes a law. + 
_ ASSIENTO), in commerce, a contract between the 
king of Spain and ſome other power for tranſporting ne- 
groes into the Spaniſh dominions in America, 

The word is Spaniſh, and ſignifies a farm. 

ASSIGN, in common law, a perſon to whom a thing 
is aſſigned or made over. | 


— ASSIGNEE, in law, a perſon appointed by another to | 


2 an act, tranſact ſome buſineſs, or enjoy a particular 
ing. 7 Yo 221770] | 1 


ASS 


Aſſignees may be appointed either by deed or by law: 
by deed, where the leſſee of a farm aſſigns the ſame to 
another; by law, where the law makes an aſſignee with. 
out any appointment of the perſon intitled; as an execu- 
tor is aſſignee in law to the teſtator, and an adminiſtratoꝶ 
to an inteſtate. But when there is an aſſignee by deed, 
the aſſignee in law is not allowed. | | 
ASSIGNING, in a general ſenſe, implies the making 
over the right of one perſon to another. In a particular 
ſenſe, it ſignifies the pointing out of ſomething, as an 
error, falſe judgment, or walth : but in theſe caſes jt 
muſt be ſhewn wherein the error is committed, where 
and how the judgment is unjuſt, and whete the waſte is 
committed, | 
ASSIGNMENT, in law, the transferring the intereſt 
one has in a leaſe, or other thing, to another perſon, 
ASSISE, in old law books, is defined to be an aſſem- 
bly of knights and other ſubſtantial men, together with 
the juſtice, in a certain place, and at a certain time : but 
the word in its preſent acceptation, implies a court, 
place, or time, when and where the writs and proceſſes, 
whether civil or criminal, are decided by judge and 


of this ſenſe, aſſiſe is either general or ſpecial ; gene- 
ral, when judges go their reſpective circuits, with com- 
miſſion to take all afliſe : ſpecial, when a commiſſion is 
granted to particular perſons for taking an aſſiſe upon one 
or two diſſeiſins only. 

By magna charta, juſtices ſhall be ſent through 
county, once a year, who, with the knights of the ſeveral 
ſhires, ſhall take aſſiſe of novel diſſeiſin. With regard 
to the general aſſiſe, all the counties of England are di- 
vided into fix circuits, and two judges are aſſigned — the 

Id the 


king's commiſion to every circuit, who now ho 


aſſiſes twice a year, in every county except Middleſex, 
and the counties palatine. Theſe judges have five ſe- 
veral commiſſions. 1. Of oyer and terminer, by which 
they are empowered to try treaſons, felonies, &c. 2. Of 
goal-delivery, which empowers them to try every priſoner 
in goal, be his offence what it will. 3. Of aſſiſe, which 
gives them authority to do right upon writs, brought by 
perſons wrongfully thruſt out of their lands and poſſeſſions. 
4. Of niſi prius, by which civil cauſes come to an iſſue 
in the courts at Weſtminſter, are tried in the vacation 
by a jury of twelve men, in the county where the cauſe 
of Adio ariſes. 5. A commiſſion of the peace in every 
— of the circuit: and all juſtices of the peace and 
ſherifts are to attend upon the judges, otherwiſe they are 
liable to be fined. | 

ASsSISE is alſo uſed in ſeveral other fignifications; as 1. 
For a jury, where aſſiſes of novel diſſeiſin are tried, and 
the pannels of aſſiſe ſhall be arraigned. 2. For a vrit 
iſſued for the recovery of things immoveable, of which a 


ordinance or ſtatute: thus the aſſiſe of the foxeſt is a 
ſtatute concerning orders to be obſerved in the king's 
foreſt. 4. For a quantity of wheat, bread, &c. preſcribed 
by the ſtatute, 7 
AsSISE of Nove Bie is a writ that lies where a te- 
nant in fee ſimple, fee 
and diſſeized of his lands, tenements, rents, common of 
paſtures, common 21. &c. | 
Ass1SE of Mort d' Ance 
perſon's father, mother, brother, &c. died, ſeized of lands 
and tenements in fee, and after either of their deaths a 
ſtranger abateth. nt 
Ass Is E of Utrum lieth for an eecleſiaſtic againſt a lay- 
man, or a layman againſt an eccleſiaſtic, for lands or 
tenements doubtful whether they be lay- fee or free- 
alms. E. . N 
ASSIZE. See AsSISE. f 0 £2) 
ASSOCIATION, the act of aſſociating, or conſtitut- 
ing ſociety, or partnerſhip, in order to carry ſome ſcheme 
or affair, with more advantage. b | 
The word is Latin, aſſociatio, and compounded of ad, 
to, and ſocio, to join. n N. 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more ideas 
conſtantly and immediately follow one another, ſo that 


the one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other, whe- _ 


ther there be any natural relation between them or not. 


When there is a real affinity or connection 3 


perſon and his anceſtors have been diſſeized. 3. For an 


tail, or for term of life, is put out 


or is a writ which lies where "Bk 
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it is the excellence of the ** to be able to col- 
and range them in order in its enquiries: 
— . he contrary; where there is none, for any cauſe 
to be aſſigned for their accompanying each other, but 
what is owing to mere accident or habit, the aſſociation 
is unnatural, becomes a great imperſection, and is too 
often a principal ſource of error or wrong deductions in 
ing. 
2 in law, is a writ or patent ſent by the 
king, either of his own motion, or at the ſuit of the plain- 
tiff, to the judges of aſſiſe, to have others aſſociated with 
them to take the aſſiſe. Upon this patent of aſſociation, 
the king ſends his writ to the juſtices of aſſiſe; command- 
ing them to admit thoſe that are ſo ſent. | 
ASSONANCE, in rhetoric and poetry, is whete the 
words of a phraſe or verſe have nearly the ſame ſound, or 
termination, without making a proper rhyme : theſe are 
accounted vicious by the generality of critics, though the 
Romans ſometimes uſed them with elegance. 
ASSUMPSIT, in law, a voluntary or verbal promiſe, 
whereby a perſon undertakes to perform ſome agree- 
ment, or pay a certain ſum to another. f 
Thus, where a man ſells goods to another, the law 
makes the aſſumpſit; and promiſes he ſhall pay for 


them. 

ASSUMPTION, a feftival in the Romiſh church, ce- 
lebrated in honour of the miraculous aſcenſion of the 
Virgin Mary, body and ſoul, into heaven. 

he word is Latin, a ſumptio, and compounded of ad, 
to, and ſums, to take, 

ASSUMPTION, in logie, is the minor or ſecond propo- 
ſition in a catagorical ſyllogiſm. 2 

ASSUMPTION is alſo ſometimes uſed to imply a conſe- 
quence drawn from the propoſitions which compoſe an 
argument. e£92% 0 
ASSUMPTIVE Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as a per- 
ſon has a right to aſſume in conſequence of ſome noble 
and gallant action. | | 

ASSURANCE, or InsuRance. See INSURANCE. 

ASSURRITANTI, in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics, who made their firſt appearance in Africa during 
the reign of Conſtantius. They were a branch of the 
Donatiſts, and held that the Son was inferior to the Fa- 
ther, and the Holy Ghoſt inferior to the Son: they re- 
baptized thoſe who embraced their ſect; and aſſerted that 
good men only were within the pale of the church. 

ASTAROTH, or AsHTAROTH, in antiquity, a 
3 of oy * 3 onA 
he word is Syriac, and ſigni * eſpeciall 
when their udders — turgid with milk. From he = 
cundity of thoſe animals, which in Syria continue to 
breed a long time, they formed the notion of a deity, 
whom they called Aſtaroth, or Aſtarte. See As r ARTE. 

ASTARTE, the ſingular of Aſtaroth, a goddeſs of 
the Sidonians, and called, in Scripture, the Queen of 
Heaven. | | i 

This deity is faid to have conſecrated the city of Tyre 
by depoſiting in it a fallen ſtar: and hence, perhaps, 
came the notion of a ſtar; or globe of light, which at 
certain times  darted from Mount Libanus, near her 
_ at Aphac, and plunged itſelf into the river 

nia. l | | „4a 

Mr. Fourmont, who has endeavoured to trace moſt of 
the pagan divinities mentioned in Scripture, ſuppoſes the 
Sydonian aftarte or aſtaroth; to be the ſame with the 
Rachel of the Bible; becauſe the former in the Syri 
language implies ſheep, and' the latter has the ſame gni- 
hcation in the Hebrevp. | 

ASTATI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſet of heretics in 
the ninth century, the followers of, one Sergius, who re- 
newed the errors of the Manichees. 5 

The word is Greek, ag, and compounded of à, 
Priv. and nν to ſtand firm; becauſe they were remark- 
able for their inconſtanex. . | 

ASTERIA, in natural hiſtory, a beautiful pellucid 

n of variable colours, when viewed in different lights. 

dus generally known among jewellers by the name of 
cat s- eye. See CaT's-Eve. 10 
STERIA 1s alſo the name of an extraneous foſſil, called 


ideas, 


a 


in Nr the ſtar-ftone. See Sr AR-S TONE. 
ASTERISK,, a mark or character in the form of a 


A8 T 


ſmall tar ( .) placed over any word or ſentence, to retis 


der it more conſpicuous; or refer the reader to the mar- 
pins or elſewhere, for a quotation, explanation, or the 
ike, I. 2 | | | 
The word is a diminutive of the Greek, a5np, a ftar. 
ASTERISM, in aſtronomy; the ſame with conſtella- 
tion. See CONSTELLATION. Win | 
ASTERN, in navigation, any diſtance behind a ſhip, 
or in direct oppoſition to that point of the compaſs which 
ſhe ſtems, i. e. when north is a-head, ſouth is aftern. 
ASTHMA, in medicine; a painful, difficult, and la- 
borious reſpiration, occaſioned by an intolerable ftraight- 
neſs of the præcordia, which, by impeding the free circu- 
lation of the blood through the lungs; endangers a 
ſuffocation. | 


The word is Greek, ao3ue, and derived from aw, to 
breathe. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of aſthmas: one difficifity of 
breathing proceeds from corpulency, and a very full ha- 
bit of body; and is moſt apparent after violent motion; 
but this is a ſlight diſorder, and free from all danger. The 
next is the pituitous aſthma, attended with a moiſt cough, 
and the bringing up pituitous matter; it attacks the pa- 
tient at all hours, and in all poſitions of the body ; and is 
owing to a plenty of a viſcid mucus, ſtuffing the veſiculæ 
of the lungs, and hindering the free ingreſs and egreſs of 
the air through them. Another is owing to the convul- 
five contraction of the parts deſigned for reſpiration, and 
proceeds from various cauſes, both within and without 
the thorax ; and this is called the dry, flatulent, or con- 
vulſive aſthma. | weld 4 

The longer this diſeaſe continues, the more ſharp and 
violent all the ſymptoms become. The patient's body 

s more coſtive, and the urine is thin and watery ; 
moſt commonly the feet ſwell, then the hands, face, and 
back; there is a numbneſs of the arms; the countenance 
is wan and livid, or of a leaden colour : then comes on a 
little fever, which gtows worſe in the my ; the 
whole body is cachectic, with an cedematous {we ling of 
the feet;_ there is a dropſy of the breaſt, or an aſcites, or 
anaſarca ; at leaſt there is a palſy on one fide, or of the 
arm z or inſtead thereof, a palſy of the eyelids. "This 
diſeaſe is likewiſe called by ſome, a ſuffocating aſthma 3 
by others the nervous aſthma. i | 

When the diſeaſe is recent, and is owing. only to the 
ſpaſmodic contraction of the præcordia, there are hopes 
of a cure; eſpecially if the matter of the gout, ulcers, 
and exanthemata, are ſent back to their proper ſeats. 
When the menſes or hæmorrhoids, which were ſtopped, 
return, it yields relief, and if the diſeaſe was not too far 
advanced, perfect health. If it is inveterate, or ill- 
managed, it * on a dropſy of the breaſt, obſtructions 
of the lower belly, œdematous ſwellings of the feet, a 
cachexy, and an univerſal dropſy. In general, all con- 
yulſive aſthmas portend a ſudden exit, or ſuffocation, 
eſpecially if there is a polypus of the heart; if it conti- 
nues long, then the patient will die of the dropſy; in 
which caſe it will be ſoon fatal: when there is a flow 
fever, an unequal intermitting pulſe, a palſy of the arms, 
a continual palpitation of the heart, little urine, a ſyn- 
cope or ſwooning, then death is at hand. Some are car- 
ried off by an inflammation of the lungs, and the more 
grievous the diſeaſe the more languid the pulſe. The 
aſthma, in old perſons, continues till death: that which 
is cauſed by a diſlocation of the vertebrz cannot be cured 
till they are reduced. The more violent the acceſſion, 
the longer it laſts, and the oftener it returns with a greater 
danger of ſuffocation. - RE | 

In the paroxyſm, becauſe the body is generally bound, 
and the wind and humours are carried upwards, the 
ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance is from emollient and carminative 
clyſters. CEN | | 

If there is occaſion, it may be repeated two or three 
times: afterwards uſe frictions of the feet, which have 
an incredible efficacy; alſo let them be put into warm 


water; for the feet are almoſt always cold. When there 


is a violent ſpaſm about the præcordia, hot fomentations 

are neceflary, or bladders filled with hot milk, and ap- 

plied to the part affected; likewiſe nervous liniments are 
uſeful, rubbed in with a warm hand. 


ve 
[2 Ourof the fit, if it proceeds from too great a n 
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of blood about the breaſt, or from 4 n heart, 
bleeding in the foot will be proper, as alfo ſcarifications; 
in a ſuppreſſion of the hzmorrhoids, leeches ſhould be 
— to the anus; as alſo gentle laxatives to cleanſe 
the prime viz: likewiſe ly motion, flender-diet, 
and ſoft drink. If there are hypochondriacal or flatulent 
ſymptoms, then gentle laxatives will be the more ne- 
ceſſary, together with elyſters. When the menſes or 
hemorrhoids are ſuppreſſed, then nothing is better than 
the bath waters, both for bathing and drinking ; or the 
waters of Selters taken warm and mixed with milk. 
When the aſthma proceeds from the driving back ſome 
impure matter from the ſkin, or from the drying up of 
ulcers, and the humour is tranſlated to the nervous parts 


of the breaſt, then gentle diaphoretics will be neceſſary to 


ſend it back to the ſuperficies of the 1 ; SR 
ASTRA, in mythology, the goddeſs of Juſtice, She 
was the daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and came down 
from heaven in the golden age ; but when the manners 
of men became corrupt, ſhe left the earth and returned 
to heaven, | 
As TRA, in aſtronomy, the ſame as Virgo. See 
Vikoo. © | | 54 od 
ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a ſmall round mould- 
ing, in the form of a ring, ſerving as an ornament at the 
tops and bottoms of columns. | onut od 
Sometimes the aſtragal ſerves to ſeparate the faſciæ of 
the architrave ; but then it is wrought in the form of a 
chaplet, compoſed of beads and berries. . It is alſo uſed 
both above and below the liſts, adjoining immediately to 
the die or ſquare of the pedeſtal, * malt 
ASTRAGAL, in anatomy, the bone of the heel, having 
a convex head, articulated to the tibia by ginglymus. 
ASTRAGAL, in gunnery, the cornice ring of a piece of 
ordnance. | | 105 
ASTRAGULUS, milk-vetch, in botany, a genus of 
plants with a papilionaceous flower, and a bilocular- 
podded fruit, containing kidney-ſbaped ſeeds, It is ſaid 
to be diuretic, and to increaſe the milk of nurſes. - 
ASTRAL, ſomething belonging to, or connected with, 
the ſtars. wy nein 
The word is formed from the Latin, rum, which is 
derived from the Greek, agu, a'ftar. | 
ASTRAL Var, the ſame with ſyderial year. See Yrar. 
 ASTRINGENTS, among phylicians, ſuch medicines 
as are of an aſtringent or binding quality. | 


The word is formed from the Latin, ad, to, and | 
firings, to bind. 


Hoffman very judiciouſly obſerves, that aſtringents are 
very proper to reſtore a tone and elaſticity to the animal 
fibres, when debilitated by diſeaſes, intemperance, or ac- 
cident : but they are very ſeldom proper without a pre- 
vious attenuation of the juices, and a courſe of deobſtru- 
ent medicines ; becauſe obſtructions are more firmly 
riveted, and the viſcid juices: circulated with more diffi- 
culty, when the diameters of the veſſels are conſtricted 
by aſtringents. Ano 
AS TRORITEsS, the ſtar-ſtone, in natural hiſtory; 
ſee the article STAR-STONE, | | ; 
ASTROLABE, among the ancients, ſignified the ſame 
with what we now call an armillary ſphere. See Ar- 
MILLARY Sphere. vid 0 1511 
The word is formed from the Greek, asup, a ſtar, and 
AapCavm, to take. by at 
ASTROLABE' is alſo a name for the ſtereographic pro- 
jection of the ſphere, either on the plane of the equator, 
or the meridian. 144164 31 2990 
 ASTROLABE likewiſe implies an inſtrument formerly 
uſed for taking the altitude of the fun or ſtars at ſea. 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a braſs ring AB CD, 
(plate VII. fig. 6.) the limbs of. which are divided into 
degrees and minutes. A moveable index F G, carrying 
two ſights, moves upon the center E; and at the zenith, 
or upper part of the inſtrument, is a ring A, to hang it 


by in time of obſervation, When you would uſe it, turn 
the index towards the ſun, that the rays may paſs; freely 


through both fights, and the fiducial edge of the index 
will cut the degrees of altitude on the divided limb. 
This inftrument has been long hid aſide by navigators, 


the motion of the ſhip rendering it impoſſible to take al- 


titudes by it to any uſeful degree of accuracy. Indeed 
o I ; 


| aſcenſion and declination as are too large to be obſerves 


_. 7: \ 


the inſtrument. called from its inventor Hadley's qua 

drant, has ſupplied the defects of all others, and is think 

univerſally uſed at ſea. See Hadley's QUanrany. 
ASTROLOGICAL, ſomething belonging to afro. 


"ASTROLOGY, a falacious art, pretending to foretel 
future events from the ſituation, different aſpecta, &c. of 
the heavenly bodies. 2 
The word is formed from the Greek, acyp, 
x, a diſcourſe. ne id 
Aſtrology may be divided into two branches, natura 
and judiciary; the former being the prediction of natury 
effects, as the changes of weather, winds, n 
canes, thunder, floods, earthquakes, &c. and latter 
that which pretends to fotetel moral events, or ſuch 2; 
* a „ on the freedom of the will. 
Natural aſtrology belongs to phyſiology,” or nat 
philoſophy, and — * to , tis, 3 re from 
phænomena and obſeryations, To this part Mr. Go 
chiefly confines himſelf, in his two books of aſtrology, in 
which he pretends that inundations and ati infinite numbe 
of phænomena of, that kind may be explained ſrom the 
contemplation of the ſtars. For this aſtrology alſo, Mr 
Boyle has a juſt apology in his hiſtory of the air. But a 
for judicial or judiciary aſtrology, with all the idle von- 
ceits about the hofary reign of planets,) the de Hdue of 
horoſcopes, the Jiſtribution of the houſes; the:calbulation 
of nativities, fortunes, good or bad hours of buſiheſt and 
the like fatalities, they, are mere levities, and may be 
| plainly confuted by phyſical reaſons, and are theref 
juſtly 7 by all ſound; philoſophers. 
ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething relating to aſtro, 
Lo „ 21 lg at HOLT MYR? 
71 RL I Calender, an inſtrument engraved on 
copper plates, printed on paper, and paſted on aboard; 
with a braſs flider catrying a hair, and news by in- 
ſpection the ſun's meridian altitude, right aſcenſion; de- 
clination, riſing, ſetting, amplitude, &c. to a greater de- 
gree of exactneſs than the common globes. 
ASTRONOMICAL Haurs, the ſame with equal hours, 
twenty - four of which make a natural dae. 
ASTRONOMICAL -Duadrant, an inſtrument contrived 
for. taking the altitude, &c. of the heavenly bodies, in a 
very accurate manner. See :Affronomical QUADRANT. 
ASTRONOMICAL Charatter. 5 Tee 
ee 


| a ſtar, and 


ASTRONOMICAL. Month. | Mora. 

. ASTRONOMICAL Ober vation. CUOr88RkvATION. 
ASTRONOMICAL Sector, a very uſeful mathematical in- 

ſtrument, made by the late ingenious Mr. Graham. 

It is allowed that a micrometer is the moſt acourate 
and convenient inſtrument for obſerving the place of 2 
planet or comet, when it happens to be near enough to 
any known ftar, by taking the differences of its right 
| aſcenſion and, declination To of the ſtat: but 
this being frequently impracticable, hy regfon that many 
large — 4 in the — are void fart whoſe places 
are known; it is neceſſary to have recourſe; to move- 
able quadtants, or ſextants, furniſhed with | teleſcopic 
| fights, for taking larger diſtances. But beſides the diff · 
culty and charge of procuring good inſtruments of this 
kind, the great trouble and uncertainties, in obſerying 
with them, are very notorious, ariſing chiefly from the 

difficulty the: obſervers find in making their obſctvations 
and each teleſcope correſpond together at the ſame inſtant, 

while the inſtrument is following the diurnil motion of 
the heavens. The lovers of aſtronomy are therefore much 

obliged to the late ingenioud Mr. George Giaham, F. RS. 
not only for many ufeful improvements inthe a 
of ſeveral aſtronomicabãmſtruments, but alſo for contim 
ing a very commodious and accurate one for the 


aforeſaid ; that is, far taking ſuch differences of right 


through a fixed teleſcope ; and yet with equal facility and 
exactneſs too in proportion to the radius of the inſtiu- 
tent. It nnd 8 ich abe ni AIRS 1% 
1 . » , 
Let AB (plate X. g. 16.) repreſent an arch of 2 cir- 
| cle, containing ten or twelve degrees well divided, having 
a ſtrong plate CD for its radius, fixed to the middle of the 
arch at B: let this radius. be applied to the ſide of m a 


HFI, and be moveable about af ape it at F, o 


chat the plane of the ſector may b always parallel tu, 


1 HI; which being parallel to the axis of the earth, 
_ — of the ſeQior will always be parallel to the plane 
of ſome hour-circle. Let a t eſcope CE he moveable 
about the center C of the arch A B, from one end of it 
to the other, by turning a ſkrew at G; and let the line 

rallel to the lane of the ſector. Now, by 
of ſight be pa pla of Bee 
turning the whale inſtrument about the axis HI. till the 
plane of it be ſucceſſively directed, firſt to one of the 
ſtars, and then to another, it is eaſy to move the ſector 
about the joint E, into ſuch a poſition, that the arch A B, 
when fixed, f ſhall take in both the ſtars in their paſſage, 
the 
3 not exceed the arch AB. Then, having 
fixed the plane of the ſeRor a little to the weſtward of 
both the ſtars; move the teleſcope C E by the ſkrew-G ; 
and obſerve, by a clock, the time of each tranſit over the 
croſs hairs, and alſo the degrees and minutes upon the 
arch A B, cut by the index at each tranſit ; then, in the 
difference of the arches, the difference of the declina- 
tions, and by the difference of the times, we have the 
difference of the right aſcenſions of the ſtars, 

The dimenſions of this inſtrument are theſe : the 
length af the teleſcope, or the radius of the ſeQor, is 2+ 
feet; the breadth of the radius, near the end C, is 14 
inch; and at the end D two inches. The breadth of the 
limb AB is 1 inch; and its length fix inches, con- 
taining ten degrees divided into quarters, and numbered 
from either end to the other. The teleſcope carries a 
nonius or ſubdividing plate, whoſe length, being equal 
to ſixteen quarters of a degree, is divided into fifteen 
equal parts; which, in effect, divides the limb into mi- 
nutes, and, by eſtimation, into ſmaller parts. The length 
of the ſquare axis HIF is eighteen inches, and of the 
part HI twelve inches; and its thickneſs is about 
a quarter of an inch: the diameters of the circles 
are each five inches: the thickneſs of the plates, and the 
other meaſures, may be taken at the direction of a 
workman, 

This inſtrument may be rectiſied, for making obſerva- 
tions, in this manner : by placing the interſection of the 
croſs hairs at the ſame diſtance from the plane of the 
ſector, as the center of the object-glaſs, the plane de- 
ſcribed by the line of fight, during the circular motion 
of the teleſcope upon the limb, will be ſufficiently true, 
or free fram canical and which may þe examined by 
ſuſpending 2 lang plumb-line at a convenient diſtance 
from the inſtrument; and by faxing the plane of the ſec- 
tor in 2 vertical poſition, and then by obſerving, while 
the teleſcope is moved by the ſkrew along the limb, whe- 
ar a croſs hairs appear to move along the plumb- 

E. a ; 

The axis b fo (fig. 17.) may be elevated nearly parallel 
to the axis of the earth, by means of a ſmall common 

uadrant; and its error may be correted, by making the 
line of fight follow the circular motion any of the 
circum-polar ſtars, while the whole inſtrument is moved 
about its axis, þ fo, the teleſcope being fixed ta the 
limb: for this purpoſe, let the teleſcope 4 / be directed to 
the ſtar a, when it paſſes over the higheſt point of its 
diurnal circle, and let the diviſion cut by the nonius, be 
then nated: then, after twelve hours, when the ſtar 
comes to the loweſt point of its circle, having turned the 
inſtrument half round its axis, to bring the teleſcope into 
the poſition n; if the croſs hairs cover the ſame tar 
ſuppoſed at b, the elevation of the axis b fo is exactly 
right; hut if it be neceſſary to moye the teleſcope into 
the poſition u, in order to point to this tar at e, the 
arch mu, which meaſures the angle m fu or Ve, will be 
known ; and then the axis ie muſt be depreſſed half 
the quantity of this given angie, if the ſtar paſſed below 
b, or muſt be raiſed ſo much higher, if above it; and then 
the trial muft be repeated till the true elevation of the 
axis he obtained. By: making the like obfervations upon 
the ſame ſtar on each fide the pole, in the fix o'clock 
hour-circle, the error of the axis, toward the eaſt or weſt, 
may alſo be found and corrected, till the croſs hairs fol- 
low the ſtar quite round the pole: for ſuppoſing as p bc 
to be an arch of the meridian (or in the bus practice 
of the fix o'clock hour- circle) make the angle 4 f p equal 
to half the angle afc, and the line fp will point to the 


e 


lane of it, provided the difference of their decli- 
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will be equal to half the angle b fe or mfu, found by the 
obſervation; becauſe. the 4 erence of the two angles 
afb, fc, is double the difference of their halves a f's 
and 4 fp. Unleſs the tar be very near the pole, allowance 
muſt be made for refractions. 
CLTHOBOMICAL Tables, See TABLES. 
STRONOMICAL Tar. See YEAR. , | 
ASTRONOMY, the ſcience which treats of the hea- 
venly bodies; their magnitudes, diſtances, motions, 
ecli conjunctions, &c. | 
he word is formed from the Greek, acnp, a ſtar, and 
reh, a law or rule; as 7 EL : 
Of all the ſciences cultivated by mankind, aftronomy 
is acknowledged to be, and aden is, the mo 
ſublime, the moſt intereſting, and the moſt uſeful: for, 
by the knowledge derived from this ſcience, not only the 
bulk of the earth is diſcovered, the fituation and extent 
of the countries and kingdoms upon it aſcertained, trade 
and commerce carried on to the remoteſt parts of the 
world, and the various products of ſeveral countries 
diſtributed for the health, comfort, and conveniency of 
its inhabitants; but our very facultics are enlarged with 
the grandeur of the ideas it conveys, our minds exalted 
above the low contracted prejudices of the vulgar, and 
our underſtandings clearly convinced, and affected with 
the conviction, of the exiſtence, wiſdom, power, good- 
neſs, and ſuperintend of the Supreme Being! _. 
From this branch of knowledge we learn by what 
means or laws the Almighty carries on, and continues 
2 r 2 and 1 333 
throughout the planetary ſyſtem; and are | 
powerful arguments to form the pleaſing deduction, — 
minds capable of ſuch deep reſearches, not only derive 
their origin from that adorable Being, but are alſo incited 
to aſpire after a more perfect knowledge of his nature, 
and a ſtricter conformity to his will. | 
By aftronomy we diſcover that the earth is at fo great 
a diſtance from the ſun, that if ſeen from thence it would 
appear no bigger than a point, although its circumference 
is known to be 25,020 miles: yet that diſtance is ſo 
ſmall, compared with the diſtance ofthe fixed ftars, that 
if the orbit in which the earth moves round the ſun were 
ſolid, and ſeen from the neareſt ftar, it would likewiſe 
appear no bigger than a point, although it is at leaſt 162 
millions of miles in diameter: for the earth in going 
round the ſun is 162 millions of miles nearer to ſome of 
the ſtars at one time of the year than at another; and yet 
their apparent magnitudes, ſituations, and diſtances from 
one another ſtill remain the ſame ; and a teleſcope which 
magnifies above 200 times does not ſenſibly magnify 
them; which proves them to be at leaft four hundred 
thouſand times farther from us than we are from the ſun. 
It is not to be imagined that all the ſtars are placed in 
ons concave ſurface, ſo as to be equally diſtant from us; 
but that they are ſcattered at immenſe diſtances from one 
another through unlimited fpace : ſo that there may be 
as great a diſtance hetween any two neighbouring 2 | 
as between our ſun and thoſe which are neareſt to him : 
therefore an obſerver, who is neareſt any fixed ſtar, will 
look upon it alone as a real ſun ; and conſider the reft as 
ſo many ſhining points, placed at equal diſtances from him 
in the ment. 
By the help of teleſcopes we diſcover thouſands of ſtars 
which are inviſible to the naked eye ; and the better our 
glaſſes are, ſtill the more become viſible : ſo that we can 
{et no limits either to their number or their diſtances. 
The ſun appears very bright and large in compariſon of 
the fixed ſtars, becauſe we keep conſtantly near the ſun; 
in compariſon of our immenſe diftance from the ftars : 
for a ſpectator placed as near to any ſtar as we are to the 
ſun, would fee that ſtar a body as large and bright as the 
ſun appears to us: and a ſpectator as far diſtant from the 
ſun as we are from the ſtars, would fee the fun as ſmall 
as we ſee a ſtar, diveſted of all its circumvolving planets ; 
and would reckon it one of the ftars; in numbering 
them. 
The ftars being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from 
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* 


the ſun, cannot poſſibly receive from him fo ſtrong a 
light as they ſeem to have; nor any brightneſs ſufficient: 


to make them viſible to us: for the ſun's rays muſt be 


n angle of Þy which is the error of the axis, 


ſo ſcattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote 
Aaa objects, 
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The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own native and un- 
borrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſince each particu- 


lar ſtar, as well as the ſun, is confined to a particular por- | of its activity. 


tion of ſpace, tis plain that the ſtars are of the ſame na- 
ture with the ſun. Bat 

It is no ways probable that the Almighty, who always 
ads with infinite wiſdom, and does nothing in vain, 
ſhould create ſo many glorious ſuns, fit for ſo many im- 
portant purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diftances from 
one another, without proper objects near enough to be 
benefited by their mfluences. hoever imagines they 
were created only to give a faint glimmering light to 
the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very ſuperficial 
knowledge of aſtronomy, and a mean opinion of the di- 
vine wiſdom ; ſince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of 
creating power, the —_— could have ro our earth 
much more light by one ſingle additional moon. 

Inſtead then of one ſun and one world only in the uni- 


verſe, as the unſkilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience | 


diſcovers to us ſuch an inconceivable number of ſuns, ſy- 
ſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through boundleſs ſpace, 
that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and comets 
belonging to it were annihilated, they would be no more 
miſſed out of the creation than a grain of ſand from the 
ſea-ſhore ; the ſpace they poſſels being comparatively 
ſo ſmall, that it would ſcarce be a ſenfible blank in the 
univerſe; although Saturn, the outermoſt of our planets, 
revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 4884 millions of 
miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make 
excurſions upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles be- 
yond Saturn's orbit; and yet, at that amazing diſtance, 
they are incomparably nearer to the ſun than to any of 
the ſtars, as is evident from their keeping clear of the at- 


tractive power of all the ſtars, and returning periodically 


by virtue of the ſun's attraction. 

From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it ou be rea- 
fonably concluded that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom 
contrived, ſituated, and provided with accommodations 
for rational inhabitants. 

To an attentive conſiderer, it will appear highly pro- 
bable, that the planets, together with their attendants 
called ſatellites or moons, are much of the ſame nature 
with our earth, and deſtined for the like purpoſes : for 
they are ſolid opaque globes, capable of ſupporting ani- 
mals and vegetables. Some of them are bigger, ſome 
leſs, and ſome much about the ſize of our earth. They 
all circulate round the ſun, as the earth does, in a ſhorter 
or longer time, according to their reſpective diſtances 
from him; and have, where it would not be inconve- 
nient, regular returns of ſummer and winter, ſpring and 
autumn. They have warmer and colder climates, as the 
various productions of our earth require; and in ſuch as 
afford a poſſibility of diſcovering it, we obſerve a regular 
motion round their axis, like that of our earth, cauſing 
an alternate return of day and night, which is neceſſary 
for labour, reſt, and vegetation, and that all parts of their 
ſurfaces may be expoſed to the rays of the ſun. 

Such of the planets as are fartheſt from the ſun, and 
therefore enjoy leaſt of his light, have that deficiency 
made up by feveral moons, which conſtantly accompany 
and revolve about them, as our moon revolves about the 
earth. The remoteſt planet has, over and above, a broad 
ring encompaſſing it, which, like a lucid zone in the 
heavens, reflects the ſun's light very copiouſly on that 
planet: ſo that if the remoter planets have the ſun's 
light fainter by day than we, they have an addition made 
to it morning and evening « Ka or more of their moons, 
and a greater quantity of light in the night-time. 

On the ſurface of the moon, becauſe it is nearer us than 
any other of the celeſtial bodies are, we diſcover a nearer 
reſemblance of our earth: for by the aſſiſtance of teleſ- 
copes we obſerve the moon to be full of high mountains, 
large valleys, and deep cavities, "Theſe ſimilarities leave 
us no room to doubt but that all the planets and moons 


in the ſyſtem are deſigned as commodious habitations for 


creatures endowed with capacities of knowing and ador- 
ing their beneficent Creator. gu 
Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like 


objects, that they can never be tranſmitted back to our | as well as from us, it is reaſonable to conclude they are "8 
eyes, ſo as to render theſe objects viſible by refleion, | made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is ; each to be- 


man imagination can conceive. it, does this give of the 
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ſtow light, heat, and vegetation, on a certain number of 
inhabited planets, kept by gravitation within the ſphere 


What an auguſt ! what an amazing conception, if hu- 


works of the Creator! Thouſands of thouſands of ſuns," 
multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, at im- 
menſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thouſand 
times ten thoufand worlds, all in rapid motion, 82 
regular, and harmonious, invariably keeping paths 
preſcribed them; and theſe worlds peopled with myriafls 
of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion in 
perfection and felicity. | 
If ſo much power, wifdom, 19 and magnifi- 
cence, is diſplayed in the material creation, which is the 
leaſt conſiderable part of the univerſe, how great, how 
wife, how good muſt he be, who made and governs the 
whole | | 
It is not to be doubted but aſtronomy was invented 
from the et ro. of the world. As there is nothin 
more ſurpriſing than the regularity of thoſe great lumi- 
nous bodies, that turn inceſſantly round the earth, it is 
eaſy to judge, that one of the firſt curioſities of mankind 
was to conſider their courſes, and to obſerve the periods 
of them, But it was not curioſity only that induced 
men to apply themfelyes to aſtronomical ſpeculations : 
neceſſity itſelf may be faid to have obliged them to it: 
for if the ſeaſons are not obſerved, which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the motion of the ſun, it is impoſlible to ſucceed in 
agriculture, If the times proper for making voyages were 
not previouſly known, commerce could not be carried on. 
If the duration of the month and year were not deter- 
mined, a certain order could not be eſtabliſhed in civil 
affairs, nor the days allotted to the exerciſe of religion be 
fixed. Thus, as neither agriculture, commerce, polity, 
nor religion could diſpenſe with the want of aſtronomy, 
it is evident that mankind were obliged to apply them- 
ſelves to that feience from the beginning of the world. 
What Ptolomy relates of the obſervations of the hea- 
vens, by which Hipparchus reformed aftronomy almoſt 
two thouſand years ago, proves ſufficiently, that, in the 
moſt ancient times, this ſcience was much ſtudied. | 
It is agreed that aſtronomy was cultivated in a parti- 
cular manner by the Chaldeans. The height of the 
tower of Babel, which the vanity of men erected about 
an hundred and fifty years after the Flood, the level and 
extenſive plains of that country, the nights in which they 
breathed the freſh air after the troubleſome heats of the 
day, an unbroken horizon, a pure and ſerene ſky, all 
conſpired to engage that people to contemplate the valt 
extent of the heavens, and the motions of the ftars. 
From Chaldea aſtronomy paſſed into Egypt, and ſoon 
after was carried into Phcenicia, where they began to ap- 
ply its ſpeculative obſervations tq the uſes of navigation, 
by which the Phcenicians ſoon became maſters of. the ſea 
and of commerce. 
What made them bold in undertaking long v 2 
was their cuſtom of ſteering their ſhips by the obſervation 
of one of the ſtars of the little bear, which being near the 
immoveable point of the heavens called the pole, is the 
moſt proper to ſerve as a guide in navigation. Other na- 
tions, lefs ſkilful in aſtronomy, obſerved only the great 
bear in their voyages : but as that conſtellation is too far 
from the pole to be capable of ſerving as a certain E 
in long voyages, they did not dare to ſtand out ſo far to 
ſea as to loſe ſight of the coaſts: and if a ſtorm happen- 
ed to drive them into the ocean, or upon ſome un- 
known ſhore, it was impoſſible for them to bans by the 
heavens into what part of the world the tempeſt had car- 
ried them. Fe 
Thales, having at length brought the ſcience of the 
ſtars from Phcenicia into Greeee, taught the Greeks to 
know the conſtellation of the little bear, and to make vſe 
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of it as their guide in navigation. He alfo taught them 
the theory of the motion of the ſun and moon, by which 
he accounted for the length and ſhortneſs of the days, 
determined the number of the days of the ſolar year, 
not only explained the cauſe of eclipſes, but ſhewed the 


our ſun, and at inconceivable diſtances from-one another, 
1 . a 


rt of foretelling them, which he even reduced to practice 
forete 


AS T 


which happened ſoon after, The 
merit of a knowledge, ſo, uncommon in thoſe days, made 
him paſs for the oracle of his times, and occaſioned his 
being given the firſt place amongſt the ſeven. ſages of 
Greece. 2 : 
imander was his diſciple, to whom Pliny and 
ions Laertius aſcribe the invention of the terreſtrial 
lobe; or, according to Strabo, geographical maps. 
© naximander is ſaid alſo to have erected a gnomon at 
Sparta, by the means of which he obſerved the equinoxes 
and ſolftices, and to have determined the obliquity of 
the ecliptic more exactly than had ever been done be- 
fore ; which was neceſſary for dividing the terreſtrial 
lobe into five zones, and for diſtinguiſhing the climates, 
chat were afterwards uſed raphers for ſhewing 
the ſituation of all the places of the earth. The Greeks, 
affiſted by the inſtructions they had received from Thales 
and Anaximander,ventured to make conſiderable voyages, 
and planted ſeveral colonies in remote countries. 

Aſtronomy was ſoon ſatisfied for the aſſiſtance ſhe had 

iven to navigation : for commerce having induced the 

earned of Greece to viſit other nations, they greatly in- 
creaſed their knowledge from converſing with the Nr. 
tian prieſts, who had long made the ſcience of the ſtars 
their profeſſton. They alſo learned many things from 
the Pythagorean philoſophers in Italy, who had made fo 
conſiderab e a progreſs in this ſcience, that they had re- 
jected the common opinions, and aſſerted that the earth 
and planets moved round the ſun, which was at reſt in the 
center of the ſyſtem. | 

Meton greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens by his 
profound knowledge in aſtronomy. He lived in the time 
of the Peloponneſian war; and when the Athenians were 
fitting out a fleet againſt Sicily, he pretended madneſs, 
in — * to avoid having any ſhare in that expedition, 
which he was perſuaded would be attended with fatal 
conſequences. He was the inventor of the golden num- 
ber, ſtill placed in the calendar. 

The Greeks alſo improved their knowledge from con- 
verſing with the druids, who, according to Julius Cæſar, 
inſtructed their pupils in the knowledge of the ſtars, and 
the magnitude of the heavenly bodies. 

This ſpecies of learning was more ancient in Gaul 
than is generally imagined. Strabo has preſerved a fa- 
mous obſervation, made by Pytheas at Marſeilles about 
two thouſand years ago, with regard to the proportion 
of the ſun's ſhadow to the height of a gnomon at the time 
of the ſolſtice, Were the circumſtances of this obſerva- 
tion exactly known, it would be ſufficient to reſolve the 
important queſtion, Whether the obliquity of the ecliptic 
be or be not ſubjeR to variation? 
 Pytheas was not contented with making obſervations 
in his own country. His paſſion for aſtronomy and geo- 
graphy induced him to travel through Europe, from the 
pillars of Hercules to the mouths of the Tanais. He alſo 
advanced along the ſhore of the weſtern ocean, towards 
the north pole, and obſerved that the days grew longer 
about the ſummer ſolſtice, in proportion as he travelled; 
ſo that, in the iſland of Thule, the ſun roſe almoſt as ſoon 
as it ſet, the tropic continuing entirely above the hori- 
zon. By this means he proved the fallacy of what ſome 
philoſophers had advanced, namely, that thoſe climates 
were not inhabitable ; and at the fame time ſhewed the 
method of diſtinguiſhing the climates by the length of 
the days and nights. 

About the time of Pytheas, ſeveral of the Grecians ap- 
plied themſelves . to aſtronomy in emulation of each 
other. Eudoxus, the diſciple of Plato, not being ſatiſ- 
hed with what was taught on that ſubject in the ſchools of 
Athens, repaired to Egypt, to cultivate aſtronomy at its 
ſource; and having a letter of recommendation from 
Ageſilaus king of Sparta, to NeQanebus king of Egypt, 
he remained fixteen months with the aſtronomers of that 
country. At his return he compoſed ſeveral books upon 


aſtronomy, and, among others, a deſcription of the con- 
ſtellations 


verſe, by order of Antigonus. 

Ariſtotle, at once the diſciple of Plato, and the cotem- 
porary of Eudoxus, made uſe of aſtronomy for improving 
phyſics and geography. He attempted to determine, by 
means of aſtronomical obſervations, both the figure and | 


faretelling an eclipſe 


» Which Aratus, ſome time after, ' turned into 


AST 


| magnitude of che earth. He demonſtrated, that it was 


of a ſpherical form by the circular appearance of its ſha- 
dow on the diſk of the moon in eclipſes, and from the 
inequality of the meridian altitudes of the ſun, which 
are different in different latitudes; | 

Calliſthenes, who attended Alexander the Gteat, having 
been ſent to Babylon, found there aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions, made by the Babylonians during the ſpace of 
nineteen hundred and three years, ſent them to 
Ariſtotle. | | 

The princes who ſucceeded Alexander in the kingdom 
of Egypt, were'very careful to draw the moſt famous 
aſtronomers to their courts, by their liberality ; ſo that 
Alexandria ſoon became the ſeat of aſtronomy. The fa- 
mous Conon made a vaſt number of obſervations ; but 
they have not reached our hands. Ariſtyllus and 'Timo- 
chares obſerved the places of the fixed ſtars, in order to 
improve navigation and geography. Eratoſthenes mea- 
ſured a degree of the meridian, in order to determine the 


magnitude of the earth. Hipparchus, who alſo reſided 


at Alexandria, laid the foundation for a methodical ſy- 
ſtem of aftronomy ; for a new ſtar happening to appear, 
he made a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, conſiſting of two 
thouſand and twenty-two. He alſo deſcribed their mo- 
tion round the poles of the ecliptic, and at the ſame time 
applied himſelf to eſtabliſh a theory of the ſolar and lunar 
motion. 


The Romans, who aſpired to the 


empire of the world, 
8 aſtronomy, and endeavoured to carry it nearer 
to perfection; and in the reign of Antoninus it began to 
aſſume a new face: for Ptolemy, who may be called the 
reſtorer of this ſcience, improving from: the lights of his 
predeceſſors, and adding the obſervations of Hipparchus, 
Timochares, and thoſe of the Babylonians to his own, 
compoſed a ſyſtem of - aſtronomy, entitled, The 
Great Syntaxis.” It contained the theory and tables 
of the motion of the fun, moon, and other planets, and 
of the fixed ſtars. | 

But as the beginnings of great works are never per- 
fect, it is no wonder that Ptolemy's work was not free 
from errors and defects. Many ages, however, elapſed 
without any one's preſuming either to correct or com- 
plete it. At lat the Arabian princes, having conquered 
the countries where aſtronomy had long flouriſhed, pro- 
cured the work of Ptolemy to be tranſlated into their own. 
language, and called it the Almageſt. Nor did they ſtop 
here ; they cauſed many obſervations to be made, by 
which it appeared, that the greateſt declination of the ſun 
was one-third of a degree [els than what Ptolemy had 
made it ; and that the motion of the fixed ſtars was not 
ſo flow as he believed it. They alſo ordered a large ex- 
tent of country under the ſame meridian to be meaſured, 
in order to determine the length of a degree. 

This example of the caliphs excited the princes of 
Europe to promote the improvement of aſtronomy. The 
emperor Frederic the ſecond, willing that the Chriſtians 
ſhould underſtand aſtronomy as well as the Barbarians, 
cauſed the Almageſt of Ptolemy to be tranſlated from the 
Arabic into Latin; and Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, aſ- 
ſembled the moſt able aſtronomers from all parts. By his 
orders they applied themſelves to reform aſtronomy, and 
compoſe new tables, which from him were called the 
Alphonſine Tables. 

'This work awaked the curioſity of the learned of 
Europe; they applied themſelves to invent inſtruments 
for facilitating the obſervations of the heavenly bodies; 
thay calculated ephemerides, and compoſed tables for 
finding the declinations of the planets; and laboured 
ſucceſsfully to facilitate the calculation of eclipſes. The 
noble Dane Tycho Brahe was a far more accurate ob- 
ſerver than any that preceded him. He publiſhed from 
his own obſervations, a catalogue of 770 fixed ſtars ; 
and Nicholaus Copernicus revived the ancient Pythago- 
rean ſyſtem. | | 

John Kepler, a moſt excellent aſtronomer, diſcovered, 
by the help of Tycho's labours, the true ſyſtem of the 
world, and the laws that regulate the motions of the ce- 
leſtial bodies. Galileo, the Florentine philoſopher, firſt _ 
directed a teleſcope to the heavens, and by the aſſiſtance 


of that inſtrument diſcovered a — many new and ſur- 
prizing phænomena, as the ſatellites of Jupiter, and their 
| motion, 
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better, Hodgſon, Brent, Dr. 


lineated on their ſuperficies. 


all thoſe who ſled for refuge into the Areopagus, or to the 


was built at Athens by the Heraclidz, and was a refuge 
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motion, the various phaſes of Saturn, the incteaſe and 
decreaſe of the light of Venus, the mountains and un- 
even ſurface of the moon, the ſpots of the ſun, and the 
revolution of that luminary about its own axis. | 

Hevelius has given us a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, 
much larger than that of Tycho, compoſed from his own 
curious obſervations. Huygens and Caffini firſt ſaw the 
ſatellites of Saturn, and diſcovered his ring. The inde- 
fatigable Mr. Flamſteed watched the motion of the ftars 
for more than forty years; and has obliged the world with 
ſuch accurate obſervations on the motions, &c. of the 
different luminaries, as will tranſmit his name to the 
lateſt poſterity ; he alſo publiſhed what is called the Bri- 
tannic catalogue of fixed ſtars, containing above three 
thouſand ſtars, from his own obſervations. 

The immortal Sir Iſaac Newton, befides his other 
innumerable and amazing inventions, diſcovered the 
fountain and ſpring of all the celeſtial motions, and the 
law which the great Author has infuſed through the 
whole ſyſtem, and commanded all bodies to obſerve ; 
namely, that all the particles of matter attract one an- 
other in a reciprocal duplicate proportion of its diſ- 
tance, 

This law may be conſidered as the cement of nature, 
the principle of union, which preſerves every thing in its 
proper ſtate and order; it detains not only the ts, 
but even the comets within due bounds, and hinders 
them from making too large incurſions into the immenſe 
regions of ſpace. 

To the ſame genius we are alſo obliged for the diſco- 
very of the law that regulates all the heavenly motions, 
and ſets bounds to the planets orbs. He ſhewed us the 
cauſe why ſuch a conſtant and regular proportion is ob- 
ſerved by both primary and ſecondary planets, in their 
circulations round their central bodies, in comparin 
their diſtances with their periods; and why all the celeſtia 
motions are ſtil} continued in fuch amazing regularity, 
harmony, and order. . | 

The great Dr. Halley has obliged the world with the 
aſtronomy of comets, a catalogue of the ſouthern ſtars, 
aſtronomical tables, &c. | 
Other aſtronomical writers are, Albategnius, Sacro 
Boſco, Regio Montanus, Purbachius, Lanſbergius, Lon- 
gomontanus, Clavius, Boyer, Dr. Hook, Ricciolus, Hor- 
rox, Sir Jonas Moore, Tacquet, Bullialdus, Seth Ward, 
count Pagan, Wing, Street, De la Hire, Dr. Gregory, 
Mercator, Whiſton, Dr. Keil, the two Caflini's, Lead- 
, the Abbe le Caille, 
Wright, Ferguſon, De la Lande, &c. 

ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided into the old and 
the new. 

The Old ASTRONOMY is that which ſuppoſes the earth 
fixed and quieſcent in the center, and that the heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions round it. This hypo- 


theſis is followed by Ptolemy in his Almageſt, and thence | 
called the Ptolemaic Syſtem. See the article PTOLEMAIC | 


Sy/lem. 

The New ASTRONOMY is that which has been gene- 
rally followed ſince the time of Copernicus, who revived 
the Pythagorean or true ſolar ſyſtem. See CopgRrni- 
CAN Sy/em. 

ASTROSCOPE.. the name of an inſtrument com- 
poſed of two hemiſpheres, having the conſtellations de- 


The word is formed from the Greek, a5np, a ftar, and 
gerte, to view. | | 
 ASTYNOMI, in antiquity, magiſtrates at Athens, 
whoſe office was the ſame with that of the ædiles at 
Rome. See /EpiLE. | | 
ASYLUM, a ſanctuary, a place of refuge, or pro- 
tection. 
Servius derives the word from the privative à, and gv- 
Au, to draw out; becauſe no perſon could be taken by 
force from an aſylum. | 
Some pretend, the firſt afylum in Greece was that 
eſtabliſhed by order of the oracle of Jupiter Dodonzus, 
which commanded the Athenians to grant their lives to 
altars of the 


goddeſſes. But others ſay, the firſt aſylum 
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| The aſyla of altars and temples were very ancient in the 
time of Pauſanias, who writes, that Neoptolemus, the 


king of Troy, who had fled to the altar of Jupiter He," 
| cules for refuge. wa. 
the moſt famous afytum. Strabo tells us, at fer 


whence Tacitus complains that the Greeian temple, 


| wards uw outer buildings, or precincts of the church, 


ASY 


ſon of Achilles, was flain near the altar of Apollo - 
Delphi, as a juſt puniſhment for his having killed Pran 
The temple of Diana'at K 


princes allowed it, ſome a greater, others a leſs extent 
ground beyond the temple itſelf : and Herodotus tells 
there was a tetaple of Hercules in Egypt, to which bony 
ſlaves fled z who, after they had taken upon them th. 
badges of that god, could not be retaken by their mai. 
ters: for the privileges of the aſyla were invielable. 


were filled with the worſt of ſlaves, with inſolvent deht. 
ors, and criminals who fled from juſtice; and that 90 
—_— — ſufficient to force them from thenice, 

is privilege began to be enjoyed by the Can 
churches bout the time of — dut whether 
that prince made any laws concerning it, is doubted by 
learned men; for none appear that are older than the 
time of Theodoſfius. At firſt, only the altar and inward 
fabric of church was a place of refuge; but after. 


had the ſame privilege granted them; ſuch as the 
or lodgings of the biſhop and clergy, gardens, — 
courts, and cloyſters; and, in after-ages, this exemption 
was extended to the graves and ſepulchres of the 
to croſſes, ſchools, monaſteries, and hoſpitals, This pri- 
vilege, originally, was not intended to patronlze wicked. 
neſs, or ſcreen the guilty from juſtice ; but as a refuge 
for the innocent, the injured, and the oppreſſed ; or, in 
doubtful caſes, to give men protection, till they might 
obtain an equitable and fair hearing: in all ſuch caſes 
they were allowed thirty days protection. But that no 
one might expect this indemnity who had not a juſt and 
legal title to it, ſeveral crimes and caſes were excepted 
by law, for which the church could grant no ptotection: 
at firſt, protection was denied to public debtors, who had 
either embezzled, or kept back by fraud, the public re- 
venues of the ſtate. Secondly, to Jews, who ded 
to turn Chriſtians only to avoid paying their — or 
ſuffering legal puniſhment for their crimes; in other 
caſes, they had the common benefit of ſanctuary with 
other men. The third fort of perſons to whom this 
privilege was denied, were heretics and apoſtates; the 
fourth, ſlaves who fled from their maſters : and the fifth, 
robbers, murderers, confpirators, raviſhers, adulterers, 
and other criminals of the like nature. This ſhews, that 
the original intention of ſanctuaries in the Chriſtian 
church was only to protect the innocent and injured; 
and, in dubious caſes, to grant the ſuppoſed offender a 
little. reſpite, The conditions upon which protection 
was granted, were, firſt, not to fly with arms to the 
church; ſecondly, to raiſe no clamour or tumult in fly- 
ing thither ; and thirdly, not to eat, or Jodge, in 
church, but to be entertained in ſome outward building. 
Modern ſanctuaries are a great abuſe of theſe ancient 
aſyla of the Chriſtian church, in giving protection to al- 
moſt all ſorts of criminals, and fo enervating the force of 
civil laws. The canon-law of Gratian, and the decre- 
tals of the popes, grant protection to all criminals, ex- 
cept houſe-breakers, highwaymen, and ſuch as commit 
enormous crimes in the church itſelf, upon preſumption 
of its protection. Polydore Virgil cenſures the Engliſh 
for granting protection to all forts of criminals, not ex- 
cepting traitors and rebels: but at preſent we have no 
ſuch practice; nor is any privileged place, or ſanctuary, 
in 1e allowed, by law, to ſcreen offenders from 
ce. | | 
5 ASSYMMETRY, the want of proportion between 
the parts of any thing; being the oppofite to ſymmetry. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of à, priv. cus, 
and us7poy, meaſure. | 
It is ſometimes uſed by mathematicians to ſignify in- 
comprehenſibility, or when there is no common meaſure 
between two quantities or magnitudes. ave; 
ASYMPTOTES, in geometry, are ftraight lines 
which conſtantly approach nearer and nearer to the 


for thoſe who fled from the oppreſſion of their fathers. 


curve they are ſaid to be aſymptotes of: but if they and 
their curve are indefinitely continued, they will never 


meet; 


meet ; of aſymptotes are tangents to their cutves at an 
R — are alſo ſaid to be aſymptotical, when 
they continually approach to one another, but if infinitely 
Otinded, can never meet 49 two parabolas that have 
their axes placed in the ſame right line, are aſymptotical 
her. 97 +6 as 
= _— of the firſt order, that is, the conic ſec- 
tions, only the hyperbola has aſymptotes, being two in 
A curves of the ſecond order have at leaſt one aſymp- 
tote; but they may have three: and all curves of the 
ſourth order may have four aſymptotes. The conchoid, 
ciſſoid, and logarithmic curve, have each one aſymptote. 
See C18801D, CoNcRoiD, CURVE, HYPERBOLA, &c. 
ASYMPTOTIC, ſomething relating to aſymptotes. 
ASSYNDETON, in grammar, a figure which omits 
the conjunctions in a ſentence. 91 . 
The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. and 
gurd to, to bind together. 1 | W 

ATARAXY, a term uſed by the ſtoics and ſceptics 
to denote that calmneſs of mind which ſecures us from 
all emotions ariſing from vanity or ſelf-conceit. In this 
conſiſted the ſummum bonum, or ſovereign good. | 

The word is Greek, aTapaZtie, and compounded of a, 
priv. and Tepa£-, perturbation. ; |» | 

ATAXY, in a general ſenſe, the want of order : with 
phyſicians it ſignifies. the irregularity. of criſes and pa- 
roxyſms of fevers. bus (q an 
The word is Greek, aTeZ:te, and compounded of a, 
priv. and ratte, order. | | 
, ATCHE, in commerce, a ſmall filver coin uſed in 
Turky, and worth only one-third of the Engliſh penny. 
_ ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry; denotes the arms 
of a perſon, or family, together with all the exterior 
ornaments of the ſhield, as helmet, mantle, creſt, ſcrolls, 
and motto, together with ſuch quarterings as may have 
been acquired by alliances, all marſhalled in order. 
ATE, in the pagan theology, the goddeſs of miſ- 
chief. | | | 
She was the daughter of Jupiter, and caſt down from 
heaven at the birth of Hercules : for Juno having de- 
ceived Jupiter, in cauſing Euriſtheus'to be born before 
Hercules, Jupiter expreſſed his reſentment on Ate, as the 
author of that miſchief, and threw her headlong from 
heaven to earth, ſwearing ſhe ſhould never return thither 
aA. ; ' | 1 a 
The name of this goddeſs comes from aTew, noceo, to 
hurt. Her being the daughter of Jupiter means, that no 
evil happens to us, but by the permiſſion of Providence; 
and her baniſhmeat to earth denotes the terrible effects 
of divine juſtice among men. | 

ATELLANZ, in Roman antiquity, comic and ſa- 
tyric pieces preſented on the theatre; but as in the later 
times they grew exceſſively lewd, they were ſuppreſſed by 
order of the ſenate. n 
A TEMPO Gus ro, in muſic, ſignifies to ſing or 
play in an equal, true, and juſt time. | 

ATHAMADULET, the prime miniſter of the Per- 
ſian empire, as the grand vizier is of the Turkiſh em- 
pire. 
The athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, 
preſident of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances, 
and is charged with all foreign affairs. 

ATHANASIAN CRE RD, that ſuppoſed to be com- 
poſed by Athanaſius. See CREED. 21711 
ATHANATI, in Perſian antiquity, a body of ca- 
valry, conſiſting of ten thouſand men, always complete. 


happened to die, another was immediately appointed to 
ſucceed him. * 
ATHANOR, in chemiſtry, a kind of fixed and large 
digeſting furnace, made with a tower, ſo contrived as to 
keep a conſtant moderate heat for a conſiderable time, 
which may be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, by 
ſhutting the regiſters. 11857 

Plate IX. fig. 10. repreſents an athanor furnace, aaa, 
the tower of the athanor, or chief furnace, which receives 
the fuel of the fire: the pricked lines indicate the thick- 
neſs of the wall; bbb6, the. inner ſides wbich form the 


; BO :; 


They were called athanati, becauſe when one of them 


ATH 


even with the bottom of the door „; / the cover wheres 
with the upper aperture of the tower is ſhut; gg, a flue, 
through which the fire aſcends from the tower into the 
firſt furnace ; hb, a hollow priſm, which forms the firſt 
ſecondary furnace z ii, a ſemi-cylindrical arch, where- 
with the aforeſaid priſm is cloſed up; #444, an iron plate 
coated within, wherewith the firſt { furnace is 
ſhut. In this plate is a round hole, through which the 


iron-hooks, faſtened to the wall to receive the iron- bars; 
9994s the funnel of the furnace; z, an iron plate, where- 
with the funnel may be ſhut; 1, another flue, through 
which the fire paſſes from the firſt ſecondary furnace to 
the ſecond ; wuun,' another ſecondary furnace cylindri- 
cal; vv, its upper circular aperture, floped at the fore- 
part, to receive an iron pot, which is to be hung in this 
ſecondary furnace; 2, a flue, which conveys the fire from 
the ſecond to the third furnace; 1111, the third ſe- 
condary furnace, having an iron-pot, like the ſecond ; 
222 2, the ſecond funnel ; 3, a plate to ſhut the funnel z 
4, an aperture which leads from the third furnace into 
the funnel; 555, the third funnel; 7, an earthen re- 
tort, placed in the firſt ſecondary furnace, with its neck 
through the hole in the door; 8, a-receiver ; 2 a glaſs 
retort, placed in the iron pot belonging to the hand ſe- 
condary furnace, which pot is filled with ſand; 10, a 
receiver; 11, a glaſs cucurbit, with its head placed in 
port the receivers, and which may be raiſed or lowered 
by the help of ſcrews. - | {x 
' Uſes of the ArHANOR.Vou muſt put in, at the upper 
arch-door e, a ſemi-cylindrical muſſie, twelve inches long, 
of the ſame height and breadth of the door, three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and open behind, being ſhut there 
by the hinder part of the athanor : for this purpoſe, a tile 
muſt be placed on the grate d, to ſupport the muffle. 
Under this muffle you may place your cement: pots, or 
ſuch bodies as muſt be calcined with a long and violent 
fire; which may be done without a mufſle, though not ſo 
well. In the firſt ſecondary. furnace, hhhh, ii, you may 
perform the moſt. violent diſtillations with an open fire; 
for retorts and other veſſels may be introduced into it, by 
taking away the door #44, and placed either upon the 
hearth itſelf, or on a particular ſupport of ſtone : but you 
muſt be careful to place thoſe veſlels in ſuch a manner, 
that their necks may paſs through the hole in the door 
44. Lou may cloſe all the crevices of the door with 
Jute. To the neck of the retort apply a cylindrical ſeg- 
ment ten or twelve inches long, that the heat of the va- 
pours may be gradually diminiſhed, leſt the receiver, 
which, muſt be of glaſs, ſhould ſplit. The receiver muſt 
| be lutęd to the other orifice of the ſaid ſegment, and ſup- 
ported by a kind of trivet. In this chamber, inſtead of 
diſtillations, you may make cementations, calcinations, 
&c. in which caſe the round hole in the iron plate 44, 
muſt be ſhut. 

The ſecond and third ſecondary furnaces ſerve chiefly 
to perform ſuch operations as are made in baths of ſand, 
aſhes, or filings. You may alſo make in theſe furnaces 
diſtillations by a reverberating fire, as in the firſt ; onl 
the fire is leſs violent in theſe, though ſufficient for dif. 
tilling aqua-fortis. In order to this, you muſt take out 
the iron pot, and invert it on the mouth of the furnace ; 
by this means the ſegment cut out from the pot, together 
with that cut out from the fide of the cavity, will form a 
hole for the neck of the retort. ' 

All the apparatus. being thus prepared, you muſt in- 
troduce, through the top of the tower 55, a few burn- 
ing coals, and then a ſufficient quantity of fuel, ſo that 
the tower may be entirely filled, or only in part, accord- 
ing to the nature of the operation. Then immediately 
put on the iron cover /, and cloſe exactly all the crevices 


with lute; for if you neglect this caution, all the fuel 


contained in the tower would immediately be kindled, 
which might be attended with very bad conſequences. 
Manner of regulating the Fire. — The fire may be made 
very ſtrong in the firſt chamber bh, ii, by leaving the 
door of the'aſh-hgle c, and the funnel 999, of the cham- 


cavity, and are each ten inches long; c, the door of the 


ber, quite open, and the fire have free liberty to paſs 


aſh-hole ; 2, the upper d6or ; d, the grate which is plated | 


neck of the veſſel 7 may be paſſed; u, iron-bars ; 0000, 


the pot of the third furnace; 12, 12, ſtands which ſup- 
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is ſhut, together with the door of the aſh-hole, the more | 


the violence of the heat diminiſhes ; and this will be ſoon 
effected, if the iron flider, which ſeparates this cavity 
from the tower, be partly let down. ſerve alſo, when 


the ſtrongeſt fire iq required, that the hole in the door 14 


be cloſely ſtop becauſe, when open, the air, by 
ruſhing Lan through it, cools the bodies placed in 
that cavity. At the ſame time, diſtillation, or ſome other 
proceſs, may be performed, and with the ſame fire, in the 
ſecond and third + furnaces ; for the fire penetrates from 
the firſt cavity into the ſecond, and increaſes when the 
funnel 2222, erected on it, is opened: but, before you 
do this, the funnel of the firſt cavity muſt be ſhut as 
much as that of the ſecond is opened. the ſame 
means you may hinder the fire, which ſerves for the ope- 
rations made in the two firſt cavities, from going out 


through their funnels, and force it out through the fun- | 


nel 5 5 5, by which means it will alſo act upon the bo- 
dies placed in that cavity : for the more the funnel 
erected on the third cavity is open, the more one or both 
the funnels of the other cavities muſt be cloſed : whence 
it is plain, that you cannot have the ſtrongeſt fire in the 
third cavity, unleſs there be an equal degree of fire in the 
other two; but, on the contrary, the heat in the third 


cavity may be rendered leſs, by cloſing its funnel, 42 


it be violent in the others. The ſame is true of the ſe- 
cond cavity, with regard to the firſt, You cannot make 
the ſtrongeſt fire under the muffle placed within the up- 
per door e, of the tower, unleſs you have an equal fire in 
the firſt cavity; which fire may conſequently be increaſed 
by ſhutting the door quite againſt the muffle, and dimi- 


niſhed by opening it; there being, at the ſame time, an 


equal heat in the firſt and following chambers. 

- ATHEIST, a perſon who denies the exiſtence and 
providence of a God, and conſequently has no religion 
at all, true or falſe. 

The word is formed from the Greek, a, priv. and 
3+:6-, God. f 

There is room to doubt, whether there ever were 
thinking men, who have actually reaſoned themſelves 
into the diſbelief of a Deity. Among the ancients, in- 
deed, we read of Theodorus of Cyrene, and Diagoras 
the Melian, both profeſſed atheiſts ; the latter of whom 
ſet up a ſchool of atheiſm at Athens, for which he was 
proſecuted by the Athenians ; but by flying out of the 
country, he eſcaped the puniſhment of death intended 
for him. About twenty years before, they had pro- 
ceeded againſt Protagoras, another r for only 
doubting of the being of a God. Both theſe had been 
the ſcholars of Democritus, the firſt founder of the ato- 
mical philoſophy, which is in its conſequences an athe- 
iſtical ſcheme: for though it allows the being of a God 
in name, yet, by denying his providence, it denies his 
exiſtence in effect. It is however probable, that theſe 
philoſophers were not, properly ſpeaking, atheiſts, but 
branded as ſuch by the pagans, for denying the divinity 
of their falſe gods. | | 

Plato diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of atheiſts : ſuch as deny 
abſolutely that there are any gods : others who allow the 
exiſtence of the gods, but deny that they concern them- 
ſelves with human affairs, and fo diſbelieve a providence : 
and laſtly, ſuch as believe in the ods, and a providence, 
but think that they are very eaſily appeaſed, and remit 
the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. The 
firſt of theſe are the only true atheiſts, in the ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe of the nor. 

Some diſtinguiſh atheiſts into ſpeculative and practical; 
by the former they mean ſuch as are atheiſts from prin- 
ciple and theory ; and by the latter, thoſe whoſe lives 
incline them to believe, or rather wiſh to believe, there 
were no God. 

ATHELING, ApkIINCGC, Eprincg, ETHLInG, or 
ETHELING, among our anceſtors, . was a title of honour 
belonging to the heir apparent, or preſumptive, to the 
crown. This honourable appellation was firſt conferred 
by Edward the Confeſſor on Edgar, to whom he was 
great uncle, when, being without any iſſue of his own, 
he intended to make him his heir. 

ATHENZ@A, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by the 
ancient Greeks in honour of Minerva, who was called 


. 


ATM 


ATHENAUM, in antiquity, was a 0 
wherein the profeſſors of the liberal arts — 
blies, the rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſeq 
their performances. 1 140,05 11018 a 
Theſe ſtructures, of which there were feveral at | 
were built in the form of amphitheatres, encomp 
with ſeats, called cunei. | $25 ; 
; ATHEROMA, in ſurgery, a tumour without pain, 
diſcoloration of the ſkin, containing, in a menibranegy, 
bag, matter 3 pap, intermixed with hard and 
2 particles. Theſe tumours are eaſily cured by ini. 
on. 11 Cal 
The word is Greek, 4 $:poua, and derived from an, 
pulp, or pap. „ 14% thay 
ATHLE T, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength aud 
agility, properly diſciplined for performing in the public 


| The word is Greek, a3anrns, and derived from 29, 
; combac.: RES "+ th 
Under the name athletæ were-comprehended 
boxers, runners, leapers, throwers of the diſcus, and thoſe 
practiſed in other exerciſes exhibited at the Olympic, 
3 and other ſolemn games, where prizes were 
eſtabliſhed for the conquerors. alli 
ATHWART, in navigation, a- croſs; as athwart 
hawſe, a ſhip is ſaid to lie in that poſition when ſhe beam 
with her fide againſt another's ſtem. £61 
ATHWART the Fore-foct, is a ſhot generally ſo direcbed 
to ſtop a ſhip, and make her remain with her ſails flack- 
ened, till ſhe is examined; and is levelling the ſhot ſo 
that it may fall directly under the prow or ſte. 
ATHWART Ship, reaching from one end of the ſhip 
to the other. | N 
ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy, the ſame with Plej. 
ades. See PLEIADEs. 3 3 245 £ 
ATLAS, in anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebrs 
of the neck, or that which ſupports the head. It has 
its name from an alluſion to a celebrated mountain in 
Africa, of ſo ſtupendous a height, that it ſeems to ſup- 
port the heavens ; and from the fable, in which Atlas, 
king of that country, is ſaid to bear the heavens on his 
ſhoulders. 2 111 I 
ATLAs, in architecture, is a name given to thoſe 
whole or half figures of men, ſometimes uſed inſtead of 
columns or pilaſters to ſupport any member in architecture. 
They are ſometimes called Telamones. „ BH 
ATLAS, in matters of literature, denotes a book of 
univerſat geography, containing maps of all the known 
parts of the world. he _ 
ATMOSPHERE, in phyſiology, the vaſt body 
collection of air that ſurrounds the earth to a very con- 
ſiderable height. hey 3 5 13 
The — is formed from the Greek, arne, a va- 
pour, and ggaympa, a ſphere. : 
Height of the ATMOSPHERE. —The modern naturaliſts 
have been very ſollicitous to determine the height of the 
atmoſphere ; a problem very difficult to be ſolved, be- 
cauſe of the elaſticity of the air, which renders its den- 
ſity different at different altitudes from the earth's fur- 
face: for the lower parts of the air, being preſſed by the 
weight of the ſuperior parts, muſt approach nearer ta 
each other ; and this approximation will be proportional 
to the weight of the incumbent air ; whence it follows, 
that the denſity of the air is greateſt at the earth's ſurface, 
and decreaſes upwards in a geometrical progreſſion tothe 
altitudes taken in arithmetical progreffion. 
It muſt alſo be obſerved that the rarity of the air can- 
not proceed ad inſinitum, but has its limit from gravity: 
for though the rarefaction of the air be ſtill greater, 2 
its diſtance from the ſurface of the earth increaſes, its 
ſpring at length will be ſo weakened, that the force by 
| which the particles tend upwards from thoſe next below 
them, will be leſs than the force of gravity, by which 
they tend downwards; conſequently the rarefaction of 
the atmoſphere muſt be bounded where thoſe oppoſitt 
forces are equal to each other. | | > Ag 
Were the atmoſphere of an equal denſity throughout. 
the height of the atmoſphere might be eaſily determined; 
for it has been found, by experiment, that the length of 
a column of air ſeventy-two feet high, is equal in wel 


to a column of water of the ſame baſe, and one inch in 


height; 


conſequently the denſity of air is to that of wa- 

t = alſo been found, by experiment, 
chat the weight of 4 column of air extending to the top 
of the atmoſphere, is equal in weight to a column of 
water of the ſame baſe, and 32 feet or 384 inches high. 


height; 
— 1 to 864. 1 


If thereſore we multiply 864 by 384, we ſhall have 
331770 inches, or ſomething above ſive miles, for the 
height of the atmoſphere, provided its denſity was every 
where the ſame. 29G - ; 
But ſince the denſity of the atmoſphere decreaſes with 
the preſſure, it will be more rarefied and expanded the 
higher we go; and therefore the altitude of the atmo- 
ſphere becomes indefinite, terminating in pure tber. 
One principal effect of the air, however, being the re- 
fraction of light, whoſe particles are the ſmalleſt 'of any 
we know of in nature, it is reaſonable to fix the boundary 
of the atmoſphere in the altitude where it begins to have 
the power of producing this leaſt effect in nature, viz. 
the refracting a ray of light. 9 

In order to make this plainer, let the ſun's rays coming 
in the direction sab (plate XVIII. fig. 1.) enlighten a 
ſegment of the atmoſphere, repreſented by the ſhaded 
ſegment abga, and terminated below by the line a 6, 
touching the earth's ſurface at 4, and above by, the arch 
42g b. From the end h, oppoſite to the ſun, draw a line 
be, touching the earth at another point ez and, ſuppoſing 


no refraction of the rays, a ſpeQator at e might juſt per- 


ceive a faint light in his horizon eb, reflected to him from 
the air or vapours at . Let the ſpectator be carried, by 
the earth's annual rotation, from : to 7, and his horizon 
be, into the poſition g/, cutting 4 in b; and from F he 
will ſee the part 5g of the luminous ſegment 6g ab, by 
rays reflected in every poſition from every point of it. 
And laſtly, when the earth has carried him to d, the 
whole luminous ſegment ga, will become viſible to 
him, together with the ſun in his horizon da. 

From this conſideration the ancient mathematicians 
determined the height of the atmoſphere to be about 50 
miles. As ſoon as they perceived the firſt and fainteſt 
light on the eaſtern horizon eb, they obſerved: the alti- 
tudes or poſitions of ſome of the brighteſt ſtars; and 
thence computed how many degrees the ſun was then 
below the horizon, and found them at a medium to be 
about 18. This being the meaſure of the angle dm, 
between the two horizons db, b, produced to m, or be- 
tween their perpendiculars c d, ce, drawn from the earth's 
center, they rightly concluded, that the enlightened va- 
pours at h, were ſituated in the line ch, which biſects the 
ſaid angle dec of 18 degrees. Now, in the right-angled 
triangle cab, the radius cd is to eb, the ſecant of the 
angle deb==9 deg. as cf==10000 to cb=10125, or as 
4000 to 4050. Since, therefore, if the earth's ſemidiameter 
cf, be about 4000 miles, we have 70 = to 50 miles, the 
begs of the vapours at & above the earth's ſurface; ſup- 
poſing, as we before obſerved, that the horizontal rays 
db, be, were not refracted. 

But fince the rays AB, BA, Dc, do each of them 
ſuffer a refraction inwards the curves DF, F e, thoſe rays 
will be repreſented by the dotted lines D G, e H, and the 
utmoſt height of the reſlective matter I, above the earth's 
ſurface, will be reduced to about 44 miles and an half, 
according to the following rule, given by Dr. Halley in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 13.—7 rom the 
atoreſaid angle dee, of 18 deg. ſubtract twice the uſual 
refraction of an horizontal ray, or about one degree, and 
half the remainder will give the angle de = 8 deg. 30 
min. and conſequently, by the ſame proportion, F 
height of the atmoſphere, Fb, will be 44.4 miles; or 44 
miles and a half nearly, | | 

Preſſure of the ATMOSPHERE.—It has been already ob- 
lerved, that the weight of a column of air, extending to 
the boundary of the atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of 
a column of water of the ſame baſe, and 32 feet high; 
and hence the weight of any part, or of the whole at- 
moſphere may be determined: but this fluid is ſo ſubject 
to change, that it is Hardly poſſible to find an equal 
quantity of air at different times, in the ſame place, of 
equal weight. | 

his variation is very apparent when there is any al- 


cation in the meteors in the air: for rain, ſudden herce 


gs fogs, hail, ſnow, lightning, thunder, winds 


| flected light for a conſiderable time: ſo that the darkneſs 


A T. M. 


from various quarters, ſtorms, whirlwindo, drought, &. 
are certain indications that the atmoſphere will ſoon be- 
come of a different weight. The different ſeaſond of 
the year alſo produce an almoſt incredible variation- 

ence an infinite number of effects, depending on the 
action of the gravity of the air, are in à perpetual vi- 
ciflitude and inconſtan Accurate obſervations, how- 
ever, continued almoſt a century, have at laſt enabled us 
to determine the greateſt and leaſt gravity of the air 
known in Europe: for.it has been found that the greateſt 
weight of the atmoſphere is in equilibrio with 31 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, while the leaſt is only equal 
to 273 ſo that the difference is almoſt a tenth part of its 
greateſt weight; and between thoſe limits the variation 
of the atmoſphere's weight is included, We may there- 
fore take 29 inches for the mean altitude of the mercury, 
and conſequently its weight for the mean weight of a co» 
lumn of air of the ſame baſe, See AR, 

Hence the difference of preſſure on the bedy of a man, 
allowing it to contain 144 ſquare feet, will be nearly 
equal to 3980 pounds troy, : This remarkable difference 
muſt greatly affect the animal ſunctions, and eonſequent - 
ly our health. If a perſon, for inſtance, be aſthmatical, 
he will find his diſorder inereaſe with the levity of the 
ait; for ſince a pure, denſe, elaſtic, air, is alone capable 
of diſtending his lungs in reſpiration, it will be leſs capa- 
ble of performing the ſame office, when its weight and 
elaſticity are decreaſed; and conſequently the valetudi- 
narian will find his difficulty of breathing increaſe in 
proportion. | notes 217 

It is common to conſider the air as heavieſt in foggy 
weather: but the contrary is true; for the air is actually 
heavieſt in fine clear weather. The reaſon for this error 
flows from our miſtaking the cauſe. When the fibres 
and nerves are braced.and conſtringed by the Front preſſure 
of the air, the blood veſſels act with their full power and 
natural vigour, a proper velocity is given to the fluids, 
and a greater momentum to overcome obſtructions in the 
capillaries. Hence we find ourſelves alert and light, and 


thence fancy that the air is light alſo. 


On the contrary, hen this preſſure is leſſened by near 
3980 pounds, the fibres are relaxed, the contractile farce 
of the veſſels diminiſhed, a languid circulation enſues, 
obſtructions, &c. happen, and produce agues, fevers, 
aches, &c. in ſome ; and in all, a ſort of indolence, or 
gloomy inactivity, and heavineſs ; conſequences which, 
we imagine reſult from the heavineſs of the air; whereas 
they, in reality, flow from its levity. un . 

Refraftiv wer of the ATMOSPHERE.—Beſides other 
innumerable conveniences we receive from the atmo- 
ſphere, it is a principal cauſe of rendering our earth that 
beautiful ſcene it now appears. It is the atmoſphere that 
makes the face of the heaven or firmament appear lucid. 
and bright while the ſun ſhines ; for if no atmoſphere 
ſurrounded and involved the earth, only that part of the. 
heavens in which the ſun was placed, would appear to 
ſhine ; and a ſpectator, if he ſhould turn his back to the 
ſun, would immediately perceive it as dark as night; and 


| even in the day-time, while the ſun ſhined, the leaſt ſtars 


would be ſeen as plainly as in-the darkeſt night, becauſe 
there would be no ſubſtance to reflect the ſun's rays to 
our eyes; and all the rays that do not fall upon the ſurface 
of the earth paſſing by us, would either illuminate the 
planets and ftars, or ſpreading themſelves out in infinite 
ſpace, would never be refleted back to us. 

But fince there is an atmoſphere ſurrounding the earth, 
which is ſtrongly illuminated by the ſun, it reflects the 
light back to us, and cauſes the whole heavens to ſhine - 
with ſuch ſplendor, as'to obſcure the faint light of the 
ſtars, and render them inviſible. 

If there were no atmoſphere, the ſun would ſhine as 
bright as at noon juſt before his ſetting, and the moment 
he was below the horizon, the whole face of the earth 
would be involved in as pitchy darkneſs as at midnight. 
The ſame phenomena would alſo attend the ſun's riſing. 
But how inconvenient muſt ſych ſudden tranſitions from 
the greateſt darkneſs to the greateſt light, prove to the 
2 of the earth? This inconvenience is removed 
by the atmoſphere; for though after ſun- ſetting we re- 
ceive no direct light from the ſun, yet we enjoy his re- 
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vf the night comes on gradually. In the morning alſo, | 
as ſoon as the ſun comes within 17 deg. 30 min. of the 
horizon, he begins again to enlighten the atmoſphere, 
and to diffuſe his light through the heavens ; its bright- 
neſs continuing to increaſe by degrees, till the ſun riſes, 
and makes full day. WELL, | 

ATMOSPHERE of the Moon. — Sir Ifaac Newton men- 
tions an atmoſphere of the moon, while others are per- 
ſuaded there is no ſuch thing, becauſe it cannot be per- 
ceived. But if we ſuppoſe the moon to be the ſame with 
that of the earth, and have an equal proportion of fluids, 
the height of the atmoſphere, ſuppoſing that planet to 
have one, would be ſo ſmall, that it could not be per- 
ceived by the niceſt obſerver. It will be allowed that the 
height of the atmoſphere will be in proportion to the ve- 
locity of the moon round its axis, and the quantity of 
fluids on its ſurface, The velocity of the moon round 
its axis is leſs than the twenty-ſeventh part of the velocity 
of the earth round its axis; and the quantity of fluids on 
the ſurface of the moon will be leſs than the twelfth part 
of the quantity of fluids on the ſurface of the earth; con- 
ſequently the height of the atmoſphere of the moon 
would be very little in compariſon of the height of the 
atmoſphere of the earth. Suppoſing the atmoſphere of 
the earth to be 5o miles, which is much too great, the 
height of the atmoſphere of the moon would be leſs 
than the ſixth part of a mile; which, if viewed from the 
earth, would ſubtend an angle leſs than the ſixth part of 
a ſecond. 

The reaſon aſſigned by ſome aſtromoners for alledging 
that the moon has no atmoſphere is, that if the moon ha 
an atmoſphere, the planets and ſtars which are often ſeen 
near its limb, (and ſometimes the moon paſles over them) 
would have their light refracted. But it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved that, during the tranſit of the moon over a planet 
or fixed ſtar, the time of the tranſit of the atmoſphere of 
the moon would be leſs than the third part of a ſecond of 
time ; which time is ſo ſmall, that no aſtronomer can 
pretend to obſerve it. See STEWART's Di/tance of the 
Sun from the Earth determined, &c. 

' ATMOSPHERE of the Sun. See SUN. ; 

ATMOSPHERE of ſolid, or conſiſtent Bodies, a kind of 
ſphere formed by the minute corpuſcles, or effluvia, 
emitted from them. 

ATOM, in philoſophy, an indiviſible particle, or cor- 
puſcle of matter. 

The word is Greek, «Tou®-, and compounded of a, 
priv. and e, to cut, or divide. 

Atoms are properly the minima nature, the leaſt or ul- 
timate particles into which bodies are diviſible; and are 
conceived to be the firſt rudiments, or component parts 
of all phyſical magnitude ; or the pre-exiſtent and incor- 
ruptible matter whereof bodies are formed. 

The notion of atoms ariſes from a ſuppoſition, that 
matter is not diviſible ad infinitum. And hence the Peri- 
patetics are led to deny the reality of atoms; An atom, 
ſay they, either has parts, or, it has not: if it has no 
parts, it is a mere mathematical point; if it has, theſe 
parts muſt alſo conſiſt of others, and ſo on to infinity. 

But this is to recede. from the genuine characters of 
atoms, which are not eſteemed indiviſible from their want 
of par:s (for all phyſical magnitude muſt have three di- 
menſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs ; and all exten- 
ſton is diviſible); but they are indiviſible on account of 
their ſolidity, hardneſs, and impenetrability, which 
preclude all diviſion, and leave no vacancy for the 
admiſſion of any foreign force to ſeparate or diſunite 
them. 

It is neceſſary that atoms, as being the firſt matter, 
ſhould be indiffolvible, in order to their being incor- 
ruptible. Sir Iſaac Newton adds, that immutability is 
alſo requiſite, in order to the world's continuing in the 
ſame ſtate, and bodies being of the ſame nature now as 
formerly. 

Hence the ancients were alſo led to maintain that 
atoms were eternal; for what is immutable muſt be 
eternal. | ; 

ATOMICAL Philoſophy, the doctrine of atoms; or 
the method of accounting for the origin and formation of 
things from the ſuppoſition of atoms being endued with | 
gravity and motion. See CORPUSCULAR Philoſophy. 


| belongs, and in reſpe& whereof he is privileged to anſwer 


an affidavit made, that the defendant was ſerved with 2 


rebellion. 


ATONV, in phyſic, a relaxation, or debility of tha 
ſolids of the human body. 

The word is Greek, a7oia, and compounded or 
priv. and 7oy@-, tone. * 

The Methodic ſect conſidered relaxation and ſtrictu 
or a mixture of theſe, as the cauſes of all diſtempers. 

' ATRA BiL1s, black bile, among the ancient phyſi. 
cians, implied one of the humours of the body; the mo. 
derns call it melancholy. See MELANCHOLY, * 

A-TRIP, in navigation, a ſhip's top-ſails are faid to 
be a- trip when they are hoiſted up to their full extent, or 
to the maſt-head. | 

A-TRIP, the anchor is ſo called, when the ſhip, in , 
perpendicular direction, drags or heaves it out of the 

round. j- 4 
g ATROPHY, in phyſic, implies an univerſal confi 
tion, proceeding from the whole habit of body, and not 
from any diftemper of the entrails ; it is attended with 
no remarkable fever, and is natural in old age. 

The word is Geeek, arge, and compounded of ,, 
priv. and 7pe9@, to nouriſh. 

An atrophy is either nervous, or the effect of immo- 
derate evacuations. A nervous. atrophy is that which 
owes its origin to a bad and morbid 2 of the ſpirits, 
or to a-weakneſs or deſtruction of the tone of the nerves: 
whence a weakneſs and an univerſal conſumption of the 
body proceeds, for want of a proper aflimilation of the 
nutritious juices ; ſo that, from the beginning of the 
diſeaſe, there is a defect of appetite, and a bad digeſtion 
in the ſtomach. e 

An atrophy from inanition proceeds from à preterna- 
tural defect or ſubtraction of the nutritious juice, which 
varies according to the different outlets of the body, 
whether by nature or art. See CONSUMPTION. - 

ATTACHMENT, in law, implies the taking or ap- 
prehending a perſon, by virtue of a writ or precept. 

It is diſtinguiſhed from an arreſt, by proceeding out of 
a higher court by precept or writ ; whereas the latter 
proceeds out of an inferior court by precept only.- An 
arreſt lies only on the body of a man; whereas an at- 
tachment lies often on the goods only, and ſometimes on 
the body and goods. | 

An attachment by writ differs from diſtreſs, in not 
extending to lands, as the latter does; nor does a diſtreſs 
touch the body, as an attachment does. 

In the common acceptation, an attachment implies 
the apprehenſion of a man's body, in order to his anſwer- 
ing the action of the plaintiff. 

ATTACHMENT out of the Chancery is obtained upon 


ſubpoena, and made no appearance; or it iſſueth upon 
not performing ſome order or decree, Upon the return 
of this attachment by the ſheriff, quad non eff inventus in 
balliva ſua, another attachment, with a proclamation, 
iſſues; and if he ſtill refuſes to appear, a commiſſion of 


ATTACHMENT of the Foreſt is one of the three courts. 
held in the foreſt. nn 

The loweſt court is called the court of attachment, or 
wood-mote court; the mean, ſwan-mote ; and the higheſt 
the juſtice in eyre's ſeat. ve 

The court of attachments has its name from the ver- 
durers of the foreſt. having no other authority in it, but 
to receive the attachments of offenders againſt vert and 
veniſon taken by the foreſters, and to enroll them, that 
* may be preſented or puniſhed at the next juſtice 
cat. | 

This attachment is by three means; by goods and 
chattels, by body, pledges, or mainprize ; or by th® 
body only. This court is held every forty-days througb- 
out the year ; and is thence 4 — court. 

ATTACHMENT of Privilege is by virtue of a man's pfl. 
vilege to call another to that court whereto he himſelf 


ſome action. 

Foreign ATTACHMENT is an attachment of money ot 
goods found within a liberty or city, to fatisfy ſome cre- 
ditor within ſuch liberty or city. 

By the cuſtom of London, and ſeveral other places, * 
man can attach money or goods in the hands of a ſtrangei, 
to ſatisfy himſelf. | 

ATTACH 
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ATTACHIAMENTA Bonbrum, i our old ſtatute books, 
imports a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chattels of a 
perſon ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the legal 

attachiators, or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the 
„ de Spinis & Boſco, denotes an an- 
cient privilege granted to the officers of foreſts, to take to 
their own uſe thorns, bruſh; and windfalls within their 
own precincts or liberties. ' | | 


"ATTACK, à violent attempt upon any perſon or | appearance, 
ACE = N confeſſion, or by verdick. By battle, is when the parry 
dy 


thing, an aſſault,” or the act of beginning a combat, or 
diſpute. 1 * r 
Kreer in the military art, is an effort made to force 
a poſt, break a body of troops, &k c. 

ATTACK of a biege, is à furious affault made by the 
beſiegers with trenches, covers, mines, &c. in order to 
make themſelves maſters of a fortreſs, by ſtorming one of 
its ſides. If there are two or three attacks made at the 
ſame time, there ſhould be à communication berwixt 
them. 12 IO ens 


cation, ſituated in a level country; A, B, baſtions in the 
front of the attack; C, a half moon in the ſame front; 
D, D, prolongations of the capitals of A and B; E, a pro- 
longation of the capital of the half moon; F, F, piquets for 
marking out the lines of prolongation from the capitals, 
in order to conduct the trenches; G, G, batteries for 
firing in ricochet againſt the two faces and the covert 
way of the half moon C; H, a ricochet battery againſt 
the left face and covert-way of the baſtion A; I, a ri- 
cochet battery againſt the right face and covert-way of 
the baſtion B: K, ricochet batteries againſt the two 
other faces and covert-way of the baſtions A and B; 
L, L, ricochet batteries againſt the faces and covert- 
way of the two collateral half moons M, N ; O, O, bomb 
batteries; P, P, places on the ſecond line for other bat- 
teries when AF nag R, R, cayaliers of the trenches, 
which enfilade the covert-way; R, R, ftands of 
arms; 8, 8, piquets on the lines of prolongation from 
the attacking batteries for placing the pieees in Ticochet ; 
T, T, paſſages through the firſt parallel formed of faſ- 
cines-for carrying cannon to the batteries; V, V, re- 
doubts which terminate the ſecond parallel V, Y; X, X, 
firſt parallel, or place of arms; Z, Z, third parallel, or 
place of arms; a, a, way of communication between 
attacks. | ; 
Plate VIII. ig. 1. repreſents the batteries and lodg- 
ments on the covert- way; A, B, baſtions in front of the 
attack; C, a half moon in the ſame front; a, a, demi- 
places of arms; 6, b, cavaliers of the trenches; c, c, bat- 
teries of padereros; d, d, batteries in breach of the half 
moon C; 2, e, batteries againſt the faces of the baſtions 
A and B, which defend the half moon: f, %, paſſages 
through the ditch to the half moon; g, g, lodgments in 
that work; 5, h, batteries in breach of the baſtions A 
and B; i, i, batteries againſt the defences of the baſtions; 
4, k, batteries againſt the courtin and the faces of the 
baſtions; 4, J, vail s through the ditch to the baſtions ; 


m, m, lodgments there; n, u, third parallel or place of 


arms, 


The other figures on the plate repreſent the manner of 
pafling the ditch when it is either dry or full of. water. 

Fig. A is a profil of a deſcent into the ditch by means 
of a fort of gallery a, formed under the covert-way, and 
which extends from the counterſcarp b, on a level with 
the bottom of the ditch, to the breach 4; mn, the lodge- 
ment on the covert-way.” * 


Fig. B, a view of the deſcent from the ſide of the 


country; a, entrance of the gallery; m, lodgment on 
the covert- way; 4, the breach. ; * 


Fig. C. Profil of a deſcent into the ditch when full of 


water; 7, g, a gallery level with the water, and covered 
with blinds and faſcines; u, the epaulement and bridge 
made in the ditch for gaining the foot of the breach h. 
Fig. D, view of the ſame deſcent from the ſide of the 

country; f, the opening at the beginning of the gallery; 
n, lodgment in the covert-way ; h, the breach. 

Falſs ATTACK, anattack made with a deſign to favour 

the true attack, by amuſing the enemy, and obliging him 
to divide his forces. : 

 ATTAINDER, is law, is when a man has committed 
17 


Plate V. fig. 2. repreſents an attack of a regular fortiſi- 


. 


Attainder is two-fold, either by appearance, or by: 
LI | A | [ 


default, is where a pa 


A r 


felony or treaſon, and ſentence is paſſed upon him for 
the ſame. The children of a perſon attainted of treaſon; : 
are thereby rendered incapable of. being heirs to him, or 


to any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble before, his 


poſterity are d and made baſe: nor can this cor 
ruption of blood be ſalved, but by an act of parliament, 
unleſs the ſentence be reverſed by a writ of error. 

; 


proceſs.- | TH 
is either by battle, by 


 ATTAINDER by 


appealed by another, chooſing rather to try the tru 


combat than by jury, is vanquiſhed. Attainder by con 


feſſion, is either by pleading guilty at the bar, and not 
putting himſelf upon trial by the jury, or before the co- 
roner in ſanctuary, where, in ancient times, he was 


obliged to renounce the realm. 


* 


ArrAIN DER oy verdict, is when the priſoner at the 
bar pleads'not guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced 


ArrAlx DER by proceſs, otherwiſe called attainder by 
flies, or does not appear after 
being three times publicly called in the county court, 
and at laſt, upon his default, is pronounced os p07 

Bill of ATTAINDER, a bill brought into parliament 
for atrainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for 
high treaſon, - | 7355 1 * 

ATTAINT, in law, a writ which lies againſt a jury 
that have given a falſe verdict in any court of — in 
a real or perſonal action, where the debt or damages 
amount to above forty ſhillings. cn 2 

If the verdict be found falſe, the judgment, by common 
law, was, that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed 
up, their houſes broken down, their woods grubbed up, 
all their lands and tenements forfeited, &c. but by ſtatute 
the ſeverity of the common law is mitigated, where a 


petty jury 1s attainted, and there is a pecuniary penalty 
be 


appointed. | en 
But if the verdict be affirmed; ſuch plaintiff ſnall 
impriſoned and fined. | wy tes 
ATTAINT, among farriers, a knock or hurt in a horſe's 
leg. proceeding either from a blow with another horſe's 
foot, or from an over-reach in froſty weather, when a 


$443 4487 4 121 


* 
» 


ſtrikes his hinder feet againſt his fore- leg. 
ATTAINTED, in law, is applied to a perſon found 
uilty of -any crime or offence, eſpecially of treaſon or 
_ oy due courſe of law. | 0G 25 
ATTENTION, the applying either the ear or the 
mind affiduouſly to any thing ſaid or done, in order to 
underſtand it. 


The word is Latin, attentio, and compounded of ad, to, 


horſe being rough-ſhod, or having ſhoes with long calkers, 


and tends, to ſtretch, or bend. 


. . To.increaſe attention, we muſt baniſh every thing that 
may interrupt it, and ſeek every means to ſtrengthen and 
aſſiſt it. Our ſenſes are apt to divert our attention; new 
ſenſations obſcure, efface, and obliterate acts of imagina- 
tion. Yeſterday you ſaw a fine piece of painting, were 
ſo ſtruck with it, that its idea quite poſſeſſed you; another, 
offered to your view to-day, drives the former out of 
your imagination; thus external objects deſtroy atten- 
tion: for this reaſon ſome pray with their eyes ſhut, or 
directed ſteadily towards ſome fixed and immoveable 
point. Students chooſe a room remote from noiſe. and 
the interruption of external objects; and the ſtudies of 
the night have been more ſucceſsful than thoſe of the 
day, becauſe a more univerſal calm and ſilence reigns. 
The hurry of the imagination deſtroys attention as 
much as that of our ſenſes ; after a play, it is difficult to 
reſume our itudies immediately; next day ſome images 
'will recur, apt'to divert us, and interrupt our'attention. 
The ſenſes, the imagination, and the paſſions operate 
upon the ſou], and give it a kind of modification. All, 
therefore, who would apply themſelves ſtrenuouſly to the 
diſcovery of truth, ſhould be careful to avoid ſtrong. and 
immoderate ſenſations, a great noiſe, a glaring light, ex- 
ceſs of greet, oo joy, &c. they ought to keep th 1agi 


eir ima 
nation free from any thing that weakens or diſquiets th 


e 


mind. They ought, eſpecially, to control their paſſions, 


which, let looſe, make very powerful impreſſions on the 
ſoul and body, and exerciſe a ＋ dominion over both; 
8 | c C yet 
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 * Ar TACHIAMENTA Binorum, Th our old ſtatute books, 
zjmports a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chattels of a 
perſon ſued” for a perfonat eſtate, or debt, by the legal 
attachiators, or bailiffs, 'as a ſecurity to anſwer e 
on. „„. eee * * 2 f v3 1 
ener de Spins & "Boſco, denotes an an- 
cient privilege granted to th officers of foreſts, to take to 
their on wſe*thorns,: bruſh,” and windfalls within their 
own precincts or libertiees. 5 


ATTACK, à violent attempt upon any perſon or f 


thing, an aſſault,” or the act of beginning a combat, or 
dif te. * $5590.44 Gas Nc 7 * enen 
e CARE in the military art, is an effort made'to force 
a poſt, break a body of troops, & kt. 
ATTACK of a Fiege, is a furious aſſault made by the 
beſiegers with trenches, covers, mines, &. in order to 
make themſelves maſters of à fortreſs, by ſtorming one of 
its ſides. If there are two or three attacks made at the 
ſame time, there ſhould bed communication betwixt 
them. e ee " ,£ 1 NV 
Plate V. fig. 2. repreſents an attack of a regular fortiſi- 
cation, ſituated in a level country; A, B, baſtions in the 
front of the attack; C, a half moon in the ſame front; 
D, D, prolongations of the capitals of A and B; E, a pro- 
longation of the capital of the half moon; F, F, piquets for 
marking out the lines of prolongation from the capitals, 
in order to conduct the trenches; G, G, batteries for 


*: - 
» 20 * . 


firing in ricochet againſt the 'two faces and the covert | 


way of the half moon C; H, a ricochet battery againſt 
the left face and covert- way of the baſtion A; I, a ri- 
cochet battery againſt the right face and covert-way of 
the baſtion B K, ricochet batteries againſt the two 
other faces and covert-way of the baſtions A and B; 
L, L, ricochet batteries againſt the faces and covert- 
way of the two collateral half moons M, N; O, O, bomb 
batteries; P, P, places on the ſecond line for other bat- 
teries when r R, R, cavaliers of the trenches, 
which enfilade the covert-way; R, R, ſtands of 

arms; 8, 8, piquets on the lines of prolongation from 
the attacking batteries for placing the pieees in rĩeochet; 
T, T, paſſages through the firſt parallel formed of faſ- 
cines for carrying cannon to the batteries; V, V, re- 


doubts which terminate the ſecond parallel Y, Y; X, X, | ft 


firſt parallel, or place of arms; Z, Z, third parallel, or 
place of arms; a, a, way of communication between 
attacks. | rea nnn ö 
Plate VIII. z. 1. repreſents the batteries and lodg- 
ments on the covert-way; A, B, baſtions in front of the 
attacx; C, a half moon in the ſame front; a, a, demi- 
places of arms; 6, b, cavaliers of the trenches; c, e, bat- 
teries of padereros; d, 2, batteries in breach of the half 
moon C; 2, e, batteries againſt the faces of the baſtions 
A and B, which defend the half moon 0 paſſages 
through the ditch to the half moon; g, g, lodgments in 
that work; 5, h, batteries in breach of the baſtions A 
and B; i, i, batteries againſt the defences of the baſtions; 
4, 4, batteries againſt the courtin and the faces of the 
baſtions ; 4, 1, vail s through the ditch to the baſtions ; 
m, m, lodgments there; n, u, third parallel or place of 
arms. | | 
The other figures on the plate repreſent the manner of 
paſſing the ditch when it is either dry or full of. water. 
Fig. A is a profil of a deſcent into the ditch by means 
of a fort of gallery a, formed under the covert-way, and 
which extends from the counterſcarp b, on a e with 
the bottom of the ditch, to the breach 4; n, the lodge- | 
ment on the covert-way.” Fl a 
Fig. B, à view of the deſcent from the fide of the 
country; a, entrance of the gallery; m, lodgment on 
the covert- way; d, the breach. Un K 7 


Fig. C. Profil of a decent into the ditch when full of | 


water; f, g, a gallery level with the water, and covered 
with blinds and faſcines; u, the epaulement and bridge 
made in the ditch for gaining the foot of the breach h. 
Fig. D, view of the ſame deſcent from the ſide of the 
country j f; the opening at the * of the gallery; 
n, lodgment in the covert-way; h, the breach. 
rat ATTACK, an attack made with a deſign to favour 
the true attack, by amuſing the enemy, and obliging him 


to divide his forces. 


ATT 


are thereby rendered incapable of. being theirs to him or 
to any other anceſtor ;- and if he were noble before his! 


poſterity are degraded and made baſe: nor can this Cor - 


ruption of blood be ſalved, but by an act of parliament, 
unleſs the ſentence be reverſed by. a writ of error. 
Attainder is two-fold,” either by appeatance, or by 
$321 th 000 1801747 Svi0 2ST 26% adi: 
"ATTAINDER by „is either by battle 
,confeſſion, or rite nr, By battle, is a the Gary 
appealed by another, - chooſing rather to try the truth byt 
combat than by jury, is vanquiſhed.” Attainder by con- 
feſſion, is either by pleading guilty at the bar, and not 
putting himſelf upon trial by the jury, or before the co- 
roner in ſanctuary, Where, in ancient times, he was 


obliged to renounce the realm. 

Ar rap ER by verdict, is when the priſoner at the 
bar pleads not guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced 
D 25 oo 7 7s IT 24 ann gp dT 
ATTAINDER by proceſs, otherwiſe called attainder by 
default, is where a party flies, or does not appear after 
being three times publicly called in the county court, 
and at laſt, upon his default, is pronounced ral, en 

Bill of Ar TAINx DER, a bill brought into parliament 
for attainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for 
e r tc 

ATTAINT, in law, a writ which lies againſt a jury 
that have given a falſe verdict in any court of — in 
a real or perſonal action, where the debt or damages 
amount to above forty-ſhillings. --: ess. 

If the verdict be found falſe, the judgment, by common 
law, was, that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed 
up, their houſes broken down, their woods grubbed up, 
all their lands and tenements forfeited, '&c.- but by ſtatute 
the ſeverity of the common law is mitigated, Where a 
petty jury is attainted, and there is a pecuniary penalty 
appointed. 4 D ee ine 

But if the verdict be affirmed; ſuch plaintiff ſhall be 
impriſoned and ſined. „ „nne ent 

ATTAINT, among farriers, a knock or hurt in a hopſe's 
leg, proceeding either from a blow with another horſe's 

oot, or from an over- reach in froſty weather, when a 


ſtrikes his hinder-feet agamiſt his fore-legs, 51771. 
ATTAIN TED, in law, is applied to a perſon found 
ilty of any crime or offence, eſpecially of treaſon or 
| lon by due courſe of law. NEG YARN DR | 
| ATTENTION, the applying either the ear or the 
mind affiduouſly to any thing ſaid or done, in order to 
underſtand it. $1) 1D 4 
The word is Latin, attentio, and compounded of ad, to, 
and tends," to ſtretch, or bend 
To increaſe attention, we muſt baniſh every thing that 
may interrupt it, and ſeek every means to ſtrengthen and 
aſſiſt it. Our ſenſes are apt to divert our attention; new 


ſenſations obſcure, efface, and obliterate acts of imagina- 


tion. Veſterday you ſaw a fine piece of painting, were 
ſo ſtruck with it, that its idea quite poſſeſſed you; another, 
offered to your view to- day, drives the former out of 
your imagination; thus external objects deſtroy atten- 
tion: for this reaſon ſome pray with their eyes ſhut, or 
directed ſteadily towards ſome fixed and immoveable 
point. Students chooſe a room remote from noiſe. and 
the interruption of external objects; and the ſtudies of 
the night have been more ſucceſsful than thoſe of the 
day, becauſe a more univerſal calm and ſilence reigns. 
The hurry of the imagination deſtroys attention as 
much as that of our ſenſes; after a play, it is difficult to 
reſume our ſtudies immediately; next day ſome images 
will recur, apt to divert us, and interrupt our attention. 
The ſenſes, the imagination, and the paſſions operate 
upon the ſoul, and give it a kind of modification. All, 
therefore, who would apply themſelves ſtrenuouſly to the 
diſcovery of truth, ſhould be careful to avoid ſtrong, and 
immoderate ſenſationsz/a great noiſe, a glaring light, ex- 
ceſs of grief, or joy, &c. they ought to keep their _—_ 
nation free from any thing that weakens or diſquiets the 


mind. They ought, eſpecially, to control their paſſions, | 


which; let looſe, make very powerful impreſſions on the 


ATTAINDER, ig law, is when-a man has committed. 
17 


| ſoul-and body, and exerciſe a trangedodkinion over both 
| | c c yet 


(felony or treaſon, and ſentence is paſſed upon hich for 
the ſame.” The children of a perſon attainted of treaſon; 


horſe being rough · ſnod, or having ſhoes with long: calkers, 


ATT 


yet the paſſions and the ſenſes may be made of uſe-to | 


preſerve our attention: as, for inſtance, a defire of dif- 
covering truth, rendering ourſelves uſeful to ous neigh- 
bours, and improving ourſelves, is highly laudable, and 
tends to fix our attention; but our attention is fixed alſo 
hy. motives much leſs a 
fame, deſire of riches, nay, even vanity. Experience 
ſhews us the ſenſes: are of no ſmall ſervice to.fix the at- 
tention ; for they have a natural connection with our fi- 
tuation 3 a man, retired to meditate in a ſolitary cell, 
will be alarmed, diſtracted, and his attention entirely de- 

ſtroyed by an unexpected noiſe, or — of oli. 
_ titious light; ſa, if we, on the contrary, refleft ſtrongly on 
an object amidft day-light and noiſe, that i dea baniſhes 
all others and poſſeſſes us; thus light and noiſe are no 
interruptions to attention, but ſerve to fix it more 

It is, in ſhort, a habit of the mind: and the philo- 


Iy. 
Gophers, who have ſhut'their eyes to help their medita- | coll 


tion, have furniſhed us with nothing but chimeras; Had 
Deſcartes kept his eyes open to have ſurveyed the uni- 
verſe with attention, inſtead of finking into meditation, 
he would never have publiſhed ſuch dreams as he has for 
a plan of the univerſe. Attention 1s progreſſive, and the 
power of it may be acquired, but depends, in ſome mea- 
ſure, on the conſtitution. 

ATTENUANTS, in pharmacy, are medicines which 
reſolve the viſcocity of the humours in the human body, 
and thereby promote their free circulation, and, at the 
ſame time, diſcharge all noxious and excrementitious 
matter. 

The word is formed from the Latin, ad, and tenuo, to 
render ſmall. | 

ATTESTATION, the act of affirming, or wit- 
neſſing, the truth of ſomething, eſpecially in writing. 

The word is Latin, atteflatio, and compounded of ad, 
to, and teſſis, a witneſs. | 

ATTIC, ſomething relating to Attica, or the city of 
Athens. Thus, attic falt, ſales attica, implies a delicate 
and poignant ſpecies of wit and humour peeuliar to the 
Athenian writers: attic witneſs, atticus teffts, a witneſs 
incapable of corruption, &c. 

. ATTIC, in architecture, a ſort of building; the roof or 
covering of which is concealed ; ſo called from the 
Athenian buildings, which were in general of this form. 

Arric Order, in architecture, a ſmall order raiſed 
upon a large one, by way of crowning, or to finiſh the 
building. 

The word is alſo applied to the whole ſtory, into which 


this order enters. | 
ATTIC oof, a kind of parapet to a terras, plat- 


of a R 
form, or the like. 
Arric Continued, that which encompaſſes the whole 
circumference of a building, without any interruption, 
following all the jetts, the returns of the pavilions, &c. 
ATTIC Interyejnd, one ſituated between two tall ſtones 
ſometimes adorned with columns, or pilaſters. 
Arric Baſe. See the article BAsE. 
ATTIRE, in botany, a name given by ſome to the 
generative parts of plants; and by others, to imply the 
third part or diviſion of the flower of a plant; the other 


two being the empalement and the foliation, or the cup 

and the flower petals. 155 
ATTIRE, in hunting, ſignifies the head or horns of a 

deer. See the article 3 8 7 wed 
ATTITUDE, in painting and ſculpture, fignifies the 


geſture of a figure or ſtatue; or ſuch a diſpoſition of their 


parts as ſerves to expreſs the action and ſentiments of the 
perſon repreſented. 


The word is formed from the 
ſignifies the ſame thing. 
ATTOLENS, in anatomy; ſee LEVATORES and 
ELEVATORES. 4 | | 
The word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to, and 
"ATTORNEY * ſe, a perſon appoin 
TT „in ag ſenſe, 2 on appoi 
by another to do ſomething in his ſtedd. 
The word is formed from the Latin, ad, to, and: the 
French, tourney, to turn; q. d. to turn a buſineſs over to 


another. N | | | 
is retained to proſecute 


N 


þ 


* 


Italian, attitudine, which 


— 


ATTORNEY of Law, one who 


and noble, a thirſt of | 


4 


ATT 


Attornies, being properly thoſe who ſue out' writs, or 
proceſs, or commence, carry on, and defend actions, in 
any of the courts of common law, are diſtinguiſhed from 
ſolicitors, as the latter do the like buſineſs in the courts 
of 2 and none are admitted, either as an attorney 
or ſolicitor, unleſs they have, ferved a clerkſhip of five 
years, been enrolled, and taken the oath in that caſe pro- 
vided ; and the judges of their reſpective courts ate te- 
quired to examine their ſeveral capacities.  . * © 
By a late order of all the judges, all attornies ate to be 
admitted of ſome inns court or chancery | (Except 
houſe keepers in London and Weſtminſter, hey. and 
no attorney ſhall} put himſelf out of that ſociety, into 
which he is admitted, till he is admitted to ſome other 
ſociety, and deliver a certificate thereof; and all attarnies 
are to be in common at the times ordered by the ſociety 
to which they belong, otherwiſe ſhall be put out of the 

oll of attornies. r "aa 
Attornies may be puniſhed for ill practices; and if an 
attorney, or his clerks, of which he muſt have but two 
at one time, do any thing againſt the expreſs rules of the 
court, he or they may be committed,  — 

Neither a plaintiff nos defendant may change his at- 
torney without rule of court, while the ſuit is depending 
and attornies are not generally obliged to deliver up the 
writings in their hands, till their fees are ſatisfied : like- 
wiſe, an action does not lie againſt. an attorney, ſor 
what be adviſes in the way of his profeſſion ; yet, if an 
attorney plead any plea, or appear, without ' warrant 
from his client, ain of the caſe lies againſt him. 

Attornies have the privilege to ſue and be ſyed only in 
the courts of Weſtminſter, where they practiſe z and they 
ſhall not be cboſen into offices againſt their will, 

ATTORNEY F the Dutchy of Lancafter is the ſecond 
officer in that court, and feems to be there, for his {kill 
in the law, placed as aſſeſſor to the chancellor of the 
court. * 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL is a great officer under the 
king, created by letters patent, whoſe office is to exhibit 


informations, and proſecute for the crown in criminal 


cauſes; and to file the bills in the exchequer, for 
thing concerning the king in inheritance or profits. 14 | 
him come warrants for making of grants, pardons, &e, 
his ſalary from the crown is 10001, per ann. | | 
ATTORNMENT, in Jaw, implies a transfer made 
from one lord to another, of the homage and ſervice 4 
* makes; or that acknowledgment of duty to a new 
ord. 
ATTRACTION, in natural philoſophy, an indefinite 
term applicable to all actions whereby bodies tend towards 
one another, whether by virtue of their weight, electri- 
eig magnetiſm, impulſe, or any other latent power. 
The word is Latin, attractio, and compounded of ad, 
to, and trahs, to draw. | | 
Philoſophers generally- reckon four different ſorts-of 
attraction, viz, that of coheſion, of ectricity, of mag- 
"_—_ and — ä PE ; 
TTRACTION u, is peculiar to the component 
particles of bt by virtue of which they are firmly 
connected and held together. The laws and properties 
of this attraQtion are the following: 1. It is very diſcern- 
able and moſt powerful in corpuſcles, or the ſmalleſt 
particles of matter. 2, It is mutually exerted. between 
thoſe particles; or they mutually attract, and are attrafted 
by each other. 3. The ſphere of attraction, or extent 
of this power, is greater in ſome particles of matter than 
in others, but very ſmall at the outermaſt ; for, 4. this 


power is inſenſible in ſolid bodies in the leaſt ſenſible 


diſtance, acting as it were only in contact; and, there- 
fore, 5. it muſt be nearly proportional to the quantity of 
contiguous ſurfaces; or the parts of the body cohere 
moſtly ſtrong, - whoſe touching ſurfaces are largeſt. 
6. This power muſt decreaſe, as the ſquares of the 
diſtances increaſe ; becauſe it-muſt be ſuppoſed to'ifſue 
from each particle in right lined directions. 7. Where 
the ſphere of attraction ends, there a repelling power be- 
gins; by which the particles, inſtead of attracting, repel 
and fly from each other. 8. By this power, the ſm 

portions or drops of a fluid, conform themſelves to.a ſphe- 


or defend 2 law-fuit. * , 


rical figure. Ft 
The &{ and ſecond of thele properties, are evident. 


| from 


» 


AT. 


from various experiments; as the 


tiguous drops of mercury, water, &c,;. Thus the 
—— IX 11, will, 48 oom 45 they touch each 
other, run r, and form one large drop. The 


trong adhefion of two leaden balls, which touch by 


liſhed ſurfaces; as alſo of glaſs and in capillary 
dbes, the riſing of water by the fidea of a glafa ue . and 
» ſponge, and all poraus 


into tubes of ſand, aſhes, 
ſubſtances. 2 | | * * 
The third property is proved by the ſticking or adhet- 
ing of water to ſubſtances, which by mercury are left 
dry. The fourth and fifth operties are evinced by the 
h lic curve, formed by the ſuperficies of a- flgid 
aſcending between glaſs-planes touching each, other on 
one fide, The. ſixth property is evident. The ſeventh. 
appears from the aſcent of a ſteam, or vapaur, from hu- 
mid or fluid bodies; and the righth property is manifeſt 
by drops of water falling on duſt. 4 am to) 
From this account of the attraction of cabehon, we 
have a rational folution of ſeveral very curious and ſur- 
priſing phenomena ; as why the parts of bodies adhere 
and flick ſo hrmly wx. uy Ay ſome are bard, others 
ſoft ; ſome fixed, others fluid ; ſome elaſtic, others void 
of elaſticity : all which ariſe from the different igures of 
the particles, and the greater or leſſer degree of attraction 
conſequent thereupon. On this principle, we account 
for the manner how plants imbibe the nutritive juices by 
the fibres of the roots; alſo. for the naa of the. ſap 


in vegetables, and for the whole ceconomy of vegeta- f 


tion. Hence the rationale of the various ſecretions 
of fluids by the glands, and their wonderful circulation 
through the fine capillary veſſels, Hence alſo the reafon 

of oidering and 1 metals; alſo of melting, or fu- 
ſion, by heat. Hence alſo the exhalation of vapours by 
the heat of the ſun or fire ; the aggregation of 
particles in the, air, forming the- 8 of rain, We 
hence ſee the reaſon of diſtillation, filtration, diſſolution, 
digeftion, ſublimation, precipitation, cryſtallization, and 
the other operations of chemiſtry and pharmacy. Laſtly, 
it is by this power of attraction and repulſion, that we 
are to account for thoſe wonderful phznomena of ſub- 
terranean aſcenſions and exploſions; of volcanos and 
earthquakes; of hat. ſprings, damps, and ſuffocati 
exhalations in mines, &c. See the article-Conss1oNn, 

The ſecond ſpecies of attraction is that of electric 
bodies, as glaſs, amber, ſealing- wax, jet, &c. for the 
properties of which, ſee ELECTRICITY, . . 

or the properties of the third kind of attraction, ſee 
the articles MAGNET and MAGNETISM. 

The fourth kind of attraction, viz. that of gravitation, 
though reckoned a diſtin@ ſpecies from that of coheſion ; 
yet, when well conſidered, may be found perhaps to differ 
from it no otherwife than as a whole from the parts: for 
the gravity of large bodies may be only the reſult or ag-, 
gregate of the particular powers of the conſtituent parti- 
cles, which ſingly act only in contact, and in ſmall 

ſtances ; but with their joint forces, in vaſt quantities, 

produce a mighty power, whoſe efficacy extends to very 

t diſtances, proportional to the magnitudes of the 
ies. 


” 
vity is, to ſenſe, the ſame 


This attraQive force of 
tor any diſtance near the ſurface of the earth; becauſe. 
luch diſtances do not ſenſibly alter the diſtance from the 
center of the earth: but when the diſtance is ſo great as to 


beara conſiderable proportion to the ſemi-diameter of the | 


wer of gravity decreaſe very ſen - 
fibly. Thus, at the diſtance of the moon, which is, at a 
medium, about ſixty ſemi-diameters of the earth, the 
power of gravity will be to that on the earth's ſurface, as 
to 3600, as will be ſhewn under the article of CxexnTRAL 
Forces. See alſo the articles Gxavity and GRAvi- 
TATION. , _ a | 

All-philoſophers that there is a certain force by 
which the primary planets tend towards the ſun and the 
ſecondary planets towards their primary. As we ought 
carefully to avoid multiplying principles, and impulſe is 
the moſt known and al controverted principle of the 
motion of bodies, ir is clear, a philoſopher would naturally 
attribute this impelling power to a fluid. To this notion, 
the vortices of Des Cartes owe their birth, and this opi- 
mon ſeemed more plauſible, becauſe it accounted for the 


earth; then will the 12 


x union of two | 


us, | 


ng | formable to it, and does honour to the Newtonian 


al | mdon, which are very conſiderable, 


| of it; were that drawn up on 2 ſudden, 


motions of the planets by the circular mation of the 
matter of the vortices, and their tendency towards the 
fun by the NA force of the ſame. matter: but an 
hypotheſis is not to be admitted, which accounts — 
general phænomena; particular phænomena are the teſts 
of an hypotheſis, and the failure. of the Carteſian ſyſtem 
in theſe overturned it. The doctrine of vortices is there- 
fore juſtly exploded, as ſo many difficulties attend it which 
neyer can be. ſurmounted; for, if the planets move by 
virtus of the. tion of a fluid, this fluid muſt have con- 
trary Properties, it muſt impel in ane intention; and in 
another make no reſiſtance, an apparent abſutdity ; and 
the remedy is worle than the diſeaſe; for the force by 


which the planets tend towards the ſun, muſt, on this hy- 

potheſis, be aſcribed * an occult quality, which is ſa ing 
nothing at all: and Ariſtotle, who perhaps invented the - 
term, is much more pardonable than many modern philo- 


ſophers who have blindly followed him. | __ 
We may therefore truly . aſſert, that attraction is 2 
primordial quality of matter; nor is it perhaps poſſible 
to explain the celeſtial bodies on the principle of impul- 
fiog. Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to waver in ſome parts of 
his works concerning the nature df attraction, and ad- 
mits of an impelling power; there is reaſon to think it 
was 2 kind of tribute he choſe to pay to the prejudice, 
or rather the general opinion of the age be lived in, than 
his real ſentiment ; becauſe he permitted Mr. Cotes, his 
diſciple, to adopt attraction without reſetye, as may be 
een in the preface to his ſecond edition of his Principia 


and this 22 was written under the eye of Sir Iſaac, 
and had his apptobation. Beſides, Sir I{aac admits a re- 


cipr attraction among the celeſtial bodies, and this 
very aplnipe ſeems to ſuppoſe attraction 4 quality inherent 
in bodies; but be that as it may, according to Newton, 
the attractive force decreaſes in an inverſe ratio to the 
ſquares of the diftances : this learned philoſopher has 
| folved. a gteat part of the celeſtial phænomena on this 
fingle Principle, and all who haye tried to account for 
them ſince, on the ſame principle, haye ſucceeded to a 
 ſurprizing degree of exactneſs. e motion of the 
| moon's e, which was pretended to be. irreconcile+ 
able to. this eſis, is now ſound to be entirely con- 


6 
ſtem. All the other inequalities of the motion of the 
| may alſo eaſily be ac- 
counted for by the ſyſtem of attraction, and demonſtrated 


by calculation. f 
All the phænomena hitherto obſerved, demonſtrate a 
mutual tendency of the planets towards each other 3 
wherefore, we muſt admit this for a truth on its own evi- 
dence: and, though we ſhould be forced to acknowledge 
this 2 primordial and inherent whe in matter, we may 
venture to ſay, that the difficulty of conceiving ſuch a 
cauſe would be à very weak argument againft its ex- 
iftence. No one doubts but that a body which meets 
another, communicates motion to it; but have we an 
idea of the power by which this communication. is made? 
The vulgar eye here, perhaps, E as far as that of 
the philoſopher. No body is ſurprized at ſeeing a ſtone 
fall; they have always ſeen, it; philoſophers, well ac- 
quainted with the effeſts of impulſion, have never troubled 
themſelyes about the cauſe which produces them. Now, 
if every body which meets another ſhould ſtop without 
communicating motion to it, a philoſopher would be as 
much aſtoniſhed at this phænomenon, as a common man 
at ſeeing a heayy, body ſuſpended in the air. If we-un- 
derſtood wherein the impenetrability of matter conſiſts, 
we ſhould not perhaps be clearer about the nature of the 
impelling power, We onl ſee that, in conſequence of 
this impenetrability, the ſhock of one body againſt an- 
other muſt be followed by ſome change, either in both or 
one of the bodies; but we know not, and perhaps never 
ſhall, by what power this change is effected; and why, 
for inſtance, a body which ſtrikes againſt another ſhou 
not always continue at reſt after the ſhack, without com- 
municating a part of its motion to the body which reſiſts 
it. It is apprehended attraction contridicts the notion 
we have of matter; but, if we enquire attentively, we 
ſhall find theſe ideas no ways repugnant: {he univerſe 
is concealed from us by a curtain, we ſee only ſome 
c us by 0 on * 


ſurprized 


% 


” TE * 
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irprized to ſee what paſſes behind it: beſides, . the pre- 
pris inconſiſtence of attraction, with the nature of 
matter, is ſolved by admitting an intelligent being, who 
could as eaſily ordain bodies to act on each other at a 
diſtance, as in contact. ES Rf 
M. de Maupertuis, in his diſcourſe on the figures of 
the planets, has given an idea of the ſyſtem of attraction, 
with remarks on it: and the ſame author obſerves, in 
gy Mem. d. 1 34, that, long before Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, Roberval de Fermat and Paſcal thought gravity an 
attractive power, and inherent in bodies. e will add, 
that Hook had the ſame notion, and foretold that all the 
motions of the planets would one day be accounted for on 
this ſingle principle. Theſe refletions, by increaſing the 
number of great men who were of the ſame opinion with 
Sir Iſaac, take nothing from his glory 3 for, as he was 
the firſt who actually demonſtrated this principle, he is 
properly the author of it. : ; VT 
bt Aeli of Mountains, If it be admitted that all 
parts of the earth attract each other e it muſt be 

ranted that there are mountains on it, whoſe magnitude 
is conſiderable enough to make a ſenſible attraction. Let 
us ſuppoſe the earth a globe of an uniform figure, whoſe 
radius is equal to 1500 leagues, and ſuppoſe a mountain 
on the ſurface of ſome part of this globe one league in 
height, it is eaſy to demonſtrate, that a weight placed at 
the bottom of this mountain ſhall be attracted horizon- 
tally by the mountain, with a force equal to a oooth 
part of the weight ; ſo that a pendulum or plumb-line, 
placed at the bottom of this mountain, muſt deviate from 
a perpendicular about a minute ; the calculation 1s not 
difficult, and this may be admitted by way of ſuppoſition: 
from whence it follows, that when we obſerve the eleva- 
tion of a ſtar at the foot of a great mountain, the plumb- 
line muſt deviate from a perpendicular ; and an obſerva- 
tion of this kind, certainly, would afford a very ſtrong 
proof in favour of the ſyſtem of attraction: but, it may 
be objected, how ſhall we be ſure the plumb-line actu- 
ally deviates from a perpendicular, as the direction of the 
plumb-line only determines the vertical ſituation of the 
ſtar ? This difficulty is eaſily ſurmounted. 

Let us ſuppoſe a ſtar on the north of the mountain, and 
the perſon who is to make his obſervation placed on the 
ſouth : if the attraction of the mountain acts ſenſibly on 
the plumb-line, it will deviate from a perpendicular to- 
wards the north; and, conſequently, the apparent zenith 
of the ſtar will go back towards the ſouth ; and ſo the 
diſtance of the ſtar, on which the obſervation is made 
in the zenith, muſt be greater than if there was no at- 
traction. 

After having made this obſervation, if we go at a 
diſtance from the mountain, on a right line towards the 
eaſt or weſt, ſo far that the attraction no longer operates, 
an obſervation, made in this new ſtation will ſhew the 
{tar at a leſs diſtance than in the former. | 

But there is another and better method. It is certain, 
that, if the plumb-line on the ſouth ſide of the mountain 
deviates towards the north, the plumb-line in the north 
fide muſt deviate towards the ſouth, and the zenith of the 
ſtar, which in the firſt caſe went back towards the north, 
muſt, in the latter, advance towards the ſouth : therefore, 
taking the difference of theſe two diſtances, and dividing 
it into two equal parts, will ſhew how much the pendu- 
lum has deviated from a perpendicular by the attraction 
of the mountain. | | 

The whole theory is clearly explained, with ſeveral re- 
marks, in an excellent Memoir of M. Bouguer's, printed 
in the year 1749, at the end of his book on the figure of 
the earth : in which he gives an account of the obſerva- 
tions he made in company with M. Condamine, on the 
north and ſouth ſides of the great mountain Chimboraco, 
in Peru; the reſult of his obſervations is, that the at- 
traction of this great mountain cauſes a deviation of the 
plumb-line from its perpendicular of 7“ and a half. Mr. 
Bouguer judiciouſly remarks, that the greateſt mountain 
is a trifle compared to the vaſt body of the terreſtrial 

zlobe ; and that a hundred obſervations, where no ſenſi- 
dle attraction is found, prove nothing againſt the New- 
tonian ſyſtem ; but that this made at the foot of the 
vaſt mountain Chimboraco, which is in favour. of the 
doctrine of attraction, deſerves the attention of all philo- 
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| ATTRACTIVE, ſomething that has the Peet eg 


property of attraction. pp © IF | 
ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE. Meditines, 


* 


digeſtives, drawers, c. 
belonging to ſome perſon or thing. Thus, 
of body. 


to, and tribus, to give, or aſcribe. a 
ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the ſeveral, qualities or 


eſſence. | * 


The heathen mythology divided the deity into as . 
diſtin& beings as he had attributes, 5 e: 
God was called Jupiter, the wrath and vengeance of 
God, Juno, &c. But true + ap and ſound Philo | 


have taught the world to conſider the ſeveral attributes o 
God as one entire perfection; which, though it | 


mits of divers names, ſuch as wiſdom, goodneſs, merer. 
&c. yet is in itſelf but one ſimple indiviſible princes 
action, whoſe operations are all uniform . and- hams. 
nious. 


ject, or what may de affirmed or denied of any thing. 

ATTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculpture, ſignifies the 
ſymbols added to ſeveral figures to intimate their parti. 
cular office and character. Thus the eagle is the attribute 
of Jupiter; a peacock of Juno; a,caduce of Mercury; 
a club of Herculus; a trumpet of Fame; a balance of 
Juſtice; and a palm of Victory. OY: 8 

ATTRITION, in a , ſenſe, implies the rubbing 
or ſtriking of bodies one againſt another, ſo as to throw 
off ſome of their ſuperficial particles. 11 


to rub againſt. | 


The r poliſhing of bodies is performed by 
attrition, the effects of which are heat, light, fire, and 
eleQricity, | | * 

ATTRITION is often uſed for the friction of ſuch ſim- 
ple bodies as do not wear from rubbing againſt one an- 
other; but whoſe fluids are, by that motion, ſubjected 
to ſome particular determination; as the various ſenſa- 
tions of hunger, pain, and pleaſure, are ſaid to be occa- 


ſioned by the attrition of the organs formed for ſuch 


impreſſions. "my | | 

ATTRITION, among divines, ſignifies a ſorrow or re- 
pentance for having oftended God, ariſing chiefly from 
the apprehenſions of puniſhment, the loſs of heaven, and 


as this laſt is conceived to ariſe from a love to God, as an 
ingredient or chief motive to our ſorrow and repentance. 
See the article CONTRITION. | 


 AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſecond branches 
of a deer's horn. JOKES 
AUBIN, in horſemanſhip, a kind of broken pace, 


between an amble and a gallop. It is reckoned a de- 
feR. * - . | | 


in uſe for houſhold goods, books, plate, &c. By. this 


method of ſale, the higheſt bidder is always the buyer, 


This was originally a kind of ſale among the ancient 
Romans, EO y the public crier, [2b bo 2, i. E. 


under a ſpear, ſtuck up on that occaſion by ſome 


oods. 


the doctrine of the anthropomorphites. See 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES. | Whats 1 
AUDIENCE, in a general ſenſe ; fee the artisle 

HEARING. | 1 4 


or public miniſters, to a hearing & 
In England, audience is given to ambaſſadors in the 


cloſet, or in any place where the king happens to be. 
Upon being admitted, as is the cuſtom of all courts; they 


make three bows, after which they cover and fit * 
| T > f 


= 4 
= 


name given'by ſome writers to what are otherwiſe called . 
TTRIBU TE, in a general ſenſe, implies a,quality 
ing is an attribute of the mind, and extenſion an attribute 


The word is Latin, attributum, and compounded of ad, N 
perfections of the divine nature, which - conſtitute * bis- 


'Thus the power of | 


itſelf in different ways and actions, and conſequently ad. 


' * A wats \.. I 3 ' 211 ator 
ATTRIBUTES, in logic, are the predicates of ang H. 


The word is Latin, attritia, and derived from adler, 


the torments of hell; and differs from contrition, inaſmuch 


AUCTION, Au#is, a kind of public ſale, very much 


| magiſtrate, who made good the ſale by delivery of the 
| AUDIANISM, the ſame with ee or. 


AUDIENCE given to ambaſſadors, implies the ceremo - 
nies obſerved in courts, at the admiſſion of ambaſſados , 


preſence- chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, 
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ut not before the king is covered and ſat down, and 
11 them the ſign to put on their hats. 
When the kin then 
and ſit, he hi ſtands uncovered; which is taken as 
ight. ; 4 
: 10 Con ſtantinople, miniſters uſually have audience of 
rand vizier. | 
gy rs is alſo the name of a court of juſtice eſta- 
pliſhed in the Weſt-Indies by the Spaniards; anſwering 
in effect to the parliament in France. | 
Theſe courts take in ſeveral provinces; called alſo 
audiences, from the names of the tribunal to which they 
long. 
obne is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical court 
held by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein differences 
upon N conſecrations, inſtitutions, marriages; &c. 
heard. ö 
"AU DIENDO & TERMINANDO, à writ, or more 
properly a commiſſion, directed to certain perſons, when 
any riotous aſſembly, inſurrection, &c. is committed in 


1 


any place for appealing it, and puniſhing the of- 


fenders. | 

AUDIENTES, an order of catechumens, in the pri- 
mitive Chriſtian church, conſiſting of ſuch as were but 
newly inſtructed in the myſteries of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and not yet admitted to baptiſm. 

AUDIT, a regular hearing and examination of an 
account by ſome proper officers appointed for that pur- 


ſe. 
FPAUDITA QUERELA, a writ that lies uſually where 
one is bound in a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or re- 
cognizance, when a perſon has any thing to plead, but 
hath not a day in a court for pleading it; or where judge- 
ment is given for debt, and the defendant's body in exe- 
cution ; then if he have a releaſe, or other ſufficient. 
cauſe to be diſcharged therefrom, but wants a day in 
court to plead the ſame, this writ may be granted him 
againſt the perſon that has recovered, or againſt his ex- 
ecutors. 25 ä 

This writ is granted by the lord chancellor, upon view 
of the exception ſuggeſted to the judges of either bench, 
willing them to grant ſummons to the ſheriffs of the 
county where the creditor is, for his appearance, at a 
certain day, before them. 


AUDITOR, in a general ſenſe, a hearer, or one who | 


liſtens and attends to any thing. | | 
AUDITOR is alſo — for ſeveral officers appointed to 
audit, See AupiIT. | 


It was anciently uſed for a judge. Notaries are alſo 
frequently called auditores. 4 
AUDITOR, according to our law, is an officer of the 
king, or ſome other great perſon, who, by examining 
yearly the accounts of the under-officers, makes up a ge- 
neral book, with the difference between their receipts | 
and charges, and their allowances or allocations. | 
AUDITOR of the Receipts is an officer of the exchequer 
who files the tellers bills, makes an entry of them, and 
gives the lord-treaſurer a certificate of the money received 
the week before, He alſo makes debentures to every 
teller before they receive any money, and takes their ac- 
counts, He keeps the black-book of receipts, and the 
treaſurer's key of the treaſury, and ſees. every teller's : 
money locked up in the new gw 17S 
AUDITORS of the Revenue, or of the Exchequer, officers | 
who take the accounts of thoſe who colle& the revenues 
and taxes raiſed by parliament, and take the accounts of 
the ſheriffs, eſcheators, collectors, tenants, and cuſto- | 
mers, and ſet them down in a book and perſect them. 
AUDITORS of the preſt and impreſt, are officers of the 
exchequer, who take and make up the account of Ire- 
land, Berwick, the Mint, and of any money impreſſed to 
any man for the king's ſervice. _ 
_ AuviToRs Collegiate, Conventual, &c. officers formerly | 
appointed in colleges, &c. to examine and paſs their ac- 
counts. | 
_ AUDITORY, ſomething relating to the ſenſe of 
hearing. See the article Hz arinG. 
AUDITORY, or AUDIENCE, an aſſembly of 
attend to hear a perſon that ſpeaks in public. 


people who | 


does not care to have them covered, | 


ſuch as are v 


AUDITORY is alſo uſed for the bench whereon a ma- | 
giſtrate or judge heats cauſes. | | 
17 | | 


Auditory. was alſo the place in ancient churches 
where the con | . to hear ſermons. 

Meatus AuprrorIvus, i in anatomy; 
ſee MzaTus Auditorius. GEE To 4 

AuniTory Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of nerves ari 
from the medulla oblongata; with two trunks; the one 
which is called the portio dura, or hard portion, the other 
portio mollis, or ſoſt portion. See the article Nzzve. 

The portio mollis enters the foramen of the os petro- 
ſum, and thence through various little apertures, gets 
into the labyrinth of the ear; where it expands over all 
its parts, and conſtitutes the primary organ of hearing. 

he portio dura, paffing the aquzdu& of Fallopius, 
— one or more branches = the anterior _ 

3 the petroſum, into the cavity of t 

cranium. It ſends off alſo another branch — 1 
which with the branch from the fifth pair, ſerves for the 
conſtruction of the chorda tympani. It alſo ſends off 
2 number of other ſmall ramifications; which run to the 
muſcles and other of the tympanum. | 

AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel's ſalutation of the 
Virgin Mary, when he brought her the tidings of the 
incarnation, 

It is become a prayer, or form of devotion, in the 
Romiſh church. Their chaplets and roſaries are divided 
into ſo many ave-rharies, and ſo many patet-noſters, to 
which the papiſts aſcribe a wonderful efficacy. 

Dr. Bingham obſerves, that among all the ſhort pray- 
ers uſed by the primitive Chriſtians before theit ſermons, 
there is not the leaſt mention bf an ave-maria. 

AVENA, the Oar, in botany ; ſee the article Oar, 

AVENOR, an officer belonging to the king's ſtables, 
Who provides oats for the horſes. He acts by warrant 
from the maſter of the horſe. See the article MAsTER 
of the — | 

AVENUE, in ening, a walk planted on each 
ſide with trees, leading to an houſe, wood, &c. 

The Engliſh elm will do in all grounds, except 
ery wet and ſhallow ; and this is preferred 
to all other trees, becauſe it will bear cutting, head- 
ing, or lopping in any manner, better than moſt 
others. The rough or ſmooth Dutch elm is approv- 
ed by ſome, becauſe of its quick growth: this is a 
tree that will bear removing very well; it is alſo 
almoſt as ſoon as any plant whatever in ſpring, and con- 
tinues ſo as long as any; and it makes an incomparable 
hedge, and is preferable to all other trees for — eſpa- 
liers. The lime is valuable for its regular „ and 
fine ſhade. The horſe cheſnut is proper for all places 
that are not much expoſed to rough winds. The com- 
mon cheſnut will do very well in a good ſoil; and riſes to 
a conſiderable height, when planted ſomewhat cloſe, 
though, when it ſtands ſingle; it is rather inclined to 
ſpread than grow tall. The beech is a beautiful tree, 
and naturally grows well with us in its wild ſtate; but it is 
leſs to be choſen for avenues than the beforementioned, 
becauſe it does not bear tranſplanting well, but is ve 
ſubject to miſcarry. Laſtly, the abele is fit for any ſoil, 
and is the quickeſt grower of any foreſt-tree. It ſeldom 
fails in tranſplanting, and ſucceeds very well in wet ſoils, 
in which the others are apt to fail. The oak is but little 
uſed for avenues, becauſe of its low growth. 

The old method of planting avenues was with lar 
rows of trees, and this has — always 1 ſo till of 
late; but we have now a much more magnificent way of 
planting avenues: this is by ſetting the trees in clumps 
or platoons, making the opening much wider than be- 
fore, and placing the clum trees at about 300 feet 
diſtant from one another. In each of theſe clumps there 
ſhould be planted either ſeven or nine trees; but it is to 
be obſerved, that this is only to be practiſed where the 
avenue is to be of ſome conſiderable length ; for, in ſhort 
walks, this will not appear ſo ſightly as ſingle rows of 
trees. The avenues made by clumps are fitteſt of all for 
parks. The trees in each clump ſhould be planted 30 feet 
aſunder,and a trench ſhould be thrown up round the whole 
clump, to prevent the deer from coming to the trees to 


bark them. Millers Dif. 
AYENUE, in fortification, an opening or inlet into a 
fort, baſtion, or the like. See the article BAsTION. 


AVERAGE, 


Dad 


— 


1 


AVERAGE, in law, an ancient ſervice which the 
tenant owed to his lard by horſe or carriage. 


 AvERAGE, in commerce, ſignifies the accidents and 
misfortunes which happen to ſhips and their cargoes, 
from the time of their loading and failing, to their return 
and unloading; and it is divided into three kinds. 1. The 


| {imple or particular average, which conſiſts in the extra- 


ordinary expences incurred for the ſhip alone, or for the 
merchandizes alone. Such is the loſs of anchors, maſts, 
and rigging. occaſioned by the common accidents at ſea ; 
the damages which happen to merchandize by ſtorm, 
prize, ſhipwreck, wet or rotting ; all which muſt be 
borne and paid by the thing which ſuffered the damage. 
2. The large and common average, being thoſe expences 
incurred, and damages ſuſtained for the common 

and ſecurity both of the merchandizes and veſſels, conſe- 


une to be borne by the ſhip and cargo, and to be re- 


gulated upon the whole, Of this number are the goods 
or money given for the ranſom of the ſhip and cargo, 
things thrown over-board for the ſafety of the ſhip, the 
expences of unlading for entering into a river or harbour, 
and the proviſions and hire of the ſailors, when the ſhip is 
put under an embargo. 3. The ſmall averages, which are 
the expences for towing and pilotting. the ſhip out, or 
into harbours, creeks, or rivers, one third of which muſt 
be charged to the ſhip, and two thirds to the cargo. 

Average is more particularly uſed for a certain contri- 
bution, that merchants make proportionably towards 
their loſſes. It alſo ſignifies a ſmall duty which thoſe 
merchants, who ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to 
the maſter for his care of them over and above the freight. 
Hence it is expreſſed in the bills of lading, paying ſo much 
freight for the ſaid goods with primage and average ac- 
cuſtomed. 

AVERAGE, in agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers 
in many parts of England, for the breaking of corn- fields, 
eddiſh, or roughings. 

The word in the firſt or law ſenſe is derived from ave- 
rium, a labouring beaſt: in the ſecond, or mercantile 
ſenſe, from averia, goods, or chattels ; from the French, 
avoir, to have or poſſeſs. In the laſt, or the farmer's 
ſenſe, it may be derived from haver, an Engliſh name 
for oats. 

' AVER-CORN, that conveyed to the lord's granaries 
by his tenants. | 

AVERDUPOIS, or AvERDuPoilsE Height, a _ 
much uſed in England, and whoſe pound conſiſts of ſix- 
teen ounces. See the article WEIGHT. 

AVERIA, a general name for cattle of any kind ; but, 
in law, is confined to oxen and horſes of the plough. 

AVER-LAND, that plowed by the tenants for the uſe 
of their lord. 

AVERMENT, an offer of the defendant to make good 
an exemption pleaded in abatement, or bar of the plain- 
tiff's action. 

General AVERMENT is the concluſion of 2 plea to 
the writ, or in bar of replications, or other pleadings, 
containing affirmative matter. | 

Particular AVERMENT is when the life of a tenant for 
life, or a tenant in tail, is averted. 
 AVERNI, among the ancient naturaliſts, implied cer- 
tain lakes, grottoes, and other places, which infect with 
poiſonous ſteams or vapours. 

AVER-PENNY, money paid inſtead of average. 

AVERRHOA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of five lanceolated petals ; the fruit is an 
apple of a turbinated and obtuſe e figure, con- 
taining five cells, in which are diſpoſed angular ſeeds, 
ſeparated by membranes. | 

AVERRHOISTS, a ſe& of Peripatetic philoſophers, 
who appeared in Italy ſome time before the reſtoration of 
learning, and attacked the immortality of the ſoul. 

They took their denomination from Averrhoes, a ce- 
lebrated interpreter of Ariſtotle, born at Cordova in 


Spain, in the 12th century, from whom they borrowed 


their diſtinguiſhing doctrine. The founder of this ſect, 
Averrhoes, is ſometimes called the Commentator, by wa 
of eminence, as being ſuppoſed to have entered beſt of all 
the commentators into the ſentiments of the philoſopher ; 
inſomuch that ſome have pretended the ſoul of Ariſtotle 
had migrated into the body of Averrhoes. 


AUG 


The Averrhoiſts, who held the ſoul was Mmottzl. 


a 
„ 


cording to reaſon or philoſophy, yet pretended'to ſyham 
to the Chriſtian he e Gblichs it im : 
But the diſtinction was held ſuſpicious ; and this divorce 
of faith from reaſon was rejected by the doQors of that 
time, and condemned by the laſt council of the Lateran, 
under Leo X. yet it was ſtill ſecretly maintained. Pom. 
ponatius, Cæſalpinus, and others, were ſuſpected of fn. 
vouring. this opinion: but the corpuſcular biloſophy 
now introduced into Italy, ſeems almoſt to have cn” 
guiſhed Averrhoiſm. Rr 4 
AVERRUNCATION, in the ancient agriculture 
ſignified the ſame with pruning. See the article PRunm 
ING. g TR 
AVERRUNCI, in the ancient hol an © 
of deities, whoſe peculiar office 2 to . 1 
tunes. Apollo and Hercules were of this order 
the Greeks, and Caſtor and Pollux among the Latin. 
The word is Latin, and compounded of 2, from, or 
away, and the obſolete verb, verrunco, to turn. 
AVERTI, in the menage, implies ſuch a pace in 3 
horſe as is regulated and required in the leſſons, /. 
1 AUG ES, in aſtronomy, the ſame with apſides. See 
PSIS. 1 8 15 


AUGMENT, Augmentum, in grammar, an accident of 


certain tenſes of Greek verbs, being either the ped xi 
a — or the increaſe of the 7 of the ini 
vowels. a 

There are two ſpecies of augments, diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithets temporale and fpllabicum. The augmentum taw- 
porale is when a ſhort vowel is changed into a long one, 
or a diphthong into another of greater length: an g- 
mentum fyllabicum is when a ſyllable is added at the 
ginning of a word. "I 

AUGMENTS, in mathematics, the ſame with incre- 
ments. See FLUxIONs and INCREMENTS. 

AUGMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, implies the 
act of adding or joining ſomething to another, in order 
to increaſe its magnitude, or render it more conſi- 
derable. | | 

The word is Latin, augmentatio, and derived from auge, 
to increaſe. | 
Court of AUGMENTATION, a court erected in the 27th 
year of Henry VIII. to take care that the revenues of the 
crown were properly augmented by the eſtates ariſing 
rom the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes. This court was 
diſſolved in the firſt year of the reign of queen Mary; but 
the office, in which are many valuable records, ſtill re- 
mains. | 

AUGMENTATION, in heraldry, are additional c 
to a coat armour, frequently given as particular marks 
of honour, and generally borne either on the eſcutcheon 
or a conton. Thus all the baronets of England bear the 
arms of Ulſter in Ireland. 8 

AUGRE, or AwGRe, an inftrument uſed b 
ters, millwrights, &c. for boring large round holes. It 
conſiſts of a wooden handle and an iron blade, terminated 
with a ſteel bit. OO 0 

AUGURS, among the old Greeks and Romans, were 
officers appointed to toretel future events by the chatter- 
ing and — of birds, &c. There was a college, ot 
community, of them, conſiſting originally of three mem- 
bers, with reſpect to the three tribes, the Luceres, Rham- 
nenſes, and Tatienſes: afterwards the number was increaſ- 
ed to nine, four of them patricians, and five plebeians: this 
was in the conſulſhip of M. Valerius, and Q. Apuleius. 
They bore an augural ſtaff, or wand, as the enſign of 

Cicero was of the college of Augurs. 


— 


their — 

AUGURY, in its firſt and proper ſenſe, the art of 
foretelling future events by the chattering, ſinging, and 
feeding of birds; but in its more gone i 
compriſing all the different kinds of divination; whi 
Varro diſtinguifhes into four ſorts, according to the four 
elements ; viz. Pyromancy, or augury by fire; Aero- 
mancy, or augury by air ; Hydromancy, or augury by 
water ; and Geomancy, or augury by the earth. It was 
a very ancient ſuperſtition; for we find it forbidden by 
Moſes. It was in great eſteem among the Chaldzans, 
from whom the Greeks learned it; and from them the 


| Tuſcans had ſo high a value for this art, that, by a de- 


\ cree of the ſenate, it was ordered, that the advice of the 


augurs 


* 


( 
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augurs ſhould be held ſacred, and never deviated from, 
But what opinion the wiſer Romans had of the art, ap- 
pears from the ſaying of Cato, recorded by Cicero, that 
he wondered how two augurs could meet, without laugh- 
ing in each other's face. | . 

he place from whence auguries were taken, was a 
riſing ground; and Servius, on Virgil, obſeryes, that 
there was'a field ſet apart for it, at a little diſtance from 
Rome. When all things were diſpoſed for taking an 
augury, the augur entered into his tent or pavilion, ha- 
bited in his robe, and holding his augural ſtaff in his 
hand; with which he divided the heavens into four parts, 
drawing a line from eaſt to weſt, and another croſs it 
from north to ſouth': then he ſacrificed to the gods, and 
offered up a prayer ; after which he returned'to his ſeat, 
and obſerved with great attention from what part, and in 
what. manner, the ſign from heaven appeared, If, for 
inſtance, there happened lightning, or a clap of thunder, 
from the left, it was taken for a favourable preſage. 

But the principal kind of augury, and from which it 
has its name, was the obſervation of birds; to which the 
ancients were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly addicted, that they never 
would undertake any Fug of the leaſt importance, 
without conſulting theſe feathered oracles. The inven- 
tion of this art is by ſome aſcribed to Prometheus ; by 
others to Orpheus. { , 

The Romans, whenever they went to war, not only 
conſulted the * 9s flight of birds, but their man- 
ner of feeding likewiſe; for which purpoſe they kept 
poultry, which they commonly fetehed from the iſland 
of Eubcea. When they would take a preſage from 
thence, they flung. corn before them: if the ſacred 
chickens crowded about it, and ate it greedily, it was 
looked upon as a favourable omen; but if they refuſed to 
eat or drink, it was an unlucky ſign. | 
AUGUST, in chronology, the eighth month of the 
year, according to our method of computing, beginning 
with January: but it was the ſixth with the Romans, 
who for that reaſon called it Sextilis; which name was 
changed to Auguſt, from Auguſtus Cæſar, becauſe this 
emperor, being returned from the Gauls in the 746th 
year of Rome, endeavoured to reform the calendar; and, 


in honour of him, Sextilis was changed to Auguſt. 
Others allege, the reaſon was becauſe he was firſt made 


conſul in this month, and becauſe he gained great victo- 
ries in it. The Turks have alſo taken this name from 
the Greek or Roman calendars, fince they call it 
Agoſtos. f 
AUGUSTALES, in Roman antiquity, an epithet 
given to the flamens or prieſts appointed to ſacrifice to 
Auguſtus, after his deification, and alſo to the ludi or 


jourth of the ides of October. | 

AUGUSTALIA, a feſtival inſtituted by the Romans, 
in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, on his return to Rome, 
after having ſettled peace in Sicily, Greece, Syria, Aſia, 
and Parthia; on which occaſion they likewife built an 
altar to him, inſcribed Fortune reduci. 

AUGUSTALIS Px #xecrtvs, a title peculiar to a 
Roman magiſtrate who governed Egypt, with a power 
much like that of a pro-conſul in other provinces. 

AUGUSTAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
relating to the emperor Auguſtus. Thus, we ſay, Au- 
guſtan age, — æra, 2 | 

AUGUSTIN MONKS, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, who follow the pretended rule of St. 
Auguſtin, preſcribed them by pope Alexander IV. in the 
year 1256. There had ariſen ſeveral religious orders in 
the thirteenth century ; as the preaching brothers, found- 
ed by dominic Guzman ; the minims, by St. Francis 
Aſſiſſius; and others. Innocent IV. formed a deſign of 
uniting ſeveral of theſe orders into one; which deſign 
was executed by his ſucceſſor Alexander IV. who made 
one congregation of them, under the name of Auguſtin 


At preſent the order is divided into ſeveral branches ; 


as the hermits of St. Paul; the Jeronymitans ; the monks 
of St. Bridget; and the bare-footed Auguſtins, inſtituted 
by a Portugueſe, in 1574, and - confirmed by pope Cle- 


ment VIII. in 1600. As to the rule of St. Auguſtin, 


which they pretend to follow, it is briefly this: The 
1 1 


AVO 


| monks are f6 have all things in common: the rich, who 
enter into the order, are to ſell their poſſeſſions, and give 


them to the poor: nothing is to be received, without 
leave of the ſuperior ; if it happens that the monks are 
obliged; through perſecution, to retire; they are to be- 
take themſelves immediately to the place whiches their 
1 is withdtaw n: they are to employ the firſt part 
of the morning in labouring with their hands, and the 
reſt in reading: they have Saturday allowed them to pro- 
vide themſelves with neceſſaries, and are permitted to 
drink wine on Sundays. When they go abroad, they 
muſt always go two in a company : they ate never to ear 
but in their monaſtery : they are forbidden to harbour 
the leaſt thought of women: they are to receive no let- 
ters or preſents in ſecret. Theſe, with ſeveral other pre- 
cepts relating to charity, modeſty, chaſtity, and other 
Chriſtian virtues, conftitute what they call the rule of St. 
Auguſtin, which is read in the preſence of the monks 
once every week. The Auguſtins are cloathed in black. 
At Paris, they are known under the name of the religious 
of St. Genevieve, that abbey being the chief ofſthe order. 
There are nuns likewiſe of this order. | 
AUGUSTINUS, the name of Janfenius's treatiſe, 
from which are collected the five famous propoſitions 


enumerated under the article Janſeniſm. See Janss- 
NISM. 


AVIARY, a _ ſet apart for feeding and propagating 


birds. It ſhould be ſo large, as to give the birds ſome 
freedom of flight; and turfed, to avoid the appearance of 
foulneſs on the floor. 19 

AVIS, the name of an order of knighthood in Portu- 
gal, inſtituted by Sancho the firſt king, in imitation of 
the order of Alcantara, whoſe green croſs they wear. 
AULA is uſed for a court baron, by Spelman; by ſome 
old eccleſiaſtical writers, for the nave of a church, and 
ſometimes for a eourt-yard, 

 AULIC, an epithet given to certain officers of the em- 

pire, who compoſe a court, which decides, without ap- 
peal, in all proceſſes entered in it. Thus we fay, aulic 
council, aulic chamber, aulic counſellor. 

The aulic council is compoſed of a prefident, who is a 
catholic; of a vice- chancellor, preſented by the arch- 


biſhop of Mentz ; and of eighteen counſellors, nine of 


whom are proteſtants, and nine catholics. They are 
divided into a bench of lawyers, and always follow the 
emperor's court, for which reaſon they are called ju/!i1iurf 
imperatoris, the emperor's juſtice, and aulic council. The 
aulic court ceaſes at the death of the emperor; whereas 
the m—_— chamber of Spire is perpetual, repreſenting 
not only the deceaſed emperor, but the whole Germanic 


body, which is _— never to die. 
games celebrated in honour of the ſame prince, on the 


AULIC, in the Sorbonne and foreign univerſities, is an 


act which a young divine maintains upon being admitted 


a doctor in divinity. | 

It begins by an harangue of the chancellor, addreſſed 
to the young doctor, after which he receives the cap, and 
preſides at the aulic, or difputation. 

AULNEGER, or Ax N ACER. See the article Ar- 
NAGER, 

AULOS, aN, a Grecian long-meaſure ; the ſame 
with ſtadium. See STADIUM. | 

AUMBRY,. a country word denoting a cupboard. 
See CUPBOARD. 

AUME, a Dutch meaſure for Rheniſh wine, contain« 
ing forty Engliſtf gallons. 

AUNCEL-Wzicur, an ancient kind of ballance, 
now out of uſe, being prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes, on 
account of the many deceits practiſed by it. It conſiſted 
of ſcales hanging on hooks, faſtened at each end of a 
beam, which a man lifted up on his hand. In many parts 
of England, auncel-weight ſignifies meat fold by the 
hand, without ſcales. 

AUNE, a long meaſure ufed in France to meaſure 
cloth, ſtaffs, ribbons, &c. | | 
At Rouen it is equal to one Engliſh ell, at Calais to 
I. 52, at Lyons to 1. 016, and at Paris to o. 95. 

AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Ger- 
many, addrefſed to ſome prince, in order to ſtop his un- 
lawful roceedings in any cauſe appealed to him. | 

AVOIDANCE, in the canon law, is when a benefice 
becomes void of an incumbent, which happens either P 
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fact, as by the death of the parſon, or in law, as by ceſſion, | 


deprivation, reſignation, &c. In the firſt of theſe caſes, 
the patron muſt take notice of the avoidance, at his 
peril ; but in avoidance by law, the ordinary is obliged 
to 3 notice to the patron, in order to prevent 2 
lapſe, 

"AVOWEE, one who has a right to preſent to a bene- 
fice, See ADVOWSON. 

He is thus called in contradiſtinction to thoſe who 
only have the lands to which the advowſon belongs for a 
term of years, or by virtue of intruſion or diſſeiſin. See 
the article INTRUs1ON, &c. 

AVOWRY, in law, is when a perſon diſtrained ſues 
out a replevin; for then the diſtrainer muſt avow, and 
juſtify his plea, which is called his avowry. See the ar- 
ticle REPLEVIN, +. 5 

The avowry muſt contain ſufficient matter for judgment 
to have return, but ſo much certainty is not required 
therein, as in a declaration; and if made for rent, though 
it appears that part of that rent is not due, yet the avowry 
is good for the reſt, EY 

AURA, in chemiſtry, a certain fine and pure ſpirit, 
found in every animal or vegetable body ; but ſo ſubtile, 
as only to be ſuſceptible by its ſmell and taſte, or other 
effects, not found in any other but that body. This aura 
exhibits the proper characters of the body, by which it is 
accurately diſtinguiſhed from all others ; but is itſelf too 
fine and thin to e ſeen by the eyes, though armed with 
a microſcope ; or felt by the hands; and, withal, is ex- 
treme]y . ſo that, when pure and ſingle, it flies 
off by its great mobility, mixes with the air, and is re- 
ccived into the great chaos of all volatiles z and there, 
ſtill retaining its ſame nature, it floats till it falls down 
in ſnow, hail, rain, or dew, when it again enters the 
boſom of the earth, impregnates it with its prolific vir- 
tue, and is at length received by other juices of the earth, 
and conveyed into the bodies of animals and vegetables ; 
and, by this revolution, paſſes into new bodies, whoſe 
maſs it animates and directs, The ſubtile fluid is 1 
in the oil of the body, to prevent its being diſſipated and 
thrown off; and hence it is, that all the ancient alchy- 
miſts ſay, ſpirit reſides in ſulphur. Boerb. Chem. 

AURANTIUM, in botany, the orange. See the ar- 
ticle ORANGE. 

AURELIA, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with what 
is more uſually called chryſalis, and ſometimes nymph. 
See the articles CHRYSAL1s and NymPH. 

AUREOLA, in its original ſignification, ſignifies a 
jewel which is propoſed as a reward of victory in ſome 
public diſpute. Hence the Roman ſchoolmen applied it 
to denote the reward beſtowed on martyrs, virgins, and 
doctors, on account of their works of ſupererogation : 
and painters uſe it to ſignify the crown of glory, with 
which they adorn the heads of ſaints, confeſſors, &c. 

AUREUS, a Roman gold coin, equal in value to 
twenty- five denarii, 

According to Ainſworth, the aureus of the higher em- 
pire — near five penny-weight; and in the lower 
empire, little more than half that weight. We learn 
from Suetonius, that it was cuſtomary to give aurei to the 
victors in the chariot- races. 

AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the ear which is 
prominent from the head, called by many authors auris 
externa. See the article EAR. 

AURICLES of the Heart. Theſe are a kind of ap- 
pendages of the heart at its baſe, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of the right and left. The right auricle is 
much larger than the left, and this is placed in the hinder, 
that in 
ticula for the blood, during the ſyſtole. Their ſubſtance 
is muſcular, being compoſed of ſtrong fibres, and their 
motion 1s not ſynchronous, but achronous with that of 
the heart. See the article HART. „ 

AURICULAR, whatever belongs or relates to the 
ear. Thus we fay, auricular witneſs, auricular con- 
ſeffion, &c. as being done ſecretly, and as it were in 
the car. 

_ _ AURICULAR Medicines, ſuch as are uſed in the cure of 
diſtempers in the ear. See the article EAR. 


AunicurAxls Digitus, the little finger, fo called, be- | 


cauſe it is uſed commonly to pick the ear. 


e anterior part. They are intended as diver- 


AUR 


AURIGA, the WAcGoKkER, in aſtronidmy; à cod. 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ten 
.— * ſtars, according to Iycho; forty according ig 

evelius; and 28 ight in the Britannic 

AURIPIGMENTUM, OrePIment, in natural hif 
tory. See ORPIMENT. 7 

AURIS, the Eax, in an „See Eu. nuns; 

AURISCALPIUM, an inſtrument to clean the enz 
— ſerving alſo for any other operation in diſorders of 

at part. e 
AURORA, the morning twilight, or that faint 1j 
which appears in the morning, when the ſun is withi 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 8 

AURORA, the goddeſs of the morning, according to 
the pagan mythology. She was the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Theia, according to Heſiod; but of Titan and 
Terra, according to others. It was under this name 
that the ancients deified the light, which ſoreruns the 
riſing of the ſun above our hemiſphere. The poets re. 
preſent her as riſing out of the ocean, in a chariot, with 
roſy fingers dropping gentle dew. Virgil deſcribes her 
aſcending in a flame-coloured chariot with four horſes. 

AURORA Borealis, the northern dawn or light; a re. 
markable meteor of a luminous appearance, often viſible 
during the night in the northern parts of the heavens. 


This meteor exhibits a great variety of phaznomena, of - 


which the following are the principal, 
5 the northern pun of * horizon there is com · 
monly the appearance of a v ack cloud ; we 
ewes Fry — it is — no real cloud, the Fate. 
ſtars being viſible through it. This apparent cloud is ex« 
tenced ſometimes farther towards the weſt than towards 
the eaſt ; ſometimes farther towards the eaſt than towards 
—— and generally takes up about a quarter of the 
rizon. 


2. The upper edge of this cloud is generally termi- 
nated by a very lucid arch, from one to four or five de- 
grees broad, whoſe center is below the horizon. Some- 
times there are two or more of theſe arches, one aboye 
another. In ſome the cloud is not terminated by an 
but by a long ftreak of light lying parallel to the horizon. 
The limb of this luminous arch, or el ſtreak, is not 
always even and regular, but finks lower in ſome parts 
than in others. 

3- Out of this arch proceed ſtreams of light, generally 
perpendicular to the horizon, but ſometimes a little in- 
clined to it. Moſt of them ſeem to end in a point, like 
pyramids or cones, and often very much. reſemble the 
tails of comets. Sometimes there is no luminous arch, 
nor ſtreak of light; and then the ſtreams ſeem to iſſue 
out from behind the dark cloud, being diſtin from 
other at their baſes, #03 

4. The upper ends of the ſtreams inceſſantly appear 
and vaniſh again, as quick as if a curtain were drawn 
backwards and forwards before them ; which ſometimes 
cauſes ſuch a ſeeming «trembling in the air, that the upper 
part of the heavens were, if we may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, in convulſions. . 

5. They ſometimes ſeem to meet in the zenith, or 
more commonly about ten degrees to the ſouthward of it, 
and there curling round, they, in ſome meaſure, imitate 
flame confined under an arch; and being frequently tinged 
with various colours, exhibit a moſt beautiful appearance, 
reſembling a canopy finely painted, of about ten or twenty 
degrees in breadth. | | 

Tn many auroras there are ſtreams aſcending from theſe 
parts of the heavens, which lie ſeveral degrees to the 
ſouthward of the canopy; and in fome they appear to 
ariſe, though very rarely, almoſt as large and numerous 
from the ſouthern as from the northern parts of the ho» 
rizon. 

6. The height of the aurora borealis is great; for 
that on the fixth of March 1715, was viſible from the 
weſt ſide of Ireland, to tho confines of Ruſſia and Poland 
to the eaſt; and perhaps much further; extending at leaſt 


over thirty degrees of longitude, and in latitude from 


about the fiftieth degree over almoſt all the north of Eu- 
rope, and exhibiting, nearly at the ſame time, the ſame 
appearances at all 22 74 
7. Theſe phznomena have always been very frequent 
in countries near the frigid zone; but very rare — 


AUR 


latitude. They are now however become 


frequent 
with us, but * ſeem to proceed from the north; 
and are as yet unknown to the inhabitants of the more 
ſouthern parts of our hemiſphere. Whether they are 
known to thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern frigid zone, is 
yet undetermined... | | 
8. In ſome the 
tally, ſometimes. from, the middle of the extremes, and 
ſometimes. with one extreme to another: and from theſe 
trains ſtreams, perpendicular to the horizon often, ariſe, 
and accompany them as they paſs along. 

9. When all the ſtreaming is over, the aurora borealis 
commonly degenerates into a bright twilight in the north, 
and there n dies away. | | 

10. It is probable theſe phænomena 


often happen in 


cloudy nights, though we are not ſenſible of them; for | 


it is obſervable that in ſuch nights there is frequently 
more light than what uſually. proceeds from the ftars 

one. ; . | 
: The moſt obvious ſolution of the aurora borealis, or at 
leaſt what would appear ſo to thoſe who have only attend- 
ed to the circumftances of ſome particular meteors of 
this kind, is, that it is a thin nitro-ſulphureous vapour, 
raiſed in our atmoſphere, conſiderably higher than the 
clouds; that this vapour, by fermentation, takes fire, 
and the exploſions of one portion of it kindling the next, 
the flaſhes ſucceed, one ahother till the whole quantity of 
vapour within their reach is ſet on fire. | 
Some have thought that, vapours rarefied exceedingly 
by ſubterraneous fire, and tinged with ſulphureous ſteams, 
might thence. be diſpoſed to ſhine in the night, and riſing 
up to the top of the atmoſphere, or even beyond its li- 
mits, might produce theſe undulations in'the air, which 
conſtitute this phænomenon. But theſe hypotheſes have 
been rejected, as inſufficient ; it having been thought 
impoſſible to account for all the circumſtances: from 
them. 1 1 

Dr. Halley therefore thought proper to have recourſe 
to the magnetic effluvia of the earth, which he ſuppoſes 
to perform the fame kind of circulation with regard to it, 
as the effluvia of any particular terrella do with reſpect 
to that, viz. that they enter the earth near the ſouth; pole, 
and, pervading its pores, paſs out again at the ſame 
diſtance from the northern: and thinks, they may ſome- 
times, by the concourle of ſeveral cauſes, very rarely c- 
incident, and to us as yet unknown, be capable of pro- 
ducing a ſmall degree of light, either from the greater 
denſity of the matter, or perhaps from the greater velo- 
city of its motion ; after the ſame manner as we ſee elec- 
trical bodies emit light in the dark. 31 

M. de Mairan has given us a phyſical and hiſtorical 
treatiſe on the aurora borealis, and endeavours to prove, 
that it is owing to the zodiacal light, or the atmoſphere 
of the ſun, ſpread on each fide of it along the zodiac, in 
the form of a pyramid. This he ſays is ſometimes; ex- 
tended to ſuch a length as to reach beyond the orbit of 
. eur earth, and then by mixing. itſelf with our atmo- 
ſphere, and being of a heterogeneous nature, produces 
the ſeveral appearances obſervable in the aurora bo- 
realis. 


We thought proper to mention theſe ſolutions, be- 
cauſe they come from two very ingenious philoſophers; 
though they are certainly. too fine ſpun to hold, and 
ſeem no other than the ingenious reveries of perſons de- 
termined to frame an hypotheſis at any rate. We may 
certainly find materials for the aurora borealis, without 
baving recourſe either to the magnetical effluvia of the 
earth, or the ⁊odiacal light, the nature of both which we 
are wholly unacquainted with. The efluvia continually 
exhaled from the ſurface of the earth, if rightly conſt- 
dered, will afford a very eaſy and natural ſolution, as we 
ſhall now endeavour to ſhew.  _., | 
Firſt, We know from experiment, that there are ſome 
ſteams, as inflammable ſulphureous ones, which are ca- 
pable of ſo great a degree of expanſion, that they will 
render themſelves lighter than the air they float in, even 
when that fluid is as rare as it can be rendered by art; 
ſor they will rife to the top of an exbauſted. receiver: 
ſuch ſteams, or Exhalations, - therefore, iſſuing from 
mines, volcanos, &c; in the bowels of the earth, muſt 
neceſſarily aſcend towards the top of the atmoſphere, at 
17 . 


re are trains of light running hotizon- th 
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: 


leaſt till they come to a 


here below. 
computation, founded on the refraction of a ray of light, 


ried towards the extremities of that axis. 
actly the caſe of theſe efluvia ; for they float near the 


flammable nature, may eaſily be 


| 


. 
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| parts of goid yielding 
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to a region where the air is as fafs 
and as much expanded as it can be made by the air-pump 
Ibis height, according to Dr. og 's. 


is, forty-four miles and a half (ſee ATMosÞHERE) : but 
may probably be much greater; for the air is higher 
25 any vapours capable of reſtacting a ray of light can 
aſcend. 2 n Nur, | 
| econdly. Theſe effluvia being raiſed to the top of the 
atmoſphere, or near it, and floating there, will neceſſari 


be carried towards the polar regions for the following, 


reaſons. 1. Becauſe the ſuperior curtent of the air, at a 
great diſtance from the equator, tends that way. 2. We 
know from experiment that whatever ſwims upon a fluid, 
which revolves about an axis, is by that very motion car- 


This is ex- 


top of the atmoſphere, which continually revolves about 
the axis of the earth; and muſt therefore be neceſſarily 
carried towards the polar regions. 3. Theſe effluvia being 
collected together, at or near the poles, and of an in- 
Fopoted to ferment, 
when they meet with other heterogeneous particles pro- 
per for producing ſuch an effect, and emit fiery ſtreams, 
which will naturally riſe into ſuch parts of the atmo- 
ſphere as are ſtill lighter than that in which theſe cor- 
puſcles naturally floated ; that is, directly upwards from 
the center cf the earth : but, according to the rules of 
perſpective, theſe ſtreams, though. they really diverge. as 
radii from a center, will appear to a ſpectator on the ſur- 
face 'of the. earth to_converge towards a point ; which 
point will ſeem to be directly over his head, if the ſtreams 
aſcend in right lines from the center of the earth; but if 
they deviate all. one way from that direction, the point 
will be on that fide the zenith towards which they in- 
cline. To illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe ſeveral ſtrings to 
hang down from the ceiling of a room, and a candle to 
be placed on a table below them: the ſhadows of theſe 
threads will all converge towards the point on the ceiling 
immediately over the candle: and if they are made to 
incline from a perpendicular direction, fiopoſe all one 
way; the point of convergency will remove from the ſpot 
immediately over the candle, towards that fide of the 
room to which the upper ends of the firings incline. 
ow, if a perſon had viewed them from the place where 
he candle was ſet, and referred their places to the ceil- 
ing, they would have appeared to have converged towards 
the ſame point to which their ſhadows were directed by 
the candle, x 


And if the ſtreams ſpread themſelves as they riſe, but 


not too much, they will ſtill appear tapering towards 


their upper-ends, like cones or. pyramids ;. juſt as the 
ſides of a long walk ſcem to a perſon viewing it from 
one end, to approach each other at the fartheſt extre- 


mity. | 

© every. phænomenon of the aurora borealis may 
be eaſily accounted for; and its height may be calculated 
in the * manner: | 
Let the fine of the elevation of the pole be = q, the fine 
of the greateſt altitude of the lucid arch = m, the fine of 
half the diſtance of the legs of the arch from each other, 
at the horizon g; the ſemi-diameter of the earth = a, 
and the fine of the angle, which is equal to the greateſt 
altitude of the arch, and the altitude of the equator taken 
together be = b ; thus the diſtance of the matter in the 
vertex of the arch, from an obſeryer, will be expreſſed 


x7 bP*mers” 2 f | 
g Go, in. natural hiſtory ; ſee the article 
OLD. 
The Latin term, aurum, is chiefly uſed to denote cer- 
tain chemical preparations, whereot.gold is the principal 
ingredient. rh | 
_ -AvruM Fulminans, a chemical compoſition prepared by 
diflolving gold in aqua regia, and, precipitating the metal 
from the menſtruum, by adding à volatile alkali: after 
which the precipitated powder is edulcorated by frequent 
effufions of warm water, and then dried in the ſhade. 
The aurum fulminans, prepared in this manner, weighs 
about one fourth part more than the gold employed, three 
four of the Maia powder; 
TL oe” , 


according 


which it immediately touches. 


AUR 


according to Lemery, Kunckel, and other practical 
writers. Part of the increaſe proceeds from the volatile 


alkali ; for, on adding to the aurum fulminans a little 


vitriolic acid, the volatile ſalt riſes in ſublimation, ſa- 
tiated with the acid: the remaining powder is found to 
be diveſted of its fulminating power. From the coali- 
tion of the volatile alkali with the nitrous acid in the 
menſtruum reſults an ammoniacal nitre, a ſalt which of 
itſelf detonates on being heated; but by what power or 
mechaniſm irs detonating quality is ſo remarkably in- 
creaſed in the aurum fulminans, is unknown. 

The exploſion of aurum fulminans is more vehement 
than of any other known kind of matter : it goes off in a 
leſs degree of heat than any of the other exploſive com- 
poſitions ; and even grinding it ſomewhat ſmartly in a 
mortar, is ſufficient for making it explode. Some in- 
ſtances are mentioned in the Breſlau collections, and the 
Ephemerides Naturæ Curioſorum, of a very ſmall quan- 
= burſting in pieces the marble mortar in which it was 
rubbed ; and an accident of the ſame kind happened 
ſome years ago to a ſkilful chemiſt here. The operator 
cannot therefore be too much on his guard in the manage- 
ment of ſo dangerous a preparation. | 

It has been reckoned, that a few grains of aurum ful- 
minans act with as much force as ſeveral ounces of gun- 
powder: but the actions of the two are of ſo different 
kinds, thatit is difficult to determine in what manner their 
ſtrength can be compared. The report of aurum fulmi- 
nans is of extreme acuteneſs, offending the ear far more 
than that of a much larger quantity of gun- powder; but 
does not extend to ſo great a diſtance, ſeeming to differ 
from it as the ſound of a ſhort or tenſe muſical ſtring, 
from that of a long one, or of one which is Jeſs ſtretched. 
In ſome experiments made before the Royal Society, and 
mentioned in the firſt volume of Dr. Birch's hiſtory, au- 
rum fulminans cloſed up in a ſtrong hollow iron' ball, 
and heated in the fire, did not appear to explode at all ; 
while gun-powder, treated in the ſame manner, burſt the 
ball. On the other hand, a little aurum fulminans, ex- 
ploded on a metalline plate in the open air, makes an im- 
preſſion or perforation in the plate; an effect which gun- 
powder could ſcarcely produce in any quantity. 

This remarkable effect of aurum fulminans on the 
body, which ſerves for its ſupport, has induced ſome to 


believe that its action is exerted chiefly or ſolely down- 
It appears, however, to act in all directions: 


wards. 
for a weight laid upon it, either receives a like impreſſion, 
or is thrown off: and, in the collection abovemention- 
ed, an account is given of a large quantity (ſome ounces) 
which, exploding from too great heat uſed in the drying 
of it, broke open the doors, and ſhattered the windows 
in pieces, Mr. Hellot found, that when a few grains of 
the powder were placed between two leaves of paper, and 
cemented to one of them by gum water, only the leaf 
which touched the powder was torn by the exploſion, 
and the other ſwelled out; and that when both were 
brought into cloſe contact with it, by preſſing them to- 
gether, it tore them both ; from whence he concludes, 
that the action of the aurum is greateſt on the bodies 

Both this property, and 
the acuteneſs of the report, may poſſibly depend upon one 
cauſe, the celerity of the expanſion : experiments have 


. ſhewn, that the reſiſtance of the air, to bodies in motion, 


increaſes with the velocity of the body in a very high ra- 
tio; and perhaps the velocity with which aurum Falmi. 
nans explodes, may be ſo great, that it is reſiſted by the 
air as by a ſolid maſs. Lewis's Commercium Philoſophico- 

Technicum. N | 

AurRuUum Muſroum, or Moſaicum, a chemical preparation 
uſed by japanners in gilding their veſſels: it is made in 
the following manner. 

Take of tin one pound, of flowers of ſulphur ſeven 
ounces, of ſal ammoniacum and purified quickſilver, 
each half a pound. Melt the tin, and add the quick- 
filver to it in that ſtate; and when the mixture-is become 


cold, powder it, and grind it with the fal ammoniacum 


and ſulphur, till the whole be thoroughly commixt. 
Calcine them in a mattraſs; and the other ingredients 
ſubliming, the tin will be converted into the aurum mo- 
faicum ; and will be found in the bottom of the glaſs 


tike a maſs of bright flaky gold powder: but if any black | 


| or diſcoloured parts appear in it, they muſt be carefully : | el 


AUT. 


8 or cut out. T | p 
The ſal ammoniacum employed, ought to be ons. 
white and clean; and — Mould be taken, 2 L 
quickſilver be not ſuch as is unadulterate with lead. 
which may be known by putting a ſmall quantity in 3 
crucible, into the fire, and obſerving when it is taken 
out, whether it be wholly ſublimed away, or have left 
any lead behind it. The calcination may be beſt per. 
formed in a coated des body, hung in the naked fire; 
and the body ſhould be of a Jong figure, that the other 
1h may riſe ſo as to leave the coloured tin clear 
of them. The quiekſilver, though it be formed into 
cinnabar along with the fulphur, need not be waſted; 
but may be revived by diſtilling it with the addition of 
quick-lime. ö | 
AuRUM Potabile, or tincture of gold, a medicine for. 
merly of great requeſt, but at preſent rarely if ever tifed; 
It is prepared by mixing eſſential oil of roſemary, with a 
ſolution of gold in aqua-regia ; and, after 'ſhaking the 
veſſel, the gold will be retained in the oil, ſwimming on 
the top. This oil is ſeparated by inclination, and after- 
wards digeſted for a month in highly rectified ſpirit of 
wine. | 
But, after all, this is not a genuine tincture of gold. 
being only the gold divided into very ſmall parts by the 
ſpicula of the aqua-regia, ſwimming in the oil of roſe= 
mary; nor can there be any radical tincture of gold, 
which may not, by evaporating the oil, be reduc to 
powder, and the powder by melting reduced into gold. 
The virtues of this tincture are entirely owing to the ail 
of roſemary. | N 
AUSPICIUM. See Aucukv. * 
AUSTERE, rough, aſtringent. Thus an auſtere 
taſte is ſuch a one as conſtringes the mouth and tongue 
with ſome auſterity; as the taſte of unripe fruit. | 
Things of an auſtere taſte are ſuppoſed by ſome, from 
their glutinous quality, to generate the ſtone. - | 
AUSTERIT V, among moral writers, implies ſeverity | 
and N Thus we ſay, auſterity of manners. 
Auſterity of bodies, according to the Carteſians, con- 
ſiſts in having obtuſe angular particles, like a blunt 
ſaw. | 67 oh 1 
AUSTRAL, Auſtralis, ſomething relating to the ſouth: 
thus the fix ſigns on the ſouth ſide of the equinoctial, are 
called auſtral ſigns. | | 
AUSTRIA, a circle of Germany, comprehending the 
 arch-dutchy of Auſtria, alſo Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. Ha: 3 
It is bounded by Bohemia and Moravia on the north; 
by Hungary, Sclavonia, and Croatia on the eaſt; by the 
dominions of Venice on the ſouth; and by Bavaria on 
the weſt. | 
AUTER DROIT, in law, is when perſons ſue, or 
are ſued in another's right, as executors, guardians, &c. 
AUTER FOIS ACQUIT, in law, a plea made by a 
criminal that he has been already acquitted of the ſame 
crime, with which he is charged. There are likewiſe 
pleas of auter fois convict and attaint, that he has been 
before convicted of the ſame felony. | | > 
AUTHENTIC, ſomething of acknowledged and re- 
ceived authority. In law it ſignifies ſomething cloathed 
in all its formalities, and atteſted by perſons to whom 
credit has been regularly given. Thus we ſay, authentic 
papers, authentic inſtruments. * Ihr : 
AUTHOR, properly ſignifies one who created or pro- 
duced any thing. Thus God, by way of eminence, is 
called the author of nature, the author of the univerſe. 
The word author is ſometimes employed in the fame 
ſenſe as inventor: As, Otho de Guerick is reported to 
be the author of the air- pump. | 
AUTHOR, in matters of literature, a perſon who has 
compoſed ſome book or o_— wt 7 * 
Authors may be diſtinguiſhed into ſacred and profane, 
ancient and modern, known and anonymous, Greek, 
Latin, Engliſh, French, &c. and with regard to the ſub- 
jects they treat, into divines, philoſophers, orators, hiſto- 
Tians, poets, grammarians, phyfiologiſts, &c. See the 
articles SACRED, PROFANE, ke. l 
An original author is he, who, in treating any ſubject, 


does not follow any other perſon, or imitate any 3 
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either in the matter or method of his 


* 
* 


in gan: 0 | 
inſtance, M. de Fontenelle is an original author in bs 
e 


Plurality of Worlds, but not in his Dialogues 
DA UTHORITY, in a general al ſignifies 81 75 N 
command, and make one à ſelf obeyed. In which ſenſe, 
we ſay, the royal authority, the epiſcopal, authority, the 
authority of a father, &c. . | 
Authority denotes alſo. the teſtimony of an author, 
ſome apophthegm, or ſentence of an eminent perſon, 
quoted in a diſcourſe by way of proof. 
AUTHORITY, in law, 4. ge A given by word, 
or writing, to a ſecond perion to act ſomething, and may 
be by writ, warrant, commiſſion, letter of attorney, &c. 
and ſometimes by law. An authority given to another, 
to do what a perſon himſelf cannot do is void, and it muſt 
be for doing a thing that is lawful, otherwiſe it will be no 
authority, 18 
a is repreſented, in painting; like a grave 
" matron ſitting in a chair of ſtate, richly cloathed in a 
garment embroidered with gold, holding in her right 
hand a ſword, and'in her left a ſceptre. By her ſide 1s a 
double trophy of books and arms. ty Wes 
AUTO DA FE, a& of faith. The ceremony of 
putting in execution the ſeveral ſentences pronounced 
on criminals by the tribunal of the inquiſition. It is 
ſo called, becauſe it is conſidered, in thoſe countries 
where that tremendous court is ſettled, as the moſt illu- 
ſtrious and public proof that can be given of a zeal for 
religion and the Catholic faith, See InquasITION. 
AUTOCEPHALOUS, are., in church hiſtory, 
2 archbiſhops who were independant of any pa- 
triarch. | | | 
AUTOGRAPH, euro ypaper, denotes a perſon's hand- 
wings or the original manuſcript of any book, &. 
AUTOMATUM, or AUTOMATON, auToua7eys an 
inſtrument, or rather machine; which, by means of 
ſprings, weights, &c. ſeems to move itſelf as a watch, 
clock, &c, ouch alſo were Archytus's flying dove, Re- 
giomontanus's wooden eagle, &cc. | | 
AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the year, when the 
harveſt and fruits are gathered in, Hence, in the lan- 
guage of the Alchemiſts, it ſignifies the time when the 
philoſophers ſtone is brought to perfection. 
AUTUMN is repreſented, in painting, by a man at per. 
fet age, cloathed like the vernal, and likewiſe girded 
with a ſtarry girdle ; A Lage hand a pair of ſcales 
equally poized, with a globe in each ; in the other, a 
bunch of divers fruits and grapes. His age dene...3 the 
perfection of this ſeaſon, and the ballance, that ſign of 
ms Zodiac, which = ſun enters when our autumn 
gins. * 
AUTUMNAL, ſomething relating to autumn. Thus, 
AUTUMNAL Paint is that point of the equinox from 
which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth-pole. 
AUTUMNAL Signs, in aſtronomy, are the figns Libra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through which the ſun paſles 
during the autumn. See ZoDlac, LI BRA, &c. 
AUTUMNAL Eguinax, the time when the ſun enters the 
autumnal point. See Equinox. 
AUTUMNAL Flowers. See FLOWER. | 
AUX, in aſtronomy, the ſame. with the apogeum of 
the ancients, or the aphelium of the moderns. See the 
articles APpoGEUM and APHELIUM., _. H 
Aux alſo denoted the arch of the ecliptic, intercepted 
between the firſt degree of Aries and the apogeum, 
_ AUXILIARY, Auxiliaris, whatever is aiding or help- 
ing to another. | 
AUXILIARY Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to 
form or conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to them, 
to form or denote the moods or tenſes thereof. As to 
Wave and to be, in the Engliſh ; 4tre & avoir, in the 
French; ho & ſono, in ho Talia, Ws... v.54 
In the Engliſh language, the auxiliary verb am, ſupplies 
the want of paſlive verbs. See Passiv g. | 
AUXILIUM, in law, the fame with aid. See Alp. 
AUXILIUM Curie, in law, a precept or order of court, 
to Cite or convene one party at the ſuit of another. 
AUXILIUM ad filium militem faciendum, vel filiam mari- 
tandum, a precept, or writ directed to the ſheriff of every 
county where the king, or other lords, had any tenants, 


— 
i 


to of one who is not appointed by the law a judge, b 


di „See ARBITRATOR. | 
| _A-W EIGH, in navigation; the anchor is called a- 


aul is uſually à little flat and bended, and the point 


41 


to levy of them reaſonable aid towards the knighting | is 
eldeſt ſon, ot the marriage bf his eldeſt daughter. See 


| the article Alp. 


AWARD, in las, che judgment of an arbitrat 2 
u 
Fr Sa by, the parties _ themſelves for terminating theit 


weigh, or a- trip, when the cable, being drawn perpendi- 
cular to it, and continued to be heaved into the ſhip, at 
lenge weighs or trips it out of the ground. 

AWL, or Aut, among ſhoe-makers, an inftrument 
wherewith holes are bored through the leather, to facili- 
tate the ſtitching, or ſewing the ſame. The blade of the 


ground to an acute angle, 


AWME, or Aula, a Dutch liquid meaſufe, contains 


ing eight ſteckans, or twenty verges or verteels, equal to 
the tierce in England, or to one fixth of a ton of 
France, 5 | i 
AWN, ariſta, in botany. See ARIsT A. 
AWNING; amongſt ſeamen, a canopy of canvas ex- 
tended over the decks in hot weather, to protect them 
from being ſplit by the heat of the ſun; likewiſe for the 
convenience of the officers, &c, An awning is ſupport 
ed by a range of ſmall pillars, called ſtanchions, on eac 
fide of the deck; and fuſpended in the middle by crow - 
wg See the article CRowrooT, _ | 
X, among carpenters, an 
hew wood. ee 
This implement differs from the joiners hatchet, as 
being deeper and heayier, | 
AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or the cavity un- 
der the upper part of the arm. ** 
AXILLA, in botany, the ſpace comprehended betwixt 
the ſtems of plants and their leaves. | 
AXILLARY, Axillarit, ſomething belonging to, ot 
lying near, the axilla. Thus, N 
AXILLARY Artery is that part of the ſubclavian 
branches of the aſcending trunk of the aorta; which 
paſſeth under the arm-pits. See ARTERY. | 
AXILLARY Glands are ſituated under the arm-pits, 
enveloped in fat, and lie cloſe by the axillary veſſels. 
AXILLARY Vein, one of the ſubclavian veins which 
paiſes under the arm-pit, dividing itſelf into ſeveral 
ranches, which are ſpread over the arm. See VEIN. 
AXIOM, in philoſophy, is ſuch a plain, ſelf-evident, 
and received notion, that it cannot be made more plain 


nt wherewith to 


* 


and evident by demonſtration; becauſe it is itſelf better. 


known than any thing that can be brought to prove it : 
as, that nothing can act where it is not; that a thing 
cannot be, and not be, at the ſame time; that the whole 


is greater than a part thereof z and that from nothing, 
nothing can ariſe, | 


By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all 


common notions of the mind, whoſe evidence is fo clear 


and forcible, that a man cannot deny them, without re- 

nouncing common ſenſe and natural reaſon.  _ 
The rule whereby to know an axiom, is this : What- 

ever propoſition expreſſes the immediate clear compariſon 


of two ideas without the help of a third, is an axiom. 


But if the truth does not appear from the immediate 
compariſon of two ideas, it is no axiom: _ * . 
Theſe ſort of propoſitions, under the name of axiqms, 
have, on account of their being ſelf-evident, paſſed not 
only for principles of ſcience, but have been ſuppoſed 
innate, and thought to be the foundation of all our other 
knowledge ; though, in truth, they are no. more than 
identic propoſitions: for to ſay, that all right angles are 
equal to each other, is no more than ſayin that all 
right angles are right angles, ſuch equality cing im- 
plied in the very definition. All conſideration of theſe 
maxims, therefore, can add nothing to the evidence or 
certainty of our knowledge of them ;z and how little 
they influence the reſt of our khowledge, how far they 
are from being the foundation of it, as well as of the 
truths firſt known to the mind, Mr. Locke, and ſome 
others, have undeniably proved. | 


According to Bacon, it .is.. impoſſible. that axioms, 


raiſed by augmentation, ſhould be uſeful in Gſcoyering | 
new works ; becauſe the ſubtilty, of nature far. exceeds 


the 
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the ſubtilty of arguments: bit axioms, duly and metho- 
dically drawn from particulars, Will again 'eafily point 
out new particulars, and ſo render the ſciences active, | 


The axioms in uſe being derived from flender expe- 


rience, and in à few obvious particulars, are generally 
applied in a correſponding manner. No wonder, there- 
fore, they lead us to few particulars ; and if any inſtance, 
unobſerved” before, happen to turn up, the axiom is pre- 
ſerved by ſome trifling diſtinction, where jt ought rather 
to be corrected, * | | 


Axiom is alſo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome. art or | 


ſcience. 

© Thus it is an eſtabliſhed axiom in phyſics, that nature 
goes nothing in vain: ſo it is in, geometry, that if to 
equal things you add equals, the ſums will be equal. Tt 


is an axiom in optics, that the angle of incidence is | 


equal to the angle of reflection, &c. In which ſenſe too, 
the general laws of motion are called axioms : whence it 
may be obſerved, that theſe particular axioms are but de- 
ductions from certain hypotheſes. 

_ AXIS properly fionifies a line, or long piece of iron or 
wood, paſſing through the center of a ſphere, and about 
which the ſphere revolves. 
 Ax1s of the World is an imaginary right line conceived 
to paſs through the center of the earth, from one pole to 
another, aboùt which the ſphere of the world, according 
to the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, revolves in its diurnal motion. 

Axis, in geometry, is that ſtraight line in a plain figure 


at reſt,” about which the figure revolves, in order to form diameter of the axis; for the ſemi-diameters of different | 
—- -- | circles ate in the ſame proportion to one another as their 


or generate a ſolid. 


Tran 1 Axis of an Ellipſis, is the longeſt axis AB 
(plate XIX. fig. 3.) drawn through the center C of the 
ellipſis. a 5 


Conjugate Axis of an 21 20 is the ſhorteſt axis F E, 
drawn through the center C, and cutting the tranſverſe 
axis at right angles. | 

Axis of a Cone is the ſtraight line or ſide, about which 
the right angled triangle ons the cone, moves; and 
fo only a right cone can properly have an axis, becauſe 
an oblique cone cannot be generated o the motion of a 
plain figure. about a ſtraight line at reſt : but becauſe it 
is plain from the definition, that the axis of a right cone 
is a ſtraight line, drawn from the center of its baſe to the 
vertex; therefore, the writers of conic ſecl ions call like- 
wiſe that line drawn from the center of the baſe of an ob- 
lique cone to the vertex, the axis of the cone. 

Axis of a conic Section is a ſtraight line divided into two 


. parts, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles. 


hus, if AMP (plate XIX. fig. 4.) be drawn ſo as to 
cut the ordinate M N at right angles, and divide the ſec- 
tion into two equal parts, then is the line AMP the axis 
of the ſection. a 

Tranſverſe Axis of an Hyperbola is the axis AP (plate 
. fig. 5.) cutting the curves in the points A 
and P. | | 

Conjugate Axis of an Hyperbola is the line EF, drawn 
through the center C, parallel to the ordinates MN, 
MN. | 

Axis of a Cylinder is proper'y that quieſcent line about 
which the parallelogram forming the cylinder revolves. 


But in both right and oblique cylinders, that right line 
Joining the centers of the oppoſite baſes, is called the axis 


of the cylinder. | 
Axis of a Glaſs, in optics, is a right line, connecting 
the middle points of the two oppoſite ſurfaces of the 
_—* EL | 
5 Axis of Incidence, in dioptrics, is a line perpendicular 
to the refracting ſurface in the point of incidence, and 
in the medium Rio which the ray of incidence paſſes. 
Thus, if AB (plate KIll. fig. 2.) repreſent a ray of inci- 
dence, ande a refracting ſurface, then will FB be 
the axis of incidence. * * 1 


Axis, in optics, is that ray which is perpendicularly 


on the ſurface of the eye, and conſequently paſſes through 


KF LENT fs 4 | 

Axis of Ofcillation is a right line parallel to the hori- 
zon, paſſing through the center about which a pendulum 
vibrates. _ 4 peter Ha n P50, e220 


Axis of a Planet is a line drawn through the center of 


the planet, and about which. it revolves. 
Axis f 4 Magnet is 'a right line drawn through 


| ſame quantity, viz. 12 pounds; then the 


A'XA 


Y a "3 + #44 * 


R 5 7 + 9H x 
Axis of a Balance is the line about which it HOSH⁹e 


: 


ſecond vertebra of the neck. . 


N on the . * Rs © 
Axis of the Tonic Capital is à line paſſing perpendicul 
| through the middle ab the eye of op e a, 
Axis, in peritrochio, one of the five mechanical pow. 
ers uſed to raiſe weights to a coniſiderable heigit. 
It conſiſts of a peritrochium, or wheel , concentric with 
the | baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together with it 
| abonClty xii” c 
Becauſe, in this machine, the wheel and its axis move 
together, it is evident that, in one turm of the wheel 
when the power P (ſee plate X. fig. 19.) deſcetids 3 
length equal to the circumference of the Wheel, the 
weight W will be raiſed an height equal to the circum. 
| ference A, by the winding of the rope, Which carries the 
| weight upon the ſaid af renn nn 
And becauſe, when there is an equilibrium between 
two weights, as Wand P, there muſt be a Teciprocatpro. 
portion between the maſſes and velocities; W will be to 
P, as the circumference'of. the Wheel is to that*6f the 
axis (ſuppoſing the thickneſs of the rope to be ineongG. 
derable), or as the ſemi- diameter of the heel to che ſemi. 


circumferences, ' 3 

The axis in peritrochio may alſo be conſidered as A le- 
ver of the firſt kind: for the fulcrum will be in the middle 
of the axis A. If, therefore, lines be, drawn from the 
middle of the axis to the power and weight, parallel to 
the horizon, the radius or ſemi-diameter of the Wheel 
will be the diſtance of the power, and the radius of the 
axis the diftance of the weight; and when theſe radii ate 
reciprocally as the weigh 
be in equilibrio. The wheel and axis therefore is no- 
thing more than a perpetual lever. 

It has been already obſerved that the thickneſs of the 
rope carrying the weight, is ſuppoſed to be inconſidera- 
ble; but as this is never the caſe in practice, when the 
weight is conſiderable, it will be Wer to make a pro- 
per allowance for it ; and this is done by adding the ſemi- 
diameter of the rope to the ſemi-diameter of the axis; for 
the weight really hangs half the thicknels of the rope be- 
yond the axis, South 

It is alſo neceffary that the line of direction in which 
the power acts be a tangent to the wheel; for otherwiſe 
it will not produce the ſame effect, as the lever to which 
it is applied will be ſhortened. If a poo 
to any part of the circumference of the wheel above the 
horizontal radius, it will form a chord - line, connecting 
two points in the circumference of the wheel; anti if this 
chord be biſected by a radius drawn from the center, the 
part of that radius intercepted between the centet and the 
chord will be the length of the lever on which the power 
acts in that poſition „en n 
The machine repreſented by the figure, is à model 
(made by a ſcale of an inch to a foot) of ſuch an axle 
and wheel, as is often made uſe of to draw water out of 2 
well, by means of a power drawing by a rope applied to 
the circumference of one of the wheels of the machine, 
or N ſucceſſively the handles E, F, G, H, I, K. 
whilſt another rope or chain is wound up upon the axis 


Here, in the experiment, one pound hanging at the circum- 
ference of the biggeſt wheel CD, will keep in equilibrio 
12 pounds hanging at the ſmalleſt axis A, or 6 pounds at 


| the axis B, and only 3 pounds upon the circumference 


TV. In the ſame manner, when the weight hanging 
at the axis continues in the ſame place, and to be of the 
wer, which, 


at the circumference of the wheel C D, is equal to I 
pound, muſt be equal to 1 £ pound,” if to be applied at 
SR ; but if it be applied at one of the handles at the 
diſtance of a I of an inch from the circumference of the 
wheel CD (which is the fame as if a new Wheel was 
added of + an inch more in diameter); bets power, | 


1 


” a oy , > * 5 1 n "Cy" * - 1 
the magnet longitudinally, and "terminated by jth yas 
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Axls, in anatomy, is the tooth-like eminence.in dhe 


Spiral Axis, in architecture, is the AX18 of A twilteq 
column drawn in a'ſpiral form in order to trace the cir- 
29 # "3% J. 10 7 * 4 4 
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t and power, the machine will 


A ot B, a bucket hanging at it inſtead of the weight W. 
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jt of a pound, will keep the 


equal to no more than 0 nd, b 
raiſe it, if its intenſity be in- 


weight in equilibrio ;. an 
creaſed ever ſo little. N . 

Axis, in natural hiſtory, an animal of the deer kind, 

mmon in ſeveral parts of Africa. It is without horns; 
— has a tail reaching down to its hams. The female 
is leſs than the male; but they are both full of red, 
yellow, and white ſpots, except the belly, which is entirely 


hite. | | 1 * 12 
 "AXUNGIA, in a general fenſe, denotes old lard, or 
| the drieſt and hardeſt of any fat in the bodies of animals; 
but, more properly, it ſignifies only bog's-lard. See the 
articles FAT and LarRD. 

AxUNGIA Vitri, ſandiver; or ſalt of glaſs, 4 kind of 
{alt which ſeparates from the glaſs while it is in fuſion, 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where the grand- 
father was ſeized in his demeſne the day be died, and a 
ſtranger enters the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. 

AYRY, or ARX f Hawks, a neſt or company of 
hawks, ſo called from the old French word atre, which 
ſignified the ſame. | 8 | | | dad; 

AZAB, in the Turkiſh armies, a diſtin body of ſol- 
diery, who are great rivals of the Janigaries. 

AZALEA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided at the ſummit 
into five ſegments : the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed 
of five valves, and containing as many cells: the ſeeds 
are numerous and roundiſh. ; | 

AZAZEL, the ſcape-goat, in Jewiſh antiquity. See 
ScapE-GOAT« x : 

AZIMUTH, in aftronomy, is the angle contained be- 
tween the meridian and another great circle of the ſphere 
paſſing through the zenith and nadir z and when this 
vertical circle paſſes through the center of the ſun or of a 
ſtar, the meaſure of the angle ſo contained is ſaid to be 
the azimuth of the ſun or ſtar. | 

The word is Arabic, and ſignifes the ſame thing. 
The azimuth is the complement of the eaſtern and 
weſtern amplitude to a quadrant. 

As the method of finding the variation of the compaſs 
at ſea, depends entirely on ving the ſun's azimuth, we 
ſhall here give the method of finding it, when the latitude 
of the place and the declination and altitude of the ſun 
are known. a | | 

If the latitude of the place and declination of the ſun 
be of one denomination, viz. both north or both ſouth, 
ſubtract the declination from go deg. but if the latitude 
and declination be of different denominations, viz, one 
north and the other ſouth, add the declination to go deg. 
then will the ſum or difference be the diſtance of the ſun 
from the pole, in this caſe equal to the arch SP (plate 
XIX. fig. 2.) wherein P repreſents the pole, Z the zenith, 
and S the place of the ſun. Now, in the ſpherical 
triangle 8 Z P, we have given S Z the complement of 
the obſerved altitude, Z P the complement of the lati- 
tude, and PS the polar diſtance, to find the angle SZP 
the wy azimuth, which may be obtained by the follow- 
ing rule. | : | | 

; half the ſum of the three ſides SZ, ZP, SP, 
ſubtract the fide 8 P. being oppoſite to the angle ſought, 
and note the remainder ; then ſet down the arithmetical 
complements of the ſides 8 Z, Z P, containing the angle 
ſought ; under theſe write the fines of the above found 
half ſum and remainder, then will half the ſum of theſe 
four logarithms be the coſine of half the required azimuth. 

Example, Suppoſe the latitude be 519. 32. north, the 
declination of the ſun be 21%. 57'. north, and his altitude 
found by obſervation be 47%. 300. what is his azimuth. 

The operation by the logarithms. | 

42* : 30? Compl. altitude — — $.Co.Ar. 0.170319 

38 : 28 Compl. latitude — — '$.Co.Ar. 0.206168 

by 30 Compl. declination 
150: 28 Sum | 
— — | : 

75 : Half Sum — — — — $.—9.985414 

5 + 44 excels of the half ſum above c. dec.S. — 8.999599 

Sum 19. 361498 
61. 21. — Sc — Half Sum 9.685749 


and, therefore, 619. 21. being doubled, gives 122%. 42”. 


= * azimuth from the north. 
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The above rule is no more than an arithitietical ap- 
plication of the theorem demonſtrated by Ozanam, in the 
third vol. of bis Mathematics, pag. 124, viz. ** That in 


” 
. 
, 


* a ſpherical triangle having two unequal fides, the 
| << -reCtangle of the fines of theſe two fides is to the 
* ſquare of radius, as the rectangle of the fine of half | 
the ſum of the baſe and the difference of the ſides, and 

* the fine of half the difference between the baſe and 
< the difference bf the ſame ſides, to the ſquare of the 
& ſine of half the vettical angle.” 

But in calculations relating to the higher parts of aftro- 
nomy, it will be better to uſe this theorem; viz: n 
ncz=b, whereiti f and ? repteſent the natural fine and 
coline of the latitude of the place, m and n thoſe of the 
ſun's altitude, and the coſine of the polar diſtance, and z, 
the coſine of the azimuth; radius equal to unity: whence 
we get = = ==. The reader will find this theorem 
inveſtigated in Simpſon's Fluxions; 
Cor. If 5 o, or the ſun in the-equitroRial; thett 
2 —z"xT, where i and T are the reſpeQive tan- 
gents of the latitude and altitude; hence as radius (1): 
tangent of the latitude of the place, fo is the tangent of 
the ſun's altitude to the eofine of the azimuth, reckoned 
from the elevated pole. | 
' Maghetical Az tuurn, an arch of the horizon; inter- 
cepted between the azimuth or vertical circle, paſſing 

through the center of any heavenly body and the mag- 
netica} meridian. - The magnetical azimuth is found by 
obſerving the object with an azimuth-compaſs. 

AzmwuTH-ComMPpass, an inſtrument for finding either 
the magnetical azimuth or amplitude of an heavenly ob- 


The learned Dr. Knight invented ſome time fince 4 
very accurate and uſeful ſea-compaſs, which is at preſent 
uſed in the navy, and will be deſcribed under the article 
Cour Ass. is inſtrument, with the following con- 
trivance added by the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, anſwers 
the purpoſes of an azimuth and amplitude - compaſs. 

The cover of the wooden box being taken off, the 
compaſs is in a condition to be made uſe of in the bitta- 
cle, when the weather is moderate: but if the ſea runs 
high, as the inner box is hung very free upon its centers, 


(che better to anſwer its other purpoſes) it will be ne- 


ceſſary to ſlacken the milled nut, placed upon one of the 
bids that ſupports the ring, and to lighten the nut on the 
outfide that correſponds to it. By this means, the inner 
box and ring will be lifted up from the edges, upon 
which they teſt, when free; and the friction will be in- 
creaſed, and that to any degree neceſſary, to prevent the 
too great vibrations, which otherwiſe would be occaſioned 
by the motion of the ſhip. | : 

To make the compaſs uſeful in taking the magnetic 
azimuth, or amplitude of the ſun and ſtars, as alſo the 
bearings of headlands, ſhips, and other objects at a diſ- 
tance, the braſs edge, deligned at firft to ſupport the 
card, and throw the weight thereof as near the circum< 
ference as poſſible, is itſelf divided into degrees and 
halves; which may be eaſily eſtimated into ſmaller parts, 
if neceſſary. The diviſions are determined by means of 
a cat-gut line, ſtretched perpendicularly with the box, as 
near the braſs edge as may be, that the parallax, ariſin 
from a different poſition of the obſerver, may be as litt 
as poſſible. X 

Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, ſliding on 
two wires, placed at right angles to each other; which 
being moved nearer to, or farther from, the center; coun- 
terbalance the dipping of the card in different latitudes, 
or reſtore the IN of it, where it happens by any 
other means to be got too much out of level. 


There is alfo added an index ar the top of the inner 
box, which may be put on and taken at pleaſure ; 
and ſerves for all altitudes of the object. It conſiſts of a 


bar, equal in length to the diameter of the inner box, 


each end being futniſhed with a perpendicular ſtile, with 
a lit parallel to the ſides thereof; one of the flits is nar- 
row, to which the eye is applied, and the other is wider, 
with a ſmall cat-gut ſtretched up the middle of it, and 
from thence continued horizontally from the top of one 


ſtile to the top of the other. There is alſo a line drawn 
Fff \ along 


| 


of the index towards the 


AZ2t 


dong the upper ſurface of the bar. T heſe four, viz. the | 


narrow ſlit, the horizontal cat-gut thread, the perpendi- 
cular one, and the line on the bar, are in the ſame plane, 
which diſpoſes itſelf perpendicular to the horizon, when 
the inner box is at reſt, and Range free. This index does 
not move round, but is always p 
the ſame ſide of the box. | 

When the ſun's azimuth is defired, and his rays are 
ſtrong enough to caft a ſhadow, turn about the wooden 


box, till the ſhadow of the horizontal thread, or (if the 


ſun be too low) till that of the perpendicular thread, in 
one ſtile, or the light through the lit in the other, falls 
upon the line in the inder bir, or vibrates to an equal 
diſtance on each ſide of it, gently touching the box, if it 
vibrates too far : obſerve, at the ſame time, the degree 
marked upon the braſs edge by the cat-gut line. In 
counting the degree for the azimuth, or any other angle 
that is reckoned from the meridian, make uſe of the out- 
ward circle of figures upon the braſs edge; and the ſitua- 
tion of the index bar, with regard to the card and needle, 
will always dire& upon what quarter of the compaſs the 
object is placed. 

But if the ſun does not ſhine out ſufficiently ſtrong, 
place the eye behind the narrow flit in one of the ſtiles, 
and turn the wooden box about, till ſome part of the 
horizontal, or perpendicular thread appears to interſect 
the center of the ſun, or vibrate to an equal diſtance on 
each ſide of it, uſing ſmoked glaſs next the eye, if the 


ſun's light is too ſtrong. In this method, another ob- 


ſerver will be generally neceſſary, to note the degree cut 
by the nonius, at the ſame time the firſt gives notice that 
the thread appears to ſplit the object, 

From what has been ſaid, the other obſervations will be 
eaſily performed ; only, in caſe of the ſun's amplitude, 
take care to number the degree by the help of the inner 
circle of figures on the card, which are the complements 
of the outer to 90“; and, conſequently, ſhew the diſtance 
from eaſt or weſt, : | 

The azimuth of the ſtars may alſo be obſerved by night ; 
a proper light ſerving equally for one obſerver to ſee the 
thread, and the other the degree upon the card, 

It may not be amiſs to remark farther, that, in caſe the 
inner box ſhould loſe its equilibrium, and, conſequently, 
the index be cut of the plane of a vertical circle, an accu- 
rate obſervation may {till be made, provided the ſun's 
ſhadow is diſtinct; for, by obſerving firſt with one end 

un, and then the other, a mean 
of the two obſervations will be the truth, 

Plate XIV, fig. 2. is a perſpective view of the com- 

aſs, when in order for obſervation; the point of view 
— the center of the card, and the diſtance of the eye 
two feet. 

AB is the wooden- box. 

C and D are two milled nuts; by means whereof 
the axis of the inner box and ring are taken from their 
edges, on which they move, and the friction increaſed, 
when nec . 

EE is the ring that ſupports the inner box. 

GH is the inner box ; and 0 

I is one of its axes, by which it is ſuſpended on the 
yags E. ' all 

he magnet or needle appears paſling thro? the center, 
together with a ſmall brace of ivory, that confines. the 
cap to its place. 
The card is a ſingle varniſhed paper, reaching as far as 
the outer circle of figures, which is a circle of thin braſs; 


the edge whereof is turned down at right angles to the | 


plane of the card, to make it more ſtiff. 


Os a cat-gut line, drawn down the inſide of the box, 


for determining the degree upon the braſs edge. : 
PQRS is the index bar, with. its two ſtiles and cat-gut 
threads; which being taken off from the top of the box, 
is placed in two pieces, T and V, notched properly to 
receive it. | ge | 
W is a place cut out in the wood, ſerving as an 
handle, | | 


aced on, ſo as to anſwer . 


Az1MuTH Circles, called alſo aumuths, or vertitil ci. 
cles, are . eq circles of the ſphere interſecting 
other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right-angles. nay | 

"Theſe azimuths are repreſented by the 'rhumbs on 
common ſea-charts, and on the globe they are "repre. 
ſented by the quadrant of altitude, when' ſcrewed in the 
zenith. On theſe azimuths is reckoned the height of the 
ſtars and of the ſun, when not in the meridian, 

AZOGA SHIPS, are thoſe Spaniſh ſhips commonly 
called the quickſilver ſhips, from their carrying quick. 
ſilver to the Spaniſh Weft Indies, in order to extract the 
ſilver out of the mines of Mexico and Peru. Theſe thi 
ſtrictl ſpeaking, are not to carry any goods unleſs for 
the king of Spain's account. Ee | 

AZONI, af oyor, in ancient mythology, a name 
plied bythe Greeks to ſuch of the gods as were deities at 
large, not appropriated to the 59 — of any particular 
town or country, but acknowledged in general by al 
countries, and worſhipped by every nation: Theſe the 
Latins called dii communes. Of this ſort were the dun, 
Mars, Luna, Ke. 1 PA 

AZOTH, in ancient chemiſtry, the firſt matter of me- 
tals, or the mercury of a metal; more particularly that 
which they call the mercury of philoſophers, which they 
pretend to draw from all ſorts of metallic bodies. 

The azoth of Paracelſus, which he boaſted of as an 
univerſal remedy, is pretended to be a preparation of 
gold, filver, and mercury. cc 

AZURE, in a general ſenſe, the blue colour of the 
ſky. See Sky and BLUE. —Y 

AZURE, among painters, the beautiful blue colour, 
with a greeniſh caſt, prepared from the lapis lazuli, ge- 
nerally called ultramarine. TC 

With greater propriety, however, azure ſignifies that 
— blue colour prepared from the lapis armenus, 2 
different ſtone from the lapis Jazuli, though frequently 


confounded together. This colour is, by our painters, 


commonly called Lambert's blue. 

AZURE, in heraldry, the blue colour in the arms of 
perſon below the rank of a baron. In the eſcutcheon of 
a nobleman, it is called ſaphire; and in that of a fove- 
reign prince, Jupiter. In engraving, this colour is ex- 
preſſed by lines, or ſtrokes drawn horizontally. 

AZ URIUM, the name of a chemical preparation from 
two parts of mercury, one of ſulphur, and a fourth of ſal 
ammoniac, mixed in a mortar, put into a glaſs veſſel, and 
ſet over the fire till a bluiſh ſmoke ariſes, &c. 

AZYGOS, in anatomy, a vein riſing within the thorax 
on the right ſide, having no fellow on the left; whence 
it is called azygos, or vena fine pari. Ang 

It is extended through the right ſide of the cavity of 
the thorax, and being deſcended to the eighth or ninth 
vertebra, it then begins to keep the middle, and fend 
forth on each fide intercoſtal branches to the interſtices of 
the eight loweſt ribs ; being then divided into two | 
branches, of which the larger deſcends to the left, be- 
twixt the proceſſes of the diaphragm, and is inſerted 
ſometimes into the cava, above or below the emulgent, 
but oftener joined to the emulgent itſelf. The other, 
which goes down on the right fide, enters the cava, com- 
monly a little above the emulgent, but is very ſeldom 
joined to the emulgent itſelf, 25 

AZYMITES, azymitæ, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtians 
who adminiſter the euchariſt with unleavened bread. 

The word is formed from the Greek, à, priv. and 
Co y, ferment. | 

his appellation is given to the Latin by the Greek 
church, becauſe the members of the former uſe fer- 
mented bread in the celebration of the euchariſt. The) 
alſo call the Armenians and Maronites by the ſame 
name, and for the ſame reaſon. : 
AZYMOUS, ſomething unfermented, or made without 
leaven; as unleavened bread. Sea-biſket is of this kind; 
and therefore, according to Galen, leſs wholeſome than 


bread that has been fermented, 


B. 


The ſecond letter of the Engliſh and moſt other 

B alphabets, ancient and modern, except the old 

9 Iriſh, where it is the firſt, and the Abyflinian, in 
which it is the ninth, | | | 

B, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, and with 

the Hebrews and Greeks denoted 2; but with the Ro- 


mans 300, and with a daſh over it 3000. os 
B. A. ſignifies batchelor of arts, B. L. batchelor of laws, 

and B. D. batchelor of divinity. | 1 
BAAL, or BEL, an Hebrew and Chaldaic word, which 
ſignifies lord, or mighty. It was the name of the idol 
of the Moabites and Phoenicians, and moſt of the na- 


tions that bordered upon the Jews. Perhaps the idolators 


pretended to adore the true God under the name and 
figure of Baalim. The Grecians, who were accuſtomed 
to take the eaſtern divinities for their own 
idol Jupiter, and ſometimes Mars; but the Babylonians 
underſtood by it either the ſtars and hoſt of heaven, or 
ſuch kings and heroes whoſe memory they had conſe- 
crated to poſterity by a religious worſhip. The Phœnicians 
adored the ſun under the names of Baal and Moloch. 
It is thought this idol was the firſt invented by ſuperſti- 
Far. and the original worſhip of idolatry. Selden de Diis 
ts, | 

BABBLING, among ſportſmen, is ſaid of hounds 
which are too buſy after they have found a good ſcent. 

BABOON, in natural hiſtory, a large kind of ape, 
common in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The head is 
large, and the mouth furniſhed in a particular manner 
with whiſkers ; the face is naked, but the back part of 
the head hairy. It has a very ſhort tail, and is of a dark 
olive-colour. 

BABY LONISH, or BazByLonian, ſomething be- 
longing or peculiar to Babylon. Thus we meet with 
Babyloniſh epocha, hours, &c. See Erocha, Hour, 

C. 7 

BACCHANALIA, feaſts celebrated in honour of 
Bacchus, by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
Two of theſe feaſts were particularly remarkable, and 
ws "x by the epithets greater and leſſer. The latter 
were held in the open fields during the autumn ; but the 
former were celebrated in the city about the vernal 
equinox. — 6 

Both theſe feaſts were accompanied with games, ſpec- 
tacles, and theatrical repreſentations; and it was alſo at 
theſe feſtivals that the poets contended for the prize of 
poetry, Some of thoſe who were initiated into the Bac- 
chanalia repreſented Silenus ; others Pan; others Satyrs ; 
and in this manner appeared in public day and night, 
counterfeiting drunkenneſs, dancing obſcenely, com- 
mitting all kinds of licentiouſneſs and debauchery, and 
running over the mountains and through the foreſts, with 
OY ſhrieks and howlings, crying out Eve, Baxys, or 
| ax x · ' 

Livy informs us, that, during the Bacchanalian feaſts 
at Rome, ſuch ſhocking diſorders were practiſed under 
the cover of the night, and which thoſe who were initiated 
were bound by the moſt horrid oaths to conceal, that the 
ſenate was obliged to interpoſe their authority, by ſup- 
framing them firſt at Rome, and afterwards throughout all 
lealy, | 


BACCHIUS, in ancient p« 


a kind of foot compoſed 


of two long and a ſhort ſyllable, as the word avari. It has 


its name from the god Bacchus, becauſe it frequently oc- 
curred in the hymns compoſed in-honour of that deity. ' 

BACCHUS, in mythology, a pagan deity, the inven- 
tor or god of wine. He is feigned to have been the ſon 


I 2 | 


called this | 


. 1 — 5 V 
of Jupiter and Semele; and is ſaid to have been the firſt 
that yoked oxen to the plough. neee 

 BACCIFEROUS Plant, in botany, are ſuch as bear 
berries, or fruit coveted with a thin membrane, wherein 
is contained a pulp, which grows ſoft and moiſt, when 
ripe, and incloſes the ſeed within its ſubſtance, . * | 

The word is Latin, and compounded of bacea, a berry, 
'and fero, to bear. 1 II. +3 

Mr. Ray divides bacciferous trees into four kinds. 
I, Such as bear a calicute, or naked berry; the flower 
and calix both falling off together, and leaving the berry 
bare; as the ſaſſafras trees, &c. 1 

2. Such as have a naked but pol s fruit; that 
is, containing two or more kernels or ſeeds within it; as 
the jaſminum, liguſtrum, &c. En PRIN 

3. Such as have a naked but polypyreneous fruit; that 
is, containing in it only one feed ; as the arbutus, tere - 
dne lentiſcus, &c. * wad | 

4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many acini 
or round ſoft balls, ſet cloſe — like a bunch of 
grapes; as the ava marina, rubus vulgaris, rubus idæus, 
and the rubus minor fructu czruleo. e | 

BACHELOR, or BaTcHtLoR. See BATCHELOR. 

BACK, in anatomy; ſee Doxsum. * © © : 
 Back-ASTERN, in rowing, is to row a boat or veſſel 
with her ſtern, or hinder- part, foremoſt, contrary to her 
uſual motion. | 

BAck-BOARD of a Boat, a board ſtretching acroſs the 
hinder-part of any boat, behind the feats, for the paſſen- 
gers to lean againſt. | 05 4 x 
'. BACKING the Sails, in navigation, to arrange them 
in a fituation that will force the ſhip to retreat, or move 
backwards: this is, however, only done in narrow chan- 
nels, when a ſhip is carried along ſideways by the tide or 
current, and wants to avoid any thing that may interrupt 
her progreſs, as ſhoals, veſſels at anchor, &c. or in the 
| line of battle, when a ſhip wants to be immediately op- 

ſite to another with which ſhe is engaged. See FIII, 
HIVER, and VEER. | 

BAck-Box z. See VERTEBRA. + | 

BAck-PAIx TIN, the method of painting mezzo- 
tinto prints, paſted on glaſs, with oil- colours. 

The art conſiſts chiefly in laying the print upon a 
piece of crown glaſs, of ſuch a fize as fits the print. 

In order to do this, take your print and lay it in clean 
water for two days and two nights, if the print be on very 
ſtrong, cloſe, and hard gummed paper ; but-if upon an 
open, ſoft, ſpungy paper, two hours will ſometimes ſuffice, 
or more, according as the paper is. N 

The paper or picture having been ſufficiently ſoaked, 
take it out and lay it upon two ſheets of paper, and cover 
it with two more ; and let it lie there a little to ſuck out 
the moiſture. | 

In the mean time, take the glaſs the picture is to be put 
upon, and ſet it near the fire to warm; take Straſburg tur- 
pentine, warm it over the fire till it is grown fluid; then 
with a hog's. hair bruſh ſpread the turpentine very ſmooth- 


L * 


* 


ly and evenly on the glaſs. = 
When this has been done, take the mezzo-tinto print 
from between the papers, and lay upon the glaſs; be- 
ginning firſt at one end, rubbing it down 1 you go 
on, till it lie cloſe, and there be no wind bladders be- 
tween. AP, | 
Then, with your fingers, rub or roll off the paper from 
the back · ſide of the print, till it looks black, 1. e. till you 
can ſee nothing but the print, like a thin film, left upon, 
the glaſs, and ſet it by to dry. 
| When 
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When it is dry, varniſh it over with ſome white 


tranſparent varniſh, that the print may be ſeen through 
it, and then it is fit for painting. 


The utmoſt care will be neceſſary in rubbing or rolling 


the paper off the print, ſo as not to tear it, eſpecially in 
the light parts. 

You may, inſtead of ſoaking your prints two days and 
two nights, roll them up and boil them for about. two 
hours, more or leſs, according to the 2 of the paper, 
in water, and that will render it as fit for rubbing, rolling, 
or peeling, as the other way. 

This being done, and your oil colours prepared, ground 
very fine, and tempered up very ſtiff, lay on the back- 
ſide of the tranſparent prints ſuch colours as each par- 
ticular part requires; letting the maſter-lines of the print 
Rill guide your pencil, and ſo each particular colour 
will lie fair to the eye on the other ſide of the glaſs, and 
look . almoſt as "I as a painted piece, if it be done 
neatly. | | | 
The ſhadows of the print are generally ſufficient for 
the ſhadow of every colour ; but 1 wy haye a mind to 

ive a ſhadow by your pencil, then let the ſhadows be 

id on firſt, and the other colours afterward, + 

In laying on colours in this kind of back painting, 
ou need not be curious as to the laying them on ſmooth, 
his is not at all requiſite here, where the chief aim is 
only to have the colours appear well on the fore-fide of 
the print ; and therefore the only care to be uſed in this 
work, is to lay the colours on thick enough, that its 
bacy may ſtrike the colour of it plainly through the 
laſs. | 
a Back-STAFF, a name formerly given to a ſea-qua- 
drant invented by Capt. Davis; becauſe the back of the 
rtiſt is turned towards the ſun at the time of obſervation. 
ee Davis's QUADRANT. 

Back-STAYS, in naval affairs, ropes faſtened to the 
top-maſt-heads, and reaching down behind the maſt to 
the outſide of the ſhip, where ey are drawn extremely 
tight : two of them are generally formed of one rope ; 
the middle of which is fixed on the maſt-head : their uſe 
is to ſuſtain the top-maſts, and keep them upright when 
they are preſſed with a weight of ſail, againſt which they 
act with a counter-force. See LANnIARD, STAY, and 
Tor-MAs Tr. | 

BACON's Philoſophy, the philoſophy propoſed and re- 
commended by lord Bacon. a 
- That great genius was born in the year 1560, and gave 
marks in his youth of what his manhood would produce, 
Queen Elizabeth was an admirer of his remarkable ſaga- 
city. He ſtudied the Ariſtotelian philoſophy at Cam- 
bridge; and, before he was fixteen years of age, diſco- 
vered the abſurdity of that jargon in vogue at that time. 
He afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; 
and his merit raiſed him to the dignity of lord chancellor, 
under king James I. He was accuſed of bribery; and, 
the king refuſing him protection, was fined by the houſe 
of lords, ſtripped of his chancellorſhip, and caſt into 
priſon, He was ſoon after reinſtated in his honours and 
fortunes ; but what he had undergone gave him a diſlike 
to buſineſs, and increaſed his on for ſtudy. At laſt 
he died aged 66 years, poor, and in very mean circum- 
ſtances. | 
No man has contributed more to the advancement of 
learning than lord-chancellor Bacon :-he ſaw the imper- 
feCtion of the philoſophy of the ſchools, and taught the 
only way to amend it. This great man, indeed, did not 
know nature; but he knew and pointed out all the ways 
that lead to her. He ined an early contempt for 
what thei-univerſities called philoſophy ; and did every 
thing in his power to prevent ſocieties, inſtituted for the 
improvement of human reaſon, from continuing to ſpoil 
it by a heap of impertinent terms, ſubſtantial forms, &c. 
which not only had made ignorance to be reverenced, 
but was, by a ridiculous mixture with religion, rendered 
ſacred. | 

He compoſed two works with a deſign to improve the 
ſciences, and carry them to perfection. In the firſt, in- 
titled de Augmentis Scientiarum, he ſhews the ſtate of learn- 


ing, and points out a method of carrying it to greater 


D 


perfection; but adds, that we muſt never hope to ny 


our diſcoveries to any great length, unleſs other 


*%, 


were purſued than thoſe then in uſe. He ſhews chat the 
logic then taught'in the ſchools, was fitter for ing 
than to direct the mind in its ſearch after truth. Ariflotls 
ſays he, from whom we have this art, has proceeded — 
wrong principles; he has made his phyſics conformable 
to his logic, inſtead of making his logic conformable to 
| his m_ and thus overturning the order of nature, 
has ſubjected the end to the means. 


ed a ſecond work, intitled CV ganum Scientiarum, where. 
in he has taught a new logic, the principal end of which 
is to ſhew how to make a good induction, as the end of 
Ariſtotle is how to make a good ſyllogiſm. Bacon looked 
on this as his maſter-piece, and ſpent eighteen years 
compoſing it. | "C1 
or was the cauſe of our errors hid from this great 
man; he faw that our ideas were operations of the mind; 
and that, in order to diſcover truth, they muſt be directed 
in a new method. n Wi >. 
This advice he frequently repeats in the work juſt 
mentioned. But who, in an age fo prejudiced in favour of 
the jargon of the fchools, and the notions of innate ideas, 
liſtened to his doctrine ? Who did not look on his new 
method of improving the human underſtanding, as a 
chimerical project? The method Bacon propoſed was too 
perfect to be accepted at once: errors of long ſtanding 
maintain their poſt with ſome obftinacy ; and the Carte- 
ſian philoſophy was embraced, becauſe it admitted ſome 
of the former errors. Beſides, lord Bacon's employ. 
ments took up much of his time, and prevented him from 
carrying into execution himſelf the advice he gave to 
others: whereas Deſcartes gave himſelf up entirely to 
philoſophy ; and, being a man of a very lively and fruit 
ful imagination, has fubſtituted in the room of the errors 
of the ſchools, others of a more ſeducing nature. 
Lord Bacon's attention to the ſciences in general did 
not hinder him from applying himſelf to ſome in particu- 


o 


all the other ſciences, he principally applied himſelf to 
bring that to ſome degree of perfection: but in this he 
acted like ſome great architects, who, ſcorning to work 
after others, begin with pulling every thing down, and 
raiſe their building on a plan Ae new. He, like 
theſe, never thought once about embelliſhing or tepair- 
ing what had been already begun by others; but 
poſed to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of phyſics, without 

any uſe of what had been left us by the ancients, whoſe 
principles he ſuſpected. To accompliſh this great deſi 

he reſolved to publiſh a phyſical treatiſe every month; 
and began with one upon the Winds: he afterwards pub- 


one on Life and Death. But as it was impofhible for a 
ſingle man to give a complete ſyſtem of phyſics in gene- 
ral, with equal exactneſs, after having given directions 
to ſerve as a rule for thoſe who were ys. 7 5h of proceed- 


ing on his'principies, he contented himſelf with drawing 


the out-lines of four other treatiſes, and furniſhed mate- 
rials for them, in a work, intitled Syſva Sylvarum, where- 
in he has collected a vaſt number of experiments, to ſerve 
as a foundation for his new phyſics. In ſhort, before 
lord Bacon, nobody knew any thing of natural philo- 
ſophy; and all the experiments made fince his time, 
ſeem to have been pointed out by this great genius. 

His moral eſſays are much efteemed ; but they are 
wrote rather to inſtru than entertain: an eaſy genius, 
a ſound judgment, the ſenſible philoſopher, and man of 
reflection, Hine in theſe eſſays by turns. This was one 
of the fruits of the retreat of a man who had quitted the 
world, after having long ſupported a t ſhare in its 
profperity and adverſity. There are aſſo ſome "= fine 
things in his book concerning the wiſdom of the ancients, 
wherein he has moralized the fables which compoſe the 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans. ee 

He wrote, beſides, the Hiſtory of Henry VII. in which, 
notwithſtanding there are ſome traces of the bad taſte of 
his age, yet it abounds in judicious remarks, and fhews 


lopher. 

BACULZ, in fortification, a kind of portcullis, ot 
gate, made like a pitfall with a counterpoiſe, and fup- 
ported by two ſtrong flakes. It is uſually. erected 


before 


To correct the faults in the common logic, Bacon com- 


lar; and as he thought natural philoſophy the baſis of 


liſhed one on Heat; another on Motion; and, at laſt, 


he was. à refined politician, as well as a great philo- 


AO 
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HAD. | B A G | 
before the corps de guard, not far from the gate of a | ſhort legs. The claws are black, long, and crooked 4 
place. Aland the whole body, except the belly which is yellow, is 

BACULOME TRV, the art of meaſuring acceſſible | covered with hair of a deep cheſnut colour inclining to 
or inacceſſible heights, by the help of ſtaves. N black; but the fore - part of the head is not of ſo deep 2 

The word is formed from the Latin, baculus, a ſtaff; colour; and the tail, which is as long as the body, is 
and the Greek, us7pew, to meaſure. brown, and as it were ſtriped with yellow. 

BADGE, in naval architecture, an ornament placed | - BapGex;, in old law books, a perſon licenſed to pur- 
on the quarter of ſmall ſhips, very near the ſtern, con- | chaſe corn at one place, and fel} it at another, without 
taining either a window for the convenience of the cab- | incurring the penalty of an engroſſer. 
bin, or the repreſentation of it : it is commonly decorated BADIANE, or Hal party the ſeed of a tree growing 
with marine figures, martial inſtruments, &c. See QUAR- | in China. It has the ſmell of aniſeed; and is uſed by 
TER, and STERN..." TITTY the Chineſe to give their tea an aromatic taſte. 

BADGER, Taxus, or Meles, in natural hiſtory, tbe BAETYLIA, anointed tones, worſhi by the Pher- 
name of an animal very common in many parts of | nicians. They were commonly of a black colour, and 
England. no | _ | conſecrated to ſome god, as Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, &c. 

It has a thick ſhortiſh body, with a very ſhort neck, | The memory of Jacob's ſetting up the ſtone he had 
and coarſe hair, nearly reſembling that of a hog. On | uſed for a pillow, pouring oil on the top of it, and calling 
the back it is of a paliſh yellow at the roots, in-the mid- | the place Bethel, ſeems to have been preſerved under the 
ele brown or black, and yellow at the ends; inſomuch, 


bætulia, or anointed ſtones, of the Phœnicians. Damaſ- 
that at firſt ſight the creature appears toſ be of a blackiſh 


eius, a pagan writer in the time of Juſtinian, tells us, 

On the ſides and under the belly the hair is en- 

MA of a pale yellow; and on the ſhoulders, legs, as 

well before as behind, and under the throat, he 1s quite 
black. From the top of the head there is a white line 
or {tripe two inches broad; and below it, on each fide 
the noſtrils, about the eyes, -and farther than the ears, 
there is a black ſpace or ſtripe in the ſhape of a pyramid; 
and below that again, on both jaws, the hair is white, 
which render the whole head of a pied colour. 

The tail is ſhort and thick, beſet with ſtrong longiſh 
hair, and the ears are ſhort, roundiſh, and reſemble thoſe 
of a rat. The eyes are ſmall in proportion to the body, 
and the muzzle is like that of a dog. The tongue is of 
a middle ſize, the legs ſhort, and the teeth like thoſe of a 
dog. The fore-feet are armed with very long claws, 
with which it makes holes in the earth; and the head 
is in ſhape nearly like that of a fox; for from a broad 
baſe, it ends in a ſharp muzzle, which renders it almoſt 
of a triangular figure. The jaws, or cheeks, are full 
and tumid, on account of the thickneſs of the muſcles ; 
for which reaſon this creature bites very hard. 5 

He lives upon beetles and other inſects; for in his 
mach, which is very large, great numbers of theſe have 
been found, mixed with the roots of graſs. Some ſ 


he feeds upon apples and grapes; and that he is fond of 
rabbits, geeſe, fowls, and other birds; but, of this, little 
can be {aid with any certainty. He has none of the groſs 
inteſtines ; nor no blind gut, at leaſt none could be 
found ; but the kidneys are pretty large. The greateſt 
peculiarity is a large orifice directly 9 the tail, above 
the paſſage for the excrements : it is a ſort of a bag, or 
purſe, which is hairy within, and full of a white ſubſtance 
of a thick conſiſtence. Sometimes it is very ſmall in 
quantity; and has no ſenſible fmell. The external part 
of this purſe is covered with conglomerate glands on all 
lides. Beſides, this cavity, there are two larger glands 
near the anus, which are hollow within, and fall 
ſort of fat of a ſtrong ſmell, which empty themſelves by 
two holes into the gut. The. 2all-bladder is long; and 
there are three biliary duQts which belong to three diſtinct 
veſſels ; that is, there are three biliary paſlages that con- 
cur with the cyſtic duct. | | | 
he burrows that he makes in the earth are not on 
for his own ſafety, but for the ſake of getting his food; 
for he finds a great many inſects under the earth, as well 


as the roots of plants. The parts of England in which 
he chiefly abounds at pre - 


of Be — counties, 
e fleſh of a badger is ſaid to be eating, and to 
taſte like that of a bg The 1 warm, 
and penetrating; and is thought to be good to eaſe pains 
in fits of the gravel. | 
ite BADGER, an animal ſometimes ſeen in New- 
Xork; from the tip of the noſe to the end of the tail 
152 foot and nine inches in length.” The eyes are ſmall 
ac oportion to the ſize, and the ears ſhort ; the legs are 
0 very ſhort with white claws. The whole body is 

covered with very thick hair, which is white on the back, 

and of a whitiſh yellow on the lower parts. * 

wich © 0ger of Surinam is about a foot and a half long, 
3 ort ears, a roundiſh head, longiſh muzzle, and 


ſent, are Eſſex, Suſſex, and ſome 


breadth. 


of a | 


quarters. 


that he had ſeen on Mount Libanus, near Heliopolis in 
Syria, ſeveral of theſe ſtones, of which many wonderful 
things were reported. 150 

BAFFETAS, or Barr As, a cloth made in the Eaſt- 
Indies, from coarſe white cotton thread. Thoſe of Surat 
are reckoned the beſt. They are from thirteen! French 
ells and three quarters to fourteen long, and ſeven eighths 
broad. There are alfo ſome which meaſure but five ſixths 
of an ell, or even but half of an ell in breadth. - 'Theſe 
narrow baffetas are called Orgagis, Gaudivis, Nerindes, 
and Labouis, according to the names of the places where 
manufacture. 

There are alſo narrow white baffetas, which meaſure 
thirteen ells and an half in length, by half an ell in 
breadth. Broad white baffetas, fourteen ells, by three 

Broad-brown and narrow- brown baffetas, are made of 
raw thread ; that is, thread before it has been bleached. 
The former are fourteen ells ongs f half an ell broad z 
the latter of the fame length, three quarters in 


BAG, in commerce, a term fignifying a certain quan- 
tity of ſome particular commodity ; as a bag of almonds, 


ay | for inſtance, is about three hundred weight; of aniſe- 
ſeeds, from three to four hundred, &c. . 


Bags are uſed, in moſt countries, to put ſeveral ſorts of 
coin in, either of gold, ſilver, braſs, or copper. Bankers, 
and others, who deal much in current „ label their 
bags of money, by tying. a ticket or note at the mouth of 
the bag, ſignifying the coin therein contained, the ſum 
total, its weight, and of whom it was received. Tare is. 
allowed for the bag. | 

Bas, among farriers, is when, in order to retrieve a 
horſe's loft appetite, they put an ounce of aſſa fœtida, and 
as much powder of ſavin, into a bag, to be tied to the 
bit, keeping him bridled for two hours, ſeveral times z 
day: as ſoon as the bag is taken off, he will immediately 
eat. The ſame bag will ſerve a long time. 

BAGGAGE, is particularly uſed, in the military art, 
for the neceſſaries, utenfils, apparel, &c. of the officers 
and ſoldiers. _. | Ra d 


The baggage includes alſo. women, children, .ſuttlers, 


ly | &c. The baggage-waggons before a march are appoint- 


ed a rendezvous, where they are marſhalled by the wag- 
gon-maſter general], according to the rank the ſeveral 
regiments bear in the army. On a march, they are ſome- 
times ordered to follow the reſpective columns of the 
army, ſometimes to follow the march of the artillery, and 
ſometimes to make a column of themſelvess. Ihe ge- 
neral's baggage. is commonly firſt, If the army march 
from the right, the baggage of that wing has the van; if 
from the left, the baggage of the left has the van. Each 
waggon has a . ing flag, to ſhew to what regi- 
ment it belongs. Guillet. | | ; 
BAGNIO, an Italian word, ſignifying a bath: we uſe 
it for a houſe with conveniencies for bathing, cupping, 
ſweating, and otherwiſe cleanſing the body; and fome- 
times for worſe purpoſes. _ | | 
Bacn1o is, in T urky, become a general name for the 
priſons where their ſlaves are incloſed, it being uſual in 


theſe priſons to have baths. | | | | 
„ Ggg BAG- 
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When it is dry, varniſh it over with ſome white 
tranſparent varniſh, that the print may be ſeen through 
it, and then it is fit for painting. : : 

The utmoſt care will be neceſſary in rubbing or rolling 
the paper off the print, ſo as not to tear it, eſpecially in 
the light parts. ; 

You may, inſtead of ſoaking your prints two days and 
two nights, roll them up and boil them for about two 
hours, more or leſs, according to the E of the paper, 
in water, and that will render it as fit for rubbing, rolling, 
or peeling, as the other way. 

This being done, and your oil colours prepared, ground 
very fine, and tempered up very tiff, lay on the back- 
ſide of the tranſparent prints ſuch colours as each par- 
ticular part requires ; letting the maſter-lines of the print 
ſill guide your pencil, and ſo each particular colour 
will lie fair to the eye on the other ſide of the glaſs, and 
look . almoſt as ay as a painted piece, if it be done 
neatly. 

The ſhadows of the print are 
the ſhadow of every colour ; but 1 = haye a mind to 

ive a ſhadow by your pencil, then let the ſhadows be 
Eid on firſt, and the other colours after ward. 33 
In laying on colours in this kind of back painting, 
ou need not be curious as to the laying them on ſmooth, 

his is not at all requiſite here, where the chief aim is 
only to have the colours appear well on the fore. ſide of 
the print; and therefore the only care to be uſed in this 
work, is to lay the colours on thick enough, that its 
body may ſtrike the colour of it plainly through the 
gal. 

Back-STAFF, a name formerly given to a ſea-qua- 
drant invented by Capt. Davis; becauſe the back of the 
2 is turned towards the ſun at the time of obſervation. 

ee Davis's QUADRANT. 

Back-STaAYs, in naval affairs, ropes faſtened to the 
top-maſt-heads, and reaching down behind the maſt to 
the outſide of the ſhip, where they are drawn extremely 
tight : two of them are generally formed of one rope ; 
the middle of which is fixed on the maſt-head : their uſe 
is to ſuſtain the top-maſts, and keep them upright when 
they are preſſed with a weight of ſail, againſt which they 
act with a counter-force. See LANIARD, STAY, and 
Tor-MAsr. 

BACON's Philoſophy, the philoſophy propoſed and re- 
commended by lord Bacon. 4 
- That great genius was born in the year 1 560, and gave 
marks in his youth of what his manhood would produce. 
Queen Elizabeth was an admirer of his remarkable ſaga- 
city. He ſtudied the Ariſtotelian philoſophy at Cam- 
bridge; and, before he was ſixteen years of age, diſco- 
vered the abſurdity of that jargon in vogue at that time. 
He afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; 
and his merit raiſed him to the dignity of lord chancellor, 
under king James I. He was accuſed of bribery; and, 
the king refuſing him protection, was fined by the houſe 
of lords, ſtripped of his chancellorſhip, and caſt into 
priſon, He was ſoon after reinſtated in his honours and 
fortunes; but what he had undergone gave him a diſlike 
to buſineſs, and increaſed his paſſion for ſtudy. At laſt 
he died aged 66 years, poor, and in very mean circum- 
. Rances. 

No man has contributed more to the advancement of 
learning than lord-chancellor Bacon :-he ſaw the imper- 

ſection of the philoſophy of the ſchools, and taught the 
only way to amend it. This great man, indeed, did not 
know nature; but he knew and pointed out all the ways 
that lead to her. He 1 an early contempt for 
what the univerſities called philoſophy ; and did every 
thing in his power to prevent ſocieties, inſtituted for the 
improvement of human reaſon, from continuing to ſpoil 
it by a heap of impertinent terms, ſubſtantial forms, &c. 
which not only had made ignorance to be reverenced, 
but was, by a ridiculous mixture with religion, rendered 
facred.. "oy 

He compoſed two works with a deſign to improve the 
ſciences, and carry them to perfection. In the firſt, in- 

titled de Augmentis Scientiarum, he ſhews the ſtate of learn- 
ing, and points out a method of carrying it to greater 

perfection; but adds, that we muſt never hope to carr 
„our diſcoveries to any great length, unleſs other methods 


generally ſufficient for 


on this as his maſter- piece, and ſpent eighteen years 


were purſued than thoſe then in uſe. He ſhews that 
logic then taught in the ſchools, was fitter for wrangling 


than to direct the mind in its ſearch after truth, Arifto, 
ſays he, from whom we have this art, has proceeded on 
wrong principles; he has made his phyſics conformable 
to his logic, inſtead of making his logic conformable tg 
his phyſics ; and thus overturning the order of nature, 
has ſukjected the end to the means. 

To correct the faults in the common logic, Bacon com. 
poſed a ſecond work, intitled Crganum Scientiarum, where. 
in he has taught a new logic, the principal end of which 
is to ſhew how to make a good induction, as the end of 
Ariſtotle is how to make a good ſyllogiſm. Bacon looked 

. in 
compoſing it. r 
or was the cauſe of our errors hid from this great 
man; he ſaw that our ideas were operations of the mind: 
and that, in order to diſcover truth, they muſt be directed 
in a new method. | 

This advice he frequently repeats in the work juſt 
mentioned. But who, in an age fo prejudiced in favour of 
the jargon of the fchools, and the notions of innate ideas, 
liſtened to his doctrine? Who did not look on his new 
method of improving the human underſtanding, a8 a 
chimerical 4 he method Bacon propoſed was too 
perfect to be accepted at once: errors of long ſtanding 
maintain their poſt with ſome obſtinacy; and the Carte. 
ſtan philoſophy was embraced, becauſe it admitted ſome 
of the former errors. Beſides, lord Bacon's employ. 
ments took up much of his time, and prevented him from 
carrying into execution himſelf the advice he gave to 
others : whereas Deſcartes gave himſelf up entirely to 
philoſophy ; and, being a man of a very lively and fruit. 
ful imagination, has ſubſtituted in the room of the errors 
of the ſchools, others of a more ſeducing nature. | 

Lord Bacon's attention to the ſciences in general did 
not hinder him from applying himſelf to ſome in particu- 
lar; and as he thought natural philoſophy the baſis of 
all the other ſciences, he principally applied himſelf to 
. that to ſome degree of — : but in this he 
acted like ſome great architects, who, ſcorning to work 
after others, begin with pulling every thing down, and 
raiſe their building on a plan entirely new. Hey like 
thefe, never thought once about embelliſhing or repair- 
ing what had been already begun þy others ; but pro- 
poſed to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of phyſics, without mali 
any uſe of what had been left us by the ancients, whoſe 
principles he ſuſpected. To accompliſh this great deſign, 
he reſolved to publiſh a phyſical treatiſe every — 1 
and began with one upon the Winds: he afterwards pub- 
liſhed one on Heat; another on Motion; and, at laſt, 
one on Life and Death. But as it was impoſhble for a 
ſingle man to give a complete ſyſtem of phyſics in gene- 
ral, with equal exactneſs, after having given directions 
to ſerve as a rule for thoſe who were ys Fa of proceed- 
ing on his principies, he contented himſelf with drawing 
the out-lines of four other treatiſes, and furniſhed mate- 
rials for them, in a work, intitled Sy Sylvarum, where- 
in he has collected a vaſt number of experiments, to ſerve 
as a foundation for his new phyſics. In ſhort, before 
lord Bacon, nobody knew any thing of natural philo- 
ſophy ; and all 'the experiments made fince his time, 
ſeem to have been pointed out by this great genius. 

His moral eſſays are much eſteemed ; but they are 
wrote rather to inſtru than entertain: an eaſy genius, 
a ſound judgment, the ſenſible philoſopher, and man of 
reflection, ſhine in theſe. effays by turns. This was one 
of the fruits of the retreat of a man who had quitted the 
world, after having Jong ſupported a great ſhare in its 
profperity and adverſity. There are alſo ſome very fine 
things in his book concerning the wiſdom of the ancients, 
wherein he has moralized the fables which compoſe the 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 

He wrote, beſides, the Hiſtory of Henry VII. in which, 
notwithſtanding there are ſome traces of the bad taſte 
his age, yet it abounds in judicious remarks, and ſhews 
he was. à refined politician, as well as a great philo- 
ſopher. 2 

BAC UL, in fortification, a kind of portcullis, ot 
gate, made like a pitfall with a counterpoiſe, and ſup; 


takes. It is uſually erect 
ported by two ſtrong ſtakes. It is uſually — 
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before the corps de guard, not far from the gate of a 
Pe CULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring acceſſible 
or inacceſſible heights, by the help of ſtaves. a 

The word is formed from the Latin, baculus, a ſtaff; 
and the Greek, ueTpew, to meaſure. RIO 

BADGE, in naval architecture, an ornament placed 
on the quarter of ſmall ſhips, very near the ſtern, con- 
taining either a window for the convenience of the cab- 
bin, or the repreſentation of it : it is commonly decorated 
with marine figures, martial inſtruments, &c. See Qu ar- 
TER, and STERN, r 1. 

BADGER, Taxus, or Meles, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of an animal. very common in many parts of 
England. | 

It has a thick ſhortiſh body, with a very ſhort neck. 


and coarſe hair, nearly reſembling that of a hog. On | 


the back it is of a paliſh yellow at the roots, in the mid- 
ele brown or black, and yellow at the ends; infomuch, 
that at firſt ſight the creature appears. to} be of a blackiſh 
grey. On the ſides and under the belly the hair is en- 
tirely of a pale yellow; and on the ſhoulders, legs, as 
well before as behind, and under the throat, he is quite 
black. From the top of the head there is a white line 
or ſtripe two inches broad; and below it, on each fide 
the noſtrils, about the eyes, and farther than the ears, 
there is a black ſpace or fripe in the ſhape of a pyramid; 
and below that again, on both jaws, the hair is white, 
- which render the whole head of a pied colour. 

The tail is ſhort and thick, beſet with ſtrong longiſh 
hair, and the ears are ſhort, roundiſh, and reſemble thoſe 
of a rat. The eyes are ſmall in proportion to the body, 
and the muzzle is like that of a dog, The tongue is of 
a middle ſize, the legs ſhort, and the teeth like thoſe of a 
dog. The fore-feet are armed with very long claws, 
with which it makes holes in the earth; and the head 
is in ſhape nearly like that of a fox; for from a broad 
baſe, it ends in a ſharp muzzle, which renders it almoſt 
of a triangular figure. The jaws, or cheeks, are full 
and tumid, on account of the thickneſs of the muſcles ; 
for which reaſon this creature bites very hard. | 

He lives upon beetles and other inſects; for in his ſto- 
mach, which is very large, great numbers of theſe have 
been found, mixed with the roots of graſs. Some fa 
he feeds upon apples and grapes; and that he'is fond of 
rabbits, geeſe, fowls, and other birds; but, of this, little 
can be ſaid with any certainty. He has none of the groſs 
inteſtines; nor no blind gut, at leaſt none could be 
found; but the kidneys are pretty large. The greateſt 
peculiarity is a large orifice directly ance the tail, above 
the paſſage for the excrements : it is'a ſort of a bag, or 
purſe, which is hairy within, and full of a white ſubſtance 
of a thick conſiſtence. Sometimes it is very ſmall in 
quantity; and has no ſenſible ſmell. The external part 
of this purſe is covered with conglomerate glands on all 
hides, Beſides this cavity, there are two larger glands 
near the anus, which are hollow within, and full of a 
fort of fat of a ſtrong ſmell, which empty themſelves by 
two holes into the gut. The gall-bladder is long; and 
there are three biliary ducts which' belong to three diſtin 
veſſeis; that is, there are three biliary paſſages that con- 
cur with the cyſtic duct. | 

The burrows that he makes in the earth are not only 
for his own ſafety, but for the ſake of getting his food; 
for he finds a great many inſects under the earth, as well 
as the roots of plants. The parts of England in which 
he chiefly abounds at preſent, are Eſſex, Suſſex, and ſome 
of the midland counties, 

The fleſh of a badger is ſaid to be good eating, and to 
taſte like that of a boar. The fat is emollient, warm, 
and penetrating ; and is thought to be good to caſe pains 
in fits of the gravel. 

bite BADGER, an animal ſometimes ſeen in New- 
Tork; from the tip of the noſe to the end of the tail 
152 foot and nine inches in length. The eyes are ſmall 
4 Proportion to the ſize, and the ears ſhort; the legs are 
alſo very ſhort with white claws. The whole body is 
Covered with very thick hair, which is white on the back, 
and of a whitiſh yellow on the lower parts. 
* badger of Surinam is about a foot and a half long, 
% ort ears, a roundiſh head, longiſh muzzle, and 


ſhort legs. The claws are black, long, and crooked 4 
and the whole body, except the belly which is yellow, is 
covered with hair of a deep cheſnut colour inclining to 

black; but the fore-part of the head is not of ſo deep 2 
colour; and the tail, which is as long as the body, is 
brown, and as it were ſtriped with yellow, 

Babor, in old law books, a perſon licenſed to pur- 
chaſe corn at one place, and fel} it at another, without 
incurring the penalty of an engroſſer. | | 

BADIANE, or BADIAN, the ſeed of a tree growing 
in China. It has the ſmell of aniſeed; and is uſed by 
the Chineſe to give their tea an aromatic taſte. 

BET VLIA, anointed ſtones, worſhipped by the Phce- 
nicians. They were commonly of a black colour, and 
conſecrated to ſome god, as Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, &c. 

The memory of Jacob's ſetting up the ſtone he had 
uſed for a pillow, pouring oil on the top of it, and calling 

the place Bethel, ſeems to have been preſerved under the 
bztulia, or anointed ſtones, of the Phœnicians. Damaſ- 
cius, a pagan writer in the time of Juſtinian, tells us, 
that he had ſeen on Mount Libanus, near Heliopolis in 
Syria, ſeveral of theſe ſtones, of which many wonderful 
things were reported. | 

BAFFETAS, or BarTas, a cloth made in the Eaſt- 
Indies, from coarſe white cotton thread. T hofe of Surat 
are reckoned the beſt. They are from thirteen French 
ells and three quarters to fourteen long, and ſeven eighths 
broad. There are alfo ſome which meaſure but five ſixths 
of an ell, or even but half of an ell in breadth. "Theſe 
narrow baffetas are called Orgagis, Gaudivis, Nerindes, 
and Labouis, according to the names of the places where 
manufactured. 

There are alſo narrow white baffetas, which meaſure 
thirteen ells and an half in length, by half an ell in 


breadth. Broad white baffetas, fourteen ells, by three 


quarters. 


Broad-brown and narrow-brown baffetas, are made of 
raw thread; that is, thread before it has been bleached. 
The former are fourteen ells long, by half an ell broad: 
the latter of the fame length, three quarters in 
breadth. \ 

BAG, in commerce, a term fignifying a certain quan- 
tity of ſome particular commodity ; as a bag of almonds, 


y | for inſtance, is about three hundred weight; of aniſe- 


ſeeds, from three to four hundred, &c. 


Bags are uſed, in moſt countries, to put ſeveral ſorts of 


coin in, either of gold, ſilver, braſs, or copper: Bankers, 
and others,. who deal much in current „ label their 
bags of money, by tying. a ticket or note at the mouth of 


the bag, ſignifying the coin therein contained, the ſunt 
total, its weight, 


allowed for the bag. 

Bas, among farriers, is when, in order to retrieve > 
horſe's loft appetite, they put an ounce of aſſa fœtida, and 
as much powder of ſavin, into a bag, to be tied to the 
bit, keeping him bridled for two hours, ſeveral times a 
day: as ſoon as the bag is taken off, he will immediately 
eat. The ſame bag will ſerve a long time. 

BAGGAGE, is particularly uſed, in the military art, 
for the neceſſaries, utenfils, appare}, &c. of the officers 
and ſoldiers. | 


The baggage includes alſo women, children, ſuttlers, 


&c. The baggage-waggons before a march are appoint- 


ed a rendezvous, where they are marſhalled by the wag- 
gon-maſter general, . to the rank the ſeveral 
regiments bear in the army. On a march, they are ſome- 
times ordered to follow the reſpective columns of the 
army, ſometimes to follow the march of the artillery, and 
ſometimes to make a column of themſelvess. The ge- 
neral's baggage. is commonly firſt. If the army march 
from the right, the baggage of that wing has the van; if 
from the left, the baggage of the left has the van. Each 
waggon has a diſtinguiſhing flag, to ſhew to what regi- 
ment it belongs. Guillet. 

BAGNIO, an Italian word, ſignifying a bath: we uſe 
it for a houſe with conveniencies for bathing, cupping, 
ſweating, and otherwiſe cleanſing the body ; and fome- 
times for worſe purpoſes. 


Bacn10 is, in Turky, become a general name for the 


priſons where their ſlaves are incloſed, it being uſual in 
theſe priſons to have baths. 
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where it is required that the ſureties be ſubſidy-men at 


BALI 


BAGNOLIANS, Bagnolenſes, in church-hiſtory, a ſe&t | 


of heretics, who in reality were Manichees, though they 
ſomewhat diſguiſed their errors. They rejected the Old 
Teſtament, and part of the New ; held the world to be 
eternal, and affirmed that God did not create the ſoul 
when he infuſed it into the body. ; 2 

BAGPIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in country places, eſpecially in the north: it 
— of two principal parts; the firſt a leathern bag, 
which blows up like a foot · ball, by means of a port- vent, 
or little tube, fitted to it, and ſtopped by a valve: the 
other part conſiſts of three pipes or flutes, the firſt called 
the great pipe, or drone ; and the ſecond, the little one; 
which paſs the wind out only at the bottom : the third 
has a reed, and is played on by compreſſing the bag un- 
der the arm, when full, and opening or ſtopping the 
holes, which are eight, with the fingers. The little pipe 
is ordinarily a foot long ; that played on, thirteen inches; 
and the port-vent fix. 

BAHAR, or Barr, a weight uſed in Ternate, Mo- 
cha, in the Moluccas, Achem, and divers other parts of 
the Eaſt-Indies. Fa” 

There are two kinds, the great, wherewith ſpice is 
weighed, equivalent to 200 catis, at 26 taels to the cati, 
amounting to 481 pounds 4 ounces, Paris meaſure. 

The little bahar ſerves for the weighing quickſilver, 
vermilion, ivory, ſilk, muſk, and other precious wares, 
containing likewiſe 200 catis, but at 22 taels to the cati. 
amounting to about 401 pounds ſeven ounces, Paris 
meaſure. The Chineſe Bahar is 300 catis, but each cati 
only equal to 16 taels. : 

BAHIR, a Hebrew term ſignifying famous or illuſtri- 
ous ; but particularly uſed for a book of the Jews, treat- 
ing of the profound myſteries of the cabala, being the 
moſt ancient of their rabbinical works. | 
BAIL, in law, the ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or 
impriſoned, upon an action, either civil or criminal, 
upon ſureties taken for his appearance at a day and place 
aſſigned ; and is either common or ſpecial. | 

Common bail is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or ſlight 
Proof, in which caſe any ſureties are taken. 

Special bail is that given in caſes of greater moment, 


leaſt, and according to the matter in queſtion. 

It was ſome years'ago enacted, that no perſon ſhould 
de held to ſpecial bail in any action brought for leſs than 
ten pounds: but this is only obſerved as to writs iſſued 
out of the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall ; for the marſhal's 
court continues to arreſt and hold to ſpecial bail in actions 
excecding forty-ſhillings. | 
By the indulgence of the common-law, all perſons 
might be bailed till they were convicted of the offence 
laid to their charge: but it is enacted, by ſtatute, that 
murderers, outlaws, houſe-burners, thieves, openly de- 
famed, ſhall not be bailed. However, this ſtatute does 


not extend to the court of the king's-bench, which bails | 


in all caſes whatſoever, and may bail even for mur- 
der, &c. 

Clerk of the BA1Ls is an officer belonging to the court 
of the king's-bench : he files the bail-pieces taken in 
that court, and attends for that purpoſe. 

BAILE, or BALE, in the ſea-Janguage. The ſeamen 
call throwing the water by hand, out of the ſhip or boat's 
hold, bailing. They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the 
tilt of a boat, its bails. | 

BAILEMENT, in law, the delivery of things, whe- 
ther writings or goods, to another, ſometimes to be de- 
livered back to the baiter ; that is, to him who ſo delivers 
them; ſometimes to the uſe of him to whom they are de- 
livered ; and ſometimes to a third perſon. 

BAILIFF, an officer appointed for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice within a certain diſtric, called a bailiwick. 

AILIFFs £Errant, ſuch as are appointed by the ſheriff 
to go up and down the county, to ferve writs and war- 
_ ſummon county-courts, ſeſſions, aflizes, and the 
ike. 7” = * | 1 

BailiFrs of Franchiſes, thoſe appointed by every lord 
within his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein, as the bailiff 
errant does at large in the county, 

There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, and bailiffs of manors, 


berries at the fall of the leaf: the red-earth worm is 


who direct huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay quit- 
rents, &c. | | 


arms. The line on which the beam turns, or Wbic 


BAILIWICE, that liberty which is exempted from 
the ſheriff of the county, over which liberty the lord 
thereof appoints his own bailiff, with the like po 
within his precinct, as an under-ſheriff exerciſes under 
the ſheriff of the county: or it ſignifies the precinct gf g 
bailiff, or the place within which his juriſdiction is ter. 
minated. ä | | 

BAIOCAO, a copper coin, current at Rome, and 
throughout the whole ſtate of the church, ten of which 
make a julio, and an hundred a Roman crown, + 

BAIRAM, in the Mahometan cuſtoms, a yearly ſeſti. 
val of the Turks, which they keep after the faſt of RA. 
maz an. t k "20 I; ® 
: Hu Mahometans have two bairams, the great and the 

ittie, Pe 

"The little bairam holds for three days, and is feventy 
days after the firſt, which follows immediately the Rams. 
zan. During the bairam the people leave their work for 
three days, make preſents to one another, and ſpend the 
time with great manifeſtations of joy. If the day after 
Ramazan ſhould prove ſo cloudy as to prevent the ſight 
of the new moon, the bairam is put off to the next day, 
when it is kept, even if the moon ſhould {till * 
ſcured. When they celebrate this feaft, after numerous 
ceremonies, or rather ſtrange mimicries, in their moſqu 
it is concluded with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, 
to extirpate Chriſtian princes, or to arm them againſt one 
another, that they may have an opportunity to extend the 
borders of their law. | | 

BAIT, among fiſhermen, implies a ſubſtance 
to be faſtened to a hook, in order to catch the different 
ſorts of fiſh. | | 

Baits are of two forts. 1. The natural ones, or thoſe 
generally living, as maggots, bobs, frogs, &c. 2. Of 
the ſecond kind are all artificial baits, whether ſuch as 
imitate the living baits, or paſtes of ſeveral compoſitions 
and figures. | 

Sheep's blood and cheeſe are good baits in April; the 
bobs dried, - waſps, and bees, are for May; "brown flies 
for June; maggots and hornets for July; ſnails in Au- 
guſt ; graſshoppers in September; corn and bramble 


for ſmall fiſh all the year round; and ſmall fiſh are good 
baits for pikes at all times. 
There are ſeveral artificial baits for intoxicating of 
fowls, and yet without tainting or hurting their fleſh: 
for the greater ſort of land-fowls, the bait may be made 
thus: Take a peck, or a leſſer quantity, of wheat, rye, 
&c. with which mix two handfuls of nux vomica; boil 
them together till they are almoſt ready to burſt ; ftrey 
them upon the land where you deſign to take the fol, 
and ſuch as eat thereof will be intoxicated, and lie as if 
dead. Small birds may be taken with only this altera- 
tion; inſtead of wheat, or the like grain, take hemp- 
ſeed, &c. | | 
BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing 
meal of any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into 
bread. See Brrap, BiskiT, &c. * 
TIES of Porcelain, or China Ware. Sce Caixa 
are. S 
BALANCE, or BALLAaNnce, Libra, one of the fix 
ſimple powers in mechanics, principally uſed in deter- 
mining the equality or difference of weights in heavy 
bodies, and conſequently their maſſes or quantities of 
matte. : 
The balance is of two kinds, the ancient and the mo- 
dern. 8 
The ancient, or Roman, called alſo the ſtatera Ro- 
mana, or ſteel- yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable 
on a center, and ſuſpended near one of its extremities - 
the bodies to be weighed are applied on one ſide of the 
center, and their weight is ſhewn by the diviſion marked 
en the beam, where the weight, which is moveable along 
the lever, keeps the ſteel-yard in equilibrio. This ba- 
Jance is ſtill frequently uſed in weighing heavy bodies. 
The modern balance now generally uſed, conſiſts of a 
lever or beam ſuſpended exactly in the middle, having 
ſcales or baſons hung to each extremity. | 
The lever is called the jugum or beam, and the to 
moieties thereof on each ſide the axis, the brachia 9 


divides 


BAL 


divides its brachia, is called the axis; and when conſidered 


ieh regard to the length of the brachia, is eſteemed a 
— pm and called the center of the balance: the 
handle whereby it is beld, or by which the whole ap- 
paratus is ſuſpended, is called trutina; and the ſlender 

art perpendicular to the beam, whereby either the equi- 
ſibrum, or prepondency of bodies is indicated, is called 
the tongue of the balance» Thus, in fig. 14. Plate XV. 
ab, is the beam, divided into two 12 brachia or arms 
by the white ſpot in. the center, which is the axis or 
center of the balance, and c, is the tongue. The trutina, 
on which the axis is ſuſpended, is not fepreſented in this 
figure, in order to render the other parts more con- 
ſpicuous. | 1 

It follows, from what has been obſerved therefore; that 
in the Roman balance, the weight uſed for a counter- 
poiſe is the ſame, but the points of application varies: in 
the common balance the counterpoiſe is various, and the 
point of application the ſame. The principle on which 
each is founded, may be very eaſily underſtood from the 
following obſeryations, and the general properties of the 
lever. See LEVER. n 7. 

The beam AB (plate XIX. fig. 8.) is a lever of the 
firſt kind; but inſtead of reſting on a fulcrum, is ſuſ- 
pended by ſomething faſtened to C, its center of motion: 
conſequently the mechaniſm. of the balance depends on 
the ſame theorems as the lever. bit des *: 

Hence, as the quantity of matter in known weight is 
to its diſtance from the center of motion; ſo is the 
diſtance of the unknown weight to its quantity of 
matte. | 

Or, becauſe when the balance moves about its center, 
the point B deſcribes the arch Bb, while the point A 
deſcribes the arch Aa ; but theſe arches are to each other 
as their radii AC, BC; that is, as the velocities of the 
weight and power. If therefore the body ſuſpended at 
B, multiplied by its velocity, be equal to the body ſuſ- 
ended at A, multiplied by its velocity; or BxB C= 
Ax AC, the balance will be in equilibrio. 

Hence the nature and uſe of the ſteel-yard is eaſily 
known, Let AB (plate XIX. fig. 7.) repreſent an in- 
ſtrument of this kind; 5, the trutina, or handle on which 
the beam turns; 4, a ring on which the balance may be 
ſuſpended on a nail, or hook; /, the hook on which 
the body is to be weighed is hung; e, a collar or 
guard by which the hook / is faſtened to the beam; g, a 
moveable collar; ö, a ſwivel ; i, the counterpoiſe. From 
what has been ſaid, it evidently follows, that if the body 
to be weighed be faſtened to the hook F, and the whole 
ſuſpended by the ring &, the diviſion on which the coun- 
terpoiſe is placed to maintaia an equilibrium in the 'bal- 
lance, will ſhew the weight of the. body required ; pro- 
vided the weight of the counterpoiſe i be known, and the 
large diviſions 1, 2, 3, &c. be each equal to the diſtance 
between the center of the balance and the ſcrew which 
faſtens the guard c, to the ſhorter arm of the balance. It 


will alſo be neceſſary that the fteel-yard itſelf, with its 


whole apparatus, excluſive of the counterpoiſe, be in equi- 
librio, when ſuſpended on the ring 4. If the body to be 
weighed be heavier than the diviſions on the longer arm 
will indicate, the balance is turned the lower fide up- 
wards, and ſuſpended on the ring /, by which means the 
diviſions become ſhorter, becauſe the diſtance between 
that trutina d, and the ſcrew on which the guard c moves is 
leſs: the diviſions in the figure on this fide extending to 17, 
whereas they extend only to ſix on the other. It will be 
unneceſſary perhaps to obſerve, that the ſame precaution, 
with regard to the center of gravity when the balance is 
ſuſpended, is alſo neceſſary when this ſide of the bal- 
8 is uſed, as we before mentioned with regard to the 

er. | 

We have already obſerved, that in the common ſcales, 
the two brachia or arms of the balance, ef; eg, (plate 

IX. fig. 6.) are equal to each other, and conſequently 


> ir weights placed in the ſcales d, d, will be in equi- | 


ibrio, when the balance is ſuſpended on its center e, as 
a the figure where the ring at the extremity of the tru- 
tina 5 is hung on the tapering rod à, b, fixed in the foot 


or ba e. f 
The deceitful BALANCE, or that which cheats by the in- 


equality of its brachia, is founded on the ſame principle as | 
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the ſteel-yard; E g. Take two ſcales of unequal weights; 
in the proportion of g/to 10, and hang them to each end 
of a balance, ſo that they may be inequilibtio; if then you 
take any weights, which are to one another as 9 to 10, 
and put the fat in the firſt ſcale, and the ſecond in the 
other ſcale, they will equiponderate: but the cheat is 
immediately diſcovered by changing the weights and 
commodity to be weighed from one ſcale to the other : 
and the true weight of the commodity is always equal to 
a. mean proportional between what it weighed in each 
ſcale; For let + and y be put for the reſpective _— 
of the unequal brachia, F the matter to be weighed, a 
its weight when in one ſcale, and ö, when in the other: 
then Fx =ay and Fy b, by the nature of the ba- 
lance, divide the former of theſs equations by the latter, 
we have 25 = 1 whence = Sz, conſequently 
F* = ab, and F VAN | 

Aſſay BALANCE, a very nice balance uſed in doci- 
maſtical operations, to determine exactly the weight of 
minute bodies. 

This balance ſhould be made of the beſt ſteel, and of 
the hardeſt kind; becauſe that metal is not ſo eaſily 
ſpoiled with ruſt, as iron; and it is more apt than any 
other to take a perfect poliſh, which at the ſame time 
prevents the ruſt. | 

Tze ſtructure of the aſſayer's ſc 
from that of common ſcales, otherwiſe than by its nicety 
and ſmallneſs. The longer the beam of it is, the more 
exact may the weight of a _— be found : however, ten 
or twelve inches are a ſufficient length. Let the 
thickneſs of it be ſo little, that two drams may hardly 
be hung at either of its extremities, without its 
bending : for the largeſt weight put upon it ſeldom ex- 
ceeds one dram. The whole ſurface of this beam muſt 
be altogether without ornaments, which only increaſe 
the weight, and gather duſt, &c. The beam is ſuſpend- 
ed in a fork, the two legs of which are ſteel-ſprings 
joined at top, but kept, together below with a braſs, 
pliant claſp, parallel, and two lines and an half diſtant 
from each other. This claſp being taken off, and the 
legs of the fork being ſtretched out, the axis of the beam 
my be put into. two holes made for that purpoſe at the 
ends of the legs, or be taken away from them. Let a 
very ſharp needle be fixed in the head of the fork, ſtand- 
ing perpendicularly downwards. if the fork is ſuſpended, 
and ſo long, as that it may almoſt touch the top of the 
tongue of the beam, put into the fork, when in equi- 
librio, This needle is the mark of the equilibrium; 
and, that the artiſts may be able to obſerve this, the legs 
of the fork muſt be broader in that place, and have an 
opening two or three lines wide; this fork may be 
adorned at pleaſure, provided the motion of the balance 
is not hindered by ſuch ornaments : then take two ſcales 
made of a thin plate of ſilyer, one inch and an half in 
diameter, hanging on three ſmall filk-ftrings, almoſt as 
long as the beam, tied together at top, with a ſilver hook, 
in form of an S, and hang them to the extremities of the 
beam: a ſmaller filver diſh, or blued ſteel, ſomewhat leſs 
than one inch in diameter, belongs to each of theſe 
ſcales. You firſt put into theſe diſhes, with a pair of 
pincers, the bodies to be weighed, or with a ſpoon or a 
ſmall ſhovel, when they are pounded, and then you put 
them into the ſcales; therefore the ſmall diſhes muſt be 
perfectly equal in weight. We uſe them, that bodies 
my be. more conyeniently put into and taken out of the 
ſcales, and that theſe,, which are vaſtly thin, may not be 
bent or ſoiled, and thence rendered falſe by.wiping. 

This balance is ſuſpended on a moveable braſs or 
copper-ſupport, which conſiſts of a pedeſtal, and of a co- 
luma ſet upon it about twenty inches high, at the top of 
which comes out at right-angles an arm one inch long. 
At the. extremity of this arm, put a ſmall pulley three 


lines in diameter: another at the top of the column, and 


a third near the bottom of it : all which pullies muſt turn 
very eaſily on their axes. At the diſtance of one inch 
and a half below the upper arm, let another arm, one 
inch and a half long come out of the column at right- 
angles, having a hole through it two lines long, a quarter 
of a line broad, and placed perpendicularly below the 
pulley of the upper arm, to receive a ſmall plate, one 1 
an 


ale is little different 


and a half long; and of ſuch breadth and thickneſs, as 
that it may freely move up and down, and yet not have 

too much play within the hole. This plate muſt alſo 

have a ſmall hook at each extremity. 

And as ſuch a balance will hardly ſtand ſtill in the 
open air, and becomes falſe when ſpoiled with duſt; it 
muſt be put together with its ſupport into a ſmall cafe, as 
repreſented in plate XV. fig. 12. having glaſſes, a, a, a, 
at top and all round it, that you may ſee what is within. 

Manner of uſing the Aſſay BA. ANce.—Paſs a ſilk firing 
over the three pullies of the ſupport, and tie it at its up- 
per extremity to the ſmall hook introduced into the hole 
of the inferior arm ; then put the ſupport in the middle of 
the ſmall caſe, and paſs the other extremity of the ſilk 
ſtring below, through a hole bored in the middle of the 
lower part of the frame, containing the window in the 
fore-part of the caſe, and faſten it to a ſmall weight of a 
cubic form. Suſpend the fork of the balance on the in- 
ferior hook of the plate. ' By this means, if you move 
backwards and forwards, the weight faſtened to the 
ſtring, placed upon the top of the drawer jutting out be- 
'yond the fore-part of the caſe, the balance within is either 
liſted up, or let down. But you muſt put the bodies to 
be weighed, and the weights themſelves, in the ſmall 
filver diſhes; and theſe, when loaded, into the ſcales, 
through the ſide-windows, which muſt be opened for 
that purpoſe. When _ thing is to be added to or 
taken out of them, you do it with the ſmall pincers, or, 
if it is powder, with the ſmall ſhovel or ſpoon : but you 
muſt let the balance down every time any thing is to be 
added or taken away, that the ſcales may reſt upon the 
bottom of the caſe; and ſhut the windows before the 
balance is lifted up again, eſpecially if the air is not per- 
fectly calm. : 

Hydroſtatic BALANCE, an inſtrument contrived to de- 
termine accurately the ſpecific gravity of both ſolid and 
fluid bodies. | 

As the learned Mr. Graveſande has greatly improved 
the common hydroſtatic balance, and rendered it more 
accurate and expeditious, we ſhall give the reader a de- 
ſcription of it, according to the improvements of this 
ingenious author. 

he figure of this machine (plate XV. fig. 10.) re- 
preſents the balance in its hydroſtatic uſe. e ſhall firſt 
deſcribe the machine ; then ſhew the new contrived arti- 
fice for exactneſs; and, laſtly, give an inſtance of its uni- 
verſal uſe. VCG is the ſtand or pillar faxed in the table. 
From the top at A hangs, by two ſilken ſtrings, the ho- 
rizontal piece or bar BB; from which is fuſpended, by 
a ring at i, the fine beam of a balance , which is kept 
from deſcending too low on either fide, by the gentle 
ſpringing piece z x yx, fixed on the ſupporter M. The 
harneſs is annulated at e, to ſhew diſtinctly the perpen- 
dicular poſition of the examen, by the ſmall pointed index 
fixed above it, The ſtrings by which the balance is ſuſ- 
pended paſting over two pullies, one on each fide the 
piece at A, go down to the bottom on the other fide, and 
are hung over the hook, by means of a ſcrew P, which 
is moveable about Zth of an inch backwards and for- 
wards ; and therefore the balance may be raiſed or de- 
preſſed as much: but if a greater elevation or depreſſion 
be required, the ſliding- piece 8, which carries the ſcrew 
P, is readily moved to any part of the ſquare braſs rod 
VK, and fixed by means of a ſcrew. | 
The motion of the balance being thus provided for, 
the reſt of the apparatus is as follows: HH is a ſmall 
table fixed upon a piece D, under the ſcales d and e, and 
is moveable up and down in a long ſlit in the pillar above 
C, and faſtened at any part with a ſcrew behind. At the 
point at the middle of the bottom of each ſcale, is hung 
by a fine hook, a braſs wire ad, ac. Theſe paſs through 
two holes m, mn, in the table; and to the wire ad is ſuſ- 
pended a curious cylindric wire r s, perforated at each 
end for that purpoſe. This wire 7 s is covered with 
paper graduated by equal diviſions, and is about five 
inches long. In the corner of the table at E, is fixed a 
braſs tube, in which a round wire h is ſo adapted as to 
move neither too hard nor too freely by its flat head I: 
upon the lower part of this moves another tube Q, which 
has friction enough to cauſe it to remain in any poſition 
required ; to this is fixed an index T, moving horizon- 
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tally when the wire I is turned about, and therefore may 
be eafily ſet to the graduated wire r. 

To the lower end of the wire rs hangs a weight L. 
and to that a wire pr with a ſmall braſs ball g about ith 


ac, hangs a large glaſs bubble R to a horſe-hair, To 
us, at preſent, fuppoſe the weight L taken away, and the 
wire p ſuſpended from S; and, on the other ſide, let 
the bubble R be taken away, and the weight F ſuſpendeg 
in its room at c. This weight F, we ſuppoſe to be ſuch 
as will keep in equilibrio with the ſeveral parts appended 
to the other ſcale, at the ſame time that the middle Point 
of the wire pn is in the ſurface of the water in the 
veſſel N. 3 io | 
The wire pn is to be of ſuch a ſize, that the len 
of one inch ſhall weigh four grains. Hence it is eviden 
fince brafs is eight times heavier than water, that for every 
inch the wire finks in the water, it will become half 3 
grain lighter ; and half a grain heavier for every inch it 
riſes out of the water : conſequently, by ſinking tod 
inches below the middle point, or riſing two inches 
above it, the wire will become one grain lighter, or 
heavier. : 

And therefore, when the middle point is at the ſur- 
face of the water in equilibrio, the index T be ſet to the 
middle point a of the graduated wire r 5, and the diſtance 
on each fide a 7, and as contain 100 equal parts; then, 
when in „. bodies the weight is defired to the 
hundredth part of a grain, it may eaſily be had by pro- 
ceeding in the following manner. mn 

Let the body to be weighed be placed in the ſcale 4, 
and put the weights in the ſcale; and let theſe be ſo de- 
termined, that one grain more ſhall be too much, and 
one grain leſs too little. Then the balance being gently 
moved up or down by the ſcrew P, till the equilibrium 
be nicely ſhewn at o; and then, if the index T be at the 
middle point @ of the wire 7s, it ſhews the weights 
into the fcale e are juſt equal to the weight of the 


body. 

But if the index T ftand at any part between a andy, 
it ſhews the number of grains of the ſcale e were more 
than equal to the weight of the body in the ſcale 4; be- 
cauſe the wire p is now made lighter by ſinking below 
the middle point. Thus, appel the weights put into 
the ſcale e were 1095 grains, and the index I cuts the 7 
diviſion above a, it ſhews that 36 hundredth parts of a 


1095, 36 grains. 

n the other hand, had the index ſtood at 36, the divi- 
ſion below a, it would have ſhewn the weights in the 
ſcale e were more than equal to the weight of the body 
by 36 hundredths of a grain, and that then the weight of 
the body was 1094, 64 grains. By this method we find 
the abſolute weight of he body ; the relative weight is 
found by weighing it hydroſtatically in water, as follows: 
Inſtead of putting the body in the ſcale d, as before, let 
it be appended with the weight Fat the hook e, by a 
horfe hair as at R, ſuppofing the veſſel of water O were 
taken away ; then the equilibrium being made, the index 
T ſtanding between a and 7, at the 36th diviſion ſhews 
the weight of the body 1095, 36 grains. As it thus 
hangs, let it be immerſed in the water of the veſſel O, 
and it will become lighter by much; the ſcale e will de- 
ſcend till the beam of the balance reſts on the ſup- 
porter z. Then ſuppoſe 100 grains, put into the ſcales, 
reſtored the equilibrium Preciſely, ſo that the index T 
again pointed to the 36th diviſion above a; it is plain the 
weight of an equal bulk of water would, in this caſe, be 
exactly 100 grains. But if 100 grains in the ſcale 4, 
cauſe it to preponderate a little, then, by turning tht 
ſcrew. P, the balance may be raiſed, till the wire pn be- 
— heavier, reſtores the equilibrio, Let now 
index T cut the 6th diviſion above az then 36—6=3% 
which ſhews that the wire pn is now of a grain bes- 
vier than before; therefore the weight of the water 3 
only 99, 7 grains: whence its gravity to that of the body 
is is as 99, 7 to 1095, 36, as required. a 

After a like manner may this balance be applied to 
find the ſpecific gravities of fluids, which will not be 
difficult to thoſe who apprehend what has been alread) 


ſaid. 
| x | In 


of an inch in diameter. On the other fide, to the Wire | 


grain are to be added, or that the weight of the body is 
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ractice, it will be neceſſary to uſe great precautions 
— particular; the wire pn ſhould be oiled, and 
then wiped as clean as poſſible; enough will remain to 
revent the water adhering thereto : alſo the- balance 
ought to be raiſed very gently, and when come to an equi- 
librium, ſhould be gently agitated, to ſee if it will come 


gain. 1 
" BALANCING, amongſt ſeamen, a ſingular method 
of contracting or reducing a fail in a Rig, in contra- 
giſtinction to reefing, which is common to all the prin- 
cipal ſails; whereas none are balanced but the mifen 
and main-fails ſet on booms. Balancing the mizen is 
performed by rolling up a ſmall ſpace of it at the peek or 
upper-corner, and faſtening it to the thizen-yard. A 
boom-mainſail is balanced by tying a like portion of the 
outmoſt lower corner to the boom in the ſame manner, 
having firſt wrapped a piece of canvas round it to pre- 
vent its being cut or fretted by the line which faſtens it. 
BALANI Marini, certain multivalve ſhells, uſually 
growing in cluſters on the ſhells of the larger ſort of the 
{ca ſhel]-fiſh : ſometimes they are found large, looſe, and 
petrified, at a great diſtance from the ſea ; in which ſtate 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the name of balanitz. 

The balanus is a ſea-ſhell fiſh, of an oblong figure, ap- 
proaching to that of an acorn, open at the mauth or top, 
and compoſed of ſeveral portions, or valves, from fix to 
twelve in number, not moveable or looſe, as in the other 
bivalve or multivalve ſhells, but fixed in one another 78 
intermediate ſubſtance : the animal inhabiting this thell 
is called a triton. See TRITON. | 
BALASS, or BAaLLas, the name of a kind of ruby, 
See the article RuBy. | 
BALAUSTINE, large roſe-like flowers, of a deep 
red colour, ſet in long bell-ſhaped tough cups. They 
are the produce of the wild or double-flowered pome- 
granate tree, a low prickly tree or ſhrub, with long nar- 
row leaves, bearing a browniſh acerb fruit, about the ſize 
of an orange; a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe; 
and cultivated in ſome of our gardens on account of the 
beauty and continuance of its lowers. The ſhops are 
uſually ſupplied with the dried flowers from abroad, tho 
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ferior to the foreign. | 

Balauſtine flowers are mildly aſtringent and corrobo- 
rant ; of a moderately rough and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, 
and of little or no ſmell or particular flavour. They 
give out their aſtringent matter, together with a pale red 
colour, both to water and rectified ſpirit : the extracts, 
obtained by inſpiſſating the tinctures, in which the active 
parts of the flower are concentrated, are pretty ſtrongly 
ptic. The ſpirituous tincture is of a paler colour, 
and the extract in leſs quantity, and proportionably 


with water. The ſpirituous extract, as well as the wa- 


chaly beate vitriol; a proof that the aſtringent matter of 

the balauſtine, after its ſeparation from the greateſt parts of 

the mucilaginous and other groſſer ſubſtances of the flow- 
er, is ſtill diſſoluble in water. Lewis's Hiftory of the Ma- 
teria Medica. 

B ALCON, in architecture, a projecture in the front 
of a houſe, or other building, ſupported by pillars, or 
conſoles, and encompoſed with a baluſtrade: or it is a 

Lind of open gallery, for people to ſtand in, to behold 

any public ſhow, or for taking the air in. They are 

uſually level with the firſt floor, and are made of wood, 
or iron. | 

BALDACHIN, of Barpaquin, in architecture, a 

building in form of a canopy, ſupported by pillars, and 

frequently uſed as a covering to inſulated altars. Some 
alſo uſe the term baldachin for the ſhell over a door. 

BALE, in commerce, is ſaid of merchandizes packed 

up in Cloth, and corded round very tight, in order to keep 

them from breaking, or preſerve them from the weather. 
olt of the merchandize capable of this kind of package, 


be marked and numbered, that the merchants to whom 
they belong may eaſily know them. 


6 1 of cotton yarn is from three to four hundred 


thoſe of our own growth do not appear to be anywiſe in- 


ſtronger in taſte, than the tincture and extract made 


tery infuſion, ſtrikes an inky blackneſs with ſolution of 


eligned for fairs or exportation, ought to be in bales; 
and too much care cannot be taken in packing them, to 
| Prevent their being damaged. The bales are always to | 


weight; of raw- ſilk, it is from one to four hundred; 
of lockram or dowlaſs, either three, three and a half, ot 
four pieces. * 
BaLz-GooDs, among the Engliſh, merchants, are all 
ſuch as are imported or exported in bales ; but the French 
give that name to certain hard-wares, and other ſort of 
merchandize, which come to Paris, and are commonly 
made by bad workmen, of indifferent materials. | 
BALISTA, a machine uſed by the ancients for 
ſhooting darts; it reſembled in ſome meaſure our croſs- 
bow; 1 | * 
The word is Latin, ſignifying a croſs- bow; and is de- 
rived from the Greek, ga, to ſhoot, or throw. 
Vegetius informs us, that the baliſta diſcharged darts 
with ſuch rapidity and violence, that nothing could reſiſt 
their force: and Athenzus adds, that Agiſtratus made 
one of little more than two feet in length; which ſhot 
darts five hundred paces. ; 
Plate XIII. fig. 2. reprefents the baliſta uſed in fieges, 
according to the Chevalier Folard : 2, the bafe of the 
balifta ; 3, 4, upright beams; 5, 6, tranſverſe beams; 
75 7, the two capitals in the upper tranſverſe beam; the 
ower tranſverſe beam has alſo two fimilar capitals, bue 
cannot be ſeen in this figure; , 9, two poſts or ſupports. 
for ſtrengthening the .tranſyerſe beams; 10, 10, two 
ſkains of cords faſtened to the capitals; 11, 11, two arms 
inſerted between the two ftrands, or parts of the ſkains 3 
12, a cord faftened to the two arms; 13, darts which are 
ſhot by the baliſta; 14, 14, curves in the upright beams, 
and in the concavity of which cuſhions are faſtened, in 
order to break the force of the arms which ftrike againſt 
them with great force when the dart is diſcharged ; 16, 
the arbor of the machine, in which a groove or canal, 
perfectly ſtraight, is formed, and in which the darts are 
placed in order to their being ſhot by the baliſta ; 17, the 
nut of the trigger ; 18, the roll or windlaſs, about, which. 
the cord is wound; 19, an iron hook, by which the cord 
is drawn towards the center, and the baliſta cocked ;z 20, 
a ſtage or table on which the arbor is in part ſuſtained. , 
BALIVO Amovenpo, in law, was a writ for re- 


moving a bailiff from his office, for want of having 


ſufficient land in his bailiwick to anſwer the king and 
his people, according to the ſtatute. of Weſtminſter, 
2 reg. Orig. 78. TO | 

BALK, among builders, is ſometimes uſed for the 
ſummer-beam of a houſe ; ſometimes for the poles and 
rafters, which ſupport the roofs of barns, &c. and ſome- 
times for the beams uſed in making ſea-holds. 5 
BALL, a ſpherical and round body, either naturally 
ſo, or turned into that form. There are balls of common 
woog, of box, of iron, &c. 

Te word ball is alſo uſed to ſignify ſome tools and in- 
ſtruments of ſeveral arts and trades, becauſe they bear 
ſome reſemblance to balls. Thus, lk” | 

A ball, or ſphere; is an inſtrument uſed by the optic- 
glaſs-makers : it is a piece of copper, iron, or ſome com- 
pound metal, cut into the form of an hemiſphere, or half 
ball, to which a handle is joined with maſtic ; with this 
inſtrument, thoſe workmen make the concave-glaſſes 
which ſerve for teleſcopes, or ſpying glaſſes, microſcopes, 
and other inſtruments of that kind, | 

There are balls of ſpheres of ſeveral ſizes, according; 
to the radius of the focus which the glaſſes require. 

They uſe thoſe balls for concave-glaſſes, by applying 
them hard, and turning them upon the plate of glaſs, 
which is laid flat upon the former; contrary to what is 
done with regard to convex glaſſes, which are worked in 
a kind of baſon. This difference excepted, the ſame 
methods are uſed in forming, ſmoothing, and poliſhing 
both ſorts. Balls are alſo ſet upon a lath or turning- 

wheel, as are likewiſe baſons for the ſame purpoſe. See 
the article TURNING. . Sha: 

BALL, in the military and pyrotechnical arts, is a com- 
| poſition of divers ingredients, generally of the combuſti- 
ble kinds, ſerving to burn, ſmoak, give light, &c. 

Fire BALLs, globi incendiarii, are bags of canvas filled 
with gun-powder, ſulphur, ſalt petre, pitch, &c. to be 
thrown by the ſoldiers, or out of mortars, in order to 


fire the houſes, incommoding trenches, advanced ports, 
or the like. 


. 


* 


| . The preparations of fire balls, among the modern<, 
| : H hh conſiſts 
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conſiſts of ſeveral operations, viz. my the bag, pre- 
paring the compoſition, tying, and, laſtly, dipping the 
ball. 
The bags for this purpoſe are either oval or round. 

The compoſition wherewith fire balls are filled, is va- 
rious : To ten pounds of meal-gunpowder, add two of 
falt-petre, one of ſulphur, and one of colophony ; or, to 
ſix pounds of gunpowder, add four of falt-petre, four of 
ſulphur, one of powdered-glaſs, half a pound of anti. 
mony, as much camphor, an ounce of ſakammoniac, and 
four of common ſalt, all pulverized. Sometimes they 
even fill fire balls with hand-granadoes. 8 

For tying the fire balls, they prepare two iron rings, 
one, fitted round the aperture, where the ball is to be 
lighted, the other near its baſe. A cord is tied to theſe 
rings in ſuch a manner, as that the ſeveral turns repre- 
ſent ſemi-circles of the ſphere cutting the globe thro" 
the poles: over the cords, extended according to the 
length of the ball, others are tied, cutting the former at 
right angles, and parallel to each other, — a knot at 
each interſection: laſtly, after putting in a leaden bullet, 
the reſt of the ſpace is filled with tow or paper. Thus 
compleated, the fire ball remains to be dipped in a com- 
poſition of melted pitch four pounds, colophony two, 
and linſeed oil, or oil of turpentine, two; after dipping, 
they cover it round with tow, and dip again, till it be 
brought to the juſt diameter required. : | 

\ Light BALLs, glebi lucentes, are ſuch as diffuſe an in- 
tenſe light around ; or they are balls which, being caft 
out of a mortar, or the hand, burn for ſome time, and 
illuminate the — parts. 

Luminous or 

ound powder, ſalt- petre, brimſtone, camphor, and 

zorax, all ſprinkled with oil, and mouldered into a maſs 
with ſuer, and this is wrapped up in tow, with a ſheet of 
ſtrong paper over it. To fire it, they make a hole into 
it with & bodkin, into which they put ſome priming that 
will burn flow. Its uſe is to be caſt into any works they 
would diſcover in the night-time. | 

For the larger light balls, or thoſe to be thrown to a 
greater diſtance,” they melt equal quantities of ſulphur, 
turpentine,” and pitch'; and herein dip an earthen or ſtone 
ball, of a diameter much leſs than that of the mortar 
out of which the fire ball is to be caſt : then rolling it in 
gunpowder, and covering it round with gauze, they dip 
1t again, and repeat the reſt till it come to fit the cavity of 
the mortar: laſtly, they ſprinkle it around with gun- 
powder. This, being once kindled, will ftrongly illu- 
minate all round the place where it is thrown, and 
give opportunity to examine the ſtate and condition 
thereof. ä 

Smoaſ or Dark BALLs, thoſe which fill the air with 

fmoak, and thus darken a place to prevent diſcoveries.— 
To prepare a darkening ball, make an oval or ſpherical 
bag, melt roſin over the coals, and add an yrs part of 
falt-petre not ptirified, alſo of ſulphur, and a fifth part of 
charcoal. The whole being well incorporated, put in 
tow firſt ſhred, and fill the bags with this compoſition, 
and dip it after the ſame manner as a fire ball. 

Stink BALLs, globi fœtentes, thoſe which yield a great 
ſtench where fired to annoy the enemy. 

Their preparation is thus: Melt ten pounds of pitch, 
ſix of roſin, twenty of ſalt petre, eight of gun- powder, 
and four of colophony; to theſe add two of charcoal, 
fix of horſe-hoofs cut ſmall, three of afa-foetida, one of 
Ainking ſaracen, and any other offenſive ingredients. The 
reſt 'as in the former. 

Sky BALLS, globi aerii, thofe caſt on high out of mor- 
tars, and which, when arrived at their height, burſting 
tike rockets, afford a ſpeQtacle of decoration. Sky balls 
are made of a wooden ſhell, filled with various compoſi- 
tions, particularly that of the fl ars of rockets. | 

Theſe are ſometimes intermixed with crackers and 
other combuſtibles, making rains of fire, &c. | 
l aier BaLLs, globi aquatici, thoſe which ſwim and 
burn a conſiderable time in the water, and at length burſt 
therein, f 

Theſe are made in a wooden ſhell, the cavity of which 


is filled with refined ſalt- petre, ſulphur, ſaw-duſt boiled 


in water of ſalt-petre, and dried; to which: ſometimes 
other ingredients are added, as iron filings, Greek pitch, 


171 balls for the hand, are made of 


amber - duſt, glaſs powdered, and camphor. The ingre. 
dients are to be ground, mixed up, and moiſtened with 
linſeed oil, nut oil, olive oil, hempſecd oil, or petrol. At 
the bottom 1s placed an iron coffin, filled with whole gun- 
powder, that the ball may at laſt burſt with a preater 
noiſe ; and, laſtly, the ball is, by the addition of lead 
or otherwiſe, made of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
water, ; 

BALL of Pendulum, the weight at the bottom, In 
fhorter pendulums, this is called the bob. See Bos. 
 BaLz, among the Corniſh miners, fignifies a tin. 
mine. 

BALL, among printers, a kind of wooden tunnel ſtuffed 
with wool, contained in a leather cover, which is nailed 
to the wood, with which the ink is applied on the forms 
to be wrought off. | 

The preſs-men, holding one of theſe balls with either 
hand, firſt daubs them on the ink-block, and afterwards 
on the forms, which retain the ink neceſſary to make an 
impreſſion, 

Horſe BALLs, among farriers, a kind of cordial medi. 
cine, adminiſtered in the form of balls, ſuppoſed of great 
virtue for feeding and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as 
healing and raiſing unſound, horſes. 

Markham's horſe balls are preparation of aniſ 
carthamums, elicampane, and other ingredients, wrought 
into a ſtiff paſte, and thence formed into balls. T 
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and hard labour, and eſpecially uſeful where any of the 
chief viſcera are decayed : nothing raiſes a lean horſe {6 
ſoon, being partly food and nerdy phyſic. Ruft Dia, 
Farr. Dif. 

Chewing Bal is are thoſe which the horſe keeps champ- 
ing or maſticating in his mouth, a conſiderable time 
without ſwallowing. Theſe are chiefly uſed for a lo 
appetite, a thing very incidental to horſes. 

They are uſually made of aſa- ftetida, liver of anti- 
mony, juniper, bay-»wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten 
and incorporated into a maſs with verjuice. 'The method 
of adminiſtration is to wrap one of the balls in a linen 
cloth, and, having a ftring faftened to it, make the horſe 
chew it three or four hours at a time. Ruft Dif. 

BALL Vein, in mineralogy, a name given by the miners 
of Suſſex to a ſort of iron ore, common there, and wrought 
to conſiderable advantage. It yields not any great quan- 
tity of metal, but what it has runs freely in the fire; it 
is uſually found in looſe maſſes, not in the form af a ſtra- 
ta, and is often covered with one or more cruſts. It 
generally contains ſome ſparkling particles, and is uſually 
of a circular form in the perfect maſſes, thickeſt in the 
middle, and gradually thinner as it approaches the ſides. 
The ores of Suſſex in general are poor, but they require 
very little trouble in the working; fo that a conſiderable 
profit is made annually from them. | | 

BALL and SOCKET is an infrument made of bras, 
with a perpetual ſcrew, ſo as to move horizontally, ver- 
tically, and obliquely; and is generally uſed for the 
managing of ſurveying inſtruments, and aſtronomical 
inſtruments. | 

BALLAD, or BaLLerT, a ſpecies of ſong, adapted to 
the Jower claſs of people. | 

BALLANCE, or BaLance, in mechanics; ſee Ba- 
LANCE, 

BALLANCE of Trade, See TRADE. 


BALLANCE of a Clock or Match. See the articles CLocx 
and WarTcn. | 


&c. thrown into the hold of a ſhip, in order to make her 


ble of carrying a ſufficient quantity of fail without over- 
ſetting. | 
The word is formed from the Flemiſh word, bela, 
which ſigniſies the ſame thing. ö | 

| - BALLASTAGE, or LAsTACE; fee LAS TAE. 
| BALLIAGE, in commerce, a ſmall duty paid to the 


commodities exported by them. 
' BALLISTA. See the article BaLrsTA. 


BALLOON, 


are cleanſing and emollient, efficacious in colds, ſurfeits, | 


BALLAST), any heavy matter, as ſtones, gravel, iron, 


ſink a proper depth in the water, that ſhe may be capa- 


city of London by aliens, and even denizens, for certain 


BALLOON, or BALTTLOx, in a general ſenſe, implies 
any hollow body of a ſpherical form, be its compoſition 
| Of uſes what they will. 1 * F 
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BALLOON, in chemiſtry, is a large receiver of a round 
form, and very ſhort neck, 8 ; 

RALLOON, in architecture, ſignifies à round ball or 
globe, placed on the ' top of a pillar, &c. by way of 


51 don, in pyrotechny, is a kind of bomb made of 
board, and played in fite-Works, either in the 
r or water, in imitation of a real bomb. 
BALLOTADE, or BatoTADE, in the menage, the 
jeap of a horſe between two pillars, or on a ftraight line, 
made with juſtneſs of time, and with the aid of the hand 
and calves of the legs 3 and in ſuch a manner, that, when 
his fore-feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes 
of his hinder feet, without yerking out. 

BALLS, or BAaLLETs, in heraldry, make a frequent 
bearing in coats of arms, though they are never called 
by thoſe names, but acquire other denominations from 
their ſeveral colours. Thus, when the colour is or, they 
are termed beſants; when argent, plates; when azure, 
hurts ; when gules, torteaux ; when vert, pomeis; when 
fable, ogreſſes ; when purple, golpes ; when tanne, orenges ; 
and when ſanguine, guzes. | 

BALLUSTER, in architeQure, a kind of ſmall pillar 
uſed in balluſtrades. | 

BALLUSTRADE, a row or ſeries of balluſters joined 
by a rail, and fixed on a terras or the top of a building by 
way of ſecurity; as alſo to incloſe balconies, altars, 
fonts, ſtaircaſes, &c. 
BALM, or BALSAM; ſee BALSAM. 

BALM, or BAUM, in botany ; fee Baum. | | 
BALNEUM, a term much uſed by chemiſts to ſignify 
a veſſel filled with ſome matter, as ſand, water, or the 
like, in which others are placed for performing various 
operations that require leſs heat than a naked. fire. 

BALNEUM Arenaſum, or Siceum, a ſand, or dry heat; a 
veſſel filled with fand, aſhes, or filings of ſteel. 

BALNEUNM Marie, or Maris, a water bath, or a veſſel 
filled with water, which is made to boil, and in which 
the veflels containing the ingredients are placed. 

BAL NEUN Vaporis, a vapour bath, or when the veſſel 
containing the ingredients, on which the proceſs is to be 
— is heated by the vapour ariſing from boiling 
water. | Ws | 
BALSAM, Balſamum, an oily, reſinous, and odorous 
ſubſtance, flowing either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, 
from certain plants, of great virtues in the cure of ſeveral 
diſorders, | 
BALSAM of Gilead, or of Mecca, Opobalſamum, the 
moſt precious of all balſams ; and commonly called balm 
of Gilead. 

It is the produce of certain trees, which grew formerly 
in the valley of Jericho; but after the conqueſt of the 
Holy Land by the Turks, were removed to Grand Cairo, 
and afterwards to Mecca, where the balſam plantation is 
faid to be now guarded by Janiſſaries, and the reſinous 
juice collected for the ſultan only. 

We are not to imagine, that what is ſold by the drug- 


al 


price, is the true ſort: it is either the native juice of an- 
ſition of balſam of copaiba with diſtilled oils, &c. Hence 
we meet with opobalſams very different from one another, 
or agreeing only in external appearance. There is, or 
at leaſt was lately, a ſpecimen of the genuine balſam in 
the royal apotheca at Dreſden, received by king Au- 
guſtus, among other preſents, from the Grand Signior 
himſelf, 
The true balſam is of a pale yellowiſh colour, clear 
and tranſparent, about the conſiſtence of Venice turpen- 
tine ; of a ſtrong, penetrating, agreeable, aromatic ſmell, 
and a ſlightly bitteriſh pungent taſte : by age it becomes 
jellower, browner, and thicker, loſing by degrees, like 
ential oils, ſome of its finer and more ſubtile parts. 
o ſpread, when dropt into water, all over the ſurface, 
and to form a fine, thin, rainbow-coloured cuticle, ſo te- 
nacious, that it may be taken up entire by the point of a 
needle, were formerly held infallible criteria of the ge- 
auine opobalſam. But it has been obſerved, that other 
lams, when of a certain degree of conſiſtence, exhibit 
inele phznomena equally with the genuine, 
his balſam, according to Proſper Alpinus, is obtained 


gifts under the name of this balſam, at no very prone” 


other kind of tree, or what is more probable, a compo- 
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| from a ſmall ever-green tree or ſhrub, about the 626 of 
the privet or cytiſus, with flexible branches, and a few 
leaves, reſembling thoſe of rue; or rather of the lentifk 
tree, ſet in pairs along à middle rib, with an odd one at 
the end. The branches are covered with two membra- 
neous thin barks; the outermoſt of a reddiſh-brown colour, 
the inner greeniſh; the woody part is white. 1 he 
flowers are of a purpliſh white colour, in ſhape like thoſe 
of acacia : the fruit is a ſmall reddiſh-black berry, con- 
taining yellow ſeeds; | 

The wood is ſaid to be invdorous, the bark fragrant 
and aromatic, the flowers highly odoriferous ; the berries 
to be odorous, acrid, and bitter, and to yield a yellow li- 
— of the appearance of honey. The branches and 

ry berries have been ſometimes brought into Europe; 
and kept in the ſhops for medicinal uſe, the former under 
the name of xylobalſamum, the latter of carpobalſamum. 
But whatever ſmell or taſte theſe ſubſtances may have, 
when freſh, they have little of either as they come 
to us; 

The precious balſam exfudes in very ſmall quantity; 
from light inciſions made in the bark: according to the 
author abovementioned, it is at firſt white, of a very 
ſtrong penetrating ſmell, of the turpentine kind, but 
ſweeter and more fragtant, and of a bitter, acrid, aſtrin- 
gent taſte. It looks in part turbid and thick, like the oil 
newly exprefled from olives z afterwards it grows ex- 
tremely thin, limpid, and light; its colour changes to a 
greeniſh, then to a gold yellow, and, by long keeping, 
to that of honey : it now grows thick like turpentine; 
and loſes much of its fragrance. REP 

Inferior ſorts of balſam are ſaid to be obtained by 
boiling the branches in water. When the liquor begins 
to boil, a thin oil ariſes to the ſurface, and on conti- 
nuing the coction a groſſer and thicker one. 
| Mr. Geoffrey *. that a ſolution of balſam of 
Gilead, made in ſpirit of wine, turns milky on being 
poured into water, but does not depoſite any precipitate 3 
and that this mixture is uſed in F rance as a coſmetic; 
He _ an equal quantity of oil of almonds is previouſly 
mixed with the balſam; but this ingredient can be of no 
uſe, as it totally ſeparates and falls to the bottom, whilſt 
the balfam diſſolves in the ſpirit. | 

It is uſed in medicine to open obſtructions of the lungs, 
and to heal erofions from acrimony, and the worſt kinds 
of ulcerations. It is alſo preſcribed in aſthmas, pleurts 
ſies, and whenever expectoration is neceſſary, in inter- 
nal bruiſes, and to cleanſe the urinary paſſages. 

BALsAM of Tolu is commonly of a thicker conſiſtence 
than the foregoing, and more of a browniſh colour. 
When freſh, it has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of citrons. ; 

It is ſaid to be the produce of New Spain, and to ex- 
ſude in very hot weather from incifions made in the bark 
of a ſmall tree of the fir kind, called tolu. 

We have no particular deſcription of the tree which 
produces this balſam. Linnæus has given its generical 
characters, under the name of toluifera; and in theſe it 
differs greatly from the firs and pines, to which it is com- 
monly reſembled. The balſam is one of the moſt ele- 
gant and grateful of the ſubſtances of this claſs, and does 
not loſe much of its fragrance when by age it grows con- 
ſiſtent. It yields very little effential oil in diſtillation, 
but impregnates the diſtilled water ſtrongly with its fla- 
vour. By diſſolving in this water, in a gentle warmth, a 
proper quantity of fine ſugar, we obtain a balſamic ſyrup, 
greatly ſuperior to that made in the common manner with 
a decoction of the balſam. 

Its virtues are the ſame with that of Gilead, and is given 
in convulſions, and other diſorders of the breaſt, ſome- 
times in the form of pills, and ſometimes in electuary; 
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the yolk of an egg, and then mixed with water. 

BALSAM of Cepaiba, Cophabu, Copaif, Campaif, Cepaly- 
va, or Gamelo, is obtained from a tree of the ſame name; 
growing in the Brazils, near Rio de Janeiro. 

This balſam is of a pale yellowiſh colour, and thin 
conſiſtence. It is obſervable, that on mixing this juice 
with the watery ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, made by quiek- 
lime, a frothing, or efferveſcence, as it is called, enſues, 
ſtronger and of longer continuance than that produced 


by 


but the beſt form of giving it is in emulſion, diſſolved in 
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by the ſame ſpirit with any other natural balfam : by this | 
mark we may diſtinguiſh the genuine copaiba from the 
thin reſin of the turpentine or fir-tree, which is fre- 
quently mixed with or vended for it. This balſam is at 
preſent of very common uſe as a medicine. 

It is obſervable alſo of this balſam, that on being 
diſtilled in a retort, it gives over towards the end of the 
operation, an oil of a fine blue colour, preceded by a 
limpid, and a yellowiſh or browniſh one. Diſtilled with | 
water, it yields a large quantity of a limpid eſſential oil: 
from ſixteen ounces | have gained eight. 

The copaiba-tree is one of the large foreſt trees of 
Brazil and ſome other parts of America. Mr. Ray calls 
it Arbo balſamifera Brazilienſis fruftu monos permo. The 
leaves are roundiſh and oval, the flowers pentapetalous, 
the fruit a pod, containing a kernel like a filberd. The 
wood is of a deep red colour, and great hardneſs; and 
hence is employed in ornamental mechanic works; and is 
ſaid to be uſed alſo in dying. The balſam is extracted 
by making deep inciſions in the trunk of the tree, in the 
middle of the ſummer heats; if this operation is per- 
formed too early, no juice exſudes, in which caſe the 
wounds are for a time cloſed up. It is ſaid that twelve 
pounds of balſam iſſue from one tree in a few hours 
but that after once bleeding, it never affords any more. 

It is more deterſive and more fragrant than common 
turpentine ; paſſes very quickly by urine, and greatly 
aſſiſts in cleanſing thoſe paſſages ; for which reaſon it is 
frequently given in gonorrhæas, and all obſtructions and 
ulcerations of thoſe parts, 

BALsAM of Peru is obtained from certain trees of 
Peru and Mexico, differing ſomewhat from one another 
in appearance, and ſomewhat alſo in the quality of their 

uices, 

: The balſam-tree deſcribed, by Piſo, under the name 
of cabureiba, has ſmall leaves like thoſe of the myrtle, and 
a thick aſh-coloured bark, covered with a very thin red 
one; under this is lodged a yellowifh balſam, that im- 
[ws man the whole ſubſtance of the bark, which by age 
ecomes more and more fragrant. Hernandez deſcribes 
this balſam-tree, as having leaves like thoſe of the al- 
mond, and a thick bark like cork, from which the bal- 


ſam flows upon wounding the outer thin rind. Plunkenet | pe 


mentions a tree of the ſame kind in Virginia, by the name 
of "_ Virginiana, Piſaminis folio, Baccata Benzoinum re- 
dalens. 
There are three ſorts of balſam of Peru: 1. A colour- 
leſs or pale yellowiſh, called white, in appearance ſome- 
what reſembling. the opobalſam, and like it of a ſtrong 
ſmell: this is the native juice, collected and preſerved in 
the ſame ſtate wherein it iſſues from the tree. Amon 
us, it is rarely or never met with. 2. A dry balſam, or 
the foregoing inſpiſſated by the ſun's heat, in calabaſhes, 
or gourd-ſhells, in which it is ſometimes brought into 
Europe: this has ſomewhat of a reddiſh colour, and ſtill 
ſmells very agreeably. 3. The common or black Peru- 
vian balſam of the ſhops. This ſort is artificially ex- 
traded from the bark, branches, and leaves of the tree, by 
cutting them in pieces, and boiling them in water. The 
balſam is ſaid to ſeparate, and ariſe to the ſurface, from 
whence it is taken off, A portion of the gummy er 
other matter of the plant which the water extracts, is 
retained by the balſam, and falls to the bottom upon 
diſſolving it in ſpirit of wine. Pomet and others report, 
that this balſam is counterfeited or ſophiſticated with 
mixtures of expreſſed oils and other ſubſtances : but 
happily the balſam of Peru will not in any degree mingle 
with thoſe oils ; in which reſpect it differs — almoſt 
all the other reſinous bodies. | 
This balſam is of a thick conſiſtence, like honey; of 

a dark black colour in the maſs, but when ſpread thin of 
a clear reddiſh or yellowiſh brown, of an 8 ſtrong 
ſmell, ſomewhat approaching to that of a mixture of 
benzoine and ſtorax, and of a bitteriſh pungent taſte, 
eaſily inflammable, not in the leaſt miſcible with water, 
nor rendered turbid or white on being agitated with that 
fluid. It becomes ſoluble in water, like the other bal- 
ſams, by the mediation of yolk of eggs, or of ſugar ; 
when diſſolved by the latter, it ſoon ſeparates from the 
water, whilſt the former keeps it much longer ſuſ- 


a fragrant eſſential oil. Hoffman prepares alſo, a, graft 

ſpirit, by drawing over ſpirit of roſes from a mixture x 
the balſam with half its weight of ſalt of tartar, 
by moiſt fand. Diſtilled in a retort with an ope 


conſiderable quantity even of concrete ſaline flow 
milar to thoſe procured from that reſin. ers, fi- 


; uſed externally in the cure of wounds. 
alſo uſe it on account of its agreeable ſmell. 
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In diſtillation with water, it yields a ſmall q 
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Oderiferous BALSAMS are a fragrant kind of un 
enerally of a thick conſiſtence, compoſed of ſome fa 
enſe juice, joined with ſome diſtilled. oils of 


Various 
Boerhaave's method of preparing theſe b 
is this: Melt an ounce of fine pomatum, in a China 
Aly clear fire; then 
dually add a dram of white wax, ſhaved into thin pieces: 
after theſe are perfectly blended together, remove the 
veſſel from the fire; and when the matter begins 0 
thicken in cooling, drop in, by ſlow degrees, a dram dt 
any of the fragrant eſſential oils ; keep the whole con. 
tinually ſtirring, all the time the oil is dropping in, that 
it may perfectly mix : after which, ſet the veſſe in cold 
water, that the whole matter, immediately con 
by the cold, may keep in the ail and ſpirit. When the 
balſam is thoroughly cold, put it immediately up in veſſch 
of lead or pewter ; and, if theſe are cloſe covered, it will 
keep perfect a great many years. | 
Inſtead of pomatum and wax, the expreſſed oil of nut. 
ws may be uſed in this proceſs, after it has been 
waſhed in water, till perfectly inſipid, white, and in- 
odorous. | 
If theſe balſams are required to be of any colour, it 
may be eaſily given at pleaſure. A ſcruple of fine co. 
chineal, in fine powder, will tinge the balſam of a fine 
N z or the ſame quantity of the inſpiſſated juice of 
uckthorn berries, to a fine green; a little native cin- 
nabar will turn it ſcarlet : turmeric, yellow; and ſmalt, 
to a beautiful blue. Any of theſe may be uſed at plez- 
ſure, provided that they have no ill ſmell, or hurtful po- 
rties. 
Theſe balſams are prepared as rich perfumes, to raiſe 
the . ſpirit; and the nobleſt and richeſt of the 
eſſential oils ſhould therefore be uſed in them. The 
oils, principally directed by Boerhaave to this purpoſe, 
are thoſe of balm, calamus aromaticus, cinnamon, cedar, 
citron, cloves, jaſmin, lavender, white lilies, marjoran, 
mace, nutmeys, origanum, oranges, both thoſe of Chim 
and Seville; roſes, rhodium, and yellow ſaunders ; to 
which may be added, the natural balſams of Peru and 
Gilead ; theſe two being ſpontaneouſly fragrant without 
diſtillation. Boerhaave's Chemiſtry. | 
BALSAMICS, in pharmacy, ſoftening, reſtoring, 
healing, and cleanſing medicines, of gentle attenuating 
principles, very friendly to nature, | 
Theſe medicines, on account of their fine, ſubtile, 
and volatile ol, are not only grateful and agreeable to the 
conſtitution, but a& upon the fluids, as well as the ſolids, 
of human bodies; diffuſing their virtues through even 
part, and ſupplying the blood and humours with a ſe 
ſonable reinforcement of ſulphureous, warm, and ether 
parts, increaſing their inteſtine motions, and conveying 
vigour to the vital juices. 
ſucceſs, both 


Theſe medicines may be uſed with 
internally and Ys in all diſeaſes of the head 
omach and heart ; ſuch as pal- 
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| 
nerves, inal marrow, 
ſies, apoplexies,, numbneſs and torpor of the ſenſes, 
weakneſs of the memory, difficulty of hearing, i 
weakneſs and faintings ; they are alſo of ſingular ſerv 
in moſt diſorders of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and ar 
exquiſitely adapted to the old and infirm. 

BALSAMINA, Balſamine, in botany, the name of 3 
genus of plants, whoſe flower is of the polypetalous an 
malous kind; and is, in ſome ſpecies, four-leaved, 
in others, fix-leaved. In the four-leaved flowers, the 
upper leaf is arched, and the lower hollowed, and tei- 
minated by a tail, and the two fide leaves are large. 
In the ſix-leaved flowers of this genus, the flower lea: 


pended. 


has no tail, 
” In 
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the piſtil, which is furniſhed with two leaves, 
4 Levy part of the flowers, and at laſt be- 
comes a fruit.z ſometimes turbinated at one end, or both, 
and ſometimes emulating the ſhape of a, pod, conſiſting 
of ſeveral muſcles, as it were, and endued with an elaſtic 
force, and flying open with great violence. The ſeeds it 
contains are fixed tothe axis or placenta, _ 
Mr. Miller has enumerated nine, and M. Tournefort 
nineteen ſpecies of balſamina. | 
The common white, red, and purple kinds of this 
jant will come up in common ground, without any ar- 
tificial heat; and even be the ſtronger, and flower better, 
than if raiſed on hot beds. All the other varieties are 
raiſed from ſeeds ſown on hot beds in the ſpring, and 
afterwards planted into pots and borders. But t e fine 
double large kind, or immortal eagle-flower, as It is, 
called, requires to be ſet on a freſh hot bed, after it has 
deen raiſed on one, in order to bring it forward; other- 
wiſe it will not get into flower till a in the year, and 
will not ripen its ſeeds : there are two kinds of this beau- 
tiful ſpecies z one Eugen from the Weſt Indies, and 
called the cock's-ſpur, which produces large and ftrong 
plants, but flowers very late; the other is from China, 
and called the immortal eagle-flower, and is one of the 
fineſt annual plants we have, producing large double 
flowers, and continuing a long time in r, if ſhel- 
tered from violent winds and rain. This produces feeds 
very well with us; but, after a few years, they are apt 
to degenerate into ſingle flowers. When the young 
plants are raiſed in a hot bed, and are to be planted out 


into pots, ſuch are oy to be preferred as have ſtalks | 


finely ſpotted with red ; for theſe always produce red and 
double lowers. Miller's Did. | | 


BAMBOE, or BamBow, as they ſpell that word in 


the Indies, in botany, the name of a plant that multiplies 


very much by its root, from which ſprings a ramous of 
branchy tuft, after the manner of the European reeds ; 
of which, as well as the ſugar-cane, it is a ſpecies. The 
Indian bamboe is the largeſt kind of cane hitherto 
known. It is of an extraordinary heighth and bigneſs 
when it bears its bloſſom ; each ſhoot or cane is often, 
at the bottom, as large as a man's thigh, and decreaſes 
gradually to the top, where it bears a bloſſom or flower, 
like our reeds, in their proper ſeaſon, . + (21,1 
The bamboe grows in all the maritime countries of the 
Eaſt Indies. Its leaves are like thoſe of the other canes 
or reeds,, but neither ſo long nor ſo broad at their baſe, 
With theſe bamboes the Indians build their houſes, and 
make all ſorts of furniture, in a very ingenious manner, 
The wood is fo hard and ſtrong, that they ſerve very well 
to make piles for ſupporting their little houſes, built over 
rivers, or in plains overflowed at ſome ſeaſons of the year 
with water, They alſo make, with this wood, all forts 
of utenſils for their kitchens and tables. The thickeſt 
bamboes ſerve to make the ſticks or poles, with which 
the ſlaves or other perſons carry thoſe ſorts of litters, 
which are called palanquins, ſo generally uſed in all the 
Eaſt, They alſo make of that wood a kind of pails, in 
which the water keeps extremely cool. 

Don Ulloa, in his voyage to South America, has given 
us the following deſcription of the bamboe, great num- 
ders of which grow) near the river Guaiaquil. The 
bamboes, ſays he, are remarkable for their length and 
thickneſs, and the water contained in their tubes. Their 
uſual length is between fix and eight fathoms ; and tho' 
there is a difference in their ſize, the largeſt do not ex- 
ceed ſix inches in diameter, The, wood or ſide of the 
tube, is about ſix lines in thickneſs ; ſo that when the 
bamboe is opened, it forms a board near a foot and an 
half in breadth: and hence it will not appear ſtrange 
that houſes ſhould be built of ſuch materials. From the 
ume of their firft appearance, till they attain their full 
perſeAtion, when they are either cut down, or of them- 
(elves begin to dry, moſt of their tubes contain a quantity 
o water; but with this remarkable difference, that at 

uu moon they are entirely or very nearly full; and with 
the decreaſe of the moon, the water ebbs till at the con- 
junction little or none is to be found. This ingenious 
* adds, that he has himſelf cut them at all ſeaſons; | 
4 that he advances nothing but what he knows to be 
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© from frequent experience, . He alſo obſerved, that | 


B ANN 


the water during its decreaſe appeared turbid ; but abaut 
the time of the full moon as = as cryſtal. The In- 
dians add another. particular, that the water is not found 
in all the joints, one having water, and another not, al- 
ternately. This water is ſaid to be an excellent preſer- 
vative againſt the ill conſequence of any bruiſes; at le 

it is drank as ſuch by all who come from the mountains, 
where ſuch accidents are unavoidable: W 
be bamboes being cut; they are left to dry; whence 
they acquire ſuch a degree of ſtrength, that they ſerve 
either for rafters; beams, flooring, of even maſts for 


balzas. Ships which load with cacao are alſo cieled with 


them, to preſerve the timbers from the great heat of that 
fruit. They are alſo uſed as poles for — and in an 
infinite number of othet particulars. 
BANANA-TREE, a ſpecies of the muſa or plantain, 
rowing plentifully in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
ts leaves are near two yards long, and twelve inches 
wide. The fruit is ſix or ſeven inches long, and covered, 
when ripe, with a yellow and tender ſkin. It grows 
upon a ſtalk, bearing only one ſingle cluſter or bunch, 
which perhaps conſiſts of forty or fifty bananas. When 
the bunch is gathered, they cut off the ſtalk, otherwiſe 
it would bear no more fruit. The pulp of the fruit is 
as {oft as marmalade, and of a very pleaſant taſte; and it 
is ſaid to be very nouriſhing, to excite urine, and pro- 
voke to venery. |; * E 
BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow Niger 
gate wherewith any thing is bound, tied, or faſ- 
tened, — be 3 | | 
Banp, in architecture, a general name for any flat, 
low member, or moulding, that is broad, but not very 


deep. 
| 3 F Soldiers, in military affairs, thoſe who fight 


under the ſame flag or enſign. | 
BAND of Penſioners are a company of one hundred and 


twenty gentlemen, who receive a yearly allowance of 
one hundred pounds for attending on his majeſty on ſo- 


lemn occaſions, | 

BAND is alſo the denomination of a military order i 
Spain, inſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, for 
the younger ſons of the nobility, who, before their ad- 
miſhon, muſt. ſerve ten years, at leaſt, either in the army, 
or at court; and are bound to take up arms for the ca- 
tholic faith againſt the infidels. _ 

BanD, in ſurgery ; ſee BAN DAOR. 


— BANDAGE, in ſurgery, a fills, roller ſwathe, &c. 


applied to any part of the 2 | 
That bandages are very uſeful, and even neceſſary, fot 
curing the diſorders of the human body, is evident, not 


only from the teſtimonies of Hippocrates, Galen, and 


other eminent phyſicians, but alſo from this, that there 


can ſcarcely be any operation, in ſurgery, performed ſuc» 


ceſsfully without their aſſiſtance: for ſhould a ſurgeon 
perform an operation with the greateſt care, but miſcarry 
in the application of the bandage, all his endeavours 
would be to no purpoſe; and more eſpecially in the treat- 
ment of wounds, fractures, luxations, and amputations * 
and we often find, that, in fractures and luxations, after 
a proper reduction of the parts, the cure depends more 


on a ſkilful application of the bandage, to the part affect 


ed, than on the medicines: and in the caſe of violent 
hemorrhages, a proper application of the bandage and 
compreſſes proves the moſt effectual and ſpeedy remedy, 
as muſt be acknowledged by every one who has any ſkill 
in ſurgery ; not to mention that the applying and making 
a Yom oh after a genteel and ready manner, is juſtly 
reckoned among the good qualifications of a ſurgeon, as 


it gains him the eſteem of the ſpectators, and the confi- 


dence of his patient, which is of great influence in for- 
warding the cure; for both the one and the other judge of 
a ſurgeon's other abilities by his performance on ſuch oc- 
caſions. | 9 11. | 

By a bandage we underſtand a piece of linen cloth, of 
a ſhape and 2 ſuitable to the part of the body it is to 
be applied to: they are ſometimes of a ſquare figure, not 
unlike a napkin; but generally they are long and nar- 
row, when deſigned for fractures, Juxations, and wounds; 
or for retaining compreſſes, plaiſters, lint, or the like. 
The French make a diſtinQtion betwixt a band and a 
bandags ; by the firft they underſtand the looſe cloth, 
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before it be _— ; arid, by the other, the band, when 
applied to the body. , 

here are various kinds of bandages ; ſome are pecu- 
Har to one, and others common to ſeveral parts of the 
body: ſome again are ſimple, and others compound. 
Thoſe are called ſimple which are made of one entire 
piece of linen, without any other pieces joined to them : 
with reſpe& to theſe, we are to obſerve to make them of 
linen, cut according to the r of the whole piece, 
and commonly of three or four. fingers in breadth, fuit- 
able to the part of the body they are to be applied to. 

Theſe ſimple bandages may be rolled up at one or 
both ends, as the ſurgeon ſhall think more proper or 
neceſſary. 

There are four different ways of applying the ſimple 
bandage, which are diſtinguiſned by as many different 
names. 

1. The circular or annular bandage is when the upper 
rounds come exactly over the undermoſt. 2. The ob- 
tuſe or aſcia, in French, doloires, when the rounds aſcend 
or deſcend from each other, in the form of a ſcrew. 

3. The repent, in French, rampart, when the bandage 
is applied to the part affected in rounds ſeparate, and at a 
little diſtance from each other. 

4. Reflex, called by the French, renverſee ; when the 
bandage muſt be inverted, and turned back, as in thoſe 
applied to the legs, or other parts of the body, of differ- 
ent thickneſs. 

The matter of which bandages are generally com- 
poſed, is linen cloth; the neceſſary conditions of which 
are, firſt, that it be clean, partly for decency, and partly 
that it may not be offenſive to the wound : for, as Galen 
obſerves, a ſurgeon ought to ſtudy cleanlineſs and neat- 
neſs, as well as ufefulneſs, in his dreflings. Secondly, 
that it be not quite new, but wore for ſome time, which 
will render it more ſoft and ſmooth ; for new cloth, by 
its hardneſs and aſperity, would iritate, inflame, and 
make the parts itch ; at the ſame time, it ought not to 
be wore thin, becauſe that would make the bandage too 
weak, and ſubject to break. Thirdly, it ſhould be 
ſtrong, conſiſting of threads neither very coarſe, nor very 
tine; fince the Aſt will make it uneaſy to the patient, 
and the other will render it liable to ſtretch. Fourthly, 
it ſhould have no looſe threads, knots, or hems, nor any 
ſeams that can be avoided ; but if the length of the 
bandage ſhould make ſeams neceſſary, they ſhould be as 
even and as few as poſſible. Fifthly, and laſtly, as to 
length and breadth required in a bandage, that muſt be 
left to the diſcretion of the ſurgeon. - 

BANDALEER, or BAN DPELEER, in military affairs, 
a large leathern belt, thrown over the right Moufder, and 
hanging under the left arm; worn by the ancient muſke- 
teers, both for the ſuſtaining of their fire · arms, and for 
the carriage of their muſket charges, which being put up 
in little wooden caſes, coated with leather, were hung, 
to the number of twelve, to each bandaleer. | 
- BANDELET, or BanDLer, in architecture, any little 
band, or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric 
architrave. | 
BANDEROLL, alittle flag, in form of a guidon, ex- 
tended more in length than breadth, uſed to be hung out 
on the maſts of veſts, &c. 

BANDIT TI, a term peculiarly denoting companies 
of highwaymen, common in Italy and France; but ſome- 
times alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for robbers, pi- 
rates, out- lawed perſons, ruffians, &c. 

BANIANS, a religious ſet in the empire of the 
Mogul, who believe a metempſychofis, and will there- 
fore eat no living creature, nor even kill noxious ani- 
mals ; but endeayour to releaſe them when in the hands 
of others. | 

The Banians are ſaid to be ſo fearful of having com- 
munication with other nations, that they break their cups, 
if one of a different religion has drank out of them, or 
even touched them. It is ſaid, that if they happen to 
rouch one another, they purify and waſh themſelves be- 
fore they eat, or enter their own houſes. They carry, 
hanging to their necks, a ſtone, called tamberane, as big 
as an egg, and perforated in the middle, through which 
run three ſtrings: this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their 

reat god, and upon that account they have great reſpect 
ſhewn them by all the Indians, | 


BANISHMENT, a kiod of puniſlment, wherehy, 
Sunne perſon is obliged to leave the realm. | 1 

There are two kinds of baniſhment; one voluntary 
and upon oath ; the other upon compulſion, for {;,. 
crime or offence : the former, properly called abju "uy 
is now ceaſed ; the latter is chiefly enjoined by 5 — 
of 28 or other courts of juſtice. | 
By Magna Charta, none ſhall be outlawed, or baniſh, 
his country, but by lawful * of his peers, accord 
ing the law of the land, 9 Hen. III. 9. ; 

ANKE, in commerce, a common repoſitory, when 
many perſons agree to keep their money, to be alway, 
ready at their call or direQion : or certain ſocieties 
communities, who take the charge of other people; 
taoney, either to improve it, or to keep it ſecure. 

There are banks of various kinds, and different int 
nature of their conſtitutions and eſtabliſhments ; ſome 
are inſtituted wholly on the public account, and put un. 
der the direction of the magiſtrates, as the famous ban 
of Amſterdam, where the money depoſited therein ſha} 
be always kept for the uſe of the proprietors, and ſha 
never be let out for profit or advantage. 

Payments made by aſſignments upon this bank, are u. 
lued from 3 to 6 per cent. above the payment of the 
money in ſpecie, arifing from an opinion that the 
prietors entertain of the equity of its adminĩſtration; for 
judging themſelves ſecure, that their money lies al 
ready at hand, they ſeldom draw out large ſums, but 
make their mutual payments by transferring the ſuns 
from one man's account to another.. 

A ſecond ſort of bank is ſuch as conſiſts of a com 
of monied men, who being duly eſtabliſhed, and in 
rated by the laws of their country, agree to depoſite: 
conſiderable fund, or joint ſtock, to be employed for the 
uſe of the ſociety ; as Lending money upon good ſecurity, 
buying and ſelling bullion, gold and ſilver, difcounting 
bills of exchange, &c. 

A third ſort is the banks of private men, or partner- 
ſhips, who deal in the ſame way as the former, upon 
their own fingle ſtock or credit; and ſuch are the Lon- 
bard-ftreet, or other bankers, as they are called, Ther 
are public banks eſtabliſhed in moſt of the trading citirs 
of Europe, as in Venice, London, Paris, Amfſterdan, 
Hamburgh, &c. The bank of Venice is the moſt an- 
cient. It is eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn edict of the common- 
wealth, which enacts, that all payments of wholeſale 
merchandize, and letters of exchange, ſhall be in bank 
notes ; that all debtors ſhall be obliged to carry their 
money to the bank, and all creditors receive their money 
from the bank; ſo that payments are performed by: 
ſimple transfer, from the one perſon to the other. In 
matters of retail, effective payments are ſometimes mate, 
which do not diminifh, but rather augment the ſtock, by 
_ of the liberty of withdrawing their money at ple 

ure. | 

BAxk, in natural hiſtory, denotes an elevation of the 
ground, or bottom of the ſea, ſo as ſometimes to fur- 
mount the ſurface of the water, or at leaſt to leave the 
water ſo ſhallow, as uſually not to allow a veſſel to fe- 
main a float over it. | 

In this ſenſe, bank amounts to much the ſame as fit, 
ſhoal, &c. There are banks of ſand, and others of ſtone, 
called alſo ſhelves, or rocks. In the North-ſea they alſo 
ſpeak of banks of ice, which are large pieces of that mit- 
ter floating. Aubin. Dit. Marin. | 

Banks are uſually diſtinguiſhed by a duoy, poſt, or the 
like. On charts, ſand banks are uſually marked by 
little dots, and banks of ſtone, - by croſſes. The colours 
of the buoys are alſo varied accordingly, ſand banks be. 
ing denoted by light-coloured buoys, and rocks by black 
ones. | 

In large rivers, as the Elbe, &c. ſand banks, by high 
tides _ inundations, are liable to change places; ca 
is therefore taken to ſhift the buoys from time to time, © 
ſhew the true channel of the river. 

An exact knowledge of the banks, their extent, and 
the depth of water on them, makes the moſt eſſential pat 
of the ſcience of a pilot, and maſter of a ſhip; if the 
be large, and draw much water, great attention will be 
2 to keep clear of the banks; on the contraty, 


| it be ſmall, the ſame banks afford a ſure aſylum, _ | 
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ve the largeſt and ſtouteſt veſſels, which dare not 
_— here. By means of this barrier, many ſmall 
craft have eſcaped its enemy. ; ' 

BANKER, a perſon. who traffics and negotiates in 
money; who receives and remits money from place to 
place by commiſſion from correſpondents, or by means of 
bills or letters of exchange. 

In France, it is not requiſite that a man be a merchant, 

in order to carry on banking; for that trade is permitted 
to all ſorts of perſons, even to foreigners, ſo far as relates 
to foreign banking, or dealing by exchange. 
In Italy, the trade of a banker does not derogate from 
nobility, which is the reaſon why moſt of the younger 
{ons of the quality apply themſelves to that employment, 
in order to ſupport their families. The monied gold- 
ſmiths, in the reign of king Charles the ſecond, irſt ac- 
quired this name. See BANK. þ 

The Romans had two ſorts of bankers, whoſe office 
was much more extenſive than that of the bankers among 
us; theirs being that of public affairs, in whom were 
united the functions of a broker, agent, banker, and no- 
tory, managing the 3 — in money, aſſiſting 
in buying and ſelling, and drawing the writings neceſſary 
on all theſe occaſions. | 

BANKER, in bricklaying, a piece of timber whereon 
they cut the bricks. : 

The banker is fix feet long, or more, according to the 
number of men to work at it, and nine or ten inches 
ſquare : it is to be laid on two piers of timber, three feet 
high from the floor they ſtand on. | 

ANKING, the making of banks to oppoſe the force 
of the ſea, rivers, or the ke, and ſecure the land from 
being over-flowed thereby. 

With reſpect to the water which is to be kept out, 
this is called banking; with reſpect to the land, which is 
thereby to be defended, imbanking. . 

BANKING, in a ſalt work, the raiſing a fence againſt 
the ſea, whereby its waters may be kept out, excepting ſo 
much as is neceſlary for the preparation of the ſalt. 

BANKRUPT, any perſon, either man or woman, that 
by trading hath gotten other perſons — into his or her | 

hands, and concealeth himſelf from his creditors. It is 
not buying or —— of lands, but of perſonal things, 
that will make a perſon liable to be a bankrupt; nor is 
it buying only, but both. Every one that gets his live- 
lihood by buying and ſelling in trade, may fall under a 
ſtate of bankruptcy upon his failing: but adventurers in 
the Eaſt India company, members of the bank of Eng- 

land, or of the South-ſea company, ſhall not be adjudged 
bankrupts, in reſpect of their ſtock : alſo no perſon con- 
cerned as receiver-general of the taxes, &c. ſhall be a 
bankrupt. If a merchant gives over trade, and ſome 
years after becomes not ſolvent for money owed while a 
merchant, he is a bankrupt ; but if for new debts conti- 
nued on new ſecurity, it is otherwiſe. 

- BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relin- 
quiſhing of traffic in a merchant, a banker, or any other 
trader. See the article BANKRUPT. | 

The French make this difference between a bankruptcy 
and a failure, that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and frau- 
dulent, and the latter — and neceſlary, by means 
of accidents, &c. A failing, breaking, or ſtopping of 
payment, diminiſhes the merchant's credit; but does not 
note him with infamy, as bankruptcy does. 

When a merchant: fails to appear at the Exchange, 
without apparent reaſon, it is called a failing of preſence : 
the bankruptcy becomes open from the day he abſconds, 
or the ſeal is affixed to his effects. 

BAN, or Ban, Bannum, or Bannus, in the feudal law, 
a ſolemn proclamation or publication of any: thing. 
Hence the cuſtom of aſking, or bans, before mar- 
tiage. IE; 

1 in military affairs, a proclamation made in the 
= — beat of drum, ſound of trumpet, &c. requiring 
the ſtrict obſervance of diſcipline, either for the declaring 

* new officer, or puniſhing an offender. a 

ANN of the Empire, an imperial proſcription, being a 
Judicial puniſhment, wherewith ſuch as are acceſſary to 

Uſturbing the public peace, are judged unworthy of the 
lumunities and protection of the empire, and are out- 
awed or baniſhed, &c | | 


+. 

- BANNER denotes either a ſquare flag, or the princi- 
pal ſtandard belonging to a prince. 7 dah 

We find a multiplicity of opinions concerning the ety- 
mology of the word banner; ſome deriving it from the 
Latin bandum, a band or flag; others, again, from the 
German ban, a field or tenement, . becauſe landed men 
alone were allowed a banner; and, finally, there are 
ſome who think it is a corruption of panniere, from pan- 
= cloth, becauſe banners were originally made of 

oth, 

BANNERET, an ancient order of knights, or feudal 
lords, who poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals to 
—— under their on flag, when ſummoned thereto by 
the king. 1 

This order is certainly moſt honourable, as it never was 
conferred but upon ſome heroic action performed in the 
field. Anclenty. there being but two kinds of knights, 
great and little, the firſt were called bannerets, the ſecond 


the middle nobility. 


In France they are ſaid to tranſmit their degree to 
their poſterity : but in England it dies with them. We 
have had none of this order created in England, ſince the 
time of king Charles I. ſo that this order is now become 
extinct among us. "6h 

The form of the banneret's creation was this; on a 
day of battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king, 
or general, who cutting off the train, or ſkirt thereof, and 
making it a ſquare, returned it again; the proper banner 
of bannerets, who, from hence, are ſometimes called 
knights of the ſquare flag. | . 

ANQUET, in the menage, that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle that is — * the eye, which being 
rounded like a ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extremi- 
'ries of the bitt to the Ib, and that in ſuch a manner, 
that the banquet is not ſeen, but covered by the cope, or 
that part of the bitt that is next the branch. | 

BANQUET Line, an imaginary line drawn, in making 
a bitt along the banquet, and prolonged up or down to 
adjuſt the Jefigned force or weakneſs of the branch, in 
order to make it ſtiff or eaſy, 

BAND, or BANQUETTSE, in fortification, a little 
foot bank, or elevation of earth, forming a path, which 
runs along the infide of a parapet, upon which the 
muſketeers get up in order to diſcover the counterſcarp, 
or to fire on the enemy in the moat, or in the covert- 


way. | 

BANTAM-WORK, a kind of Indian painting, and 
carving on wood, reſembling Japan work, only more 
Bays and decorated with a great variety of gaudy co- 
ours, on 

Bantam work is of leſs value among the connoiſſeurs, 
though ſometimes preferred, by the unſkilful, to the true 
Japan work. Formerly it was in more uſe, and eſteem, 
than at preſent, and the imitation of it much practiſed b 
our japanners. There are two ſorts of Bantam, as well 
as of Japan work ; as, in the latter, ſome are flat, lying 
even with the black, and others high and emboſſed : fo, 
in Bantam-work, ſome are flat, and others in-cut, or 


with this difference, that the Japan artiſts work chiefly 
in gold and other metals, and thoſe of Bantam generally in 
colours, with a ſmall ſprinkling of gold here and there : 
for the flat Bantam work is done in colours, mixed with 

m-water, proper for the thing deſigned to be imitated. 
For the carved, or in-cut kind, the method of perform- 
ing it is thus deſcribed by an ingenious artiſt: 1. The 
wood is to be primed with whiting and ſize, ſo often, till 
the primer lie near a quarter of an inch thick ; then it is 
to be water-plained, 1. e. rubbed with a fine wet cloth, 
and, ſometime after, rubbed very ſmooth, the blacks laid 
on, varniſhed up with a good body, and poliſhed well, 
though with a gentle hand. This done, the deſign is 
to be traced out with vermillion and gum- water, exactly 
in the manner wherein it is intended to be cut; the fi- 
gures, trees, buildings, &c. in their due proportion; 
then the 2 is applied, with other tools of proper 
ſhapes, differing according to the workman's fancy : with 
theſe he cuts deep or ſhallow, as is found convenient, but 
never deeper than the whiting lies; the wood being never 


5 ny | | to feel the edge of the inſtrument. Lines, or parts of 


the 


batchelors; the firſt compoſed the upper, and the ſecond 


carved into the wood, as we find in many large ſcreens ; 


PCA. 
a. 85 4 


BAP 


was conferred by a perſon called to the mini 11 
he was alſo orthodox in the faith. This berge * 


B A P 


the black, are ſti}! to be left ſor the draperies, and other 


were wont to prepare candidates for the more ſacred 
functions of their religion by a ſolemn ablution ; that, by 
this affinity of ſacred rites, they might draw the Gentiles 
to embrace their religion, and the proſelytes (in gaining 
of whom they were extremely diligent) might the more 
eaſily comply with the tranſition from Gentiliſm to 
N In confirmation of this opinion, he obſerves; 

rſt, that there is no divine precept for the baptiſm of 
proſelytes, God having enjoined only the rite of circum- 
ciſion, for the admiſſion of ſtrangers into the Jewiſh re- 


out-lines, and for the diſtin&ion of one thing from an- ort! matter 1 
other; the rule being to cut where the white is, and leave | of preat buſtle in the church; and hence aroſe the famous . 
the black untouched. The carving being finiſhed, then controverſy between Cyprian, and Stephen biſhop of 
take to the pencil, with which the colours are laid into Rome, concerning the re· baptiſing thoſe who had been b 
the cut work: after this, the gold is to be laid in thoſe | baptiſed by heretics, Cyprian aſſerting that they ought to i 
places which the deſign requires F, for N * a x 1 and Stephen maintaining the contrary * 
ſtrong thick gum- arabic water is taken, and laid with a ITE | m r x 
pencil on TOES and, while this remains wet, leaf- ; What opinion the church had of the validity of bap. t 
gold is cut with a ſharp ſmooth edged knife, in little tiſm, when performed even by perſons not veſted with , 0 
pieces, ſhaped: to the bigneſs and figure of the places ſacred character, appears from the remarkable of 9 
where they are to be laid, Theſe being taken up with | Athanaſius, who, when a wk and being at play with his f. 
a little cotton, they dab them with the ſame cloſe to the |-companions, was choſen biſhop, and others, perſonati 0 
um- water, which affords a rich luſtre. The work thus catechumens, were baptiſed by him with the uſual cere. ti 
Fniſhed, they clear up the black with oil, taking care not | Momes ; which baptiſm was adjudged to be valid by 8 
to touch the colours. The European workmen ordi- Alexander, the then biſhop of Alexandria. ey s 
narily uſe braſs duſt, which is leſs bright and beautiful. The perſons baptiſed were either infants, or adults, 
Park: Treat. of Japan, c. 13. p. 37, & 2 To prove that infants were admitted to the ſacrament of c. 
| BAPTISM, in theology, the ceremony of — baptiſm, we need only uſe this argument; none were th 
or a ſacrament whereby a perſon is admitted into the admitted to the euchar iſt till th had received baptiſm. ſa 
Chriſtian church. bf but in the primitive church, children received the ſacm. 
The word is formed from the Greek, gave, of | Ment of the Lord's-ſupper as appears from what Cy. ti 
ga, to dip, or waſh, prian relates concerning a ſucking child, who ſo Violently pl 
Grotius is of opinion, that the rite of baptiſm had its refuſed to taſte the ſacramental wine, that the deacon 0 
original from the time of the deluge; immediately after Was obliged forcibly to open her lips, and pour it down la 
which he thinks it was inſtituted in memory of the world her throat. Origen writes, that children are, baptiſed th 
having been. purged by water, Some learned men think for the purging away of the natural filth and original 
it was added to circumciſion, ſoon after the Samaritan | 1mpurity inherent in them, We might add the teſtimo- _ 
ſchiſm, as a mark of diſtinction to the orthodox Jews. | nies of Irenæus and Cyprian ; but it will be ſufficient to ch 
Spencer, who is fond of deriving the rites of the Jewiſh mention the determination of an African goes held to 
religion from the ceremonies of the Pagans, lays it down | A. D. 2 54 at which were preſent ſixty. ſix N ra 
as a probable ſuppoſition, that the Jews received the bap- The occaſion of it was this : A certain biſhop, Called m 
tiſm of proſelytes from the neighbouring nations, who Fidus, had ſome ſcruples concerning the time of baptiſing tif 


infants, whether it ought to be done on the ſecond, or 
third day, after their birth, or not before the eighth day, 
as was obſerved with reſpect to circumciſion under 
Jewiſh diſpenſation. His ſcruples were propoſed to this 
{ynod, who unanimouſly decreed, that the baptiſm of 
children was not to be deferred ſo long, but that the 
grace of God, or baptiſm, ſhould be given to all, and 
moſt eſpecially unto infants. » ; 
As tor the time, or ſeaſon, at which baptiſm vu 
uſually adminiſtered, we find it to have been reſtrained to 


ligion. Secondly, that, among foreign nations, the | the two ſolemn feſtivals of the ; Eaſter and Whit- 
Egyptians, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, and others, it was ſuntide: at Eaſter, in memory of Chriſt's death and te- | 
cuſtomary that thoſe who were to be initiated into their fur rection, correſpondent to which are the two parts of p 
myſteries, or ſacred rites, ſhould be firſt purified by dipping | the Chriſtian life, repreſented and ſhadowed out in bap. lu 
their whole body in water. That learned writer adds, as tiſm, dying unto ſin, and riſing again unto new neſ of int 
a farther conficmation of his opinion, that the cup of | life; and at Whitſuntide, in memory of the Holy Gba: = | 
bleſſing likewiſe, added to the paſchal ſupper, ſeems being ſhed upon the Apoſtles, the ſame, in ſome mez- 6. 
plainly to have been derived from a pagan original: for | ſure, being repreſented and conveyed in baptiſm. It i 1 
the . at their feaſts, had one cup, called a707ypoy | © be obſerved, that theſe ſtated returns of the time of — 
ayals Sao, the cup of the good dæmon, or god, baptiſm related only to perſons in health: in other caſes, * 
which they drank at the concluſion of their entertain- ſuch as fickneſs, or any preſſing necefity, . the time of Ba 
ment, when the table was removed. Since then a rite of | daptiſm was regulated by occaſion and op ortunity. _—_ 
Gentile original was added to one of the Jewiſh ſacra- The place of baptiſm was at firft unlimited; being 2 
| ments, viz. the puſſover, there can be no abſurdity in | ſome pond. or lake, ſome — or river, but always a af 
i ſuppoſing, that baptiſm, which was added to the other | near as poſſible to the place of public worſhip. Alter- — Y 
8 ſacrament, namely circumciſion, might be derived from wards they had their baptiſteries, or, as we call them, nod 
+ the ſame ſource. In the laſt place, he obſerves, that fonts, built at firſt near the church, then in the church- 
. Chriſt, in the inſtitution of his ſacraments, paid a pecu-porch, and at laſt in the church itſelf. There were many _ 
q liar regard to thoſe rites which were borrowed from the | in thoſe days who were deſirous to be baptiſed in the river 1 
„ Gentiles: for, rejecting circumciſion and the paſchal Jordan, out of reverence to the place where Our Saviour fels 
1 ſupper, he acted into his religion baptiſm and the ſa- himſelf had been baptiſed, _ mates of ma: 
11 cred cup: thus preparing the way for the converſion and | . The perſon to be baptiſed, if an adult, was firſt ex- 1 
reception of the Gentiles into his church. amined by the biſhop, or officiating prieſt, who put — * 
It is to be obſerved, under this head of Jewiſh baptiſm, | queſtions to him; as firſt, whether he abjured the dev 2 


that the proſelyte was not to be baptiſed, till the wound 
of circumciſion was perfectly healed ; that then the cere- 
mony was performed by plunging him into ſome large, 
natural, receptacle of water; and that baptiſm was never 
after repeated in the ſame perſon, or in any of his poſte- 


rity, who derived their legal purity from the baptiſm of 


their anceſtor. 7. 2 11 
In the primitive Chriſtian church, the office of haptiſing 
was veſted principally in the, biſhops, and prieſts, or 
paſtors of the reſpective pariſhes: but, with the conſent 
of the biſhop, it was allowed to the deacons, and, in caſes 


of neceſſity, even to laymen, to baptiſe; but never, under 


any neceſſity whatever, was it permitted to women to 


and all his works; ſecondly, whether he gave 2 

aſſent to all the articles of the Chriſtian faith: to both 
which he anſwered in the affirmative, Concerning theſe 
| baptiſmal queſtions, Dionyfius Alexandrinus, in his letter 


to Xiſtus, biſhop of Rome, ſpeaks of a certain ſcrupulous 
perſon in his church, who, being preſent at baptiſm, #4 


exceedingly troubled when he heard the queſtions and 
anſwers of W were anſwered hey old 
or god-fathers. hether the uſe of ſpe s was 8 


as the Apoſtles days, is uncertain : perhaps it was not, 
ſince Juſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of the method and form of 
baptiſm, ſays not a word of them. 3. 

APTISMAL, ſomething belonging to baptim: tho 


perform this office. Nor was it enough, that baptiſm | 


we ſay, baptiſmal vow, * preſents, &c. B APTIST S 


BAR. 


ISTS, in church hiſtory, the name by which 
. ES love to diſtinguiſh themſelyes. See Ax A- 
„ BAPTIsTERV. the place in which the ceremony of 
baptiſm is performed. In the ancient Chriſtian church, 
it was one of the exedræ or buildings diſtinct from the 
church itſelf, So Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, ſpeaking of 
the magnificence 'of his friend s, ſays he built 
two churches and a baptiſtery between them both, Tet 


conſiſted of a Tpoavatoy orxoy, a porch, or ante-room, 


where the perſons to be baptiſed made their confeſſion of 
faith, and an eow7epoy 010, Or inner-room, where the 


eremony of baptiſm was performed, Thus it continued 
till the fixth century, at which time the baptiſteries be- 


an to be taken into the church porch, and afterwards | | 


into the church itſelf, 


The baptiſteries were very large and capacious, be- 


auſe the ſtated times of baptiſm returning but ſeldom, 
there were uſually great multitudes to be baptiſed at the 
ſame tine. tet EY | 
Some have confounded the baptiſtery, or place of bap- 
tiſm, with the font, in which the catechumen was 
plunged : but the baptiſtery was, properly ſpeaking, the 
whole houſe, or building, in which the font ſtood ; which 
latter was only the fountain or pool of water in which 
the immerſion was performed. | 


Some learned men have obſerved, that anciently there 


was but one baptiſtery in a city, and that at the biſhop's 
church. Some remains of this ancient cuſtom are ſtill 


to be obſerved in ſeveral great cities of Italy: for Du- 
rantus informs us, that, at Piſa, Bononia, Orvieto, Par- 


ma, and even at Florence itſelf, they have but one bap- 
tiſtery and font for the whole city at this day. In length 


of time, baptiſteries were ſet up in country pariſhes, with 


the ſpecial allowance however of the biſhop. 


BAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes a flender piece of 


wood or iron for —_— cloſe together. 


Bas, in courts of juſtice, an incloſure made with a 


ſtrong partition of timber, where the council are placed 


to plead cauſes. It is alſo applied to the benches where 


the lawyers or advocates are ſeated, becauſe anciently 


there was 2 bar to ſeparate the pleaders from the —— 


and others. Hence our lawyers, who are called to t 
bar, or licenſed to plead, are termed barriſters, an appel- 
lation equivalent to licentiate in other countries. 


ſufficient to deſtroy the plaintiff's action. It is divided 


into bar ſpecial, bar to common intendment, bar tem- 


poral, and bat perpetual. Bar ſpecial falls out upon-ſome 
ſpecial circumſtances of the caſe in queſtion, as where an 
executor being ſued for his teſtator's debt, pleads that he 
had no goods in his hands at the day on which the writ 
was ſued out. Bar to common intendment is a general 


bar, which commonly diſables the plaintiff's declaration. |. 


Bar temporary is ſuch as is good for the preſent, but 


may afterwards fail; and bar perpetual is that which | 


overthrows the plaintiff's action for ever. In perſonal 
. actions, once barred, and ever fo, is the general rule, but 
it is intended, where a bar is to the right of the cauſe, 
not where a wrong action is brought. 


Bas, in heraldry, an ordinary reſembling the feſs, but 


much ſmaller. 

It differs from the feſs only in its narrdwneſs. The 
fels is alſo confined to a ſingle place, whereas the bar 
may be placed in any part of the ſhield. 

AR, in or han Frog implies the higheſt part of a. 
horſe's mouth, between the grinders and tuſhes, that part 
only which lies under and at the fide of the bars, retain- 
ing the name of gum.  _-; 
Bax, in muſic, a ſtroke drawn perpendicularly acroſs 
the lines of a piece of muſic, including, between every 
two bars, a certain quantity, or meaſure of time, whic 
is different, according as the muſic is either triple or 
common. In the former the meaſure of three crotchets 
s included, in the latter four. The principal uſe of bars 

is to regulate the beating of time. 

Bas, in hydrography, implies a bank of ſand, gravel, 
Ke. lying before the mouth of a river, harbour, &c. which 
always obſtruds the paſſage, and ſometimes totally pre- 

vents the navigation. | 


BAR 


1 BAR-MASTER, — miners, the perſon who keeps 
the diſh, or gage, for meaſuring the ore. 

-BaR-SHOT. See SHOT. | 
| BARACEKS. See Barracks. | | 
1 -- BARALIPTON, among logicians, the firſt indirect 
mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſm, 
When the two firſt propoſitions are general, and the 
| third particular, the middle term being the ſubject in the 
r and the predicate in the ſecond, the ſyl- 
logiſm is ſaid to be in baralipton. The following is of 
this kind : Un. 

B a. Every evil ought to be feared; 

RA. Every violent paſſion is an evil; 
LIP. Therefore ſomething that ought to be feared 

is a violent paſſion. | 


BARALO TTS, Baraletti, a ſe& of heretics at Bologna 
in Italy, among whom all things, even their wives and 
children, were in common. - They were alſo called obe- 


| 


| 4entes, or compliers, becauſe they readily complied with 


every thing that tended to promote debauchery, 
BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire, who were intruſted with the keys of the city 
gates, where the emperor reſided, Codinus ſays, they 
were officers who kept guard at the door of the emperor's 
bed-chamber, or dining room. | 
BARBACAN, or BAR BIcAx, properly ſignifies the 
outer wall, or exterior defence of a city or fortreſs. 
 BARBACAN alſo implies a fort at the entrance of a 
bridge, or in the out-let of a city, having a double wall 
with towers. | | 
It likewiſe. denotes an aperture made in the walls of a 
fortreſs, to fire through upon the enemy. | 
BARBACAN, in architecture, is a canal or opening left 
in the wall, in order to give room for the water to run in 
and out, when buildings are erected in places liable to be 


|-overflowed, &c. 


- BARBADOES-TAR, Petroleum Barbadenſe, in the 
materia medica, a fluid bitumen, or mineral oil, of a 
reddiſh colour, and thick conſiſtence, approaching to 
that of treacle, or common tar. It is. found in ſeveral 
of our American dominions, ' eſpecially in that iſland 
from which it receives its name. | 

This bitumen is greatly eſteemed by the Americans as 


A ſudorific, and frequently given in diſorders of the 
Bas, in law, a plea of a defendant which is ſaid to be 


- breaſt, It is alſo uſed as an external diſcutient and an- 
 tiparalytic. . | 
BARBARA, in logic, is a name given by the ſchool- 
men to the firſt mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms, 

A ſyllogiſm, in barbara, is that whoſe propofitions are 
all univerſal and affirmative ; the middle term being the 
ſubje& of the firſt propoſition, and the attribute in the 
ſecond : as, 


B ar. Every wicked man is miſerable; 
BA. All tyrants are wicked men ; 
RA. Therefore all tyrants are miſerable. 


BARBARISM, in grammar, an offence againſt the 
purity of ſtyle or language; or a hard and coarſe ex- 
preſſion, never uſed by polite authors. 

BARBE, a name uſually given to a Barbary horſe, 
greatly eſteemed for its beauty and ſwiftneſs. 

BARBE, in the military art, is a term applied- to the 
firing of cannon. Thus, to fire in barbe, is to fire the 
cannon over the parapet, inſtead of firing through' the 
embraſures. The parapet muſt not be above three feet and 
a half high, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to fire in this 
manner, | 
Bars, among our anceſtors, ſignified the armour of a 
knight's horſe. | | 
BARBEL., Barbus, the name of a river fiſh, and fo 
called from its having a barb or beard under its noſe, 

BARBERY, in botany ; ſee BERBERIS. | 
BARBLES, or Barss, in farriery, are ſmall ex- 
ereſſences under the tongue, and which may be diſcovered 
by drawing it aſide, and cured. by cutting them cloſe off, 
and waſhing the part with brandy, or ſalt and water. 

BARCALAO, a ſpecies of cod reſembling that of 
Newfoundland, caught in ſeveral parts of the South- ſea, 


| particularly on the coaſt of the iſland of Juan Fernandes, 


K k k BAR- 


BAR 


| BARCA-LONGA, a ſmall coaſting veſſel in Spain, 
fitted with pole-maſts, (i. e. ſingle maſts, without any 
2 or upper · part) and high ſquare ſails, called 
lug-wſails. 
BARD, a poet among the ancient Gauls and Britons, 
who ſung the-praiſes of heroes, in order to recommend 
virtue, and compoſe the diſſenſions _—_ 

Some writers have confounded the bards with the 
druids; but this is a miſtake. They had their name from 
their office of chanting hymns, which were accompanied 
with muſical inſtruments, and conſidered as the diCtates 
of their gods ; ſo that it is no wonder they were held in 
the higheſt eſteem. It is even ſaid that they could at 
any time ſtop whole armies at the point of engaging by 
their interpoſition. 

BARDANA Major, burdock or clotbur, in botany, a 
biennial plant, common by road fides, ſufficiently known 
by its ſcaly heads or burs : the leaves are very large, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a heart, of a deep green colour 
above, and whitiſh underneath ; the ſeeds flatted, nearly 
oval, ſomewhat crooked, lightly ſtriated, of a dark brown 
or blackiſh colour : the root large, ſtraight, browniſh on 
the outſide and white within, compoſed of a thick corti- 
cal-part, and a ſpongy medullary ſubſtance, with more or 
leſs of a woody ſeptum between them, 

The roots of burdock have very little ſmell, and a 
weak taſte, chiefly ſweetiſh, mixed as it were with a ſlight 
bitteriſhneſs and roughneſs. Boiled in water, they impart 
a browniſh colour, and a ſoft vapid kind of taſte : extracts 
made from them, both by water and by rectified ſpirit, 

are weakly ſweetiſh, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſubſa- 
line. Theſe roots are recommended as mild diuretics, 
diaphoretics, and ſweeteners, in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, 
uty, and venereal diſorders ; and are ſuppoſed to be of 
imilar or ſuperior virtue to china-root and ſarſaparilla, to 
which, in their ſenſible qualities, they have a conſiderable 
reſemblance. They are uſed chiefly, and to the beſt ad- 
vantage, in the form of a decoction: two ounces of the 
dried root are boiled in three pints of water, till one pint 
is waſted, and a pint or more of the ſtrained liquor taken 
warm every day, | 

The expreſſed juice of the leaves has been ſometimes 
given to the quantity of a quarter of a pint or more, in 
the ſame intentions. The leaves are bitterer and more 
ſaline than the roots, and have nothing of their ſweetiſh- 
neſs: the juice, depurated, and inſpiſſated to the conſiſt- 
ence of an extract, diſcovers a moderately ſtrong, pene- 
trating, ſaline bitterneſs. | 

Theſe ſeeds alſo are bitteriſh and flightly aromatic; 
and have been given, in doſes of a dram, as a diuretic, 
and as an aperient in diſorders of the breaſt. A good 
deal of care is requiſite, to clear them thoroughly from 
the prickly matter with which they are covered, and 
which, if ſwallowed, immediately diſcovers how much it 

offends the parts it paſſes through, by the uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions it produces in the throat. 
BARDESANITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics in the ſecond century, the followers of Barde- 
ſanes, a native of Edeſſa, in Meſopotamia. 
They held the devil to be a ſelf-exiſtent independant 
Being; and taught that Chriſt was not born of a woman, 
but brought his body with him from heaven ; main- 
tained that God himſelf was ſubjeQ to fate; and that 
virtue and vice depended on the influence of the ſtars, 
BARGAIN, in commerce, a contract or agreement 
in buying and ſelling. 
BARGAIN and Sale, in law, is properly a contract, 
made of manors, lands, and other things, transferring the 
1 thereof from the bargainer to the bargainee, for 
a conſideration in money. : 
This method of conveying lands was created and eſta- 
bliſhed by the 27th of Henry VIII. cap. 10. which exe- 
cutes all uſes raiſed; and as this ed a more ſecret 
way of conveying than was known to the policy of the 


| 


common law, the enrollment of the bargain and ſale was 


made neceſſary by the ſixteenth chapter of the ſtatute. 
| Cunningham's Low Dia, 

BARGE, a veſſel or boat of ſtate, curiouſly decorated, 

furniſhed with elegant apartments, canopies and cuſhions, 


equipped with a band of rowers, and adorned with flags 


BAR 


and ſtreamers : they are generally uſed for proceffions” 
the water, by — — & ſtate, or m — 
— cities : of this fort we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
amous galley of Cleopatra. There are li 2 
of a ſmaller kind for admirals and captains of the xr 
navy, calculated to be eaſily hoiſted into and out of the 
ſhips to which they belong. Barges are alſo'flat-bot. 
tomed veſſels of burthen for lading and diſcharging ſhips, | 
and removing their cargoes in a harbour. See Licuren, 
Pram, Kezr. x Ly pe | 
BarGEe-CovuPLEs, in architecture, a beam mortiſed 
into another, to ſtrengthen the building. 9451 
BARGE-CouRsE, with bricklayers, implies that part 
of the tiling which projects over without the principat 
rafters, in all ſorts of buildings where there is either 3 
gable-end, or a kirkin-head. | | 
BARILLA, a ſpecies of pot- aſh, ſometimes called 
ſoda, and prepared in Spain from a plant called kalz 
See K ALI. if 
BARING of Trees, in agriculture, implies the taki 
away part of the earth about the roots, that the rain 
ſnow water, during the winter, may penetrate furthet 
into them. This operation is generally performed in the 
autumn. | 
BARK, Cortex, the exterior part of trees, correſpond- 
ing with the ſkin of an animal. The bark of the oat 
has been long uſed in tanning leather, and even thought 
eflential to that operation ; but a different ſubſtance has 
been lately diſcovered, which anſwers the purpoſe full as 
well, and may be procured at a much cheaper rate; we 
mean oak ſaw-duft, or the chips of oak reduced to pow- 
der. This valuable ſecret was lately purchaſed by the ſo- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, &c. See the article 
TANNING. | 
— BAR k. See the article QUtnquina. 
ARK, in naval affairs, a general name given to ſmall 
ſhips: alſo a ſhip of three maſts, without any mizen-top 
maſt : likewiſe a name to diſtinguiſh a veſſel with a broad 
ſtern, without any figure on the prow or ſtem. See 
Heap, Top-MAsST, STERN. E. 
BARKING of Trees, the peeling off the rind or bark. 
It is neceſſary, in our climate, to perform this opera- 
tion in the month of May; becauſe, at that ſeaſon only, 
the bark is, by the great quantity of ſap, ſeparated from 
the wood, S 
BARLEY, Hordeum, a gramineous, frumentaceous 
plant, whoſe ſeeds are of the larger ſort, covered with a 
huſk growing in a ſpike, and the grains bearded. 
Cultivation of BARLEY. Some ſow barley upon land 
where wheat grew the former year; but, when this is 
practiſed, the ground ſhould be ploughed the beginning 
of October, in a dry time, laying it in ſmall ridges, that 
the froſt may mellow it the better ; and this will improve 
the land greatly : then, in March, the ground is ploughed 
again, and laid even, where it is not very wet; but in 
ſtrong wet lands the ground ſhould be laid round, and 
the furrows made deep to receive the wet. When this 
is finiſhed, the ſeed ſhould be ſown with a broad caſt, at 
two 1 the firſt being harrowed in once, the ſecond 
ſhould be harrowed until the ſeed is buried. The com- 
mon allowance of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre. 
It is a very common fault with farmers to ſow too much 
grain of all ſorts on their land ; not conſidering that, if 
the roots of corn ſtand very cloſe together, there will not 
be room for them to put out many ſtems ;z ſo that fre- 
quently there is not more than two or three ſtalks to 2 
root; whereas, if the roots were farther diſtant, there 
might be ten or twelve, and on. land many more. 
We have counted upwards of ſeventy ſtalks of barley from 
one root, which was tranſplanted in a garden, where the 
2 was light, but not rich: and are ſatisſied, by 
everal experiments, that, where barley is ſown early upon 
light ground, it ſhould not be too thick; for, if it 1 
rolled two or three times before it ſtalks, the roots, by 
being preſſed, will ſhoot out a great number of ſtalks; 
and it will not be ſo liable to lodge with wet, as the bar- 
ley which is ſown thick; ſo muſt conſequently be draw! 
up much taller, and have weaker ſtalks. 
When the barley is ſown, the ground ſhould be rolled 
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after the firſt ſhower of rain, to break the clods, and uy 


ſmooth, which will render it better to mow 
” nr the earth to lie cloſer to the roots of the 


corn, W 


here barley is ſown upon new broken up-land, the 
ulual method is, to plough up the land in March, and let 
it lie fallow until June; at which time it is ploughed 
,oain, and ſown with turnips, which are eaten by ſheep 


and then in March following the ground is ploughed 
aoain, and ſown with barley as before. 2 
There are many people who ſow clover with their bar- 
ey; and ſome have ſown the lucern with barley ; but 
neither of theſe methods is to be.commended ; for, where 
there is a good crop of barley, the clover or lucern muſt 
de ſo weak as not to pay for ſtanding : ſo that the better 
way is to ſow the barley alone, without any other crop 
among it; and then the land will be at liberty for any 


but this practice of ſowing clover, rye-graſs, and other 
graſs ſeeds, with corn, has been ſo long and univerſally 
eſtabliſhed among farmers, that there is little hope of 
prevailing with thoſe people to alter a cuſtom which had 
been handed down to them from their predeceſſors, altho 
there ſhould be many examples produced to ſhew the ab- 
ſurdity of this practice. | | | | 
The time for cutting of barley is when the red colour 
of the ears is off, and the ftraw turns yellow, and the ears 
begin to hang down, In the north of England they 
always reap their barley, and make it up in ſheaves, as is 
practiſed here for wheat; by which method, they do not 
loſe near ſo much corn; and it is alſo more handy to 
fack: but this method cannot ſo well be practiſed where 
there are many weeds amongſt the corn, which is too 
frequently the caſe in the rich lands near London, eſpe- 
cially in moiſt ſeaſons; therefore, when this is the caſe, 
the barley muſt lie on the ſwarth till all the weeds are 
dead: but, as it is apt to ſprout in wet weather, it muſt 
be ſhook up, and turned every fair day, after rain, to 
prevent it. When it is — 9 it ſhould be thoroughly 
dry; otherwiſe, if it be ſtacked wet, it will turn muſty ; 
or, if too green, it is ſubject to burn in the mow. The 
common produce of barley is two and an half, or three 
quarters, on an acre; but ſometimes there have been 
known four quarters on an acre. - 
BAaRLEY-CoRn, the leaſt long-meaſure known in 
England ; it is equal to one third of an inch, 
BARNABITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious 
order founded in the fixteenth century by three Italian 
gentlemen, who had been adviſed by a famous preacher 
of thoſe days, to read carefully the Epiſtles of St. Paul ; 
and hence they were ſtiled clerks of St. Paul: but ac- 
quired the name of Barnabites, from their performing 
their firſt exerciſe in the church of St. Barnabas at Mi- 
lan. Their habit is black, and their duty conſiſts in in- 
ſtructing, catechiſing, and ſerving in miſſion. 


ſpecies of gooſe with a black beak; which is much ſhorter 
than that of the common gooſe. It is common in the 
north of Scotland, TEE 
BARNICLE alſo ſignifies a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, often 
found ſticking to the bottoms of ſhips, rocks, &c. 
BARNICLES, among farriers, an inſtrument compoſed 
of two branches, joined at one of the extremities with a 
hinge, It is put upon the noſe of a horſe, when he 
ley otherwiſe ſtand quiet to be ſhod, blooded, or 
reed, | 
BAROCO, in logic, implies the fourth mode of the 
ſecond figure of ſyllogiſms. | 
A ſyllogiſm in — 2 has the firſt propoſition univerſal 
and affirmative z but the ſecond and third, particular and 
negative; while the middle term is the predicate in the 
two firſt propoſitions. The following is of this kind: 


Ba. Every virtue is attended with diſcretion : 

Ro. Some kinds of zeal are not attended with diſ- 
cretion ; | 3 

C0. Therefore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues. 

BAROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the 


weight of the atmoſphere, and the variations that happen 
erein, in order to indicate the changes of the weather, 


in winter; by whoſe dung the land is greatly improved; 


air. The 


other crop, when the barley is taken off the ground: | 


BARNICLE, or ſoland gooſe, in natural hiſtory, a 


BAR 


| The: word is compounded of Pap, weight, and ui⸗ b 
Tete; to meaſure. | 
hich will be of great ſervice to it in dry weas« | - 


As the air is a heterogeneous fuld, it will vary in . -1 
weight as its component parts are different; and alſo ac- 


| cording to its different altitudes. Few bodies are lighter 


than water, which is alſo very eafily, rarified into vapour. 
Hence it follows, that when the air is filled with aqueous 
particles it will be lighteſt, as we generally find it is in 
moiſt, rainy weather; and alſo that it will be oftener in this 
than in a heavier ſtate, Some inſtrument therefore is ne- 
ceſlary to indicate theſe changes, and ſhew the weight of 
the air at all ſeaſons; and may be made in the following 


Manner: 


A glaſs tube, hermetically ſealed at one end, is to be 
filled with quickſilver, wel defecated and purged of its 
— being then placed on the open end, in 
immediate contact with the mercury, ſo as not to admit 
the leaſt particle of air, the tube is inverted and carefully 
immerſed, with the finger on the open end, into a baſon 
of the ſame prepared mercury ; then, upon removing the 


finger, the mercury in the baſon will join that in the 


tube; and the column of mercury in the latter will im- 
mediately ſubſide to a certain pitch, or altitude, provided 
the tube be above thirty-one inches long. | 

Let AB (plate XXIII. fig. 1.) be ſuch a tube, thirty- 
four inches in E and a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter, hermetically ſealed at A, and open at B; let C D be 
the baſon of mercury, into which the tube is immerſed 
in an inverted poſition; E F, the ſurface. of the mercu 
in the baſon, and G H, that in the tube. Now it 18 


very eaſy to conceive that if this whole apparatus were 


in vacuo, all the mercury in the tube would, as ſoon as 
inverted and the finger taken away, deſcend into the 
baſon ; becauſe it muſt, as being a heavy body, deſcend 
towards the center of the earth, till it meets with ſuch 
an obſtacle as the baſon to obſtruct its motion, and ſup- 
port it. | | | 

But ſince. the mercury does not totally ſubſide when 
this is done in the open air, it follows that the column 
remaining in the tube muſt be ſuſpended by the gravity 
of the air preſſing on the ſurface of the mercury in the 
baſon. And ſince the mercury in the baſon is in equili- 
brio wita that in the tube, it-is plain, that the weight of 
the mercury in the tube, and the weight of the air upon 
every Circular area of the ſurface of the mercury in the 
baſon, equal to the orifice of the tube, muſt be equal : 
conſequently the weight of the column of mercury, in 
the tube, is equal to the weight of a column of air of the 
ſame baſe, and whoſe altitude is equal to that of the at- 
moſphere z conſequently this column of mercury will 
always ſhew the gravity of the air by its riſe and fall in 
the tube, and indicate the various changes that happen 
in the atmoſphere. This diſcovery was made by Torri- 
celli, an Italian gentleman, and a diſciple of the famous 
Galileo. It is therefore often called the Torricellian tube, 
the Torricellian experiment, &c. | 

Since this ſuſpended column of mercury exactly indi- 
cates the gravity of the air at all times, philoſophers have 
watched its various ſtations with the greateſt attention, 
in order to diſcover the two extremes of the air's gravity, 
by obſerving the leaſt and greateſt altitude of this mercu- 


rial column, which 'org experience has at laſt ſhewn to 


be nearly 28 and 31 inches; the mercury very rarely fall- 
ing below the former, or riſing above the latter: whence 
29 inches and a half is fixed upon as the mean altitude, 
expreſſing the mean gravity of the air, and may therefore 
be repreſented by BI; let the greateſt altitude be B I, 
and the leaſt B K; then will HI, the diſtance between 
them be what is called the ſcale of variation. 

This ſcale or diſtance being three inches in the per- 
pendicular tube; and it being known that fluids will 
always have the ſame altitude in a tube of any form or 
inclination; various artiſts have contrived various me- 
thods to inereaſe the motion of the mercury, by making 
it move over a larger ſpace: and thus have invented ſe- 


veral different ſorts of barometers, the principal of which | 


we ſhall here deſcribe. | ol 1 
That which is next the upright one, is moſt eſteemed, 
is called the diagonal barometer, and is repreſented in 


fig. 2. where ABC is a tube hermetically ſealed at C, and 


immerſed in a baſon of mercury at A. This tube is per- 
pendicular 
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while the mercury riſes from K to I, in the common ba- 


very heavy body, and ſupported on the part B C, forming 


pendiculat from A to B, where the ſcale of variation be- 
gins; but is there bent into the form BC, mrking an 


acute angle FBC. This part B C extends to the 2 
limit in the ſcalꝭ of variation, viz, IC; and conſequently 


rometer, it will move in this from B to C, enlarging the 
ſeale of variation in the proportion of BC to F B that 
is, of the diagonal to the leaſt ſide of a parallelogram. 
But this barometer is attended with one | 96 incon- 
venience, which leſſens its utility. Quickſilver being a 


an inclined plane, it muſt have a very conſiderable degree 
of friction, which will be increaſed in proportion as the 
part BC is more oblique ; and conſequently the very 
ſmall and nice variation of the air's preſſure cannot- be 
ſo accurately indicated in this, as in the common form. 
It alfo very often happens, from the inclination of the 
part B C, that the 1 divides into ſeveral mom 
and thence frequently requires the trouble of re- — 
the tube. This barometer was invented by Sir Samue 
Moreland, | 

M. Caſſini invented another kind of barometer, in order 
to enlarge the ſcale of variation ; an invention which was 
afterwards compleated by M. John Bernoulli. It conſiſts 
of a tube AC D F, (fg. 3.) hermetically ſealed at A, and 
bent to a right angle iD ; whence it has acquired the 
name of the horizontal rectangular barometer. The mer- 
cury ſtands in both the legs from E to B; the ſcale of 
variation from A to C is made in a larger part; and it 1s 
evident, that in moving three inches from A to C, it will 
move through ſo many times three inches in the ſmal] 
leg DF, as the bore of DF is leſs than the bore of AC; 
— the motion of the mercury at E muſt be ex- 
tremely ſenſible. But the inconvenience here too is, that 
the mercury is very apt to break off in the leg E, and 
alſo to run out at the end F. Here is alſo a great degree 
of friction, and at the ſame time the attraction of cohe- 
ſion will, from the ſmallneſs of the bore D F, impede the 
free motion of the mercury. 

The pendant barometer is made in another form, con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle tube ſuſpended by a ſtring faſtened to 
the end A. (fig. 4.) This tube is of a conical or taper- 
ing form, the end A being a little leſs than that at B. It 
is hermetically ſealed at A, and filled with mercury : 
then will the mercury fink to its common ſtation, and 
admit a length of altitude C D, the ſame with that in the 
common barometers. But from the conical bore of the 
tube, the mercury will deſcend as the air grows lighter, 
till it reaches its loweſ altitude, when the mercury will 
ſtand from the lower part of the tube B to E; fo that 
BE will equal 28 inches : conſequently the mercury 
will, in ſuch a tube, move from A to E, or 32 inches, 
if the tube be five feet, or 60 inches long ; and therefore 
the ſcale AE is here above ten times greater than in the 
common barometer : but the fault of this barometer is, 
that the tube being of a very ſmall bore, the attraction of 
coheſion will be very conſiderable, and prove an impedi- 
ment to that freedom of motion, neceſſary to ſhew a very 
ſmall variation in the air's weight. This invention 
we owe to M. Amonton, who publiſhed it in the 
year 1695. | 

The wheel barometer, ſo called from its ſtructure, is 
eaſily underſtood from the figure, where ACD G (plate 
XV. fig. 11.) repreſents the quickſilver in a glaſs tube, 
having a large round head, or baſs at top, and turned up 
at the bottom F. Upon the ſurface of the mercury in 
the bent leg, there is placed an iron ball G with a ftring 
going over a pulley C D, and balanced by another weight 

, ſuſpended freely in the air. As the ſurface of the 
mercury at A is very large, and that at G very ſmall, 
the motion of the quickſilver, and conſequently of the 
ball G, will at the bottom be very conſiderable ; but as 
the weight G moves up and down, it turns the pulley 
CD, and that a hand or index K L, pointing to the di- 
viſions of a large graduated circle MNOP; by which 
means the nit variations of the air are plainly indi- 
cated, provided the inſtrument be fo accurately made 
that the friction of the ſeveral parts be inconſiderable. 


This is one of the many curious inventions of Dr. 
Hooke. | 


ter, conſiſting of mercury 
Hg. 5.) is a compound tub 
open at 


- Mr. Rowning invented a kind of compound barome- 


and water. ABC (pl. 

e hermetically late] 55 
C, empty from A to D, filled with mercury ia 
thence to B, and from thence to E with water ng 
GB H be a horizontal line, then it is plain from d * 
ture of the fyphon, that all the compound fluid "ws 
in the part from H' to G, will be always in wilibri 
with itſelf, be the weight of the air what it will, beca,c « 
the prefſure at H and G muſt be equal. Whenee * 
evident that the column of mercury D H, is in equilibri 
with the column of water GE, and à column or air 
the ſame baſe conjointly, and will therefore vary ui 
the ſum of the variations of each of theſe. The i 


property of this barometer is, that the ſcale of va 


riati 
may be increaſed ad infinitum. But notwithſtanding 4. 
property, it will affor - 


the theoriſt more pleaſure 
practical artift, | B on aue 


We have already hinted that the common barometet 
the beſt inftrument yet known for meaſuring the din 
of the air: but, in order to its doing this to the . 
perfection, the following particulars are neceffary to he 
obſerved. 1. The tube muſt be at leaſt one quarte; q 
an inch in diameter; one third of an inch is a y 
per ſize. 2. The tube ought to be new, clean, agd 4 
within when filled; and in order to this it ſhould heh.) 
metically ſealed at both ends, when made at the plz. 
houſe, one end of which may be cut off with a file, whe, 
you intend to uſe it. 3. The diameter of the ciſtern thy 
holds the mercury, in which the open end of the tube i 
immerſed, ſhould be as large as conveniently may be, tha 
the mercury therein may have nearly at all times de 
ſame degree of altitude, otherwiſe the index will not be 
true. 4. The mercury muſt be very pure, and free fron 
any mixture of tin, lead, or other metal. +. It Oupht 
to be purged entirely from air, as it may be by boiling, 
and filling the tube with it, while nearly boiling ha, 
6. The tube muſt be heated before it is filled, to preyent 
its breaking with the boiling mercury. 7. It ſhould be 
rubbed very hard, to excite the electric virtue, which 
will expel the particles of the air from the internal ſur. 
face. 8. There ought to be a nonius, or vernier, appliel 
to the index of the graduated plate, for meaſuring mar 
accurately the rife and fall of the mercury. 

As the principal uſe of the barometer is to eſtimate the 
gravity of the air at different times, in order to foreſee 
the alterations of the weather, it will be proper here to ad 
the following particulars relating to the riſe and fall d 
the mercury, as they are the reſult of careful and repeated 
obſervations, | 

I. The riſing of the mercury preſages in general fir 
weather, and its falling the contrary. 2. In very hit 
weather, the falling of the mercury indicates thunder, 
3- In winter the riſing preſages froſt ; but in a continul 
froſt, it indicates ſnow. 4. When foul weather happens 
immediately after the falling of the mercury, little of i 
is to be expected; and ſo on the contrary of fair wes 
ther. 5. But when the mercury cgntinues to riſe for 
ſome time before the foul weather is over, a continuance: 
of fair may be expected to follow. 6. In fair weather 
when the mercury continues to fall before the rains come 
on, it preſages a great deal of wet, and probably high 
winds. 7. The unſettled motion of the mercury denotes 
uncertain and changeable weather. 5 

From theſe obſervations, it appears, that it is not ſ 
much the heighth of the mercury in the tube that indi 
cates the weather, as the motion of it up and down; in 
order therefore to know whether the mercury be aQually 
riſing or falling, the following obſervations may be 0 
uſe. 1. If the furface of the mercury be convex, it is 
ſign that the mercury is then riſing: 2. If the ſurf 
be concave, that it is ſinking. 3. If the furface be plan, 
or rather a little convex, the mercury is ſtationary. 4 
the tube be ſmall, ſhake the tube, and if the air be grow. 
ing heavier, the mercury will riſe about half the tent 
of an inch; if it be growing lighter, it will fink ® 


much. | : 
with a ſolution to the follos 


We ſhall end this article 
me —_— and uſeful problem, viz. 
aving given the height of the mercury in the barome 

ter at the earth's ſurface, to find the height thereof at an 


given diſtance from the center of the earth, the law of 
1 | gravitation 
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| earth, C the center, S a you upon its ſurface,” and CB 
e 


gravitation being reciprocally as the ſquare of chat diſ- 
1 circle 8 F H (plate XXIII . 6.) repreſent the 


ven diſtance from the center;C, where the height 
uy mercury is required. Let b Ee be a curve, whoſe 
nature is ſuch, that the ordinates AD, BE, &c. are re- 


They ate conſidered only as one perſon, ſo that a huſband 
cannot be witneſs for or againſt his wife, nor the wife for 
or againſt her huſband, except in caſes of high treaſon. 

BARON AND FEME, in heraldry, is when the coats of 
arms of a perſon and his wife 8 pet pale in the 
ſame eſcutcheon, the man's being always on the dexter, 


and the woman's on the ſiniſter fide : but if the woman 
be an heireſs, her coat mult he botne by the huſband on 


aively as the denſities of the atmoſphere in the points 
I B, Ke. put CS r the radius of the earth, CHs, 
BE=y, Bb=z#, unity for the force of gravity, and 
for the denſity of the atmoſphere at the carth's ſurface : 


Then — will repreſent the force of gravity at the point 
: * aa 
B, and — y# the fluxion of the denſity at that point; 


— yx 


hence ——— is the fluxion of the preſſure of the at- 
x ; . 


moſphere at the point B; but the denfity being as the 


compreſſed force, it follows that —— is as 5, or 


. 


2 
* * r* f 
of each ſide the equation, we get —— = x hyp. 
log. ). But when B coincides with S, then x Sr, and 
the expreſſion becomes 2r=b xlog. D; from this equa- 


rx+rr 


= bjz,"and = 7. by taking the fluent 


r 
x* 


tion ſubtract the former, viz. ——— N log. y, and 
we ſhall have 21 — 2 — 


bx log. D—6 x log. y, or 
— x log. = | 
It is found by experiment that the mean denſity of air 
is to the denſity of water, as 1to820; and to that of 
mercury, as 1 to 13: whence it follows, that the mean 
denſity of air is to the denſity of mercury, as 1 to 134 
* $20, or 1 to 11070 ; conſequently cylinders of air and 
mercury, of equal baſes, having their altitudes in the ra- 
tio of 11070 to 1, are of equal weights, it being well 
known that the quantity of matter is directly as the den- 
fity and bulk conjunctly. | 
the mean altitude of the mercury in the barometer 
be taken equal to 3o inches, then will the height of a 
column of air of equal weight and baſe with the mercury 
in the barometer be expounded by 11070 x 30, equal to 
332100 inches, or 27675 feet. Suppoſe it were now re- 
quired to find the altitude of the mercury in the barome- 
ter, at a height of 1240 yards above the ſurface of the 
earth, or, which is the ſame thing, 209958 164 feet from | 
the center, here, by taking r = 20995444 feet, Y 
27675, D = 30, and x = 209958164, we ſhall have 


7 7 — 


—= 27675 x log. =; or, if r be expounded by I, 


— 500131 X log. >, that is, D or 1 35398 = 


log. =, the natural number of which 135398 is the hy- | 


perbolic logarithm is 1,145, therefore = or = = 14145; | 
from hence we get y = = = 26,2, the height of the 
mercury in the barometer at 1240 yards above the earth's. 
ace; which agrees exactly with Dr. Halley's experi- 
ment made with a barometer 1 the top of Snowdon- 
Hill, 1240 yards high, whete he found the mercury to 
- — by three inches eight tenths, than at the foot 
ee 9 n 1 


BARON, the next degree of nobility below a viſcount 


and above a baronet. . 


Barons of the Exchequer, the four judges to whom the 
adminiſtration of juſtice is committed, in mitters relating | 
to the revenues of the crown, 3 
They were formerly barons of the realm; but are ge- 
nerally of late perſons learned in the law. They are 
obliged by their office to inſpect the king's accounts, and 
accordingly have auditors under them. | 217 

Barons of the Cingue Ports, are the members of th 
houſe of commons ſent by the Cinque ports. See CiNqQue * 


PorTs, | 
Baxon and FAE a term uſed in our law to ſignify 


=, 


* 
1 


eſcutcheon of pretence. 


D ® BARONET, a modern degres of honour, next to a 


baron, created by king James I. in ordet to ſettle a plan- 
tation in Ulſter, for which purpoſe each was to maintain 
thirty ſoldiers in Ireland for three years, after the rate of 
eight -pence ſterling per day to each ſoldier. 
is horiour is r and they have the precedence 
of all knights, except thoſe of the garter, bannerets, and 
privy counſellors. | | 
BARONY, the. honour and territory which gives title 
to a baron, wherkir he be a layman or a biſhop. 
' BAROSCOPE, the ſame with barometer. | See Ba- 
KROMEFER 2 | Wr 


The word is formed from gar, weight, and gui, 


to view. wa gow 
_BARR. See Bak. | | 
BARRACAN, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff reſembling 
camblet, but of a coarſer grain. | 25 
BARRACRS, or BAR Acks, places erected for ſoldiers 
to lodge in, eſpecially in garriſons. | 
BARRATOR, in law, a common niover or main- 
wes of ſuits and quarrels, either in courts, or elſe- 
Where. 
Lambert derives the word from the Latin, barathrg, or 
balatro, a vile knave. | _ | 
BARRATRY, in the marine acceptation, implies a 
defrauding the owners by the maſter of the ſhip, | 
BARREL, in commerce, a round veſſel, in the form 
of a ſmall tun, for holding ſeveral ſorts of metchandize. 
BARREL alſo implies a liquid meaſure, and is of three 
kinds, wine, beer, and ale. The firſt contains thitty-one 
gallons and a half; the ſecond thirty-ſix gallons ; and 
the third thirty-two gallons, k 
BARREL Iikewiſ: denotes a certain weight of ſeveral 
merchandizes, which not only differs in Arent com- 
modities, but alſo in different places. A barrel of Eſſex 
butter weighs one hundred and fix pounds; and a barrel 
f Suffolk butter two hundred and fifty-ſix pounds. The 
rel of herrings ought to contain thirty-two gallons 
wine meaſure, . and will hold about a thouſand her- 
rings. The barrel of ſalmon muſt contain thirty-two 
allons. The barrel of eels the ſame. The barrel of 
oap muſt weigh two hundred and fifty-ſix pounds, 
BARREL, in mechanics, a name given by watch- 
makers to the cylinder about which the ſpring is wrapped ; 
and by gun-ſmiths to the cylindrical tube of a gun, piſ- 
tol, &c. through which the ball is diſcharged. | 
BARREL, in anatomy, a pretty large cavity behind the 
panum of the ear, about four or five lines deep, and 
ve or fix wide. It is lined with a fine membrane, on 
which are ſeveral veins and arteries. See Ear. 


caſks, filled with bombs, . grenades, and other deſttuctive 
inventions, to be rolled down a breach, 
'BARRICADE, or Barxkicapo, a military term for a 
fence formed in haſte with veſſels, baſkets of earth, trees, 
palliſades, or the like, to preſerve an army from the ſhot 
or aſſault gf the enemy... 2 
The moſt — noo for barric..des conſiſt of pales 
or ſtakes, 'crofled with battoons, and ſhod with iron at 
the feet; uſually ſet up in paſſages or breaches. 
BARRICADE, in naval architecture, a ſtrong wooden 
rail, ſupported by ſtanchions, extending acroſs the fore- 
moſt part gf the quarter-deck. In a veſſel of war, the 


: 


motida, and prevent the execution of ſmall ſhot in time of 

battle. See Deck, Mock. Co 
BARRIER, in fortification,, a kind, of fence made 

acroſs a paſſage or the entrance of a retrenchment, &c. 


the huſband in relation to his wife, who is called feme. | 


19 ; 


It is compoſed of large ſtakes about four gr five feet 
FP j | L11I' * a high, 


- Thindering BARRELs, in military affairs, are a ſort of 


vacant ſpaces between the ſtanchions are commonly filled 
1 with rope-matts, cork; or pieces of old cable; and the 
|upper-part, which contains a double-rope-netting above 
the rail, is ſtuffed with full hammoecks to intercept the 
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be ſpecified; but if the diviſions be odd, the field muſt be 


B AR 
high, placed eight or ten feet diſtant from one another, 
with tranſums, or over-thwart rafters, to ſtop either hotſe 
or foot. In the middle is a moveable bar of wood, that 
opens or ſhuts at pleaſure, | By! 

BARRING a Vein, in farriery, implies an operation 
performed on'the veins of a horſe's legs, and other parts 
of his body, in order to ſtop the courſe of the blood, and 
leflen the quantity of malignant humours flowing to that 
part. This operation, as it is founded on a falſe theory, 
ſo it is now never uſed by ſkilful farriers. | 

BARRISTER, in common law, implies a perſon | 
qualified and impoywered to defend the cauſe of clients in 
any of the courts of juſtice, 

The word is formed from the Latin, bar, barra, the 
place where they ſtand to plead. | 5 

Barriſters are of two ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
outer, and inner. The -outer-barriſters are thoſe who 
plead without the bar. The inner-barriſters are thoſe 
who are allowed the privilege of pleading within the bar. 
But at the Rolls, and ſome other inferior courts, all bar- 
riſters are admitted within the bar. 

BARROW, in ſome ſalt works, is a name given to 
wicker caſes in the form of a ſugar loaf, wherein the ſalt 
is put to drain. 

BARRULET, in heraldry, ſignifies the fourth part of 
the bar, or one half of the cloſſet. x 

BARRULY, in heraldry, is when the field is divided 
bar-ways, that is, acroſs * ſide to ſide, into ſeveral 
parts. See plate XXIII. fig. 7. | 

BARRY, in heraldry, is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
bar- ways, that is, acroſs from fide to fide, into an even 
number of partitions, conſiſting of two or more tinctures, 
interchangeably diſpoſed, It is to be expreſſed in the 
blazon by the word harry; and the number of pieces muſt 


firſt named, and the number of bars expreſſed. 

BarryY-BenDY is when the eſcutcheon is divided 
evenly, bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe 
and diagonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of 
which it conſiſts. See — XIII. I. Gat; 

BarRyY-PILY is when a coat is divided by ſeveral lines 
drawn obliquely from ſide to fide, where they form acute 
angles, een | —_ 

ARSANIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of he- 
retics in the ſixth century, who followed the errors of the 
Cainites and Theodoſians; and were fo called from one 
Barſinius their leader. I 

They made their ſacrifices conſiſt in taking wheat flour 
on the top of their fingers, and carrying it to their mouths. | 
They never eat meat with other men; and maintained the 
Holy Ghoſt to be a creature. | 

BAR TERING, in commerce, the exchanging one 
commodity for another, or ſending a merchant a parcel 
of goods, and taking others of him in exchange. 

The word is formed from the Spaniſh, baratar, to de- 
ceive, or circumvent ; becauſe, perhaps, thoſe who deal 
this way, endeavour to vver-reach one another 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order founded at 
Genoa, in the year 1307; but the monks leading very irre- 
cular lives, the order was ſuppfeſſed by pope Innocent X. 
in 1650, and their effects confiſcated. | 

BARUCH, the name of an apocryphal book, ſub- 


0 


. 


joined to the canon of the Old Teſtament. bY 
It has been reckoned part of Jeremial\'s prophecy, and 

is often cited by the ancient fathers as fuch. Joſephus 

tells us, that Baruch was,deſcended from à noble family. 


It is added, that he wf6te the book himſelf, while he 
continued at Babylon ; but at what time is uncertain, * 

There are three copies of this book, one in Greek, the 
other two in Sytiac : one of the latter agrees with the 
Greek, but the other varies from it. In what Language 
it was written, whether one of theſe copies be not the 
original, or which of them may be fo, is difficult to de- 
termine. 1 ** | EI | ML. 

BARUTH, an Indian meafure containing ſeventeen 
gantans, and ought to weigh three pounds and an half 
Erigttih'everfupalle. ”- ie... GI | 

BARULES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, 
who held that the Son of God had only the phantom of 
a body ; that ſouls were created before the world, and that 


| diameter of whoſe bore is one inch atid'a quarter, and its 


i AN 


BAS-RELIEVE.” See BAssb-RELIE VO. 
BASALTES, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of mie 
of a very fine texture, and of a deep glofly black co. 
our. 4.4 4,4) AB e 
The moſt remarkable quality of this marble is its f. 
gure, being never found in ſtrata, like other marblet, 
but always ſtanding up in form of regular angular cg. 
lumns, com of a number of joints placed on and 
nicely fitted to each other, as if formed by the hand a 
ſkilful workman. It is remarkably hard and heavy. 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; and makes a fine touch. 
ſtone. "nat | 3 
The giants cauſeway in Ireland is entirely compoſed of 
the baſaltes ; and is, perhaps, the moſt ſurpriz ing natwal 
production of this kind in the world. + 
BASE, in geometty, the loweſt fide of the perimeter 
of a figure ; thus any ſide of a triangle may be called its 
baſe ; but the loweſt, or that parallel to the horizon, is 
moſt properly the baſe. In the triangle KLM (plate IX. 
fig. 3.) the line K L is properly the baſe. 2 

BAsk, in architecture, is uſed to imply any particular 
body that bears upon another; but particularly for the 
lower part of a column and pedeſtal. | a 

BAasE of a Column is that part between the ſhaft and 
the pedeſtal, if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there 
be none, between the plinth and the zocle. The ornz- 
ments of the baſe, which are ſuppoſed to have repreſented 
originally the iron circles with which the trees and poſts. 
that ſupported the ancient houſes were bound, are differ- 
ent in the difterent orders. 

The Tuſcan BASE is the moſt ſimple of all others, con- 
ng of a ſingle tore, beſides the plinth, See 
plate Xl. n r 
The Doric Bas E has an aſtragal more than the T uſcan, 
tho? that was indeed introduced by the moderns. 

The Ionic BAsE has a large tore over two ſlender ſec- 
— ſeparated, according to Vitruvius, by two aftra- 

als, 8 a 1 

The Corinthian BAst has two tores, two ſcotias, and 
two aſtragals. IE TS W ".- L_ 

2 oo Compeſite Basg has an aſtragal lefs than the Co- 
rinthian. art of TOE 
The Attic BAsE has two tores and a ſcotia; and is a 
proper baſe for either the Ionic or Compoſite columns, 
' Base Rrudentte, in architecture, is that which had its 
tores cut like cables. PACE IH 1 
Bas, in fortification, the exterior fide of the poly- 
gon, or an imaginary line drawn from the flanked angle 
of a baſtion to-the angle oppoſite to it. * vs. 

Bas, in gunnery, the leaſt fort of ordnance, the 


weight 209. pounds; the length of the bore is four feet; 
its ſhot a pound and a half in weight, and one inch and 
one eighth in diameter. | 
BASE Line, in perſpective, the common ſection of 2 
picture, and the geometrical plane. _ 
BasE of the Heart, in anatomy, denotes its upper part. 
See HEART. SAG by | Sr YT " f 109199 
Base Eſlate, in law, implies the eſtate held by a baſe 
tenure, © | 9:13-.,0,08 =Z ei . (0% 
BasE Tenure, the holding by villenage, or other cuſ⸗ 
tomary ſervices. Mir 2 


- . 


WWW 
BasE Eee is to hold in fee at the will of the lord. 


—— 


© Bas Court, any court not of record. _ 
" BASEMENT, in architecture, implies a. baſe. contly 
nued a conſiderable length, as round a houſe, room, &., 

BASHAW, a Turkiſh governor of a province, city, 
br other Aiſtfi kk. „„ ths 
| , BASIL, in botany, the Engliſh name for a genus of 


. * 
1 
0 0 


plants called ocymum. See OcyMuM. ' 81 
Basil, among joiners, the floping edge of a chĩſſel, or 
of the iron of a plane. They uſually make the baſil twelve 
degrees for ſoft wood, and eighteen for hard; it hayin 
| been found by experience, that the more acute the ball 
is, the better it cuts; and the more, obtule it is, the 
ſtronger and fitter for ſervicdce. A1 
Order of St. Bas1l, the moſt ancient of all the 8 


orders, and was very famous in the Eaſt during the, 5 
rt of the fourth ang ; tho' ſame doubt whether t- 
\ Baſil was really the founder. cy, RY 


they lived all at one time, 


| 


| 


Some authors, among whom is Barbaroſa, Tay, thi 
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65 Bal, before be died, ſaw himſelf the ſpiritual father | 


than 90,000 monks in the Eaft only. But 
* which flouriſhed in ſo remarkable a manner 
= more than three centuries, was afterwards confidera- 
bl diminiſhed by hereſy, ſchiſm, and a change of the 
— The greateſt ſtorm it felt was during the reign 
of Conſtantine Copronynimus, in the year 741, who per- 
lecuted the monks of St. Baſil, impriſoning ſome; and ba- 
niſhing others; ſo that the greater part of the monaſteries 
were abandoned, and ſpoiled of all their goods. 

BASILARE Os, in anatomy, the ſame with os ſphe- 

des. See DPHENOIDES: TY | | | 

BASILIC, in ancient architeQure; implies a large hall; 
or public room, with ifles, porticoes, galleries, tribunals, 
Kc. being the term applied to thoſe places where princes 
ſat and 4 juſtice in perſon. | . 

The word is Greek, Balu, and ſigniſies a royal 
houſe, or palace. IPTV | 

The word is now. uſed to fignify ſuch churches, tem- 
ples, &c.-as far ſurpaſs the other ſtructures of the ſame 
kind in grandeur and magnificence. 

BASILIC A,. in anatomy, the interior branch of the 
axillary vein, running the whole length of the arm. See 
VEIN- | | 
BASILICON, in pharmacy, an epithet given to ſe- 
veral compoſitions to be found in ancient medicinal 
writers. At preſent it is confined to two officinal oint- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets black and yellow; 
and formerly much uſed by ſurgeons in dreſſing 
wounds, 

BASILICS, in antiquity, a body of the Roman laws, 
tranſlated into Greek, In this ſyſtem is comprehended 
the inſtitutes, digeſts, code, — 
liſhed by Juſtinian and other emperors. 

BASILICUS, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude, in the conſtellation Leo, called alſo regulus, and 
cor leonis, or the lion's heart. See REGULUs. 

BASILIDIANS, a ſect of heretics in the ſecond cen- 
tury, and fo called from their leader Baſilides, a diſciple 
of Menander. He flouriſhed in Egypt about the year 112, 
and there chiefly propagated his — 7 


Baſilides, in the creation of things, admitted a certain 


ſucceſſive ſcale, in which each link of beings created the 
ſucceeding, and were themſelves created by the pre- 
ceding; and conſequently, that one being only owed 
its exiſtence to God. He 

365 heavehs-between the earth and the empyrean ; and 
that each of theſe heavens had a moving and exeatin 
angel aſſigned to it; which angel was itſelf created by 
the-next angel above him: and hence came the word 
Abraxas, or magnificent ſaviour. See ABR Ax As. 

With regard to the Chriſtian religion, Baſilides taught, 
that Chriſt did not really ſuffer upon the croſs; but that 
Simon the Cyrenean was ſubſtituted in his room: that 
the promiſcuous copulation of men and women was law- 
ful: that a Chtiſtian may renounce the faith to avoid 
martyrdom; and that the ſoul alone is to be ſaved, and 
the body never to riſe from its ſtate of corruption. 

BASILISK, a fabulous kind of ſerpent, ſaid to be 
produced from a cock's egg hatched by a ſerpent, and 
luppoſed to kill by its-breath or ſight only. - 

ASILISK, in military affairs, implies a piece of ord- 
nance, carrying a ſhot of forty-eight pounds, and weigh- 
ing about ſeven thouſand two hundred pounds. 

BASIOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing 
from the baſe of the os hyoides, and running along the 
middle of the tongue towards its apex. It is affiſted by 
the ceratogloſſus, and draws the tongue backwards. 


The word is formed from the Greek, gacie, the baſe 


or foundation, and yawooa, the tongue. 

BASIS, the ſame with baſe. - See Base. 

BASKETS of Earth, in the military art, ſignify ſmall 
baſkets filled with earth, and uſed in fieges on the parapet 
of a trench. The French call them corbeilles. They are 
generally a foot and a half high, the ſame in diameter at 
the top, and eight or ten inches at bottom; ſo that when 
et together, a ſort of embraſures are left at their bottoms, 
2 which the ſoldiers fire, without expoſing them- 

BasKRT-SALr, a very fine ſalt, much purer, whiter, 
"compoſed of ſmaller grains than the common fort 


e alſo taught that there were 


cad. — 


| 
| 


s, and ſome-edicts pub- | 


g will grow conſtant 


- * 
B AS 
© # | ww , 


BAskHr-Tzxunx, a tenure of lands by the ſervice of | 


making the king's baſkets, . 


BASON, in anatomy; fee the article PzLv1s. þ 

Bason, in mechanics, a term uſed by glaſs grinders 
for a diſh of copper, iron, &c, in which they grind con- 
vex glaſſes, in the ſame manner as concave ones are ground 
on ſpheres. 1 | : 

The hatters call the iron mould in which they form 
the matter of their hats; a baſon; and they give the ſame 
name to the leaden one for the brims of hats; the latter 
has an aperture in the middle big enough for the largeſt 
block to go through, 

Bason or Fou NTAIxN, among gardeners, implies a re- 
ſervoir for holding water either for the ornament or uſe 
of the garden: | 

Theſe reſervoirs are made in divers forms, ſome round; 
ſome oblong ot oval, others ſquate, octangulat, &c. but 
their moſt common form is ciroular jz and if the ground 
will permit, the larger they are the better; and when 
they exceed in ſize, they are called pieces of water, ca- 
nals, fiſh-ponds, pools, &c. " 4509 *; 

In'making theſe, care ought to be taken to avoid both 
extremes, and not to make them too big or ioo little 3 
that a water-work may not take up the beſt part of a 
ſmall piece of ground; nor to make too little a baſon in 
a large ſpot. This muſt depend entirely on the judgment 
of the deſigner of the garden. i 

Some would have the ſize of a baſon to be propor- 
tioned to the jet d' eau, that the water thrown up in the 
air may not, by being blown by the air, be carried be- 
yond the edge of the baſon, but fall down without wetting 
the walk. | nozod * 

As to the depth of baſons, they are uſually from two 
to three feet; this depth being ſufficient to ſecure the 
bottom of the baſons from froſt, and to dip  watering= 

But if they are to ſerve as reſervoits, or to/keep fiſh in, 
then they may be made four or five feet deep, which will 
both hold water enough for the fiſh to breed in, and alſo 
to bear a boat. | ; | | 
Deeper than this they ſhould not be; for if they wer 
deeper, they would be dangerous as to the drowning of 
perſons who might chance to fall in. te 

In making baſons, great care ought to be taken of 
making them at firſt; for the water always naturally en- 
deavouring to run away, and by its weight and preſſure 
in a baſon, making its way out at the leaſt cranny, it 

F bigger and bigger; ſo that, if it be 
not well made at firſt, it will be very difficult to re- 
pair it. | „ nativ 

Baſons are made either with clay, cement, or lead; 
they are moſt uſually made of clay: in making ſuch, at 
the marking out the dimenſions, the diameter ought to 
be four feet bigger on each ſide; yet the baſon will not 
be wider; for it will be taken up with the walls on each 
ſide: and the clay- work, which is to fill the ſpace be- 


| tween the baſon, muſt alſo be dug two feet deeper than 


the depth of the water is deſigned to be, becauſe it is to 
be laid over eighteen inches thick with clay, and fix inches 
with gravel and paving... 25 Mia 
The clay ought to be well wrought with the hands and 
water; and when it is ſpread, ſhould be trodden in with 
the naked feet, that the water of the baſon may not di- 
lute through it, and the roots of any trees that may grow 
near, may not penetrate into the outward wall, which 
may be made of ſhards, rubble, or flints, with mortar 
made of the natural earth, and is called the ground-wall, 
becauſe it is only made to reſiſt the preſſure of. the ground 
about it. The inward wall ought to be made with good 
rubble Rones, that will not ſcale and come off in flaſhes 
in the water; or elſe of flints and ſtones from the hills, 
which will make durable works, but will not look ſo near 
as the pointed rubble ; and there ought to be laid here 
and there ſtones the thickneſs of the wall, to render it 
the more ſubſtantial. | ves tho 
'The method of- making baſons of cement is as fol- 
lows : after you have — out the dimenſions of the 
baſon, as before, if you enlarge it one foot nine inches, it 


will be ſufficient ; and the ſame depth deeper at the bot - 
tom will be enough. _ o 8 


This being done, you muſt begin to back up and raiſe 


. 


a againſt 
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cut perpendicularly a wall of ma- 
to the bottom, and 


ith ſhards and rubble tones laid in a 


againſt the ground: 
ſonry a foot thick, which muſt 
ſhould be built abb 
mortar of lime and ſand. When, the wall is finiſhed 
round the circumfererice, then the bottom is to be 
wrought-a foot thick with the ſame materials; and the 
ſolid work or lining of cement is to be backed up againſt 
the walls nine inches thick, including the plaiſtering and 
inward ſurface, * 

This ſolid ought to be made of ſmall flints, laid in beds 
of mortar made of lime and cement. 

When this ſolid is eight inches thick, it ought to be 
plaiſtered over the whole ſurface of the bottom, with ce- 
ment well ſifted before it be tempered with lime; and 
with this it ſhould be wrought over ſmooth with the 
trowel, | 7 

The proportion of this cement 
cement or powdered tile, to one-third of lime. 
This cement has the property ſo to harden under wa- 
ter, that it will be as hard as ſtone or marble, and the 
body will be fo ſolid as never to decay. 

After the finiſhing of the baſon, the plaiſtering ſhould 
be for four or five days ſucceſſively anointed over with oil, 
or bullocks blood, to prevent it from cracking or flawing : 
this being done, the water ſhould be let into the baſon 
as ſoon as may be. 

Thoſe baſons which are made of lead, are to be thus 
wrought : the out-lines ought to be enlarged one foot of 
a ſide, and digged half a foot deeper than the baſon is 
to be. The wall muſt be made a foot thick, that it 
may be able to bear up againſt the earth lying againſt it ; 
but the bottom will not require to be more than half a 
foot thick, 

Theſe walls muſt be built with rubble laid in mortar all 
of plaiſter, becauſe the lime will corrode the lead ; and 
then the lead muſt be laid on the walls and bottom, and 
be ſeamed with folder. 

But baſons of lead are not much in uſe, becauſe of 
their great charge in making, and the danger of the lead 
being ſtolen. | 

Great care ought to be taken to keep the upper edge 
and fuperficies of a baſon upon a level, that the water may 

cover all the wall equally. | 

As for the waſte pipes of baſons, whether at the bottom 
or ſuperficies, they ought not to be made too ſmall, leſt 
they ſhould be — . notwithſtanding the cauls that 
are drawn before them. FY 

When this waſte water is only to be loſt in finks and 
comman ſewers, it is carried away in drains, or earthen- 
pipes ; but when it ſerves to play the baſons that lie below 
it, it muſt paſs through leaden pipes. 

Theſe baſons are now pretty generally rejected by per- 
ſons of good taſte, as being no ways ornamental : there- 
fore, where there is a neceſſity to make reſervoirs for 
water for the uſe of gardens, they are commonly dug in 
the loweſt part of gardens, or where the ſpot is moſt con- 
venient for receiving the water which may run from the 
adjacent grounds in hard rains. Theſe ponds ſhould 
have their ſides made wy eaſy ; for if they are too up- 
right, the earth frequently breaks down, by the water 
waſhing and making it hollow below: the fides and bot- 
tom of theſe ponds ſhould be laid nine or ten inches thick 
with well-wrought clay ; and, as the clay is finiſhed, it 
ſhould be well covered, to prevent the ſun'and wind from 
cracking it before the water is let in. The figures of 
theſe ponds ſhould not be regular; for the ſhape of the 
hollow, where they are made, ſhould be followed, 
which will fave expences, and have a better appear- 
ance. x 

BasoNs of a Balance, the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened, 
by ftrings or chains, to the extremities of the beam; one 
for _—_ the weights, and the other the commodity to 


be weighe 
BASS, in muſic, that part of a concert which conſiſts 
of the graveſt and deepeſt ſounds, and is played on the 
largeſt pipes or ſtrings of a common inſtrument, as of an 
organ, Jute, ing „ SO 
he baſs is the principal part of a muſical compoſi- 
tion, and the foundation of harmony; for which reaſon 
it is a maxim among muſicians, that when the baſs is 


ſhould be two-thirds of | 


* n 
* 


W 


Caunter Bass is a ſecond or double baſe, when | 
are ſeveral in the ſame concert. | t * 4 | 
Therough Bass, or Baſſo Continue, is the : 
by the baſs viols, theorbos, &c. continuing to pic den 
while the voices fing, and the other inſtruments — 
their parts, and alſo filling up the intervals when 
the other parts op. It is played by figutes muss 
the notes on the organ, harphchord, &. and fr 
ly ſimple and without figures, on the baſs-yi 
baſſoon. ah 
M. Broſſard obſerves, that the thorough baſs 
of the modern muſic ; and that it was invented by Ludo. 
vico Viadana, an Italian, in the year 1600. 
BASSOON, a muſical inſtrument of the wind for, 
blown with a reed. It is furniſhed with eleven hole, 
and uſed as a baſs in a concert of hautboys, flutes, &e 
BASSO-RELIEVO, or Bass-RELIBF, a pigce 
ſculpture, where the figures do not protuberate, or ſtant 
out far beyond the plane on which they are formed. 
BASS- VIOL, a muſical inftrument reſemblin A violia 
in the ſhape, but much larger. It is ſtruck with a boy 
like a violin, has generally the ſame number of firing, 
and eight ſtops, which are. ſubdivided into ſemi-ftog, | 
Its ſound is grave, and has a very noble effect in a con. 


cert, | 
BASTARD, a natural child, or one born of a wongy + 
not married. f ö „“ 
By the laws of England, a baſtard is incapable of nu. 
| heriting lands, as the heir of his father; nor can any ge | 
inherit lands as heir to him, except the children of um 
own body; for by order of law, a baſtard has no chu. 
tion, and he himſelf is accounted the firſt of his family, | 
BASTARDY, a defed of birth, objected to one bm 
out of wedlock, and is either general or ſpecial. 
General BasTARDY is a certificate from the bi 


and 
is a part 


of | 

the dioceſe to the king's juſtices, after —_—_—_ | 
whether the party is a baſtard or not, upon ſome queſtia, | 
of inheritance. | | 

Special BASTARDY is a ſuit commenced in the king\ | 
courts againſt a perſon that calls another baſtard, 

BASTERNA, a fort of vehicle reſembling our ch 
riots, much uſed by the ancient Roman ladies. 

BASTION, in fortification, a large maſs of tan 
uſually faced with ſods, ſometimes with brick, but 
with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, of which iti 
a principal part. 1 © 464/088 +: Þ 

A baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two flanks; be 
faces include the angle of the baſtion, and their unis 
forms the outmoſt, or ſaliant angle, called alfo the angle | 
of the baſtion ; and the union of the two faces to be 
two flanks, makes the ſide angles, called alſo the ſhould, 
or epaules; and the union of the two other ends of the i 
_ to the two curtains, makes the angles of tie al 

nks, | 
Thus in fig. 8. plate XII. the lines HX, RX, OG 
Ql, are the faces of the two baſtions X and Q; HN, 
IP, the flanks of the ſame baſtions; and NP the cu- 
tain, The angles R XH, OQI, are the ſaliant angles, 
or angles of the baſtions; the angles NH X, PIC 
the ſide angles, ſhoulders, or epaules; and the ages 
HN, IPN, the angles of the flanks. The lines AJ. 
AQ, are called the capitals of the baſtions X and C 
2 Y are two powder magazines; T and W & 
viliers. ; | 

The great rule in conſtructing a baſtion is, that ere) 
part of it may be ſeen and defended from ſome other pat 
mere angles therefore are not ſufficient ; but flanks ans | 


faces are neceflary. , 
4 be leſs than twenty-four Rhinelwd 


The faces muſt not | 
perches, nor more than 2 The flanks of a baſtion, | 


provided they ſtand at the ſame angle under the line 
defence, are {o much the better the longer they are; ſheſ 
muſt therefore ſtand at right angles with the line of de. 
fence. At the ſame time the diſpoſition of the 
make the principal part of fortification, as on them 
defence chiefly depends; and it is this that has in 
the various kinds of fortifying. | We IN 
The angle of the baſtion muſt exceed 60 deg'ts 
otherwiſe it will be too ſmall to give, room for gu» 
and will either render the line of detence too long, or u: 


good, the harmony is ſeldom bad; and the contrary. 


| flanks too ſhort. It muſt therefore be Either a right ang 
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or ſome intermediate one between that and ſixty degrees. 


i CATION. 

8 % Barer is that which has the void ſpace filled 

up entirely, and raiſed to an equal height with the ram- 
7510 or Holloto BAs T ION N 

rounded with a rampart and parapet, having the ſpace 


within void or empty. 


Flat BASTION is a baſtion built in the middle of the 


-urtain, when it is too long to be defended by the baſtions 
at its extremities. | 


Cut Ba$TION is that whoſe point is cut off, inſtead of 


which it has a re-entering angle, or an angle inwards, 
with two points outwards z and is uſed, either when the 
angle would, withoat ſuch a contrivance, be too acute, 
or when water, or ſome other impediment, prevents. the 
baſtion from being carried to its full extent. 


C:mpoſed BAST1ON is when two ſides of the interior po- 


lygon are very unequal, which alſo renders the gorges. 


unequal, : ; 
Deformed BasT1ON is when the irregularity of the lines 


and angles cauſes the baſtion to appear deformed or out 
of ſhape. . 

Demi Bas rio is compoſed of one face only, has but 
one flank, and a demi-gorge. 22 | 

Double Bas io is that which is raiſed on the plane of 
another baſtion. : : 

Regular Bs rio is that which has its true proportion 
of faces, flanks, and gorges. 

BASTON, in law, implies a ſervant to the warden of 
the Fleet-priſon, who attends the king's courts with a red 
ſtaff, for taking into cuſtody ſuch perſons as are com- 
mitted by the court. 

BasTon, or BAToon, in architecture, is a kind of 
moulding in the baſe of a column, called alſo a tore. 

BasToN, or BAaTooN, in heraldry, is a kind of bend 
which has only one half of the uſual breadth. It re- 
ſembles a truncheon, and is the proper mark for 
baſtardy. 

BAT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of mungrel, or am- 
phibious ſort of animal, partaking both of the mouſe and 
bird, and flying though without feathers. 

The bat, which the Latins called veſpertilio, ſeems to 
be a medium between the quadruped and the feathered 
kinds. They lay themſelves up during the winter in 
the drieſt receſſes of caverns; where, fixing their talons 
to the roof, they cover their bodies with their wings, and 
in that poſition ſleep for ſeveral months. 

BATABLE Ground, the lands which lay between 
Scotland and England, when the kingdoms were diſtin, 
and to which both nations pretended a right. 

BATCHELOR, or BacnrtLon, a ſingle man, who 
has never been married. | 

BATCHELOR was, formerly, a title given to thoſe who 
had obtained the honour of knighthood ; but had not a 
ſufficient number of vaſſals to carry their banner before 
them in the held of battle. | 

BATCHELORS, in the univerſities, are perſons who 
have attained to the baccalaureate, or taken the firſt degree 
in the liberal arts or ſciences. 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in 
the night by lighting large candles, or torches, near the 
place where they are at rooſt; for, upon beating them up, 
they fly immediately to the flame, where they are eaſily 
caught in nets, or beat down with buſhes faſtened to the 
ends of poles. | ; 

BATH, Balneum, a ſufficient quantity of water col- 
lected in ſome convenient receptacle for perſons to waſh 
themſelves in, either for health or pleaſure : and is either 
hot or cold. 

Hot Barus, called by the ancients thermæ, produce 
the moſt ſalutary effects in a great number of diſeaſes ; 
and owe their origin partly to an admixture of ſulphure- 
ous particles, while the water is paſſing through the ſub- 
terraneous canals, and partly to the fumes or vapours ex- 
haling through the pores of the earth, where ſulphur is 
tound either pure or impure, as in coals, amber, iron, 
nitre, &c. 
The principal hot baths in our country, are thoſe at 
e city of Bath in Somerſetſhire ; and thoſe at Buxton 


20 


is that which is only ſur- 


* 


and Matlock in Derbyſhire. In the above city are four | limited to forty-lix. 


BAT 


hot baths : one triangular, called the croſs-bath, the heat 
of which is more gentle than that of the reſt, becauſe it 
has fewer ſprings ; the ſecond is called the hot-bat 

from its being formetly much hotter than the reſt, but 
was then not ſo large as at preſent : the other two are 


called the king and queen's baths, and are divided only 


by a wall; the laſt has no ſpring, but receives its wate 


| from the king's bath. Each are furniſhed with a pump 


to throw out the water upon the patient, where that, is 


required, 


Theſe waters abound with a mineral ſulphur ; they 
are hot, of a bluiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent. They do 
not paſs through the body like other waters, unleſs ſalt 
be added, when they purge immediately. At the bottom 
of theſe baths is found a black mud, which is uſed with 
ſucceſs in aches and pains. The croſs-bath preys upon 
filver, all of them on iron, but none on braſs. 3 

Theſe baths are found of great uſe in diſorders of the 
head, as palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as the leproſy, 
&c. obſtructions and conſtipations of the bowels, the 
ſcurvy, ſtone, and in moſt diſeaſes of women and chil- 
dren. They are uſed as a laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic 
diſeaſes, where they ſucceed very well if they agree with 
the conſtitution of the patient. 3 3 

Cold Bars were held by the ancients in the greateſt 
eſteem ; and the preſent age can boaſt of abundance of 
noble cures performed by them, and ſuch as were long 
attempted in vain by the moſt powerful medicines, 

Bathing will always act the part of a diuretic, an 
plunging over head in cold water, eſpecially. in that of 
the ſea, will do more in the cure of melancholy, madneſs, 
and particularly that occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, 
than any other medicine. There is nothing better 
adapted to the cure of frigidity, when owing to a forme 
exceſs of venery, than the cold bath. It will alſo con- 
tribute its ſhare to the cure of a ſimple gonorrhea, and 
fluor albus. It is often ſucceſsful in a palſy ; and thoſe 
who uſe it frequently are little affected with the changes 
of the weather. VV 

Artificial Bars are of various kinds, and adapted to 
various diſorders; ſome are made of cephalic and nervous 
drugs boiled in light and pure water, 8 

or preparing | of this kind, we principally make 
uſe cf bay leaves, baum, ſouthernwood, marjoram, wild 
thyme, roſemary, hyſſop, clary, dried mint, en 
feverfew, and the flowers of camomile and roſemary ; all 
which are put into a bag with the addition of a ary Ba 
fuls of common ſalt, and a little pot-aſh, and gently boiled 
in the water. In this medicinal water the patient is to 
be bathed in a bathing tub. It produces very happy 
effects in paralytic diſorders, imbecility, and weakneſs of 
the joints; and proves very ſerviceable to weak, cachec- 
tic, and cold conſtitutions; eſpecially in old patients, 
whoſe ſtrength is impaired, their nerves weakened, and 
the tone of the ligaments of their joints in ſome meaſure 
deſtroyed. 

Vapour BaTns are where the vapours ariſing from 
burning ſpirits of wine, or from herbs boiled in wine, 
water, milk, &c. have immediate acceſs to either the 
whole body, or ſome particular parts. Theſe warm ex- 
halations are of very ſingular efficacy in promoting ſweat, 
opening the ſubcutaneous duQts, ſoftening the hardened 
parts, relaxing ſuch as are tenſe and rigid, and diſſolving 
viſcous and tenacious humours. Vapour baths are there- 
fore of ſingular ſervice in cold diſtempers, anaſarcas, de- 
matous tumours, and where the limbs are become para- 
lytic. In that terrible ſpecies of teneſmus which gene- 
rally accompanies a dyſentery, the ſteams of milk in 
which elder-flowers have been boiled, afford inſtantaneous 
relief, 

Barn, in antiquity, a meaſure of capacity uſed among 
the Jews, containing the tenth part of an omer, or ſeven 
gallons and four pints as a liquid meaſure ; or three pecks 
and three pints as a dry meaſure. 

Bar ks, in architecture, ſuperb buildings erected by the 
ancients for the ſake of bathing. | 

Knights of the Barn, a military order in England, 
inſtituted according to ſome authors by Richard Il. who 
confined their number to four; but others ſay that it was 
founded by Henry LV. in the year 1399, and their number 
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Their motto is tres in uno, alluding to the three theo- 
ical virtues. 8 
ATH-KoL, the daughter of a voice, a name given by 


the Jews to one of their oracles, It conſiſts of a antaſti- 
cal method of De future events by the firſt words 


they hear from any perſon's mouth, and which they con- 


fider as a voice from heaven to inſtruct them in the mat- 


ter they are enquiring about. | 

BATu-MzrAl, a mixed metal, conſiſting of copper 
combined with zinc, and generally called prince's metal. 
See Prince's METAL. 

BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of weight uſed at 
Smyrna, containing ſix okes, of four hundred drams each, 
which amount to ſixteen pounds, fix ounces, and fifteen 


$ A L 


by ſeveral coverings, with which it was then cad 


Over. 


Plate XIII. fig. 1. repreſents the battering ram t 
ed. 2. 1he * The form of its — ae 2 
the enormous beam by three or four bands of iron, f N 
feet in breadth. At 4 extremity of each of theſe rg 
(4) was a chain of the ſame metal, one end of which w f 
ened to a hook, (6) and at the other extremity of 
of theſe chains was a cable firmly bound to the jaft link 
T heſe cables ran the whole length of the beam to the en, 
of the ram (7), where they were all bound together 
faſt as poſſible with ſmall ropes. To the end of * 
cables another was fixed, compoſed of ſeveral ſtron 
cords platted together to a certain length, and then run 


— 


drams Engliſh weight. ning ſingle (8). At each of theſe ſeveral men Wete 
BATON, or BasTon. See BasTON. placed, to balance and work the machine. 10. The 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, battle of the frogs | chain or cable by which it hung to the croſs beam (11), 
and mice, the title of an elegant burleſque poem, com- fixed on the top of the frame. 
monly aſcribed to Homer. The unſuſpended ram differed from this only in the 
The word is compounded of the Greek, gap, a | manner of working it: for, inſtead of being flung by z 
frog, ubs, a mouſe, and yeyyn, battle. chain or cable, it moved on ſmall wheels on Ko ba 
he cauſe of this battle is the death of Pſycharpax, a | large beam. ; | 
moufe, ſon to Taxartes, who being mounted on the back ATTERING-RAM, in heraldry, is a bearing, or cox 
of Phyſignathus, a frog, on a voyage to her palace, to | of. arms, reſembling the military engine of the ſame 
which ſhe had invited him, was ſeized with fear, on ſee- | name. OR 
ing himſelf in the middle of a pond, ſo that he tumbled | BATTERY, in the military art, a parapet thrown up, 
off and was drowned. The mice ſuſpecting that Phyſig- | or formed of faſcines; &c. for covering the gunners, &. 
nathus had ſhaken him off with deſign, demanded fatiſ- | from the ſhot of the enemy. | 
faction, and, by unanimous conſent, declared war againſt | All held batteries conſiſt of four chief parts, namely, 
the frogs. the ditch, the parapet, the platform, and the magz. 
BAT TALIA, an army drawn up in order of battle. Zine, | 
BATTALION, a ſmall body of infantry drawn up] The ditch is uſually dug in the front and ſides, and 
in order of battle, and ready to engage. ſometimes ; a round; and ſerves not only to furniſh the 
1 A battalion uſually contains from five to eight hundred | earth neceſſary for the parapet, but it alſo prevents the 
| men; but the number is not preciſely determined. They | enemy from entering the battery ſo readily as he might 
are divided into three companies, one of which is grena- | otherwiſe do. The ditch in front is commonly eigh- 
diers. They are uſually drawn up with fix men in file, | teen or twenty feet broad, and the depth about ſeven or 
or one before another. Some regiments conſiſt of one | eight feet; the ſides ſloping towards the bottom, which 
battalion only, while others are divided into four or] is about fix feet wide: but the ditches on the ſides are 
five. | about ten feet wide, and fix feet deep. Theſe are tha di- 
BATTEN, a name given by workmen to a ſcantling | menſions uſually given; but the general practice ſeems 
of wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and | to be, only to get earth ſufficient for the work, and nat 
about an inch thick; the length is generally very conſi- mind the regularity of the ditch ; for as theſe works in 
derable, but undetermined. attacks are uſually done by night, the keeping ſtrictiy to 
This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors and | the affigned dimenſions is hardly practicable. BY 
window-ſhutters which are not framed with whole deal, The parapet is generally raiſed about three or four feet 
&c. with ſtyles, rails and pannels, like wainſcot ; but ap- diſtant from the brink of the ditch, the ſpace left. be- 
pear to the eye as if they were really ſuch, by means of | tween, called the berm or foreland, ſerving to lodge the 
theſe battens, bradded on the plain board round the edges, | rubbiſh. beat down by the enemies ſhot; that it may not 
and ſometimes acrofs them up and down, in different | fall into the ditch. | 
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manners, according as the workman would imitate this 
or that different kinds of wainſcot. 

BATTENS of the Hatches, amongſt ſeamen, thin, long 
pieces of board of hoops, nailed along the edges of the 


tarpawlings which cover the hatches at ſea, to confine | 


them cloſe to the hatch and prevent the water from run- 
ning off the deck into the lower apartments of the ſhip. 
'The tarpawling is a broad piece of tarred canvas. See 
HATCHWAV. 

BATTERING, in the military art, implies the at- 
tacking a place, work, or the like with heavy artillery. 

BATTERING-PIECES, are large pieces of ordnance, 
proper for battering a fortification. See CAN NON. 

BATTERING-RaMm, a machine uſed by the ancients in 
ſieges, for battering the walls and towers of a fortified 

lace, 
F The uſe of this machine is very ancient, and the in- 
vention of it aſcribed to different people. It was of two 
kinds, flung or unſlung. 

The former was compoſed of a large beam of oak, re- 
ſembling a ſhip's maſt, of prodigious length and thick- 
neſs, having the end armed with a head of iron propor- 
tioned to the body, and reſembling that of a ram, and 
thenee it had its name. This terrible machine, which 
according to Vitruvius weighed 445000 pounds, was 
ſuſpended, and equally ballanced, like the beam of a pair 
of ſcales, with a chain, or a large cable, which ſupported 
itin the air ina ſtrong frame of timber, which was puſhed 


forwards, on the filling up of the ditch, to a certain diſ- | 


tance from the wall, by means of rollers or wheels. The 


or twenty feet, in order to be cannon-proof, and about 
ſeven or eight feet high, when the enemy has no com- 
mand above. the battery : but if they have a command 
over this height, the parapet ſhould be raiſed high enough 


| fix yards more for every other gun : ſo two = have 


frame was ſecured from being ſet on fire by the deſieged, 


be parallel, or nearly ſo, to the object to be battered dw | 


The thickneſs of the parapet ſhould be about eighteen 


to cover the men when they load the guns. 2 
The length of the parapet depends on the number of 

guns to be employed in the battery. | 
Thus, for one gun allow eight yards in length; and 


fourteen yards, three guns twenty yards, 
twenty-ſix yards, &c. | | 

There ſhould be great care taken that the battery be. 
not enfiladed or raked by the enemies cannon : negleQs 
of this kind are often fatal to the officers and gunners, as 
was well known at the ſiege of Carthagena, anno 174) : 
but this is eaſily prevented by raiſing at one or both ends 
of the parapet, a bank acroſs the battery called an epaule- 
ment, of the ſame thickneſs and height with the parapet, 
and about fifteen or eighteen feet long. . 

The parapet conſiſts of two parts, namely, the wall 
and the merlons. 

The wall is that part of the parapet which is contain- 
ed in one piece from end to end, and is about two and a 
half or three feer high. i ft 

The merlons are detached pieces of the parapet, leav- 
ing openings called embraſures, through which the can- 
non deliver their ſhot. e's | Fr 

The embraſures ſhould, as much as is poſſible, be cut 
perpendicular to the parapet ; therefore the battery ſhould: 


our guns 
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F ots have moſt forcez and oblique embraſures 
ae" merlons, or-parts of the parapet ſtanding be- 
tween the embraſures. 

The embraſures are uſually about two or two and a half 
feet wide on the infide, and about nine or ten feet on the 
outfide ; whereby the cannon may be traverſed from the 
right to the left, ſo as to command a pretty large extent 
in front. The diftance from the middle of one embraſure 
to the middle of the next ſhould be about eighteen feet, 
in order to leave ſufficient room for the wotking of the 

uns, and the ſtowage of the ſhot and other neceſſaries. 

Platforms are generally laid foping towards the pata- 

t nine or ten inches; this carries off the rain, prevents 
the gun from recoiling ſo much when fired, as it would 
do if laid level; and, when loaded; it is more eaſily 
brought to the embraſure. 

In temporary batteries, the platforms are made of planks 
laid acroſs ſome ground timbers or ſleepers : there is 
uſually a platform made to each gun; it is about eigh- 
teen feet long, eight feet broad next the parapet, and 
about fourteen feet broad at the tail, the intermediate 
ſpaces between the platforms ſerving for the ſhot and 
other neceſſaries. 

When a platform is to be laid on marſhy ground, firſt 
lay a floor or two of faſcines ; cover theſe with hurdles of 
twelve or fifteen feet long, and fix or ſeven broad z on 
theſe lay a floor of three or four inches of earth, and 
therein lay the ſleepers, and over theſe the planks. 

When a battery is built of ſtone or brick, the platform 
is generally a — pavement ranging the whole 
length of che battery: this, on account of its reſiſting 
the injuries of the weather for a long time, is to be pre- 
ſerred to planks; but, in caſe of a bombardment, ſuch a 
platform is to be avoided, becauſe the ſhells will not 
only break the pavement, but alſo, by driving about the 
broken ſtones, do the troops much miſchief. 


The magazine to a field battery is uſually made about | 


fifty or ſixty yards behind the platform: it is a cavi 
dug in the ground, about four feet deep; the eart 
whereof is thrown between the pit and the platform ; 
the ſides of the pit are ſometimes planked round to keep 
it dry, and prevent the earth from crumbſing in; and 
the powder barrels placed herein are covered with hurdles 
and earth, or tanned hides, to preſerve the powder from 
wet and fire, 

The communication to the _—_— is by a ſlopin 
trench beginning to deſcend about five or fix yards behin 
the platform ; and the earth thrown on that ſide where it 
will moſt conveniently cover the perſons who remove the 
barrels of powder from the great magazine to the battery 
or ſmall magazine. ' 

When there are many cannon in battery, and the ſer- 
vice is quick, it is cuſtomary to have to every two pieces 
a ſmall magazine to hold 20 or 30 barrels of powder: 
this is placed about 15 or 20 yards behind the platform, 
and againſt the merlon between the cannon ; and as theſe 
barrels are uſed, they are replaced by others from the 
great magazine. X 

At each magazine a centinel is placed to prevent acci- 
dents; and to prevent perſons coming into the battery 
and magazines who have no bufineſs there, a trench is 
ſometimes dug behind the magazine, and carried into the 
— which communicate between the magazine and 

attery. 

To conſtruct a Faſcine Bar TER V. For one gun provide 

faſeines of 9 feet, 600; of 6 feet, 100; of 3 feet, 120. 

And, for every other piece of g feet, 400; of 6 feet, 

100; of 3 feet, 100; each faſcine being about nine 
inches thick ; and let there be three or four pickets for 
every faſcine, for many will break in driving. 

race the limits of the parapet in two parallel lines 
about eighteen feet diſtant, allowing eight yards in length 
one gun, and fix yards for every other gun; and 
along theſe lines cut a trench about half a ſpade deep. 

ay a row of nine feet faſcines along one trench, ob- 
erving that their ends be well jammed one into the 
Other, and let each be pegged down with two pickets, 


drove into the ground till the head is ſunk into the 
faſcine. 


17 to this row lay another, letting the two end ones 


5 4 1 


in this row will not fall againſt the joinings in the firſt 
row : let theſe be alſo ſtaked down as before. Cloſe to 
the ſecond row lay a third all of nine feet. Cloſe to the 
third lay a fourth, the two end ones being fix feet, and 
the reſt nine feet. In this manner lay the rows of 
faſcines within the limits ſtaked out, which will be co- 
vered with twenty-four tows ; theh over this floor of 
faſcines ſprinkle earth to fall up the hollows, and let the 
whole be trod or rammed down. 

On the firſt floor lay a ſecond; obſervihg; that as in 
the firſt floor every ſecond row ended with fix feet 
faſcines ; ſo in the ſecond floor let evety odd row end 
with fix feet ones, whereby the joinings of no two faſ- 
eines in this floor will fall over the joinings of the faſcines 
below them. Let the outfide rows in the ſecond floor be 
ſo placed over thoſe of the lower, that there be a little 
floping preſerved, the work narrowing upwards. The 
pickets which ſtake down this floor are to be drove up td 
the head, and the channels or hollows in the floor are to 
be filled up with earth. In this manner lay four floors, 
which will raife the work to about two and a half or three 
feet ; and that part of the breaft-work called the wall will 
be compleated. ; 
Meafure from each end of the wall twelve feet, there 
drive a ſtake; and plant other ſtakes at every intermedi- 
ate eighteen feet : this being done on the inſide of the 
wall, let other ſtakes be planted on the outſide, either di- 
realy oppoſite the former, or in the line towards the place 
where the gun is more particularly intended to deliver its 
ſhot. Plant other ſtakes on the inſide, one a foot diſtant 
on each fide the former, and this will leave fpaces of two 
feet each for the inner opening of the embraſures : then, 
on the outſide, plant other ſtakes at five or fix feet diſtance 
from the former ones, one on each fide, and ſpaces of teri 
or twelve feet will be marked out for the outſide openings 
of the embraſures. 3 | 
In the direction of the pickets which limit the inner 
and outet openings of the embraſures, let ſingle rows of 
faſcines be ftaked down acroſs the wall, and theſe will be 
the ſides of the embraſures ; fill the intermediate ſpaces 
or merlons with rows of faſcines laid lengthwiſe to the 
wall, and this will be the firſt floor of the merlon, which 
is to be picketed down, and the hollows filled with earth 
as before directed. Let other floors be raiſed in like 
manner, until the merlons are cartied up to about five or 
ſix feet, or more, if neceſſary ; and on the top of each let 
a bed or floor of earth be laid of about eight or twelve 
inches thick. Ps. ta 
Acroſs the top of the inner opening of the embrafure, 
either lay a bundle or 10 or 12 faſcines bound togethef, 
or as many ſtuffed into a kind of baſket open at both ends, 
and the bundle well ſtaked to the merlons. 

Provide a blind made of planks three or four inches 
thick, to fit the inner opening of the embraſure, which 
is to be put up, while the gunners are loading the piece, 
to preſerve them from the fire of the muſketry. | 
he cheeks or ſides of the embraſures are to ſlope ſo, 
as to have the top wider than the bottom; which not on] 

leaves a greater opening for the blaſt of the gun, but theſs 
ſlopes in works of this kind give a greater degree of 
ſtrength to ſupport themſelves againſt the thruſt of the 
upper parts, | . | 

Againſt each embraſure lay on the ground five pieces 
of timber called ſleepers, of about eighteen feet long, and 
ſix or eight inches ſquare; let the ends next the embra- 
ſure be placed at ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 
the diſtance from out to out be about fix feet, the other 
ends ſpreading about twelve or fourteen feet from out to 
out ; drive two ſtakes of about three inches ſquare into 
the ground on both ſides of each end of every ſteeper, 
whereby they will be kept ſteady in their places, and let 


but obſerve to let the tails of the ſleepers be raiſed about 
ſix or eight inches higher than the ends next the wall, 
to prevent the cannon from recoiling too much when 
fired. 2 

Cover the ſleepers with planks of about two inches 
thick laid croſswiſe; that next the embraſures bein 


about eight feet long, the reſt gradually increafing, ſo thar 


ot ax feet, and the reſt nine feet, whereby the joinings 


the plank at the tail be about fourteen feet long ; and let 
the planks be nailed to the ſleepers. 
On 
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On this floor fix a piece of timber of about ſix or eight 
inches ſquare next the embraſure, to ſerve as a ſpur for 
the carriage wheels to knock againſt (and is therefore 
uſually called the knocker) when the gun is run up to the 
wall; obſerving that the ſpur be laid parallel to the ob- 
Ject to be battered. 
8 The whole platform ſhould be of oak, if it can be 
ad. 4 
If there is any danger of the batteries being raked by 
the enemies cannon, let an epaulement or ſcreen be raiſed | 
at one or both ends of the parapet, joining to it, and con- 
ſtructed by floors of faſcines, as before ſhewn : then, all 
the * 
tery is conſtructe 


J 


A battery thus made will do in caſe of haſte, and where | 


earth enough is not eaſily had : but as it is ſubject to be 
fired when the wood is 2 it is not ſo much in uſe as 
another ſort called a coffer battery, eſpecially where wood 
is ſcarce and earth plenty. 

A Coffer BATTERY is that where the ſides of the wall 
and merlons only are formed of faſcines, and all the ca- 
vities or included ſpaces filled with earth. 

The place of the battery being determined, make out, 
with a line of ſome kind, the limits of the parapet of about 
eighteen or twenty feet thick ; and three or four feet be- 
fore the parapet mark out with lines, or ſtakes, the limits 
of the ditch of about ten or twelve feet broad, or more, 
if earth is wanted, allowing eight yards in length for one 
gun, and fix yards more for every other gun. 

On the outlines of the parapet, cut a trench of about 
five or fix inches wide and deep, and therein lay a row of 
faſcines, the ends being jammed one into the other ; let 
theſe be ſtaked down: lay on them another row, ſo that 
the joinings of theſe be not directly over the joinings of 
the lower one, and the knots of all the bands turned in- 
wards ; ſtake theſe down, and on them lay in like man- 
ner a third and a fourth row, &c. until the height be 
about three feet. The ſame kind of work being done at 
the ends, and for the epaulement, if wanted, the coffer for 
the wall will be made. 

Then let the men be diſpoſed along the place intended 
for the ditch, and with the proper tools break the ground, 
and throw it into the coffer, where another ſet of men are, 
as the earth is thrown in, to ſpread it and ſtamp it down 
with rammers ; and this work is to be continued until the 
coffer is filled. 

When the wall is finiſhed, let the embraſures be ſtaked 
out as before, and a coffer formed in like manner, as for 
the wall, for each merlon, which is alſo to be filled with 
earth, and rammed down. 8 

The other articles in the preceding battery are to be 
followed in this, the only difference being in the making 
of the parapet. 

When a proper place for a temporary 2 is deſti- 
tute both of dry earth and wood; then materials muſt be 
carried to the place; theſe uſually are gabions and earth- 
ſacks. 

To make a Gabion BATTERY. — Along the line pitched 
out for the battery, let the gabions be planted in the 
places where the merlons are to be: the gabions uſed are 
of five, fix, and ſeven feet in diameter, and eight feet 
high. Each merlon muſt have ſeven; that is, three 
within of ſix feet diameter, next two of ſeven feet diame- 


ter, and, on the outſide, two of five feet diameter; ob- 


ſerving to leave proper openings for the embraſures, of 
about two feet on the inſide, and nine or ten on the out- 
ſide. 
Or thus: let the merlons be made of gabions five feet 
diameter; then put four within, three in the middle, and 
two on the outſide; this conſtruction being rather ſtronger 
than the former. 
The ends and epaulements are alſo formed by three rows 
of gabions. 
he floors or bottoms of the embraſures are to be filled 
with gabions of about three feet high, and of a proper 
diameter, to fill up the ſpaces between the merlons. 
The gabions being placed, they are to be filled with 
earth brought from the neareſt places that will afford it, 
in the earth-ſacks ; or elſe they may be filled with dung, 
mingled with ſand; and, in caſes of neceſſity, they 


ing 44 of the faſcines being cut off, the bat- | 


ſerving that the voids between the gabion 
1 mam ane un 
Batteries of this conſtruction are uſually made ws 


marſhy or rocky ground. | | 
BATTERY Enfilade, is that which ſcours or ſweeps 


the whole length of a ſtraight line. | 


BATTERY en Echarpe, is one that plays obliquely, 
9 de Reverſe, that which plays on the back gf 

e enemy. 684 6 
BATTERY A Ricochet, is when the cannon are not 
ed with their full charge of powder, ſo that the balls mz 
ſtrike the ground before they reach the place, and * 
riſing again leap over the wall and do execution wg, 
the beſieged. 11 S 
Croſs BATTERIES are two batteries which play ath 
one another, upon the ſame object, forming an angle, ang 
beating with more violence and deſtruction; becauſe why 
| one bullet ſhakes the other beats down. Le 
Camerade BATTERY is when ſeveral guns play at the 
ſame time upon one place. 

Sunk or Buried BATTERY is when the platform on 
which the guns are placed is ſunk into the earth, ſo tha 
there muſt be trenches or embraſures cut in the 
againſt the muzzles of the guns, for paſſages to the ſhot. 
BATTERY of Mortars, differs from a battery of can. 
non, in being ſunk into the earth, and having no em. 
braſures. 19 
BATTERY, in law, the ſtriking, beating, or offeri 
any violence to another perſon, for which dama may 
be recovered: but if the plaintiff made the firſt aſſault, 
the defendant ſhall be acquitted, and the plaintiff am 

to the king for his falſe ſuit. | 
Battery is frequently confounded with aſſault, thou 
in law they are different offences ; and the defendant 
may be found guilty of aſſault, though acquitted of the 
battery: there may therefore be an aſſault without a 
battery; but battery always implies an aſſault. Se 
ASSAULT, 

BATTEURS 4 Eftrade, are ſcouts ſent out on horſe- 
back before the front, and on the wings of an army, 
ſome miles, diſtance to make diſcoveries. 

BATTLE, a general engagement between two ar- 
mies, in a country ſufficiently open for them to encoun- 
ter in front, and for the greater part at leaſt of the line 
to engage. Other great actions, though of a longer du- 
ration, and perhaps attended with greater ſlaughter, are 
only called fights. 3 

Naval BATTLE. See Division, ENGAGEMENT, Lixt, 
SQUADRON, 

BATTLE is alſo uſed figuratively for a repreſentationof 
a battle in ſculpture, painting, &c. 

BATTLE-RoYaL, among ſportſmen, implies a fight 
between three, five, or ſeven cocks, all engaged together, 
ſo that the cock which ſtands longeft wins the battle. 

BATTLE-Ax, a kind'of halbert formerly uſed by the 
infantry, and firſt introduced into England by the 
Danes. 

BAT TLEMENTS, in architecture, are indentures 
or notches in the top of a wall, or other building, in the 
form of embraſures. 

BATTOLOGY, in grammar, implies a ſuperfluous 
repetition of ſome words or ſentences. 

BAT TON, or BaTTo00N, See BASTO. 

BATTORY, in commerce, a name given by tht 
Hanſe-towns to their warehouſes in foreign countries. 

BAVARIA, one of the circles of the German empiſes 
lying between Auſtria on the Eaſt, ani Swabia on the 
Weſt. The duke of Bavaria is one of the nine electors. 

BAVINS, in the military art, are faggots of bruſh 
wood, with the bruſh at length. 

BAUM, Meliſa, in botany, a plant with ſquare talks, 
and oblong, pointed, dark green, and ſomewhat bal 
leaves, ſet in pairs; in the boſoms of which come 
pale, reddiſh, labiated flowers, ſeveral of which ſtand A 
gether on one pedicle, with the upper lip roundiſh, eie 
and cloven, and the lower divided into three fegme* 
It is perennial ; a native of mountainous places in ide 


June. is; 
This plant, formerly celebrated. for cephalic, cordial, 


may be filled with large faggots, or billet-wood, ob- 


ſtomachic, uterine, and other virtues, is now juſtly ps 
I : Among 


ſouthern parts of Europe; and flowers in our gardens” 
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| milder corroborants; It has a pleaſarit ſmell, 
nt the lemon kind, and a weak aromatic taſte; 
if both which it loſes a conſiderable part on being dried; 
X light roughiſhneſs with which the herb is accompanied, 
decoming at the ſame time more ſenſible. 124 
The infuſions of this plant are ſometimes drank as tea 
a chronical diſorders proceeding from debility and re- 
laxation, and ſometimes, acidulated with lemon juice, as 
diluent in acute diſorders, The diſtilled water is pretty 
ſtrongly impregnated with the grateful flavour of the 
plant; and the eſſential oil, which is of a yellowiſh co- 
lour and very fragrant ſmell, is recommended by Hoff- 
man as an excellent corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem. 
BAY, a gulph or inlet of the ſea- coaſt, comprebended 
hetween two Capes or polnja of land, where veſſels fre- 
quently ride at anchor ſheltered from the wind. 
Bay, among farmers, that part of a barn where the 
corn 18 laid up; Or the mow made. Thus if a barn con- 
it of a floor and two heads, they call it a barn of two 


bare. Y | * 
Bar is alſo one of the colours of the coat of horſes, 
and has, perhaps, its name from reſembling the colour of 
dried bay-leaves. | x 
There are various degrees of this colour from the 
lighteſt bay to the dark, that approaches the neareſt. to 
the brown, but always more gay and ſhining. | The 
bright bay is an exceeding beautiful colour, becauſe a 
bright bay horſe has often a reddiſh daſh with a gilded 
alpect, his mane and tail hlack, with a black or dark liſt 
down his back. The middle colours of bay alſo have 
often the black liſt with black mane and . and the 
dark bays have almoſt always their knees and paſterns 
black, and we meet with ſeveral ſorts of bays that have 
their whole limbs black from their knees and hocks 
downwards. The bays that have no liſts down their 
backs, are, for the moſt part, black over their reins, 
which goes off by an imperceptible gradation from dark 
to light, towards the belly and flanks: ſome of theſe in- 
cline to a brown, and are more or leſs dappled. | _ 
The bay is one of the beſt colours, and horſes of all 


when accidents happen to ſpoil them when they are 
colts, Gibſon on Horſes. 1 E 
Bay, among huntſmen, is a term applied to a deer, 
which after having been hard run, turns about, and. de- 
fends himſelf with his horns againſt the dogs; in which 
caſe he is ſaid to ſtand at bay. 25183 
Bay-SALT. See SALT, 
Bay-TREE. See Laurvs. I 
BAYONET, in the military art, implies a ſhort broad 
dagger, with a hollow handle of iron, of a circular form, 
fitted to the muzzle of the piece where it is faſtened ; ſo 
that the ſoldier fires with the bayonet on the muzzle of 
his piece, and is always ready to act againſt-the horſe. | 
BAYS, in commerce, a ſort of open woollen ſtuff, 
having a long nap, ſometimes frized, and ſometimes not. 
it is without any wale, and wrought in a loam with two 
treddles like flannel. 
Bays are chiefly manufactured at Colcheſter and Bockin 
in Eſſex. The exportation of this ſtuff was formerly 
more conſiderable than at preſent, the French having now 
learned the manufacture. The Engliſh bays are, how- 
ever, ſtill ſent in great quantities to Spain and Portugal, 
and even to Italy. Their chief uſe is for cloathing the 
monks and nuns, and for lining the ſoldiers cloaths. 
The looking-glaſs makers alio uſe bays behind their 
glaſſes to preſerve the tin foil. 11 
The breadth of bays is commonly from a yard and a 
= 5 two yards, and the length from forty- two to forty- 
BAZAR, or BAzAARD, among the eaſtern nations, a 
market, or place deſigned for trade. | J 
0 B » In commerce, a long, fine cotton, brought 
uy Jerefalers, and is thence often called Jeruſalem 
BDELLIUM, in the materia medica, a gummy teſi- 
bus Juice, flowing from an oriental tree of which we 
e no deſcription, It is brought from Arabia and the 
2 | n = in pieces of different magnitudes, of a dark 
—— own colour externally, not unlike myrrh; but 
© 


y Clear, and ſomething reſembling 


the different kinds of bays are commonly good, unleſs | 


| beaks uſed by the ancients in time of bat 


al agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh ſlightly pungent 
tae, . - | | * 

This gummy reſin is recommended as a corroborant 
and attenuant in diſorders of the breaſt, for promoting 
urine and the menſes, and externally fot reſolving or ma- 
turating hard tumours ; but is at preſent little, uſed. 

BEACON, a ſignal erected on ſome hill or eminence, 
for giying notice of the invaſion of an enemy; 

It confifts of pitch-batrels placed upon high pdles, and 
when the enemy appears, the barrels are ſet on fire; ſo 
that the flame in the night time, and the ſmoak in the day, 
ſpreads the alarm through the whole county. 

BEACON alfo ſignifies a mark erected as a warning to 


ſeamen againſt rocks, ſhelves, or ſandds. 
. BEACONAGE, the tax paid for maintaining a bea- 
ds « ve 4 | od 

BEAD, in architecture, a round moulding, commonly 
made upon the edge of a piece of ſtuff, in the Corinthian 
and Compoſite >. ha cut or carved in ſhort emboſſments, 
like beads in necklaces. „ c 

Sometimes a plain bead is ſet on the edge of each faſcia 
of an architrave, and ſometimes even an aſtragal is cut 
in this manner. A bead is often placed on the lining 
board of a door- caſe, and on the upper edges of ſkirting- 
boards. i 5d e+4TA=, , 

BrAp-PROor, among diſtillers, a fallacious method of 
determining the ſtrength. of ſpirits. - 

It conſiſts in ſhaking a ſmall quantity of the ſpirits in a 
phial, when if the crown of bubbles ſtand for ſome time 
on the ſurface, the goods are eſteemed proof, that is, equal 
parts of rectified ſpirits and: phlegm... 

' BEAGLE, the name of a particular kind-of hunting- 
dogs, of which there are ſeveral forts. - 

EAK, the bill or nib of a bird, from the form and 
ſtructure of which Linnæus divides the whole claſs into 
ſix orders. See BIN. 5 

BEAR, in architecture, the ſmall fillet left on the head 
of a larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of 
pendant. 3 | 13 

Chin BEAK, a moulding the ſame with the quarter- 
round, except its ſituation, which is inverted: 
| . BEAK-HEeap, in naval architecture, the name given 
to a ſhip's head whoſe. fore-caftle is ſquare; a eircum- 
ſtance common to all veſſeis of war that have two or 
more decks of guns. In ſmaller ſhips, the fore-caſtle is 
generally ſhaped like a parabola, whoſe vertex lies im- 
mediately above the ftem. The ſtrong projecting pointed 

. ate entirely 


- 


difuſed ſince the invention of gun-powder. 

BEAKED, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the 
beak or bill of a bird. When the beak and legs of a bird 
are of a different colour from that of the body, they ſay 
beaked and membered of ſuch a tinctu re. 

BEAM, in architecture, is the largeſt piece of wood 
in a building, being laid acroſs the walls, and ſerving to 
ſuppert the principal rafters of the roof. 

o houſe has more than two of theſe beams, viz. one 
at each head: into theſe the: girders of the garret floor 
are alſo framed, and if the building be of timber, the 
 teazle-tenons of the poſts. 

The proportion of beams near London are fixed by 
ſtatute, as follows: a beam 15 feet long muſt be 7 
inches on one ſide its ſquare, and 5 on: the other: if ir 
be 16 feet long, one ſide muſt be 8 inches, the other 63 
if 17 feet long, one fide muſt be 10 inches, the other 6: 
in the country they uſually make them ſtronger. Sir H. 
Wotton adviſes theſe to be of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
durable timber, | = 

Herrera tells us, that in Fer. Cortez's palace, in 
Mexico, there were 7000 beams of cedar : but he muſt 
certainly uſe the word beam in a greater latitude than we 
do. In effect, the French, under poutre, beam, take in 
not only the pieces which ſupport the rafters, but alſo 
thoſe which ſuſtain the joifts for the cieling. 

Some of the beſt authors among the French have con- 
ſidered the force or ſtrength ef beams, and brought their 
reſiſtance to a preciſe calculation, particularly M. Varig- 
non and M. Parent. The latter has ſhewn' us, that if a 
beam, in form of a parallelopipedon, be fixed horizon- 
tally in a wall, its reſiſtance againſt breaking at the place 


glue. It is of | 


of its inſertion will be as the area of the fection at the wall 
| hs ak and 


#+ ; 1 7 
B E 


and the depth of the beam directly, and the length reci- | 

Uõy. | * 
t K and r repreſent the reſiſtances of two beams, 
fixed as above, whoſe lengths, breadths, and de hs are 
L, B, D, and /, ö, d, reſpectively: then will R: :: 
BxD*, bxda* 


— — ———. 


L . = g b . | 
If P and p repreſent the reſpective weights that, being 
appended 1 * of their lengths, are ſufficient 


D* F 
to break thoſe beams, we ſhall have 8 5 = P, and 


bags ˖·ů = ce BxD* x1+Lxbxd* 
s; therefore Px þ = — C37 by 


If the beam be fixed at both ends, then B, and 


BxD*xL+1 . 
D = d, whence P +p= — = which ſhews 


that the forces requiſite to break a beam in different 
points of its length, are as the reQangles of the ſegments 


of the length; for B D* „Lal being conſtantly the 
fame, it follows, that P + p is as L775 and, therefore, 


when L =I PT will be the leaſt poſſible ; conſe- 
quently a beam ſupported at both ends will require a leſs 
weight to break it in the middle, than at any other point 
of its length. . 
Hence if the baſes of two beams be _ though both 
their heights and breadths be unequal, 
will be as their heights alone; and, by conſequence, one 
and the ſame beam laid on the ſmalleſt fide of its baſe, will 
reſiſt more than when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt 
ſituation gives it a greater height than the ſecond: and 
thus an elliptic baſe will reſiſt more, when laid on its 
greateſt axis, than when on its ſmalleſt. / 
Since in beams equally Jong, it is the baſes that deter- 
mine the proportion of their weights or ſolidities, and 
ſince their baſes being equal, their heights may be differ- 
ent; two beams of the ſame weight may have reſiſtances 
differing to infinity : thus, if in the one the height of the 
baſe be conceived infinitely great, and the breadth inh- 


nitely ſmall, while in the other the dimenſions of the 


baſe are infinite; the reſiſtance of the firſt will be infinitely 
greater than that of the ſecond, though their folidity and 
weight be the ſame. If therefore all required in archi- 
tecture were to have beams capable of ſupporting vaſt 
loads, and at the ſame time be of the leaſt * poſſi- 
ble, it is evident they muſt be cut as thin as Jaths, and 
laid edgewiſe. 

If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the 
ſum of the ſides of the two baſes equal, E. g. if they be 
either 12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, &c. ſo that 
they always make 24 ; and farther, if they be ſuppoſed to 
be laid edgewiſe; purſuing the ſeries, it will appear that, 
in the beam of 12 and 12, the reſiſtance will be 1728, 
and the ſolidity or weight 144; and that in the laſt, or 
1 and 23, the reſiſtance will be 529, and the weight 23 : 
the firſt therefore, which is ſquare, will have leſs than 
half the ſtrength of the laſt, with regard to its weight. 

Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common practice 
of cutting the beams out of trees, as ſquare as poſſible, 
is ill huſbandry : he hence takes oveatink to determine 
geometrically what dimenſions the baſe of a beam to be 
cut out of any tree propoſed ſhall have, in order to its 
being of the greateſt poſſible ſtrength ; or, which is the 
ſame thing, a circular baſe being given, he determines 
the rectangle of the greateſt reſiſtance that can be in- 
ſcribed ; and finds that the ſides muſt be nearly as 7 to 5. 
To inveſtigate this proportion of the ſides, put r for the 
radius of the given circular baſe, 2 x for the required 


depth; then will 2 V/r*—#®) expreſs the required 
breadth, by the nature of the circle; and conſequently 
8Bx* x Vr the reſiſtance, which muſt be a maxi- 
mum; and therefore its fluxion = o: hence we get 
88 Wy and the proportion of the fide as V 2'to 
I, Or 1.4 to 1 nearly, that is, as 7 to 5. 

Hitherto the lengths of the beams have been ſuppoſed 


equal; if they are unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much 
the leſs as the beams are longer. 


immediately before the moment of the fracture 


their reſiſtance 


, 
22 V 4, » 1 
— 
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To this it may be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each 
4 


end, breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its mi 
does not only break at the middle, but alſo at each 
treme; or, if it does not actually break * 
| which! 
that of the equilibrium between the reſiſtance rp 
weight, its fibres are as much ftretched'at the extremer 
as in the middle. So that, of the weight ſuſtained by the 
middle, there is but one third part which acts at dif mi. 
dle, to make the fracture; the other two only acting 
induce a fracture in the two extteſnes. 789 
A beam may either be ſuppoſed loaden wh, 
own weight, & with other foreign wei $f > 
any diſtance, or elſe only with thoſe ore weight, 
Since, according to M. Parent, the weight of à beim 
not ordinarily above yd part of the load given it to ſuſtain, 
it is evident that, in conſidering ſeveral weights, the 
muſt all be reduced by the common rules to one comme 
center of gravity. Kod: | A 
M. Parent has calculated tables of the weighty 
will be ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various hat. 
and lengths, fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppo. 
tion that a piece of oak of an inch ſquare, and à foy 
long, retained horizontally by the extremes, will (uſt; 
315 Ib. in its middle, before it breaks, which it is four 
by 1 it will. See Mem. Acad. R. Sie, a, 
1708. | 
Beams, in naval architecture, thick ſtrong pieces of 
timber, ſtretching acroſs the ſhip from fide to fide, þ 
_ the decks and retain the ſides at their prope 
diſtance. | "KIT 
On the Bram, in navigation, any diſtant object i; f 
called, when it bears on a line with the ſhip's beams: 
thus, if a ſhip lies north and ſouth, any obje& on the 
beam muſt bear eaſt or weſt; and hence, 
Before the BEAM is an arch of the horizon included 
between a line, ctoffing the ſhip at right angles, and the 
object ſeen in that ſituation : thus, if a ſhip ſteers north, 
and diſcovers another two points before the ſtarboard 
beam, ſhe bears E. N. E. and fo of abaft the beam. 
: _— in heraldry, the principal horn of a har ot 
* 1 
Beam, among hunters, the main ſtem of a deer 
head, or that part which bears the antlers, royals, aud 


Beam, in mechanics, the lath, or iron, of a pair d 
ſcales. 

BEAM is alſo the name ofa fiery meteor, in thefom 
of a pillar. _ 

BEAM, or RoLLER, among weavers, is a long and 
thick wooden cylinder, placed lengthwiſe on the back 
owl of the loom of thoſe whe work with the ſhuttle. 

he threads of the warp are rolled upon the beam, and 
unrolls as the work proceeds. 

Be am-Comeass, an inſtrument conſiſting of a ſquare 
wooden or croſs-beam, having fliding ſockets that cam 
ſteel or pencil points; and uſed in deſcribing large ci- 
cles, where the common compaſſes are uſeleſs. 

Beam of an Anchor, the ſhank, or longeſt part of a 
anchor. See ANCHOR, 

Beam of a Plough, a name given by our farmers toths 
largeſt piece of timber in a plough, and to which all the 
parts of the plough-tail are fixed, 

This beam is generally made of aſh, is ſtraight, and 
eight feet long in the common plough ; but in the four 
coultered plough, it is ten feet long, and arched at tit 
upper part. Ihe head of this beam lies on the pillow of 
the plough, and is raiſed higher, or ſunk lower, as that 
pillow is elevated or depreſſed by ſliding along the cron- 
ſtaves. Near the middle it has an iron collar, which fe. 
ceives the tow chain from the box; and the bridle chan 
from the ſtake or gallows of the plough, is fixed to it 
little below the 1 : ſome inches below this there 5? 
hole, in which the coulter is faſtened ; and below that 
are two other ſmall holes, through which the heads 
the retches or irons that ſupport both the ſheat and tbe 
ſhare paſs. Farther backward till is a large perforation, 
through which the body of the ſheat paſſes ; and behind 
that, very near the extremity, is another hole, 
which the piece called the hinder ſheat paſſes. 
PLOUGH. * 7 
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in botany, the name of a 
the papilionaceous kind, and from its 
ariſes a piſtil, which finally hecomes a large pod, 
flatted, and, in ſome degree, kidney- 


BEAN, Faba, 
whoſe flower is of 
cup there 


1 1 | 
—_ To this it is to be added, that the ſtalks 


ad erect, and the leaves ftand by pairs, on a 
— which is terminated by an odd one. : 
Mr. Tournefort has enumerated eight ſpecies of this 
plant, but we have only the four ſollowing ſorts, com- 
monly. ſowed in dur gardens, 1. The mall Liſbon. 
2: The 
2 5 and ſecond ſorts ate to be platited in October 
and November, under warm walls and hedges, where, if 
they ſtand through the winter, they produce beans early 
in ie eing. They may alſo be raiſed very cloſe in 
beds, and covered with hoops and matts in the winter; 
and in the ſpring planted out; but there is ſome hazard 


in the tranſplanting, and they will be a fortnight, or, 
— later "han which have ſtood the winter 
abroad. 7 1 5 


. 2 ; | * | | 
The Liſbon bean is preferred to the Spaniſh ;/ and the 
curious ought, to have freſh ſred every two years from 
abroad, for they are apt to degenerate, though not in 
neſs, yet in their earlineſs. 4 
The Spaniſh and Windſor beans are not to be planted 
till Chriſtmas, but eſpecially the Windſor, Which are 
ſubject, more than any other kind, to be hurt E cold. | 
Theſe beans ſhould have an open ground, and be planted 
at the diſtance of two feet and a half, row-from row, and | 
four inches from one: another in the rows; but if the 
place is cloſely ſurrounded with hedges and walls, the | 
diſtance muſt be greater, elſe the ſtalks will run high, 
but. they will bear very little fruit. The Sandwich 
beans are hardier than the Windſor, and may be planted | 
to come in between the early crops. and them ; and, 
though not much regarded at preſent, they are a very 
bean. 
I be firſt plantation of Windſor beans ſhould be made | 
in the middle of January; and, after that, a new plan- 
tation ſhould be made every three weeks, till the middle 
of May, that there may be a ſucceſſion of crops. Miller's 


. 
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Gard. Dif. 


Bran- Cop, a ſmall fiſhing veſſel amongft the Portu- 
gueſe, generally navigated by one long ſail, the bottom 


of which ftretches over the whole length of the deck, | 


and the upper-part tapers to a point, ſo that it nearly re- 
ſembles a right-angled plain triangle. Theſe are called 
lateen-fails. 
Beawn-TzerFoil, in botany, a genus of plants with 
papilionaceous flowers, the vexillum of which is ſhorter 
than any of the other petals, and its fruit an oblong pod, 
containing kidney- like feeds. It may be added, that 
three leaves ſtand on every petal. : Lemery ſays, that the 
leaves of. bean-trefoil are laxative, and its ſeed emetic : 
but neither have obtained a place in eur ſhops. 
BEAR, D, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of 
the order of the feræ, or beaſts of prey; diſtinguiſhed by 
— only four teats, two on the breaſt, and two on 
lly. | | | 
It is a large but unſightly animal, and of different fizes 
in different countries. þ | 
BEAR Greater and Leſſer, in aſtronomy ; ſee the articles 
Ursa Majer and Minor. "2TH T 
Be ar's-BREECH, in botany ; ſee Acaxrnus. 


BEARD of a Comet, in aſtronomy, the rays which the | 
e heavens whither it | 
ſeems to direct its motion; and it is this that diſtin- | date 


comet emits towards that part of 


guiſhes the beard from the tail, which implies thoſe rays 
that are e 
Beard of @ Horſe, that part underneath the lower 
* between the chin and the place where the curb 


NAD Huſt, among floriſts, implies a buſk that 
EIS on the edges; as that of a roſe, &c. 
EARDING of Wael. 


* 


| | See Wool. ; 
„ BEARER, in architekture, a poſt, pier, or wall, erected 
een the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its 
os. or to prevent its whole weight reſting on the two 
| Ye 


1 


us of plants, | 


Spaniſh./ 3. The Sandwich: And, 4. The 


— 


mitted in the tract through which it has N 


0 


Bearth of a Bill of Exchange, the perſon in whoſe 
hands the il is, or in = of whom En order was 
made. See BILL of Exchange, 283 
BEARING, in navigation; an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the neareſt meridian and any 
diſtant object, either diſcovered by the eye, or found b 
the finical proportion; as, at four P. M. we diſcovere 
Cape Malacha, bearing W. 64“. S. or, having the differ- 
ence of latitude and longitude given, we find the bearing 
2 diſtance by anal * er) " 
DEARING of a piece of Timber, among carpenters, ſig- 
niſies the A ok its — fixed extremes, 
when it has no other ſupport, which they call bearing 
at r or between one extreme and a poſt, brick- 
wall, &c. trimmed up between the ends to ſhorten its 
ring. | 

| Akne Claws; among cock-fighters, are the fore- 
moſt toes of a cock; If theſe are hurt or gravelled, he 
cannot fight. 8 

BEAR-Up, or BZAN-Awa v, in navigation, a ſhip is 
ſaid to da ſo when, having ſailed ſome time with a ſide- 
wind, ſhe alters her courſe and ſails more before it: this 
is probably called bearing-up, becauſe the helm is borne 
up to the wind · ſide of the ſhip; for, otherwiſe, it is not 
only abſurd, but an abſolute contradiction ty ſay a ſhip 
bears-up when ſhe goes before. the wind, fince the di- 
rection of the wind, as well as the eurtent of the tide in 
a river, is underſtood to determine the ſituation of places 
within its limits; for we always ſay, up to the wind- 
ward, and down to the lee-ward : and yet, abſurd and 
contradi hs it is to common ſenſe, this phraſe is 
adopted in the-ipftruftion of our navy, in the room of 
beat-away-of bear-dowrn. - ' we . 
' BEAST, a general appellation for all four-footed ani- 
mals, whethet proper for food, labour, or ſport. 

BeAsTs of Burden, all four-footed animals uſed in car» 
rying burdens. Theſe are chiefly elephants, catnels, dro- 
medaries, horſes, mules, aſſes, and the ſheep of Mexico 
and- Peru. | | a 

BEASHs of Chace, are the buck, the doe, the fox, the 
roe, and the martin. 
 BerasTs and FowLs of the Varren, 
coney, the pheaſant, and the partridge. 


„ 


are the hare, the 


* 


BRASTs ir Foreft, are the hart, the hind, the boar, 
and the wolf. | nn 

BEATIFICATION, an act whereby the pope de- 
clares a perſon beatified or bleſſed. It is the firlt ſtep to- 


wards canonization, See CANONIZATION: 
BEATING, or PurLsAaT1oN, in medicine, the reci- 
procal motion or palpitation of the heart. See PuisE. 
BeAaTinG Flax and Hemp. See FLax and Heme. 
BEATING Gold and Siluer. See Gol Dp-BEATIN O, &c. 
BEATING, in navigation, the act of making a progreſs 
againſt the wind, by tacking. See the article Ack ix. 
Beating, however, is generally underſtood to be turning 


to windward in a ſtorm or freſh wind. 


BEATS of a Watch or Clock, are the ſtrokes made by 


the fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance, or of 


the pads in a royal pendulum. See Clock and 
WATCH. i | 

BEAVER, Fiber, in natural hiſtory, a creature about 
four feet in length, and twelve or fifteen inches broad. 
His ſkin, in the northern regions, is generally black, but 
it brightens into a reddiſh tincture in the temperate cli- 
mates, He is covered with two ſorts of hair, one long, 
and the other a ſoft down ; the latter, which is an inch 
in length, is extremely fine and compact, and accommo- 
s the animal with a neceſſary warmth. The long 
hair preſerves the down from dirt and humidity. 

The beaver, whether male or female, has four bags 


under his inteſtines, impregnated with a reſinous and li- 


quid fubſtance, which, when it is 


ejected, ſettles into a 
thick conſiſtence. See CASTOR. | 


' - His teeth are ſtrong, and deeply riveted into his jaws, 


with a long and creoked root ; with theſe he cuts as well 


| the wood with which he builds, as that which furniſhes 


him with food. His fote-feet reſemble thoſe of ſuch ani- 
mals as hold what they eat with their paws, as apes, for 


inſtance, and rats, and ſquirrels; with theſe fect he digs, 
ſoftens, and works the clay, which is _— ſer- 


viceable to him, His hind feet are accommodated with 


membranes, 


\ | B.E:4 


membranes, or large ſkins, extending between his toes, 


like thoſe of ducks, and all other water-fow| this makes 
it evident that the Author of nature intended the creature 
ſhould be amphibious. His tail is-long, a little flat, en- 
tirely{covered with ſcales, ſupplied with muſcles, and 
perpefually lubricated with oil or fat. This animal, who 
is anArchite& from his nativity, uſes his tail inſtead of a 
hod, for the conveyance of his clay or - mortar, and a 
trowel to ſpread and form it into an ineruſtation; the 
ſcales prevent theſe materials from penetrating the tail 


with their coldneſs and humidity : but would be injured 
by the air and water, were it not for the prevention of an 


oil, which he diſtributes all over them with his ſnout; 
the bags we have already mentioned are undoubtedly the 
magazines of this fluid. See plate XIV. fig. 6. 

The beavers inhabit the ſame manſion in great num- 


bers, unleſs violent heats, or inundations, the purſuits of 


hunters, ſcarcity of proviſions, or the extraordinary in- 
creaſe of their offspring, obliges them to ſeparate. In 
order to raiſe themfelves a convenient abode, they chuſe a 
ſituation that abounds with ſuſtenance, and is waſhed by 
a rivulet, and where they may form a convenient reſervoir 
of water for their habitation. They begin with buildin 
a mole or cauſey, in which the water may riſe to a leve 
with the firſt ſtory. I» 
This cauſey, at the foundation, may contain ten or a 
dozen feet in thickneſs ; it deſcends in a ſlope on the 
fide next the water, which, in proportion to its elevation, 
gravitates upon the work, and preſſes it with a ſtrong 
tendency towards the earth. | 

The oppoſite fide is raiſed perpendicularly, like our 
walls; and the ſlope, which at its baſis is twelve feet 
broad, diminiſhes towards the top, whoſe breadth does 
not exceed two feet : the materials of this work are wood 
and clay. The beavers, with an admirable facility, cut 
the pieces of wood, ſome as thick as a man's arm, and 
others as large as the thigh, and from two to four, five, 
or ſix feet in length, and ſometimes more, in proportion 
to the aſcent of the ſlope. They drive the extremity of 
theſe, very near each other, into the earth, and take care 
to interlace them with other ſtakes, more flender and 
ſupple. But as the water, without ſome other preven- 
tion, would glide through the cavities, and leave the re- 
ſervoir dry, they have recourſe to clay, which they per- 
fectly know how to procure, and with which they clofe 
up 211 the interſtices, both within and without, and this 
entirely prevents all evacuation. They continue to raiſe 
the dyke proportionably to the water's elevation and 
plenty. They are likewiſe very ſenſible that their mate- 
rials are not ſo eafily tranſported by land as by water; and 
therefore take the opportunity of its increaſe to ſwim, 
with mortar placed on their tail, and ſtakes of wood be- 
tween their teeth, to every place where they have occa- 
ſion for theſe materials. if the violence of the water, or 
the footſteps of hunters, who paſs over their work, damage 
it in any degree, they immediately repair the fracture, 


viſit all the edifice, and, with indefatigable application, 


refit and adjuſt whatever happens to be diſconcerted : but 
when they are too frequently perſecuted oy the hunters, 
they only work in the night, or entirely diſcontinue their 
labours, | 


When the cauſey, or dyke, is compleated, they begin | 


to form their cells, which are round, or oval apartments, 
divided into three partitions, raiſed one above another. 
The firſt is ſunk below the level of the dyke, and gene- 
rally full of water; the other two are formed above it. 
They raiſe this ſtructure in a very ſolid manner, on the 
edge of their cauſey, and always in ftories, that, in caſe 
the water ſhould afcend, they may dwell in a higher ſitu- 
ation. If they find any little iſland near the reſervoir, 
they fix their dwelling there, which is then more ſolid, 
and they are leſs incommoded with, the water, in which 
they are capable of continuing but a ſhort time; but if 
they are not favoured with this advantage, they drive 


ſtakes into the earth with their teeth, to fortify the build- 
ing againſt the winds and water. At the bottom they 


ſtrike the two openings to the ſtream; one conducts 


ways keep very decent; the other is a paſſage to that 
quarter, where they carry out every thing that would ſoil 
or rot the upper apartments. There is a third aperture 
Cj — | i I 


| 
them to the place where they bathe, and which they al- 


— 


| are generally better acquainted with their own j 


| 


— 2-7 — 


much higher, calculated to prevent their being hg. 
when the ice hath cloſed the: parti — — 
lodgments. They ſometimes build their houſes en, 
on dry land, and fink ditches, five or fix feet deen 
order to deſcend to the water. They employ — * 
materials and induſtry in the fieackurg of their dwellings 
as they uſe for their cauſey. The walls of the buns: 
are perpendicular, and two feet thick. As their 
are more ſerviceable than ſaws, they cut off all the 
jections from the wood that ſhoot out beyond the wing 
dicular of the wall; after which they work up a Mixture 
of clay and dry graſs into a kind of mortar, with which, 
by the aid of their tails, they rough-calt the out and in. 
ſides of the work. 220468 LW $458 


an oval figure. The dimenſions are proportioned to the 
number of the intended inhabitants. Twelve feet in 
length, and ten in breadth, are ſufficient for eight or ten 
beavers. If the number increaſes, they enlarge the place 
accordingly. 
have been found above an hundred of theſe creatures in 
different lodgments communicating with one another: 
but theſe populous ſocieties are very rare, becauſe they 
are too unmanageable and tumultuous,” and the beaver 


or twelve, and ſome. 


They aſſociate to the number of ten 
times a few more, + ud 
There are ſome beavers, called terriers, who make 
their abode in caverns, dug in a riſing ground, either on 
the ſhore, or at ſome diſtance from the water, to which 

they ſcoop out ſubterraneous trenches from their cay 
which deſcend from ten to an hundred feet in depth 
Theſe trenches furniſh them with retreats, ſituated a 
unequal heights, and wherein they enjoy a ſhelter from 
1 


the water, when it riſes. 


furniſh themſelves with proviſions. 
ſeaſon they regale themſelves with all the fruits and plants 
the country produces. In the winter, they eat the wood of 
the aſh, the plane, and other trees, which they ſtrep in 
water, in quantities proportionable to their neceſſary con- 
ſumption ; and they are ſupplied with a double ſtomach, 
to facilitate the digeſtion of ſuch a ſolid food at two 
operations. They cut twigs from thence to ſix feet in 
length; the large ones are conveyed by ſeveral beaver 
to the magazine, and the ſmaller by a fingle animal; 
but, they take different ways : each individual hath his 
walk aſſigned him, to prevent the labourers from being 
interrupted by their mutual occaſions.” The dimenſions 
of their pile of timber are regulated in proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants;. and it has been obſerved, 
that the proviſion. of wood for. ten beavers comprehended 
thirty feet in a ſquare .ſurface, and ten in thicknels. 
Theſe parcels of wood are not piled up in one continued 
heap, but laid acroſs one another, with interſtices be- 
tween them, that they may the better draw out what 
quantity they want, and always take the parcel at the 
bottom which lies in the water. They cut this wood 
into ſmall pieces, and convey it to their cell, where the 
whole family comes to receive their particular ſhare. 
Merchants diſtinguiſh three forts of beavers, though 
they are all the ſkins of the ſame animal: the new bea- 
ver, the dry beaver, and the coat beaver. f 
The new beaver, which is alſo called white beaver, or 
Muſcovy beaver, becauſe it is commonly kept to be ſent 
into Muſcovy, is that which the ſavages catch in theit 
winter hunting. It is the beſt and the moſt proper for 


making fine furs, becauſe it has loſt none of its hair by 


ſhedding. ey 
The dry beaver, which is ſometimes called lean bea- 
ver, comes from the ſummer hunting, which is the time 


when theſe animals loſe part of their hair. | 
Though this ſort of beaver be much inferior to the 
former, yet it may alſo be employed in furs ; but t 


chiefly uſed in the manufaQure of hats. The French cal 

it ſummer caſtor, or beaver. - 423-913 

The coat beaver is that which has contracted a certan 
ſs and oily humour from the ſweat. which exhales 


| from the bodies of the ſavages who wear it for ſome time. 


Though this ſort be better than the dry beaver, 
uſed only in the making of hats, 


Ta 


The edifice is vaulted within, and generally nien in 


It has been aſſerted for 3 truth, that them 


All theſe works, eſpecially in the cold regions, are c 
pleated in Auguſt or September, after which period, they Þ 
During the ſummer * 
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and furs, in which the beaver's hair is 
tommonty uſed, they attempted in France, in the year 
1699, to make other manufactures with it; and accord- 
ingly they made cloths, flannels, ſtockin s, &c. partly 
of beaver's hair, and partly of Segovia wool. This manu- 
factory, which was ſet up at Paris, in St. Anthony's 
ſaburb, ſucceeded at firſt pretty well ; and, according to 
the genius of the French, the novelty of the thing brought 
:nto ſome repute the ſtuffs, ſtockings, gloves, and cloth, 
made of beayer's hair : but they went out of faſhion of a 
ſudden, becauſe it was found, by experience, that they 
were of a very bad wear, and, beſides, that the colours 
ſaded very much: when they had been wet, they became 
ery and hard, like felt, which occaſioned the miſcarriage 
of the manufactory for that time. P 
When the hair has been cut off from the beaver's ſkin, 
to be uſed in the manufactory of hats, thoſe ſkins are ſtill 
employed by ſeveral workmen ; namely, by the trunk- 
makers, to cover trunks and boxes; by the ſhoe-makers, 
to put into flippers; and by turners, to make ſieves for 
fiſting grain and ſeeds, | K 
BEAUTY, a general term for whatever excites in us 
pleafing ſenſations, or an idea of approbation.. . .. 
We may. therefore diſtinguiſh the notion annexed. to 
beauty into ideas and ſenſations z the former of which 
poſſeſs the mind, the latter affect the heart. Thus an 
object may pleaſe the an without intereſting 
the ſenſes; and, on the other han 
may be excited by obj 
our approbation. 3 4 1 
In theſe diſtinctions the . e or rather impoſſibi- 
Jiry, of fixing a general characteriſtic of beauty conſiſts; 
becauſe the ideas and ſenſations. of different perſons vary, 
according to their. different turns of mind, and habitudes 
of body; and conſequently the relations of objects to 
- thoſe ideas and ſenſations. vary in the ſame manner. 
Hence ariſe the various opinions of beauty in women, 
painting, ſtatuary, &c. K 
Bxabry, in architecture, paintings 
- the harmony and juſtneſs of the who 


Beſides hats 


es, whole ideas have no claim to 


and other arts, is 
compolition taken 
W : 
ECAH, or BrK An, in antiquity, a Jewiſh 
worth nearly fourteen pence of our money. = 
BECALMING, in navigation. When the wind js in- 
terrupted in its paſlage to a veſſel by any contiguous body, 
as land, a high ſea behind, or another ſhip, it is called 
ecalming her, as the ſails at that time remain in a ſtate 
of reſt, and 57 deprived of their governing power. 
BECA-B NGA, in botany, - 8: ſame with anagallis. 
SSIS Eh | 
BECHICS, among phyſtcians, medicines adapted to 


the cure of coughs, , _. .- | 

The wors is formed from .the Greek, ByE, Bux >, 
a cough. , . 

BED of the Carriage of a Cannon, the thick plank that 
lies under the piece, and forming, as it were, the body 
of the carriage. | rad 
Bev, in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones. | 

Bed, in gardening, a ſquare or oblong piece of 
ground, mig little above the level of the adjoining 
ground, and in which ſeeds are ſown, or plants ſet. 

Hot BED. See HoT-Bep. | 

Bes of Minerals, certain ſtrata or layers of matter 
diſpoſed over each other. 12 ME 

Lords of the Bed-CHamBER, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, 
ten lords, who attend in their turns each week; during 
which time they lie in the king's bed-chamber, and wait 
upon him when he dines in private. aries 4 

Bep-MovuLpins, in architecture, implies thoſe mem- 
bers of a cornice placed below the coroner, d- 
moulding at preſent conſiſts of an ogee, a liſt, a large 
boltine, and another liſt under the corone. | 
a bays in natural hiſtory, a ſmall inſect, famous for its 
indultry, WS :; 

With reſpe@ to form, the bee is divided by two liga- 
ments, into three parts or portions, the bead, the brett, 
and the belly. The head 1s 2 with two jaws and a 
trunk, the former of which play like two ſaws, opening 
and ſhutting to the right and left. The trunk is lon 
and taper, and extremely pliant and flexible, being deſ- 


coin, 


S OO COR * 


„ agreeable ſenſations 


| the ſmall duſt that falls from the 
| which the wax is formed, as. will be obſeryed-hereafter. 
| The belly of the bee conſiſts of ſix zings, which flide 


| 


their nativity, and fly in 3 
ſwarm that goes out conſiſts of the common bees, under 


ted by nature for the inſect to probe to the bottom of | 
$ a. | 


— 


the conduct of one female 8 queen; or, if two ꝗ 
O oo 


B E E 


| the flowers through all the impediments of their chives 


and foliage, and drain them of their treaſured ſweets? 
but were this trunk to be always extended, it w | 
prove incommodious, and be liable to be injured by a 
thouſand, accidents : it is therefore of ſuch à ſtructure, 
that, after the performance of its neceſſary functions, it 
may be contracted, or rather folded up; and beſides this, 
it is fortified againſt all injuries by four ſtron ſcales, two 
of which cloſely ſheathe it, and the two others, whoſe 
cavities and dimenſions are larger, encompaſs the whole. 
From the middle part or breaſt of the bee grow the legs, 
which are ſix in number: and at the extremity of t 

paws are two little hooks, diſcernible hy the microſcope, 
which appear like fickles, with their points oppoſite to 
each other. The wings are four, two greater and two 
ſmaller, which not only ſerve. to tranſport them through 
the air, but, by the noiſe they make, to give notice of 
their departure and arrival, and to animate them mutu- 
ally to their ſeveral labours. The hairs with which the 
whole body is covered, are of ſingular uſe in retaining 
ives of the flowers, of 


over one another, and may therefore be le ned or 
contracted at pleaſure ; and the inſide of this part of the 
body contains the.inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bag 
of poiſon, and the ſting. The office of the inteſtines is 
the ſame as in other animals. The bag of honey is 
tranſparent as cryſtal, containing the ſweet juices ex- 
tracted from flowers, which the bee diſcharges into the 
cells of 'the magazine for the ſupport of the community 
in winter. The bag of poiſon hangs at the root of the 
ſting, through the cavity of which, 'as through a pipe, 
the bee ejects ſonie drops of this venomous liquor into 
the wound, and ſo renders the pain more exceſhve. The 
mechaniſm of the ſting is admirable, being compoſed of 
two darts, incloſed within a ſheath that tapers into a fine 

int, near which is an opening to let out the poiſon. 

he two darts are ejected through another aperture, 
which, being armed with ſeveral 7 beards like thoſe 
of fiſh-hooks, are not eaſily drawn back again by the 
bee; and indeed ſhe never diſengages them if the 
wounded party happens to ſtart and put her into confu- 
ſion ; but if one can have patience to continue calm and 
unmoved, ſhe clinches thoſe lateral points round the 
ſhaft of the dart, by which means ſhe recovers her wea- 
pon, and gives leſs pain to the perſon ſtung. Fhe liquor 
which at the ſame time ſhe infuſes into the wound, cauſes 
a fermentation, attended with a ſwelling, which conti- 
nues ſeveral days; but that may: be prevented by imme- 
diately pulling out the ſting, and enlarging the puncture, 
to let the venomous matter have room to eſcape. 

Let us now conſider the generation, polity, and labours 
of theſe inſets, the true knowledge of which is ve 
much owing to the modern invention of glaſs- hives, 
through which all the ſecrets of the community are laid 
open to a curious obſerver, Any perſon who carefull 
examines a hive at different ſeaſons of the year, will dil. 
tinguiſh three ſorts of bees; of which the far greater 
number are the common working bees, who do all the 
buſineſs of the hive. and ſeem to be neither male nor 
female. The working, bee is repreſented at C (plate XV. 


fg. 7.) The ſecond fort, called drones, are the males, 


are ſomewhat larger, (as A, fig. 7.) have no ſting, nor 
even ſtir from the hiya, but live upon the honey prepared 
by the others. The third fort is a much larger and longer 
bodied bee, of which there is often but one in a hive, at 
leaſt, but one in every ſwarm or colony of young bees, 
who are from time to time detached from the hive in 
ſearch of another habitation. This large bee is what the 
ancients called the king, from the reſpect they always ſa r 
paid to it by the other bees; but, being the female, the 
moderns more properly give it the title of queen, or mo- 
ther of the ſwarm, See plate XV. „ig. 7. B. 
While the hive is ſufficient to contain the bees with - 
out inconvenience, the ſociety live peaceably together; 
but when their numbers are multiplied, ſo that their ha- 
bitation is too ſmall, the young brood quit the place of 
ueſt of a new ſettlement. The 
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tome out of the ſame hive, then the body of common 
bees divides into two parts, each following one female : 


- both parties, however, when they alight out of the air, 


uſually ſettle near each other on a branch of a tree; and 
then thoſe bees which form the ſmalleſt ſwarm go off, 
one by one, to the other cluſter, deſerting the queen they 
followed, who is at length murdered her ſubjects. 
The ſwarm being thus united, and hanging down from 
the tree, the countryman, who is always vigilant on 
thoſe occaſions, provides for their accommodation a hive 
rubbed with balm, thyme, and other odoriferous herbs, 
into which he gently bruſhes them from the branch, and 
carries them to a ſtand prepared for that purpoſe. All 
this the bees bear very patiently, and, after they are a 
little compoſed, begin to think of 'forming themſelves 
convenient apartments in their new habitation. 

When they begin this work, it is obſerved >, divide 
themſelves into four parties, one of which is deſtined to 
the fields to provide materials for the ſtructure; the ſe- 
cond works upon thoſe materials, and forms them into a 
rough ſketch of the dimenſions and partitions of the 
cells ; the third examines and adjuſts the angles, removes 
the ſuperfluous wax, poliſhes the work, and rw it its 
neceſſary perfection; and the fourth is employed in bring- 
my EI to the labourers. 

. Maraldi takes notice that the bees employed in po- 
liſhing the combs, work longer than thoſe that build 
them, becauſe poliſhing is not ſo laborious. They begin 
their work at the top of the hive, continuing downwards 
to the bottom, and from one ſide to another; and to 
make it the more ſolid they uſe a ſort of tempered wax, 
reſembling glue. The form of the cells of the honey- 
comb is hexagonal, which figure, beſides what is com- 
mon with a ſquare and equilateral triangle, has the ad- 
vantage of including a greater ſpace within the ſame ſur- 
face, See the article Coms. 

The expedition of the bees in their labour is almoſt 
incredible; for, notwithſtanding the elegance and juſt 
Proportions of the work, they are ſo indefatigable, that 
«hey will, in one day, finiſh a honey-comb, a foot long, 
= ſix inches broad, capable of receiving three thouſand 

8. | 

It is not eafily to know, particularly, the manner in 
which they employ*hemſelves at this work, on account 
of the number of bees then in motion, by which means 
the eye can hardly diſtinguiſh any thing but confuſion, 
We have however been able to obſerve the 'following 
particulars : Some bees, bearing in each of their talons a 
little piece of wax, are feen running to the places where 
their companions are at work upon the combs ; at their 
arrival they faſten the wax to the work by means of the 
ſame talons, which they apply ſometimes to the right, 
and ſometimes to the left. Each bee is employed but a 
ſhort time on this work, when another takes its place. 

While a part of the bees are at work in conſtructing 
the cells, others are employed in perfecting thoſe that are 
newly modelled, finiſhing the angles, ſides, and baſes in ſo 
exquiſite a manner, and with ſuch remarkable delicacy, 
that three or four of theſe ſides laid upon one another, are 
not thicker than a leaf of common paper; and becauſe 
the entrance of the cell, which is adapted to the ſize of 
the bee, would, on account of this delicacy, be ſubject to 
break, they ſtrengthen the entrance of each cell with a 
border of wax. 

We have already obſerved, that the bees 'which build 
the cells work but a little while at a time; but it is differ- 
ent with regard to thoſe that poliſh them, for they work 
a long while, and with great expedition, never inter- 
mitting their labour, unleſs it be to carry out of the cel] 
the particles of wax taken off in the poliſhing: and, to 
prevent this wax from being loſt, other bees ſtand ready 
to receive it from the poliſhers, and carry it to ſome other 
part in order to its being employed. | 

Each comb has two rows of cells oppoſite to each other, 
which have their common baſes. The thickneſs of each 
comb is ſomething leſs than an inch ; and, conſequently, 
the depth of each cell about five lines ; but at the ſame 
time the breadth of each is little more than two. | 

All the combs are conſtructed with cells of this ſize, 
except a ſmall number of others in ſome particular 


parts of the hive, which are larger, and appropriated 
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3 eggs, that afterwards become drones, of 

There are alſo, in ſome parts of the hive, three d. 
four cells bigger than the others, and conſtructed "Ugh 
different manner. They are of a ſpheroidical hgure, 0 1 
in the inferior part, and attached to the extremities of he 
combs, | 

When the cells are completed, the queen takes pf 
fion of thoſe ſhe likes beſt to — her eggs {por 
the reſt are left to be filled with honey, She Jays — \ 
in each cell, and ſometimes more than an hundred d 
thoſe eggs in a day; but what is {till more remar 
ſhe lays thoſe eggs which are to produce common beeg in 
cells of the common ſhape and ſize, thoſe that are to be. 
come drones or males, in the cells of a larger fize, and 
depoſites thoſe which are to become females, like herſelf, 
in the ſpheroidical cells already deſcribed. 

Theſe eggs, after lying ſome time in the cells, are 
hatched into maggots, and fed with honey for ten of 
twelve days, after which the other bees clo. up the cell 
with a thin piece of wax; and under this coverin they 
become gradually transformed into bees, in the fame 
manner as ſilk-worms are into butterflies. Having un- 
dergone this change, the young bees pierce through their 
waxen doors, wipe off the humidity from their little 
wings, take their flight into the fields, rob the flowers of 
their ſweets, and are perfectly acquainted with every ne. 
ceſſary circumſtance of their future conduct. As to the 
males or drones, which are deſtined only to 
their ſpecies, they live very comfortably for 4 2 
months after they are hatched : but when that time is 
over, and the females are impregnated, the common bees 
either kill them, or drive them — the hive, as burden - 
ſome to the community, and not a drone is to be found 
till the next ſeaſon. | 

The method in which the bees collect their wax and 
honey deſerves to be a little explained. At the bottom of 
all lowers there are certain glands which contain more 
or leſs honey, that is, the moſt exalted particles of the 
ſugary juices of the plant. Theſe juices the bee ſucks 
up with her proboſcis or trunk abovementioned, and 
draws it into its mouth; and when it has thus taken a 
ſufficient quantity into its' ſtomach, it returns to the 
hive, and diſcharges the honey into the common ma- 
gazine. | 

When the cells prepared to receive it are full, the bees 
cloſe up ſome with wax till they have occaſion for the 
honey ; the reſt they leave open, to which all the mem- 
bers ofjthe ſociety reſort, and take their repaſt with a very 
inſtructive moderation. 

It is an excellent obſervation of a modern author, that 
the hive is a ſchool to which numbers of people ought 
to be ſent ; prudence, induſtry, benevolence, public ſpi- 
ritedneſs, œconomy, neatneſs, and temperance, are all 
viſible among the bees. Theſe little animals are actuated 
by a ſocial ſpirit, which forms them into. a body politic, 
intimately united, and perfectly happy. They all labour 
for the general advantage; they are all ſubmiſſive to the 
laws — regulations of the community: having no par- 
ticular intereſt, no diſtinction but thoſe which nature or 
the neceſſities of their young have introduced amongſt 
them. We never ſee them diſſatisfied with their condi- 
tion, or inclinable to abandon the hive in diſguſt, to find 
themſelves ſlaves or neceſſitous: on the qows x they 
think themſelves in perfe& freedom, and perfect afflu- 
ence; and ſuch indeed is their real condition. They 
are free, becauſe they only depend on the laws ; they ae 
happy, becauſe the concurrence of their ſeveral labours 
inevitably produces abundance, which contributes to the 
riches of each individual. Let us compare human ſo- 
cieties with this, and they will appear altogether mon- 
ſtrous. Neceſſity, reaſon, and philoſophy, have eſta- 
bliſhed them for the commendable 8 of mutual 
aid and benefits: but a ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs deſtroys all; 
and one half of mankind, to load themſelves with ſu- 
perfluities, leave the other deſtitute of common necell 
ries, | . 

Wax is compoſed of the farina, or duſt, formed on the 
apices of flowers. This the bees collect, and with their 
fore-feet and jaws, roll up into little balls, which they 
convey, one at a time, to the feet of their middle * 


Ay 
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| a thence to the middle joint of their hind legs, 
robots wh is a ſmall cavity like a ſpoon, to receive the 


thoſe bees, who are employed in col- 
return to the hive, they are aſſiſted by 
in diſcharging = vs 8 little 

i ick off the wax from their legs, and convey it 
7 2 treaſure. With this Wey build their 
combs, obſerving a wonderful 44s (wn hot the leaſt 
grain of it being waſted or negleAed; 

Conſidering the advantages ariſing from the labouts of 
is it not ſtrarige that our countty- people ate not 
more ſollicitous about the preſervation and increaſe of 
theſe animals? It is certain they would multiply prodi- 
gioully with proper management j and we might, upon a 
moderate computation, have five thouſand times as much 
wax and honey produced in this kingdom as we have at 
preſent. Some attempts of this kind have already been 
made in our own country, and there is not the leaſt rea- 
ſon to doubt but they will, if purſued, be attended with 
ſucceſs. The firſt method we ſhall mention of this kind 
is that of the Rev. Mr. Stephen White, which he calls 
collateral bee - boxes; an invention by which part of the 
honey and wax may be taken without injuring the 

8. : | 
oy of conſtructing a ſingle Bxz-Box. — Tt may be 
made of deal, or any other boards, well ſeaſoned, that 
are not apt to warp or ſplit. The boards ſhould be near 
an inch thick : let it be eight inches and a half in height 
and breadth, every way, meaſuring within, and including 
the ſpace the thin boards take up at the ends, as if there 


burden. When 
lecting the wax, 
their companions 


bees, 


were no ſuch boards: with theſe dimenſions it will con- 


tain about a peck and one pint. The box is in figure 
four ſquare. The front part muſt have a door cut in the 
middle of the bottom edge, about four inches wide, and 
half an inch in height, which will give free liberty to the 
bees to paſs through, yet not be - 4 enough for their 
enemy, the mouſe, to enter. In the back part you muſt 
cut a hole with a rabbet in it, in which you are to fix a 
pane- of the cleareſt and beſt crown-glaſs, about five 
inches in length, and three in breadth, and faſten it with 
putty; Let the top of the glaſs be placed as high as the 
roof within-ſide, that you may ſee the upper part of the 
combs, where the bees with their riches are moſtly placed. 
You will, by that means, be better able to judge of their 
ſtate and ſtrength, than if your glaſs was fixed in the 
middle. Such as are deſirous of ſeeing more of the bees 
works, may make the glaſs as large as the box will ad- 
mit, without weakening it too much; which may be 
prevented by nailing a little flip of board croſs the bot- 
tom. The glaſs muſt be covered with a thin piece of 
board, by way of ſhutter, which may be made to hang 
over the glaſs, by a piece of tape going through the upper 

art of the ſhutter, and faſtened on the top of the box, 
5 thruſting both ends into a gimlet hole; and after 


driving a peg pretty hard into the hole, you may cut off 
the peg cloſe to the box. . 


tinction ſake, may be called the ends, they are not to be 
wholly encloſed. A ſpace is to be left in each end, near 


an inch wide at the top, and another ſpace more than an | 


inch wide at the bottom; which ſpaces are to be ex- 
tended in length, the whole breadth of the box. Through 
theſe, the bees are to have a communication from one box 
to another. To form theſe communications, . a thin 
piece of ſlit deal muſt be let into the edges of the front 
and the back boards, ſo as to be fluſh with the edges of 
thoſe boards. bt | 


In the next place you are to provide a piece of ſlit 


deal, full half an inch thick, and — 5 enough to cover 


one of the ends, but to be uſed indifferently, ſometimes 
at one end, and ſometimes at the other: for which reaſon 
it is not to be nailed, but tied on, in the following man- 
ner; viz, Take about three quarters of a yard of pretty 
ſtrong tape, which will be found better than packthread, 
becauſe it is leſs apt to relax and ſlacken. Fix one end of 
the tape in the front board, about ſix inches above the 
mouth, and directly over the middle of it. Let this end 
of the tape be faſtened in a gimlet-hole, with a-peg drove 

hard in, and then cut off cloſe to the board, as was di- 
rected for the ſhutter. You are next to bore a hole on 
each fide. of your glaſs, ſix inches and a half from the 


bottom of the box: into each of theſe holes drive 2 


hand, and thruſt the new box cloſe to the other. You 
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1 
which may ſtand out more than an inch from the — 
Let the pegs be made of aſh, which is a tough wood, and 
let one end of them be flat, that you may ſcrew them out 
or in the more conveniently. When this is done, tak 
your looſe end- board, and ſet it in its proper place, ſo 


that it may cover one of the ends, it matters not which : 


then drawing your tape as tight as you can over it, faſteñ 


the end of it to one of the pegs by the ſide of the glaſs. 


This will confine your end- board, and keep the upper 
part of it cloſe to the box: and if the lower part ſhould 
gape a little, or ſtart from the box, you may keep it 
tight by a nail ot two drove ſo gently into the ſtool, ori 
which the box is placed, that you may, whenever you 
have occaſion, draw them out with your fingers; or, if you 
like it better, you may add another tape, with pegs as be- 
fore, to go croſs the lower part of the end-boatd; - 

The gimlet holes need not be carried quite through 
the vents, and it is better they ſhould not; for if any 
part of the ſtting appears within the box, it will give 
offence to the bees, and coft them a gteat deal of pains to 
pull it to pieces. 

You have now only to fix a ſtick; croſſing the box 
from end to end, about three inches from the bottom, to 
be a ſtay to the combs: and when you have painted the 
whole, to make it more durable; yout box is finiſhed. 

The judicious bee-maſter will here obſerve, that the 
form of the box is as plain as it is poſſible for it to be. It 
is little more than three ſquare pieces of board nailed to- 
gether : ſo that a poor cettager, who has but ingenuity 
enough to ſaw a board into given dimenſions, to ſquare 
it exactly, and to drive a hail, may make his own boxes 
well enough, without the help or the expence of a car- 
penter. See plate XV. fig. 8. where D is the front of a 
ſingle box, E the back, and F the end. 

Having thus conſtructed the boxes, it will in the next 
place be neceſſary to deſcribe the method of driving a 
ſwarm into them. In order to this, you are to take a 
box, with one end-board tied to it (as before directed) on 
your right hand, and another box, with the end- board 
tied to it on your left hand; ſet theſe together, leaving 
the communications open from one box to another: then 
tie the boxes together as faſt as you can, with a ſtrin 
— Se or fix times round them. The boxes ſhoul 
not be tied till you are juſt going to uſe them, becauſe 
the firing will grow ſlack with ſtanding, and then the 
_—_ will be apt to ſlip one from the other, as you handle 

Be careful to tie the ſhutters cloſe to the glaſs, that the 
light may not enter: for the bees ſeem to look upon the 
light as a hole or breach in their houſe, and, on that ac- 
count, may not fo well like their new habitation. But 
the principal thing to be obſerved, at this time, is to cover 
the boxes, as ſoon as ever the bees are hived, with a linen 
cloth thrown looſely over them; and it may be proper 


| alſo to lay ſome green boughs upon them to protect them 
As for the two other ſides of the box, which, for diſ- | 


from the piercing heat of the ſun. Boxes will admit the 
heat much ſooner than ſtraw-hives; and if the bees find 
their houſe too hor, they will be wiſe enough to leave it. 
In all other reſpects, they are to be hived in boxes, after 
the ſame manner as in common hives, which being well 
known, no particular directions need be given concern- 


ing it. | 

When the bees are thus hived in-two boxes, and placed 
in the evening where they are to remain, the ftrin 
which tied the two boxes together may be taken off, and 
the ſhutter of your glaſs being at liberty, obſerve which 
of the boxes the bees have made choice of for their pre- 
ſent reſidence, and ſtop the mouth of that box with a ſlip 
of board, ſo that they may work only out of the empty 
box; for they will fill the former with their works before 
they begin in the latter. When you find they have begun 
in the ſecond box, it will be proper to give them a third, 
which is done in this manner. Take a thin knife, and 
cut through the reſinous ſubſtance, with which the bees 


will now have joined the end-board to the box; then 


looſening the tape that ties the board, thruſt gently a 
ſheet of double tin between the box and the end-board, 


taking away the latter, and placing an empty box in the 
room of it: this done, draw away the tin, with a gentle 


muſt 
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muſt alſo remember that the mouth of this third box muſt 
be ſtopped like the firſt, that the entrance may be only in 
the ſecond or middle box. See plate XV. 17 8. Where 
G, G, G, are three boxes joined together. the tape 
which ties the end- boards, I the tin ſtopping the com- 
munication. | 5 

About the middle of Auguſt you will eaſily diſcover 
through your glaſſes, which of your colonies you may 
lay under contribution. Such as have filled three boxes 
will readily yield you one of them: and it will be beſt to 
take the box where there are feweſt bees, becauſe the 
queen- bee is not likely to be there. The moſt proper 
time is about three or four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
when the operation may be eaſily performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Open the mouth of the box you are 
going to ſeize z or, which may be better, that half of it 
which is furtheſt from the middle box : then, with a thin 
knife, cut through the reſin with which the bees have 
joined this box to the middle one, till you find you have 
ſeparated them ; after which thruſt your ſheet of tin 
gently between the boxes, and your work is done. The 
communication being thus ſtopped, the bees in the two 
boxes, where in all probability the queen is, will be a 
little diſturbed at the operation, but thoſe in the ſingle 
box will appear diſtracted. They ſoon become ſenſible 
that their ſovereign is not among them; and accordingly | 
iſſue out at the new door in a viſible rage and diſorder : | 
but this is quickly over; for they ſoon diſcover their 
companions, and fly to them with eager haſte, at the uſual 
mouth of the middle box, forgetting, in the midſt of their 
tranſports, the loſs of the riches they have left behind 
them. You may now carry off the prize without mo- 
leſtation, placing an end- board in the room of the box 
you have taken, drawing away your tin, and faſtening 
the board with tape, as before directed. See plate XV. 


fig. 8. where K repreſents the hole half open, and the 


bees iſſuing out of the box to be taken away. 

By this method, large quantities of wax and honey 
may be collected, without deſtroying the bees, while 
your ſtock will be 2 year increaſed by ſwarms, and all 
your colonies well ſtocked with bees. 

Another invention for ſaving the lives of bees, and in- 
creaſing the quantity of wax and honey, has very lately 
been laid before the ſociety for the encouragement of 
arts, &c. by Mr. Thorley, and obtained their appro- 
bation. 

Deſcription of Mr. Thorley's BEE-HIVE.— This ingeni- 
ous and aſſiduous gentleman, having, from near ſixty 
years experience, found that his bee-hives would be pro- 
ductive of much greater profit to the owners of bees, and 
alſo render that cruel and ungenerous practice of deſtroy- 
ing theſe animals not only unneceſſary, but pernicious, 
preſented a bee-hive of this conſtruction to the Society 
of Arts, &c. in the Strand, who readily purchaſed another 
of his hives filled with honey, &c. that they might be in- 
ſpeed by the curious, and brought into univerſal uſe ; 
and from this bee-hive the view on plate XV. fig. 9. was 
drawn. The Society, perſuaded that the invention would 


prove of the greateſt advantage to this country, have pub- 


liſhed a premium of two hundred pounds, in order to in- 
troduce either Mr. Thorley's, or ſome other method of 
a fimilar kind, whereby much Jarger quantities of honey 
and wax might be procured, and, at the ſame time, the 
lives of theſe laborious and uſeful inſets preſerved. 

The bottom part, marked A, is an octangular bee- box, 
made of deal boards, about an inch in thickneſs, the cover 
of which is about 17 inches in diameter, but the internal 
part only 15 E, and its height ten inches. In the middle 
of the cover of this octangular box is a hole, which may 
be opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of a ſlider d. In 
one of the pannels is a pane of glaſs, covered with a 
wooden door, 5. The entrance, a, at the bottom of the 
box is about three inches and a half broad, and half an 
inch high. Two flips of deal, about half an inch ſquare, 
croſs each other in the center of the box; and are faſtened 
to the pannels by means of ſmall ſcrews. To theſe lips 
the bees faſten their combs. - 

In . box the bees are hived, after ſwarm- 


ing in the uſual manner, and there ſuffered to continue 


till they have built their combs, and filled them with 


honey, which may be known from opening the door, 


and viewing their works through the glaſs. Ss 
the weight * the hive. Wh the e by 
laborious inſeQs have filled their habitation; be is to ** 
a, common bee-hive of ſtraw, repreſented at B, 
either flat at the top, or in the common form, on 
octangular box, and draw out the flider, by which 
communication will be opened between the box and the 
ſtraw hive; the conſequence of which will be, that thoſe 
laborious inſects will fill this hive alſo with the produc of 
their labours, When the bee-maſter finds the ſtraw hive 
is well filled, he may puſh in the ſlider, and take it aw... 
placing another immediately in its room, and then — 
ing out the ſlider. Theſe indefatigable creatures wil 
then fill the new hive in the ſame manner. By proceed. 
ing in this method, Mr. Thorley aſſured the Society tha 
he had taken three ſucceſſive hives, filled wich honey and 
wax, from one ſingle hive, during the ſame ſummer; and 
that after he had laid his inſets under ſo large a co 
bution, the food till remaining in the orangular box, 
was abundantly ſufficient for their ſupport during the 
winter, He added, that if this method was purſued ig 
every part of the kingdom, inſtead of that cruel method 
of putting the creatures to death, he was perſuaded from 
long experience, that wax would be collected in 
plenty that candles might be made with it, and ſold a; 
cheap as thoſe of tallow are at preſent, | 

Mr. Thorley has alſo added another part to his bee. 
hive, which cannot fail of affording the higheſt enter. 
tainment to a curious and inquiſitive mind. It confi 
of a glaſs receiver, repreſented at D, 18 inches in height, 
8 inches in diameter at the bottom, and in the greateſt 
part 13. This receiver has a hole at the top, about an 
inch in diameter, through which a ſquare piece of deal 
E is extended to nearly the bottom of the veſſel, having 
two croſs bars to which the bees faſten their combs, 
When the bees have filled their ſtraw hive, (which muſt 
have a hole in the center C, covered with. a piece of tin) 
Mr. Thorley places the glaſs-receiver upon the top of the 
ſtraw hive, and draws out the piece of tin : the bees, now 
finding their habitation enlarged, purſue their labour 
with ſuch alacrity, that they fill this glaſs hive likewiſe 
with their ſtores. And as this receptacle is wholly tran- 
ſparent, the curious obſerver may entertain himſelf with 
viewing the whole progreſs of their works. One of the 
hives, now depoſited at the Society's rooms in the Strand, 
is filled with the produce of the labours of thoſe inſets; 
and the glaſs-hive is ſuppoſed to contain near thirty 
pounds of honey. See a further account of managing 
theſe uſeful] creatures, and the nature of their productions, 
under the articles SWARM, Hive, Honey, Wax, &c. 

BEE-BREAD, a ſubſtance found in the cells of bees, 
and which is thought neceſlary to their ſubſiſtence, It is 
nothing more than wax itſelf unprepared. | 

BEECH, Fagus, a large and beautiful tree, whoſe 
leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the horn-beam : the 
male flowers grow together in a round bunch, and are 
produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame 
tree: the fruit conſiſts of two or three triangular nuts, 
which are incloſed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four 
parts. 

There is but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent known 
(except the two varieties with ſtriped leaves, which are 
accidental), though the planters would diſtinguiſh two 
or three ſorts; one of which they call the Mountain 
beech ; and, as they-ſay, affords a much whiter timber 
than the other, which they call the wild beech : but 45 
thoſe have never been diſtinguiſhed by the botaniſts, and 
as no real difference can be perceived amongſt all the 
trees of this kind yet ſeen, it is probable the difference 
in the colour of the wood is occaſioned by the place of 
their growth; which is often obſerved to be the calc 
with moſt other ſorts of timber. 

This tree is propagated by ſowing the maſt ; the ſeaſon 
for which is any time from October to February; only 
obſerving to ſecure the feeds from vermin, when early 
ſuwed ; which, if carefully done, the ſooner they are 
ſown the better, after they are fully ripe: a ſmall ſpot of 
ground will be ſufficient to raiſe a great number of thoſe 
trees from the ſeeds ; but you muſt be very careful © 
keep them clear from weeds ; and if the plants come 4 
very thick, you ſhould not fail to draw out the of 
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of them the autumn following, that thoſe left may have 


row: ſo that, if you huſband a ſeed-bed care- 

it wil afford a three * draugbt of young plants, 
which ſhould be planted in a nurſery ; and if deſigned for 
number trees, at three feet diſtance row from row ; and 
eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. _ f 

But if they are defigned for hedges (to which the tree 
is very well adapted), the diſtance need not be ſo great; 
two feet, row from row, and one foot in the rows will 
be ſufficient. In this nurſery they may remain two or 
three years, obſerving to clear them from weeds, as alſo 
co dig up the ground between their roots, at leaſt once a 
vear, that their tender roots may the better extend them- 
lelves each way; but be careful not to cut or bruiſe their 
roots, which is injurious to all young trees; and never dig 
the ground in ſummer, when the earth is hot and dry; 
which, by letting in the rays of the ſun to the roots, is 
often the deſtruction of the young trees. | 

Beecu-MasT, the fruit of the beech-tree, excellent 
for the fattening of hogs, &. 

BEER, a common and well known liquor, made with 
malt and hops, and uſed in thoſe parts of Europe where 
vines will not grow, and where cyder is ſcarce, See the 
articles MALT, BREWING, &. 1 

It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from ale by the quantity of 
hops, which is greater in beer, and thereby renders the li- 
quor bitterer, and fitter to keep. "ry" 

There are various differences in beers, proceeding from 
the ways of brewing, from the different countries or cli- 
mates, from the water that is uſed, from the time ſpent 
about them, from the ingredients made uſe of, and the 
proportions of theſe ingredients. | 

hat beer is reckoned the beſt which is clear, and of 
a pale colour, of a pungent and agreeable taſte, that 
ſparkles upon being poured into a glaſs, and is neither too 
old nor too new. 

Aigre BEER is uſed by callico-printers, chemiſts, lapi- 
daries, ſearlet-dyers, vinegar merchants, and white-lead 
men. 

Bottling of Been is beſt performed in this manner: 
firſt, take clear water, or ſuch as has been well impreg- 
nated with the eſſence of ſome herb; to way quart of 
which add half a pound of ſugar. Afterwards, having 
cauſed this water to be gently boiled and ſcummed, add a 
few cloves : let it cool in order to have barm or yeaſt put 
to it, and being brought to work, take off the ſcum 
again : that done, while it is in a ſmiling condition, put 
three ſpoonfuls into each bottle, which 1s to be filled up 
with beer, and fecurely corked. A few cryſtals of tartar 
do alſo very well in bottled beer; eſpecially if a few drops 
"= eſſence of barley, wine, or ſome eſſential ſpirits be 

ed, 

BEeR, among weavers, a term that ſignifies nineteen 
ends of yarn, running all together the whole length of 
the cloth, | 

BeBr-MEASURE. See MEASURE. 

BEESTINGS, a term uſed by. country people for the 
firſt milk taken from a cow after calving. 

| BEET, Beta, in botany, a plant with large, ſmooth, 
broad-ribbed, juicy leaves; and ſlender, ftriated, branched 
ſtalks, bearing ſpikes of imperfect flowers ſtanding in 
ive-leaved cups, followed each by a roundiſh, rough, 
watery ſeed-veſſel. Different ſorts of this plant are cul- 
urated in our culinary gardens ; a whitiſh-leaved called 
feula or cicla, a green-leaved, and a reddiſh-leaved, all 


room 
fully, 


with long thick white roots; and a long-rooted, and a | 


turnip-rooted, all over red. They are all biennial. 


he red ſorts give out their colour along with their 


aqueous juice upon expreſſion ; and by infuſion tinge 
rectified ſpirit, as well as water, of a deep red. The 
Juice, both of the roots and the leaves of the red and 
white beets, ſnuffed up the noſe, proves a powerful er- 
rhine, occafioning a copious diſcharge of mucus, without 
provoking ſneezing. 3 | 
The roots of the beets have, when dry, an agreeable 
weetiſh taſte, which is totally extracted by boiling in 
rectified ſpirit : the tinctures on ſtanding ſome weeks in 
a cool place, depoſite whitiſh ſaline concretions, of a 
Mr. Marggraf obſerves, that the 
drying ſeven eighths of its weight; and 
lix eighths ; that the dry red beet yields nearly 


laccharine ſweetnefs 

red beet loſes in 

the white 
21 


one twenty; ſixth its weight of the ſaccharine ſalt, and 
the white fort one fixteenth; and that a good ſugar is 
obtainable from the juice of the freſh roots, by the me- 
thod praiſed abroad for preparing it from the ſugar- 
cane, | | 
All kinds of beet, whether white or red, ſhould be 
ſown in March, in a deep and light foil. The former is 
cultivated for its leaves, and the latter is eſteemed for its 
root, which, when boiled, cold, and cut into thin ſlices 
makes a grateful mixture with winter fallads. The reddeft 
and largeft roots ate the tendereſt and moſt efteemed : 
conſequently the principles of the new huſbandry are ex- 
tremely applicable to this plant; and we haye accord- 
ingly been told that M. de Chateauvieux had beet roots, 
managed this way, which meaſured from five to ſixteen 
inches in dianieter towatds their top, or thickeſt part, 
though raiſed in a common field, and cultivated only 
with the horſe hoe. SEG pa e 
Their uſual culture in the garden is to hoe the ground 
carefully when the plants have put out four leaves, to 
cut up all weeds, and to thin the plants till they ſtand 
ten or twelve inches aſunder. In three weeks or a month 
more, the hoeing and weeding ſhould be repeated; and 
in ſix weeks after this, the ground ſhould be hoed over a 
third time, and the plants of the red beet, of which we 


now ſpeak, ſhould be thinned again till they are eighteen . 
inches from each other, if it be intended that th ould 
row to the largeſt ſize. This is generally the laſt hoeing 


owed upon them: for their leaves, which are then 
large, ſoon ſpread fo as to cover the whole ground, and 
effectually keep under any weeds that may afterwards 
ſpring up. Thefe leaves are moſt commonly of a deep 
green, or purple colour. 
Inſtead of this method of cultivating beet, we are ſuffi- 
ciently warranted by M. de Chateauvieux's ſucceſs, to 
recommend ſowing them in rows, in which they ſhould 
ſtand fourteen or Riten inches aſunder in the row, and, 
inſtead of the hoeings beforementioned, to dig the ground 
between the rows at leaſt a ſpade deep, as often as weeds 
appear, or in proportion to the greater dryneſs of the 
weather; for, though it may ſeem a paradox to ſome of 
our readers, every inſtance of M. de Chateauvieux's 
38 proves, that, even in the greateſt droughts, each 
irring of the earth with the horſe - hoe gave freſh vigour 
to the plants. I 
The beet roots will be fit for uſe in autumn, and will 
continue good all the winter; but they will. begin to 
grow hard and ſtringy in the ſpring, when they will be- 
gin to ſhoot. The ſeeds of this plant, by which only it 
is propagated, ripen about the end of Auguſt, or in the 
beginning of September. They are round, rough, and 
about the bigneſs of a middling pea, To obtain them in 
perfection, Kine of the fineſt roots that have been pre- 
ſerved from the winter's froſts are replanted in March, 
and let run up to ſeed. The kitchen-gardeners about 
London, in order to fave ground, frequently ſow the red 
beet with carrots, parſnips, or onions, and afterwards 
draw up their carrots and onions when they are. young, 
to make room for the growth of the beet: but, unleſs 
| they pull them up very "xt indeed, it is much better 
to ſow the beet ſeparately, 
BEETLE, Scarabæu, in the hiſtory of inſects. See 
the article SCARABZUs. 
BEETLE alſo denotes a wooden inſtrument for driving 
| piles, &c. | 
It is likewiſe called a ſtamper; and by paviors a ram- 
mer. | 
BEGHARDI, Beguardi, a certain ſe& of heretics, 
which aroſe in Germany, and in the Low- countries, 
about the end of the thirteenth 0 They made 
profeſſion of monaſtical life, without obſerving celibacy; 
and maintained, if they are not ſcandalized by the mon ks, 
that man could become as perfect in this lite as he ſhall 


a 


— 


be in heaven; that every intellectual nature is of itſelf 


happy, without the ſuccour of grace; and that he who 
is in this ſtate of perfection ought to perſorm no good 
works, nor worſhip the hoſt. 

BEGLERBEG, a N of one of the principal 
2 in the Turkiſh empire. There are two 
0 


rts of beglerbegs; the one have a certain revenue 


aſſigned upon the cities, boroughs, and villages of their go- 


Pp p vernment, 
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vernment, which they raiſe by power of the commiſſion | BEL and the DRaGon, the hiſtory of An 
granted to them by 4 _—_ e others have a certain and uncanonical, book of Scripture, t was alas, 
rent paid by the treaſurer of the grand ſeignior. They jected by the Jewiſh church, and is extant neither © 
are become almoſt independent, and have under their ju- | the Hebrew nor the Chaldee language; nor is there , 
- riſdiftion ſeveral ſangiacs, or particular governments, proof that it ever was fo. St. Jerom gives it no wy 
and beys, agas, and other officers who obey them, _ | title than the Fable of Bel and the Dragon, It is hoy 
BEGUI S, congregations of deyout young women, | ever permitted to be read, as well as the other aPocry. 
who maintain themſelves by the work of their hands, | phal writings, for the inſtruction and improvement © 
leading a middle kind of life between the ſecular and reli- | manners. | 8 
gious. Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of ſeveral houſes placed to- BELATUCAD RUS, or BEe1LoTucanrys, adeity a 
gether in one incloſure, with one or more churches, ac- the ancient Britons, particularly the Brigantes, g ink. 
cording to the number of beguins. bitants of Cumberland. N 
There is in every houſe a prioreſs, without whoſe leave | He appears to have been the ſame as Marg z aq it 
they cannot ſtir out, Their vow is conceived in theſe | probable the name might be taken from Bel, or Raj, 
terms: © I promiſe to be obedient and chaſte, as long as | great idol of the Aſſyrians, which, according to Cedrens, 
« I continue in this beguinage.” They obſerve a three | was the ſame as Mars, | | 6 
years noviciate, before they take the habit, and the rector BELAYING, amongſt ſeamen, faſtening a ſmall rope 
of the pariſh is the ſuperior, but can do nothing without | as there are other phraſes appropriated to larger ropes, x 
the advice of eight beguins. bend, bit, ſtopper, &c. ; * | 
They are eſta liſhed in ſeveral parts of Flanders. BELEMNITES, in natural hiſtory, à kind of gy 
BEHEN, in pharmacy, a name appropriated to two | ſubſtance, with regard to whoſe origin naturaliſts are gi. 
roots, very different from one another in ſhape, colour, vided. It is generally called the thunder: bolt. 3 
and their whole external appearance, and diſtinguiſhed | The word is formed from the Greek, gia, , 
by the names of white and red behen. dart. | I a | 
We have them both from the Levant, and they ſeem | Luyd takes the belemnites to be the filh called nay. 
to be produced in many parts of the Eaft ; but no where | wal petrified, or a concretion formed in ſhape of the 
in ſuch plenty as about the foot of Mount Lebanon. pennicella marina, Helwing will have it to be a @ 
The ſame virtues are attributed to both kinds of be- 7 and Woodward a mineral production of the ear, 
hen, but the white is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs them in the | Lang, in his hiſtory of the ſtones of Switzerland, think 
greateſt degree; they are ſaid to be great cordials and | it to be a ſort of ſtalactites or foffile pipe, formed 
reſtoratives, and to be good in nervous complaints. flowers, Wolkman, in his Subterranean Sileſia, 


BEIRAM, or Bairam, a Turkiſh word which ſig- ders it as the thorns of the back of ſome animal; and Lat 
nifies a ſolemn feaſt. The Turks celebrate two beirams : | Ehrard, in his Diſſertation on the Belemnites, ſays it int 
the greater, which falls on the tenth day of the laſt month | the covering of the cells of a ſhell fiſh, of the ſame ** 

1 df the Arabic year, which is the month of pilgrimage; and nus with the nautilus or ammon's horn; though infleu to | 
1 the leſſer, which ends the feaſt of the month Rammadan, | of being ſpiral, it is ſtraight. Bourquet maintains they Par 
{ and falls on the firſt day of the month Scheval. This | are the teeth of a crocodile or ſome ſort of whale; an re 
il latter is celebrated at Conſtantinople, and elſewhere, | Buttner places them among the foreign foffils. Klein No 
10 with great rejoicings, becauſe it puts an end to their | ſays it is the prickle of a ſort of hedge-hog ; and Lin- tho 
hl faſting; and for this reaſon it is vulgarly called the Eaſter | næus refers it to the claſs of ſhells with ſeveral. cells, 1 
li of the Turks. The ſhape of the belemnites is ſometimes conical, Ch 
1 During theſe feaſts the people leave their work for | ſometimes cylindrical, and commonly conſiſts of a black bel] 
| three days. The latter beiram begins upon the firſt ap- and horny ſubſtance. The inward parts conſiſt of rays, pur 
'þ# pearance of the next new moon after the month Ram- | and there is generally a cell at the large end, and a fur nar 
1 madan. If the clouds hinder the ſeeing this planet, they | row that runs from the top to the bottom. Dr, Plot 4 
| ſtay a day or two: but if the air continues dark and | informs us that, when the belemnitz are rubbed agai E 
1 cloudy for ſeveral days together, they begin their feaſt | each other, or are ſcraped with a knife, they have the E 
Adi though they have not ſeen the moon. The beiram is | ſmell of raſped horn, and that their texture conſiſts of Ca 
bf, publiſhed at Conſtantinople, by diſcharging three great | ſmall threads running like rays from the centre, or rather E 
bil cannon that are upon the top of the ſeraglio next the | from the axis of the Kone to the ſurface: when burned Jai 
10 ſea- ſide; and then the drums are beaten, and the trum- | they have likewiſe a ſmell like that of horn; and the ] 
if pets ſounded, in all the public places of the city, and at | greateſt he found was ſomewhat above four inches in tan 
| I the great men's houſes, All the chief officers of ſtate | length, and about an inch and a quarter in thickneſs. tro 
Fil that are at Conſtantinople aſſemble in the ſeraglio, to hey are found in all ſorts of ftrata, in clay, grave, , 
Avi pay their compliments to the grand ſeignior. There they | beds of ſtone, and often in looſe flints. They are ſome- diy 
TIA are entertained at a magnificent dinner, and ſixteen veſts, | times found covered with a ſparry cruſt of a different a bi 
1 lined with fables, preſented to ſixteen of the principal of | texture from the body of the maſs. ſha 
14 them. After this come the ſultaneſſes of the old ſeraglio, BELENUS, the tutelar deity of the ancient inhabitants ] 
THY who are permitted to ſhare in the mirth and feaſtings of | of Aquileia in Italy, of the Gauls,, and of the Illyrians. in 
— 10 thoſe of the great ſeraglio, during the three days celebra- He was the ſame as Apollo, or the Sun; as we learn from 7 
. tion of the beiram. Julius Capitolinus, who relates, that when Maximinius cor 
a BEL, or BeLvs, the ſupreme god of the ancient Chal- | in vain beſieged Aquileia, he ſent ambaſſadors into the her 
' 1 deans or Babylonians. He was the founder of the Baby- | town, who had almoſt perſuaded the people to ſurrender, per 
10 lonian empire, and is ſuppoſed to be the Nimrod of Scrip- | had not Menophilus and his colleague oppoſed it, tell- 
#100 ture, and the ſame as the Phoenician Baal. ng them, that the god Belenus had promiſed them the col 
i | of This god had a temple erected to him in the city of | victory over Maximinius. The hiſtorian adds, that the bee 
1 It Babylon, on the very uppermoſt range of the famous | ſoldiers of Maximinius afterwards gave out, that Apollo thi 
i ll tower of Babel, or Babylon, wherein were many ſtatues | fought againſt them, | are 
INI. of this deity, and one, among the reſt, of mall gold, | BELIEF, in a general and natural ſenſe, ſignifies 2 p& | 
'$ 9 forty feet high. The whole furniture of this magnificent | ſuaſion or ſtrong aſſent of the mind to any propokition ; dif 
i Ft | temple was of the ſame metal, and valued at eight hun- | but, in a more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, it impotd | 
140 dred talents of gold. that kind of aſſent which is founded on the authority c ob 
N 1 This temple, with its riches, was in being till the time | teſtimony of ſome perſons atteſting the truth of any mat ſta 
1 ll! of Xerxes, who, returning from his unfortunate expedi- | ter propoſed. = 
5 tion into Egypt, demoliſhed it, and carried off the im- | BELIEr is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and hu. * 
I | . menſe wealth contained in it. man, not with regard to the propoſition believed, but with Fr 
þ 9 0 It was the ſtatue of this god which Nebuchadnezzar, regard to the teſtimony on which we believe it. 
198; 08 being returned to Babylon, after the end of the Jewiſh | God reveals any thing to us, this gives us the teſtimon ) 6 
1 þ war, ſet up, and dedicated in the plain of Dura; the ſtory | of divine belief. See the article FaiTH. _ 
11 of which is related at large in the third chapter of | But what man 7 gm us with, produces only h 


Daniel, | human belief, See t e article Ey1DENCE. - wrt 
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BELL, a well known machine, ranked- by muſicians | water, imparts an acrid taſte, penetrating and ſubtile like 
among the muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. I pepper; and that this decoction is an excellent diuretic 
The metal of which a bell is made, is a compoſition of and vulnerary. Either this experiment was made, not 
tin and copper, or pewter and copper : the proportion | with-the bellis major, but with the bellis minor, or elſe 
one to the other is about twenty pounds of pewter, or the herb loſes its pungency when the flowers appear ; the 
twenty-three pounds of tin, to one hundred weight of bellis minor is manifeſtly acrid, but in the mos when 


copper. | in flower, no acrimony could be obſerved : the leaves, 
Rell metal is prohibited to be imported, as are hawk- | whilſt freſh, ſeemed little other than herbaceous ; when 


bells, &c. | | dried, they diſcovered to the palate a not ungrateful mu- 
The conſtituent parts of a bell are the body or barrel, | cilaginous ſweetneſs, 


the clapper on the inſide, and the ear or cannon on which | BELL1s Minor, common daiſy, a low ſomewhat hairy 
it hangs to a large beam of wood, : plant, with oblong leaves lying on the ground, widening 
The ſound of a, bell conſiſts in a vibratory motion of | from the root to the extremity, which is rounded : amon 
its parts, much like that of a muſical chord. The ftroke | theſe ariſe round flender naked perticles, bearing ſolitary 
of the clapper muſt neceſſarily change the figure of the | lowers compoſed of white of purpliſh petala ſet round a 
bell, and of a round make it oval; but the metal having | yellow diſk. It is perennial, common almoſt every where, 
a great degree of elaſticity, that part will return bac and flowers early in ſpring. 
again which the ſtroke drove fartheſt off from the center, | This plant ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, deter- 
and that even ſome ſmall matter nearer the center than gent, and reſolvent, in diſeaſes of the breaſt, internal 
before; ſo that the two parts which before were extremes | bruiſes, hypochondriacal complaints, and diſorders pro- 
of the longeſt diameter, do then become thoſe of the | ceeding from the drinking of cold liquors when the body 
ſhorteſt : and thus the external ſurface of the bell un- has been much heated. Schrader informs us, that the 
dergoes alternate changes of figure, and by that means | leaves and flowers looſen the belly. 
gives that tremulous motion to the air in which the ſound | The leaves, which have been chiefly made uſe of, are 
conſiſts. | | in taſte 3 acrid. The roots are conſiderably ſtronger, 
The uſe of bells was not known in the Eaſtern church | of a ſubtile penetrating pungency, not hot or fiery, but 
till the year 865, when Urſus Patriſiacus, duke of Venice, | ſomewhat of the contrayerva kind; and, though at pre- 
made a preſent of ſome to Michael, the Greek emperor, | ſent 9 promiſe to be a medicine of no ſmall 
who firſt built a tower to the church of Sancta Sophia, | virtue. Their pungent matter is not diſſipated in drying, 
to hang them in. Who firſt brought bells into uſe in the | is diſſolved both by water and ſpirit; and on inſpiſſating 
Latin church, is a thing not yet determined; ſome aſerib- the ſolutions is left in great part behind, in the watery, 
ing them to pope Sabinianus, ſucceſſor of St. Gregory as well as in the ſpirituous extract. No part of the lant 
in the year 604 ; and others to Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, | has any remarkable ſmell. Lewis's Hiftory of the Materia 
cotemporary with St. Jerom : but the latter opinion ſeems | Medica. . 
to be a vulgar error, and to have no better foundation than | BELLON, a diſtemper common in countries where 
Paulinus's being biſhop of Nola in Campania, where it is | they ſmelt lead ore; as alſo among plumbers and 
2 bells were firſt invented, and thence called | painters. 


olz and Campanz. Cardinal Bona would have it 


It is attended with languor, intolerable pains and 
thought, that they began to be uſed in the Latin church | ſenſation of gripings in the belly, and generally coſ- 
immediately upon the converſion of the emperors to | tiveneſs, | 


Chriſtianity, becauſe the tintinnabula, or lefſer ſort of | Beaſts, poultry, &c. as well as men, are ſubject to 
bells, had been uſed before by the heathens to the like | this diſorder: hence a certain ſpace round the ſmelting- 
purpoſe : but there is no ancient author that counte- | houſes is called bellon-ground, becauſe it is dangerous 
nances his conjecture. for an animal to feed upon it. | 
Diving BeLL. See the article DrvinG. The cure of this diſeaſe depends principally on elean- 
BeLL-FounDERY. See FouNDERY. ſing the prime viz, or the firſt paſſages: and therefore, 
BeLL-FLowER, Campanula, in botany ; ſee the article | after bleeding ſuch patency, they are plethoric, a vomit 


CAMPANULA. of emetic wine or tartar ſhould be given ; which muſt 


BerL-WEED, jacea nigra, in botany ; ſee the article | be a doſe double to what would vomit another perſon, 
JACEA. 


otherwiſe it will have no effect, eſpecially when the 

BELLA-DONNA, in botany, a genus of the pen- | diſeaſe is violent, or has continued long. Half a dram of 

tandria-monogynia claſs of plants, called by Linnzus a | vitrum antimonii has been given for one doſe ; and warm 

tropa. water drank plentifully during its operation. If the vomit 
The flower conſiſts of a ſingle infundibuliform petal, operates well, and alſo purges briſkly, the patient is in 4 

divided into five ſegments at the mouth ; and its fruit is | fair way of recovery ; which a ſecond, but mildet, doſe 

8 erry, containing a number of kidney- | of ipecacuanha, with ſome tattar emetic mixed, often 
aped ſeeds. 


makes compleat : but if the emetic neither vomits nor 
_ BELLING of Hops denotes their opening and expand- | purges, the patient is generally worſe for it; _ 2 
ing themſelves. See Hops. | ſtronger doſe ſhould be given ſoon. If it vomits but does 

ELLIS, Darsy, in botany, a genus of plants, the | not purge, a cathartic of the antimonial kind, or of jallap 
compound flower of which is radiated, and the particular | and mercury, in greater than ordinary quantities, ought 
hermaphrodite one of a funnel ſhape, and has no other | to be given : and during the time of purging by the eme- 
pericarplum than the cup. 


tic or cathartic medicine, the patient ought to drink 
ulture produces a great number of variations in the | warm broth plentifully. The vomits and purgatives 


colour and duplicature of the flower, all of which have | ought to be repeated at proper intervals, till the uneaſi- 
been deſcribed by authors as different ſpecies; whence | neſs in the ſtomach and guts from the diſeaſe is gone, 
this plant has been divided into almoſt fifty. The ſeeds | If theſe medicines 9 - too roughly, an opiate may be 
are obyerſely oval in their figure. 2 at night; but this is to be adminiſtered ſparingly, 

here are two ſpecies of this plant uſed in medicine, | leſt it bring on or increaſe coſtiveneſs, which is the worſt 


diſtinguiſhed by the epithets major and minor. thing that can attend the patient. At the ſame time, 
BeLL1s Maj 


or, greater or oxeye daiſy ; a plant with | emollient, anodyne, and laxative clyſters, are frequently 
oblong narrow deeply indented leaves, joined cloſe to the | to be injected for emptying the inteſtines, if the purga- 
UKs, which are pentagonal, hairy, branched, and bear | tives do not perform their duty. 
on the tops pretty large folitary flowers, compoſed of When blood or matter are paſſed with the faces, the 
White petala ſet round a yellow diſk. It is perennial, | emetics and purgatives are to be diſcontinued. The hot 
2 wild in corn and paſture grounds, and flowers in þ bath is alſo of the utmoſt ſervice in this terrible diſeaſe, 
1 and June. and ſeems indeed to be the laſt reſource. 5 
An leaves of this plant have been recommended in BELLONA, the pagan goddeſs of war. She is joined 
— _ of the breaſt, both aſthmatical and phthiſical, | by Homer with Mats, the god of war. 
— luretics, Geoffroy relates, that the herb, ga- Bellona is called by the Greeks *Eyuw, Enyo. Some 
before the flowers have come forth, and boiled in | make her the mother, others the ſiſter, and others 
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the wife of Mars, who is ſtiled Enyalius upon one or other 
of thoſe accounts. Heſiotf ſays, ſhe was the daughter 
of Phorcys and Ceto. _ ; 855 

As the ſun, among other names, is ſu poſed to have 
been worſhipped — 5 that of Mars, ſo it is probable 
Bellona repreſented the moon. This deity had a temple 
at Rome, near the Circus Flaminius, before which ſtood 
the column of war, from whence the conſul threw. his 
lance, when he declared war againſt any king or nation. 
It was founded by Appius Claudius the blind, who was 
conſul in the year of Rome 457. oy 

Bellona was particularly worſhipped at Comana, a city 
of Cappadocia, It was 3 that Oreſtes and his 
ſiſter Iphigenia brought this religion from Tauric Scy- 
thia, and that it was the ſame kind of worſhip as was 
there paid to Diana Tauropolos. The temple of this 


goddeſs in that city was ſerved by a great number of | 


prieſts, under the authority of a pontiff, who was next in 
dignity to the king. ; 

Cambden remarks, that there was in the city of York 
a temple of Bellona, in the time of the emperor Severus: 
for Spartian, ſpeaking of that city, relates, that Severus, 
coming thither, and intending to offer ſacrifice, was con- 
ducted to the temple of Bellona by the miſtake of an ig- 
norant augur. | 

BELLONARII, in Roman antiquity, the prieſts of 
Bellona, who, in honour of that goddeſs, uſed to make 
inciſions in their body; and, after having gathered the 
blood in the palm of their hand, gave it to thoſe who 
were partakers of their myſteries. 

BELLONIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower, conſiſting of a fingle petal, is of the rotated kind; 
the fruit is a capſule of a turbinato-oval figure, ſurround- 
ed by the cup, and containing only the cell, in whichare 
numerous very ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 

BELLOWING, among ſportſmen, denotes the noiſe 
of roes in rutting- time. | IT 

BELLOWS, a machine ſo contrived as to agitate the 
air with great briſkneſs, expiring and infpiring the air by 
turns, and that only from enlarging and contracting its 
capacity. 

This machine is uſed in chambers and kitchens, in 
forges, furnaces, and founderies, to blow up the fire: it 
ſerves alſo for organs and other pneumatic inſtruments, 
to give them a proper degree of air: all theſe are of va- 
rious conſtructions, according to their different purpoſes ; 
but in general they are compoſed of two flat boards, 
ſometimes of an oval, ſometimes of a triangular figure : 
two or more hoops, bent according to the hgure of the 
boards, are placed between them ; a piece of leather, 
broad in the middle, and narrow at both ends, is nailed 
on the edges of the board, which it thus unites together ; 
as alſo on the hoops which ſeparate the boards, that the 
leather may the — open and fold again; a tube of iron, 
braſs, or copper, is faſtened to the undermoſt board, and 
there is a valve within that covers the holes in the under- 
board, to keep in the air. 

BELLY, in anatomy, the ſame with what is more 
uſually called abdomen, or rather the cavity of the abdo- 
men. See the article ABDOMEN. 

BELOMANCY, a fort of divination by means of ar- 
rows, practiſed in the Eaſt, and particularly in Arabia. 

Belomancy has been performed different ways, whereof 
one was this: ſuppoſe a parcel of arrows, eleven or more 
of them being put into a bag ; theſe were afterwards 
drawn out, and according as they were marked or not, 
they judged of future events. 

BELT, Balteus, in the military art, a leathern girdle 
for ſuſtaining the arms, &c. of a ſoldier, 

BELTS, in aſtronomy, two zones, or girdles, ſurround- 
ing the body of the planet of Jupiter, more lucid than the 
reſt, and of unequal breadth. See JUPITER, 

BELVIDERE, in the Italian architecture, &c. de- 
notes either a pavilion on the top of a building, or an ar- 
tificial eminence in a garden; the word literally ſignify- 
ing fine proſpect. | 


EN Been, or BEUEN. See Bene. 


BEN of Fudea, a name ſometimes uſed for benzoin. 
See the article BENzZoOIN. 

BENCH, or Banc, in law; ſee Banc. | 

Free BENCH ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold lands, 


which the wife, being eſpouſed a virgin, 1 8 


tenant dies, the widow ſhall have her free · bench in all 


B E N 


deceaſe of her huſband for her dower, accordin to th. 
cuſtom of the manor. As to this free-bench CI * 
manors have ſeveral cuſtoms ; and in the manors of Eaſt 
and Weſt Enbourne, in the county of Berks, and other 
parts of England, there is a cuſtom; that when a copyhoid 


deceafed huſband's lands, whilſt ſhe lives fin 
chaſte ; but if ſhe commits incontinency, the 
feit her eftate : nevertheleſs, upon her coming into the 
court of the manvt riding on 4 black ram, and hayi 
his tail in her a_ at the ſame time renews; my 


form of words prefcribed, rhe ſteward is obliged, by A. 


and 
for- 


cuſtom of the manor, to re-admit_ her to her $ 
bench. ec bs 


IWidzu's Bexncnu. See Widow. 
BENCHERS, in our inns of court, the 
bers of the ſociety, 
thereof. | V4 
| BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable cdi. 
naries, containing a third part of the field when char 
and a fifth when plain. It is ſometimes, like other arg; 
naries, indented, ingrailed, &c. and is either dexter c 
ſiniſter. dd. 12 3 
Benp Dexter is formed by two lines drawn from the 
upper part of the ſhield on the right, to the lower part of 
the left, diagonally. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder 
belt, or a ſcarf, when worn over the ſhoulder. 
BenD Siniſter is that which comes from the left fide of 


ſenior 
who are inveſted with the government 


| the ſhield to the right; this the French heralds call a 


barre, | 

BENDING, amongſt ſeamen, the faſtening two ends 
of rope to one another; to faſten. a ſail to its yard or 
ſtay ; to fix the cable to the anchor. See Cant, 
CLENCH, SAIL. | | 

BENDS, in naval architecture, the - thickeſt and 
ſtrongeſt planks in a ſhip, reaching from end to end u 
her extreme breadth : when a erate is laden no 
deeper than to bring her bends down to the ſurface of 
the water, ſhe is ſaid to be in good failing order, 

BENDY, in heraldry, is the field divided into four, 
ſix, or more parts diagonally, and varying in metal and 
colour. 9 

The general cuſtom of England is to make an even 
number, but in other countries they regard it not, whe- 
ther even or odd. | 

Counter BENDY. is uſed by the French to expreſs what 
we ordinarily call bendy of fix per bend finiſter, counter- 
a TINT | 

arry BENDy, 4 Barry. 

Pal Bauny | See the articles ' PALY, 

BENEDICITE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an ap- 
pellation given to the Song of the three children in the 
fiery furnace, on account of its beginning with the wo 
Benedicite. | 

BENEDICTINS, in church hiftory, an order af 
monks who profeſs to follow the rules of St. Benedict. 

The Benedictins, being thoſe only that are properly 
called monks, wear a looſe black fown, with large wide 
ſleeves, and a capuche, or cowl, on their heads, ending in 
a point behind. In the canon law, they are ſtyled black- 
friars, from the colour of their habit. | | 

The rules of St. Benedict, as obſerved by the Englib 
monks before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, were ® 
follow : They were obliged to perform their devotions 
ſeven times in twenty-four hours, the whole circle of 
which devotions had a reſpect to the paſſion and death of 
Chriſt; they were obliged always to go two and two to. 

ther. Every day in Lent they were obliged to faſt til 
ix in the evening, and abated of their uſual time of flee: 
ing and eating; but they were not allowed to prov” 
any voluntary auſterity without leave of their ſupen"* 
they never converſed in their refectory at meals, but wert 
obliged to attend to the reading of the Scriptures- the) 
alſo ſlept in the ſame dormitory, but not two in à bea; 
they lay in their cloaths ; for ſmall faults they were! 
out frem meals; for greater, they were debarred religo 
commerce, and excluded from the chapel; and as to . 


corrigible offenders, they were excluded from the 0. 
two cowls, 


naſteries. Every monk had two coats, . 
table- book, a knife, a needle, and a handkerchief; — 
. | I 
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the furniture of their bed was a mat, a blanket, a rug, and 


8 PENEDICTION, or BIESsIN G. The Hebrews, 
under this name, und d the preſent uſually ſent from 
one friend to another, as alſo the bleſſing conferred by 
the patriarchs, on their death-beds, upon their chil- | 
i. privilege of benediction was one of thoſe early in 
ſtances of honour and reſpeR paid to biſhops in the pri- 
mitive church. The cuſtom of bowing the head to them, 
and receiving their bleſſings, was become univerſal. In 
the weſtern churches there was anciently a kind of bene- 
diction which followed the Lord's prayer; and after the 
communion the people were diſmiſſed with a benedic- 


n. | 
""BENEFICE, Beneficium, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a 
church endowed with a revenue for the performance of 
divine ſervice ; or the revenue itſelf aſſigned to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſon, by way of ſtipend, for the ſervice he is to 
do that church. - 

All ſuch preferments, except biſhoprics, are called be- 
nefices; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſome- 
times ſtyled dignities : but we now ordinarily 2 
between benefice and dignity, applying dignity to biſhop- 
rics, deaneries, archdeaconries, and prebendaries; and 
benefice to parſonages, vicarages, and donatives. 

Benefices are divided by the canoniſts into ſimple and 
ſacerdotal ; in the firſt there is no obligation but to read 
prayers, fing, &c. the ſecond are charged with the cure 
of ſouls, or the direction and guidance of conſciences : 
ſuch are vicarages, rectories, &c. 

The Romaniſts again diſtinguiſh benefices into regular 
and ſecular. 

Regular or titular benefices are thoſe held by a religi- 
ous, or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religi- 
ous order : ſuch are abbies, priories, conventuals, &c. or 
rather a regular henefice is that which cannot be conferred 
on any but a religious, either by its foundation, by the 
inſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preſcription : for pre- 
ſcription, forty years poſſeſſion by a religious makes the 
benefice regular. 

Secular benefices are only ſuch as are to be given to 
ſecular prieſts, that is, to ſuch as live in the world, and 
are not engaged in any monaſtic order. All benefices 
are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made to appear. 
They are called ſecular benefices becauſe held by ſecu- 
lars; of which kind are almoſt all cures. 

Some benefices, regular in themſelyes, have been ſecu- 
Jarized by the 8 bull. | 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating a 
2 viz, de jure, de facto, and by the ſentence of a 
udge. 

A benefice is vacated de jure, when the perſon enjoying 
it is guilty of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as 
hereſy, ſimony, &c. 

A benefice is vacated de facto, as well as de jure, by 
the natural death, or the reſignation of the incumbent ; 
which reſignation may be either expreſs, or tacit, as when 
he engages in a ſtate, &c. inconſiſtent with it, as, among 
the Romaniſts, by marrying, entering into a religious or- 
der, or the like, 

A benefice becomes vacant by the ſentence of a judge, 
by way of puniſhment for certain crimes, as concubinage, 
perjury &c. | 

t is obſerved, that anciently there were five caſes by 
which benefices were acquired ; by the nominative, as in 
royal nomination ; by the genitive, as when the children 
of great men, &c. are provided of benefices by their 
birth ; by the dative, as when ſpeaking of a benefice, it 
is ſaid date, and dabitur vobis; by the accuſative, as where, 
by virtue of an accuſation, either true or falſe, an incum- 
bent is diſpoſſeſſed, and another admitted; by the abla- 
uve, as when benefices are taken away by force from the 
poor and helpleſs; but the vocative, which is 'the moſt 
Juſt and legitimate, is out of uſe. 

BENEFICE in Commendam is that, the direction and 
management of which, upon a vacancy, is given or re- 
commended to an eccleliallie, for a certain time, till he 


may be conveniently provided for. See the articles RE- 
GULAR and SECULAR. | 


BENGAL, the moſt eaſterly province of the mogul's 


BEN 


| empire, lying at the bottom of a large bay, which takes 


its name from this province. 


It is one of the moſt fertile provinces in India, being 
early overflowed by the Ganges, as Egypt is by the 


ile. | 

BENGUELA, a kingdom upon the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa, between Angola and Jaga: it is alſo the name of 
the capital of that kingdom., | 

BENZOINE, or Asa-Dv1.c1s, in the materia medica, 
a gum reſin, approaching the neareſt to ſtorax in-fra- 
grancy. 

The tree which produces benzoine is a native of the 
Eaſt-Indies, particularly of the iſlands Siam and Suma- 
tra. It has ſoft thin leaves, nearly like thoſe of the citron- 
tree, and bears a round fruit about the ſize of a hazel- 
nut. It is never permitted to exceed the ſixth year, as 
being after this period unfit for yielding reſin; the inha- 
bitants then cut it down, and ſupply it by a young one 
raiſed commonly from the fruit. One tree does not yield 
above three pounds of benzoine. 

The juice exudes, from inciſions, in form of a thick 
white balſam : if collected as ſoon as it has grown ſome- 
what ſolid, it proves internally white like almonds ; and 
hence is called benzocanygdaloides : if ſuffered to lye 
long expoſed to the ſun and air, it changes more and 
more to a browniſh, and at laſt to a quite reddiſh brown 
colour, The dealers in this commodity never ſell us the 
fine white benzoine by itſelf; but mix it with the inferior 
and- fouler kinds, that one may carry off the other : 
hence, in the very beſt benzoine of the ſhops, we meet 
with pieces of various colours, white, yellowiſh white, 
yellow, browniſh yellow, brown, reddiſh brown, and 
grey, all united into one lump. The dark coloured 
benzoine however, if it is free from earthy and woody 
impurities, and from admixtures of any other reſin, does 
not appear to be inferior in goodneſs to the white, 5 

This reſin is moderately Fard and brittle ; and yields, 
on being rubbed or warmed, an extremely agreeable 
ſweet ſmell]. It totally diſſolves in ſpirit of wine into a 
blood-red liquor, leaving only the impurities, which 
amount commonly to no more than about a ſcruple, 
upon an ounce : to water, it gives out a portion, not of 

ummy or mucilaginous, but of ſaline matter, of a pecu- 
ſar kind, volatile and ſublimable in the fire, and which 
indeed is moſt effectually ſeparated by dry ſublimation 3 
and hence called flowers of benzoine. | 

Some prepare the flowers from benzoine by itſelf, re- 
duced into groſs powder; others mix it, in fine powder, 
with an equal quantity of waſhed ſand; An earthen pot 
or jar is filled with the matter to one half or one fourth 
its height, then covered with a conical paper cap, which, 
as ſoon as any conſiderable quantity is judged to be col- 
lected, is removed, and ſupplied by another, and the 
proceſs continued till nothing more will ſublime : the re- 
maining benzoine, which appears of a blackiſh brown 
colour, may ſtill be uſed, if no ſand has been mixed, in 
compoſitions for yielding an odoriferous ſmoke, and for 
other like purpoſes, This method is not a little trouble- 
ſome, the 2 of flowers obtained by it ſmall, and 
the flowers themſelves commonly tinged of a yellowiſh or 
even a brown colour from ſome of the oil of the benzoine 
ariſing with them ; for as the ſand grows continually 
hotter and hotter, it is ſcarce poſſible to prevent the heat 
increaſing ſo far as to elevate a portion of the oil. 

The beſt way is to moiſten the benzoine, deo W- 
dered, with ſpirit of wine; and then proceed to lla. 
tion, with a very gradual ſand heat, in a wide necked 

laſs retort. The flowers ariſe immediately after the 
Piri, partly in a concrete ſaline form, and partly in that 
of a white butter : the receiver being now changed, and 
the fire ſlowly increaſed, a ſmall portion of brown co- 
loured flowers ſublimes, followed firſt by a ſubtile oil, 
afterwards by a browniſh oil, and at laſt by a black, thick 
empyreumatic one, together with an acid ſpirit. If the 
flowers and butter be diſſolved in diſtilled water over a 
gentle fire, the ſolution paſſed through a filter and ſet in 
the cold, the ſaline matter ſhoots into cryſtalline concre- 
tions, of a fine filver whiteneſs ; this ſalt, like tartar, 
being difficult of ſolution, and when diſſolved in hot wa- 
ter, ſeparating again as the liquor cools : the diſſolution 
and filtration ſhould be performed as expeditiouſly, and 
he 


Qq'q t 


BER 


the veſſel kept as much covered, as offible, to prevent 


any conſiderable diſſipation of the volatile matter, The 
falt ſtill retains, even after this purification, a portion of 
oil, as appears from its penetrating ſmell, and from its 
burning in the fire. The ſpirit of wine, which ariſes at 
firſt in the diſtillation, is impregnated with a little of the 
ſalt. The oil which follows the flowers, rediſtilled from 
earthy powders, or with water, may be uſed as an eſſen- 
tial oil of benzoine ; for it has little or nothing of an 
empyreumatic taint. From ſixteen ounces of benzoine 
are obtained two ounces of rough flowers, nine ounces 
of oil, and ſeven ſcruples of an acid ſpirit: the reſiduum 
weighs two ounces and a half. 

Benzoine and its flowers are employed medicinally for 
reſolving and attenuating viſcid juices, particularly in 
diſorders of the breaſt : but the principal uſe of this fra- 


grant reſin is in perfumes, and as a coſmetic, for ſoften- | 


ing and ſmoothing the ſkin. For this laſt purpoſe, the 
benzoine is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, with the addition 
ſometimes of ſtorax : the ſolution, mixed with water, 
forms a white liquor called virgins milk, which on ſtand- 
ing ſlowly depolites a fine white magiftery. Some add 
to the tincture of benzoine, a tincture or ſolution of 
litharge in vinegar ; and thus obtain a compound 1 rh 
milk and magiſtery, lefs innocent than thoſe from ben- 
zoine alone. A ſmall quantity of the oil of benzoine 
heightens the ſmell of perfumes, and corrects rancid un- 
guents and balſams. Neumann's Chemiſtry. 

BER, in botany, that ſpecies of the jugube-tree which 
produces the gum lacca, See JUGUBE. 

BERAMS, a coarſe cloth, all made of cotton thread, 
which comes from the Eaſt Indies, and particularly from 
Surat, There are white plain berams, and others ſtriped 
with colours. The white are about eleven yards Jong, 
and about a yard wide; the red are fifteen yards Jong, 
and ſomething leſs than a yard wide. 

BERBERIS, Barberry, in botany, a large prickly buſh, 
with brittle branches, covered with an aſh-coloured bark, 
under which lies another of a deep yellow ; ſmall, 
ſmooth, ſomewhat oval, pale green leaves, finely ſerrated 
about the edges; and yellow monopetalous flowers, 
ſtanding in cluſters on the tops upon naked footſtalks, 
followed by oblong red berries, containing each generally 
two ſeeds : ſome of the individuals have no ſeeds in their 
berries, and ſometimes with and without ſeeds are found 
on one buſh. It grows wild on chalky hills in ſeveral 
parts of England, flowers in May, and ripens its fruit in 
September. | | 

The fruit of this ſhrub is a mild aſtringent acid, ac- 
ceptable to the ſtomach, and of great medicinal efficacy 
in hot bilious diſorders and a colliquative or putrid diſpo- 
- fition of the humours. Proſper Alpinus informs us, that 
the Egyptians employ, in ardent and peſtilential fevers 
and in fluxes, a diluted juice of the berries, prepared by 
macerating them in about twelve times their quantity of 
water, for a day or a night, with the addition of a little 
fennel ſeed or a piece of bread, and then preſſing out and 
{training the liquor, which is ſweetened with ſugar, or 
ſugar of roſes, or ſyrup of citrons, and given the patient 
plentifully to drink : he ſays he took this medicine him- 
ſelf, with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fever, accom- 
og with an immederate bilious diarrhoea. Simon 

aulli relates, that he was cured of a like diſeaſe, by the 
uſe of ſyrup of barberries, diluted with water ; and that 
a concrete ſalt, which he calls tartar, may be obtained 
from the juice, by mixing two pounds of it with two 
ounces of lemon juice, digeſting them together in a ſand- 
heat for two days; then gently evaporating the filtered 
liquor to one half, and ſetting it in a cellar for ſome days : 
the tartar, he ſays, incruftates the fides and bottom of 
the glaſs, proves very grateful both to the palate and ſto- 
mach, and reſiſts febrile heat and the corruption of 
the humours ; from whence it may be preſumed to be 
the eſſential acid ſalt of the fruit: by further inſpiſſating 
the remaining juice, more of this ſaline ſubſtance ſepa- 
rates in the ſame manner. Among us, theſe berries are 
commonly made into jelly, by boiling them with an 
equal weight of fine ſugar, over a gentle fire, to a due 
conſiſtence, and then ftraining the fluid through a wooden 
cloth. By drying the berries, their acidity is abated, and 
their aſtringency improved. | 


BER 
The leaves of the barberry buſh have likewiſe 3 
ungrateful reſtringent acid taſte, and have ſometim. 
been employed in the ſame intentions as the fruit and 
an ingredient in cooling falads. The inner yellow ug 
in taſte auſtere and bitterifſh, is faid to be gent! Paton” 
tive, and to be ſerviceable in jaundiees. Mer. Rat "of 
mends, in this difeaſe, from his own experience 1 de. 
coction in ale or other liquors, or rather an infa 


white wine, of the yellow bark both of the branches zun 
the roots. It gives a deep yellow tincture both t 


tery and ſpirituous menſtrua. Lewis's Hiſtory of thy . 
pot 4 Medica. | Po N * 
' BERECYNTHIA, the 5 of the 
pagan theology; ſo called from Berecynthus, a mounts.” 
in Phrygia. ce, in Virgil, N — 
her future glories, to this deity. hos N 
Gregory of Tours ſays there was, in his time, an; 
of Berecynthia or Cybele, worſhipped in Gaul, which 
they carried into their fields and vineyards in a cart, for 
the preſervation of the fruits of the earth; and that th.” 
marched in proceſſion before the deity, finging and danc. 
ing. One day this holy man, touched with the impiety 
of theſe idolaters, put up a prayer to heaven, and 
the fign of the croſs; whereupon the idol immediate] 
fell to the ground, the cart and oxen remaining imimgye. 
able: the people whipped the oxen to make them go for. 
wards, but all to no purpoſe. Upon this, four hundreg 
of the multitude ef out, If ſhe be a deity, let her raiſe 
up herſelf, and make the oxen go on: but this not 
pening, they all turned Chriſtians. See CyBELE. 
BERENGARIANS, a religious ſect of the eleventh 
century, which adhered to the opinion of Berengarius, 
who, even in thoſe days, ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, that the 
| bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper is not really and 
eſſentially, but only figuratively, changed into the body 
and blood of Chriſt. | 
His followers were divided in opinion as to the eucha- 
riſt: they all agreed that the elements are not eſſentiall 
changed in effect : others admitted a change in part; and 
others an entire change, with this reſtriction, that to thoſe 
who communicated unworthily, the elements were chang- 
ed back again. | 
BERGAMOT, the name of a fragrant eſſence ex- 
tracted from a fruit which is produced by ingrafting a 
branch of lemon-tree upon the ſtock of a bergamot . pear. 
It is alſo the denomination of a coarſe tapeſtry, manu- 
factured with flocks of ſilk, wool, cotton, hemp, ox, cow, 
or goat's hair, and ſuppoſed to be invented by the people 
of Bergamo. ; | 
BERGHMOT, an aſſembly, or court, held upon 2 
hill in Derbyfhire, for deciding controverſies among the 
miners. | 
BERME, in fortification, a ſpace of ground left at 
the foot of the rampart, on the ſide next the country, de- 
ſigned to receive the ruins of the rampart, and prevent 
their filling up the foſſe. It is ſometimes paliſadoed, for 
the more ſecurity ; and in Holland it is generally plant 
with a quick-ſet-hedge, It is alfo called liziere, relais, 
foreland, retraite, pas de ſouris, &c. | 
BERN-MACHINE, the name of an engine for root- 
ing up trees, invented by Peter Sommer, a native of Bem 
in Switzerland, FY 
This machine is repreſented by a figure on plate XIV. 
fig. 6. drawn from a model in the machine-room of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. It conſiſts cf 
three principal parts, the beam, the ram, and the lever. 
The beam ABC, of which only one fide is ſeen in the 
figure, is compoſed to two ſtout planks of oak three 
inches thick at leaft, and ſeparated by two tranſverſe 
pieces of the ſame wood at A and C, aol three inches 
thick. Theſe planks are bored through with correſpond- 
ing holes, as repreſented in the figure, to receive icon 
pins, upon which the lever acts between the two ſides of 


the beam, and which are fhifted higher and higher, as the 


tree is raiſed, or rather, puſhed, out of its place. 

ſides are well ſecured at the top and bottom, by ſtrong 
iron hoops. | | 

The iron pins on which the lever reſts, ſhould be an 
inch and a quarter; and the holes through which they 
paſs, an inch and a half in diameter. The poſition 
theſe holes is ſufficiently indicated by the figure, The 


* 


gods, in the 


* 


* n — 
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The foot of the beam, when the machine is in action, | 


s ſecured by ſtakes repreſented at G, driven into the 
earth. | | | 1 we 
m D. which is made of oak, elm, or ſome other 
3 is capped with three ſtrong iron ſpikes; re- 
preſented at /), which take faſt hold of the tree. This 
"am is fix or eight inches ſquare, and a ſlit is cut length- 
wiſe through the middle of it, from its lower end at K, 
to the firſt ferule a, in order to allow room for the chain 
2b, to play round the pulley K, which ſhould be four 
inches thick, and nine inches in diameter. This ram is 
raiſed by means of the chain g #, which ſhould be about 
ten feet long, with links fout inches and three quafters 
in length, and an inch thick. One end of this chain is 
faſtened to the top of the beam at C, while the other, 
after paſſin through the lower part of the ram, and over 
the pulley K, terminates in a ring or link repreſented fig- 
5. the two ears m, ny of which ſerveto keep it-in a true 
poſition between the two planks of the beam. In this 
ring the hook P is inſerted. * 5 
The hook is repreſented in profile, fig. 4. where F is 
the part that takes hold of the ring. But i muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the parts of this machine, repreſented in fig. 


4, 5. are drawn on a ſcale twice as large as the whole en- 


gine, fig. 3. 5 444 
: Sb, A F, fig. 4. ſhould be made of very tough iron, 
as well as the handle D, and the arch Ec. This handle 
ſhould be two inches thick at z, where it joins to the 
hook, and the thickneſs gradually leſſen by degrees up 
to the arch, which need not be more than half an inch 
thick. | = | 
On each ſide of the pin z, is a ſemi-circular. notch, 
x, y, which reſts alternately on the pins, when the machine 
is worked. The hole D, and the arch Ec, ſerve to fix a 
long lever of wood E F, fig. 3. by means of two iron 
pins; and by this contrivance the lever is either raiſed or 
depreſſed at pleaſure, in order to render the working of 
the machine eaſy in whatever part of the beam the lever 
may be placed : for without this contrivance the extre- 
mity of the lever EF, would, when the handle 4 F was 
near the top of the beam C, be much higher than men 
ſtanding upon the ground could reach. It muſt however 
be remembered that the lever is often ſhortened by this 
contrivance, and conſequently its power leſſened. 
The machine is worked in the following method : It 


is placed againſt a tree, in the manner repreſented in the | 
figure, ſo that the iron ſpikes at F may have hold of the 


tree, and the end of the beam A be ſupported by ſtakes 
repreſented at G. The iron handle, fig. 4. is placed in 
the opening between the two planks of the beam, and 
the wooden lever fixed to it by means of the iron pins 
already mentioned. The hook F takes hold of the chain, 
and one of the iron pins is thruſt into the outer row of 
holes, by which means the outer notch x will reſt on the 
pin, which will be now the center of motion ; and the 
end of the lever E, fig. 3. being preſſed downwards, the 
other notch y, fig. 4. will be raiſed, and at the ſame time 
the chain, and conſequently the ram. The other iron 
pin is now to be chruft into the hole in the inner row, 
next above that which was before the center of motion, 
and the end of the lever E, elevated, or puſhed upwards, 


the latter pin on which the notch y reſts, now becoming | 


the center of motion. By this alternate motion of the 
lever, and ſhifting the pins, the chain is drawn upwards 
over the pulley K. and conſequently the whole force of 

e engine exerted againſt the tree. There is a ſmall 
wheel at L, in order to leflen the friction of that part of 
the machine. | . 

From this account the reader will very eaſily perceive 
that the machine is nothing more than a ſingle pulley, 
compounded with a lever of the firſt and ſecond order; 
and therefore its power may be eaſily computed from what 
will be obſerved under the articles Leyer and PuzLey. 

It muſt however be remembered, that as the puſh of 
the engine is given in an oblique direction, it will exert 
greater or leſſer force againſt the horizontal roots of the 
wee in proportion to the angle formed by the machine 
with the plane of the horizon; and that the angle of 45. 
is the maximum, or that when the machine will exert its 
greateſt force againſt the horizontal roots of the tree. See 


the article COMPostTION of Forces, 
3 


BET 


BERNARDIN MONKS, an order of religious; 
founded by Robert Abbot of Molome:: they are properly 
Ciftercians, or Monks of Citeaux; but their order havin 
been enlarged, and amplified. by St. Bernard, they were 
from thence called Bernardins. They follow the rule of 
St. Benedict, and are habited in white. 9: 


whoſe inftitution it is related, in the life of St. Rernard; 
that, in the year 1113, which was the fiftieth of the foun= 
dation of the abbey of Citeaux, St. Bernard, with thirty 
companions, devoted themſelves in that convent to a re- 
ligious life; and as ſeveral of the companions of this 
ſaint were married, and their wives likewiſe had reſolved 
to quit the world, and dedicate themſelves to God, 2 
monaſtery was founded for them, at the requeſt of St. 
Bernard, at Juilli in the dioceſe of Langres. . The Ber- 
nandin nuns, as well as monks, are ſubject to the laws of 
the Ciſtercians. See C1S$TERCIANS. 


BERRY, Bacca, a round fruit, for the moſt part ſoft; 
and covered with a thin ſkin, containing ſeeds in a pulpy 
ſubſtance; but if it be harder, or covered with a thicker 
| ſkin, it is called pomum, apple. n | 
Berries grow ſcattering upon trees and ſhrubs, and in 
that are diſtinguiſhed from acini, which are berries hang- 
ing in cluſters. See the article Acid us. 
They are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, 
according to the plants on which they grow. Some are 
| uſed in dying, as French berries. See the article Avi6- 
| NON-BERRY, 4 Be a 
The moſt remarkable in the materia medica are baccæ 
alkekengi, or winter cherry berries, agnus caſtus berries, 
bay berries, juniper berries, and myrtle berries. See the 
properties of each of theſe under its proper head, Ar- 
KEKENG1, AGNnus CasTvs, &c. 5 
BERYL. See AqQua Marina. 10 
 BES, or Bess1s, in Roman antiquity, two thirds of 
the as. See the article As. a 
B xs alſo denotes two thirds of the jugerum. See the 
article JUGERUM. | | 


| BESANT, or BezAnr, a coin of pure gold, of an 


king at the altar, is called beſant, or bifant. 
BxsAx rs, in heraldry, round pieces of gold; without 
any _ frequently borne in coats of arms. | 
 BETEL, in botany, an Indian ꝓlant, in great uſe and 
| eſteem throughout the Eaſt, where it makes a conſider- 
able article of commerce. | * 
The betel bears ſome reſemblance to the pepper- tree. 
Its leaves are like thoſe of ivy, only ſofter, and full of a 
red juice, which among the orientals is reputed of won- 
| dertul virtue for preſerving the teeth, and rendering the 


| breath ſweet. The Indians are continually chewing theſe 


leaves, which makes their lips ſo red, and teeth black, a 


| colour by them vaſtly preferred to the whiteneſs affected 
by the Europeans, 


fon, rich or poor, being without their box of betel, 
which they preſent to each other by way of civility, as 
we do ſnuff. | | 

_  BETHLEHEMITES, in church- hiftory, a religious 
order, called alſo ſtar-bearers, flelliferi, becauſe they 
were diſtinguiſhed by a red ſtar with five rays, which 
they wore on their breaſt, in memory of the ſtar that 
appeared to the wiſe men, and conducted them to 
Bethlehem. 

There is an order of Bethlehemites {till ſubſiſting in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, who are habited like Capu- 
chins, with this difference, that they wear a leather gir- 
dle inſtead of a cord, and on the right fide of their cloak 
an eſcutcheon, repreſenting the nativity of our Sa- 
viour. | 

' BEMONY, in botany, a plant of very little taſte or 


ſmell], but what it has, reſides in an effential oil, as be- 


ſcarcely obtain any ſeparable oil upon diſtilling a mode- 

rate quantity of.the herb. 
| - This oil does not ariſe with rectified ſpirit, and hence 
the ſpirituous extract has a conſiderable taſte, whilſt the 
watery is almoſt inſipid. The ſpirituous extractions poſ- 
TH | ſeſs 


There are likewiſe Bernandin / nuns z concerning 


BERNICLA; See the article BARNACLE. -- „ 


uncertain value, ftruck at Byzantium, in the time of the 
| Chriſtian emperors; from hence the gold offered by the 


The conſumption of betel leaves is incredible, no per- 


ing elevated by water in diſtillation, though we can 
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BET 


ſeſs the green colour of the plant, whilſt the watery have | 


nothing of it; and indeed vegetable greens in general 
ſeem to reſide in a reſinous matter, or at leaſt in a ſub- 
ſtance that is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and not in 
water. \ 

An ounce of the dry leaves of betony yielded with rec- 
tified ſpirit three drams two ſcruples, and afterwards 
with water two drams one ſcruple of extract; another 
ounce, treated firſt with water, gave five drams, and af- 
terwards with ſpirit, one; ſo that whichſoever of theſe 


menſtrua is firſt applied, ſix drams are extracted, and two 


drams left. . | 

This plant has been celebrated for abundance of me- 
dicinal virtues, but does not promiſe to have any con- 
ſiderable activity: its principal uſe is as an ingredient in 
herb ſnuffs, in compoſitions for ſmoking, and as a ſubſti- 
tute to tea. It is obſervable, that the roots of betony 
differ greatly from the other parts of the plant; they 
operate both upwards and downwards, and ſeem to ap- 
proach to the nature of the roots of hellebore. Neumann's 


COT : 
BETULA, the birch-tree, a ſmall tree common in 
moiſt woods, with numerous very flexible branches, ana 
ſomewhat oval, ſharp pointed ſerrated, deep green leaves, 
hanging on long and weak pedicles ; producing ſmall 
ſcaly cones, which contain little winged ſeeds. 
bark, which appears externally white and chapt, con- 
ſiſts of a thick brittle ſubſtance, of a dark browniſh red 
colour, covered with three or four whitiſh, very thin, 
ſmoothy, flexible, tough, ſemitranſparent, membranous 
coats. 

On deeply wounding or boring the trunk of the birch- 
tree early in the ſpring, there iſſues by degrees a very 
large quantity of a limpid, watery, ſweetiſh juice. It is 
ſaid, that one tree will bleed a gallon or two in a day; 
that the juice extracted near the root is much more wa- 
tery, and of leſs taſte than that obtained from the upper 
part of the trunk, or from the branches ; and that after 
the leaves have begun to appear, the juice loſes its ſweet- 
neſs and becomes diſagreeable. This juice has been 
drank as an antiſcorbutic and deobſtruent ; it ſenſibl 

romotes urine, and, if taken freely, looſens the belly. 
n keeping, it ſoon turns ſour, unleſs defended from 
the air by covering its ſurface with a little oil; by fer- 
mentation, it is converted into a weak vinous liquor. 
Inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup, and ſet in a 
cool place for ſome weeks, it yields browniſh ſaline 
concretions, approaching, as Marggraf obſerves, to the 
nature of manna. 

The leaves and the bark of the tree have been employ- 
ed, chiefly externally, as reſolvents, detergents, and 
antiſeptics. Simon Paulli relates, that an univerſal 
pruriginous ſcabies, which had been received by infec- 
tion, was cured by bathing with a decoCtion of the bark 
and young branches, in which ſome nitre and tartar had 
been diſſolved. With regard to the leaves, they diſcover 
to the touch a reſinous unctuoſity, and to the taſte an 
unpleaſant bitterneſs; rubbed a little, they yield a pretty 
ſtrong, and not diſagreeable ſmell. The bark has no 
ſmell ; the thin membranes have no taſte; the thicker 
brittle part has a flight roughiſh one. This laſt gives a 
pale yellowiſh tincture to rectified ſpirit, and a dee 
yellowiſh red to water; the watery infuſion ſtrikes a 
browniſh black colour with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol, 
but immediately throws off the colouring matter and be- 
comes limpid, a phenomenon which I have not obſerved 
in other mixtures of this kind; or inſpiſſating the in- 


fuſion, the remaining extract proves. moderately au- 
ſtere. 


The bark of this tree has been recommended alſo in 


ſumigations, for correcting contagious air. The mem- 
branes are highly inflammable, in burning yield no par- 
ticular ſmell, and give out a reſinous exudation of no 
ſmell or taſte. The brittle part is leſs inflammable, 
emits a ſtrong acid vapour and no reſin. | 
This tree is propagated by ſuckers taken from the 
roots of old trees, which may be tranſplanted either in 
October or February, but Od ober is to be preferred; 
for if the ſpring Qhould prove dry, thoſe planted in 
February will many of them fail ; it delights in a poor 
ſoil, and will grow either in moiſt ſpungy ſoils, or in | 


The 


ſtony or gravelly marſhes, or : when 1 
—_—_ Tek, ws — two —— — Zone 
ed for underwood, cut them down within fix inches .; 
the ſurface, which will cauſe them to ſhoot out &+ 
and vigorous branches ; but if they are deſigned for lan 3 
trees, it will be much better to let them Rand 
years before you head them down; and when you do 
cut them within three inches of the groundy-that * 
ſtems may be ſtraight and handſome: but you 
ſerve, when they be in to put out, whether 
duce more than one ſhoot ; which if they dd, 
cut off all but the ſtrongeſt and moſt: convenient ſhou, 
which muſt be trained up for a ſtem. n d 

The timber of this tree, though accounted 
of all others, yet is not without its various uſes: the 
turners often uſe it to make chairs, &c. and the hal. 
bandmen for making ox-yokes ; it is alſo planted for 
hop-poles, hoops, &c. but, in places within twenty 
miles of London, ſt is kept often cut to make brooms, 
— 8 0 great account. 21 14 F 

„ among maſons, carpenters, joiners, 2 
bricklayers, a kind of ſquare, one leg , — 
quently crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch 
vault, It is moveable on a center, and ſo may be ſet to 
an angle, 

The make and uſe of this inſtrument is pretty much 
the ſame as thoſe of the common ſquare and mitre, ex- 
cept that thoſe are fixed, the firſt at an angle of ninay 
degrees, and the ſecond at forty-five ; whereas the bert 
being moveable, it may in ſome meaſure ſupply the place 
of both, which it is chiefly intended for, ſerving to ſa 
off or transfer angles, either greater or leſs than ninety 
or forty- five degrees, 

BevEL-ANGLE, any other angle beſides thoſe of 
ninety or forty-five degrees. 155 

 BEVILE, in heraldry, a thing broken or opening lite 
a carpenter's rule: thus we ſay, he beareth argent, a 
chief bevile, vert, by the name of Beverlis. 

BEWITS, in falconry, pieces of leather, towhicha 
hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. - 


muſt ob. 
they pro- 


country or town. 
pronounce it bey. 

This word is particularly applied to a lord of a banner, 
whom, in the fame language, they call ſangiacbeg or 


The Turks write it b, or bet, but 


bey. Every province in Turky is divided into feven 


ſangiacs or banners, each of which qualifies a bey, and 
theſe are all commanded by the governor of the pro- 
vince, whom they alſo call beglerbeg ; but is lord of all 
the beghs or beys of the province ; theſe beys are much 
the ſame as bannerets were formerly in England. 

Bey of Tunis, the ſame with the dey of Algiers, is the 
prince or king of that kingdom. 

BEZANS, cotton — which come from Bengal: 


ns are White, and others ſtriped with ſeveral co- 
ours. | 


BEZANT, or Bzzanr. Ses the article: l 
SANT. 


BEZANTHER, the branch of a deer's horn, next 


below the brow-antler. 2 
BEZOAR, in natural hiſtory and medicine, a ge- 


p | neral name for certain animal ſubſtances, ſuppoſed to 


* effectual in preventing the fatal conſequences of poi- 
on. 

Bezoars are ſtony concretions, ſormed in many land 
animals; in the ftomach of goats, harts, horſes, all, 
cows, &c. as well as in the urinary and gall-bladder of 
the human body. Several of theſe ſubſtances were bf 
the credulity of former times celebrated as medicines ol 
extraordinary virtue, and diſtinguiſhed by an oriental 
name, bezoar, which ſignifies a ſubduer of poiſons, o 
a lord over poiſons ; hence bezoardic is become 2 com- 
mon appellation for medicines ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of 
alexipharmic powers. The bezoar of the ape, and that 
of the porcupine, called Piedra del porco, have been . 
lued moſt; fingle ſtones having been fold for ſixty and 
eighty pounds | Wa 

There are two ſorts of bezoar kept in the ſhops, Gl 
tinguiſhed by the epithets oriental and occidental, 
the countries where they are produced. 
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you muſt 


BE, among the Turks, ſignifies a governor of a 
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The oriental or beſt bezoar is found in the ſtomach of 


n . . * 1 h to 
be HO Artes ns 
the goat and the ſtag, to the 5, 

and tail z to the latter in che body, feet, and hair; called 
by ſome cervicapra, and * capricer va; by Ray, 

ayebla indica cornubus Fe 

tantum-aunulatis. The a | * 
Kempfer, in his Amenitates, and ſaid to be met with in 
| different parts of Perſia, China, and the Eaſt Indies. 
Thoſe that live upon the mountains, and ſeed on aro- 
matic herbs, are ſuppoſed to afford a better bezoar than 
thoſe that live on the plains and valleys. - 

The bezoar · ſtone is generally obſerved to be formed 
about ſome vegetable matter which the animal has ſwal- | 
lowed, and which is often found in the middle of the 
ſtone upon breaking it; as a bit of ſtraw, wood, ſtalk or 
rind of plants, &c. This. nucleus is gradually covered 
with ſucceſſive incruſtations, one over another, which by 
conſtant motion in the ſtomach are rendered externally 
ſmooth and poliſhed. Such at leaſt is the common opi- 
nion of the production of bezoar. | 

The occidental bezoar is ſaid to be found in the ſto- 
mach of an animal of the fame genus with that which 
affords the oriental, This ſort of bezoar is not near ſo 
beautiful, ſo ſmooth, or ſo poliſhed as the other; it is 
commonly of 2 whitiſh aſh, or dark-grey colour; ſome- 
times browniſh or blackiſh ; and ſometimes of a greeniſh 

low. Ws „ 7 
1 ſcruple of occidental bezoar, digeſted with rectified 
ſpirit of wine, gave only half a grain of extract, of a 
yellowiſh-green colour, a ſomewhat rancid taſte, and no 
{mell ; the. remaining powder appeared unaltered. Diſ- 
tilled water extracted alſo but half a grain from a fcru- 
ple: this extract was of a greeniſh- brown colour, and had 
neither taſte nor ſmell. 

Spirit of nitre and ſpirit of ſea- ſalt diſſolved greateſt 
part of the bezoar, and ſpirit of vitriol the whole : all 
the ſolutions were yellowiſh :. from that made in the vi- 
triolic acid, a little cryſtalline matter ſeparated. - 

Spirit of (al ammoniac, common alkaline my and cau- 
ſtic boy did not diſſolve any ſenſible quantity of the pow- 
der, but acquired from it a y iſh tinge; the cauſtic 
ley gained the deepeſt yellow. 

Gn diſtilling two drams in an open fire, there aroſe 
twenty-two grains of a browniſh-ycllow liquor, of an 
empyteumatic and ſomewhat volatile ſmell ; on the ſur- 
face of which ſwam two little drops of an empyreuma- 
tic oil ; the caput mortuum weighed one x £458 and 
thirty-eight grains; it was quite black, and continued a 
ſubtile powder like the bezoar employed. | 

From theſe experiments it appears, that the occidental 
bezoar is more. likely to be an animal production than 
the oriental, as it yields in diſtillation ſome ſmall portion 
of volatile urinous matter. It is. nevertheleſs much in- 
ferior in value, as being leſs beautiful, and ſcarcely ever 
made uſe of in medicine. If the oriental and occidental 
bezoars were both genuine, or true animal calculi, the 
would probably be equal in virtue to one another, though 


certainly not equal to oyſter-ſhells and other common 
abſorbents. Newnann's Chenaftry. | 


BEZOARDIC, an appellation gi 
akes of the nature of bezoar; alſo to compound medi- 
cines, whereof bezoar makes an ingredient. | 

BIA, in commerce, a name given by the Siameſe to 
thoſe ſmall ſhells which are called cowries throughout 
almoſt all the other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. See the ar- 
ucle CowRies. | 72 | 

BIBLE, gigas, the book, a name given by Chriſtians, 
by — of eminence, to a collection of the ſacred writings, 
contain 
juſtly looked upon as the foundation of the Jewiſh as well 
as the Chriſtian religion. The Jews, it is true, acknow- 
ledge only the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, the cor- 
recting and publiſhing of which is unanimouſly aſcribed 
both by the Jews and Chriſtians to Ezra, Some of the 
— fathers, on no.other foundation than that fabu- 
x and apocryphal book the ſecond of Eſdras, pretend 

at the Scriptures were entirely loft in the Babyloniſh 
eri, and that Ezra had reſtored them again by di- 

ine revelations. What is certain is, that in the reign of 


. 


langiſſunis nigrts prope caput . 
animal is befand es by 


ven to whatever par- 


Hebrew text, but in ſome places more con 


ing thoſe of the Old and New Teſtament; and is 


of the Bible ; the one performed by Chriſtians, the other 


BIB 


| fides that found in the temple by Hilkiah; from” which 


original that pious king ordered copies to be immediate- 
ly written out, and ſearch made for all the parts of the 
criptures ; by which means copies of the whole became 
pretty numerous among the people, who carried them 
with them into captivity. Aſter the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, Ezra got together as 
many copies as he could of the ſacted writings, and out 
of them all prepared a correct edition, diſpoſing the ſeveral 
books in their natural order, and ſettli "g the canon of the 
Scripture for his time, having publiſhed them, accordin 
to the opinion of moſt learned men, in the Chaldee cha- 
racer, as the Jews, upon their return from the captivity, 
brought with them the Chaldaic language, which from 
that time became their -mother-tongue, and probably. 
gave birth to the Chaldee tranflation of their Scriptures. 
Chaldes BiBLE is only the gloſſes, or expoſitions made 
by the Jews when they {poke the Chaldee tongue ; whence 
it is called Targumim, or paraphraſes, as not being a ſtrict 
verſion of the Scriptures, | | 
Hebrew BIBEL E. There is in the church of St. Domi- 
nic, in Bononia, a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, which 
they pretend to be the original copy, written by Ezra 
himſelf. It is written in a fair chatacter, upon a ſort of 
leather, and made up into a roll, after the ancient man- 
ner : but-its having the vowel — annexed, and the 
writing being freſh and fair, without any decay, theſe eir- 
cumiſtances prove the novelty of the copy. x 
Greek BinLe, It is a diſpute a authors, whether 
there was a Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament more 
ancient-than that of the ſeventy-two Jews employed by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to tranſlate that book : before Ou 
Saviour's time, there was no other verſion of the Ol 
Teſtament beſides that which went under the name of 
the Septuagint. See SEPTUAGINT, But after the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſome authors undertook new 
tranſlations of the Bible, under pretence of making them 
more conformable to the Hebrew text. There have been 
about ſix of theſe verſions, ſome whereof are charged with 
having corrupted ſeveral paſſages of the prophets relating 
to Jeſus Chriſt; others have been thought too free in their 
verſions, and others have been found fault with for having 
confined themſelves too ſervilely to the letter. | 
| Latin BingLs. It is beyond diſpute that the Latin 
8 even in the firſt ages, a — of the 
ible in their uage, which being the vulgar lan 
and — ks an 1 os by way bod N a 
vaſt number of Latin verſions. Among theſe there was 
one which was generally received, and called by St. Jerom 
the vulgar or common' tranſlation. St. Auſtin gives this 
verſion the name of the Italic, and prefers it to all the reſt. 
There were ſeveral other tranſlations of the Bible into 
Latin, the moſt remarkable of which are the verſions of 
St. Jerom, Santes Pagninus, cardinal Cajetan, and Ifiodore 
Clarius, all from the Hebrew text. 412 
Beſides theſe tranſlations by Catholic authors, there 
are ſome made by proteſtant tranſlators of the Hebrew; 
the moft eminent of their verſions are thoſe of Sebaſtian 
Munſter, Leo Juda, Sebaſtian Caſtalio, Theodore 
Beza. &c. : 3 4 5 * 
Syrian BIBLE, a very ancient tranſlation of the Serip- 
| tures into the Syriac language. Dr. Prideaux is of opi- 
nion that it was made in the firſt century after Chriſt ; 
that the author of it was ſome Chriſtian of the Jewiſh 
nation; and that it is the beſt tranſlation of the Old 
Teſtament. This verſion is not always —— to the 
| ormable to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and in others to the verſion of the 
Septuagint, | 
Arabic BiBLE 


; 


There are two ſorts of Arabic verſions 


by Jews. Among the former there is one printed in the 
Polyglots of Paris and England, but both the author and 
the time it was written are unknown. Among all the 
Jewiſh performances of this kind, one only has been 
printed entire, which was done by Erpenius, at Leyden, 
in the year 1622. . 

Ethiopic BipLe. This verſion of the Old Teſtament 
was made immediately from the Greek text of the Septua- 
gint ; and there is a very plain agreement between this 


» there were no other books of the law extant, be- | 


21 


tranſlation and the Alexandrian manuſcript ; the order 
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of the chapters, the inſcriptions of the Pfalms, and every 
thing elſe being exactly ſimilar. The Ethiopians attri- 
bute this verſion to Frumentius, the apoſtle of Ethiopia, 
ſent thither by Athanaſius, biſhop of Alexandria. | 

Coptic, or Egyptian B1BLE, a tranſlation of the Scrip- 
tures made immediately from the Greek of the Septua- 

int; and in which the Egyptian tranſlator ſo religiouſly 
followed the Greek text, that he refuſed to make uſe of 
the labours of Origen and others, who had taken the 
pains to compare the Greek verſion with the Hebrew 
text. This verſion is doubtleſs very ancient, though 
neither the author, nor exact time of its being performed, 
are known. : | 

Perſian B1pBLE, - There are ſeyeral verſions of the 
Bible in the Perſian language, moſt of which- are in 
manuſcript, Walton, in the London Polyglot, has pub- 
liſhed the goſpels, tranſlated by one Simon, the ſon of 
Joſeph, a Chriſtian of Perſia, who lived about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. 

Turkiſh Bi R. There are ſeveral manuſcript tranſla- 
tions of the Bible in the Turkiſh language; and a verſion 
of the New Teſtament was printed at London in the 
year 1666, ; 

Armenian B1BLE, a very ancient tranſlation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Armenian language from the Greek of. the 
Septuagint, Three learned Armenians were employed in 
this work, during the reign of Arcadius. An Armenian 
tranſlation was alſo printed at Amſterdam, in the year 
1666, under the direction of an Armenian biſhop. An- 
other was printed at Antwerp in 1670, by Theodorus 
Patrzus ; and the New Teſtament ſeparately in 1668. 

French BiBLE. There are ſeveral tranſlations of the 
Bible in the French language, the oldeſt of which.is that 


of Peter de Vaux, chief of the Waldenſes, who lived 


about the year 1160. Raoul de Preſle tranſlated the Bible 


Into French, in the reign of Charles V. king of France, 


about the year 1380. In the year 1550, the doctors of 
Louvain publiſhed the Bible in | wr There is alſo a 
French verſion by Iſaac le Maitre de Sacy, publiſhed in 
1672, with explanations of the literal and ſpiritual mean- 
ing of the text. This work was received with the 

reateſt applauſe, and has been ſince often reprinted. 

here are alſo Bibles in the French language, tranſlated 


by Proteſtant writers, among which that publiſhed at | 


Geneva in 1535, by Robert Peter Olivetan, and fince 


often reprinted with the corrections of John Calvin and 


others, is the moſt valued. 

Italian BiBLE. The firſt Italian tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble, at leaſt the firſt printed tranſlation, is that of Nicolas 
Malerne, a Benedictine monk, printed at Venice in 
1471. It was tranſlated from the Vulgate. The verſion 
of Anthony Brucioli, publiſhed at Venice in 1532, was 
prohibited by the council of Trent. There are alſo Ita- 
lian tranſlations of the Bible by Calviniſts, particularly 
one by Maximus "Theophilus in 1551, and another by 
John Deodati in 1607. 

Spaniſh BInLE. The firſt Spaniſh Bible was publiſhed 
in the year 1500, according to 2 de Valera; but 
the author of it is not known. In 1569, Caſſidore de 
Reyna, a Calviniſt, publiſhed a Spaniſh tranſlation of the 
Bible. 

German BI BLE. The firſt and moſt ancient tranſlation 
of the Bible in the German language, is that of Ulphilas, 
biſhop of the Goths, about the year 360. This biſhop 
left out the books of Kings, which treat chiefly of war, 
leſt it ſhould too much encourage the martial humour of 
the Goths. An imperfect manuſcript of this verſion was 
found in the abbey of Verden, near Cologn, written in 
letters of ſilver, and thence called Codex Argenteus. This 
fragment was publiſhed by Francis Junius in 1665. The 
oldeſt printed Bible in the German language extant, is 
that of Nuremburg, publiſhed in 1447. The author is 
unknown. Martin Luther, after employing eleven years 
in tranſlating the Old and New Teſtament, publiſhed the 
Pentateuch in 1522, the hiſtorical books and the Pſalms 
in 1524, the books of Solomon in 1527, Iſaiah in 1529, 
and the other books in 1530. The language is pure, and 
the verſion clear ; it was reviſed by ſeveral perſons of qua- 
lity, who were maſters of all the delicacy of the German 
language. 8 ale 38 
Flame BiBLE. There are numerous verſions of the 
3 
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Bible in the F lemiſh language; but the firſt | rr 
ed with the author's name prefixed, was at et M 
Vinck, printed at Louvain in 1348. The Flemig, dle 


ſions made uſe of by the. Calviniſts till the year a 
were copied principally from that of Luther; Bas N 
nod of Dort having in 1618, appointed a neh fl 
tion of the Bible to be made, deputies Were nam © 
that work, which was not finiſhed till the year 16 for 

Daniſh Binrz. The Scriptures were firſt Pahl 
the Daniſh language by Peter Palladius, Ol a 
ſoſtom, and John Maccabzus, in the year 1850. Chr. 
followed Luther's German verſion. There is fare dey 
other tranſlation in the Daniſh: language, by John pu, 
Reſenius, biſhop of Zealand, publiſhed in — = 

Swediſh BiBLE. In the year 1534, Olaus and La, 
rence publiſhed a Swediſh tranſlation of the Bible £ 
the German verſion of Martin Luther. It was reviſed” 
1617, by order of king Guſtavus Adolphus, = 
wards almoſt univerſally followed. 16130265. 

Bobemuan BisBLE. The Bohemians have a Bible tran. 
ſlated by eight of their doctors, whom they had ſent 
the ſchools of Wittemberg and Baſil, on purpoſe to uy 
the original languages. It was printed in Morayia 
the year 1539. | | W 

Poliſh Bix. A verſion of the Bible in the Polih 
language is ſaid to have been made by Hadewich, wit 
of — lon, duke of Luthuania, who embraced Chriſtia. 
nity in the year 1390. In 1591, a Poliſh tranſlation 
of the Bible, by ſeveral divines of that nation, was pub- 
liſhed at Cracow, The Proteſtants publiſhed à Poli 
tranſlation from the German verſion of Martin Luther 
in the year 1596, and dedicated it to Uladiſlaus IV. king 
of Poland. 7.0 N 

Ruſſian, or Moſcovite BiBLEe. A Ruſſian tranſlatim 
of the Scriptures was publiſhed in 1581. It wy 
tranſlated from the Greek by St. Cyril, the apoſll 
of the Sclavonians; but this old verſion- being 100 
obſcure, Erneſt Gliik, who had been carried priſoner to 
Moſcow, after the taking of Narva, undertook à new 
tranſlation of the Bible in the Sclavonian 1 ; 
but Gliik dying in 1705, Peter the Great appointed 
ſome particular divines to finiſh the work, which has not 
however, we believe, ever yet been printed, 

Engliſh BisLE. The firſt verſion of any part of the 
Scriptures into the language of our own country, wa 
that of Adelm, biſhop of Sherburn, who flouriſhed in the 
year 709. That prelate made an Engliſh-Saxon verſion 
of the Pſalms. About the year 730, Eadfrid, or Echert, 
biſhop of Lindisferne, tranſlated ſeveral of the ſacred 
books into the ſame language. Venerable Bede, who 
died in 735, is alſo ſaid to have tranſlated the whole Bi- 
ble into Saxon; but Cuthbert, Bede's diſciple, in enu- 
merating the works of his maſter, mentions only his ver- 
ſion of the goſpel of St. John, without ſaying any thing 
of the other books. Elfric, abbot of Malmſbury, made 
an Anglo-Saxon verſion of ſeveral books of the Bible: 
this work was afterwards printed at Oxford in 1609 
There is alſo an old Anglo-Saxon verſion of the four 
goſpels, publiſhed by Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of 

anterbury, in 1571; but the author of it is not known. 
Dr. Mill obſerves that this verſion was taken from a Latin 
copy of the old Vulgate. With regard to the Engliſh tranſ- 
lations of the Bible, the moſt ancient is that of Johnde T- 
viſa, aſecular prieſt, who tranſlated the Old and New Teſt 
ment into Engliſh, at the requeſt of Thomas lord Berk. 
ley: he lived. in the reign of Richard the Second, and 
finiſhed his tranſlation in 1357. The ſecond author who 
undertook this Work was the famous Wickliff, wholived 
in the reigns of Edward the Third and Richard the de- 
cond. Manuſcripts of this verſion are ſtill preſerved in 
ſeveral libraries in England. In the year 1534. an Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Bible, done partly by William Tinda, 
and partly by Miles Coverdale, was brought into Eng- 
land from Antwerp. But the biſhops fin ing great fault 
with this verſion, a motion was made and carried in con- 
vocation, for making a new tranſlation of the/Scriptures, 
to be placed in all the churches: The tranflation ws 
accordingly begun immediately, and the-whole 4 
ſion finiſhed in three years. Fuller mentions, an 
tranſlation of the Bible, printed in the year 1549. In the 


* 


reign. of queen Elizabeth, the Biſpeps Bibi appeared; 
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1- becauſe ſeyeral prelates were concerned in that 
— In the ſecond Le of James I. a reſolution was 
taken, at a conference held at Hampton-Court, for a 
new tranſlation'of the Bible ; which deſign was execut- 
ed by forty-ſeven tranſlators, in the year 1607. And 
this tranſlation is now read by authority in all the Eng- 

urches. * 
12 learned Selden, 1 of the Bible, ſays, 
« The Engliſh tranſlation of the ible is the beſt tran- 
« ſlation in the world, and renders the ſenſe of the ori- 
« oinal beſt, taking in, for Engliſh tranſlation, the 
6 Biſhops Bible, as well as king James's. The tranſla- 
« tors, in king James's time, took an excellent way. 
« That part of the Bible was given to him who was 
« moſt excellent in ſuch a tongue (as the Apocrypha to 
« Andrew Downs); and then they met together, and 
« one read the tranſlation, the reſt holding in their 
« hands ſome Bible, either of the learned tongues, or 
« French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. If they found -any 
« fault, they ſpoke z if not, he read on.“ | 

BIBLIOTHECA, in its original and proper ſenſe, de- 
notes a library or place for depoſiting books. 

The word is Greek, _ and compounded of 
B toy, A book, and Inxn, a repoſitory. R 

B1iBLIOTHECA, in matters of literature, denotes a 
treatiſe giving an account of all the writers on à certain 
ſubject. Thus, we have bibliothecas of theology, law, 
»hiloſophy; &c. 

There are likewiſe univerſal bibliothecas, which treat 
indifferently of all kinds of books; alſo ſelect bibliothecas, 
which give an account of none but authors of reputa- 
tion. 

Many of the bibliothecas agree, in moſt reſpects, with 
what are otherwiſe called memoirs or journals of litera- 
ture, except that theſe laſt are confined to new books ; 
but there are other- bibliothecas that differ in nothing 
from catalogues of the writers on certain ſubjects. 

BICE, or Bis, among painters, a blue colour pre- 
pared from the lapis armenus. Bice bears the beſt body 
of all bright blues uſed in common work, as houſe- 
painting, 2 but it is the paleſt in colour; it works in- 
differently well, but inclines a little to ſandy,” and there- 
fore requires good grinding. Next to ultramarine, which 
is too dear to be uſed in common work, it lies beſt near 
the eye of all other blues. | 

BICEPS, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral muſcles : 
as the 2 7 
B1cEPS-HUMERT, or CunirI. This is a muſcle of 
the arm, and has two heads: the firſt of which ariſes, 
with a long, round tendon, from the upper edge of the 
acetabulum ſcapulæ, running under the ligament of the 


articulation, in a channel, on the head of the ſhoulder- 


bone, wherein it is incloſed by a proper ligament: the 
other ariſes with a fomewhat broad, flat, and long ten- 
don, at the extremity of the proceſſus coracoides ſcapu- 
Iz; in its deſcent it ſtrictly adheres to the coracobra- 
chialis, and parting from it, both theſe heads compoſe a 
large fleſhy belly, which, becoming tendinous near the 


cubit, is inſerted by a ſtrong round tendon to the tuber- 


cle, at the upper head of the radius. When this muſcle 
acts, the cubit is bended. o 
Bicees TIsIx, or Femorts, a muſcle of the leg 
with two heads; the-ſuperior ariſing with a round ten- 
don from the protuberance of the iſchium ; and the other, 


being the ſhorteſt, from the lower part of the os femoris: 


both which join together, and are inſerted by one tendon 
into the ſuperior and external part of the perone. | 
Beſides the office commonly aſſigned to this muſcle, in 
bending the tibia, together with the ſartorius and mem- 
branoſus, it is likewiſe employed in turning the leg, to- 
gether with the foot and toes, outwards, when we ſit 
with the knees bended. f | 


, BICKERN, the beak-iron of an anvil. See the article 
VIL, | & 


BICORNIS, in anatomy, a name for the os hyoides. 
dee the article HyorDes. 3 ef + 
BIDON, a liquid meaſure, containing about five pints 
1 Paris, that is, about five quarts Engliſh, wine mea- 
ure. It is ſeldom uſed but among ſhips crews. | 


BIGAMY, the 


8 flefion of two wives at the ſame 


This is the interpretation of the word, in a law | 
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paſſed 1 Jac, I. which makes bigamy felony. nes 
the Romans, perſons convicted of bigamy were brand 
with a note of infamy; and in France, they were anct- 
ently puniſhed with death. e | 

Bid Aux, in the canon law, is when a perſon either 
marries two women ſucceſſively, or only marries one wo- 
man who had been married before. Both which caſes 
are accounted impediments to be a clerk, or to hold a 
biſhopric. It is alſo bigamy when a perſon marries a 
woman who had been Febalched before; or when he 
hath known his own wife after ſhe has been debauched 
by another. | 

The Romaniſts make a kind of bigamy by interpreta- 
tion; as when a perſon in holy ders, or that has made 
profeſſion of ſome monaſtic order, marries. - This the 
biſhop can diſpenſe with on ſotne occaſions. © 

Spiritual Bic amy is when a perſon holds two incom- 
patible benefices, as two biſhoprics, two vicarages, &c. 

BIGHT, amongſt ſeamen, the double part of a rope. 

BIGNONTIA, the trumpet-flower, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is monopgtalous, with a mouth 
campanulated, and divided into Te ſegments: the fruit 
is a pod with two cells and two valves, containing ſe- 
veral imbricated, compreſſed, and winged ſeeds, I here 
are no. medicinal virtues aſcribed to this plant. 

BIGOT), a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate and perverſely 
wedded to any opinion, but particularly an opinion of a 
religious nature. ED ; Wor #1 37 

ILANDER, in the fea language, a veſſel of: two 
maſts, not very common; the mainſail of which, inſtead 
of ſtretching acroſs on a parallel yard like that of a ſhip, 
is extended fore and aft, or along the ſhip, reaching from 
the middle to the ſtern, the fore-moſt end of the yard in- 
clining downwards before the maſt, and the aft-moſt or 
hind part being floped up or peeked like that of a mizen. 
See MainsaiL Mizzx. | 

BILE, Bits, a yellow bitter liquor, ſeparated from 
the blood in the liver, collected in the porus biliarius and 
gall-bladder, and thence diſcharged by the common duct 
into the duodenum, | | 

The uſefulneſs and neceſſity of the bile, ſor the preſer- 
vation of life and health, are ſufficiently known to every 
one who is acquainted with the — and ſolid princi- 
ples of phyſic. Its being found in every the moſt minute 
animal is a ſufficient proof of this; for there is not a 
poſſibility of finding, in the whole extent of nature, a 
ſingle inſect deſtitute of a bilious humour: and indeed 
the bile lodged in the body of animals is a real and ge- 
nuine medicine, wiſely —— by unerring nature, 
for preventing diſeaſes, deſtroying their cauſes, and cor- 
recting the faults and diſorders of the conſtitution; and 
by means of its incomparable virtue and energy, ani- 
mals are kept alive, and preſerved in an eaſy and com- 
fortable ſtate of health. Since then the bile is ſo highly 
uſeful and efficacious in maintaining a ſtate of health in 
the body, and proving, as it were, a natural and univerſal 
medicine, it muſt of courſe follow, that when this liquor 
is either faulty, with regard to its quantity, or depraved 
by a receſs from its due temperature and craſis, a ſure and 
unavoidable. foundation for diſeaſes muſt be laid: fince 
then many, and theſe too, formidable diſorders derive 
their origins from ſome fault of the bile, the principal 
virtue and energy of the medicines employed in curing 
them ought to conſiſt in correcting this liquor when pec- 
cant in quality, generating it when defective, or evacu- 
ating it when too abundant in quantity: for as the bile, 
when in its due ſtate, is juſtly to be accounted a true and 


genuine medicine to the body ; ſo we muſt readily grant, 


that the moſt important of all other medicines are ſuch as 
are calculated for reducing this liquor to a natural and 


temperate ſtate. 5 4 | | 
It is well known to phyſicians and anatomiſts, that the 


principal, if not the only office of the liver, is, by a beau- 


tiful mechaniſm, to filtrate and ſtrain that active, ſaline, 
and ſulphureous humour, called the bile, from the blood 
through the trunk of the vena porta, the hepatic artery, 
and its glandulous kernels. It muſt be owned, anatomiſts 
are not agreed among themſelves whence the gall-blad- 
der, adhering to the liver, is ſupplied with the bile ic re- 
ceives; for ſome of them are of opinion, that the tunica 
glanduloſa ſeparates from the blood conveyed thither by 

| the 
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the cyſtic arteries : others again maintain, that there are 
ſome very minute ducts inſerted in the bottom of the 

all-bladder, by means of which the bile is conveyed to 
it; and another claſs of anatomiſts venture to affirm, that 
there are certain cyſti-hepatic ducts, by means of which 
the bile is immediately conveyed to the receptacles. 
But what judgment we ought to form concerning theſe 
different opinions, we may learn from the following ex- 
periment made by Bohnius and ſome others. pon 
opening a dog, the whole bile was expreſſed from the 
gall-bladder, and the cyſtic duct tied; but the ſub- 
ject remaining alive for ſome time after, they expected to 
find ſome more bile in the gall-bladder, notwithſtanding 
the ligature on the cyſtic duct, and though all commu- 
nication was cut off between the gall-bladder and the 
porus hepaticus. But they were diſappointed, for inſtead 
of bile they found only a little grumous blood. Hence 
the more accurate anatomiſts juſtly maintain, that the bile 
lodged in the gall-bladder is conveyed to it from the 
common hepatic duct itſelf ; for the communication be- 
tween theſe ducts is highly obvious, ſince, by — 
into the ducts cholodochus, both the gall- bladder an 
ductus hepaticus are inflated. 

The bile in the gall- bladder differ very conſiderably 
from that in the liver; for the former is thicker, more 
acrid, more bitter, and of a deeper colour than the lat- 
ter, which is more fluid, more diluted, and leſs bitter, 

Let us now enquire into the particular manner in 
which the bile is generated and elaborated in the body. 
Firſt of all, then, we muſt obſerve that the bile does not 
exiſt in the blood, under the ſame form, and in the ſame 
ſtate in which it appears in its receptacles, which are the 
porus hepaticus and gall-bladder; for neither the blood 
nor ſerum are bitter, nor in a natural ſtate are they yel- 
low ; but the ſerum becomes ſo by an admixture of bile : 
for which reaſon it is plain, that the materials of which it 
is compoſed are only lodged in the blood ; which does 
not at all appear improbable, when we conſider, that large 
quantities of ſulphur, earth, ſalt, phlegm, and mucus, of 
all which the bile is compoſed, are found in the blood. 

Now it is known from chymico-mechanical experi- 
ments, that the qualities, properties, taſtes, and ſmells, 
of bodies, depend entirely upon the mixture, union, po- 
ſition, crafis, and texture of their various parts; which, 
when changed or deſtroyed, a proportionable change is 
induced in the taſte, ſmell, conſiſtence, and virtues of 
the body. For this reaſon, a peculiar mixture of the 
pinguinous, ſaline, earthy, and aqueous parts of the blood, 
ſeparated from the blood and ſerum, by means of their 
inteſtine motion, conſtitutes and makes up the bile. 
But to us it ſeems ſomewhat improbable, that the bile 
ſhould conſiſt immediately of the chylous parts of the 
blood, or thoſe which are moſt ſlightly united with it; 
but we are of opinion, that all theſe parts, being reſolved 
and ſeparated from the blood, by means of its inteſtine 
motion, are afterwards united, and form the bile. Hence 
we may plainly ſee, that a large quantity of bile muſt 
neceſſarily be generated in people whoſe blood is agitated 
with a (frons and violent inteſtine motion : Hence it 
happens, that young men of choleric habits, who inure 
themſelves to exercite, and live upon hot foods, abound 
with bile; whereas old men, children, the phlegmatic, 
the idle, and the lazy, have an aqueous, thin, and in- 
active bile. Burning, continued, and tertian fevers af- 
ford us a ſignal proof of this; ſince, in them, too great 
a quantity of bile is produced by the violent inteſtine 
motion, which diſſolves the contexture of the blood; for 
it is ſurpriſing to obſerve what large quantities of bile 
are daily diſcharged in the above-mentioned fevers, by 
urine, ftool, and vomit; for which reaſon the ancients 
imagined, that the bile thus diſcharged was the pro- 
ductive cauſe of the fever, whereas it is rather its effect. 


For inſtance, we obſerve, that the more violent and 


laſting a tertian fever is, the excrements are proportion- 
ally more bilious ; nor does nature ceaſe to generate new 
bile, even during the paroxyſm of the fever: but this 
fever is removed, or rather ſtopped and ſuppreſſed for a 


while, by the uſe of that celebrated medicine the Peru- 
vian bark; for, by uſing ita ſhort time, the fiery colour 
of the urine is removed, it becomes thin and aqueous, 


and the excrements aſſume their natural colour ; but as 
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ſoon as the fever returns, all the ſymptoms return 


that the blood itſelf thay, by a too hot inteſtine mot 
be reſolved into bile, and other excrementitious li 
The truth of this is alſo confirmed to us by bectie 2nd 
latent fevers, where the blood itſelf is, by a continua 
and exceſſively violent inteſtine. motion, at laſt conf 
and converted into bile and excrements. Among 
few that have adverted to this circumſtance, none have 
been more explicit than Hildanus, who (in Select. Au 
has theſe words: It is ſomething wonderful wor 73, 
I priſing, that, on ſome occaſions, large quantities of 
<< bile ſhould be evacuated, and yet the gall-bladder not 
<< be found empty after the death of the patients: it h 
not, in conſequence of this, to be doubted, but tha 
„the blood is, by an inflammatory heat, '\parched and 
** converted into bile.” We farther obſerve, that the 
more we abftain from food, and the more exerciſe we 
uſe, a proportionably larger quantity of bile is gene. 
rated; whereas an inactive life, and high feeding, pro- 
vent and hinder its generation. N | 

Having taken a view of the origin of the hile, and is 
generating cauſe, we ſhall now enquire-in what man. 
ner the particles, forcibly ſeparated from the blood by 
its inteſtine motion, are united into bile ; which phe. 
nomenon may be deduced from the flow-and langud 
progreſs of the blood through the liver. 

he blood is conveyed to the liver by the vena 

which being a venous veſſel, the motion of the blood 
through it muſt of courſe be low. The vena cava cy. 
ries back the blood to the heart. The hepatic 
conveys nouriſhment to the parts of which the livery 
compoſed ; and the biliary ducts catry the fecreted bile 
partly through the ductus cholodochus to the d 
and partly through the cyſtic duct to the gall-bladder; 
for indeed the only uſe and deſign of the liyer is to ſe- 
parate the ſulphureous, torreſied, and lixivial parts of the 
blood and ſerum conveyed into it through the venaport; 
ſo that the ancients were miſtaken, when — beheved 
that the liver was the principal laboratory of ſanguib 
cation. fry 

The bile, which is a thick humour, and heavier than 
the blood itſelf, requires a mechanical apparatus, of a 
particular kind, for its fecretion : for the ſecretion of 4 
thick humour, it is neceſſary that the blood flowing into 
the ſecretory organ ſhould be thick, that a fine Ku 
may not paſs in too large a quantity through its capi- 
cious . | | | 

As the ſeparation of thick humours requires pretty 
large canals and ducts, and as a thin liquid paſs 
through theſe with the ſame, and even greater eaſe, than 
a thick one; hence, leſt too thin a lymph ſhould be fe- 
creted, it was neceſſary that the blood ſhould, ma 
meaſure, be previoufly deprived of its thin | 
part, which is done in the kidnies, the ſtomach, the 
whole inteſtine tube, the omentum, and - panerta, 
through all which parts the blood muſt neceſſarily pals, 
before it reaches the liver. g 

That the bile may be ſecreted in the liver, it is requ- 
ſite that its motion and progreſs through that organ ſhould 
be flow. For, in general, all the ſecretions and excretion 
are more advantageouſly carried on by a flow than accele- 
rated and rapid motion, becauſe, during the former, the 
fluid parts are more eaſily ſeparated from thoſe which 4 
more thick and ſolid, and the fine aqueous parts are ca- 
ried into the lymphatic veſſels, of which there is a ge 
number in the liver; and thoſe that are thicker are c 
veyed through the biliary duQts. In order to form a ch 
idea of the ſeparation of the thick bilious /humow, r 
muſt carefully attend to the ſingular ſtructure of the 
vena cava, and its connexion with the vena porta, 
in theſe there is a peculiar kind of mechaniſm, not to it 
obſerved in any other parts of the body. For though - 
other parts the extremities of the arteries are joined © 
thoſe of the veins, and form one continual canal; j* 
this does not happen in the liver, for the minute 74 
cations of the vena cava are inſerted in the ſides of the 
vena. porta, in ſuch a manner as to form t pr 
with them, for no other reaſon, than that the b the 
which is thinner than the bile, may be forced into 


| orifices of the vena cava, juſt 1 the chyle is into = - 


it. From what has been ſaid, it is ſufficiently — . 
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ines, after it has left the thick bile, which is then 
— into the biliary ducts adjacent to the vena 
rta, and thence forced through the ductus choledochvs 
and communis A; 3 and through the ductus 
icus to the gall- bladder. a =; A | 
— the bite! in conſequence of the ih ents of. 
which it is compoſed, is a humour diſagreeable both to 
the ſolid and fluid parts of the human body, and in this 
ſenſe excrementitious z yet, with regard to the elabora- 
tion of the chyle, it is highly uſeful and neceſſary, and 
conſequently ought not to be — — 2 from the body, 
till it has . itſelf to that purpoſe. of 

The expanſion of the ſtomach, by means of the ali- 
ments, and the. fermentation the undergo in it, very. 
much aſſiſt the conveyance of the bile from-the gall- 
bladder to the duodenum. - | 

The ſituation of the gall-bladder n 
ſince its neck is higher than its bottom; for which rea- 
ſon, the aſcent of the bile is very difficult, eſpecially 
ſince it muſt low from a wide to a narrow place. Then 
again, becauſe the ductus ver es a long way 
between the ſecond and third coats the duodenum, 
and at laſt opens with a round orifice into its cavity, the 
bile cannot at all times be diſcharged into the duodenum, 
but only when the inteſtines are relaxed; and the gall- 
bladder compreſſed by the right ſide of the ſtomach, 
when rendered turgid by the quantity and fermentation | 
of the aliments. 

The larger the quantity of aliments taken into the 
ſtomach is, the more it muſt be expanded, and conſe- 
quently the greater the compreſſion of the — gall- 
bladder — neceſſatily be; for which reaſon the bile 
muſt on theſe occaſions flow plentifully to the inteſtines. 

It is a circumſtance deſerving our attention, that in 
animals whoſe ſtomachs are become flaccid by long 
faſting, the gall-bladder is turgid and diſtended ; whereas, 
after they have taken a large quantity of aliments, it is 
obſerved to be only half full. It is alſo remarkable, 
that in human feetuſes the gall- bladder is found diſtend- 
ed with bile, becauſe in them the ſtomach is collapſed, 
and free from expanſion. Hoffman. 

The bile, when out of the body, is highly bitter, and 
the moſt acrid of all the animal fluids; it is neither of 
an alcaline nor an acid quality. It reſiſts acceſcence, 
and conveys the ſame quality to other ſubſtances with 
which it is mixed. It tends very much to putrefaction, 
which it promotes, when added to other ſubſtances diſ- 

ſed to it. It very ſoon mixes with water; and, when 
inſpiſſated over a gentle fire, it diſſolves, if expoſed to 
the air. It does not burn in the fire, unleſs it be 
previouſly dried. It renders oil and oleaginous ſubſtances 
miſcible with water. If it be rubbed with any tenacious 
ſubſtances, ſuch as reſins or gums, it reſolves and atte- 


nuates them It is coagulated by fire, alcohol of wine, 


acid ſpirits, and extract of galls. See Boerhaave Chym. 
Vol. I and his Infitut, Med. Sed. 99. 0 

From the preceding, and a great number of other ex- 
periments made on this fluid by Baglivi, Du Hamel, &c. 
it plainly appears, that the bile is a humour compoſed 
of an ol, a falt, and water. It may therefore be coh- 
ſidered as a liquid animal ſope, ſo that it is of an abſter- 
gent and reſolvent quality. That it is ſo, the practice 
of ſome tradeſmen is a ſufficient proof; for dyers of cloth, 
in order to-take out the greaſe which ſticks to the wool, 
and hinders the adhefion of the colour, uſe ſope, or pu- 
trid urine, after it has aſſumed an alkaline nature, or a 
lixivium of ſome fixed alkali: but they may, with equal 
ſucceſs, uſe ox gall for the ſame intention. Painters alſo 
uſe the bile of animals for mixing and diluting their co- 
lours. It diſcovers its efficacy to be the ſame in medicines, 
where a ſaponaceous quality is required, or where the in- 
tention is to abſterge, where the ſluggiſh veſſels are to be 
ſtimulated, where a tenacious ſubſtance is to be reſolved, 
ora viſcid one attenuated. See Boerh. Aph. LXXV. 5. 

Beſides, as bile has for an ingredient a ſalt, which, 
though not an alkali, yet inclines and as it were ap- 
proaches to it like other animal ſalts, it muſt of courſe 
prove an efficacious medicine in thoſe diforders where an 
acid is to be reſiſted and corrected: ſo that it mult be 

eficial to bodies which are prone to generate acids, to 


Id abound with mucous and pitujtous humours, and | 
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to thoſe who lead a ſedentary life, or labour under loſs of 
appetite. It is alſo added to purgative medicines, with a 
view to lubricate; ſtimulate; and reſolve. The method 
of uſing it is to dry it a little, and make it up into ſmall 
pills: three or four grains may be given for a doſe to 
adults; but, for infants, one grain of it is ſufficient for 
a doſe: + It ſeems to be owing to this ſapbnaceous reſol- 
vent quality, that a few drops of the bile extracted from 
a living dog, and mixed with the aqua epileptica of Lan- 
ius; produce the deſired effect in the cure of the epi- 
eply. See Act. Haſfn. Vol. III. OH. 20. 
rom theſe circumſtances we are enabled to diſcover 
the reaſon why Boerhaave recommended the uſe of bile, 
not only againſt a ſpontaneous gluten or viſcid humours 
in general ; but more eſpecially preſcribed it againft the 


| r formed in the primæ viæ of children. 


ILGE, in naval architecture, the ſpace of a ſhip's 
bottom comprehended between the keel and the part 
whereon ſhe would reſt when laid aground ; or mote particii- 


which approach nearer to an horizontal than a perpendi- 
cular direction, and are terminated by the bow forward 
and by the counter abaft. See Bow, CounTER, KEEL. 


ſpeaks two languages; but in law it is uſed to ſignify a 
jury in a trial between an Engliſhman. and a foreigner, 
when one half are natives, and the other ſtrangers. 

BILIOUS, ſomething relating to the bile, or that par= 
takes of its nature. | *% 

BILIous Fever, See FevsR. J . 2 FN 

BILL, in mechanics, a cutting inſtrument of iron, in 
the form of acreſcent, uſed by huſbandmen, gardeners, &c. 

BiLL, in trade, ſignifies an account of goods delivered 
to, or of work done for, a perſon. | 

BILL of Credit, an order given by a merchant or banker 
| to a perſon, impowering him to receive money from his 
correſpondents in foreign countries. 

BILL of Entry, an account of goods entered at the 
cuſtom-houſe, both inwards and outwards. | 

BILL of Exchange, a ſhort order written on a lip of 
paper, by a merchant, &c. for paying to ſuch a perſon, 
or his order, and in ſome countries to the bearer, in a 
diſtant place, a certain ſum of money. 

There are three things neceſſary to conſtitute a bill of 
exchange. 1. That it be drawn'in one place upon ſome 
perſon in another. 2. That there be three perſons con- 
cerned, the drawer, the preſenter, or perſon in whoſe fa. 
vour it is drawn, and the acceptor, or him on whom it is 
drawn, It muſt alſo mention that the value which the 
drawer has received, is either in bills of exchange, in 
money, merchandize, or other effects, which are to be 
expreſſed, in 

Theſe bills are made payable either at fight, or ſo man 
days, weeks, or months ds date; the ſpace of a — 
being called uſance, and two or three months after date, 
double or treble uſance. 4 Miki: 

Bills of exchange are alſo either inland or foreign; the 
former is ſaid to be only in the nature of a letter; but 
the latter is more regarded in law, / becauſe it is for the 
advantage of commerce with other countries, and con- 
. . renders it an object of public concern. 

Not only the drawer, but alſo every indorſer of a bill 
is liable to the payment of it; for an indorſer charges 
himſelf in the ſame manner, as if he had originally drawn 
the bill: and the plaintiff, in an action in ſuch a caſe, is 
not obliged to prove the drawer's hand, becauſe the in- 
dorſer becomes a new drawer. He muſt however prove 
that he demanded the money of the drawer or drawers, 
or that he made enquiry, and could not find them in 
convenient time; for by the cuſtom eſtabliſhed among 
merchants, the indorſer is to receive the money of the 
firſt drawer if he can; but if he cannot the indorſer muſt 
anſwer It in 3-4 | | 4 
8 3 forging a bill of exchange, or any acceptance, is 
felony. ; 6 821; bet 
| BiLL of Lading, an acknowledgement ſigned by the 
' maſter of the ſhip, and given to a merchant, &c: con- 
taining an account of the goods which the maſter has 
received on board from that merchant, &c. with a 
miſe. to deliver them at the intended place for a certain 
ſum of money. Each wm " lading muſt be treble, one 
ſ for 


larly the latter only: or bilgesarethoſe parts of afhip's bottor 


 BILINGUIS, in a general uſe, implies a perſon wh6 
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BIN 


for the merchant who ſhips the goods, another to be ſent | 


to the perſon to whom they are conſigned, and the third 
to remain in the hands of the maſter of the ſhip. It muſt 
however be obſerved, that. a bill of lading is only uſed 
when the goods ſent on board a ſhip are but part of the 
cargo; for when a merchant loads a veſſel entirely on his 
own account, the deed paſſed between him and the maſter 
of the ſhip is called charter-party. See CHARTER- 
Party. 

BiLL of Parcels, an account given by the ſeller to the 
buyer, containing the particulars of all the ſorts and 
pieces of the s bought. | 

BIIL of Sale is when a man, wanting a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he 
gives this bill, impowering him to ſell the goods, in caſe 
the ſum borrowed is not repaid with intereſt at the time 
appointed. 

BiLL of Store, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to 
merchants, by which they have liberty to carry duty-free, 
all ſuch ſtores and proviſions as the ſhip's crew may 
have occaſion for during the voyage. 

BILL of Sufferance, a licence granted to a merchant at 
the cuſtom-houſe, ſuffering him to trade from one Eng- 
liſh port to another, without paying cuſtom. 

Bank BIII. See BANK. 

BiLL, in law, a ſecurity for money under the hand, 
and ſometimes the ſeal of the debtor. It is of two forts, 
a ſingle bill without or with a penalty ; the latter is the 
ſame as a bond, except its being without a condition. 

BILL alſo implies a declaration in writing, expreſſing 
either fome wrong the complainant has ſuffered from the 
defendant, or a fault committed by the perſon complained 


of againſt ſome law or ſtatute. 


his bill is ſometimes exhibited to juſtices at the ge- 
neral affizes, by way of indictment, or referred to others 
having juriſdiction ; but is more generally addreſſed to 
the lord chancellor. It contains the fact complained of, 
the damage ſuſtained, and a petition or proceſs 2 the 
defendant for redreſs; and is uſed both in criminal and civil 
caſes. In the former, the words hillavera are — _ 

rand jury upon a preſentment, implying that they 

. ws 3 founded bh probable — and thereſore 
worthy of further conſideration. 

Bi L in Parliament, ſignifies a paper containing propo- 
ſitions offered to the houſe to be paſſed by them, and af- 
terwards to be preſented to the king in order to receive 
the royal aſſent, and become a law. 

BILL of Attainder. . Foo 

ee 


BILL of Appeal. APPEAL. 

BILL of Mortality. MorTALITY, 

BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a long 
ſquare, They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of eloth 
of gold or ſilver ; but Guillim thinks they repreſent a 
letter ſealed up; and other authors take them for bricks. 

Billete implies that the eſcutcheon is all over firewed 
with billets, the number not aſcertained. | 

BILLET-Woop, ſmall wood for fewel, cut three foot 
and four inches long, and ſeven inches and a half in 
_—_— the aflize of which is to be enquired of by 

uſtices. 

BILLETING, in military affairs, is the quartering of 
ſoldiers in the houſes of a town or village. Among 
fox - hunters, it fignifies the ordure and dung of a fox. 

BILLON, in the hiftory of coins, a compoſition of 
precious and baſe metals, where the latter predominate : 
wherefore gold, under twelve carats fine, is called billon 


of gold; and ſilver, under fix penny-weight, billon of 


filver. So little attention was paid formerly to the pu- 
rity of gold and ſilver, that the term billon of gold was 
applied only to that which was under twenty- one carats; 
and billon of ſilver to that which was lower than ten 


nny-weight. | 
P"BIMEDIAL. If two medial lines AB and BC (plate 


XXIII. fig. 9.) commenſurable in r only, are com- 
pounded, and contain a rational rectangle, the whole line 


AC is irrational, and called a firſt bimedial line. Bar- 


row's Euclid. Lib. X. Prop. 38. 


INA ARITHMETIC, that wherein unity or 1 and 


o are only uſed. 


This. was the invention of Mr. Leibnitz, who ſhews 


it to be very expeditious in diſcovering the properties of 


BIN 


numbers, and in conſtructing tables: and Mr. 
court, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sen 
ives a ſpecimen of it concerning arithmetical pto,.. 
* where he ſhews that, becauſe in binar . 
tic only two characters are uſed, therefore — law 
progreſſion may be more eaſily diſcovered by it thay * 
common arithmetic. by 
The author, however, does not recommend this =y 
thod for common uſe, becauſe of the great number of 6. 
gures required to expreſs a number. = 
BINARY MEAsuURE, in muſic, is-2 meaſure which 
beaten equally, or where the time of rifing is equal t, 
that of falling; uſually called common time, 
BIND-WEED, Convolvulus, in botany; ſee Conyg. 
VULUS. 
BING, in the alum works, denotes a of 
thrown to in order to drain. heap l 
BINNACLE, in naval affairs, a wooden caſe ſtanding 
immediately before the helm or deck, and containj thice 
diviſions, with a ſliding ſhutter to each; the middle g 
which is for a lamp or candle, and the two fide ones for 
the ſea-compaſſes, by which the courſe is ſteered; ther 
are always two on the quarter-deck of a ſhip of war, one 
being for the helmſman, and the other for the officer who 
conns or directs him. See CoMPass, Quanrn. 
MASTER. 
BINOCULAR Tekſcope. See TELESCOPE. 


BINOMIAL Root, in algebra, is a root — * 
N : thus 


two parts or members connected with the 
x ＋ is a binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum of thok 
two quantities. 0 

BINxoMIAL Theorem, a general method for raifing ; 
given quantity to any given power, or extracti 
given root thereof, invented by Sir Iſaac Newton, * 1011 


of the following form: P TPU = P' + 2A 
mn — 1 m—2 2 ,, 1 — 232 
— + * CQ + Ts DQ + &e. 

Where P+PQ is the quantity whoſe root or any d- 
menſion, or root of the dimenſion, is to be found; that 
is, expreſſed by an infinite feries. P is the firſt term of 
that quantity; Q the remaining terms divided by the firſt; 


2 the index or exponent of the dimenſion P + PQ, 
Moreover, A, B, C, D, &c. are uſed for the terms found 


in the quotient, viz. A for the firſt term P; B for the 
ſecond = A Q and ſo on. 

Fe, few examples will ſhew this excellent theorem's 
Ute. N 
Examp. 1. @+x is equal to a 45 x+104* #*+10 
a*x*+5ax*+3x*: for in this caſe, P=a, Q= Dy 


n=1, Aga, BS x, C=104* x*, D=104* , E=5 
ax*, F=x*, and G=0. 


Examp. 2. Wi Yr EFT TY Fu is equal to 4 + 
xXx x* * 
2a 88 165 1280 
Xx — 


| '.; 0 
33 #=t,z=L,A{=SÞP'= es Sa, B= 7 AQ 


| Examp. 3. IF et + 1 
; : 2 


for Pa, Q = A n=% A( PI 


5 Kc, 
| I „ = Rare » 3 
Examp. 4. I or a+x oratx» WII ne t 


| = | x 
* 2 ' 
n=1, and A(=F D. B(=ZaQ==227 


» 


5 x 2 
2 &c, for here P=aa, Q= 


„ 3 | PRE early 
2.” oc. for in this caſe Þ = 44 Un 


+ 
| * 


For u 
all the 
in orde 
be conf 


* rr A, ** 2 ; ; 
. otnd= peer br ak 4 e Wn 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“. 230, Mr. De | 


Moivre has given us the following theorem for raifing an 
infinite ſeries to a given power m, or extracting the root 
thereof, viz. 72 + bz*+c 2 + 42 Fen + 7, Tc. 


+ T Ard bunt s. 
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m W 1 m2 | 2222 „11 | 
1j * m4+2. 3 yak 3 2 542 
4 m—1 * N 2 
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For underſtanding of which, it is only neceſſary to conſider 
all the terms by which the fame power of z is multiplied: 
in order to which, two things in each of theſe terms muſt 
be conſidered : 15. The product of certain powers of the 
given quantities or coefficients a, b, c, d, &c. and 25. The 


unciz or products of — X —, &c. preſmed to them. | 


Now to find all the products belonging to the ſame 
power of z. For example, to find that product whoſe 
index is nr (i being any whole number) the ſaid pro- 

ducts muſt be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes : thoſe 
bich immediately after ſome certain power of a, (by 

hich all theſe products begin) have b, are products of 


he firſt claſs; ava * #*c is a product of the firſt claſs, 


decauſe h immediately follows a” *: thoſe which imme- 
ey after ſome power of à have c, are products of the 


xcond claſs ; ſo a”? * Ad is a product of the ſecond 


BIN 
| claſs: thoſe which immediately mc 
1 d, are products of the third claſs ; and ſo of the 


after ſome power of a 


a... | | 

| - This being vnderſt60d, “. Multiply/all the products 
| belonging . (which immediately precedes ="*") 
by b, and divide them all by a, 2* Multiply by c, and 
divide by a, all the products belonging to xõ except 


" | thoſe of the firſt claſs, 35. Multiply by d, and divide by 


| a, all the products belonging to "Si except thoſe of 
| the firſt and ſecond claſs, 4. Multiply by e, and divide 


by a, all the terms belonging to E , except thoſe of 
2 firſt, ſecond, and end claſs; and fo on, pan oo 
meet twice with the ſame term. Laftly, add the produ 
of _ into the letter whoſe exponent is 1 +1 to all 
thoſe terme. 4 
Note, The exponent of a letter is the number ex- 
preſſing what place that letter has in the alphabet, as 3s 
the exponent of the letter e. ſr Ser 
By this rule it is manifeſt that it is eaſy to find all the 
products belouging to the ſeveral powers of x, if you have 
but the product belonging to an, via. 4½. 8 
Now, to find the unciæ prefixed to every product, you 
muft conſider the ſum of the units contained in the Expo= 


| nents of the letters that compoſe it; (the index of a e 


cepted) then write as many terms of the ſeries Mn. L. 


| xm—A2%Xm—?, &c. 4d there ire units In the ſum of the 


indexes; this ſeries is to be the numetator of à fraction, 
whoſe denominator is the product of the ſeveral -feries 
X & AN, &c. 1X2 N ZN AN, &t. 12K 34 
5 & 6, &c. the firſt of what contains as many terms as 
there are units in the index of þ ; the ſecond as many as 


| there are units in the index "of c; the third as many as 
there are units in the index of d, &e. ũ H. 


os demonſtration of this fee in the above cited tranſ- 
ion. 1 r W 35 8 f | 


Here follows an erample or two of the uſe of this 
theorem. ren 23G & an OW) 


Examp. I. To raife this infinite ſeries — ＋ + 


[ 


— 

x 

” 
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A &c. to the ſecond power, or to ſquitfe it. 
1 11 = | = * 1 | 
In this caſe, in the theorem m=2, x, ar b= 
OE 4 19077 1 5 | uns 2 
2 LL 9 9 t=t 3+ acc 
1 Ins 8 | I 
mnt 7+ 2 2 dee. for the firſt term 4 a | 
I'S. * I | | 1 m—1 
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＋, &c. In this caſe, in the theorem m=2, z=x, a= 
——1, b=r, c==,4=t1, &c. and ſoi—x+x*+x* + x* 
Kc. will be =1=2x+3x*—4x +5 x*, Kc. for a" 2" 


— — 0 
1 8 m—1 m+1 
(=>: N ae bz 
* 1 0 * \ : 


Mm m—1 * 372 
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I * 14-2 SK K K 1 X xt 
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I 
= > + 2x*, &c. . | $200 | 
BIOGRAPHY, a very inſtruQtive ſpecies of hiſtory, 
containing the hves of remarkable perſons. ts vH 
The word is formed from the Greek 8.8, life, and 
page, to deſcribe. IO f 
BIOVUAC, in military affairs, a night guard per- 
ſoxmed by the whole army, when there is any apprehen- 
ion of danger from the enemy. _._ 3 
_BIQUADRATIC, the fourth power of any number 
or quantity. * : 
 BrquApRATIc EQUATION, in algebra, is an equa- 
tion: where the, unknown quantity has four dimenſions. 
Thus, «„ TA Tc Ido, is a biquadratic equa- 
tion, becauſe the term x* is of four dimenſions. See 
E UATION»s ::; - | ; 4 1 | , A 

IQUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when they 
are 144 degrees diſtant from each other. 5 1 
BIRCH- TREE, in botany. See BETULA.s © 
BIRD, Avis, in zoology, one of the Gx general claſſes 
of animals, the characters of which are, that their body 
is covered with: feathers, and that they have twa wings, 
two legs, and a bill of a horny ſubſtance ; the. females | 
likewiſe are all oviparous. - 


FThe knowlege of birds, of the orders and genera into 


1 


2 - 


hooked. 2. The pice, or thoſe with conyex and com- 
preſſed beaks. 3. es, or tl 
ſerrated beaks., 4. The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed 
with ſubcylindric and obtuſe beaks. 5: The gallinæ, 
comprehend ing ſuch birds as have the beak of a. conic 
form, but crooked, and the upper chap imbricated, 
6. The paſſeres, or thoſe with conic and attenuated beaks. 
We meet with ſeveral other diſtinctions of birds, 
taken from their manner of — as carnivorous ones, 
or birds of prey; frugivorous an 2 birds, or 
ſuch as feed on fruits, and the ſeeds of various plants; 
inſectivorous birds, or thoſe which feed principally on 
inſects: and ſo in other caſes. | 1 
As to the conſtituent parts of birds, it is remarkable, 
that the head is generally ſmall, in proportion to the reſt 
of the body; that the eyes are more plain and depreſſed 
than in quadrupeds; and that they have no external 
car. 0 j a i 
BiIR ps, in heraldry, ay 7 either the contemplative 
or active life, according as the Gifferent kinds are uſed. 
They are the emblems of liberty, expedition, readineſs, 
ſwiftneſs, and fear. They are -mote. honourable bear- 
ings than fiſhes, becauſe they participate more of the air 
and fire, the two nobleſt elements, and, at the ſame time, 
higher than thoſe.of earth and water. NIN 
Birds ſhould be — coat- armour in a manner 


Examp. 2. To ſquate this infinite ſories 1 A +3? | 


; 


thanks of many furgeons for the communication of ths 


ſuitable to their actiche, as" gaing, ſitting, ſtanding, 
flying; &c. g N 


— 


l 


» 4 ir flew 
4 2 : 
B IIR 
Birds that are either whole footed, of have tet 
divided, and yet have no talons, are ſaid to be Gr ihe, 
but the cock, and all birds of prey with ſharp. and hook. 
ed beaks and talons for encounter or defence, are termed 
armed. In the blazoning of birds, if their wi gs be 
diſplayed, they are ſaid to be borne cloſe; as, he — 
an eagle, &c. cloſe. 4 „ i 
Birp-LimMe, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared after differen; 
ways. The moſt common bird- lime among is is 
from holly-bark, boiled ten, or twelve hours; when the 
green coat being ſeparated from the bark, it is c 
up a fortnight in a moiſt place, then pounded into x 


| tough paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood aredifeay 


ible, and waſhed in a running ſtream till no motes ap. 
pear, put up to ferment four or five days, ſkimmed a 
often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for uſe. To uſe it 
a third part of nut-oil, or thin greaſe, muſt de incorpo. 


| rated with it over the fire. 


The Italians make dird-lime of the berries of the 
mifleto-tree. That which comes from Damaſcus is f 
poſed to be made of ſebeſtens : and i t is ſaid that the 
bark of our lantona, or way-faring ſhrubs, will ma 
„ bird-lime. „ 

IR TH, Partus, in midwifery, ſignifies the ſame with 
delivery, See the article DEeLI1vERyY. | 

An immature birth, or that which happens before the 
uſual time of pregnancy is completed, is 6therwiſe calle 
an abortion, : See the article ABORTION, 4 

For the proportion of births to marriages, burials, &c, 
ſee the articles MAaRRiaGes, BuR1ar, &c. * 

Aſter-BIx TH. See AFTER-BIRTH. 

BirTH, in navigation, the ſituation in which a ſhip 
rides at-anchor, or the diſtance between 'a ſhip and 
adjacent object: as, ſhe lies in a good birth, i. e. » 
anchored in à convenient ftation ; give the land a 
birth, i. e. keep at a proper diſtance from it. Birth a6 
ſignifies the apartment in which any number of the ofi- 
cers or crew eat and ſleep: in a ſhip of war there is con- 
monly one of theſe between every two guns. 

BIRTHWORT, in bbtany, a plant with an irrege. 
lar, tubulous, monopetalous . Three forts of ths 
plant are kept in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by the epitbes 
round, long, and creeping, from the different forms of the 


roots, the only parts uſed in medicine. : 


The roots of the round birthwort are pretty thick, u- 
equal, full of round protuberances, fometimes ſhape 
like a kidney, externally brown, internally yellow lite 
boxwood': thoſe of long birthwort are alſo brown on the 
outſide, and yellow within, near a foot in length, fron 
two to three or four fingers in thickneſs, and full « 
wrinkles : thoſe of the creeping-rooted birthwort are the 
longeſt and ſlendereſt, and of the darkeſt brown colou 
on the outſide; the largeſt are ſcarce ſo thick as th: 
little finger, and the greater number ſcarce half ſo thick. 

In taſte they are all bitter and aſtringent, but in di. 
ferent degrees: the long is much the weakeſt, and the 
ſlender- rooted ſort the ſtrongeſt. Hence they differ a 
in medicinal virtue. Simon Paulli obſerves particular 
of the long-rooted, that x decoction of it in the diſtile 
waters of Veronica is of excellent ſervice againſt ulct- 
ations on the ſhin-bone, and ſays he has received tit 


medicine... 2 : ing Rubia 

Wich regard. to their chemical analyſis, they all gt 
out more to water than to ſpirit: an ounce yields with 
ſpirit ſomewhat more than a dram of reſinous ex 
whilſt the ſame quantity, treated qith water, 25 up 
wards of two drams of a gummy one. The ſpifitu® 
extract taſtes ſtrongly of the root; but the watery ba 
very little taſte. In diſtillation, rectiſied ſpirit bring 
over nothing from the root; the diſtilled water bas adi 
ie ſmell, different from that of the birth 
„ ; , PIT * 

It has been affirmed, that the fixed alcaline ſalt d 
tained from birthwort by burning, is of a peculiar = 
that it does not, like other fixed alcalies, throw dow"? 
2 precipitate from ſolution of mercury ſyblio® 

ourneſort mentions this particularity of the lende 
rooted ſort, and ſays he took it from the expe 
upon the regiſters of the French academy. But oo 
nende has demonſtrated, that the ſma)leſ® portion 3 
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bicthwort, added to a ſolution of ſublimate, 
down a yellow precipitate equally with the alca- 
line ſalts of other plants. 

BIS, in botany, a name gion by 


—____G_ 


ſalt of 
throws 


the ancients to two 


ed monkſhood and 


different genuſes of plants, now 
— 1% | un 
Bis ANNUAL, an . given to 
o not flower till the ſecond year. 
: BISHOP, a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for the ſpi- 
ritual government of a dioceſe; _ _ Db 
A biſhop. is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical Ggnitarys the 
chief officer in the hierarchy or œconemy of church go- 
vernment. The apoſtles, after our Saviour's aſcenſton, 
went forth preaching the goſpel in the particular pro- 
vinces allotted to them, ' and appointed the firſt conyerts 
of every place through which they 2 or, as Cle- 
mens Romanus expreſſes it, the firſt fruits of their 
4c miniſtry,” to be the biſhops and deacons of the 
churches planted by them. Thus Tertullian ſays, Cle- 
mens was ordained biſhop of Rome by St. Peter, and 
Polycarp biſhop of Smyrna by St. John. 
There appears to have been but one biſhop in a 
church ; the titles of which ſupreme officer are reckoned 
up by Cyprian, and are, biſhop, preſident, paſtor, 757 
vernor, ſuperintendant, and prieſt. He is likewiſe called 
in the Revelations the angel of his church, according to 
Origen and others; an appellation which denotes both 
- his authority and his office, his power and his duty. 
And as thete was but one biſhop to a church, ſo there 
was but one church to a biſhop, as appears from hence, 
that the ancient dioceſes are never ſaid tocontain churches 
in the plural, but only a church in the ſingular : for au- 
thors ſpeak of the church of Corinth, the church of 
Smyrna, the church of Philadelphia, the church of An- 
tioch, &c. The word dioceſe, by which a biſhop's flock 
is now uſually expreſſed, is never uſed in that ſenſe by 
the writers of the three firſt centuries ; but the * 
cure is frequently denoted by the word Taepojxie, pariſh ; 
as appears from the ſynodical Epiſtle of Irenæus to pope 
Vier, and from numberleſs places of Euſebius's Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, which ſpeak of the biſhops of the pa- 
riſh of Alexandria, of the pariſh of Epheſus, of the 
pariſh of Corinth, of the pariſh of Athens, of the pa- 
riſh of Carthage, &c. denoting the very ſame thing 
which we now mean by the word pariſh, viz. a compe+ 
tent number of Chriſtians, dwelling near together, hay- 
ing one biſhop, or paſtor, ſet over them. | 
he peculiar acts of the epiſcopal function were, 
preaching the word, praying with his people, admi- 
niſtering the two ſacraments of baptiſm and the euchariſt, 
taking care of the poor, ordaining of miniſters, govern- 
ing his flock, excommunicating offenders, and abſolving 
of penitents. To the conftant diſcharge of theſe offices 
the primitive biſhops ſedulouſly applied themſelves z to 
which purpoſe they reſided con y on their cures : and 
reſidence on their pariſhes was deemed ſo neceſſary, that 
Cyprian, enumerating the ſins which brought the wrath 
of God on the churches, in the bloody perſecution of 
ecius, mentions the non - reſidence of the biſhops as one. 
The election of a biſhop was jointly in the hands of 
the clergy and laity of the biſhopric or pariſh which 
became vacant; and Cyprian frequently acknowledges, | 
that he was promoted to. that honourable ch by the 
ſuffrage of the people. When they had elected a biſhop, 
they preſented him to the neighbouring biſhops for their 
approbation and conſent, without which his election was 
not valid. Sometimes the choice of a biſhop was trans- 
ferred, by confent of the people, to the neighbouring 
biſhops ; a cuſtom which generally prevailed in the dio- 
ceſes of Africa, A biſhop, when elected, was ordained 
or inſtalled in his own church by. the neighbouring 
biſbops. That three were ſufficient for the purpoſe, ap- 
pears from hence, that Novation, when he ſchiſmati- 
cally aſpired to the ſee of Rome, that his ordination 
might 7 canonical, wheedled three ignorant and 
limple biſhops to come to Rome, and inſtal him by im- 
polition of hands. A biſhop, thus choſen and ordained, 


ſuch plants as 


— 


Aways gave notice of his advancement to the moſt re- 
nowned biſhops of the church. 
. The earlieſt account we have of Britiſh biſhops is 


ing, the vicar-gener 


—_ up no higher than the council of Arles, aſſem- 
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bled by the emperor Conſtantine, in the fourth century; 
at which were preſent the -biſhops of London, Vork; 
and Caerleon. 

| Before the Norman Conqueſt, biſhops were choſen by 
the chapters, whether monks or prebendaries. From 
the Conqueror's time to the reign of king John, it was 
the cuſtom to chooſe biſhops at a _ meeting of the 
biſhops and barons, the king himſelf being preſent at ii: 


ſolemnity, who claimed a right of inveſting the biſhops, 


by delivering to them the ring and paſtoral ſtaff. It is 
true, the popes endeavoured to gain the election of bi- 
ſhops to themſelves ; and this occaſioned great ſtruggles 
and conteſts between the Roman pontiffs and our kings.. 
At length, after various diſputes between king John and 
the pope, the former, by his charter A; D. 1215, grant- 
ed the right of election to the cathedral churches. A 
ſtatute in the reign of Henry VIII. ſettles the election 
of biſhops as follows: The king, upon the vacancy 
% of the ſee, was to ſend his conge deflire to the dean amt! 
% chapter, or prior and convent, and in cafe they de- 
& layed the election above twelve days, the crown was 
„ impowered to nominate the perſon by letters patent. 
And after the biſhop thus elected taken an oath 
of fealty to the king, his majeſty, by his letters pa- 
< tent under the broad ſeal, ſignified the election to the 
* archbiſhop, with orders to confirm it, and conſecrate 
© the elect. And laſtly, if the perſons affigned to elect 
* and conſecrate deferred the performing their reſpective 
offices twenty days, they were to incur a præmunire. 
But a ſtatute of Edward VI: made a change in the man- 
ner of electing diſnops, and transferred the choice 
wholly from the deans and chapters to the crown. The 
preamble in the firſt place alledges the inconveniences of 
the former manner of electing, from the circumſtances of 
delay and expence : after which it is ſaid in the pre- 
amble, That the ſaid eleQions are in very deed no 
elections, but only, by a writ of conge deſlire, have 
* colours, ss and pretences of election; that 
„they ſerve to no purpoſe, and ſeem derogatory and 
40 2 to the king's prerogative royal, to whom 
only appertains the collation and gift of all archbi- 
5 ſhoprics and biſhoprics, and ſuffragan biſhops, within 
*© his highneſs's dominions.” 

This ſtatute therefore enacts; that © For the future no 
© conge deſlire ſhall be granted, nor any election be made 
*© by the dean and chapter, but that the archbiſhoprio 
* or biſhopric ſhall be conferred by the king's nomina- 
tion In his letters patents.” But this alteration made 
by the ſtatute of king Edward is no longer in force; 
apd Ee cuſtom of fending down the conge d'eflire is re- 

ored.: * - 

Upon the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee, the king grants 
a licence, or conge deflire, under the great ſeal, to the 
dean and ehapter, to ele& the perſon whom by his letters 
mithve he hath appointed; and they are to chooſe no 
other. The dean and chapter having made their electi- 
on accordingly, certify it under their common ſeal to the 
king, and to the archbiſhop of the province, and to the 
biſhop thus elected: then the king gives his royal aſſent, 


| under the great ſeal; directed to the archbiſhop, com- 
manding him to confirm and conſecrate the biſhop thus 


elected. The archbiſhop then ſubſcribes his fiat confir- 
matio, and grants a commiſſion to the vicar-general to 


perform all the acts requiſite thereto : who thereuporr 


iſſues out a ſummons to all perſons who may object to 
the election, to appear, &c. which citation is affixed on 
the door of Bow- ehureh. At the time and place ap- 


pointed, the proctor for the dean and chapter exhibits 


the royal afſent, and the commiſſion of the archbiſhop, 
which are both read, and accepted by the vicar- general. 
Then the new biſhop is preſented by the proctor of the 
vicar-general ; and three proclamations being made for 
the oppoſers of the election to appear, and none appear- 
confirms and ratifies the choice 
of the perſon elected; who takes the oaths of ſupre- 
* canonical obedience, and that againſt ſimony. 
Till this act of confirmation is performed, the biſhop 
ele& may be rejected, becauſe there may be reaſons ai- 
ſigned why he ſhould not be made a biſhop; which is 
the reaſon of the above-mentioned citations and pro- 
clamations, 


tt 


After 


After confirmation, the next thing to be done is con- 
ſecration; which the archbiſhop performs by the impo- 
ſition of hands and prayer, according to the form laid 
down in the common-prayer-book : which done, the 
biſhop is complete, as well in relation to ſpiritualities as 
temporalities. Juſtice Doderidge, in his argument of 
Evans and Aſcue's caſe, ſays, there is a ſpiritual mar- 
riage between the biſhop and his church, which is be- 
gun by election, contracted by confirmation, and con- 

ummated by conſecration. 

A biſhop of England is a peer of the realm, and, as 
ſuch, ſits and votes in the houſe of lords. He is a baron 
in a threefold manner, viz. feudal, in regard of the tem- 
poralities annexed to his biſhopric ; by writ, as being 
| ſummoned by writ to parliament ; and by patent and 
creation. Accordingly he has the precedence of all other 
barons, and votes both as baron and biſhop. But though 
their peerage never was denied, it has been conteſted, 
whether the biſhop has a right to vote in criminal mat- 
ters. This right was diſputed as early as the reign of 
Henry II. and we find this deciſion of the controverſy: 
Archiepiſcopi, Papi, &c. ſicut cæteri barones, &c. i. e. 
Archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. in like manner as the reſt of 
the barons, ought to be preſent at the judgments in the 
king's courts, until it come to diminution of members, 
or to death. The reaſon which the canoniſts give, why 
biſhops ſhould not be preſent in caſes of blood, is, be- 
cauſe they contract an irregularity thereby, ex defectu le- 
nitatis. Yet archbiſhop Cranmer, being one of the privy- 
council to Edward VI. ſigned the warrant for the execu- 
tion of Thomas Seymour, lord-high- admiral of Eng- 
land ; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury was the firft 
in commiſſion at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots. And 
in the earl of Strafford's caſe, in the reign of Charles J. 
when Williams, archbiſhop of York, declared his opi- 
nion, that the biſhops ought not to be preſent at the 
paſſing of the act of attainder, it was looked upon as be- 
traying a fundamental right of the whole order. At 
preſent the biſhops have their vote in the trial and ar- 
raignment of a peer; but before ſentence of death is 
paſſed, they withdraw, and vote by their proxy. | 

ſiſts in 


The juriſdiction of a biſhop, in England, con 
collating to benefices; granting inſtitutions on the pre- 
ſentation of other patrons ; commanding induction; 
taking care of the profits of vacant benefices for the uſe 
of the ſucceſſors ; viſiting his dioceſe once in three years; 
in ſuſpending, depriving, degrading, and excommuni- 
cating z in granting adminiſtrations, and taking care of 
the probate of wills: theſe parts of his function depend 
on the eccleſiaſtical law. By the common law, he is to 
certify the judges touching legitimate and illegitimate 
births and marriages. And to his juriſdiction, by the 
ſtatute law, belongs the licenſing of phyſicians, ſurge- 
ons, and ſchool-maſters ; and the uniting ſmall pariſhes ; 
which laſt privilege is now peculiar to the biſhop of Nor- 
wich. 

BisHoy's-CourRT, an eccleſiaſtical court, held in 
the cathedral of each dioceſe by the biſhop's chancellor, 
who judges by the civil and canon law; and if the dio- 
ceſe be large, he has commiſſaries in remote parts, who 
hold what they call conſiſtory courts, for matters limited 
to them by their commiſſion. 

BISHOPING, a term among horſe-dealers, to denote 
the ſeveral artifices uſed by them on an old or bad horſe, 
to conceal his natural defects, and impoſe upon the 
buyer. 

ISHOPRIC, a dioceſe, or the diſtrit over which a 
biſhop's juriſdiction extends. | 

BI KET, or BISCUIT, a general name for the bread 
uſed in the ſea-ſervice, eſpecially in long voyages. 

Biſket, in order to be good, ſhould be made fix months 
before it is put on board a ſhip; it ſhould alſo be made 
of good wheat flour, thoroughly cleaned from the 
bran. | 

Manner of making Sea- Biſket. The flour is firſt wet in 
the kneading-trough, with a ſufficient quantity of water, 
and covered for ſome time with a cloth. It is then-well 
kneaded with a brake, and the dough divided into pieces 
of about three ounces each. "Theſe pieces are again 
kneaded ſingly, and laid in rows, and the baker, after 
ſhaking ſome flour over them, lays another row upon the 


9 


d 


| 


former; and continues kneading and placing his piece 
of dough upon the laſt pieces, till the whole E 


are then flatted into cakes, pricked with an in 
for that purpoſe, and placed regularly in the oven, her 
they ſtand about half an hout, when they 
of the oven, and carried to the ſtore - room. 


kneading and forming into cakes, fo that there is ud lo 
of time during the whole day. Five perſons are ſul. 
cient for two ovens, two of which are the maſter 

which have each a mate, the fiſth perſon being called 


the idle-man. 


in the ovens. The mates alſo affiſt in kneading the 
dough, flattening ' it into cakes, heating the oven, and 
tofling the cakes into it. The laſt operation they per. 
form with great dexterity, the maſter- baker conſtant] 
catching the cake on his peel, and placing it | 

in the oven. 
and kneads the flour in the kneading-trough, takes it 
thence, and kneads it with the brake, carries it into the 
bake-houſe, pricks the cakes, and carries them to a ſtmall 
table placed at the oven's mouth, whence the mate 
them, and toſſes them into the oven. 


bread made of fine flour, eggs and ſugar, with the d. 
dition of roſe or orange- flower- water. Sometimes ani- 
ſeeds, carraway ſeeds, preſerved orange, citron, or lemon 
peel, are added, and the different compoſitions diſtin- 
guiſhed b 

— Naples-biſket, ſpunge-biſket, &c. 


ſparklin 
hard — 
of malleability, falling in pieces under the hammer, and 
reducible by triture into fine powder. When broke, the 
ſurface of the fracture appears compoſed of bright plates 
or flakes, larger than thoſe of the other femi-metals, In 


gulus of antimony and zinc, differin 
than in the largeneſs of the 
a yellowiſh caſt on the furface expoſed to the air. 
intrinſic properties, it is extremely different; melting 


upon other metallic bodies, &c. 


conſiderably ſooner even than lead. Kept in fuſion, and 
ſtirred, it ſoon calcines; gaining at the ſame time an in- 
creaſe in its weight, of near half an ounce upon 
pound. The calx melts, upon raifing the fire a little, 
into a browniſh or 
vitrification of earths and the ref ts 
more powerfully, and corrodes and finks through the 
common crucibles more readily than glaſs of lead itſelf, 
If biſmuth be mixed with 
but juſt ſufficient to melt the mixture, will preſently n- 
trify a part of the biſmuth, which then having no acti 
on thoſe perfect metals, ſeparates and glazes the crucible 
all round. | | 


pretend, become red as the calces of lead. 
retains even the form of a calx, a part of the bilmutn 
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uantity baked at once, is finiſhed : 'the pieces 2 >, 


ſtrument 
are taken out 


The oven is ſufficiently heated while the dough d 


The maſter- bakers aſſiſt in kneatſii 
ough, and flattening it into cakes, and ſet the biſkew 


The idle-man'fetches in the { 


BisKeET, among confectioners, ſignifies a kind vf 


different names, as ſeed-bifket, long- biſket, 


4 
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BISMUTH, or Tin-GLass, in natural hiſtory; a 
white ſemi-metal, very ponderous, conſiderably 
ſonorous, extremely brittle, without 


ts external appearance, it has a great refemblance to te- 

lirtle otherwiſe 

, and in its in 
In its 


far more eaſily, not evaporating ſo — being differ- So 
ently ated upon by acids, producing different 'effe8s the p 
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Biſmuth melts in the fire long before it grows red-hot, 


2 


yellowiſh glaſs ; which promotes the 
metallic calces 


gold or filver, a heat thatis 


Calx of biſmuth, long reverberated, does * as ſome 
t {carcely 


being revived into its metallic appearance by the flame 
none of the deſtructible metallic bodies is ſo eaſy of e. 
vival as this ſemi-metal. If the veſſel is covered, and 
all inflammable matters excluded, vitrification is the 
only change that enſues. 
he nitrous acid diffolves biſmuth with great effer- 

veſcence, and a copious diſcharge of yellow corrolive 
fumes. The ſolution, if the biſmuth has not been 09 
haſtily added to the acid, proves colourleſs and tranſps- 
rent: diluted with a large quantity of water, it become 
milky, and depoſites, on ſtanding, a fine white proc” | 
tate, or magiſtery ; which edulcorated by repeated - 
ſions of water, is employed as a coſmetic, both in waſhes 
and pomatums, under the name of Spaniſh of pearl 
white. | $4343 a 

Magiftery of Bisuurn. There are ſundry variations 


in preparing this magiſtery. Some take aqua regis 5 


flowers in diſtilled 
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the menſtruum and for the precipitant, a ſolution of ſea- 


calies, ſpirit of wine, Nc. Some mix with the 
— of binmuth, A ſolution of benzoin in ſpirit of 
wine, and thus obtain a magiſtery com ſed of calx of 
biſmuth and benzoin. Others add A dlution of chalk 
to the metalline ſolution, and precipitate both together, 
with alcalies. I have made trial with a good number of 
different precipitants, and found, that with common 
6xed alcali, and cauſtic alcali, with watery and vinous al- 
caline ſpirits, the magiſtery was white, and in conſider- 
able quantity. ; the liquor, after precipitation with vola- 
tile ſpirits, appeating blue: that oil of vitriol threw 
down a white precipitate very copioully ; but that with 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſalt, and weak ſpirit of nitre, 
the precipitate was in very ſmall quantity, in colour 
white like the foregoing z and that diſtilled vinegar made 
no precipitation at all: that common rectified ſpirit of 
wine and tartarized ſpirit, common water and lime- 
water, gave white precipitates :_ that ſolutions of nitre, 
vitriolated tartar, ſal mirabile, alum, borax, common 
Calt, ſal ammoniac, the combination of calcareous earth 
with marine acid, called fixed ſal ammoniac, and the 
terra foliata tartari, all precipitated the biſmuth white: 
that with a ſolution of gold in common aqua bie the 
magiſtery proved grey; with a ſolution of the ſame 
metal in an aqua regia made with ſpirit of ſalt, it was 
Jikewiſe grey, but in much leſs quantity; with ſolution 
of copper in aqua fortis, white, and in very ſmall quan- 


tity, the liquor continuing blue; with ſolution of vitriol! 


of copper, white; with {olution of mercury ſublimate, 
white and plentiful ; with ſolution of iron in aqua fortis, 
yellowiſh ; with ſolution of lead in aqua'fortis, and of 
ſugar of lead, white; with ſolution of zinc in aqua for- 


tis there was a little precipitate ; and with ſolutions of 


ſilver, of tin, of regulus of antimony, and of mercury, 


in the ſame acid, none at all. On boiling ſome powdered 
biſmuth ina ſolution of green vitriol, the liquor did not 


grow turbid, as it would have done by itſelf, but rather 
clearer and clearer : a fixed alcaline lixivium being after- 
wards. added, it turned. white and thick; but on ſtanding 
for ſome time, depoſited a greeniſh, matter, which, on 
drying, changed to a light brown: a little of the liquor 
evaporated and ſet to ſhoot, yielded cryſtals, which in 
appearance and taſte refembled vittiol of iron. 

Some prepare the magiſtery of biſmuth, 'by ſubliming 
the powdered biſmuth with ſal ammoniac, diſſolying the 
water, .and then precipitating with 
volatile or fixed alcali: others add nitre in the ſublima- 
tion, but this addition rather injures than improves the 
colour of the product : and indeed the ſublimates obtain- 
ed by either method are leſs fit for making the magiſtery 
than biſmuth in ſubſtance; for the ſolution of them, 
whatever care is taken in the operation, will not be 
limpid, but green, Some, inſtead of the magiſtery, di- 
rect a calx to be made by deflagrating the biſmuth with 
nitre, expecting that the biſmuth will detonate like an- 
timony, and that the calx will reſemble, that of anti- 
mony prepared in the ſame manner: others direct the 
flowers which ariſe during the deflagration, to be caught 
in aludels for the ſame purpoſes. But biſmuth, though it 
is very readily calcined by nitre, does not ſenſibly defla- 
grate with it: the flowers and the calx are not perfectly 
white, but yellowiſh; and the quantity of the flowers 
bs 4 only two ounces having been obtained from 

een. 

The magiſtery of biſmuth appears to have ſome latent 
corroſive quality; and when freely uſed as a fucus, not 
to be entirely innocent : it gradually impairs the natural 
complexion, and leaves, for old age, à coarſe and diſ- 
agrecable.ſkin. The peruke-makera are ſaid to employ 
2 K their pomatums, for giving a whiteneſs to grey, red- 
10 yellow, or other coloured hair; and Pomet ob- 
2 that a ſhower of rain will waſh off this adven- 

N whiteneſs. I have been informed alſo, that 

oe who bleach hair in England make uſe of this ma- 
Sitery; and therefore I determined to examine by ex- 
any its effects upon hair. Experiment ſatisfied me 
Viſas, K port was groundleſs; that the magiſtery of 
dee eg not whiten hair, but darken it; that it 
Fo +; the whiteſt flaxen hai firſt to a yellowiſh, then 

* yellowiſh brown, afterwards to a dark brown, and 


BIS 


at laſt to a black. The trial may be made in two ways j 
by boiling the hair in water along with the magiſtery ; of 
by applying the magiſtery mixed with pomatum, and 
hanging the hair in the ſun : the oftener this is repeated 
the darker will the colour be, We may judge from 
hence, that this magiſtery is leſs fit for the purpoſes of 
a coſmetic, than it is generally ſuppoſed to be. The 
magiſtery itſelf has been commonly believed to change 
its colour in the ſun, and hence it is directed to be dried 
cautiouſly in a ſhady place; but it did not appear to have 
ſuffered any conſiderable alteration in being expoſed to 
the ſun for two months. It is apt, however, in length 
of time, to turn yellowiſh; and hence a large ſtock 
ſhould not be prepared at once, Neumann's Chemiſtry. 

BISNOW, or B1scarxov, a ſect of the Banians in the 
Eaſt-Indies, who live wholly on herbs, pulſe, butter, 
and milk. They fing hymns in honour of their god, 
whom they call Ram-ram; and mix their devotions 
with dances and the ſounds of muſical inſtruments. 

BISSECTION, in geometry, the dividing a line, 
angle, &c. into two equal parts. 1 

BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year conſiſting of 
366 days, being the ſame with our leap-year. I he day 
alſo which is this year added, is called biſſextile. 

The true ſolar year, or that ſpace of time which flows 
while the ſun is moving from any one point of the eclip- 
tic till he returns again to the ſame point, conſiſts of 
365 daye, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds. But the 
year made uſe of by the ancient Egyptians, conſiſted of 
365 > only, which being about ſix hours leſs than the 
true ſolar year, they loſt a day nearly every, four years. 
This inconveniency did not nds the obſervation of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, who being then high-prieſt among the Ro- 
mans, ordered that every fourth year ſhould have an ad- 
ditional or intercalary day; and that the ſixth of the 
calends of March ſhould be that year reckoned twice: 
and hence both the intercalary day, and the year when it 
happened, were called biſſextile. This method of com- 
putation is called the Julian account, or Old Style. 

But as the true ſolar year conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 
49 minutes nearly, it follows that, according to. this way 
of reckoning, the civil year will, at the end of every four 
years, begin 44 minutes ſooner than it did before, and 
conſequently it will, in 331 years, anticipate one whole 
day. This induced pope” Gregory XIII. in the year 
1582, to attempt a reformation of the calendar; and 
finding that the equinox had then anticipated, ſince the 
Nicene council held in the year 325, ten whole days, he 
ordered that theſe ten days ſhould that year be taken out 
of the calendar, and that the 11th of March ſhould be 
called the 21ſt. He alſo ordered, that every hundredth 
year, which according to the Julian form was to be 
diſſextile, ſhould be a common year, conſiſting of 365 
days only : but becauſe this was too-much, every 6 
hundredth year was to remain biſſextile. This method 
of computation is called the Gregorian account, or New 
Stylez and was immediately followed in moſt foreign 
countries. Great Britain however ſtill followed the Old 
Style, till the year 1752, during which interval one day 
more was anticipated. It was therefore ordered, by act 
of parliament, that eleven days ſhould that year be taken 
out of the calendar, and that the natural day following 
the ſecond of September, ſhould be called the fourteenth, 
omitting the intermediate eleven'days; and that the New 
Style ſhould for the future be obſerved. By this correc- 
tion the feaſts and faſts of the church are now kept ac- 
8 the original deciſion of the council of Nice. 

BIS TER, or rather BIsTRE. See BIS TRE. | 
BISTORTA, biſtort or ſuckeweed, in botany, a plant 
with oval, pointed, wrinkled leaves, of a dark green co- 
lour above, and bluiſh underneath, ſtanding on long pe- 
dicles, and continued. a little way down the pedicle, 
forming a narrow margin on each fide; among theſe 
ariſe round, ſlender, jointed, unbranched ſtalks, furniſhed 
with ſmaller and narrower leaves, which have no pedi- 
cles; bearing on the top ſpikes of impetfe& five-leaved 
red flowers, which are followed by triangular ſeeds. It 
is perennial, and grows wild in moiſt meadows in ſeveral 
parts of England. | 


—_ — 


The root of this plant is bent and jointed, commonly 
about the thickneſs of the finger, ſurrounded with _ 
38 | bres, 
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fibres, of a blackiſh brown colour on the outſide, and 
reddiſh within : it is diſtinguiſhed from the roots of the 
other biſtorts, by being leſs bent; that of the officina] 
ſpecies having only one or two bendings, and thoſe of the 
others three or more. * 

This root has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, without any 
manifeſt ſmell or particular flavour. It is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable ſtyptics, and frequently made 
uſe of as ſuch, in diſorders proceeding from a Jaxity or de- 
bility of the ſolids, for reſtraining alvine fluxes, after due 
evacuations, and other preternatural diſcharges, both ſe- 
rous and ſanguineous. It has been ſometimes given in 
intermitting fevers; and ſometimes alſo in ſmall doſes, 
as a corroborant and antiſeptic, in acute, malignant, and 
colliquative fevers ; in which intentions, Peruvian bark 
has now deſervedly ſuperſeded both this and all the other 
aſtringents. | | 

The common doſe of biſtort root, in ſubſtance, is 
fifreen or twenty grains: in urgent caſes, it is extended 
to a dram. Its 4 * matter is totally diſſolved both 
by water and rectified ſpirit; the root, after the action of 

a ſufficient quantity of either menſtruum, er fe in- 
ſipid: the watery tinctures are of a dark browniſh colour, 
the ſpirituous of a browniſh red. On inſpiſſating the 
tinctures, the water and ſpirit ariſe unflavoured, leaving 
extracts of intenſe ſtypticity. | 

BISTOURY, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for making 
inciſions, of which there are different kinds, ſome being 
of the form of a lancer, others ſtraight and fixed in the 
handle like a knife, and others crooked with the ſharp 
edge on the inſide. 

IS TRE, among painters, ſignifies the burnt oil ex- 
tracted from the ſoot of wood. 

It is of a brown tranſparent colour, having much the 
ſame effect in water painting, where alone it is ufed, as 
brown pink in oil. Though this colour is extremel 
ſerviceable in water colours, and much valued by thoſe 
who know and can procure it, yet it is not in 2 uſe 
here, perhaps on account of its not being eaſily procured 
of a perfect kind; hardly 1 of it being good, except 
that imported from France. Perhaps the principal reaſon 
for this is, that dry beech- wood affords the beſt ſoot for 
making it; and it is not eaſy to procure ſuch here with- 
out mixture of the ſoot of green wood, or other com- 
buſtibles that deprave it for this purpoſe ; or it is poſſible 
that they who have pretended to prepare it, have been 
ignorant of the proper means; there not being any recipe 
or directions in books that treat of theſe matters, from 
whence they could learn the proper proceſs. 

Biſtre may, however, be prepared with great eaſe in 
the following manner. 

Take any quantity of ſoot of dry wood, but let it be 
of beech wherever that can be procured. Put it. into 
water in the proportion of two pounds to a gallon ; and 
boil them half an hour: then, after the fluid has ſtood 
ſome little time to ſettle, but while yet hot, pour off the 
clearer part from the earthy ſediment at the bottom ; and 
if on ſtanding longer it forms another earthy ſediment, 
repeat the ſame method, but this ſhould be done only 
while the fluid remains hot : evaporate then the fluid to 
dryneſs; and what remains will be good biſtre, if the 
ſoot was of a proper kind. 

The goodneſs of biſtre may be perceived by its warm 
deep brown colour, and tranſparency when moiſtened 

with water. 

BIT, or Birr, an eſſential part of a bridle. Its 
kinds are various: 1. The muſrol, ſnaffle, or watering 
bit. 2. The canon mouth, jointed in the middle. 3. The 

canon with a faſt mouth, all of a piece, only kneed in the 
middle, to form a liberty or ſpace for the tongue ; fit for 
horſes too ſenſible, or tickliſh, and liable to 
ally bearing on the hand. 4. The canon mouth, with 
the liberty in form of a pigeon's neck ; proper where a 
horſe has too large a tongue. 5. The canon with a port 
mouth, and an upſet or mounting liberty; uſed where a 
horſe has a good mouth but large tongue. 6. The 
ſnatch mouth, with an upſet; ruder but more ſecure 


continu- | 


piece, the cheek and eyes d of the 
the cheeks, the port, the od oh e bead 
hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the Va 
chains, the ſide- bolts, bo!/s and rings, Kirbles of ee. 
or rate age 1s toprol, flap, and jeive. l the hy 
IT alſo denotes the iron of a piercer; avs 
oy ns inſtruments, nee). ieren mtr 1 
IT of a the which contains the 
ue en * te ward, &, 
_ Brrs, in naval architecture, firotly pieces of 
timber let down through, and Exed in Pocher of, Ae 
above and below, called mortiſes, and bolted to 
beams, There are ſeveral bits in a ſhip, the pr & 
of which are thoſe for the cable, whoſe upptt-par, 
monly reach about three or four feet above the Pi 
which the cable paſſes: they are ſupported on the ha 
part by ſtrong knees bolted to the deck, and Fortified br 
h 


1 


grofs - piece of equal thickneſs with themſelves, whit 
bolted and forelocked to the bits. The ends of the rok, 
piece reaches about two or three feet beyond the b 

and * 51 about oy feet below their "ny 
around theſe the cable is gradually veered away. win. 
which it would almoſt 9 — ble to A 
running out to the end when the ſhip rides a great fin, 
which is wage the caſe ina ſtorm or in à rapid tide, h 
ſhips. of war there are commonly two pair of cable ji, 
and when they are both uſed at onee, the Gable is ſaily 
be double-bitted. See Freſhen the Hawse, SERVIC, 
To bit the cable is to put the double part or bight of | 
round the bits. The other bits are of a ſmaller kind i 
faſtening the topſail-ſheets. See QUArTER-Broex, 

| BITTER, Amarus, an epithet given to all bodia g 
an oppofite taſte to ſweetneſs. Rds” 
Bitters are accounted ftomachic and cli 


— 


and 

ſaid to reſiſt putreſaction, correct its he at & 
geſtion ; though there are not wanting ſome who yi 
have them to be hurtful to the ſtomach, except in 
as their aſtringency contributes to brace the fibres, 
B1iTTER-APPLE, in botany, a name given to the d 
* See CoĩlocyN TRS. | 

ITTERN, in ornithology, the name of a bird of de 
heron kind, called by authors, ardea ftellaris; ud 
ſome taurus, botaurus, butorius, and ocnus. 

In Engliſh, the butter-bump, and mire-drum. It 
nearly of the ſize of a common heron ; its head is im 
and narrow; its crown is black; and there is az 
black ſpot on each fide, near the angle of the nu 
Its throat and ſides are reddiſh, variegated with dl 
franſverſe lines; the neck is covered with very long it 
thers, which make it appear much thicker Tad Con 
than it really is; its belly is of a duſky white, with 20 
of browniſh red, and its back is variegated with api 
reddiſh brown and black. It makes a very temarki 
noiſe, which it repeats either three or five times. [ts 
heard only in the building-time, which begins in 
bruary. The common people, from the fingulantyi 
the noiſe, think the bird, in order to make it, ftids8 
beak in a reed, or in the mud. It is commonly found 
ſedgy and reedy places, near the waters, and lometims 
in hedges. Towards autumn this bird flies very ys 
an evening after ſun- ſet, riſing with a ſpiral aſcent f 
quite out of ſight; and as they riſe, they make an of 
noiſe, not at all like their uſual note. is they rp 
alſo very often, as they are on the wing in the ugh 
and hence they are called by ſome, though impropah 
the night-raven. It builds on the 4 and lays! 
or ſix eggs, which are roundiſh, and of a greeniſh 
When wounded, and going to be taken, it ſtrikes 15 
ber- N eye, and ought therefore to be carefully 

inſt. 
8 in the ſalt- works, a liquor left after b 
boiling and cryſtallizing of the ſalt, of a nauſeous b 
taſte. It remains in the pans after the boiling is y 
and is thence conveyed to a pit without the works 1 
at proper ſeaſons, with a ſinall addition of oil of 
boiled into what is improperly called Epſom ſalt. 4 
factitious ſal mirabile is made at the ſalt works ron 


than a canon mouth. F 'The canon mouth with a li- 


berty ; proper for a horſe with a large tongue, and'round WT. iS 
The j to the abſence of light; and the rays thereof being im 
| ſeveral parts of a ſnaffle, or curb-bit, are the mouth- | by the black bodies, See CoLous and LIGHT. 4 


bars. 8. The maſticadour, or ſlavering- bit, &c. 
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ſalt that ſhoots ſpontaneouſly from the bittern. 
BLACK, a well known colour, ſuppoſed to bes 
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Black bodies are not only warmer, but more inflamma- 
ble than others, as is proved by various experiments; for 
which the curious may conſult Boyle, 8 Graveſande, 
and other philoſophers who have treated of this — — 

BLAck, among dyers, one of the five ſimple and mo- 
ther colours uſed in _ It is made differently, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral qualities of the ſtuffs that are to be 
dyed. For ſtuffs of a high price, as woollen cloth, an ell 
and a half or an ell and a quarter wide, broad atid narrow 
ratteens, fine woollen druggets, &c. — muſt uſe a black 
made of the beſt woad and indigo, inelining to a bluiſh 
brown. The goodneſs. of the compoſition: conſiſts in 
there being not above fix pounds of indigo ready prepared 
to each ball of woad, when the latter, being in the tub, 
begins to caſt its blue flower; and in not being heated 
ſor uſe above twice; after which it muſt be boiled with 
alum; tartar, or aſhes of lees of wine; then maddered 
with common madder; and laſtly, the black muſt be 
given with gall-nuts of Aleppo, copperas, and ſumach. 
As for more indifferent ſtuffs, ſuch as ſmall ratteens and 
ſhalloons, as they cannot pay for the expence of mad- 
dering, it is ſufficient that they be well boiled with woad, 
and afterwards blacked with gall and copperas. There is 
likewiſe the Jeſuit's black, which is made with the ſame 
ingredients as the good black, but without having firſt 
dyed the ſtuff blue. | 

German BLACK, called by ſome Frankfort black, is 
made of the lees of wine, burnt, waſhed afterwards in 
water, then ground in mills made for that purpoſe, with 
ivory, bones, or peach-ſtones, alſo burnt, It comes from 
Frankfort, Mentz, and Straſbourg, either in lumps or 

powder, and muſt be choſen moiſt, without having been 
wetted, of a fine ſhining black, ſoft, friable, light, and 
with as few ſhining grains as poſſible. 

Bone-BLACK is made with the bones of oxen, cows, 
&c. and is uſed in painting; but is not ſo much eſteemed 
as ivory-black. . | | 

Hart's BLACK, that which remains in the retort after 
the ſpirits, volatile ſalt, and oil, have been extracted from 
hart's-horn. It anſwers the purpoſes of painters almoſt 
as well as ivory-black, | 

Spaniſh BLACK is nothing but burnt cork ; it is uſed 
in ſeveral works. It ſhould be light, and have as few 
grains of ſand mixed with it as poſſible. | 

Earth-BLACK, a ſort of coals found in the ground, 
which the painters and limners uſe to paint in freſco, 
after it has been well ground. 

There is alſo a black made with gall-nuts, copperas, 
or vitriol, ſuch as common ink: and a black made with 
ſilver and lead, which ſerves to fill up the cavities of en- 
graved things. 

Lamp-BLACK is the ſoot of oil collected as it is formed 
by burning. It is a browniſh black; but nevertheleſs, 
being of a good texture for mixing either with oil or 
water, and drying well with oil, it is the principal black 
at preſent uſed in all nicer kinds of painting : for not- 
withſtanding ivory-black far ſurpaſles this in colour, the 


obtained has occaſioned it to be greatly rejected. 

The lamp-black is made by burning oil in a number 
of large lamps in a confined place, from whence no part 
of the fumes can eſcape ; and where the ſoot formed by 
theſe fumes, being collected againſt the top and ſides of 
the room, may be ſwept together and collected: and this, 
being put into ſmall barrels, is ſold for uſe without any 
other preparation. | 

The goodneſs of lamp-black lies in the fullneſs of the 
colour, and the being free from duſt or other impurities. 
The lightneſs of the ſubſtance furniſhes the means of 


[covering any adulteration if to a great degree ; as the 
ies 


with which lamp-black is ſubje& to be ſophiſti- 

cated are all heavier in a conſiderable proportion. 
 Tvory-BLACK is the coal of ivory or bone, formed b 
* them a great heat, all acceis of air to them being 
— uded. It is, when pure and genuinely prepared from 

- Ivory, a full clear black ; and would be the moſt uſe- 
U ol *ny, in every kind of painting, but that it is apt to 
el 2 too ſlowly in oil. At preſent, neverthe- 
fro. Fus Prepared only by thoſe who manufacture it 
rom bones in 


! very large quantities for coarſe uſes. and 
fell it at an — 4 EY = 
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groſs and adulterate preparation of all that is to be now 


being ground only in hand or horfe-mills, and adultefated 
moreover copiouſly with charcoal duſt, which renders it 
of a blue caſt, that it is wholly exploded from all more 
delicate purpoſes, and lamp- black uſed in the place of it, 
though inferior, with regard to the purity and clearneſs 
of the black colour; to this when good. As the ivory- 
black, notwithſtanding, has its merit in moſt kinds of 
painting, when its preparation is properly managed, par- 
ticularly in water and varniſh ; thoſe who deſire to have 
it may prepare it themſelves iir perfection by the follow- 
ing means. 5 
Take plates, chips, or ſhavings of ivory, and ſoak them 
in hot linſeed oil; or if filings are to be more eaſily pro- 
cured, they may be uſed moiſtened with the hot oil : put 
them into a veſſel which will bear the fire, covering them 
with a ſort of lid made of clay and ſand, which ſhould be 
dried, and the cracks repaired before the veſſel de put into 
the fire. Procure this veſſel to be placed in a tobacco- 
pipe maker's of pottet's furnace, or any other ſuch fire; 
and let it remain there during one of their heats, When 
it ſhall be taken out, the ivory will be burnt properly ; 
and muſt be afterwards thoroughly well 3 on the 
ſtone with water; or it ſhould, indeed, to have it per- 
fectly good, be alſo waſhed over. 
hoſe who have a calcining furnace, may very com- 
modiouſly burn the ivory in it; and the fire need not be 
continued longer than while the fumes, that ariſe from 
the veſſel containing the ivory, appear to flame, This 
operation may likewiſe be performed in a ſubliming fur- 
nace; by putting the ivory in a retort, coated with the 
fire-lute, and fixing the retort for the ſublimers ; and a 
proper receiver being fitted to the receivers, the fumes 
will be detained in it, and the ſmell prevented from be- 
ing in the leaſt troubleſome : the fire muſt in this caſe be 
continued while any groſs fumes come over. 
The goodneſs of 
full black colour, not inclining too much to blue + and 
by its fineneſs as a powder, { \ 
Blue-BLACK is the coal of ſome kind of wood; or other 
vegetable matter, burnt in a cloſe heat where the air can 
have no acceſs, - The beſt kind is ſaid to be made of 
vine ſtalks and tendrils :- but there are doubtleſs many 
other kinds of vegetable ſubſtances from which it may 
be equally prepared, It is, when good, a fine blui 
black colour, uſeful in moſt kinds of paimtings for many 
purpoſes ; but is rarely to be had at preſent well pre- 


4 


caſes, 


Thoſe who defire to have blue black perfectly good, 
may prepare it in the manner above directed for the 
ivory-black, from the vine ſtalks or tendrils, or any other 
twigs of wood of an acid taſte and tough texture; but 
the ſoaking in oil, preſcribed for the ivory, muſt be here 
omitted. | f | 

The goodnefs of the blue-black conſiſts in the cleanneſs 
and blue caſt of its black colour; and the perfectneſs of 
its levigation, which ſhould be managed as directed for 
the ivory- black. 1 

Currier's BLACK fighifies a teint or dye laid on tanned 
leather; of which there are uſually two, the firſt made 

of galls, ſour ale, and old iron; the ſecond of galls, cop- 
peras, and gum-arabic. 


BTAck-Bixp, Merula, in ornithology. See the article 
MEerRULA. © 
BLack Land, in agriculture, a term by which the 
huſbandmen denote a particular ſort of clayey ſoil, whiclr 
however they know more by its other properties than by 
its colour, which is rarely any thing like a true black, 
and often but a pale grey. This, Freund pale when 
dry, always blackens by means of rain; and when plowed 
up at thoſe ſeaſons, it ſticks to the plow-ſhares ; and the 
more it is wrought, the muddier and dufkier-ccloured it 


y | appears. This fort of ſoil always contains a large quan- 


tiry of fand, and ufually a great number of fmall-white 
ſtones. | | | oe 

Brack Flux, in minerotogy, a flux uſed in the aſſay- 
ing of ores, and is made as follows ; — Take one part of 
nitre, and two parts of common tartar ; reduce each to 
powder, mix them together, and deflagrate the whole in 


low price, it is ſo groſsly levigated, 


a crucible, by lighting the mixture at the top; which 
thus turns to a kind of alkaline coal, that is to be pul- 


Uu u | verized 


ivory-black may be perceived by-its/ 


pared; and, therefore; much neglected in moſt nicer 
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verited and kept in a cloſe glaſs, to prevent its diſſolving, | 
as it would do in a moiſt air. | 

This flux is * general uſe; and to have it ready at 
hand, ſhortens the buſineſs of making aſſays in metallur- 
gy, and renders the operation more exact than when 
crude tartar and nitre are employed ; becauſe the defla- | 

ration might thus carry off ſome part of the ore, and 
S fraud the account: for the ſame reaſon the mixture is 
here directed to be fired at top, otherwiſe a conſiderable | 
part might be loſt in the deflagration, which would prove 
much more tumultuous and violent, if the matter was 
thrown into a red-hot crucible, Sh, Chem. Lectures. 

Back Tin, in minerology, a denomination given to 
the tin-ore when dreſſed, ſtamped, and waſhed ready for 
the melting-houſes, where it is refined into a pure 
metal, 

It is prepared into this ſtate by means of beating and 
waſhing ; and when it has paſſed through ſeveral baddles 
or waſhing-troughs, it is taken up in the form of a black 
powder like fine ſand, called black-tin. : 

BLACK, in heraldry, is called ſable. See the article 
SABLE, 

BLAcKk, in horſemanſhip. Black horſes are very beau- 
tiful, eſpecially when they are of a jet ſhining black, and 
well marked, and have not too much white : for as a 
great deal of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads round their 
eyes, and a great way up their legs, adds nothing to their 
beauty, ſo neither does it add any thing to their good- 
neſs. The Engliſh black horſes have more white than 
the black horſes of any other country. I have known 
many fine Spaniſh horſes, ſome Arabs, and one Egyptian, 
the only one I ever ſaw of that country, all without any 
white; and the Dutch and Daniſh horſes ſeldom have 
much ; though a ſtar or blaze, and ſometimes a white 
muzle, and one or more of the feet tipped with white, 
always looks beautiful and lively, and is no diminution 
to the goodneſs of a horſe, but moſt think an addition, 
from an opinion that horſes without any mark are gene- 
rally ſtubborn and ill-conditioned. Some black horſes 
have brown muzles, are browniſh on their flanks and 
between their hips: theſe are often called black browns, 
as they are not a perfe black, but approach near to the 
colour of a tawny black hound: ſome are of a lighter 
colour about their muzles, and are called mealy-mouthed 
horſes ; and of this ſort are the pigeon-eyed horſes, 
which have a white circle round their HIS, and their 
fundaments often white. But after all, I have found 
many of the Engliſh black horſes, eſpecially of the largeſt 
breed, not ſo hardy as the bays and cheſnuts, &c. Thoſe 
that partake moſt of the brown, are generally the ſtrongeſt 


in conſtitution, G:bſon on Horſes. | 
* article Ex- 


BLAck-BOOK¹ of the Exchequer. 
CHEQUER, 

BLACK-STRAKES of a Ship, the planks immediately 
below the bends, which are always covered with tar, 
mixed with a black powder, and form an agreeable con- 
traſt to the white bottom below, and the ſcraped planks 
covered with turpentine above. 

BLADDER, wvejica urinaria, in anatomy, a kind of 
membraneous and fleſhy pouch or bottle, capable of di- 
latation and contraction, ſituated in the lower part of 

the abdomen, immediately behind the ſymphyſis of the 
oſſa pubis, and oppoſite to the beginning of the inteſti- 
num rectum. The figure of it is nearly that of a ſhort 
oval. It is broader on the fore and back ſides than on 
the lateral parts ; rounder above than below, when 
empty; and broader below than above, when full. 

It is divided into the body, neck, and bottom; into 
an interior, poſterior, and two lateral parts. The upper 
part is termed the fundus or bottom, and the neck is a 
portion of the lower part, which is contracted like the 
gullet of ſome veſſels. 
The bladder is made up of ſeveral coats, almoſt like 

the ſtomach. That part of the external coat which 
covers the upper, poſterior, and lateral ſides of the blad- 
der, is the true lamina or membrane of the peritoneum ; 
and the reſt of it is ſurrounded by a cellular ſubſtance, 
by the intervention of which the peritonæum is connected 
to the muſcular coat. | b 
The proper coats are three in number, one muſcular, 


quid. f 


| 


| 


one nervous, and one villous, which is the innermoſt. 


The muſcular coat is compoſed of ſeveral ſtrata of a; 
fibres, the outermoſt of which are moſtly — 
the next to theſe are more inclined toward each "ary, 
and the innermoſt more and more oblique, and they *% 
come at length almoſt tranſverſe. All theſe fibres inter 
ſect each other in various manners, and they are * 
nected together by a ſine cellular ſubſtance, aud may be 
ſeparated by inflating that ſubſtance. „. 
ſtructure with 


The nervous coat is nearly of the ſame 
The internal coat is ſomething granulated and Blands. 
Charged 


the tunica nervoſa of the ſtomach. 

lar, and a mucilaginous ſerum is continually di 
through it, which moiſtens the inner ſurface of the blad. 
der, and defends it againſt the acrimony of the urine, 
It appears ſometimes altogether uneven om the inner 
ſide, being full of eminences and irregular rug) ben 
empty, and in its natural ſtate of contraction The 
inequalities diſappear when the bladder is full, or when 


it is artificially diſtended by air, or by injeRting any l. 


The external fibres of the muſcular coat are more oy. 
merous than the internal z and the moſt longitudinal n. 
terior fibres form a kind of incurvation round the um. 
chus at the top of the bladder, much like that of one d 
the fleſhy portions which ſurround the ſuperior orifice 
of the ſtomach, and lower extremity of the ce{ophagys, 
This incurvation paſſes behind the urachus. . 

The portion of the peritonæum which covers the po- 
ſterior convex fide of the bladder, forms a very promi- 
nent tranſverſe fold, when the bladder is 
which diſappears when the bladder is extended. Thi 
fold ſurrounds the poſterior half of the bladder, and is 
two extremities are elongated toward each fide, by which 
elongations a kind of lateral ligaments of the body of 
the bladder is formed, which are more in 
children than in adults. N 

The lower part of the bladder, which deſerves the 
name of fundus much better than the upper part; is per- 
forated by three openings, one anterior and two poſterior, 
The anterior opening is formed by an elongation of al 
the proper coats, in form of a gullet, turned much in 
the ſame manner with the inner orifice of the torun 
of the head of an alembic. This elongation is called 
the neck of the bladder. | | 

The other two openings in the true fandus of the 
bladder are formed by the ureters, which, in their courſe 
downward, run behind the ſpermatic veſſels, and tha 
behind the lower part of the bladder, a nexr 
each other. See UrRETERS. - 

Each ureter lies between the umbilical artery al 
vas deferens of the ſame fide ; the artery lying on the 
outſide of the ureter, and the vas deferens on the inſide. 

Afterwards they get between the vaſa deferentia and 
the bladder, croſſing theſe canals; and then, at about 
finger's breadth from each other, they begin to pierce 
the coats of the bladder. They run a little way be 
tween the muſcular and nervous coats, and open inn 
the bladder obliquely, ſomething nearer each other th 
when they firſt entered its coats. | 

The orifices of the ureters in the bladder are ſome- 
thing oval and narrower than the cavity of the urem 
immediately above them. The edge of theſe orifices ® 
very thin, and ſeems to be formed merely by the um 
of the internal coat of the bladder with that of 8s 
ureters, | | 

The arteries of the bladder are furniſhed by the yp” 
gaſtrice or iliacz internæ; being rami of the are? 
ſciatica, epigaſtrica, and umbilicalis, on each fide. TV 
veins come from thoſe of the ſame names with the# 
teries. 

The nerves of the bladder come from the oruriles, an 
alſo from the ſympathetici maximi, by means of thet 
communication with the crurales. It has likewiſe an 
nerves from the plexus meſentericus inferior. 
Anatomy. * 

The diſeaſes of the bladder are the ſtone, infn® 
tions, ulcers, &c. See the article STONE, &c. Vs 

For the other bladders of the body, ſee the article 


SICULA. | F ; 
Air-BLADDER, in phyſiology, See the article An 
BLADE 


BLADDER. 


ing its head and ſides beſet with which 
4 appear like turnip · ſeeds, and which, in ſome 


' bed off, and ſo ſtand like a powder on both. In ſome 


ſometimes, as in cich 


Cologn, worth ſomething more than a farthing of our 


the tongue, againſt the wind-pipe, which ſwells to fuch 


on the planchets or pieces of filver, to 
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8 IE flo- 
ADE, in botany, that part of the flower, or 

: Mb of a plant, hich ariſes out of the concave of 

the ſheath, and, at the top, uſually divides into two 

parts, which are covered with globules of the ſame na- 


ture as thoſe of the apices, but not ſo copious. ; 


h and 
The blade runs through the hollow of the ſheat l 
baſe, and is faſtened to the convex 9 the ** — f 


lants, grow: cloſe to foot-ſtalks. T heſe globules, as 
Na blade ſprings up from within the ſheath, are ſtill rub- 


ants, as knap- weed, they ſeem alſo to grow on the in- 

e of the ſheath, as appears on ſplitting it with à pin. 
The head of a blade is divided uſually into two ; but 
| „into three parts; which, by 
degrees, curl outward, like ſcorpion-grals. | 
ADE, in commerce, a thin flender piece of metal, 
either forged by the hammer, or run and caſt in moulds, 
to be afterwards ſharpened to a point, edge, or the like. 
BLAFART, in commerce, a ſmall coin, current at 


money. | 
BLAIN, among farriers, a diſtemper incident to 
beaſts, being a certain bladder growing on the root of 


a degree, as to ſtop the breath. It comes by great cha- 
fing and heating of the ſtomach, and is perceived by the 
beaſt's gaping and holding out his tongue, and foaming 
at the mouth: to cure it, caſt the „take forth his 
tongue, and then ſlitting the bladder, waſh it gently 
with vinegar and a little ſalt. 

BLANCHING, in general, implies the art of bleach- 
ing or whitening, See BLEACHING, 

LANCHING of copper is done various ways, ſo as 
to make it reſemble ſilver. If it be done for fale, it is fe- 
lony, by 8 and 9 William III. ch. xxvi. 

gt Geer in coinage, the operation performed 
give them the 
requiſite luſtre and brightneſs. They alſo blanch pieces 
of plate, when they would have them continue white, 
or have only ſome parts of them burniſhed. 
HBlanching, as it is now practiſed, is performed by 
heating the pieces on a kind of peel with a wood-fire, 
in the manner of a reverbera ; fo that the flame 
paſles over the peel. The pieces being ſufficiently heat- 
ed, and cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to boil in two | 
pans, which are of : in theſe * water, 
common ſalt, and tartar of Montpelier. hen they 
have been well drained of this water in a copper ſieve, 
they throw ſand and freſh water over them ; and when 
dry, they are well rubbed with towels, » 

BL ANCHING, among gardeners, an operation whereby 
certain ſallads, roots, &c. are rendered whiter than they 
would otherwiſe be, 

It is this: after pruning off the tops and the roots of 
the plants to be blanched, they plant them in trenches 
about ten inches wide, and as many deep, more or leſs 
as is judged neceſſary ; as they grow up, care is taken 
to cover them with earth, within four or five inches of 
their tops: this is repeated, from time to time, for five 
or {ix weeks, in which time they will be fit for uſe, and 
of a whitiſh colour where covered by the earth. 

BLANCRING alſo denotes the operation of covering 
iron plates with a thin coat or cruſt of tin. 

BLANK, or BLanc, properly ſignifies white. See 
Wurrx. f 

BLANK, in commerce, a void or unwritten place 
which merchants ſometimes leave in their day-books or 
journals. It is alſo a piece of paper, at the bottom of 
which a perſon has ſigned his name, the reſt being 
void. Theſe are commonly intruſted into the hands of 
arbiters, to be fitted up as they ſhall think proper, to 
terminate any diſpute or law-ſuit. | 

BrAxk-Bax, in law, the ſame with common bar, 

the article BAR. | 

BLANK-T1CKETS, in lotteries, thoſe drawn without 
an prize. 0 | 

LANK-VERSE, in the modern that compoſed 
of a certain number of ſ llables, without the aſſiſtance 


. 
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Point- BLANK. See PornT-BLANK: _ . | 

BLANKET, a coverlet for a bed: a tuff commonly 
made of white wool, and wrought in a loom like cloth; 
with this difference, that they ate croſſed like ſerges. 

When they come from the loom, they are ſent to the 
fuller ; and after they have been fulled and well cleaned 
as are napped with a fuller's thiſtle, L108 

here are alfo blankets made with the hair of ſeveral 
animals, as that of goats, dogs, and others. 

The manufacture of blankets is chiefly. confined to 
Witney. in Oxfordſhire, where it is advanced to that 
height, that no other place comes near it. Some attri- 
bute a great part of the excellency of the Witney blank- 
ets to the abſterſive, nitrous water of the river Windruſh, 
wherewith they are ſcoured; others rather think they owe 
it to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning, which the people 
have thereabouts. Be this as it will, the place has en- 
groſſed almoſt the whole trade of the nation for this com- 
modity z inſomuch that the wool fit for it centers here 
from the furthermoſt parts of the kingdom. There are 
ſaid to be at leaſt ſixty blanketers in that town, who, 
amongſt them, have at leaſt one hundred and fifty looms, 
and employ three thouſand perſons, from children of 
eight years old, who work out about a hundred packs of 
wool per week. 1.520 2 f 

BLANQUILLE, in commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin, 
current in the kingdom of Morocco, and all that part of 
the coaſt of Barbary. It is worth about three halfpence 
of our money. yr en eee 

BLASPHEMY, an indignity ot injury offered to the 
Almighty, by denying what is his due, and of right be- 
longing to him; or by attributing to the ereature that 
which 18 dut only to the Creator. ann 

The primitive church diſtinguiſhed blaſphemy into 
three ſorts, 1. The blaſpheming of apoftates, whom 
the heathen perſecutors obliged not only to deny, but to 
curſe Chriſt. Theſe blaſphemers were puhiſhed with the 
higheſt degree of ecclefiaſtical cenſure. © 1. The blaſ- 
phemy of heretics, and other profane Chriſtians. In 
this ſenſe, they included not only thoſe who maintained 
impious doctrines, but thoſe who uttered profane and 
blaſphemous words, derogatory to the majeſty and honour 
of God. The ſame puniſhment that was inflicted upon 
heretics and ſacrilegious perſons, was conſequently the 
fate of this ſort of blaſphemers. 3. The blaſphemy 
7 the Holy Ghoſt, concerning which the opinions 
of the ancients varied. Some apply it to the ſin of lapſing 
into idolatry and apoſtacy, and detiyitig Chriſt in time of 
perſecution, Others made it conſiſt in denying Chriſt 
to God: others, in denying the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt: and others place it in a perverſe and malicious 
* wn 2 of oe yy Spirit to the power 

e devil; and that apainſt expreſs knowledge 
8 of — . X NO" ny 

aſphemy, among the Jews, was puniſhed by ſtonin 
the offender to death. With us it b punfinble at pr, 
mon law, by fine and pillory, And by a ſtatute of 
William III. if any perſon ſhall, by writing or ſpeaking, 
np any of the petſons in the Trinity, he ſhall be inca- 
pable of any office ; and for the ſecond offence, be diſ- 
abled to fue in any actions, to be an executor, &c; 

BLAST, in a general ſenſe, denotes any violent ex- 
ploſion of air, whether occaſioned by guti-powder, or by 
the action of a pair of bellows. 

BLasTs, among miners, the ſame with damps. See 
the article Dam. | 

BLasT, or BLictr, in huſbandry, See Bticnt. 

BLASTING, a term uſed by miners for the tearing 
up N which lie in their way, by the force of gun- 

er. | 
a order to do this, a deep hole is made in the rock, 
which being charged with gunpowder; they fill it up ; 
leaving only 4 touch-hole, with a match to fire the 
charge: | | | 

BLAZE, a white ſpot in a horſe's face, | 

BLAZIN G-STAR, the ſame with comet. See the 
article Comet. | 

BLAZONING, or BEAZoxR x, in heraldry, the art 
of decyphering the arms of noble families. | 

The word originally ſignifies the blowing or winding 
of a horn; and was introduced into heraldry as a term 


of rhyme, See the articles VERSE and RRTME. 


| 


denoting 


LI 


denoting the deſcription of things borne in arms, with 
their proper ſigniſications and intendments, from an an- 


cient cuſtom the heralds, who were judges, had of wind- 


ing an horn at juſts and tournaments, when they explain- 
ed and recorded the atchievements of knights. 


In blazoning a coat of arms, you muſt always 1 
with the field, and next proceed to the charge; an 


there be many things borne in the field, you muſt firſt 
name that which is immediately lying upon the held. 
Your expreſſions muſt be wy ſhort and expreſſive, with- 


out any expletives, needleſs repetitions, or particles, 


Such terms for the colours muſt be uſed, as are agreeable 
to the ſtation and quality of the bearer., All perſons be- 


.neath the degree of a noble, muſt have their coats. bla- 
zoned by colours and metals; noblemen by precious 


ftones, and kings and princes by planets. . 
BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner rind or 
bark. It may be conſidered as an afſemblage of ſtraight 
fibres ranged vertically and parallet to one an- 
other. g | | E's 
While the blea remains any thing ſoft, and retains 
ſomewhat of the nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble 
vegetation; but when it is grown abſolutely hard and 
woody, it can no longer contribute thereto. — 
BLEACHING, the art or method of whitening linens, 
ſtuffs, filks, hair, wax, &c. | | . 
This art, or rather the different proceſſes in which it 
conſiſts, being of the utmoſt importance to ſeveral manu- 
factures, the reader will not, we preſume, de diſpleafed 
to find it explained in a particular and intelligent 
manner. * £34 - 5: 3 
The proper materials for bleaching either linen yarn, 
or cloth, are wood- aſhes brought from Mufcovy and 
Germany, and Caſſoup, 'alfo a ſort of aſhes imported 
from Dantzick.. But the common wood - aſhes and weed- 
aſhes made in this kingdom, are as good as the beſt, un- 
leſs it be for bleaching cloth of a very high price. He 
that would bleach well, muſt be provided with a conve- 
nient bleaching- yard, bleaching-houſe, and all things 
ſuitable ; for ſhifts in trade fail in the event. He ought 


to have his bleaching-yard well watered. The nature of 


the water ought to be ſoft, ſuch as will break ſope. The 


yard ought to be fo fituated, as that in the drought of 


ſummer the trenches and pipes may be conſtantly fup- 
plied. As for the bleaching-houfe, it ought to be fur- 
niſhed with good coppers and boilers, good tubs for buck. 


ing, and alſo ſtands and vats for keeping the ſeveral forts. 
and degrees of lyes, and other great ſtands and vats for 
keeping the milk, or acidulated liquor. g 


In the bleaching of your yarn, you muſt firſt open each 


bank, and lay it in your bucking tub; then cover your 


yr with cold water, and let it ſteep for about nine 
ours: therefore let go that water by means of a 
cock, which ought to be fixed near the bottom of your 
tub; and then fill it again with water. Continue thus 


to ſteep and cleanſe your yarn from its filth, till ſuch - 


time as you perceive. that the water is no way foul that 
comes from it: then withdraw: your yarn out of your 
tub, and rinſe it well in clean water. After rinſing it, 
you muſt wring out all the water, by wringing three or 
four hanks at a time: then lay it out to dry in your 
bleaching-yard ; but be ſure never to beat or beetle it. 
By the time your yarn is perfectly rye you are to be 
provided with lye proper for bucking. The firſt bucking 


_=_ give your yarn, ought to be with your ſtrongeſt lye. 


our yarn being quite dry, you muſt dip three or four 
hanks at a time, and lay them in-your bucking tub, in 
the moſt equal and even manner that poſſibly you can; 
never preſſing them too much, to the end the lye may 
the better pierce and penetrate them. All your yarn 
being thus laid in your tub, put the remainder of your 
lye, in which you dip your yarn, into a pot or pan, and 
make a ſlow fire under it, taking care not to heat 


Tye ſo for the firſt five hours, whilſt you are thus bucking, 
but that you may be able to endure your hand in it. Your | 9 
fire made, you muſt very often take qut ſome of your lye, | or kinds you are to bleach ; and therefore the ant 
and pour it upon your yarn in your tub; then you muſt 
increaſe your fire gradually and ſlowly, ſo: as in four 
hours time more to bring your lye to boil during all 
you. muſt continue to take your lye out of 


which time, 
F875 


<4 CE. 


if 


| ing until it anſwers your ends. 


| 


B L. E 


your copper, and put it into your tub by mall 
at a time. When your lye begins to boil, you my 
doil on for three hours, during the whole time Tadin * 


— 


pouring your lye out of your copper into 'yourtub; 


vou will be twelve hours bucking your yarn. If Your He 
was ſtrong and good, your yarn wilt be brought to HN 
colour, if the improper preparing of ſome flax does tide 
hinder it: but where you find your yarn, or part of it lee, 
not attain to this yellow colour, you mult 'repedt Het. 
| V len-yoor yarn aſt. 
ficiently bucked for. your purpoſe, you"muſttake out, 
rinſe it in cold water, and wring it well; taking care 
wring but three or four hanks at a time, thut it 
better endure the labour. Be ſure never to beat 


in your 'bleacking-yard ; where it muſt he Eipolei 
the weather. for three or four days before u tat R. 
Wben that time is over, turn it, and let it if 


you do cloth, that it may whiten the ſooner,/andii 
ſhorter time upon the green. This bleaching mY 
was juſt now preſcribed to be given to your yarn{i 
intended to make it yery-white, but ehiefly "to eltunſe 
it from the filth that is incident to it, that your 


brought to a colour: when it eomes to be bean 
Wherefore bleach yout yarn for 2H kinds ef ls 
except cambricks and lawns, the yarn Where fo 
not be bleached before it be woven. | ©! - © 


operation, you muſt begin with it as yo did with wal 
COP by Keeping it in cold water in'your tub e 


urs; then change the water on it, tilFſuchtiniec wo 


rinſe, wring, and lay it out to bleach, obſerving 


When it hath lain three or four days thus on the g 


and is dry, you muſt take hold of each piece, "one aſter 
another, 


which you tie 
the folds, and fo. lay it in 
two ſelvedges upwards. 
have placed as much cloth in your tub as will covert 


.but that your lye may penetrate to all parts equaliyganl 


at the-fame time you muſt obſerve, never, 1 —— 4 


buck your cloth but when it is very dry. 


have laid the firſt range of cloth in your tub, you mes 


pot as much milk-warm tye on it as- will fue 
ſoak through all parts of your cloth. Then youme 
lay another range in the fame manner as you Wau 


ther, obſerving the directions, in relation to dd 
ought to be of very ſtrong lye ; but aſterwar zen 
cloth grows nearer to its perfection of whiteneſs, let 


This you muſt perform ſucceſſively as m 
ſee occaſion, according to the nature of the cloth, 
yard to the buck, before you begin to uſe it with milk; 
ſtill giving it weaker lye after the two firſt buck 
and conſtantly obſerving to water your cloth on 
graſs, ſo as never to fuffer it to be dry during theſe 
bleachings. It is impoſſible to preſcribe a certain rule, 
or to direct the preciſe number of buckings that ought 
to be given to cloth; becauſe that depends on the ors 


= 
p 


ence and+judgmerit of the bleacher muſt guide- 

| therein. ; 
khan your-coarſe or ſtiff ſtubborn cloths will do: but 
both ſorts muſt be dry when you put them into the milk; 


ſt let it 8 


it, as hath been already obſerved. Then ſpread N 3 


the ſide that ib undermoſt be as god à colour Wn 
other. You muſt water yarn on the bleaching g 


may be the thicker and ſtronger, and wich 9 
t BLEACEING e Linen Cloth; In order td perſom ti 


* 
o o1 
3 
— 


can pereeive that the water is no longer diene 8 


ſtantly to water it ſo as never to ſuffer it to be ff,. 


by the ſelvedge, and draw the cloth %%%, 
ſtil] holding it in the moſt even manner that yourran,.- 
until you come to the farther end, with the o 
ur cloth very looſely in the . 
his you muſt” de u 


_ 
-+Y 


* 
. 
'S 


bottom of it, taking care not to pack the cloth fee, 


firſt ; pour on more lye until that be ſoaked-as e | 
was; and continue to do ſo till your tub be full- 
| done, you muſt begin to buck, for twelve hours = ry 
given for the former article. Your, two firſt bucking 1 
ſhould abate of that ſtrength in proportion 'as. Jour: 
you make it rotten and unſerviceable by over-ſtrong ye b 
After each bucking you muſt carry it ſtraight th 
bleaching-yard, where it ought to lie forty-eight hows” 
times as 1 


the buck to the bleaching- yard, and from the dleaching* * 


our thin fine cloths will bleach much f, 
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ich will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 4 quantity of Wa- 
— acid by oil of vitriol, in the enn of 
half an ounce of the latter to a gallon of the former. 
- The milking of cloth or laying it in an acidulated li- 
uor, was not uſed till of late ; but it is found by expe- 
rience to contribute y to bri cloth to a good co- 
lour. It has been already obferved, that you muſt have 
Jarge tubs or vats for the keeping of your milk. Theſe 
vats, which ſhould hold a ton or two a- piece, you ought 
to keep full of butter-milk, or four milk, as it is com- 
monly called, ſkimmed milk, whey, and the like, mixed 
ether ; there to ſtand and ſour until you have occafion 
to uſe them. It is very rare that your milk es too 
ſour ; but if at any time it ſhould, abate its foatnefs by 
adding cold water. When your cloth is dry, and ready 
to be milked, have a great tub with milk ſet half-way in 
the ground. Your cloth being well foaked therein, you 
9 preſs it down with heavy planks or weights, ſo as It 
may not be raiſed by the fermentation that will be jet = 
milk or acid liquor. When the cloth has Jain a- ne, 
take care that theſe weights be ſufficient; and that your 
planks be neither of new oak or alder, for thoſe woods 
ſpoil and ſtain cloth much, as will alfo feveral ſorts | 
of ſtones, if laid upon cloth either in the tubs or in the 
field. Thus your cloth muſt ſteep for atleaſt forty-eight 
hours ; or, if you pleaſe, for three days and three nights 3 
for it will be ſo much the better for the cloth: then ſpread 
it on the green, and, water it well, to prevent its drying 
with the milk or acid in it; when this 1s ſufficiently done 
by watering, you muſt rinſe the cloth, and wath it well 
with a lather of fope. Your next buſineſs is to buck the | 
cloth again juſt as it comes from the ſope-ſuds ; and 
when bucked, you muſt, without further rinſing, ſpread 
it on the graſs in your bleaching-yard : there it muff re- 
main expoſed tothe air for two days and two nights, and 
be conſtantly watered in the day-time, when you lay it 
out to bleach. This wn muſt be repeated fax, fe- 
ven, or eight times ſucceſſively, until you percerve your 
cloth is come to the colour you deſire to give it; that is, 
u muſt milk, then bleach, then waſh, then dope, and 
duck by turns, until you attain your end; for it is im- 
to a certain rule, becauſe of the va- 
riety of cloth: only this muſt be obſerved, that each time 
you buck, you muſt ſpend twelve hours, during all which 
time you ought to be conſtantly lading or pouring the 


an hour, or thereabouts ; then take it off the fire, ſtrain 
it into another veſſel with warm water, in proportion to 
the cloth ybu deſign to dreſs, taking 
ſtirring, breaking and diſſolving tc 
the whole may be of an equal thickneſs or conſiſtency. 
When this part of the operation is hniſhed, mix powder 
blue in water, in ſuch proportion as you would give your 
cloth a higher or a lower colour, and add it to your 
ſtarch prepared as above. By this means you may make 
your ſtarch thicker or thinner, as you think will be beſt 
adapted to your cloth. Take 


the 35 fo your bleaching-yard 


make. 


lye into you tub, according to the former directions; for 
other wi may chance to burn your cloth, eſpecially 
when the lye grows hot. This rule is alſo cunſtantly to 
be obſerve cloth be very dry when you day it 


that 
an the milk or 222 This laft time you milk 
cloths, you ought, inſtead of the wiual wafhing or ri 
to la m in an open ciſtem; where people wich dean 
feet thould tread them very well for half an hour at leaſt. 
That done, waſh them with clean water, until you per- 
ceive the fluid to be no way diſcoloured : then having 
made your bucking«tub very clean, lay your clochs in it 
juſt as you did —— and ſteep them in warm water for 
an hour: then let go that water, and ſteep them a fecond 
time in water fomewhat warmer, ſor an hour longer: let 
that water go likewiſe, and ſteep your cloths a thind time 
in water yet warmer than the former; but not ſo hot as to 
boil. I his laſt ſteeping need not be near ſo long as the 
preceding; half an hour is ſuicient. Then take out 
your cloth, rinſe and wring it well, that t may be cleanſod 
from the lye, milk, or acid liquor, and ſope, and made 
more ſuſceptible of receiving the ſtarch and blue; which | 
18 the next aperation. 
It is impofſfible to preſcribe a certain rule for preparing 
of ſtarch to dreſs your cloth, becauſe of the great variety 
of cloths which-muft be ade: :fme thin cloths require a 
thicker and more ſubſtantial ſtarch than coarſer cloths 
do; therefore it is Tequiſite that bleachers thould have, 
ſome experience and knowledgethere in. Every laundreſs 
knows how to make ſtarch, and prepare it for the beauti- 
fying of her linen: but the ſtarch made uſe of in this 
trade is much thinner than theirs. The way to make it 
1s this : Fill the boiler or pan, wherein you deſign to 
make your ſtarch, about three quarters full of water; 
when the water boils, pour into it as much ſtarch diſſolved 


' "There is 


BL E 


great care to keep it 
the clods of ſtarch, that 


great care never to uſe 
or ftone-blue ; becauſe it gives a dull dark colour. 


indigo, 
When you have thus prepared your water for ſtarchin 


and bluing, put your cloth into it; and when it is 
ſoaked, take it out, wring it very hard, and ſpread it on 
to dry. You will ge- 


nerally find that the blue will ſettle in ſome parts of your 


cloth more than in others: in which caſe you muſt, with 
a clean cloth wet in water, rub ſuch parts till you bring 
them down to the colour 


ought to have. Your cloths 
being now well ſtarched and blued, according to the cir- 
cumſtances or nature thereof, and being very dry, either 
fold them up youfſelf, or ſend them to a lapper. 

It is neceſſary to add a word or two in reference to the 
preparing of lye for bucking yout cloth. It has been 
already mentioned, that the beft aſhes yet known in the 
world, are wood-afhes and caſſoup. But it is impoffible 


| to preſcribe ſuch a rule as would render a perſon entirely 


ignorant of the bleaching trade perfect; for it is in this, 
as in every other mechanical trade, requiſite, that the 
perſon employed ſhould have experience and judgment 
enough to know the ee or im perfection of the ma- 
terials to be employed: but thoſe who have oceaſion to 
make uſe of wood - aſhes, and caſſoup, will find that the 
following directions will be of great ſervice, Caſſoup 
and wood- aſhes are very hard; therefore you muſt reduce 
them ſeverally intò powder ; then to each hogſhead of 
har” ere put 50 or 60 pound-weight of cafſoup, if 
you defign to make a caſſoup- lye; or the like weight of 
wood-aſhes, if you intend to make your lye of that ma- 
terial: and fo in proportion as to the quantity you woulè 
Having boiled your aſhes in the water about half 
an hour, take the fire from under the copper, that the lye 
may ſettle ; which it will not do whilft there is any heat 
under it. The liquor being clear, lade it gently from off 
the aſhes, and put it into a vat; where you muſt keep ic 
apart from the reſt, till you have occaſion to uſe it: then 
put the ſame quantity of water into your copper as at firſt, 
and when it is ſettled, lade it off as before into another 
large vat, which ought to be twice or thrice bigger than 


» || your former, becauſe you muſt mix the ſecond and third 


E together. The third is made in the ſame manner as 
the two former. The two latter lyes are ſtrengthene 

by adding as much of the firſt as you judge neceſſary: but 
be ſure to obſerve this rule ; let your lye be rather ſome- 
what too weak than too ſtrong, becauſe the former m 

be ſupplied by re-bucking your cloth, but if the latter 
mould happen, it will burn and deſtroy the whole. You 
will not extract the whole ſtrength of your aſhes by theſe 
lyes, and therefore muſt afterwards take them out of your | 
boiler, and lay them into a kind of maſh tub, with the 
dottom Tenced with ſtraw in order to prevent the aſhes 
clodding about'the hole : then pour either hot or cold wa- 
ter upon them, and let the whole be well mixed or maſhed 
together z and after twenty-four hours ſoaking, draw it 
oft as you do wort. This you Thould repeat as long as 


| ies find any ſtrength in the aſhes, and keep theſe ſeveral 


es together, wherewith you may abate the force of your 

rongeſt lyes, in propartion as you find your cloth to 
grow nearer the colour deſired. You will find theſe 
wood- aſhes and caſſaups, after you have extracted all the 
lye you can, very uſeful for manuring cold grounds. 

2 gregpt difference between caſſoup and wood- 
aſhes. The firſt, being of a hard, harſh quality, is more 
proper for your fuſt buckings, before you put your cloth 
to the milk or acidulated water : it ſearches and pierces 


in water, as will compleatly fill your boiler ; keep it 
r e i it burn, and let it boil for half 


the cloth with more force than the other: but after milk- 


ing, the wood-aſhes are molt proper; for by their ſoft 
oily quality, they nouriſh the cloth, and at the ſame time 
cleanſe it from its hlth. The caſſoup, if uſed after the 


| milking or acidulating of S ag cloth, may make it too 


X X thin ; 


BLE 


ſons; for nothing will ſo effectually bring goods into re- 
putation, and advance trade, as an hone conſcientious 
diſcharge of duty in a dealer. | | 

In caſe caſſoup cannot be had, you may make uſe of 
wood-aſhes or pot aſhes inſtead of it. The aſhes of any 
wood or plant, particularly ferns and whins, or furze, are 
good for bleaching cloth. 


Explanation of Plate XVI. 
| Fig. 1. is the bleaching- yard, or green meadow, where 
a,b, c, d, e, fi E, b. i, I, 1, m, u, o, ps repreſent the pieces of 
inen ſpread on the graſs. The ſpaces between the ſe- 
veral pieces are ſmall canals of water, which is frequently 
thrown with ſcoops upon the linen, 


A, B, C, Fig. 2. are tubs in which the pieces of linen 


are ſoaped, y ; | ; 
D, D, E, E, the ſtand or frame on which they are 
ſupported. X, X, X, wooden pails. E, E, diſhes for 


holding the my G, G, upright pieces on which the | 


diſhes are placed. 


ſtrong e. G, H, I, other backs for receiving the 
lye when it has acquired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, 
in the backs D, E, F. B, another back, into which the 
aſhes are thrown out of the backs D, E, F. 

A, a furnace in which the lyes are boiled. B, a large 
tub for receiving the ſecond and third lies, and from 
which there is à paſſage into the back C, where it is 
ſuffered to ſettle. | | 

P, Q, 8, other furnaces for heating the lye. V, V, Ts 
the fire places of the furnaces P, Q,R,S. 

K,L,M,N, large tubs for bucking the cloth or yarn, 


placed oppoſite to the furnaces P, Q, R, S; during which 


operation the lye returns into the furnaces by means of 
the pipes X. 

BLEACHING of Hair is done by ſpreading the hair to 
be bleached upon the graſs, in the fame manner as linen, 
after it has been firſt waſhed out in a lixivious water. 


This Tye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the | Fig. 3. is a ſtage of wood, tonſiſting of fourteen ſqum 


hair to ſo perfect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced 
perſon may be deceived therein; there being ſcarce any 
way of detecting the artifice, but by boiling and drying 


it; which leaves the hair of the colour of a dead walnut-. from one another, in which pins and ſticks are placed. 


tree leaf. — 5 * "OE. 

BLEACHING of Silt. The ſilk, _ yet raw, is put 
into a linen bag, and thrown into a veſlel of boiling river 
water, in which ſope has been diſſolved, and thus boiled 
for two or three hours; the bag "og turned ſeveral 
times, taken out and beaten, then waſhed out in cold 
water, and wrung out ſlightly, and thrown info a veſſel 
of cold water, mixed with ſope and a little indigo. 

The indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt that is obſervable 
in white ſilks. | 25 

When it has been taken out of the ſecond veſſel, it is 
wrung out, and all the water and ſope ſqueezed out, 
ſhook out to untwiſt, and ſeparate the dende and hung 
up in the air in a kind of ſtove, made on purpoſe, in 
which ſulphur is burnt, the vapour of which gives the 
laſt degree of whiteneſs to the lk. 2 

BLEACHING ef Moollen Stuff. There are three methods 
of whitening woollen- ſtuffs; the firſt is with water and 
ſope, the ſecond is with vapour of ſulphur, the third 
with chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur. 

For the firſt, when the ſtuffs are come from the fulling- 
mill, they are to be put into ſoped water pretty hot, and 
worked afreſh by force of arms over a bench, which fi- 
niſhes the whitening which the fulling-mill had begun; 
in the laſt place they are to be waſhed out in fair water 
and dried ; this is called the natural way of bleaching. 

The ſecond method is what is commonly called bleach- 
ing by the flower; the ſtuff is firſt waſhed in river 
water, and then put to dry on poles, and when it is half 
dry, ſpread out in a kind of ftove, wherein ſulphur is 
burnt, the vapour of which diffuſing itſelf, ſticks by little 


and little over all the ſtuffs, and glves it a fine whiten- | 


ing. 

The third method is thus; after the ſtuffs have been 
waſhed, they are to be thrown into cold water, impreg- 
nated with chalk and indigo, ih which they are well agi- 
tated: they are waſhed afreſh in elder water, then half 
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thin ; each therefore ſhould be uſed in their proper ſea- | 


'} The common yellow wax is firſt reduced in 


11. „E, F, ſquare backs for holding the firſt or 
7 


r 
„. * 


dcied on poles, and then, ſpread in a ſtove ti tec | 
vapour of the ſulphur, which finiſhes the bleach; 6 
This is to be remembered, that when a ſtu — 3 
received the ſteam of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive z 
1 dye, except black and blue. 8 * 
LEACHING of Max, the operation of chan es 
colour of the —— into a beautiful white If dar | 
in the following manner. IR. 


ins, by melting it, and throwing it while hat ing cold” | 
water, or ſpreading it into very thin cakes; The 
thus granulated or Jatted, is placed in the open ** 
linen cloths, where it remains night and day, it being | 
neceſſary that it be expoſed bath to the rays'of the "Ay 
and the influence of the dew. After thug lying a conk. 
derable time, it is again melted and granglated, or flac 
tened into cakes, and once more expoſed to the action of 
"a _ _ dew. Thels operations are altetnatgly pet... 
ormed till the wax acquired the uifte de 
hon ; 4 wy \ No * 

hen the ſun an ave perfectly bleached d 

wax, it is melted for the laſt . — of the 5 
per with a ladle, and poured, by means of a do 
funnel, into ſhallow moulds or round cavities f 
in a board, the moulds being previouſly wetted with 
cold water, that the wax may not flick to then; 
and in this manner the cakes of white wan we 
in the ſhops are made. Theſe cakes are then-taken dt 
of the moulds, and again expoſed to the action of the air, 
dew, and ſun, for two days and two nights, in order t 
dry them thoroughly, and render them more 
rent, 2 | 


Explanation of Plate XVII. 1 


The upper compartment of the plate 
bleaching- yard for wax, filled with three on 
which the wax, after being melted and granulated, of ra. 
ther laminated, in the melting-houſe, is expoſed to the 
action of the ſun, air, and dew. | e fy 


Sis . 


reſents i 


- : 
« 
* 
” 


compartments, and ſupported at each angle by perpeiid 


cular pieces of wood. In the frame or external pat 
the ſtage a number of holes are bored at equal allen 


Fig. 2. repreſents another ſtage, with the piu & 
Ricks placed in the holes. 1 | 0 N 
Fig. 1. is another ſtage, covered with linen cloths, and 
on thoſe cloths a quantity of wax, after being melted 
and laminated, is placed, in order to receive the influente 
of the ſun, air, and dew. The ſides of the cloths are 
faſtened to the ſticks thruſt into the holes, by means of 
crotchets or braces ſewed to the ſelvedges. 
The lower compartment of the plate is a plan of the 
melting houſe ; a perſpective view of the internal part 
5 is given in the upper compartment of plate 
A, A, A, are furnaces or coppers for melting the 
— 5 They are made of copper, and well tinned on the 
inſide. | * | N 
B, C, are large tubs into which the wax runs in a melted 
ſtate from the coppers, by means of proper cocks, as m 
be ſeen in the perſpective view on plate XVIII, and there 
ſuffered to ſettle. | | | 


BB, CC, are tubs of the ſame kind, and ſupply the 
places of the former. | 

D, E, are large veſſels in the form of bathing tubs, 
containing a proper quantity of cold water. 

F, F, are cocks for letting the water out of the bath- 
ing- tubs. | | 

H, H, are cylinders. 5 2:87 

I, I, ſtools for the perſons to fit on, when they tum 
the cylinders. Nh V 

G, the mouth of the fink or drain. *4 

K, L, a wooden ſtand for ſupporting the boards in 
— the moulds for caſting the wax into cakes, r 
ormed. | | 

R, 8, another ſtand of the ſame kind, covered with the 
boards, filled with moulds. LY 


Explanation of Plate XVIII. 8 
The upper compartment of this plate is a 1 ug 


view of the interior part of the above melting - houſe. 
; * , 
| 3 
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che coppers in which the wax is melted. be 
: 2 =s ubs for receiving the wax from the cop- 
1 after it is melted, and where it ſtands to ſettle. 
FD E, large veſſels in the form of i ; 
H, H, cylinders ; that belonging to the tu E, is repre- 
ſented as turned round by the woman, . 1. * a 
The figures 7, 8, in the tub D, 1 2 ent a ſquare bar, 
and a board, extending from one ſide of the tub to the 
other. The bar 7 is faſtened to the ſides of the tub, in 
order to ſupport the board 8, which ſcrapes off the wax 
from the cylinder, when it is turned round in the tub. 
The other veſſel E has alſo a bar and board of the ſame 
kind, but are not expreſſed there, in order to ſhew the 
ylinder. | 
; FF. are cocks, through which the ſuperfluous water 
is conveyed out of the tubs to the ſink G. 
R, 8, a ſtand on which the board containing the moulds 
laced. 
eff, an axis, furniſhed with four levers or ſtaves, on 
which the rope T V Y, paſſing over the pulley V, is 
wound, in order to hoiſt up the tub B, when its contents 
are drawn off into the veſſel E, and place the tub marked 
B B in its room. In order to this, three cords are faſtened 
to the end of the rope at Y, and fixed to three different 
ſtaves of the tub. The other tub C is alſo taken away 
in the ſame manner, and that marked C C, placed in its 
room, by means of a rope paſſing over the pulley W. 
Fig. 2. repreſents a man employed in lading the granu- 
lated or rather laminated wax, out of the bathing-tub E, 
into the baſket NW. ; 
Fig. 3. another perſon wheeling away the wax in the 
daſket 6, in order to convey it to the bleaching-yard. 


Lower Compartment of Plate XVIII. 


Fig. 2. is a ſection of that part of the contrivance by 
which the wax is laminated by means of the cylinder 
already deſcribed. K repeſents the tub B in the upper 
compartment, and which receives the melted wax from 
the coppers. C, the ſpigget. 5, a diſh pierced with a 

reat number of holes, Tr which the melted wax 
| emi] 3» 3, 4, one ſide of the ſupport of the diſh 5. 
2, 2, the upper extremities of the ſection of a conical 
tube, ſupporting another of the ſame kind, having a hole L, 
through which the wax paſſes into the conical tube 2, 2, 
ſupported by the board 1 5, 1 a, and through a long and 
ſlender ſlit in which the wax is — in a thin ſtream 
on the ſurface of the cylinder , e. "The dotted lines C, c, 
repreſent the manner in which the ſupporters a, ö, are 
extended to the ſide of the tub g, as they cannot be ſeen 
becauſe of the cylinder d, e. | 

Fig. 3. A hand-board for placing the laminated wax on 
the cloths ſpread on the ſtages. | | 

Fig. 4. An inſtrument for ſtirring the wax iti the cop- 
pers while it is melting. | mung | 

Fig. 5. A double funnel of copper tinned, with which 
the workmen fill the moulds when the wax is caſt into 
* A, A, two handles by which the funnel is lifted, 

„B, the two apertures through which the wax runs into 
the moulds. | * i. 

Fig. 5. Numb. 2. A funnel of copper well tinned: Tt 
is placed in the coppers A, A, A, in order to prevent 
their being entirely empty. | £ 

Fig. 5. Numb. 3. A copper pot tinned, for taking the 
melted wax out of the coppers, and pouring it into the 
double funnel, | | —_ 

BLEEDING, or BLoop-LsTTiNnG, the operation of 


taking blood from any part of the body, either by the 
lancet, leeches, or cupping. See PHLEBOToOMY, Cup- 
PING, &c. a 

Dr. Pringle obſerves, that bleeding is the moſt indiſ- 
penſable of all remedies in inflammatory diſeaſes; to the 


delaying of which too long, or not repeating it, are chiefly | 


owing the bad conſequences of colds, as dangerous fe- 
vers, rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. - He obſerves far- 
ther, that, in general, young practitioners are apt to be 
too ſparing in letting blood, by which means many lives 


are loſt : for a ſurgeon may be aſſured a ſoldier will never 
complain of a cough, or pains with inflammatory ſymp- 


toms, wherein bleeding is not neceſſary; and from the 
lizineſs of the blood, and continuance of the complaints, 


© is to judge of the neceſſity of repeating it, which, in 


layed. In inflammatory 


.caſe of a ſtitch, or difficult breathing, is never to be des 
caſes, from twelve to fifteen 
ounces may be taken for the firſt bleeding, and ſomewhat 
leſs for all the reſt ; and when it is neceſſary to exceed 
this quantity, it may be proper to follow Celſus's fule, in 
minding the colour of the blood whilſt it flows, and when 
it is of a blackiſh caſt, which is always the caſe in diffi- 
cult breathing and great inflammations, to let it run till 
it becomes more florid. In all caſes where plentiful 
bleeding is indicated, it is beſt to do it in bed, to prevent 
fainting : and we may obſerve, that a perſon will bear the 
loſs of a much greater quantity of blood, if the ſtream is 
ſmall, than by a large orifice, which ſome have thought 
neceſſary for making a more ſpeedy revulſion. 

Bleeding is highly neceſlary in the phrenitis, ophthal- 
mia, quinſy, rheumatiſm, cough, hectic fits, and, in ge- 
neral, in all inflammatory caſes. Pringle's Obſerv. on the 
"x of the Army. 

t is to be obſerved, however, that, in malignant and 
putrid diſorders, bleeding frequently renders them more 
malignant, and therefore to be omitted, or at leaſt not 
repeated, unleſs there appear evident marks of inflamma- 
tions. | 

BLEEDING at the Noſe, an hæmorrhage from that organ 
of the body, owing to the more plentiful appulſe 
blood to the noſtrils by a ſtronger motion of the heart, 
whereby the ſmall arteries in the pituitary coat become 
turgid, and too much diſtended, till at length they gape, 
and the blood ruſhes out. * 

A — of the noſe may be promoted when perſons 
of ſedentary lives, that indulge their appetitesz and ſo be- 
comes plethoric, put their blood into extraordinary 451 
tation by violent paſſions and exerciſe, by ſpirituous li- 
_ pices, heating, volatile medicines, hot baths, or 

uddenly qr their feet, | 

Likewiſe the ſudden change of air from hot to cold, 
and cold to hot, by fits, eſpecially at the equinoxes, oy 
cauſe this bleeding ; as alfo when from cold and moiſt, 
the air becomes highly elaſtic, and vite verſa, Thoſe 
moreover are liable to it who are afflicted with rheumatic, 


fevers or ſpaſms, It ſometimes happens before the erup- 
tions of the ſmall pox and meaſles, and to thoſe who have 
loſt a large limb; or who labour under obſtructions of 
the liver and ſpleen ; hence, in an inveterate ſcurvy, 
dropſy, and cachexy, there often happens a fatal hæmorr- 


hage. 

Ie differs much as to the quantity; ſome loſe only a 
few drops, ſome ſeveral ounces, and ſome five or fix 
pounds, No oo is more apt to return, which 
it does to ſome in a few days, to others in a few 
hours, | 

To the plethoric it is generally ſalutary; and there are 
many inſtances of a vertigo, a ſcotomia, dull, heavy pains 
of the head, phretzy;and even an epilepſy, being carried 
off by a bleeding at the noſe. On the contrary, from its 
ſuppreſſion, there have atiſen vertigoes, apoplexies, epi- 
lephes, convulſions, noiſe in the ears, and hardneſs of 
hearing, and even à gutta ſerena. oe | 
_ "Theſe hæmorrhages are critical and ſalutary'in a ſyne- 
chüs on a ſemicritical day; that is, between the third 


fevers are generally cauſed by a plethora, they are carried 
off that' way. | | | 

But enormous and long continued bleedings at the 
noſe, when they ariſe from ſpaſms of the internal parts, 
and are preceded with coldneſs of the extreme parts, and 
fainting fits, generally terminate in death. 


loſs of ſtrength, it is exceeding dangerous. In chronical 
difeaſes, wherein the viſcera are decayed, it is fatal, 
which often happens to the cachectic and hydropic. 
When the blood and humours abound, and the blood, 
by an expanſive force and turgeſcency, hinders a free cir- 
culatioh through the ſmalleſt veſſels, and ſo brings on this 
hemorrhage ; which happens chiefly when the patient is 
young, in the vernal ſeaſon, after violent exerciſe, ot 
from ſome ſtrong or ſpirituous liquors after it. After a 
revulſion by bleeding there is nothing equal to nitre to 


ou the orgaſm of the blood, and to relax the ſpaſtic 


ſtricture, Next to theſe are vegetable acids, ſuch as the 


juice 


nephritic, arthritic, and iſchiadic pains, or who have 


fourth, or on a critical day, viz. the ſeventh ; for as theſe. 


In ſpotted and malignant feyers, attended with great 
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juice of Seville oranges, barberties, the water and juice 
of wood-ſorrel, but more eſpecially the diluted ſpirit of 
vitriol, tincture of roſes, made with the water of wood- 
ſorrel and the, ſpirit of vitriol, and drank with ſpring- 
water. Five or ſix ſpoonfuls of the common tincture o 
roſes may be given at a time, and repeated as occaſion 
requires. | 
f the bleeding is very inordinate, it will be proper to 
uſe cooling emulſions, gentle or ſtrong opiates to mode- 
rate the ſpaſtic ſtrictures, as occaſion ſhalt require. Cam- 
hire, mixed with nitre and calx of antimony, will be 
highly neceſſary, if the matter of exanthemata or cuta- 
neous eruptions is the cauſe of the haemorrhage, as 18 
often the caſe. | 2 

A revulſion may be made from the head by bleeding in 
the lower parts; then by temperate pediluvia, and put- 
ting the hands into warm water. ; 

As there is often an acrid bilious matter lodged in the 
hypochondria, the parent of wind and ſpaſms, the pow- 
der of rhubarb will be proper, mixed with a few grains 
of tartar vitriolate and nitre ; as alſo emollient and car- 
minative clyſters, with a due proportion of oil. 

Externally, refrigerants may be mixed with diſcutients, 
and applied to the forchead, noſe and neck. 

But it muſt be noted, that when the patient is ple- 
thoric, the blcedin muſt not be ſtopped haſtily, if at all; 
nor when the — 4 in women have been ſuppreſſed, or 
the lochia, or the bleeding piles in men accuſtomed 
thereto; much leſs muſt a Lan be attempted when 
the bleeding itſelf is periodical. 

In perſons of a bilious conſtitution, cold water alone 
drank freely, has had a good effect. ; 

BLEND-METAL ron, a coarſe fort of iron from 
Staffordſhire mines, uſed for making nails and heavy 
ware; in ſome places alſo for horſe- ſhoes. GT 

BLEYME, in farriery, an inflammation in a horſe's 
hoof, occaſioned by blood putrified in the inner part of 
the coffin towards the heel, between the ſole and the 
coffin- bone. 

There are three ſorts of bleymes; the firſt, bred in 
ſpoiled wrinkled feet with narrow heels, are uſually ſeated 
in the inward or weakeſt quarter; the ſecond, beſides the 
uſual ſymptoms of the rk, infects the griſtle, and muſt 
be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter bone; the third 
is occaſioned by ſmall ſtones and gravel between the ſhoe 
and the ſole. For a cure, they pare the foot, let out the 


matter, if any, and dreſs the fore, like the prick of the 


nail, | 
BLIGHT. There is nothing fo deſtructive to a fruit 
garden as blights; nor is there any thing in the buſineſs 
of gardening which requires more of our ſerious atten- 
tion than the endeavouring to prevent or guard againſt 
this great enemy of gardens. © WM 1 | 
In order, therefore, to remedy this evil, it will be ne- 
cellary firſt to underſtand the true cauſes of blights ; and, 
although many curious perſons have attempted to explain 


the cauſes of them, yet very few of them have yet come 
near the truth, except the reverend and learned Dr. Hales, | 


who hath, in his curious book, intitled Vegetable Statics, 
given us ſome accurate experiments upon the growth 
and perſpiration of plants; together with the various ef- 
fects the air has upon vegetables; that by carefully at- 
tending thereto, together with diligent obſervations, we 
need ſeldom to be at a loſs how to account for the cauſes 
of blights whenever they may nñaͤppen. 
Blights are often cauſed by a continued eaſterly wind, 
for ſeveral days together, without the intervention of 
ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which the perſpiration 
of the tender bloſſoms is ſtopped ; ſo that, in a ſhort time, 


their colour is changed, and they wither and decay: and 


if it ſo bappens, that there is a long continuance of the 
ſame weather, it equally affects the tender leaves; for 
their perſpiring matter is hereby thickened, and rendered 


_ ,ghatinous, cloſely adhering to the ſurfaces of the leaves, 
and becomes a proper nutriment to thoſe ſmall infects, 
which are always found preying upon the leaves and 


tender branches of fruit-trees, whenever this blight 


Þb 8. 


Ihe beſt remedy for this diſtemper, that I have yet 
known to ſucceed, is, gently to waſh and ſprinkle over 


the trees, from time to time, with common water; that 


f | to clear them, if poſſible, from all this glutin 


permits, is the beſt and ſureſt method that hath, yet been 


5 L 1 


is, ſuch as hath not had any thing ſteeped in i as! 
ſooner this is performed, ao Mets we pte the 
the better; and, if the youhg and tender hooks fader, 
be much infected, wath thei with a woollen died f 
a 
that their reſpiration may not be obſtructed ; Hiker, 
place ſome broad flat pans or tubs of water near the x, 
that the vapours exhaled froth it may be rectived trees, 


greatly help them; but whenever this operation of 


that the moiſture may be exhaled before the cold 410 
night comes on; eſpecially if the nights are frofty : 
8 1 De _ res 2 ſun ſhines very hot en he 
wall, which woul: ubject to ſcotch u f 
bloſſoms. | | v0 * 
Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring is, tha boary 
froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot ſun-ſhine in the 
day-time ; which is the moſt ſudden and cettain deftroyer 
of fruits that is known: for the cold of the nigh 
the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and the ſun rifin hot 
upon the walls before the moiſture is dried fron? . 
bloſſoms, which being in ſmall globules, collects the 
of the ſun, a ſcalding head is therefore acquired, wha 
ſcorches the tender flowers, and other parts of the 
plants, | Pe,” e 
But there is another fort of blight, againſt which þ 7. 
very difficult to guard our Mui trons ; this is «ly 
ing froſty mornings, which often happen at the time 
when the trees are in flower, or while the fruit is 
young, and occaſion the bloſſoms or fruit to 15 
and ſometimes the tender parts of the ion and 
are injured thereby. | 
Ihe only method yet found out to prevent this mil. 
chief, is by carefully covering the walls, either with mats, 
canvas, reeds, &c. which being faſtened fo as not to be 
diſturbed with the wind, and ſuffered to remain on dun 


the night, by taking them off every day, if the weather 


uſed in this caſe ; which, although it has been fli 
and thought of little ſervice by i yet the — 
their being not ſo ſerviceable as has been expected, was, 
becauſe they have not been rightly uſed, by ing the 
trees to remain too long covered ; by which means the 
younger branches and leaves have been rendered tod 
weak to endure the open air, when they are expoſed wit; 
which has often proved of worſe conſequence to trees, 
than if they had remained entirely uncovered: whereas, 
when the covering beforementioned has been 
as it ought to be, it has proved very ſerviceable to fruits ; 
and many times, when there has been almoſt a genen 
deſtruction of fruits in the neighbouring ens, there 
has been a plenty of them in ſuch places where they tae 
been covered; and though the expence of it may to ſome 
ſeem very great, yet, if theſe coverings are fixed near the 
upper part of the wall, and are faſtened to-pullicy, ſos % 
be drawn up, or let down, it will be ſoon and eaſily dune; 
and the ſucceſs will ſufficiently pay the trouble. 
But there is another ſort of blight 'that ſometimes 
comes later in the ſpring, viz. in April or Mays whids 
often very deſtructive to orchaxds, and open | 
and againſt which we know no remedy. This id b 
is called a fire-blaſt, which, in a few hours, -hath not 
only deftroyed the fruit and leaves, but many times pas 
of trees, and ſometimes whole ones have been K 
It. 1 
7 This is ſuppoſed to be effected by volumes of tin. 
rent flying vapours, which, among the many forms tief 
revolve into, may ſometimes approach ſo near 03 


lower ſurfaces, as thereby to make the beams of the fu 
converge enough to ſcorch the plants or trees they 6 
upon, in proportion to the greater or leſs' convergence 
the ſun's rays. - | | 
The learned Boerhaave, in his Theory of Chemin, 
obſerves, that thoſe white clouds, which appear in ſun 
mer- time, are, as it were, ſo many mirrors and oc 
exceſſive heat; theſe cloudy mirrors are ſ | 7 
ſometimes concave, polygonous, &c. when the face ol 
heavens is covered with ſuch wild clouds, the ſun lining 


among them, muſt, of neceſſity, produce A Y heat; 
| 1 


ttees, it will keep their tender parts in a duRile "he "h 
ing the trees is performed, it ſhould” be early in 6 | 


hemiſphere, or hemicylinder, either in their upper | 


„ 

- many of his rays, which would otherwiſe 
beat N age. BY Ber Tack fy hereby reflected to us: 
Login; pre the clouds on the op- 
thus, if the ſun be on one ſide, and he clou Op 

te one, they will be perfe& burning glafles, _ 100 

e have ſometimes,” continued he, obſerved a kind c 
hollow clouds, full of hail and ſnow; during the conti- 
nuance of which, the heat was extreme; fioce, by ſuch 
condenſation, they were enabled to refle&t more Rrongly: 
after this came a ſharp cold, and then the clouds diſ- 
charged their hail in great quantities; to which ſucceeded 
a moderate warmth. Frozen concave clouds, therefore, 
by their great refleQions, - produce a vigorous heat; and 
the ſame, when- reſolved, exceſſive cold. Whence, as 
Dr. Hales obſerves, we ſee that blaſts may be occaſioned 
by che reſlections of the clouds, as well as by the above- 
mentioned refraction of denſe tranſparent vapours. 

Againſt this enemy to fruits, &c, as hath been already 
faid, there is no guatd to our plantations, nor any remed 
to cure it: but as this more frequently happens in ci 

antations, where the ſtagnating vapouts from the earth, 
and the plentiful perſpirations from the trees, are pent in 
for want of a free air to difflpate and diſpel them; which 
are oſten obſerved, in ill weather, to aſcend in ſo plen- 
tiful a manner, as to be ſeen by the naked eye, but eſpe- 
cially with reflecting teleſcopes, ſo as to małe a clear and 
diſtinct object, become dim and tremulous, than in thoſe 
that are planted at a greater diſtance, or are not ſurround- 
ed with hills or $; this directs us, in the firft plant- 
ing of orchards, &c. that we ſhould allow a greater diftance 
detween the trees, and make choice of clear healthy ſi- 
tuations, that the air may freely paſs between the trees, 
to diffipate thoſe vapours before they are formed into ſuch 
volumes, whereby the circumambient air will be clear, 
and lefs ſubje& to injuries; as alfo the fruits which are 
produced in this clearer air, will be much better taſted 
than thoſe that are ſurrounded with a thick rancid air; 
for as fruits are often in a reſpiring ſtate, ſo they conſe- 
uently, by. imbibing a part of theſe vapours, are ren- 
red crude and il-taſted which is often the caſe with 
* great part of our fruits in England. Afller's Gard. 

2 | "on 


BLIND, deprived of the ſenſe of ſight. See the article 
BLIiNDNEss. 45 | 
2 ie is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels which are not 

Thus the chemiſts ſay, a blind alembic ; that is, one 
which has no aperture. A tube is faid to be a blind one, 
when it is cloſed at top. IT Y 1s | 

Pore- BIIx o, or Pur-BLiND, is ſaid of a petſon who is 
very ſhort fighted. OA 

Mon- BI Iv p, denotes horſes that loſe their fight at 
certain times of the moon; to cure which, take half an 
ounce of Japis calaminaris ; heat it red-hot, and quench 
it in a quarter of a pint of plantain-water, or white- 
wine: to this add half a dram of aloes, and 1 of 
camphor, m powder; and letting them diſſoſve, drop 
part of it into the horſe's eye. 6, 

Briun, among traders, a kind of falſe light which 
they have in their warehouſes und ſhops, to prevent too 
2455 Ke from diminiſhing the lulfee of their linens 

Brixv, or BLinpe, among mineraliſts, a kind of lead 
, marcaſite ; by our miners called mock-ore, mock-lead;y 


. 


and wild-lead. 1 , | 

It is a mineral maſs, flaky, gloſſy, and breaking 
in angles, much like the potters lead-ore, only of a co- 
tour more dufky; and approaching to black. In it are 
veins of à yellow ſhining marcaſite, with a little white 
ſpar, and on ole fide a greeniſh zruginous matter. On 
atrial by the fire, it yielded a very little copper, leſs lead, 
and no tin. It is very obſtinate, ſeveral attempts 
"_ deen made with the alkaline fluxes to run it, in 


BLINDS, or Biivpss, in the art of wat, a ſort of 
defence commonly made of oziers, or branches inter- 
_ and laid acroſs between two rows of ſtakes, about 
ve feet and à half high, and four or five feet aſundef; 
particularly at the heads of trenches, when they are 
IO in front towards the glacis, ſerving to ſhelter 


orkmen, and prevent their being over-looked by the 


| 


enemy 


23 


both, ſo as to admit of « pin, which fills up the hole of 


BLINDNESS, a total privation of ſight, ariſing from 
an obſtruQion of the functions of the organs of ſight, or 
from an entire deprivation of them. 0 
The cauſes of blindneſs are various, proceeding from 
eataracts, gutta ſerenas, &c. There are alſo periodical 
blindneſs, '2$ a defect of fight in ſome towards night, in 
others only in the day; the former of which is termed 
nyctalopia, the latter hemeralopia. See the articles 
ICTALOPIA, &c, ''- 

BLinDwEss, in farriery; See the article Ers. | 

BLOCKS, in naval affairs, little machines for the ropes 
to run ing which are ſo ſituated amongſt the rigging as to 
govern the moſt neceſſary mechaniſm aloft, ſuch as hoiſt= 


the ſails by Hauling on certain ropes on deck: a | 
conſiſts of a-piece of wood nearly oval, ſo hollowed as to 
receive an hollow-edged,cylindrical wheel called a ſheave, 
which is commonly made of 12 or other dur- 
able wood: perpendicular to the hollow of the block, 


and plane of the ſheaye, chete is a hole bored through 


the block, and leaves ſufficient room for the ſheave to be 
turned with great eaſe. - Some blocks that are required to 
draw a greater ſtrain ate fitted with two, three, or more 
ſheaves, and are called double, treble, fourfold, c. 
BLOCKADE, in the art of war, the blocking up 4 
place, by poſting troops at all the avenues leading to it, 
to keep ſupplies of men and proviſions from getting into 
it ; and by theſe means propoſing eo ſtarve it out, with 
out making any regular attacks. © i be 
BLOMARV, or BIOOMANx, in metallurgy, the 
forge through which iron paſſes, after it is melted out o 
e ore. | 
BLOOD, Sangnit, à fed liquor circulating througli 
the arteries, veins, and other s of animal bodies; 
and ſerving for the ſupport of life, and nouriſhment of all 
their parts. | | 
Blood is the great ſource from whence all the othet 
liquors of the body are derived ; for the origin of which, 
ſee the article SANGUIFICATION. | | | 
Recent blood is equably fluid, and in taſte fomewhat 
ſaline. Viewed by a microſcope, it appears compoſed of 
numerous red globules ſwimming in a tranſparent fluid. 
On ftanding for a little time, it ſeparates into a thick 
craſſamentum, and fluid ſerum. By agitation, it eonti- 


nues fluid: a conſiſtent pol 
— which, by repaint ablation with water, becomes 
te, " | od Fit ö r +59 

Received from the vein in warm water, it depoſites a 

quantity of tranſparent filamentous matter, the red por- 

tion continuing diſſolved in the water. On evaporating 

the fluid, a red powdery ſubſtance is left. $, 
It congeals by froſt, and becomes fluid again by warmth t 


* 


blood, expoſed to a temperate air, putreſies ſooner than 
in ſuch as is more denſe, +4 | 


of the blood, of a dark colour, and a bitter ſaline taſte, 
eafily inflammable, burning with a bluiſh flame. The 
exſiocated blood is not diffoluble in acid or in alkaline 


wine, and is more powerfully ated upon by dulcified ſpi< 
tit of nitre, | F 


by moſt of the combinations of them with earthy and me- 
tallic bodies. With vegetable acids, and with ſolutions 
of neutral ſalts, it mingles equably without coagulation. 
Alkaſies, both fixed and volatile, render it more fluid, 
and preſerve it from coagulating. . 

The ſerum of blood is more Tune than the craſſamen- 
tum, and does not ſo ſpeedily putrefy. It freezes with 
 fotnewhat more difficulty than pure water, and its aque- 
ous part evaporates, by a gentle warmth, ſomewhat more 
readily, leaving about one twelfth the weight of the ſe- 
rum of a ſolid yellowiſh pellucid matter. Expoſed toa 
| heat a little greater than that of the human body, it 
coagulates into a ſolid maſs, without any conſiderable 
evaporation. Both this coagulum, and the inſpiſſated ſe- 


Y 7 Boop, 


ing, lowering, traverſing; and gathering or _—_ | 


matter adheres to the 


after the liquefaction it quickly putrefies. Fluid and florid 


Inſpifſated © dryneſs; jt leaves a dark coloured maſs, | 
amounting at a medium to about one fourth the weight 


liguors, but gives ſome tincture to water and to ſpirit of 


Recent blood is coagulated by the mineral acids, and 


rum, are readily inflammable in the fire, not diſſoluble in 
en or in ſpirit of ine, in acid, or in alkaline liquors. 
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Boop, in medicine, claims the moſt attentive regard | 
of phyſicians. An exceſs of its quantity produces a 
lethora, lethargy, &c. Fevers gre the conſequence of 
its too rapid motion, and obſtructions, of its viſcidity and 
languor. "Al tn . 4 
I he too great heat and viſcidity of the blood, are its 
1 diſorders in a country like this, where people 
live high, and drink hot inflammable liquors. Beſides 
temperance, and uſing water as beverage, the milder pre: 
parations of mercury contribute greatly to cool and dilute 
the blood: ſuch are æthiops and cinnabar, if given in 
moderate doſes, ſo as not to affect the ſtomach, or excite 
a falivation. .. uit 88 en | 
Thickneſs of the blood is another diſtemperature, pro- 
cecding from a plethora, and diminution of its motion; 
from whence ariſe obſtructions, ſtagnations, hypochon- 
driac and hyſteric affections, &c. The incubus, or night- 
mare, is alſo owing to the ſame cauſe, doo 
Spitting of. Boop is cured by . copious bleeding every 
third day to the fourth time. Gentle purging is like- 
wiſe recommended; and for appeaſing the commotipn of 
the blood, ſpirit of vitriol, but more eſpecially the 
tincture of roſes made therewith. A milk diet is alſo 
preferable to any other and after the cure is completed, 
it will be — by way of prevention, to bleed once 
in ſix months for ſeveral years together. 
Broop, in farriery a | - wade. in the 
which will make a beaſt go as if he drew his head aſide, 
or after him. In order to cure it, you ſhould lit the 
length of two joints under his tail, and fo let him bleed 
well ; but if he bleeds too much, knit his tail next the 
body, and then bind ſalt and nettles bruiſed unto it. 
BLoop of Chriſt, the name of a military order inſtitut- 
ed at Mantua in 1608. The number of knights was re- 
ſtricted to twenty, beſides the grand maſter, Their device 
was. Domine probaſti me, or nihil, hoc, triſte, recepto. ed 
BLoop of Chri/t is alſo the name of a congregation of 
nuns at Paris. Seon: 1 vi Land 
_  BLoop-Syavin.. See the article SpAvin. 
Broop-STons, See H&MATITES. 
Broopy-Frux. See the articles Frux and 
TER. | 471 8 74 
 Broopy-HanpD is when a treſpaſſer is apprehended in 
a foreſt with his hands or other parts bloody; which is a 
circumſtance of his haying killed the deer, though he be 
not found chafing or hunting them 
BLOOM, a maſs of iron after having undergone the 
rſt hammering, called blomary. See the arti e Bro- 
MART. | ; | 
BLOSSOM 


Dyszx- 


* 


| 1, denotes the flowers of plants, but more 
eſpecially of fruit- trees. See the articles BoTANy and 
FLowER. | YN C65 p | 
Bosson, or PEACH-CoLouRED, in the menage, a 
term applied to a horſe that has his hair white, but inter- 
mixed all over with ſorrel and. bay hairs.* Such horſes 
are ſo inſenſible, and hard both in the mouth and the 
flanks, that they are ſcarce valued; beſides, they are apt 
to turn blind. . Pe: * mata 
BLOW-PIPE, among jewellers and other artificers, 
is a glaſs tube, of a length and thickneſs at diſcretion, 
wherewith they quicken the flame of their lamp, by 
blowing through it with their mouth. It is ale in 
ports of quicker diſpatch, which do not need the bel- 
ows. 
BLOWING of @ Flower, among floriſts, an artificial 
proceſs, in order to bring a flower to diſplay itſelf with 
2 perfection and beauty than it would arrive at in 
natural way of blowing. The uſual method is thus: 
About April, when the flower ſtems begin to put forth, 
or ſpindle, as the gardeners call it, they place by each 
flower a ſtraight ſtick, four feet long, and tie the ſpindles 
to it as they ſhoot, As ſoon as the flower-buds appear, 
they leave only one of be organ on each flower- ſtem to 
bloſſom. About ten days before the flowers open them- 
ſelves, the round- podded kinds will begin to crack their 
huſks on one ſide; when the careful gardener, with a 


r 


tur 
times, which is called | 


backs of cattle, b 
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huſk, with two ſmall pieces of yellum, or oil « 
in between the flower. leaves gn the inſide of 
by which means the bloſſom wil aiich its pi 
on all ſides, and be of à regular ure. Beſideg 
when the bloſſom begins to ſhew 3ts colours, th 
ſhade it from the extreme heat of the ſum with av 0 
like board, or other device of the like nature, 7 roy 
the ſtick g * 1 a. the flowers, as * 
fruits, grow. larger in th | ripe; | 
foonch in the fue F 1 * 1 
LOWING of Glaſs, one of the mt of form ing | 
divers kinds 4 works in the glaſs manufaQtuee. the 
The workman dips. his blowing-pipe into the. | 
pot, and by turning it about, the metal ſticks . 
more firmly than ntine. This he repeats d 
85 led gathering ; he then rolls ee 
of his inſtrument with the hot metal thereong ound 
of poliſhed iron, and the workman perceiving the 
metal enough on the pipe, claps his, mouth im 1 


to the other end of it, and blows gently thraugg ro 
905 


* 


= " 


tube, till the metal lengthens like a bladder afoot 
then he rolls it on a marble ſtone a little w | wolih 
it, and blows a ſecond time, by which means he bring 
it into the form of a globe, of about eighteen, q de 
inches in circumference. This. globe may be flatter? 
by returning it to the furnace, and brought into zug form 
ſtamp- irons, which are always read.. 
When the glaſs is thus blows, it is cut off at the calle 
or neck, which is the narrow part that ſtuck gc Ihe ira, 
The method of performing this is as follows; pipe 
is reſted. on an iron bar, cloſe to the collet then a drop | 
of cold water being laid on the collet, it will crack abou 
a quarter of an inch, which with a light blaw,.or gu 
with the ſhears, will immediately ſeparate the collet; 
After this is done, the operator dips the.iron-rod into 
the melting-pot,, by which he extracts as. muchmeta| a 
ſerves to attract the glaſs he has made, to which he now 
fixes this rod at the bottom of his work, oppaliteto- the 
opening made by the breaking of the collet. . Jnithis po- * 
ſition the glaſs is carried to the great bocca, ot Mouth of 
the oven, to be heated, by which means it js again put 
into ſuch a ſoft ſtate, that by the help of a 
ment it can be pierced, opened, and widened; without 
breaking · But the yeſlel is not-finiſhed tili i 
to the great hocca, where it being again heated ij 
and turned quickly about with a circular moles. 
ela, ſize, by the means of the heat f e 
and by this means we come to learn the why the 
edges of all bowls and glaſſes, .&c. are HH 
other parts of the ſame glaſſes ; becauſe, in themming i 
about in the heat, the edge thickens, and ailing 
as it were doubled in that part, the circumference 
like a ſelyedge. If. there remain any ſupef 
are cut off with the ſhears ; for, till the glaknantn 
remains in a ſoft flexible ſtate... It is ore ti len fron 
N ang carhiee to an earthen, 2 covered with 
ands, which arecoals extin nk e 1t turnivg; 
becauſe that motion eb 36 tt 2 Pteſenes 
an evenneſs in the face of the glaß ; Where 
it comes to its conſiſtency, being ek cleared d the 
iron- rod, by a flight ſtroke with the hand of the ar 
I the veſſel conceived in . the” workman's mg 
whoſe body is already made, requires a foot, oral 
or any other member, or decoration, he mats 
and now eſſays to join them. with the help ob Mem 
metal, which he takes out of the pot with MW 
but the gals is not brought to its true hardnely; nll i 
has paſſed the leer or annealing oven 
 BLowinG:of CrownGlafs.... The above mnetbogs 97 
plicable to the working of crown glals, till the blowing 
iron or pipe has been dipped the third tis for chen, 1. 
ſtead of rounding it, the workman Wſows/ and ee 
time rolls or kneads the metal upon the ron plates into the 
form of à cylinder. This cylinder is 


9 
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— nn 


the 
is put again e 
fire, and blown a ſecond. time, and is thus f gli 
is extended tothe dimenſions required ; the fide to wich 


fine needle, ſplits or opens the huſk on the oppoſite fide 
to the natural fraction; and about three or four days be- 
fore the complete opening of the flower, cats off, with a 
pair of ſciſſars, the points on the top of the flowet-pod,, 
and ſupplies the vacancies or openings on each fide the 


the pipe is fixed diminiſhin dually, till it ends in 4 
ET. form. While ths aſs is thus fexible, a wa 


piece of metal is added in the center, op 1688 . 


fixed to an iron-rod, and ich à drop of cd warn 
flight blow is knocked off from the pipes. Th: 
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e cylinder, being now open at one end, is carried 
* R urnace, where the mouth or aper- 
ture of the cylinder is put to warm at the noſe hole, 2 
joining to the flaſhing furnace, and when at a proper de- 
: ee of heat is opened on an, inſtrument for that par- 
ſe in a circular form of about four or five. inches, 
diameter. This done, it is carried to the flaſhing fur - 
nace, where 2 briſk fire is continually kept, and by turning, 
it quickly about in the fire in a circular motion, immedi- 
— opens and forms itſelf into a table glaſs, and dy the 
aſiſtance of a pair of ſhears, is cut off from the iron rod, 
which cauſes the knot or knob in the middle: this done, 


it is carried upon forks, and put into the annealing fur- | 


nace, where it remains for thirty hours. In this furnace 
upwards of an hundred tables, of glaſs may lie at a time 
without any injury to each other, by ſeparating them into 
tens, with an iron ſhiver between, which diminiſhes 
the weight by dividing it, and keeps the tables flat and 
"This was the method formerly made uſe of for making 
hrge plate glaſs, Jooking-glaſſes, &c. But the workmen 
by this method could never exceed fifty inches in length, 
and a proportional breadth; becauſe what wete larger 
were always found to warp, which prevented them from 
regularly refleting the objects, and wanted ſubſtance to 
bear the neceſſary grinding. Theſe imperfections have 
been removed by an invention of the Sieur Abraham 
Thevart, a Frenchman, about the year 1688, of caſting 
or running large plates of glaſs. See Caſting of GLass. 


_ 


Plate XIX. fig. . is a perſpective view of a glaſs-houſe | 


with the men at work blowing the glaſs. Ihe furnace 
is of a circular form, and divided into three chambers. 
The large openings are called boccas or mouths, ahd the 
number of pots are always doable to the number of boc- 
cas, that each workman' may have one por refined to 
work out of, while the other is refining. Theſe boccas 
are ſtopped up with moveable covers, while the metal is 
founding. On one fide of the bocca, is a boccorella, or 
ſmall circular hole, out of which coloured glaſs is taken 
from the piling pot. G, G, G, are ſmall plates of iron, 
on which the finer or coloured glaſs taken out of the 
imall holes is kneaded. H, a man blowing a piece of 
glaſs. I, I, I, ſquare pieces of plate-iron, on which the 
glaſs is kneaded. K, another perſon cutting off a. glaſs 
veſſel from the blowing-pipe with a pair of ſhexrs: L, a 
pair of ſhears, 3 
For the manner of founding glaſs, and the materials of 
which it is _—_— ; ſee the article Grass. ' 
BLow1NG of Tin denotes the melting its ore, after being 
firſt burned to deftroy the mundic. 3 | 
BLUBBER denotes the fat of whales, and other large 
= animals, whereof is made train oil. See the ge 
IL. | on e 
BLUE, otherwiſe called Azukx, is one of the primi- 
9 10 of the rays of light. „ 
n oi miniature, they alſo uſe indig ared'; 
alſo a fictitious eee dee the A Urt. 
MARINE and InDIGo, © © nen 
Turnſole BLus is uſed in painting on wood, and 18 
made of the ſeed of that plant. The way of preparin 
it is, to boil four ounces of turnſole in a 'pint and a half 
of water, in which lime has been flacked, © + 


: 


Dyers Bros is one of their ſimple or mother colours, 


uſed in the compoſition of others. It is made of woad, 
indigo, and. a paſte} brought from Normandy. Sore 


dyers heighten. their blue, by adding brazil and other 


* 74 and IN pio. N 2 | 
1 LLUE for painting or flaining of Glaſs: Take | 
white ſand twelye ren For Ss LA ny of 22 
three ounces; reduce them to a fine powder, in a bell- 
metal mortar; then putting the poder into a very ſtrong 
crucible, cover it and Jute it well, and being dry, calcine 
It over 2 quick fire for an hour: take out the matter and 
— it; then to ſixteen ounces of this powder, add 
ourteen of nitre powder ; mix them well together, and 
put them into the crucible again; cover and lute it, and 
cine for two hours on a ve ong K 
ul br n oF 2 ultramarine for 
y, in oil. is co i 
well in water. See. PRusstan-Blue. 7 1 a 
LE Bic is a colour of good brightneſs, next to 


Q 


4 * 
s * 4 


Prufkan blue, and alſo a colour of a body, and will flow 
pretty well in the pencil. | 43 

Saunders BLUE is alſo of very good uſe, and may ſerve 
as a ſhade to ultramarine or the blue bice, where the 
ſhades are not required to be very deep, and is of itſelf 4 
pleaſarit blue, to be laid between the light and ſhades of 
ſuch a flower as is of a mazarine blue. 

Lacs, or Litmus'BLut, This is a beautiful blue, 
and will run in a pen as free as ink. It is made of lac- 
mus, and prepared thus + Take an ounce of lacmus, and 
boil it in a pint of fmall beer wott; till the colour is as 
ſtrong as age have it; then pour it off the liquor 

i 


into a | | 
beanie doldur, has extraordinary effects, and is a hold- 
ing colour; if it be touched with aqua-fortis, it imme 


mine. fl 5 5 

Btvut Japan. Take gum-water, what quantity you 
pleaſe, and white lead a ſufficient quantity, grind them 
well upon porphyry ; then take ifing-glaſs fize, what 
quantity you pleaſe, of the fineſt and beſt ſmalt a ſuffici- 
ent quantity, mix them well; to which add of your 
white lead, before ground, ſo much as may give it a ſuffi- 


paint. | 

BI Urne of Metals is performed by heating thetn in 
the fire, till they aſſume a blue colour; particularly prac- 
tiſed by the gilders, who blue their metals before they 
"ppt the ta and filver leaf. | 

Lok. ANTLE; in heraldry, the title of a pur- 

ſuivant at arme. | $6127 : 

BLUENESS, the quality which denominates a bod 
blue; or it is ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts which 
compoſe the ſurface of a body, as diſpoſe them to reflect 
the blue, or azute rays of light, and thoſe only to the 
eye. : | | 
As to the Blueneſs of the ſkies, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, that all the vapours, when _—- to condenſe 
and coaleſce into natural particles, 
a bigneſs as to reflect the azure rays before they conſti- 
tute clouds of any other colour, . | 221 

BLUNDERBUSS, a ſhort fire-arm with à wide bore, 
capable of holding a number of bullets at once. 
_ BLUSHING, à ſuffuſion, or redneſs of the cheeks, 
excited by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of a conſciouſneſs 
of ſome failing or imperfection. a n 

Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of 
conſent or ſympathy, between the ſeveral parts of the 
body, occaſioned by the ſame -nerve being extended to 
them all. Thus the fifth pair of netves, bèiug branched 
from the brain to the eye, ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks 
and palate, 3 noſe, a thing, ſeen or heard, that 
is ameful, affects the cheeks with bluſhes, driving the 
blood into their minute veſſels, at the fame time it affects 
the eye and ear. Mr. Derham further obſerves, upon this 
ſubſect, that a ſayoury thing, ſeem or ſmelt, s the 
glands and parts of the mouth; if a thing heard be 
pleaſing, it 2 the muſcles of the face with laughter; 
if melancholy, it exerts itſelf on the glands of the eyes, 


and occafions weeping, &c.' 


See the article SCALE. ' Ku” nn 
_ © BOARD, a long piece of timber, ſawed thin for 
building and ſeveral | 

{ #7" |] | gn. 


'boatd of works, ordnance, K. 

Bond, in navigation, the ſpace that a ſbip runs over 
in one tack, whenturning againſt the wind. See 
Tree 


furious aſſatilt made by one ſhip on another, after having 
found every other method to reduce” her ineffectual: it 
may be performed in different places of the ſhip, accord - 
ing to their circumſtances and ſituation; by the aſſailant 


© | deracbing a number of men armed with piftols and cut- 


laſſes on the decks of his 3 who ſtands in the 
ſame predicament with a city formed by the beſiegers. 
This expedient, however; is rarely attempted by king's 


ſhips, which" generally” decide the combat without 


; | grappling 


pot; and let it cool for uſe. This affords 4 


diately changes to a fine ctimſon, little inferior to car- 


cierit body; mix all theſe together to the conſiſtence of a 


ome firſt of ſuch 


B Ml, in muſic, the third note in the modern ſcale. 
' RE, 1 NW 


Board is alſo uſed 105 an office under the government. | 
Thus we ſay, che board of trade und plantations, the 


* B@ARDING, in a naval engagement, a deſperate and 
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charged with fiery and ſuffocating combuſtibles, which 


bored through to receive a ſmall iron pivot. It ſerves to 


through a ſhip's ſtem, or prow, and reaching up to the 


neceſſary, ſince the fore-maſt and the upper-part of the 


common people without writing. 


prapplin each other ; but chiefly practiſed by priva- 
teers, which bearing down on their enemy's quarter or 


broadſide, drop from the bowſprit, which 3 over 


the defendant's deck, an earthen ſhell, called a ſtink-· pot. | 
immediately burfls, catches fire, and fills the deck with 
inſufferable ſtench and ſmoke : in the middle of the con- 
fuſion thus occaſioned, the privateer's crew ruſh aboard, 
under cover of the ſmoke, and rally over-power the aſto- 
niſhed enemy; unleſs they have cloſe 2 to which 
they can retreat and beat them off the deck. See Bo- | 
SPRIT, CLosr-QuarTERs. To prevent boarding, a 
high rope netting, extended along the ſhrouds from one 
end of the ſhip to the other, has been frequently uſed ; 
but fraiſing a battalion with the fixed bayonets of the 
marines is, perhaps, more expedient. | 
BOATSWAIN of a Ship, the officer appointed to 
take care of the ſails, cables, rigging, boats, and anchors, 
to ſummon the crew to their duty, and direct them in 
the neceſſaty buſineſs of the ſhip, and to puniſh delin- 


nts. X | | 
2 BOB, a term uſed for the ball of a ſhort pendulum. | 
BOBBIN, a ſmall piece of wood turned in the form 
of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out at each end, 


ſpin with the ſpinning wheel, or to wind thread, worlted, 
hair, cotton, ſilk, gold, and filver. 

There are bobbins of ſeveral lengths and fizes, accord- 
ing to the materials which are to be fpun or wound. 
Thoſe uſed by the ſilk dealers, and the manufaQurers in 
gold and ſilver, are thick ſhort bobbins ; and fo are thoſe 
uſed by the woollen manufacturers. | 

BOB-STAY, in naval affairs, a double rope paſſing 


middle of the bow-ſprit, to which it is drawn very tight 


to ſecure and keep ſteady the bow-ſprit, which is alſo | g 


ſtrengthened by ſhrouds on each fide ; which are all very 


main-maſt are ſtayed and greatly ſupported by the bow- 
ſprit ; for this reaſon the bob-ſtay is the firſt part of a 
ſhip's rigging ſet up, or drawn tight ; to perform which 
the more eff=Qually, it is uſual to ſuſpend. a boat, or 
ſomething very weighty, at the bow-ſprit-end. 

BOCARDO, among the logicians, the fifth mode of 
the third figure of ſyllogiſms, in which the middle pro- 
poſition is an univerſal affirmative, and the firſt and laſt 
particular negatives; thus: 


Bo Some ſickly perſons are not ſtudents ; 

CAR Every ſickly perſon is pale; | 

Do. Therefore ſome perfons are pale that are not 
ſtudents. 


 BOCK-LAND, in the Saxons time, is what we now 
call freehold lands, held by the better fort of perſons by 
charter or deed in writing, by which name it was diſtin- 


guiſhed from folkland, or copy-hold land, holden by the 


BODY, in philoſophy, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſub- 
ſtance ; of itſelf merely paflive, and indifferent either to 
motion or reſt, but capable of any ſort of motion, and of 
all figures and forms. Body is compoſed, according to 
the Peripatetics, of matter, form, and privation; according 
to the Epicureans and Corpuſcularians, of an aſſemblage 
of hooked heavy atoms; according to the Cartefians, of 
à certain quantity of extention; according to the New- 
tonians, of a ſyſtem, or aſſociation of ſolid, maſly, hard, 
impenetrable, immoveable -particles, ranged or diſpoſed | 
in this or that manner; whence reſult bodies of this or 
that form, diſtinguiſhed by this or that nam. | 

That all bodies agree in one common matter, the ſchool- 
men themſelves allow; making what they call the ma- 
teria prima, to be the baſis of them all ; and their ſpecific 
differences to. ſpring from their particular forms: and 
fince the true notion of body conſiſts either alone in its 


' 


to be received; that the uſe of churches, of the ſacrament 
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| er We ae as far, ſays Mr. Loch 6 as Benden 
< ſubſtance. of body, by the com lex dey 


* which is all we know of it, as if we Knew 
< all; nor after all the acquaintance 2 Nea 
«* which we imagine we have with matter 

a 


ein bodies, will it, perbaps upon examihatio know 
<< that they have any 2 on ht DM g e 
longing to onging to | be. 
* ee he primary ideas we habe 1 2 
© body, as conttadiſtinguiſhed to ſpirit, are, n 
of ſolid, and conſequently ſepatable Parts; 2 ae 
of communicating motion by impulſe, Tit Power 
original ideas proper and peculiat to be 3 1 
is but the confequence of finite extehlon 
which he goes on, and clearly proves dhe 140 Ax. | 
ſubſtance of ſpirit and body, equally clear wk 
Enn ee 
ODY, among painters, as tb a body, a f 
nifying that the colours are of ſuch a nathan a Jem by. 
pable of being 2 ſo fine, and mixing with ous 
entirely, as to ſeem only a very thick, oil of the 8 
lour. was. 


But ſuch colours as ate fad not 26 bear > body, n 
ta 


readily part with the oil when laid an the work: 
when the colour Thall be laid on pu Wha, there 
7 be Nr z the colour in ſome parts,” and the 
oil in others, except the att tempered reordinars 
tick. nne men 
Body, in the art of wat, a number of forces, horſe ani 
foot, united and marching under one commander. 
Main Bop of an Army, the troops encamped in the 
center between the two wings, and generally infantry; 
the other two bodies are the van-guard and the rey. 
uard : theſe being the three into w ich an army, ranged 
in form of battle, is divided. 5 
Bopy of Reſerve. See RESERVx. 10 
BOG properly ſignifies a quagmire, covered indes 
with graſs, but not ſolid enough to ſupport the weight dt 
the body ; in which ſenſe, it differs only from _ or 
fens, as a part from the whole : ſome even reſtrain the 
term bog to quagmires pent up between two hills; wheres 
fens lie in 8 and low countries, where the de- 
ſcent is very ſmall, | : 
To drain boggy lands, a good method is, to m 
trenches of a ſufficient depth to carry off the moiſture 
and if theſe are partly filled up with rough ſtones, 
then covered with thorn buſhes and ftraw,to keep the 
earth from filling up the inteſtices, a ſtratum of good 
earth and turf may be laid over all ; the cavities 
the ſtones will give paſſage to the water, and the turf y 
W at top, as if nothing had been done. See thearticie 


EN. = 
BOGOMILI, or Bo6aturr, in church hiſtory, + 


ſe& of heretics, which ſpru about the year 117% 
They thought that but | nity 5 of the Scripture we 


— — 


of the Lord's ſupper, and all prayer, except the Lond 
prayer, ought to be aboliſhed ; that the baptiſm of Cv 
tholics is imperfe& ; that the perſons. of the LIT. 
unequal; and that they oftentimes made themſelves 
to thoſe of their ſet. They ſaid, that the devils dvel 
in the churches; and that Satan had reſided in the temp 
of Solomon ſrom the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. to thes 
own time. coal TT EO YI 
BOHEMIA, a kingdom ſubje& to the houſe of Au. 
ſtria, bounded by Saxony on the narth, by Poland aod 
Hungary on the eaſt, by Auſtria on the and by 
Bavaria and part of Saxony on the weſt, . 
BOIGUACU, the largeſt of all ſerpents, being fm 
twenty-four to forty feet „and thick in propotton 
It is found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where the Lud. 


extenſion, or in that and 4 
will follow, that the differences, which make the varie- 
ties of bodies we ſee, muſt not proceed from the nature of 
mere matter, of which we have but one uniform con- | 
ception ; but from certain attributes, ſuch- as motion, 


. 


fize, poſition, &c. which we. call mechanical affec- |. 


tions. 


mpenetrability together, it food 


peans, as well as the natives, are extremely fond of it B 


The boigyacu is a very terrible animal, hing it 
ambuſh in thickets, or on trees; from when 1 
darts itſelf on its prey. Authors of credit tell ud, thit 
it * ſwallow a goat, a bear, and even a ſtag, derm 
an . LI 8 „ 
BOILING, or Eau Tron, in phyſics, che Bitte 


4 


icati fire, &c. | BOLES, | a genus of earths, moderately: coherent; 
of a fluid: body, ariſing from the — — for: nderous, ſoft, and not ſliff and viſcid; compoſed of 
The phenomena of boiling may cdeing detached from |fine particles, ſmooth to the touch, eaſily breaking be- 
the 1 ien Sed is — DE great velocity; | tween the - rs, readily diffuſible in water, and freely | 
each other, and imp f the | and eaſily ſubſiding from it. $4 
that is, being converted into ag by 6 Dy abs — Thres kinds of boles are ranked among medicinal 
containing vellcl, and, mix with Moto TS | earths, Armenian, red, and-wbite. That met with in 
ſtance they here meet, oy APE ieſ > water: |the ſhops, under the name of Armenian, is not the pro- 
7 communicate it wholly to the quieicen : ;ental countries; but 
is, they « | inteſtine motion in the wa- | duce of Armenia, or any of the oriental cou but, 
hence 1 — G Neſs — 2 the firſt cauſe, the | like the others, of different parts of -N Fan A. 
ter, and from ; 3 inu- | Sileſia, Sax Hun Tranſylvania, France, Nor- 
effect is increaſed, an the * 2 1 | * The Frenc Aer chiefly che bole of Blois. 
ally accelerated; 7 Es by grams Ricking on gre We need not be ſolicitous about the particular place 
agitated t but now $90 e ill l t only give them | where any of the boles have been dug, provided they are 
in the loweſt ſurface of the water, will not only give t | 32 
an impulſe upwards, contrary to the laws of equilibrium, | pure 8 en red and 
: . l likewiſe render them ſpecifically lighter than be- BoLE Armenic wy =: pale — ue 0 * 
a 3 accordi the | yellow, ſmooth ippery to the touch, ſomewha 
ore, ſo as to determine them 6s . cg pot | lofſ f ſand or rceptible gritty matter. 
las of equilibrium; and this, Gun „ * Kay 2 — * 4s = od ge wo — 5 ran <a 
into un e 22 24 — the | the tongue Softened with water, it forms a ſmooth. 
ter ' 7 | 'S- ? — | . * ins 
ee Ne the e e e 
their ſurface to 15 ＋ 8 * * 3 : — This earth contains, beſides the purely argillaccous, a 
fore, a conſtant flux of watery from | ocal flux from the | ſmall portion of one of a different claſs, which is extract- 
of the veſlcl, any ap ag oye. - and — * water | ed from it by acids. In each of the following experi- 
yop 00 the , : 8 way the reaſon 'of | ments were employed ſixty grains of the bole. Spirit of 
will _— P ng — ater being hot at top, ſooner | vitriol diſlolyed eight grains: the ſolution was clear; the 
= 2 4 — bc 5 dried reſiduum grey. Spirit of nitre A five = z 
| f 8 mn Amini ; - | the ſolution appeared ſlightly yellowiſh ; the reſiduum 
nts. 09 inteuſe heat will — here ue yellowiſh 1 of falt, even grains : the ſolution 
vity of water, ſo as not only to make it mount * = 3 not green, as Ettmuller relates, but of a gold yellow; 
but ee 5 gms — the reſiduum of a pale ſulphur yellow. Diſtilled vinegar 
Ann cough * — — _ * f a n appear- | diſſolved but two grains ; the ſolution was clear, but 
3 the water, mas be & wharf 80 ren: A - | taſted bitteriſh, whilſt thoſe made in the mineral acids 
I ance ; for that air, being dilated, and its ip 18 d | were ſweetiſh ; the reſiduum unchanged: Rheniſn wine 
r tha fone effeld 26 Aifed viangar, excape that the 
alcends u 3 . - 2 HP 
ofthe conguous ee eee e ee eee e 
hang io 5 An. NN — > g * th 1 Kind * vitriolic caſte the refduum unchanged. 
Wa d e he ern, eee | Alkaline Bets dire nagkiogs due the ile dead Formed 
3 . * * 11 © "he wich me Po great | to have. abſorbed a part of the alkali, appearing when 
ade of the — wil — up and let down | dried of a darker colour, and weighing —_— grains, or 
F000 
water; for the air, after coalition, though ĩt may buoy 0 3 5 7 3 had no effect. Recki 
up a great heap of water by its elaſticity, while in the wa- oo Fe Op Ange. N n 8 ee ee 
ter, yet cannot carry it up with itſelf into the atmoſphere; | hed ipir y: wine tooKgup grains, witnoy 
ſince, when once got free from the upper ſurface of the | ing any further 1 <p ? JiGilled 5 en 
water in the veſſel, it will unbend itſelf in the atmoſphere, | Four ounces of RE: 1 f 1 gla 1 ort 
and ſo its ſpring and force become juſt equal to that of the tt Te fire, 2 e 1 ree * rde a * P > 
common unheated air; and hence we ſee the reaſon of | Wil melled a little urinous, and changed god O lege 
the principal phænomena of boiling, viz. the fluctuating | lets green. In the neck of the retort was found a little 
of the ſurface of the water. Fe powdery ſaline matter, which had an ammoniacal taſte, 
The ingenious Mr. Amenton has ſhewn, that water | but was in too ſmall quantity to be collected or further 
heated to a degree of boiling, will not conceive any fur- | examined. E 
ther heat, how much ſoever the fire be increaſed 2 yet this Bole ar menicy like moſt of the other coloured earths, 
excellent diſcovery may receive a conſiderable improve- | contains a portion of ferrugineous matter, to which its 


ment from what Mr. Fahrenheit has obſerved, viz. that | colour is owing, and which may be ſeparated by the mag- 


the heat of the ſame boiling water is always regularly | net, after the bole has been calcined with oil or other in- 


greater, by how much the weight of the atmoſphere is flammable matters. It is likewiſe impregnated with 
greater which preſſes upon its furface: and again, that vitriolic acid : and hence, when mixed with nitre or ſea- 
the ſame heat of the boiling water diminiſhes, as the | ſalt, it extricates the acids. of thoſe ſalts in the fire : it 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere grows leſs. Hence, | was probably by the acid of the bole, that the alkaline 
in marking the degree of heat in boiling water, it will be | ſalt was abſorbed and detained. + : ; 
neceſſary to note the weight of the atmoſphere at the ſame | This earth is employed medicinally as a ſtyptic, both 
time by the barometer; otherwiſe no certain meaſure internally.and externally; a virtue which ſeems to pro- 
will be expreſſed, In the mean time, however, it muſt | ceed from its ferrugineous impregnation to the anti- 


be allowed, that fo long as the preſſure of the atmoſphere | peltilential and alexipharmac qualities, for which it has 
continues the ſame, boiling water will not grow hotter | long been celebrated, it has no pretence ; and the fore- 
by wy cove of fire whatever; and with this limita- 


going experiments ſufficiently evince, that the abſorbent 
tion, Mr, Amenton's rule will for ever hold true. When | ones, which ſome aſcribe to it, have no juſt foundation. 
the difference of the weight of the atmoſphere is three | It is prepared-or purified by waſhing it over with water; 
ounces, the greateſt degree of heat in boiling water, un- the pure bole remaining ſuſpended a conſiderable time, 
der theſe different weights, will be eight or nine degrees: | ſo as to be poured. off with the liquor, whilft the ſandy 
from whence the author evidently deduces, that by how | or other groſſer matter remains behind: after the bole 
much the particles of water are more compreſſed to each | has ſettled from the water, it is moderately dried, formed 
other, upon increaſing the incumbent weight by ſo much | into rolls or cakes; and afterwards further exſiccated for 
e more fire, is required to make them recede from each uſe. Some have condemned this method of purtfication, 
other, wherein ebullition conſiſts. Hence alſo he con- as depriving the bole of a certain central ſalt : but this 
cluded, that a thermometer applied in boiling water, earth contains nothing that water is capable of extract- 
would mark, by the degree of heat it 


- 


, | expreſſes, the gra- | ing. Bole armenic, treated with water, remained undi- 
vity of the atmoſphere at that time. TRE TY av. | 


WY | 1 


£4 2 2 miniſhed 
23 | | 
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miniſhed im weight; and neither the bole or the water 
received any ſenſible alteration. . 

| Red Bott, The common ſort of this earth is coarſer 
than the Armenian, and participates more largely of iron : 


hence it is never given internally, unleſs to cattle. I ex- 


amined it in the ſame manner as the Armenian; em- 
ploying, with each menſtruum, ſixty grains of earth. 
Spirit of vitriol diſſolved five grains: the ſolution tafted 
lke vitriol of iron; its colour was white, that of the re- 
maining bole browniſh grey. Spirit of nitre diffolved 
ſeven grains: the ſolution Was yellowiſh, and of a vi- 
triolic taſte ; the reſiduum yellowiſh. brown. Spirit of 
ſalt diſſolved fix grains: the liquor a deep yellow, and of 
a vitriolic tafte ; the refiduum-yellowiſh white. Diſtilled 
vinegar took up but three grains: the liquor clear and 
ſweetiſh, the refiduum rather darker coloured than the 
bole was at firſt, Citron juice extracted five grains, and 
left the bole ſomewhat paler: the liquor had an earthy 
kind of taſte. Rheniſh wine Hiſſolved 

grain: the remaining bole unchanged. A ſtrong fixed 
Alkaline lixivium received no tincture from the bole, but 
was in part abſorbed by it; the dried matter weighing 
twelve grains more than the earth employed ; its colour 
was ſomewhat darker. Spirit ef ſab ammoniac diffolved 
two grains : the liquor was clear; the remaining bole 
ſomewhat darker. Lime-water diſſolved three grains. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine two grains. Common water had 
not the leaſt effect. 

Four ounces of red boke, diſtilled! in an open fire, 
yielded two drams and à half of urinous phlegm, the re- 
maining bole preſerving its original colour. On previ- 
ouſly digeſting the bole with a ſaturated alkaline lixivium, 


fomewhat more of the urinous matter was produced, and | bed 


the diſtilled _— had a: volatile ſmell; an experiment 
which may deſerve further conſideration. 


I/hite Bor E is brought to us ready waſhed and formed | 


into large rolls or cylindric globes, not of a chalky 
whiteneſs, but rather of an afh-colour. Formerly it came 
only from Tuſcany, or the Iſland Elva :. at preſent it is 
ſupplied — from Norway, the Ifland Bornholm, or 
places nearer home. It differs from the two- preceding 
in containing no manifeſt irony matter, and conſequently 
in wanting their aſtringency. It has been recommended 
as an abſorbent; but experiments made upon it with 


acids, ſhew that it little deſerves that character, any more | 


than the other boles. Some have a method of recovering 
the luſtre of pearls, eſpecially the Scotch ones, by warm- 


ing them a little over the fire, and rubbing them with : 


powdered white bole. 

Out of ſixty grains of this kind of bole, ſpirit of vitriol 
diſſolved four grains: the ſolution was clear, and had 
ſcarce any vitriolic taſte; the reſiduum grey. Spirit of 
nitre diſſolved fix grains: both the liquor and the reſi- 
duum looked yellowifh. Spirit of ſalt, five grains: both 
the menſtruum and the bole unaltered in colour. Diſtilled 
vinegar, two grains: the liquor clear, the bole unaltered, 
Citron juice, fix grains: the ſolution: taſted bitteriſh ; 
the earth looked ſomewhat darker. Rheniſh wine took 
up nothing, but fomewhat darkened the colour. Fixed 
alkali was in part retained,. as by the other boles ; in- 
ereaſing the weight ten grains, or one ſixth. Spirit of 
fal ammoniac diſſolved three grains; the liquor appeared 
2 a little; the bole ſomewhat darker. Lime-water 
diflolved two grains; the liquor clear, the bole un- 
changed. ReGified ſpirit of wine diſſolved four grains, 
and left the bole unaltered. Pure diſtilled water took up 
three grains; but the part diſſolved gradually, fell down 
again, not in the form of powder, but, what is pretty 
remarkable, in flakes reſemb ing a kind of mouldineſs, 

Four ounces of white bole yielded in diſtillation only 
one dram and a half of a yellowiſh phlegmatic liquor, 
which ſmelled fomewhat empyreumatic,. and changed ſy- 
rup of violets green :: the caput mortuum was grey. 

Neumann C x | 5 8 

BOLLITO, a name by which the Italians call a ſea- 
green colour in artificial To prepare this co- 

Jour, you muſt have in the furnace a pot filled with fo 
pound of good cryſtal, firſt carefully ſkimmed, boiled, 
and purified, without any maganeſe: then you muſt have 
twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall leaves of copper, 


thrice calcined, half an ounce of zaffer in powder: mix 1 


no more than one 


E OM 


them together, and put them at four times jn6. 2 ' 
that they may the better mix with the Fg 
well each time of putting in the powder, for fear 


o 


ſhould ſwell too much and run over.” © ,- 
BOLONIAN, in general, ſomething belon ting ts 


E _ 

* BOLONIAN Stone is a ſulphureous kind of | 
2 — of a walnut, found near Bologna thou: 
when duly prepared by calcination, makes peviey oo, 
1 22 — ; aa oe 
* BL in naval affairs, a ſort of fmall | 
ſtuffed with tarred canvas, laid between the aq 
lower- part of the main-ftay, and the upper-part of of 
ſtem, to prevent the ſtay from being fretted or valley” 
- rubbing when the ſhip pitches ab ſea. 4 | vi 


| which are raiſed' upon the bows, both before an dehind 
to hold the rider's thigh, and keep him in a ae 
BOLF, among builders, an iron — "np 1 


doors and windows. They are general 


handſpike from ſliding, when it is — up — breech 
Mort dolts that, 


traverſe her. 4. Bracket bolts, the bolts that 90 Ow 


Bor of Canvas, in commerce, the quantity of twenty. 
. _ _ * 
DOLT-ROPE, in naval affairs, a rope paſſing wund 

i fail, to which the edges of it are ſewed S the th 
from tearing : the bottom-part of it is called the foot- 
rope, the ſides leeches, and if the fail be oblong or ſquare, 
the 5 — rt is ealled head-rope. | | 
. BOLTERS, or Bout. ters, a kind of ſieves for meal, 
having the bottoms made of woollen, hair, or even wire. 
' BOLTING, or BovzTins,. the act of ſeparating the 
flour from the bran, by means of a fieve or bolter, 
| BoLTinG-Mitr, a verſatile engine for fifting with 
more eaſe and expedition. The cloth round this is called 
the boulter. 

BOLUS, an extemporaneous form of a medicine, ſoſt, 
; coherent, a little thicker than honey, the quantity 
. of which is a little morſe] or mouthful ; for which rea- 
ſon it is by ſome called buccella, | 

- BOLZAS, a ſort of ticking which comes from the 
\ Eaft- Indies, | | | 

; BOMB, in military affairs, a large ſhell of caſt-iron, 
wood. 

Io prove whether the ſhell be ſound after heating it 
. red-hot on the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo as to cool 


, gently ;. for, ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any chinks 
or perforations, they will thus be opened and enlarged; 
becauſe of the ſpring of the included air continually aQing 
within. This done, the cavity of the globe is filled with 
hot water, the aperture well flo „ and the outer ſur- 
face waſhed with cold water and ſope: fo that, if there 
be the ſmalleſt leak, the air, rarified by the heat, will non 
perſpire, and form bubbles on the ſurface. 
If no defe& be thus found in the globe, its cavity! 
filled with whole gunpowder ; a little ſpace or liberty 1s 
.left, that when a faſee or wooden tube, of the figure of 2 
(truncated cone, is driven thro' the aperture, and fat 
with a cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, brick- duft, 
and ſteel filings, worked together in a glutinous water; 
or, of four parts of pitch, two of colophony, one of tut- 
| pentine, and one of wax; the powder may not be bruiſel. 
his tube is filled with a combuſtible matter, made of 
two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gun- 
- powder-duſt, well rammed. 
Ibis fuſee, ſet on fire, burns ſlowly, till it reaches the 
* gunpowder, which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell te 
pieces with incredible violence; whence the uſe of bomb 
in beſieging towns. . 


' BotrsTERs- of a Saddle, thoſe parts of a great (addi 


having a great vent to receive the fuſee, which is made of 


— aan —— = - * 
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Aal care. however, muſt be taken, that the fuſee 
. as that the gun- poder do not take 
fre before the ſhell arrives at the deftined place; to = 
vent which; — "Hp is frequently wound round with a 

my thread. f 
9 out of a mortar eighteen inches one · 
third diameter, contains twelve pounds of powder in its 
chamber. Its thickneſs is two inches all over, except at 
the. breech, where it is two inches five-frxths thick. 

Boms-Cnesr, akind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, 
ſometimes only with gunpowder, PR__ under ground to 
tear and blow it up in the air, wit thoſe who ſtand on it. 
It is ſet-on fire by means of a ſanciſſe faſtened at one 
end, but is now much diſuſed. | 
Bomg-BATTERY, the ſame with battery of mortars. 
See BATTERY. ; 

BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance anciently in uſe; 
exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large mouth. 
There have been bombards which have thrown a ball of 
three hundred weight. They made uſe of cranes to 
load them. | | 
The bombard is by ſome called baſiliſk, and by the 
Dutch, donderbuſs. 

BOMBARDIER, a perſon employed about a mortar. 
His buſineſs is to drive the fuſee, fix the ſhell, load and 
Bre the mortar, and to work with the fire- workers on all 
ſorts of fire-works, whether for war or recreation. 
 BOMBARDING, the act of attacking a city or for- 


treſs, by throwing bombs into it, in order to ruin or ſet |. 


on fire the houſes and magazines, and do other miſ- 
chiefs. ; 
BOMBARDO, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
much the ſame as the baſloon, and uſed as a baſs to the 
hautboy. | 
BOMBASINE, in commerce, a kind of filk-ſtuff ma- 
nufactured at Milan, and thence ſent into France and 
other countries. | 

BOMBAST, in matters of literature, a high ſtyle 
_ up of hard words, with little meaning, and leſs 
enſe. 


BOMB AX, the cotton tree, in botany. See the arti- 
cle Cor rox. | 

BOMBUS, in medicine, a reſounding and ringing 
noiſe in the ear, which is accounted by Hypocrates a 
mortal Lern in acute diſeaſes. 
BOMB VLIUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of the 
common humble-bee, of which we have a great variety 
of ſpecies, many of them very beautiful. 

BOMBYLOPHAGES, in the hiſtory of inſets, hum- 
ble - bee · eater, the name of a fly of the tipula kind, which 
is larger and ſtronger than the common kinds; and loy- 


ing honey, without knowing how to extract it from the 


flowers, it ſeizes on the humble - bees, and deſtroys them, 
in order to get the bag of honey which they contain. It 
is of a blackiſh colour in the body; its h 
red, and the eyes very large and prominent. It is chiefly 
found in mountainous places: 2 
BOMONICI, in Grecian antiquity, young men of 


Lacedzmon, who contended at the ſacrifices of Diana, 


which of them was able to endure moſt laſhes ;. being 


icourged before the altar of this goddeſs. 
 BONA-FIDES, or Bon A-Fink, among lawyers, it is 
as much as to ſay, ſuch a thing was done really without 
* fraud * eceit. | es 
A man is ſaid to poſſeſs any thing bona. who is ig- 
norant of that thin oper the * * 
the contrary, he is ſaid to poſſeſs a thing mala-fide, who is 
conſcious of its being the property of another. 

Bona-MoniLIA, the with moveable goods or 

$. | 

Boxna-NoTaABILIA, are ſuch goods as a perſon dyin 
has in another dioceſe, than that wherein he So 22 
ing to the value of five pounds at leaſt: in which caſe 
the will of the deceaſed muſt be proved, or adminiſtration 
granted in the court of the archbiſhop of the province, 
unleſs by compoſition, or cuſtom, any dioceſes are au- 
thoriſed to do it, when rated at a greater ſum, 

Boxa-PaTRIA, an affize of countrymen, or good 
neighbours, where twelve or more are choſen out of the 
n to paſs upon an aſſize, being ſworn judicially in 
te preſence of the party. CER © IFN | 
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is of a bright | 
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BONANA, in botany, a genus of plants, otherwiſe 
called muſa. See Mus. vert 

BONASUS, in zoology, a ſpecies of wild ox, very 
thick and bulky, and furniſhed with a mane like 4 
horſe, | . 

The bonaſus is a very unwieldy animal, being larger 
than our bull ; the horns are but ſhort, and ſo turned as 
ro be unfit for wounding : the noftrils are wide, and the 
ears long and broad. The colour of the animal is a deep 
tawny ; only the forehead and the breaſt are white, and 
the mane is of a darker colour than that of the reſt of the 
body. When purſued, it does not attempt to defend it- 
ſelf with its horns, but kicks, and diſcharges its dung to a 
great diſtance againſt the purſuers. | 8 

BOND, a deed, by which a perſon obliges himſelf to 
perform certain acts; ſuch as to pay a certain ſum, or to 
_—_ for another, or to ſerve an apprenticeſhip with a 
mater. | | 

In England, a bond is a deed or obligatory inſtrument 
in writing, whereby a perſon binds himſelf to another, to 
pay a ſum of money, or to do ſome other act, as to make 
a releaſe, ſurrender an eſtate, for quiet enjoyment ;3 fo 
ſtand to an award, ſave harmleſs, perform a will, &c. 
It contains an obligation with a penalty annexed, and a 
condition which expreſsly mentions what money is to be 
paid, or what other things are to be performed, and the 
limited time for the performance thereof, for which the 
obligation is peremptorily binding, * 
It may be made upon parchment or paper, though it 
is uſually on paper, and be either in the firſt or third per- 
ſon: and the condition may be either in the ſame deed 
or in another; and ſometimes indorſed upon the obliga- 
tion; but it is commonly at the foot of the obligation. 

BONE, in anatomy, a hard, brittle, inſenſible part of 
the body, affording form and ſupport to the whole ma- 
chine. 9 | 

External Parts of a Bone. — "The external parts of a 
bone may be divided: into one principal, which 1s as 1t 
were the body of the bone; and into four ſubordinate 


cy 


claſſes termed regions, eminences, riſings, cavities, and 


inequalities. ; 
he principal part of a bone is commonly termed its 


body, which has been defined to be the middle hardeſt 


portion, at which the offification of that bone begins. 

But this definition will not hold univerſally z the bodies 
of the vertebra; for inſtance, are neither the middle nor 
hardeſt parts of them, and the offification of the oſſa inno- 
minata does not begin at that portion, which is the prin- 
Cipal part of them in an adult bod. ms 

Eminences of a BoNE.—By the eminences of a bone, we 
underſtand all ſorts of riſings, prolongations or produe- 
tions obſervable on its ſurface. Nenne 

Theſe are of two kinds; in the firſt, the riſings are 
continuous with the reſt of the bone, and make one piece 
with it; in the other, they are as it were contiguous only, 
appearing to be parts added to, or united with, the body 
of the bone. * 


The riſings of the firſt kind are termed apophyſes. 


from a Greek word, ſignifying an excreſcence; becauſe 
they grow or ſhoot out immediately from the bone it- 
ſelf ; ſuch are the ſharp eminences of the lower jaw, &c, 

The others are named epiphyſes, of appendices, becauſe 
they appear to be parts added to the reſt of the bone, and 
ſtill diſtinguiſhed from it by the intervention of another 
ſofter ſubſtance called a cartilage, the thickneſs of which 
diminiſhing with age, it becomes at laſt almoſt inſenſible, 
and is oftentimes quite loſt ; ſo that what was an epiphy- 
ſis in a child, has the true appearance of an apophyſis in 
a perſon full grown; as we ſee in the extremities of the 


os humeri, bones of the leg, &c. | 


External Cavities of a BON. — By cavities I mean all 
the depreflions -perceivable in the outſides of bones. 
Theſe are in great numbers; very different from one 
another, and they are called by many different names. 

They may however be diſtinguiſhed into two general 
kinds; thofe which receive ſoft parts, as the cavities 
which contain the brain, the eyes, the marrow, &c. and 
thoſe which receive hard parts; that is, where the cavit 
of one bone contains the eminence of another. Theſe 
laſt are either deep or ſuperficial. oe 

Of the deep cavities, n termed cotylæ, or coty- 

loide, 
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forated by many holes of different ſize and figure. 
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wide, from the reſemblance they beat to a veſſel of that 
name with which the ancients meaſured liquors z ſuch as 
the great cavity in the offa innominata, which receives 
the head of the os femoris. Others are named alveoli or 
ſockets, as thoſe in which the teeth are lodged. 

Te more ſhallow cavities are termed glenz or gle- 
noide, from an ancient Greek word ; ſuch is that of the 
fcapula, which receives the head of the os humeri in the 
ſkeleton. I ſay, in the ſkeleton, becauſe in freſh ſubjects, 
this cavity is deeper. Theſe ſuperficial cavities have | 
ſcarce any ſenſible depth, as thoſe in moſt of the verte- 
brz, in ſome bones of the carpus, tarſus, &c. Some | 
of them are double, as in the upper extremity of the | 
tibia. | fir) | 
; Subſtance of Bonts.—The ſubſtance of bones is found 
on examination to be a texture of ſolid fibres er 
diſpoſed, according to the particular conformation of eac 
bone. Theſe bony fibres are eaſily diſtinguiſhed on the 
furface of the ribs, where they may be ſeparated much 
after the ſame manner as we do thoſe of whale-bone or 
horn. We may likewiſe diſcover them by the fiſſures in 
bones, which have been long expoſed to the ſun or air, or 
any otherwiſe dried. : 
In general theſe fibres are fo diſpoſed, as to form in 
fome bones laminæ of a conſiderable extent; in ſome, 
little plates or ſmall portions of the forementioned la- 
minæ; and in others, filaments of different ſizes, 

The general ſtructure of the ſubſtance of bones con- 
fiſts in this diſpoſition ; and their ſubſtance is partly 
compact or ſolid, partly cellulous or ſpongy, and partly 
reticular, f 

The ſolid part lies chiefly towards the outſide of bones, 
the cellulous part toward the inſide. The firſt is moſt 
conſiderable in the large hollow bones, the other in thoſe 
which have no remarkable cavities. - | 

The ſolid part is formed by laminæ, diſpoſed in differ- 
ent ſtrata, The ſpongy part conſiſts chiefly of the plates 
and filaments variouſly interwoven : the filaments alone 
form the reticular texture principally obſervable in the 
Jong hollow bones, | 

We may be convinced, that the ſolid part of bones is 
made up of different ſtrata of laminæ, cloſely joined to- 
gether, by examining broken bones, thoſe that have 
been long expoſed to the air, rain, or ſun, thoſe that have 
been calcined by fire- to a certain degree, or thoſe that 
have been ſoftened by long and violent boiling, as in 


N 


And even without the help of ſuch preparations, the 
laminæ in ſome bones may be ſeen through a good mi- 
croſcope; and ſtill plainer in exfoliations, the coming 
away of the ſplinters of bones afterwards, &c. The 
number of theſe laminæ anſwers to the thickneſs of the 
bone. 

The external may be obſerved to lie in pretty regular 
ſtrata; but in the more internal, this diſpoſition is gra- 
dually altered, theſe appearing in ſome meaſure to lie in 
gathers or unequal folds. The innermoſt of all are per- 


In like manner do the laminæ which compoſe the ſolid 
parts of bones change their regular diſpoſition, to form 
what I call the cellulous or ſpongy part, which makes up 
almoſt the whole interior texture of the bones, which 
have not large cavities, and of all the epiphyſes without 
exception ; but in the hollow bones this part is found 
x near the extremities. | | 

he cells or void ſpaces in this ſpongy part are more 
conſiderable in ſome bones than in others ; and the plates 
which compole them differ in form as well as in extent ; 
being more or leſs flat, crooked, twiſted, angular, irregu- 
lar, thick, thin, broad, narrow, &c. | 

In many bones theſe plates appear to degenerate into 
ſmall filaments, ſo that the cellulous part of ſuch bones 
is, as it were, a mixture of plates and filaments, repre- 
ſenting a kind of fine Hangs. In ſome bones, a certain 
8 may be obſerved in the diſpoſition of them. 

ſides the ſmall filaments found in the cellulous part 
of bones, there is a reticular texture of them in the cavi- 
ties of ſeveral long bones; the bony threads of which 
net-work are long, fine, branched, and pliable, and cu- 
riouſly interwoven at different diſtances, | 5 


* * * 


the ſides of the innermoſt laminæ of thoſe bones $4, 
from their extremities, and partly from the clay 
tion, Several ramifications are produced from ir; wk. 
appear, as it were, ſuſpended in the air, through | 
whole length of the cavity of the bone, "meer Ge 
uniting together from all quarters, in many places Se 
however are always at a conſiderable diſtance from = 
other, This texture is very often deſtroyed in ey 
out the marrow, when bones are deſigned lor a 
Internal Cavities of BoNEs.—Beſides the cavities which 
appear in examining the external conformation of 2 
there are others obſervable in examining their intemal 
ſtructure; which may all be reduced to thres kinds, 
different from one another. /7 ap! oy 
| The firſt kind comprehends the large internal c 
found chiefly in the middle of the long bones, which are 
nearly of a cylindrical figure, ſuch as the os humeri, ula,, 
radius, os femoris, tibia, fibula, the bones of the metz. 
carpus, metatarſus, fingers and toes. In theſe the ci. 
ties are proportionable to the length and thickneſs of the 
bones. WIN 
Ihe ſurface of theſe cavities is more ſmooth and even 
in the middle than near the extremities, where they be. 
come more rough, unequal, and furrowed, according a 
the diſpoſition. of the laminæ happens to be changed, 
and bony productions or croſs pieces may ſometimes he 
obſerved in them, which are either ſingle or combined 
together in different manners. The reticular texture 
already deſcribed, is chiefly found in theſe large es. 
vities. LY „ 
The ſecond kind of internal cavities conſiſts of the 
cells and intervals in the cellulous portion of bones, 
Of theſe ſome are large, ſmall, ſingle, double, or mors 
compounded, and of theſe laſt ſome contain ſeveral ſmall 
ones within them. Others are round, flat, oblong, tu- 
bular, oval, angular, ſquare, irregular, &c. and of theſe 
the oblong and tubular lie in directions nearly parallel 
to the length of the bone. Almoſt all theſe cells commu- 
nicate with one another in different manners. 
The third ſort of internal cavities comprehends the 
duQs and pores found in the ſubſtance of bones. Vu. 
flow's Anatomy. o 
BONIS 1 in law, is a writ directed 
to the ſheriffs of London, &c. charging them, that a per- 
ſon againſt whom judgment is obtained, and proſecuti 
a writ of error, be not ſuffered to remove his goods — 
the error is determined. | - 


BONITO, a very beautiful fiſh, of the e form 
and called by ſome curvata pinima. It is a large fea fil, 
with a long, broad, and thick body : its eyes are large, az 
— its gills; and the greater part of its body is free from 
ſcales. a | 

BONNET, in naval affairs, an additional paft to be 
laced to the bottom of a ſail in light winds, and taken off 
ogaln in ſtormy weather, They are only uſed in mall 
veſſels. 

Box NE, in fortification, a ſmall work, conſiſting of 
two faces, having only a parapet with two rows of pall- 
ſadoes, of about ten or twelve feet 1 
rally raiſed before the ſaliant angle of the Carp 
and has a communication with che covered-way, by A 
-roogy cut through the glacis, and paliſadoes on each 

ide, | 

Bonnet A'PRETRE, or Prie/?'s BoxNET, in fortific- 
tion, is an out-work, having at the head three ſahant 
angles, and two inwards. It differs from the double 
tenaille only in this, that its ſides, inſtead of being p# 
rallel, are like the queue d'aronde, or ſwallow's tail ; that 
is, narrowing or drawing cloſe at the gorge, and opening 
at the head. f 

BONNY, in minerology, a name given by our miner 
to a bed of ore found in many places in hills, not fom- 
ing a vein, nor communicating with any other vein, n 
terminating in ſtrings, as the true veins do. It is 3 
of ore of five or ſix fathom deep, and two, or 
leſs than that, in thickneſs, in the largeſt ſort; but there 
are ſmaller, to thoſe of a foot long. They have their trum 
of ſhoad-ftones from them, and often deceive the mint 
with the expectation of a rich lead vein, They di 


This reticular texture may be ſaid to ariſe partly from 


* 


from the ſquats only in being round beds of ore, Where“ 
the * are * See SquAr. 50Nd755 


Indian vriefts, who; in order to'diftinguiſh 
* BONSES, — 3 let round yes | 
themſelves from. the alty, wear P ſtaff, 
necks, conſiſting of an hundred beads, and carry a = » 
at the end of which.is a wooden bird; they live upon e 
alms of the people, and yet are very charitably diſpoſed, 
maintaining ſeveral orphans and widows out of their 
own collections. The Tonguineſe have a; pagod, or 
temple, if each town, and every pagod has at leaſt two 
ponzes belonging to it; fome have thirty or forty. The 
bonzes of China are the prieſts of the Fohiſts, or ſects of 
Fohi; and it is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, that there 
are rewards allotted. for the righteous, and puniſhments 
for the wicked, in the other world; and that there are 
various manſions, in which the ſouls of men will reſide, 
according; to their different degrees of merit. The 
banzes of Pegu are, generally, gentlemen of the higheſt 
traction þ 2 1 KR 41 32 * 
""BOOBY,.a bird of prey, nearly allied to the gooſe- 
kind, common about Jamaica. 2 11 | 
BOOK, Liber, the compoſition of a man of wit or 
learning, deſigned to communicate ſomewhat he has in- 
vented, experienced, or collected, to the public, and thence 
to poſterity ; being withal of a competent length to make 
2 volume. ; I 
In this ſenſe, a. book is diſtinguiſhed from a pamphlet, 
by-its greater length; and from a tome, or volume, by 
its containing the whole writing. According to the an- 
cients, a book differed. from an epiſtle, not only in bulk, 
but in that the latter was folded, and the former rolled 
up; not but that there are divers ancient books now ex- 
tant, under the names of epiſtles. | 
Origin of Booxs.—We bave nothing that is clear on 
that ſubject. The books of Moſes are doubtleſs the 
oldeſt books now extant; but there were books before 
thoſe of Moſes, fince he cites ſeveral. Scipio Sgambati, 
and others, even talk of books before the Deluge, written 
by : the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Enoch, 
Methuſclah, Lamech, Noah and his wife; alſo by Ham, 
Japhet and his wife; beſides others, by dæmons or an- 
els; of all which ſome moderns have found enough to 
1 an Antediluvian library: but they appear all either 
the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtures of fraudu- 
lent ones. A book of Enoch is even cited in the Epiſtle 
of Jude, ver. 10. and 15. from which ſome endeavour. to 
prove the reality of the Antediluvian writings; but the 
book cited by:that: apoſtle is generally allowed, both by 
ancient and modern writers, to be ſpurious. 
Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's 
poems, which were ſo even in the time of Sixtus Empi- 
ricus; though we find mention in Greek writers of ſe- 
veral others, prior to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, 
Daphne, Horus, Linus, Mufzus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, 
& c. but of the greater part of theſe there is not the leaſt 
fragment remaining ;. and of others, the pieces which go 
under their names are generally held, by the learned, to 
be ſuppoſititious. F. Hardouin goes farther, charging all 
the ancient books, both Greek and Latin, except Cicero, 
Pliny, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, 
Herodotus, and Homer, to be ſpurious, and forged in the 
X[lIth century, by a club of perſons, under the direction 
of one Severus Archontius. Among the Greeks, it is to 
be obſerved, the oldeſt books were in verſe, which was | 
prior to proſe. ' Herodotus's hiſtory is the oldeſt book ex- 
tant of the profaic kinga. 1 ie 
Materials of Books. — Several ſorts of materials were 
uſed formerly in making books: plates of lead and cop- 
per, the bark of trees, bricks, ſtone, and wood, were the 
firſt materials employed to engrave ſuch things upon, as 
men were willing to have tranſmitted 22 Jo- 
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lephus ſpeaks bf two columns, the one of fone, the other | back 


of brick, on which the children of 'Seth wrote their in- 
ventions and aſtronomical diſcoveries. Porphyry makes 
mention of, ſome pillars, - preſerved in Crete, on which 
the ceremonies, practiſed by the Corybantes-in. their ſa- 
crifices, were recorded. Heſiod's works were originally 
written upon tables of lead, and depoſited: in the temple 
— the Muſes, in Bæotia. The ten commandments, de- 
— to Moſes, were written upon ſtone; and Solon's 
aus, upon wooden planks. Tables of wood, box, and 
nay. were common among the ancients ; when of wood, 
Nan L 


ing in the gather, called 
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Itſelf. 
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they were frequently covered wich wax; that penple 


they had written. The leaves of the -tree werg af 
terwards uſed inſtead of wooden planks, and the fineſt 


and thinneſt part of the bark of ſuch trees, as the lime, 


the aſh, the maple, and the elm; from hence comes the 
word liber, which ſignifies, the inner bark of the trees 1 


and as theſe barks were rolled up, in order to be remoy 


with greater eaſe, theſe rolls were called volumen, a vo- 
lume; a name afterwards given to the like rolls of paper, 
ot rchment. 634 / * 8 
bus we find books were firſt written on ſtones, wit- 
neſs: the Decalogue given to Moſes : then on the parts of 
lants, as leaves chiefly of the palm · tree; the rind and 
arks, eſpecially of the tilia, or phillyrea, and the Egyp- 
By degrees wax, then leather; were in- 


tian papyrus. 


| troduced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of 


which at length parchment was prepared: then lead 
came into uſe ; alſo linen; ſilk, horn, and laſtly, paper 
Ferm of Books; — The firſt books were in the form of 
blocks and tables: but as flexible matter came to be 
wrote on, they found it more convenient to make theit 
books in the form of rolls: theſe were compoſed of ſe 
veral ſheets, faſtened to each other, and folled upon a 
ſticks dof ag (= the 2 makings — 2 — 
or cylinder, which was to be managed by the umbilicus 
as a handle, it being reputed a crime to take hold of the 


roll itſelf; the outſide of the volume was called fraß 


the ends of the umbilicus, cornua, horns, which were 


| uſually carved, and adorned with ſilver, ivory, or even 


Was 
ruck on the outſide; the whole volume, when extend 
ed, might make a 
Tbe form which obtains among us is the ſquare, com- 
poſed of ſeparate leaves; which was alſo known, though 
little uſed, by the ancients. 3} op 7 
To the form of books belongs alfa the internal ceco- 
nomy, as the order and arrangement of points and letters 
into lines and pages, with margins and other appurte- 


gold and precious ſtones : the title, ovanaCl@- 


nants. This bas undergone many varieties; at firſt the 


letters were only divided into lines, then into 

words, which, by degrees, were noted with accenta, and 
diſtributed, by points and ſtops, into periods, paragrapha, 
chapters, and other diviſions. In ſome countries, as among 
the Orientals, the lines began from the right, and ran to- 


| wards the left ; in others, as the northern and weſtern na- 


tions, from left to right ; others, as the Greeks, followed 
both ditections, alternately going in the one, and return- 

a 22 in moſt countries 
the lines run from one ſide to the other: in ſome, parti- 


| cularly the Chineſe, from top to bottom. Again, in ſome 


the page is entire and uniform in others, divided into 
columns; in others, diſtinguiſhed into texts and notes, 
either marginal, or at the bottom 3.uſually ;it is: furniſhed 
with ſignatures, and catch - words ; ſometimes alſo with 
a regiſter, to diſcover whether the book is complete. To 
thele are added the apparatus of ſummaries, or ſide- notes, 
the embelliſnments of red, gold, or initial letters, head 
pieces, tail · pieces, effigies, ſchemes, maps, and the like. 
The end of the —— 

ently marked with this character 4, called eornis: there 
alſo ocgur certain formulag at the beginnings and:endings 
of books; the one to exhort the reader ta be courageous, 
and proceed to the following books; the others were 
concluſions, often guarded with imptecations againſt ſuch 
| -D, NC is the art of gathering and faſten+ 
ing together the ſheets of a book, and covering it — 


The ancient art of binding of books, when firſt the ſe- 
veral ſheets of writings of authors were collected together, 
was not attended with great diſſiculties; for the leaves 
were only glued together, and rolled on round pieces or 
cylinders. of wood ; which manner of book- binding, 
whoſe invention is attributed to the Egyptians, was con- 
tinued till long after the age of Auguſtus, and is ſtill re- 
tained, by the Jewiſh ſynagogues, where they continue to 
write the books of the law on vellums ſewed together, 


making, as it were, only one long page, with two rollers, - 
* 7.8 A having + 


might write on them with more eaſe, or . blot out what 


d and a half wide, and fifty long. 


now denoted by FIN Is, was anci- 
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having claſps of gold or ſilver at their extremities, the 


whole book being wrapped up in a piece of filk, which 
ſerves as a cover to it. ; 

But, as this manner of binding books is attended with 
many inconveniencies, one of the Attali, kings of Per- 
gamus, invented the form now in uſe, of ſquare binding, 
or of ſewing ſeveral quires one over another, as more 
commodious to the reader, who can open and ſhut his 
book in an inſtant, without the leaſt — and with- 
out the leaves being expoſed to wear out ſo ſoon as when 
rolled up, eſpecially of books written or printed on pa- 
per. It is performed in the following manner: _ 

The leaves are firſt folded with a thin piece of ivory 
called a folding: ſtick, and laid over each other in the or- 
der of the ſignatures; then beaten on a ſtone with a 
hammer to make them ſmooth and open well, and 
afrerwards preſſed. They are then ſewed upon bands, 
which are pieces of cord or packthread, fix bands 
to a folio book, five to a quarto, &e. which is done by 
drawing a thread through the middle of each ſheet, and 

iving it a turn round each band, beginning with the 
rt and proceeding to the laſt. 

The French book-binders apply a ſheet of parchment 
the length of the book, on the inſide of each paſte-board, 
ſo, however, as that, being cut or indented in the places 
againſt the bands, it comes out between the edge of the 
paſte - board and the leaves of the book, to cover the back; 
they call this indorſing, and they are obliged to do it, on 
the penalty of thirty livres, and the re-binding of the 
book. It is done in the preſs, where the back being 
grated with an iron inſtrument, with teeth to make the 
paſte-board hold, where with the parchment is firſt faſten- 
ed, they afterwards add ſtrong glue to fortify it. After 
this the books are glued, and the bands opened and ſcraped 
for the better fixing the paſte-boards ; the back is turned 
with a hammer, and the book fixed in a preſs between two 
boards, called backing-boards, in order for making a 
1 for fixing the paſte- boards; which being applied, 

oles are made for fixing them to the book, which is 
preſſed a third time: then the book is put at laſt to the 
cutting-preſs, betwixt two boards, the one lying even 
with the preſs, for the knife to run upon ; the other aboye 
it, for the knife to cut againſt ; after which the paſte- 
boards are ſquared with a pair of ſhears. 

The next operation is ſprinkling the leaves of the book, 
which is done by dipping a bruſh made of hogs briſtles 
into vermilion and ſap-green, holding the bruſh in one 
hand, and ſpreading the hair with the other; by which 
motion the edges of the leaves are ſprinkled in a regular 
manner, without any ſpots being bigger than the others, 
at leaſt fo far as to be diſagreeable to the eye. 

Then remain the covers, which are either of calf-fkin, 
or ſheep-ſkin. Anciently books were always bound in 
parchment, and moſt of our valuable books, even ſince 
the invention of printing, have no other binding ; but 
this practice has been long diſuſed, The beſt binding at 
preſent is in calf. 

The calf or ſheep-ſkin, being moiſtened in water, is 
cut out to the ſize of the book with a knife, then ſmeared 
over with paſte, made of wheat flour, and afterwards 
| ſtretched over the paſte-board on the outfide ; and dou- 
bled over the edges within-ſide, after having firſt taken 
oft the four angles, and indented and plated it at the head 
band; which done, the book is corded or bound firmly 
between two bands, with a kind of whipcord, to make 
the cover ſtick the ſtronger to the paſte-board and the 
back, as alſo to form the bands or nerves more accu- 
rately ; then fet to dry, and, when dry, uncorded, and 
the leaves at each end opened. Afterwards, the book is 
waſhed over with a little paſte and water, and- then 
fprinkled fine with a bruſh, by ſtriking it either againſt 
the hand, or a ſtick, unleſs it ſhould be marbled; for then 
the ſpots are to be made larger, by mixing the ink with 
vitriol. Then the cover is glazed twice, with the white 
of an f 5 beaten, as painters do their pictures, when they 
are finiſhed, and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing iron 
paſled hot over the glazed cover. | | 

Thus the binding of a book, properly ſo called, is fi- 
niſhed, unleſs it ſhould be lettered ; for then à piece of 
zed Morocco is paſted on the back, between the firſt and 


I 


ſecond bands, to receive the title in geld Jette, 
ſometimes a ſecond betwixt the next bands ande 
to receive the number of the volume. In France, 
ſeldom bind any book without both, if the wotk 
of ſeveral volumes ; which done, the book- binder ſ 
his books to the gilder, which in that kingdom is x 
feſſion apart, or ſeparate from book - binding. 1 
The gilder makes the letters on the back, and the kat. 
ſtars, &c. between the bands, with punchions "oo, 
in relievo, which they preſs flat down, and the lj 
broideries, &c. with little cylinders of braſs, rolled oo 
by an iron roller, by means of a double branch; * 
middle whereof they are fitted on an iron ſtay, or ay. 
that paſſes the middle of their diameter. Before they 
ply any of theſe tools, they glaze thoſe parts of the 18. 


ther whereon they are to be applied, lightly over w; 
pencil, or ſponge ; and when half dry, 25 6 — 


over 
pieces of leaf gold, cut out near the fize; and on 
ſtamp the punchions, which are beat down with a mall 
or hammer, if the figures be large, and require x great 
relievo, as arms, &c. or roll the cylinders, both the one 
and the other, reaſonably hot. The gilding thus finiſhed, 
they rub off the ſuperfluous gold with a hare's foot, lexy. 
ing nothing covered with gold, but the places where 
the hot tools have left their impreſſions. 
Boox-KeerinG, commonly called merchants 1c: 
counts, implies the method of recording the dealings nd 
tranſactions of buſineſs in ſuch an exact and accurte 
manner, that the books of a merchant, ory agent, be, 
all and 


may at all times ſhew the juſt and true ſtate 
every diſtinCt part of his trading concerns. 

In keeping merchantile accounts, by the method of 
double entry, three principal books are abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary ; the Waſte-Book, the Journal, and the Ledger, 
Beſides theſe, ſeveral other ſubſervient or auxiliary books 
are generally uſed in the counting-houſe; but theſe are 
more or leſs in number, according to the nature of the 
trade, the quantity of buſineſs, or manner of keeping the 
accounts; and he is always reckoned the beſt accountant 
who makes ufe of the feweſt ſubſidiary books. 

The Waſte-Book is an univerſal and complete memoril 
of all the tranſactions and events of bufineſs, recorded 
promiſcuouſly in the regular order of time as ey bop 
pened, and according to their proper debtors and cred 
tors. This, being the firſt and moſt eſſential book, car- 
not be kept with too much accuracy and regularity, be- 
cauſe it is always regarded as the principal voucher inal 
diſputes relating to trade, 

his book opens with an inventory of a merchants 
ready money and effects, the debts due to him and whit 
he owes to others; then follows a minute and accurate 
record of every tranſaction of his commerce, with all the 
neceſſary circumſtances of date, ſums, conditions, quu- 
city quality, price, and every other particular that 
help to render the entries ſatis factory and intelligible 
to the preſent and all ſucceeding book: keepers. 

The Wafte-Book, commonly given in books of met- 
chants accounts, is very different from the form of thi 
book in real buſineſs, being only a plain narrative of the 
tranſactions of each particular day by way of memorat- 
dum, from whence the learner i to make out the Journd 
and Ledger entries. | | 

TheJournal, by way of preparatory to the Ledger, co 
tains an abbreviation of the Waſte- Book entries, in the 
fame form and order of time; with only this difference, 
that the groſs, tare, and nett, of each particular caſk, bay, 
box, or other package, are expreſſed in full in the Wale. 
Book; whereas the nett, weight, and price, are ff 
to be mentioned in a Journal - poſt. | 

The Ledger is the grand and principal book of *. 
counts, wherein the ſeveral articles belonging to the fant 
ſubject, are collected together, and ranged in their na 
order of Dr. and Cr. on the oppoſite fides of theit 1 
ſpective accounts. When this book is duly poſted, 
various tranſactions and dealings of a merchant, — | 
ſpe& to men, money, and merchandiſe, are fo reg! 100 
and diſpoſed under their proper heads, that they _— 
comprehenſive view of all his negotiations: from wh 4 
complete ballance of his traffic being made, be may l 


time ſee the true ſtate of each branch of his buſinel 


g, ard 
know 


| 
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know the amount of his preſent ſtock, or what he is worth 
ime. : 

The uſe of the three principal books being deſcribed, 
we ſhall next proceed to the explanation and uſe of the 
terms Debtor and Creditor. | 

As all tranſactions in trade are mutual between perſon 
and perſon, the records of commerce muſt conſiſt of two 
oppoſite parts, in order to be duly charged or debited on 
one ſide, and diſcharged or credited on the other, as the 
nature and reaſon of the events may require. And as in 
all our dealings together, one man becomes indebted, or 
DF. to another, for the value 9 and the other gives 
him credit, or is his Cr, for the ſame ſum due: ſo in 
trade, if all accounts of money, merchandiſe, and deſigns, 
be looked upon as accountable for their 3 * values, 
they muſt alſo be charged as indebted, or D**, for the ſe- 
yeral ſums expended upon them, and be diſcharged or 
credited for whatever they repay or produce in return by 
ſale, &c. | . 

Whence it is evident, as all accounts conſiſt of two 
oppoſite parts, the Dr. fide on the leſt hand page of the 
Ledger, and the Ct. on the right, the terms Dr. and C-. 
always expreſs the relation between the two parts of 
each tranſaction, and ſhew to which ſide of their re- 
ſpective accounts in the Ledger they are to be carried. 

The nature and uſe of the terms Dr. and Cr. being 
premiſed, it naturally follows to point out what is con- 
tained on the DF. and Cr. ſides of each account. 

All the tranſactions of trade may be reduced to theſe 
three branches. Firſt, Proper Trade, as it is carried on 
by the merchant himſelf at home, with the aſſiſtance of 
his factors abroad. Secondly, Factorage, or the buſineſs 
which he manages for another on commiſſion. Thirdly, 
Partnerſhip, or Company Accounts, which are carried on 
either by one of the partners, or an indifferent perſon, as 

nt or truſtee, in the name and for the joint account of 
all the partners concerned. 

Let the buſineſs of a merchant be ever ſo extenſive, all 
the diſtin ſpecies of accounts that can poſſibly happen, 
are reducible to theſe four; Caſh, Merchandiſe, perſonal 
Accounts, and Deſigns. | 

The Caſh Account contains, on the Dr. fide, the ready 
money which the merchant had in hand when the ac- 
count was opened, and all he has received ſince. The 
Cr. ſhews what has been given out in payments. And 
the difference between the ſides always falls on the Dr. 
fide, agreeable to the count of caſh in hand: the Cr, fide 
never can be the heavieſt, becauſe no one can pay away 
more than he had. h 

The accounts of s, containing the prime coſt and 
charges, make the DF. fide; the quantity and value ſold 
or diſpoſed of, go to the CF, ſide : the difference between 
the ſides ſhews the quantity of goods on hand, and the 
gain or loſs by what was delivered out. | 

In ſelling goods on commiſſion, for another, the CF, 
ſide of the account of ſales is the ſame with other ac- 
counts of your own goods; but the DF. fide contains 
only the freight, commiſſion, and other charges, without 
any mention of prime coſt or value; becauſe they are not 
your own property, and the difference between the Cr, 
lide, or groſs ſales, and the charges and commiſſion on 
the ſales, is the nett proceeds of the fales, and ſhews 
what is due from you to your employer, when you have 
received all the value ariſing from the ſale of his goods. 

In all accounts of merchandiſe, the different kinds, 
quantities, and prices, ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed by 
inner columns in the Ledger, from which a merchant 
may at any time ſee the quantity, weight, &c. of what 
goods he has on hand, and know the ftrength of his 
— without the trouble of examining the con- 

nts. | 

The prime coſt or valuation, with all incidental charges 
of repairs, inſurance, or other expences laid out upon 
them, go to the Dr. ſides of the accounts of ſhips, houſes, 
or other poſſeſſions ; the Cr. fide contains the freight, 
rent, or other profits ariſing from them, while in pollel. 
2 and the amount of ſales when they are diſpoſed of; 

rom which the true ſtate of all ſuch accounts may be 
#7 known, as in accounts of goods. 

e Perſo 


nal Accounts contain on the Dr. ſide the 


edts due to you from the perſon whoſe name ſtands in the 
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title of the account, whether for goods ſold, caſh letify , 
or received on your account, and the payments of your 
debts to him: the Cr. fide is filled up with the debts you 
owe him, the payments of his debts to you, and the re- 
mittances he has made to you: when the difference falls 
on the DF. fide, it ſhews what is due by you to him, 
and when the DF. ſide is heavieſt, the debt is due front 
him, or your money remaining in his hands. "4 

Under this head are included all accounts current, 
and accounts of bills: and as theſe accounts are diſtin- 
guiſhable only by ſome ſmall alteration in the words of 
their titles, it may not be improper to explain the differ - 
ence between them. 5 | 

Bills. Receivable, are thoſe drafts which come into the 
hands of a merchant in the courſe of trade, and which, 
he may either paſs off in making his payments, or keep 
them in his hand till they become due, and then receive 
the value from the perſon _ whom they were drawn : 
the Dr. ſide ſhews what bills you have received, and the 
Ce. how you have diſpoſed of them; the difference is the 
value ſtill in hand. | 

Bills Payable are thoſe drafts which are drawn upon a 
merchant, and never come into his hands, but for ac- 
ceptarice, of after he has paid the value in cafh, or ſome 
other way ſatisfied the preſent poſſeſſor: the bills drawn 
upon you are to be placed to the Cr. fide of this ae- 
count, and the Dr, fide ſhews how many you have diſ- 
charged. 
| When you tranſact buſineſs for any one of your cor- 
reſpondents, the particulars relating to ſuch accounts are 
to be entered in your Ledger, under the title of A. B. 
His Account Current : the ſame account in your correſ- 
pondents Ledger is titled I..C. my account current, and 
in the foregoing caſe I. C. his account cutrent. 

In all your dealings with foreign correſpondents, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, that you keep the accounts in the 
money of both countries, the foreign money in the inner 
columns of the Ledger againſt its ſterling value, in the 
money columns at the courſe of exchange then going. 
By this method you may always know the ſtate of your 
accounts, with your foreign correſpondents, in the coin 
of both countries, When the foreign money is equal, 
the difference between the ſterlin 3 is your gain 
or loſs, by the exchange; if the ſterling money be equal, 
the difference between the inner columns is due to or 
from you, at the current rate of exchange : for as your 
correſpondent pays, and receives only the ſpecies of his 
own country, when the account balances with him you 
are not to expect any further remittance. 

. Deſigns, or fictitious accounts, comprehend all voyages 
and adventures, which contain on their DF. ſide the prime 
coſt, charges, inſurance, &c. of the cargo ſhipped. The 
DF. fide is filled with the difpoſal of the s, returns re- 
ceived from the factor, the ſum received or due from the 
inſurers for a total loſs, or in caſe of a partial loſs, with 
the value to be made good by the inſurers, and the value 
faved ; the difference between the ſides is the gain or loſs 
made by the voyage or adventure, &c. N 

All intermediate accounts of pure diſburſements for 
which nothing comes in, or nett incomes for which no 
yalue, goes out, ſuch, as charges of merchandiſe, houſe 
expences, intereſt and difcount, inſurance, gratuities, 
commiſſion, or any other accounts of gain or loſs, con- 
tain on the Dr. fide the reſpective loſſes, and on the C.. 
fide the particulars gained. 

To open the Books. The Waſte-Book and Journal are 
both ruled alike, with three columns for pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and pence, on the right hand ſide of the page; on 
the left is a margin for references to the folios of the 
Ledger, where the particular accounts then mentioned are 
to be found. 


| The Ledger is ruled on the left hand fide of every page, 


| with a margin for the monrh, one column for the day, 


and another for the Journal page; and on the right, be- 
ſides the reference column to the Ledger folios and money 
columns, there muſt be inſide columns for the quantity 
and weight of goods, foreign money, &c. as the nature of 
the account requires. 

. Though, the dates of the Waſte-Book and Journal en- 
tries might ſerve for references to each other ; yet as the 
buſineſs of one day may ſometimes fill ſeveral pages in 


both, 


both, a reference in the Waſte-Book, to the identical 
page of the Journal poſt, and from thence to the Ledger, 
ik often ſave much time in examining the accounts: 
and for the more readily turning to any account in the 
Ledger, which you have occaſion to conſult, the titles of 
every account, with the number of the folio where they 
are ſtated, muſt be ſet down in an alphabet under the re- 
ſpective initial letters; obſerving to put the names of 
men under the letters of their ſurname, and adding their 
other names and place of abode for more particular diſ- 
tinction: becauſe you may, perhaps, have dealings with 
ſeveral of the ſame name, though not of the ſame 
ace. 


be done, before you enter into trade, is to write an in- 
ventory, either on the firſt page of the Waſte-Book, or, 


2s is more common with merchants, on a looſe ſheet of 


paper, of all the ready money and merchandiſe by you, 
debts owing to you, voyages, adventures, ſhips, houſes, 
and all other effects belonging to you : enter theſe ſeveral 
perſons and parcels, D*. to your ſtock or general capital, 
which is uſed inſtead of your own name; and for the debts 
owing by you, write ſtock Dr. to thoſe ſeveral perſons to 
whom you are indebted. | 

Then turning to the Journal, make the ſeveral articles 
which were particularly expreſſed in the Waſte-Book, 
Ds. to ſtock, in one line, writing thus: 


Sundry Accounts to Stick — — — H— — Drs. 
For the amount in money and effects per Waſte- Book C. 


* Stock to fundry Accounts Dr. 
For which I am indebted to ſundry perſons. — — FL. 


- And having placed the ſame folio figures on each op- 
poſite page of the Ledger; becauſe each account conſiſts 
of two oppoſite parts; write on the top of the left- hand 
Pages in a good round text hand, Stock Dr ; and 
below, placing the month in the margin, the day in the 
next column, and the Journal folio in the other, write 
either To ſundry Accounts, expreſſing the whole value in 
one ſum, or To the ſeveral Particulars, as in the Waſte- 
Book, putting the Ledger folios where thoſe accounts 
are opened, and the reſpective ſums againſt each. 

On the right-hand page, write Contra Ct. and 
in the line below, By ſundry Accounts, for the whole value, 
or Byeach Particular, with its ſum ; obſerving the date and 
folios as on the Dr. fide. 


When the books are thus prepared, the firſt thing to 


5 0 0 


5. The total ſum in the money columns. 

1 thoſe entries where there are ſundry, debtors t 
creditor, or ſeveral creditors and only one dehitor the 
vera] debtors or creditors are entered in the firſt ſew 1 
the date, under the title of Sundries, or Sundry Jes alter 
and each particular D“. or Ct. afterwards expreſſed — 
with their reſpective ſums ſhort- carried. a 

To an expert book-keeper, a Waſte- Bock 
Journal, or a Journal without a Waſte- Bock 
ſufficient ; but as he may not always be in 
ſometimes in the hurry of buſineſs be obliged 
entries in haſte; this makes it neceſfaty to keey a Walt. 
Book, from which at leiſure hours the entries ma: he 
more correctly and fairly journalized by one hand ! *N 
the journal ſhould be written by one perſon; and veui 
recommend it to all book-keepers to keep the um! 
— W always cloſe poſted up with the War. 

ook. | 

The Journal entries are no more.than a fair copy d 
the D.. and C... in the Waſte-Book, exaAtly in the fin, 

form and words. But the conditions, nett weig tj total 
amount, &c. are expreſſed below in more conc and ge. 
neral terms. | 

As the Waſte-Book entries are transferred into the 
Journal, ſo are theſe in the Journal poſted into the 
under the reſpective heads; but as all the titles of iy. 
counts in the Ledger conſiſt of a Dr. part on the left-hand 
page, and its counter-part Cr. on the pa- page; ſo 
every entry into this book muſt be placed under two q 
more different heads, according to the Circumſtance cd 
each tranſaction, | 

For your government in making Waſte-Book and 
Journal entries, and poſting them into the Ledger, te. 
member the following precepts. 

t. In every account there muſt be a debit and à credit 
part; ſo that whenever you make an entry an the I, 
fide of any account in the Ledger, you malt alſo have an 
equivalent credit of the ſame date under ſome other title, 
And in thoſe Journal entries, where ſundry accounts are 
charged D. or C**. the ſeveral debtors and one creditor, 
or the ſingle debit and ſeveral credits, muſt always de 
equal ; or whatever value you place to the debit of one 
or ſeveral accounts, juſt ſo much muſt be entered on the 
C*, fide of ſome other account or accounts, before your 
entry be duly poſted into the 2 | | 

2. The receiver is debtor ; the deliverer is the creditor, 
But as the merchant is never to be made a Dy. or C. in 
his own books, whenever he receives or delivers out any 
thing; then the merchandiſe or money which cane 
into his hands is the debtor, and whatever he delivers out 


without: 


Then beginning with caſh, enter into the title 


Caſh Dr, Contra Cr. as you did | 1s the creditor, 


for ſtock ; and beneath, in ſmall hand, on the DF. fide, | The account or deſign, which is by any means increaſed thi 
after the date and Journal folio, write, To Stock for ſo much | Of benefited, or on account of which any thing A out, 1 
ready Money, expreſſing the ſum and Ledger folio, where | either from yourſelf or from any of your correſpondents of 
the account of ſtock is opened. for your account, is to be charged Dr. for the tata 1 
When all the accounts in the inventory are erected, amount. That account or deſign which decreaſes, ſuffn 5 
and charged according to their reſpeQive debts or credits, | loſs, or from whence any thing is produced or comes ind mo 
the books are then ſaid to be opened, and the merchant | your own hands, or into the hands of any one employed g 
— proceed to record the particular tranſactions of real =_ your account, is to be credited or diſcharged from th: the 
buſineſs. | | | value. * frot 
In poſting from the Waſte-Book to the Journal, and | To corre# Errors. The common method of diſcoveting in f 
from that to the Ledger, it is common to make a daſh, or | errors, and proving the truth of the poſting, is to make: 8 it y 
ſome other mark at the pleaſure of the book-keeper, in | trial- balance: this is done by adding up all the fums ot pay 
the margin againſt the accounts, to ſhew that they are | the DF. fide of the Ledger into one total, and all the ſums #4 
entered into the other books, This is called Pricking off | on the Cr. ſide into another; when theſe ſums-total ag and 
the Accounts, the poſting is concluded to be ſt þ oP 4 
To poſt or make Entries. Every entry which is made in | But as errors in poſting may be committed many differ- pun 
the Waſte-Book, ought to conſiſt of all, or as many of | ent ways, which will not effect the trial-balance, the only con 
the following parts as the citcumſtances of the tranſatlion means to be certain that no ſuch negle& or tniſtake d. bas 
will admit. been committed, is to prick off all the entries, 2s well in em 
I. The date in the middle of the page, with lines | the Waſte-Book and Journal, as in the Ledger: and i den 
drawn each way to the columns. | | it is inconſiſtent with the honourable character of a me prut 
2. The debtor or account to be charged, and creditor | chant and fair trader, to ſuffer any blotting out or ere” tati 
or account which is diſcharged, written in a large hand, | ment in his books, when any errors are diſcovered, © the 
with Dr. at the end of the ſame line. | book-keeper muſt always acknowledge ſuch miſtakes in 4 
3. The reaſon why ſuch a perſon, account or deſign, | plain words in the ſame book where they are found, eeſſ. 
is made Dr. with the particular conditions of the nego- | place an aſteriſk againſt the erroneous entry and its cot exac 
tiation. . 3 rection, when he writes them off in the Ledger. thro 
4. The mark, weight, meaſure, .&c. of each particular 2 Books. — Beſides the three princips N writ 
parcel or package, which is received in or delivered out alrea y delcribed, thoſe merchants who are large 152 to v 
at the price agreed upon. : cerned in trade, find it neceſſary to make uſe of = 2 


:ary books, which are chiefly deſigncd to eaſe 
wh OY and GMs of the accounts in the Led er, 
or to contain the particulars of thoſe kinds of articles, 
which, though they are neceſſary to be preſerved for the 
ſake of reference, dates oh take up too much room in the 
-Book or Journal. 

he —＋ deſcriptions are ranged agreeable to the 
order of time uſually obſerved in counting. ouſes, for ad- 
mitting young clerks to write in each book, 8 

1. The Letter Boox.— To keep copies of all the letters 
of buſineſs which a merchant writes to his correſpondents, 


may ſometimes prove of the utmoſt importance to his 


mmercial affairs; for as diſputes very often ariſe from 
= or advice being ill expreſſed, wrong underſtood, or 
badly executed, by having recourſe to the letter. book, he 
may know exactly what was written on any particular oc- 
cafion, in what terms and with what limitations an order 
was given, or what kind of advice had been ſent to 4 
of his correſpondents; he will alſo be enabled to furni 
a true copy of the original which has been Joſt or 
miſlaid. 

As no other qualifications but reading and writing ate 
requiſite in copying letters, this is the employment of 
every young clerk at his firſt admiſſion into the counting- 
houſe : but, to prevent any omiſſions or alterations, the 
copy ſhould always be read over, and carefully compared 
with the original, before it be ſent away. 

2. The Ship's Boox.—Thoſe who have the direction 
of fitting out ſhips, commonly keep the account for each 
ſhip in a ſeparate book, which takes its title from the 
name of the ſhip, as the Lion's Book, the Tyger's Book, 
Sc. ä 

When ſeveral merchants have ſhares of the ſame ſhip, 
one of the partners being appointed by the reſt to keep the 
accounts, and have the management of her out- fit, is 
called the Ship's Huſband. | 

A ſhip's book ſhould contain the invoice of the cargo ; 
the captain's orders; an account of the diſburſements or 
charges attending the fitting out, and purchaſe, if it be 
her firſt voyage for that ownery ; a liſt of tradeſmen's bills 
for the cargo, out- fit, and victualling; the names, ſta- 
tions, wages, &c. of the ſeveral perſons on board; and 
the diviſion of the whole among the owners, if more than 
one, according to their ref] Five ſhares. This part is 
drawn out by the ſhip's huſband, immediately after the 
ſhip ſails, and ſent to the other parties to be copied. When 
the ſhip returns from her voyage, the invoice of returns, 
and if they are not put into the broker's hands to be ſold, 
their liviton among the owners, the factor's account of 
ſales, and account current, are added to it, and copied by 
the ſeveral parties as before. 

3. The Receipt-Book. — The moſt common form of 
this book is quarto, opening the long-way, and contains 
receipts for all the payments a merchant makes, inſtead 
of having them upon looſe papers, or under the bills of 
parcels, Ke, each receipt being numbered in the margin 
may ſerve for references, and the ſums may be placed in 
money columns on the other ſide. 

A receipt, being a note of acknowledgement given by 
the receiver of a ſum of money to diſcharge the payer 
from his obligation, ſhould have only the date — 
in figures ; the perſon from whom, and on whoſe account 
it was received; the ſum received ; the reaſon for ſuch 
payment in full or in part, whether on his own or an- 
other's account, ſhouid all be ſpecified in words at length, 
and muſt be 2 below by the receiver. 

4. The Bill- Book. — To be regular in buſineſs, and 
punCtual to engagements, is the grand ſupport of all 
commercial honour and credit: and when a merchant 
knows what bills he has by him, and when they will be- 
come due, what bills he has drawn upon his correſpon- 
dents, and what they have drawn upon him, common 
prudence will diate ſuch means of maintaining his repu- 
tation as are agreeable to the cuſtoms of merchants, and 
the laws of exchange. 

The bill-book is deſigned to ſupply this part of ne- 
ceſſary information, and in ſome counting-houſes contains 
exact copies of all the bills which are drawn by or paſs 
ank the hands of the merchant, with the indorſers 

en in the margin on one ſide, and the perſon's name 


— 


to 2 they are paſſed on the other. 
4 . | ; 
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5. The Indaice-Book. — This book contains copies of 
all the invoices of goods which a merchant ſhips off to 
ſea, or receives frpm abroad, either on his on private 
account, in partnerſhip, or for others in commiſſion. 
And to render the invoices eaſier to be found, the in- 
voice-book ſhould be paged; and have an alphabet at one 
end. | | : 

The title of every invoice ſhould declare the name of 
the ſhip wherein the goods are ſhipped, the maſter's name, 
the merchant to whom and on whoſe account they were 
ſhipped, with their reſpective places of reſidence. | 

Then ſhould follow a minute detail of all the different 
kinds, quantities, and qualities, of the merchandiſe 
ſhipped, with all the particular circumſtances relating to 
their mark; number, package, price, &c. 

Below this muſt be annexed an account of the freight, 
cuſtom, charges, brokerage, commiſſion, &c. attendin 
the purchaſe or ſhipping, which being ſhort-carried mul 


be brought into the money columns in one ſum, and be- - 


ing added to the value of the merchandiſe above, gives the 
amount of the invoice in the money of that country where 
the goods were ſhipped. 

And, to complete the whole in the common mercan- 
tile form of cloſing all invoices, accounts, current ac- 
counts of ſales, &c. at the foot of the invoice write, Er- 
rors excepted, to ſignify that if any errors or omiſſions 
have paſled 3 they are no more than over- 
ſights, and not intended to the prejudice of either party. 
Immediately after this muſt be written the place and date 
of drawing the account; and in the next line below it 
muſt be ſigned by the perſon who ſhipped the goods. 

6. The Sales-Book. — This book contains a collection 
of the ſeveral ſales of merchandiſe which have been made 
either by you for your employers, or on your account by 
your correſpondents at other markets. | 

An account of ſales is the account given by one mer- 
chant to another, or by a factor to his principal, of the 
diſpoſal, charges, commiſſion, and nett proceeds of cer- 
tain ears, 7 ſent for the proper or company accounts 
of him who conſigned the ſame to ſuch factor or vender, 
and is always made out in the current money of that 
country wherein the buſineſs is tranſacted. | 

There are ſeveral methods of drawing up accounts of 
ſales; the firſt is to collect all the goods of the ſame kind, 
and place them together in the ſame order as they were 
fold, with their prices and values ſhort-carried ;. then add 
up the quantities to be compared with the invoice, and 
carry the amount into the money columns : when you 
have gone through all the particulars, place the charges 
below, which being deducted from the amount of the ſale, 
leaves the nett proceeds, 1 

7. The Book of Accounts Current. — This book is kept 
in the Ledger form of DF. and Cr. and contains copies of 
all the accounts current, which are drawn up to be ſent 
to correſpondents, in order to have them ſettled in concert 
before they are cloſed in the Ledger. 11. 251 

If thoſe merchants who tranſact buſineſs by commiſſion 
for others, would always take care to tender an account 
current to be examined and paſſed by their employer as 
ſoon as his affairs are finiſhed, it would certainly be the 
moſt effectual means of preventing thoſe differences and 
diſputes in trade, which fo often ariſe from accounts ſtand- 
ing open too long, and might have been eaſily adjuſted 
while the particular circumſtances were freſh in the me- 
mories of both parties. | | 

8. The Warehouſe. Book. — The uſe of this book is to 
keep memorandums of the marks, numbers, package, 
| Bear quality, &c. of all the merchandiſes which are 

rom time to time received into or delivered out of a mer- 
chant's warehouſe ; together with the names of thoſe 
from whom they are received, and to whom they are de- 
livered, and all other particular conditions 2 * to be 
mentioned in the Wafte- Book entry. ; 

Some merchants keep their warehouſe-book on the two 
oppoſite pages in the Ledger form: the left-hand page 
containing the marks, numbers, weights, &c. of the 
goods taken into the warehouſe ; and on the right hand 
page they follow the ſame method for thoſe which ate 
ſent out: but if the quantities of goods be kept in the 
inner columns of the Ledger, the ſtock of merchandiſe 


| on hand may be much eaſter known, and this method 
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of keeping the warehouſe - book will be entirely ſuper- 
feded. | 

q. The Book of Expences. — The particulars of all the 
different charges and expences on trade, ſuch as carriage, 
duties, freight, wharfage, porterage, houſe expences, 
poſtage of ſetters, rents, &c, may either be kept on 
different pages of the ſame book, or in as many ſeparate 
books as the merchant finds convenient for his buſineſs. 

The firſt commiſfion conferred on a young clerk in the 
counting-houſe is keeping the petty caſh: in this office 
he is appointed to pay and keep the account of all inci- 
dent petty expences and commerce. 

It may not be improper for thoſe who tranſact bufineſs 
on commiſſion for others, to keep ſeparate accounts of 
the expences attending each employer's affairs, from 
which they may at any time eaſily furniſh a copy of the 
particulars when requeſted, or _ the amount to their 
reſpective accounts when they are ſent in. 

The model of this book is very eaſily conceived ; and 
all that is neceſſary to be obſerved in keeping it is, that 
the caſh paid out in expences on the houſhold or commer- 
cial affairs, muſt be carefully entered under the reſpective 
title of the account for which it was paid, and then once 
a week or month be caſt up, and the ſum total transferred 
to the Waſte-Book. 

10. The Caſh-Bookx.—The caſh-book, or caſh-ledger, 
is the moſt important of all the ſubſidiary books. It is 
kept in the Ledger form, and contains on the Dr. fide all 
the particular ſums of money which are daily received, 
and the ſeveral ſums delivered out in payments, are en- 
tered on the C"*. fide, with references from each entry to 
the correſponding accounts in the Ledger. 

From keeping the petty caſh, the young clerk 1s =o 
moted to the care of the general caſh, and then he is ſtiled 
the caſhier, or caſh-keeper : and as the caſh-keeper 1s 
liable to make good all deficiencies in the caſh, it is his 
buſineſs only to keep the caſh-book ; which for his own 
ſatis faction ſhould often be examined how it agrees with 
the caſh in hand, and once a week, or month, as it 1s 
found moſt convenient, muft be transferred to the 
Ledger. 

Book-SELLER, one who trades in books, whether he 
prints them himſelf, or grres them to be printed by 
others. k 

BOOM, in marine fortification, a ſtrong chain, on 
which are faſtened a number of yards, poles, &c. extended 
acroſs the mouth of a harbour to prevent the entrance of 
enemies ſhips, | 

Bonus, in naval affairs, long poles to extend the bot- 
tom of certain fails; of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as 
ſ{tudding-ſail-booms, jib-boom, ſquare-ſail-boom, and 
main- boom; the two Jaſt however are only ufed in ſmall 
veſſels. This is likewife a general name for all maſts and 

ards. - 
? BOOPHTHALMUS, a kind of agate with Jarge cir- 
cles in it, bearing ſome reſemblance to an ox's eye, from 
whence it has got this name. 


BOOT, a well-known cover for the leg, made of 


leather. 

Boor-TRERR, or Boor-LAsr, an inftrument uſed by 
ſhoe- makers to widen the leg of a boot. It is a wooden 
cylinder ſlit into two parts, between which, when it is 
put into the boot, they drive by main force a wedge or 
quoin. 

BooT-TOPPING, in naval affairs, when a ſhip, either 
from the hurry of her yoyage, or the want of a conve- 
nient ſituation, cannot get her bottom cleaned of the filth 
that gathers to it at ſea ; it is uſual to make her heel, or 
incline firſt to one fide and then to the other, as much as 
they may do it without danger of over-turning her; and 
having ſcrubbed off the ooze, ſhells, or other excrement, 
with bruſhes and brooms, they cover it with a mixture 
of tallow, ſulphur, &c. and this is called giving her boot- 
tops. See CAREEN, Dock, Hos. 

BOOTES, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting of twenty-three ſtars, according to Ptolemy's 
catalogue; of twenty-eight in Fycho's; of thirty-four 
in Bayer's ; of fifty-two in Revelius's ; and of fifty- five 
in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue. It 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an enemy in time 
of war. By the law of Moſes, the booty taken from the 


uſe of, and are generally ranked among 


tions. When frefh, they have a very {light ſmell, of the 
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enemy was to be divided equally between thele wh 
in the battle, and the reſt of the people. And Maſk. 
«© Ye ſhall likewiſe ſeparate the Lord's ſhare whine 
< ſhall take out of the whole booty belongin to 
oy ne of war.“ 4 9 $ | 
he rabbins pretend, that under the kings er 18. 
another rule was followsd in the diſtribution Welte. 
Every thing was given to the king which belonged el 
conquered kin "Fs tent, ſlaves, cattle, &. Aster the 
the reſt of the Bee was divided into two equal * 
which the king had one moiety, and the other 2 
buted among the ſoldiers who were in the ackien 
thoſe who continued in the camp. 1 
Among the Greeks, the booty was divided equal 
ſhare being reſerved for their gods. By the military 1 
pline of the Romans, the IN belonged to the Republic, 
and the generals ordered it all to be carried to the public 
treaſury. Sometimes, indeed, it was diſtributed among 
the ſoldiers, as a reward of their bravery, and in order 
animate them in future actions. n 
BOQUINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heres; 
ſo called from Boquinus their founder, who taught . 
Chriſt did not die for all mankind, but only for the faig.. 
ful, and conſequently was only a particular Saviour, 
BORAGO, Borage, a very hairy rough plant, wit 
wrinkled blackiſh green leaves approaching to an ovil 
ſhape, and round hollow ſtalks on which th) hiv are ſet 
alternately : on the tops of the branches come forth blue, 
ſometimes reddiſh or whitiſh, monopetalous flowers, each 
of which is divided into {ive ſharp-pointed Tegments, ani 
followed by four wrinkled blackifth feeds, lying naked in 
the enlarged cup. It is annual, and grows wild on waſte 


grounds, and on old walls. 
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The leaves of this pfant are very juicy, of no ſmell, and | 


of hardly any particrrlar taſte: they ſeem nevertheleſs ts 
contain ſubſtances of ſome medicinal activity, though in 
too ſmall proportion to be ſenſible, till ſeparated from the 
herbaceous matter. Mr. Boulduc relates, that a decodion 
of borage leaves, evaporated to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
and ſet by for a few days, yielded ſaline cryſtals, partlyin 
form of fine needles, and partly cubical : that the needle 
cryſtals were found to be perfect nitre, and the cubical 
ſea ſalt: that by paſſing the decoction through quick lime 
before the inſpilfirion, both ſalts were obtained in greatet 
purity, and in larger quantity : that the ſubſtance of the 
leaves, remaining after the boiling, being dried and burnt, 
and the aſhes elixated with water, che ley, properly eva- 
porated and ſet to ſhoot, yielded firſt a vitriolated tartar, 
and afterwards fea ſalt, the liquor, after the eryftalliz- 
tion, proving ſimply alkaline. From this analyſis it may 
be preſumed, that the aperient and refrigerating virtues 
aſcribed to borage leaves are not wholly without founds- 
tion; though theſe virtues are undoubtedly very weak, 
Malouin remarks, that the juice of the leaves, (which is 
not green, like that of mot other herbs, but of 4 bromn 
colour) added to bitter mixtures of the juices of crelles 
and chervil, diffipates their bitterneſs. n 
The flowers of the plant have been principally made 
the cordials. 
Medicines may att as cordials, either by virtue of ſome 
warmth, pungency, or fragrances or by a ſaline 1 
abating immoderate heat: but borage flowers ſeem to 
have little power of operating in either of theſe inten- 


agreeable kind, which in drying is loſt : to the taſte, both 
the flowers in ſubſtance; and an extract made from them 


by water, are only mucilaginous and ſweetiſh, Twi! 


Hiſtory of the Materia Medica. 1 
BORAK a fabulous animal, ſaid to be of 4 middle 
nature, between an aſs and a mule, and to have came 
— in his aerial journies from Jeruſalem ini 
eaven. n 
BORAX, à ſaline ſubſtance, of which neither the 
origin, or the component parts are as yet know. I 
comes from the Eaſt-Indies in lirtle cryſtalline ma 
ſomewhat reſembling fmall cryſtals of ſal' gem, mixed 
with earth and other impurities. | 2 
It is commonly ſaid, that Borax is prepared in the 
eaſtern countries, from a green ſaline liquor, which rum 
from certain hills, and is received in pits lined with cla. 
and ſuffered to evaporate by the ſun's heat; that a - 
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B OR 
ich the liquor brings along with it, is frequently 
_—— a matter which floats upon 
the ſurface taken off; that when the whole is reduced to a 
thick conſiſtence, ſome melted fat is mixed, the —_—_ 
covered with dry vegetable ſubſtances, and a thiff coat © 
clay ; and that — 2 has cryſtallized, it is ſepa- 
om the earth by a ſieve; © SET 
oy the ſame — is found, in conſiderable quanti- 
ties, a native mineral alkaline ſalt on the ſurface of the 
earth, ſometimes tolerably pure, mote commonly blended 
with heterogeneous matters of various colours; the ni - 
[rum or natroh of the ancients, the baurach of the Ara- 
bians. This alkali appears to be the ſame with the bafis 
of the ſea-ſalt, and with the lixivial ſalt of kali or kelp; 
and ſome other maritime plants. It differs from the com- 
mon vegetable alkalies, in being milder and leſs acrid in 
taſte, aſſuming a cryſtalline appeatance, not deliquiatin 
in the air, or very flowly; forming with the marine aci 
a perfect ſea-ſalt, with the nitrous quadrangular nitre, 
and with the vitriolic, a ſal mirabile. | . 

Mr. Pott received from Tranquebar, (where the great- 
eſt quantities of borax are made) a ſand, under the name 
of ore of borax, with an account that certain acid vege- 
table matters were added in the preparation of the borax. 
The ote yielded, on elixation, only the mineral alkali, 
with a little ſea-ſalt. | . | 

The mineral alkali appeats, from experimetits to be a 
principal ingredient in borax. On tfeating boraz with 
acids, about one fourth its weight of a peculiar ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, called ſedative ſalt, is ſeparated, and the reſiduum 
proves a combination of the alkali, with the acid em- 
ployed : thus, when the marine acid is uſed, a genuine 
ſca-ſalt remains; when the nitrous, a quadrangular nitre; 
and when the vitriolic, a fal mirabile. The ſubſtance 
ſeparated, joined to the mineral alkali, to the baſis of 
ſea-ſalt, or to the falt of kali, recompoſes borax 

ain. 

The properties of this ſubſtance, ſo far as they are 
known, are theſe : It is of a bright ſnowy whiteneſs, ex- 
tremely light, compoſed of fine plates or fcales, ſoft, and 
as it were unctuous to the touch, of na ſmell, of a bit- 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with a light impreffion of cold- 
neſs. It diſſolves difficultly in boiling water, and on the 
liquor's cooling, cryſtallizes on its ſurface into thin 
plates, which uniting and becoming larger, fal! to the 
bottom. It likewiſe diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of heat, 
in rectified ſpirit of wine: the ſolution ſet on fire burns 
with a green flame. Moiſtened and expoſed to a conſi- 
derable heat, it in part ſublimes ; by repeated humecta- 
tions the whole may be elevated. Whilſt dry, it proves 
perfectly fixed: it melts, emits aqueous vapours, and 
runs into a vitreous ſubſtance, diſſoluble again as at firſt : 
neither the glaſs nor the ſalt itſelf are affected by the air. 
It makes no change in the colour of blue flowers. It 
unites with the common alkaline ſalts, in ſome degree neu- 
tralizes, and renders them capable of cryſtallization. It is 
ſaid to expel from alcalies every acid except the vitriolic, 
though expelled itſelf by every acid from the alcaline ba- 
iis of the borax. 743208 | 

Thus we find borax compoſed of two principles, one 
every where plentiful; another which has not hitherto 

been obtained but from borax itſelf ; the laſt in the 
ſmalleſt proportion. How far this peculiar ſubſtance'is 
natural or artificial, of mineral or of vegetable origin, 
is wholly unknown. | 

Wich regard to the refining of borax, the rough ſak 
is ſaid by ſome to be diſſolved in lime-water, by others 
in a lixivium of cauſtic alkali, and by others in alum 
water. This much is certain, that borax diſſolved in 
common water, and cryſtallized in the common manner, 
forms extremely ſmall cryſtals : that theſe differ in ſeve- 
ral reſpects from the refined borax of the ſhops, inſo- 


much that Cramer calls the latter not a purified but adul- | 


terated borax; that .borax ſhoots into larger cryſtals 


when diſſolved in lime-water, than in common water 35 


and when the veſſel is covered, and a gentle warmth 


continued during the cryſtallization, than in other cir- 
cumſtances. 


It is obſervable, that borax, during its diſſolution, ap- 


bears tenacious, and adheres in part to the bottom of the | 
elſe] : from this glutinous quality, peculiar, to borax | 


among the falts, it is employed by the dyers for giving '« 


metals; See SOLDERING. T Ret 

BORBORITES, Borboritæ, in church hiſtory, a (e&. 
of Gnoſties in the fecond century, who, beſides embra- 
cing the errors of theſe heretics, denied the laſt judg- 
ment; | = 

Their name comes from BopCopog, filth, on account of 
a cuſtom they had of daubing their faces and bodies with 
dirt-and filth. 

BORDAT, in commerce, a ſmall narrow ſtaff, which 
is manufactured in ſome parts of Egypt, particularly at 
Cairo, at Alexandria, — at Damieta. | 

BORDERS, in gardening, are of four ſorts: thoſe are the 
moſt common that are continued about parterres without 


_— 


middle, like an afs's back, and planted with low ſhrubs 

The ſecond ſort of borders are fuch as are cut into 
compartments, at convenient diſtances, by ſmall paſſa- 
ges, and being alſo raiſed in the middte, as before-men- 
tioned, are likewiſe ſet off with fhrubs, FEST 
The third fort are ſuch as are laid even and flat, with- 
out flowers, having 6nly a verge of graſs in the middle; 
being _ with two ſmall paths, raked ſmooth and 
fanded. Theſe are ſometimes garnifhed with prays, 
ſhrubs, and flowers of large th; or with vaſes an 
2 placed regularly along the middle of the verge 

4 | 1 | 
he fourth fort are quite plain, and are only ſanded, as 
in the parterres of orangery; and are filled with caſes 
ranged in a regular ordet x Oh thoſe borders, which are 
edged with box on the ſides next the walks; and on the 
other, with verges and graſs-work next the parterre: 
Sometimes a yew is planted” between each caſe, which 
makes the border. appear richer, and the parterres hand- 
ſomer, during the winter ſeaſon. . 

Bordets are either made ſtraight, eircular, or in cants; 
and are turned into knots, ſcrolls, voluces, and other 
compartments. — 

Floriſts alſo make borders, either in long walks, or dea 
tached ; and in theſe they raiſe their fineſt and choiceſt 
flowers: Theſe are frequently encompaſſed with border- 
boards painted green, which makes them look exceeding 
neat; | | . 

But in large parterres, this is not to be expected; ſince 
if they be ſtocked with flowers, — another 
in their ſeveral ſeafons, it is ſufficient, ſo that nothing ap- 
pears bare and naked. e193; | 
It is uſual to diſcontinue the borders at the ends next 
| to the houſe, that the embroidery and riſe of the parterre 
may not be hidden by the ſhrubs and flowering plants; 
and that the deſign may be better judged of. 

And ſometimes there are out of it foliage, 
palm-leaves, and ſhells ſporting among the ſands. | 

As the modern taſte of parterres, ferol borders, and 
fret work in box, has been juſtly baniſhed our gardens : 


—_— 


taſte of thoſe architect-gardeners, who have no idea of 
the noble ſimplicity of an open lawn of graſs, properly 
bounded by plantations; but inſtead of this, divide that 
part of the garden, near the houſe, into various forms of 
borders edged with box, and fand or gravel-walks lead- 
ing about them; by which the ground ig cut into many 


angles, ſcrolls, &c. which is hurtful to the f 
ua | where fawerr are dcfired, 


jucicious perfon'; therefore, where flowers are deſired, 
there may be borders continued round the extent of the 
lawn, immediately before the plantations of ſhrubs ; 
which, if properly 1 with hardy flowers to ſucceed 
each other, will afford a much more pleaſing proſpect 
than the ſtiff borders made in ſcrolls and compartments, 
after the French manner, can poſſibly do. ] 

Theſe borders may be made fix or eight feet wide, in 
2 to the extent of the garden, and ſize of the 
awm: for a ſmall lawn ſhould not have very broad bor- 
ders; nor ups a large lawn to be bounded by ſmall 
borders; ſo that a due proportion ſhould be always ob- 


Dieti ; | 
BORD-Fxree. See the article Free. 


N 
the- 


gloſs to ſilks. It is alſo of the greateſt uſe in ſoldering 


any interruption, and wrought with a gentle rifing in the 


ſo 1 have only mentioned them here, 0 expoſe: the 


ſerved in the laying out of gardens. Miller's Gardener's 


Boxp-HALFPENNY, a ſmall toll, by cuſtom paid to 
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BOR 


the lord of the town for ſetting up boards, tables, booths, 
&c. in fairs and markets. 


Borp-LanDs, the demeſnes which lords keep in their 


| hands for the maintenance of their board or table. 


BoRp-LoDE, a ſervice required of tenants to carry 
timber out of the woods of the lord to, his houſe. It is 
alſo uſed to ſignify the quantity of proviſion which the 


'  bordarii or bordmen paid for their bord-lands. 


BorD-SERvVICE, the tenure of bord-lands, by which 
ſome lands in certain places are held of the biſhop of 
London, and the tenants now pay ſixpence per acre, in 
lieu ef finding proviſion anciently for their lord's 
table. 

BORDURE, in heraldry, a cutting off from within 
the eſcutcheon all round it, about + of the field, ſerving 
as a difference in a coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families 
of the ſame name, or perſons + nag, the ſame coat, If 
the line, conſtituting the bordure, be ſtraight, and the 
bordure be plain, then in blazoning you muſt only name 
the colour of the bordure. | 

Bordures are ſometimes ingrailed, gobonated, invited, 
&c. See the articles INGRAILED, &c. 

If the bordure be charged with any part of plants or 
flowers, the term is verdoy of trefoils, or whatever flower 
it be, If it conſiſts of ermins, vairy, or any of the furs, 
they ſay purflew of ermins, &c, If the bordure be 
charged with martlets, the word is charged with an ena- 
lyron of martlets, &c, 7 

Bordures are ſymbols of protection, favour and reward, 
and as ſuch, kings beſtow them on thoſe they have a va- 
lue for. | 

BORE, among engineers, denotes the diameter of 
the barrel of a gun, or cannon, or rather its whole ca- 
vity. | 

„ Bok E, among mechanics, a ſquare piece of 
well tempered ſteel, fitted into a handle, ſerving to widen 
holes, and making them perfectly round. 

BOREAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to 
the north. Thus, 

BoREAL-S1GNs, in aſtronomy, are the firſt ſix ſigns 
of the zodiac, or thoſe northwards of the equinoctial. 

Aurora-BoREALISs. See AURORA. 

BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common uſe for the 
north-wind. | | 

Pezron obſerves, that anciently Boreas ſignified the 
north-eaſt wind, blowing at the time of the ſummer fol- 
ſtice. Boreas is repreſented, in painting, like an old 
man with a horrible look, his hair and beard covered 
with ſnow or hoar froſt, with the feet and tail of a ſer- 

ent. 
4 BORING, in a general ſenſe, the art of perforating 
or making a hole through any ſolid body. 

BoriNG of Mater Pipes. See Pipes, 

BorinG, in farriery, an operation in uſe for the cure 
of wrenched ſhoulders in horſes. It is this: having cut 
a hole in the ſkin, over the part affected, they blow it up 
with a tobacco pipe, as a butcher does a ſhoulder of veal ; 
after which they thruſt a cold flat iron, like the point of 
a ſword blade, eight or ten inches up between the ſhoul- 
der blade and the ribs : this they call boring. 

BokiNG, in mineralogy, a method of piercing the 
earth with ſcooping irons, which, being drawn back at 
proper times, bring up with them ſamples of the different 
ſtrata through which they have paſſed ; by the examina- 
tion of which the ſkilful mineraliſt will be able to gueſs 
whereabouts a vein of ore may lie, or whether it will be 
worth while to open a mine there or no. 

BOROUGH, BurRoucn, Borow, or BuRcn, a 
corporation, or town, which is not a city. The word, 
in its r. ſignification, meant a company, conſiſting 
of ten families, which were bound together as each 
other's pledge. Afterwards borough came to ſignify a 
town, having a wall or ſome kind of encloſure round it: 
and all places that in old time had the name of borough, 
It is ſaid, were fortified or fenced in ſome ſhape or other. 
Borough is a place of ſafety and privilege : and ſome are 
called free burghs, and the tradeſmen in them free bur- 
geſſes, from a freedom they had granted to them origi- 
pony: - buy and fell without diſturbance, and. exempt 
rom toll, | . 


BoRouGH is now particularly appropriated to ſuch 


| large, ſhould be fix or eight feet broad, and ma 
wi 


— 


| heads of the trees may be fully ſeen over them, and the 


BOS 


towns or villages as ſend burgeſſes or repreſentae: 
parliament, whether they be incorporated or not. N 

They are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter or Rat 
and thoſe by preſcription or cuſtom : the number in Fus, 
land is 149, ſome of which ſend one, but the mot ©; 
them two repreſentatives. of 

Royal Boxouons, in Scotland, are corporations m 
for the adyantage of trade, by charters granted by ſevery) 
of their kings, having the privilege of ſending nag 
miſſioners to repreſent them in parliament, be 4 
peculiar immunities. They form a body of themſel 
and ſend commiſſioners each to an annual convention 
Edinburgh, to conſult the benefit of trade, and their * 
neral intereſt. | bend 

BorRouGH-ENGLISH, a cuſtomary deſcent; of land; 8 
tenements, in certain places, by which they deſcend ts 
the youngeſt inſtead of the eldeſt fon; or if the Owner 
have no iſſue, to the younger inſtead of the elder brother 
This cuſtom goes with the land, although there be 2%. 
viſe or feoffment at the common law to the contra 
The reaſon of this cuſtom, ſays Littleton, is becauſe the 
youngeſt is preſumed, in law, to be the leaſt able to pro- 
vide for himſelf. | 

. Bokovcn-HE ap, or HEapBoROUGH, called alſo by. 
rough-holder, or burſholder, the chief man of the de. 
_ or hundred, choſen to ſpeak and act in behalf of 
the reſt, 

Headborough alſo ſignifies a kind of head conſtable, 
where there are ſeveral choſen as his afliſtants, to ſerve 
warrants, &c. See the article ConsTABLE, 

BORRELLISTS, in church hiſtory, a Chriſtian {8 
in Holland. They are a kind of anabaptiſts z but 
have ſome very particular opinions. They reje& the u 
of churches, of the ſacraments, public prayer, and all 
other external acts of worſhip. They aſſert, that all the 
Chriſtian churches of the world have degenerated from 
the pure apoſtolical doctrines, becauſe they have ſuffered 
the word of God, which is infallible, to be expounded, or 


rather corrupted, by doQors, who are not infallible, 


They lead a very auſtere life, and employ a great part of 
their goods in alms. | mm. 

BOS, the ox, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of - 
the order of the pecora, the characters of which are, that 
the horns are hollow and turned for ward, bent like eic. 
cents, and ſmooth on the ſurface. 

Of this genus, authors enumerate the five following 
ſpecies, viz. 1. The common tame kind. 2. The bo- 
naſus 3. The biſon. 4. The bubalus. 5. The uw 
See the articles Ronasus, Bisox, &c. 

BOSCAGE, the ſame with a grove, or thicket. 

BosCAGE, in a law ſenfe, is that food which trees 
yield - _— as maſt, &c, But Manwood fays, — 

uit o cage, is to be diſcha of paying any duty 
or wind-fall * in the — 1 0 9 1 

BosCAGE, among painters, denotes a landſcape 
ſenting much wood and trees. 

BOSQUETS, in gardening, are groves, or ſal 
plantations of trees. Kal 

The word is derived from beſchetto, Italian, a dimin- 
tive of beſco, a wood or grove. 

Theſe ſmall compartments in gardens are formed d 
trees, ſhrubs, or tall large- growing plants, planted i 
quarters; and are either diſpoſed regularly in rows, or it 
a more wild and accidental manner, according to the 


| fancy of the owner : theſe qyarters are commonly fur 


rounded with ever-green hedges, and the entrance 
formed into regular porticoes with yews, which are bf 
far the beſt and moſt proper trees for this purpoſe. i 
the inſide of theſe quarters may be made ſome walls 
either ſtraight or winding ; which, if the 1 
turf, and kept well mowed and rolled, whi h will 
render the walking much eaſier and pleaſanter than if be 
walks are only the common earth, which in ſmaller quit 
ters cannot be otherwiſe ; for if the trees are cloſe, 
the walks narrow, fo as to be ſhaded and over-bung by 
the trees, the graſs will not grow. _ 4 
Theſe quarters may be alſo ſurrounded with hedg® 
lime, elm, horn-beam, or beach; which ſhould be kept 
well ſheared, and not ſuffered to riſe too high, that the 
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gems only hid from the ſight, when in the walks on the 
de of the quarters. | 
= lating theſe boſquets, you ſhould obſerve to 
tix the trees which produce their leaves of different 
ſhapes, and various ſhades of green, and hoary or mealy 
leaves, ſo as to afford an agreeable proſpe ; beſides, 
there is a great variety of different fruits, which theſe 
trets produce in. autumn; which, although of little or 
no uſe that we know of, yet have a very good effect, in 
alfording an agreeable variety for ſome time after the 
jeaves are gone; as the euonymus, or ſpindle-tree, the 
opulus, or marſh-elder, the cock-ſpur. hawthorn, with 
many other ſorts, too numerous to mention in this place, 
But 1 would adviſe never to mix eyer-greens with deci- 
duous trees; for, beſides the ill effect it hath to the ſight, 
eſpecially in winter, they ſeldom thriye well together; ſo 
that thoſe quarters where you intend to have ever-greens, 
ſhould be wholly planted therewith; and in the other 
parts mix as many varieties of different trees, which caſt 
their leaves, as you can conveniently ; and alſo plant ſome 
of the largeſt -growmng flowers, eſpecially near the outſide 
of the quarters, which will add greatly to the variety, if 
they have but air enough to grow; but if any of the 


ever green trees are mixed with the deciduous, it ſhould | 


be only to border the wood. 

Theſe boſquets are proper only for ſpacious gardens, 
being n. in their firſt making, as alſo in keeping. 
Miller's Gard. Dit. 

BOSSAGE, in architecture, a term uſed for any ſtone 
that has a projecture, and is laid rough in a building, to 
be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, coats of 
arms, &c. 

Boss Ack is alſo that which is otherwiſe called ruſtic 
work, and conſiſts of ſtones which advance beyond the 
naked, or level, of the building, by reaſon of indentures 
or channels left in the joinings. Theſe are chiefly uſed 
in the corners of edifices, and thence called ruſtic quoins. 
The cavities or indentures are ſometimes round, ſome- 
times chain-framed, or bevelled, ſometimes in a diamond 
form, and ſometimes incloſed with a cavetto, and ſome- 
times with a liſtel. 

BOSTANGIS, in the Turkiſh affairs, perſons em- 

loyed in the garden of the ſeraglio, out of whoſe num- 

r are collected thoſe who are to row in the grand ſeig- 
nior's barges, when he has a mind to divert himſelf wit 
fiſhing, or take the air upon the canal. They who row 
on the left hand are only capable of mean employments in 
the gardens ; but they who row on the right hand may be 
promoted to the charge of boſtangi-bachi, who has the 
general intendancy over all the grand ſeignior's gardens, 
and commands above ten thouſand boſtangis. 

BOTALE Foramen, in anatomy, a name given to 
the foramen ovale, from Botall, phyſician to Charles IX. 
to whom the diſcovery of it is aſcribed, See the articles 
HEART and FoRAMEN OvarLE. ou 

BOTANIST, a perſon ſkilled in botany, and conſe- 
quently capable of aſſigning to every plant its proper cha- 
racters and name. | 2 


BOTANY, the ſcience of plants, their ſeveral kinds, 
their forms, virtues, and uſes. a 
The word is Greek, Borayy, an herb, which is derived 
* hoo, to feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on vege- 
dables. | 
The moſt eminent botaniſts among the ancients were 
Hippocrates, Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, 
&c. In the ſixteenth century, the ancient botany, which 
had been loſt for ages, was induftriouſly - revived by 
onicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Matthiolus, 
Dalechampius, '&c. Theſe were ſoon after joined by 
others, and by their induſtry the art was firſt reduced 
into a body or ſyſtem; as Geſner, Dodonæus, Cæſalpi- 
nus, Cluſius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpinus, the two 
auhins, Plunket, Bucconi, &c. Theſe were ſucceeded 
by others, who have laboured ſucceſsfully to bring the 
ſcience of botany ſtill nearer to perfection. Among theſe 
are Morriſon, Malpighi, Hermannus, Ray, Magnol, 


ournefort, Sloan, Sherrard, Boerhaave, Linnæus, and 
many others. 


The ſci 7 aan > wi 
lt. | COS of botany is differently explained by dif- 


24 mg but the two ſyſtems of Tournefort and 


i 
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Linnæus more eſpecially deſerve our conſideration + WE 
ſhall begin with the former. | 

According to Tournefort, all plants are ranged under 
one or other of the following claſſes, viz. 1. Plants with 
monopetalous, cathpanifotm, or bell- faſhioned flowers. 
2. Thoſe with monopetalous, ihfundibulifotm, or ſunnel- 
like flowers. 3. Plants with anomalous monopetalous 
flowers. 4. Plants with polypetalous labiated flowers. 
5. Plants with polypetalous cruciform flowers. 6. Plants 
with polypetalous roſaceous flowers. 7. Plants with 
polypetalous, roſaceous, and umbellated flowers. 8. Plants 
with caryophylleous or pink-like flowers. 9. Plants with 
liliaceous or lily-like flowers. 10. Plants with polype- 
talous papilionaceous flowers. 11. Plants with poly- 
petalous anomalous flowers. 12. Plants with floſculous 
flowers. 13. Plants with ſemifloſculous flowers. 14. 
Plants with radiated lowers. 15. Plants with ſtamineous 
flowers, 16. Plants without flowers, but having viſible 
ſeeds. 17. Plants with neither viſible lowers nor ſeeds. 
18. Trees with apetalous flowers. 19. Trees with apeta- 
lous amentaceous flowers. 20. Trees with monopetalous 
flowers. 21. Trees with roſaceous flowers. 22. Trees 
with papilionaceous flowers: the deſcription of each 
of which ſee under their ſeveral heads, MonoPETALOUsS, 
CAMPANIFORM, &c. Sce alfo plate XX. Tournefort's 
Claſſes. : | ; | 

innzus has eſtabliſhed an entirely new ſyſtem of bo- 

tany, founded on the number and different ftruQure ob- 
ſervable in the male and female parts of generation 
each plant; the former of which is called ſtamen, or 


the latter piſtil. See the articles STAMEN and P1sTIL, 

From the number and ſituation of the ſtamina, he has 
arranged the whole family of plants under twerity-four 
claſſes, viz. 1. The monandria. 2. Diandria. 3. Tri- 
andria. 4. Tetrandria. 5. Pentandria. 6. Hexandria. 

. Heptandria, 8. Octandria. 9. Enneandria. 10. 

ecandria. 11. Dodecandria. 12. Icoſandria. 13. 
Polyandria. 14. Didynamia. 15. Letradynamia. 16. 
Monadelphia. 17. Diadelphia. 18. Polyadelphia. 19. 
Syngeneſia. 20. Gynandria. 21. Monoecia. 22. Dio- 
ecia. 23. Polygamia. 24. Cryptogamia. See the ar- 
ticles Mox AN DRTA, DiAxDRTA, &c. See alſo plate 
XX. Linneus's Claſſes. | EF 4 

Thefe are the general claſſes of plants eſtabliſhed by 
that excellent botanift ; who farther ſubdivides them into 
orders, which he denominates monogynia, digynia, tri- 
gynia, &c. from the number of piſtils, or female parts of 
generation, found in each plant. See the articles Mo- 
NOGYNIA, DIGYNIaA, TRIGYNIA, &c. 

The ſame celebrated naturaliſt has likewiſe diſtributed 
the vegetable part of the creation into different orders, 
from the form and ſtructure of the calyx, or cup, of their 
flowers: but as this has no connection with the method 
laid down, we muſt refer the reader to his Genera Plan- 
tarum, where they will find it explained, as alſo to the ar- 
ticle Carr. a : 

BOTE, Beta, in our old law books, ſignifies recom- 
pence ot amends: thus a man- bete is a compenſation for 
a man ſlain. : MY 

There are likewiſe houſe-bote and plough-bote, privi- 
leges to tenants, of cutting wood for making ploughs, re- 
pairing tenements, and likewiſe for fewel. | 

BOTRYS, in botany, a low ſomewhat hairy plant, 
full of branches, bearing numerous imperfe& flowers : 
the flower ſtands in a five-leaved cup, which forms a co- 
vering.to a ſmall roundiſh ſeed. | 

here are two ſpecies of this plant, called Jeruſalem 
oak, and Mexico tea; both natives of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and ſown annually with us in gardens. The 
leaves and flowery heads have a pretty ſtrong and not un- 
pleaſant ſmell, and a moderately ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte : 


heres, in conſiderable quantity, to the fingers. The 
proper menſtruum of their active matter is reQified ſpi- 
rit: they nevertheleſs give out their more valuable parts 
to boiling water alſo, which they impregnate ſtrongly 
with their ſmell, and conſiderably with their taſte. The 
infuſions, «which are not unpalatable, drank as tea, are 


bas to be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas and coughs, 
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ſtamina, when there are more than one of them; and 


on much handling them, an unAuous reſinous juice ad- 
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and other diſorders of the breaſt : they are ſuppoſed alſo 
to be antiſpaſmodic and antihyſteric, 

BOTTOM, in navigation, is uſed to denote as well 
the channel of rivers and harbours, as the body or hull of 
a ſhip : thus, in the former ſenſe, we ſay, a gravelly bot- 
tom, ſandy bottom, &c. and in the latter ſenſe, a Britiſh 
bottom, a Dutch bottom, &c. a 

BOTTOMRY, in commerce, à marine contract for 
the borrowing of money upon the keel or bottom of a 
ſhip; that is to ſay, when the maſter of a ſhip binds the 
ſhip itſelf, that if the money be not paid by the time ap- 
pointed, the creditor ſhall have the ſaid ſhip. 

BoTTOMRY is alſo where a perſon lends money to a 
merchant who wants it in traffic, and the lender is to be 
paid a greater ſum at the return of the ſhip, ſtanding to 
the hazard of the voyage. On which account, 1 
the intereſt be greater than what the law commonly 
lows, yet it is not uſury, becauſe the money being fur- 
niſhed at the lender's hazard, if the ſhip periſhes, he ſhares 
in the loſs. | | 

BOT TONY. A croſs bottony, in heraldry, termi- 

ates at each end in three buds, knots, or buttons, re- 

{:mbling, in ſome meaſure, the three-leaved graſs; on 
which account, Segoing, in his Treſor Heraldique, 
terms it croix trefflee. It is the badge of the order of St. 
Maurice. 

BOULDER-WALL, a kind of wall built of round 
flints or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar, and uſed where 
the ſea has a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty 
of flints. 

BOULTINE, a term which workmen uſe for a 
moulding, the convexity of which is juſt one fourth of a 
circle, being the member next below the plinth in the 
Tuſcan and Doric capital. . 

BOUNTY, in commerce, a premiuin paid by the go- 
vernment to the exporters of certain Britiſh commodities, 
as ſail-cloth, gold and filver lace, filk ſtockings, fiſh, 
corn, &c. See the articles SAiL-CLoTH, Lace, Fisn, 
Corn, &c. 

BOURDONEE, in heraldry, the ſame with pomee. 
See the article POMEE, 

BOURIGNONISTS, the name of a ſe& among the 
Low Country proteſtants, being ſuch as follow the doc- 
trine of Antoinette Bourignon, a native of Liſle, and 
apoſtate of the Roman catholic religion. 

The principles of this ſe& bear a very near reſem- 
blance with thoſe of the quietiſts, quakers, or fanatics, 
They conduct themſelves by pretended revelations, 

BOUTANT, or ARcn-BouTanNT, in architecture, 
a flat arch or part of an arch, abutting againſt the reins 
of a vault, to prevent its giving way. | 

A Pillar BouTANT is a large chain or pile of ſtone, 
made to ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. 

BOUTS-Rimez, in French poetry, a term ſignifying 
certain rhymes diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet, to- 
gether with a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes ending 
in the ſame word and ſame order. In chooſing the 
rhymes, it is uſual to fix on ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, 
and have the leaſt connection. Some authors fancy, 
that theſe rhymes are, of all others, the eaſieſt, that they 
aſſiſt the invention, and furniſh new thoughts. 

BOW, Arcus, a weapon of offence made of fteel, 
wood, horn, or other elaſtic matter, which, after being 
bent by means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, in re- 
turning to its natural {tate, throws out an arrow with 
prodigious force. 

The uſe of the bow is, without all doubt, of the ear- 
lieſt antiquity. It has likewiſe been the moſt univerſal 
of all weapons, having obtained amongſt the moſt barba- 
rous 'and remote people, who had the leaſt communica- 
tion with the reſt of mankind, 

The bow is a weapon of offence amongſt the inhabi- 
tants of Aſia, Africa, and America, at this day; and in 
Europe, before the invention of fire-arms, a part of the 
infantry were armed with bows, Lewis XI. firſt abo- 
liſhed the uſe of them in France, introducing, in their 
place, the halbert, pike, and broad-ſword. The long 

— was formerly in great vogue in England, and many 
laws were made to encourage the uſe of it. The parlia- 


ment under Henry VII. complained of the diſuſe of long 


B OX 
bows, heretofore the fafeguard and defence of tit Ut. 
dom, and the dread and terror of its enemies. * Ling. 
Bow is alſo an inſtrument formerly uſed" at fe f 


taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſting of a large arch 
ninety degrees graduated, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhad of 


uſe, 

Bow, in naval architecture, the round ; 
ſide forward, reaching from where the plates bee 
bend inward, till they cloſe at the ſtem or prow 0 
ſhip with a narrow bow is commonly found to fail ; 
than with a broad one; but is not ſo well calculated for 


a high ſea, being apt, for want of ſufficient refiſtance, 


plunge her fore-part very deep, and endanger t 
and rigging as well we the hull: t bw 
_ is called, by ſeamen, a lean, and the latter 3 blu. 

W. "Ne : 

Bow, among builders, a beam of wood or braſs, wit 
three long ſcrews, that direct a lath of wood of fiee * 
any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, and 
projections of the ſphere ; or wherever it is requiſite tg 
draw large arches. 

Bow, in muſic, a ſmall machine, which, being drawn 
over the ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument, makes it jc. 
ſound, It is compoſed. of a ſmall ſtick, to which ze 
faſtened eighty or an hundred horſe- hairs, and a ſcrew 
which ſerves to give theſe hairs the proper tenſion, In 
order that the bow may touch the fringe briſkly, it is 
uſual to rub the hairs with roſin. n 

Bow, among artificers, an inſtrument ſo called from 
its figure; in uſe among gunſmiths, lockſmiths, watch. 
makers, &c. for making a drill go. Among turner, it 
is the name of that pole fixed to the ceiling, to which 
they faſten the cord that whirls round the piece to be 
turned. "oF | 

Bows of a Saddle are two pieces of wood laid arch. 
wiſe to receive the upper-part of a horſe's back, to give 
the ſaddle its due form, and to keep it tight. 

The fore bow, which ſuſtains the pommel, is compoſed 
of the withers, the breaſts, the points or toes, and the 
corking. See the article WiTHERs, &c. 

The hind bow bears the trouſequin or quilted roll, 
The bows are covered with ſinews, that is, with bull 
pizzles beaten, and fo run all over the bows to make 
them ſtronger: then they are ſtrengthened with bands of 
iron to keep them tight, and on the lower ſide are nailed 
to = ſaddle ſtraps, with which they make faſt the 

irths. | 
. BOWLINE, amongſt ſeamen, a rope faſtened to the 
leech or perpendicular edge of the ſquare fails, in three 
or four parts, called bridles ; they are only uſed on the 
weather or wind- ſide, to keep the regs of the ſail tight 
forward, which would otherwiſe be always ſhivering a 
the ſhip ſails on a ſcant ſide wind: for an illuſtration of 
this, ſee the article CLost-HAavuLED. 

BOWSING, amongſt ſeamen, pulling on a tackle on 
any body that is not ſuſpended by it; when that is the 
caſe, it is called hoiſting, 7 

BOWSPRIT, in naval affairs, a large boom or malt 
which projects over the ſtem, ta carry ſail on, and go. 
vern the fore-part of the ſhip to counter-ballance the {ail 
carried behind, or in the after- parts; and likewiſe to ſup- 
port the fore-maſt, by ropes ſtretched from the maſt-head 
to the outer-end of the bowſprit, called ſtays. See Boon 
and STAYS. | „ 

BOX, in its moſt common acceptation, denotes a ſmall 
cheſt or coffer for holding things. | 

Box of a Plough, the croſs piece in the head of 2 

lough, which ſupports the two crow-ſtaves. 

LOUGH. + 

Box, in zoology, the ſame with boops. See the a 
ticle Boops. * 2 of 

Box, or Box-TRrEx, in botany, the Engliſh name 
the buxus. See Buxus. | | 4 

BOXING, in navigation, the act of bracing ahips 
fore-moſt or head-ſails aback, i. e. on the wind ſde 
the maſt, when, by the negligence of the man who ſteers, 
ſhe had deviated 2 her courſe, and inclined her mo- 
tion nearer to the direction of the wind than the ſal 


would ſtand full. The uſe of boxing is to impreſs 2 
gteatet 


a fight vane, and an horizon vane. It is now but! | 
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orce on the ſhip's fore-part than uſual, to turm it 
—— — the —— of the wind, till ſhe lies in the 
line of motion from which ſhe had declined. | 
BO AU, in fortification, 4 ditch covered with a pa+ 
rapet, which. ferves as a communication hetween. two 
trenches. It runs parallel to the works of the body of the 
place, and ſerves as a line of contravallation, not only to 
binder the ſallies of the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the 
miners. But when it — a r cut * 1 from 
the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of ground, rawn 
2 or ſcoured by the ſhot from the 


on. 
x BOYES,. idolatrous prieſts among the ſavages of Flo- 
rida. 8 : 
| Every prieſt attends a particular idol, and the natives 
W themſelves to the ptieſt of that idol to which they 
intend to pay their devotion. ; 

The idol 0 invoked in hymns, and his uſual offering is 
the ſmoke of tobacco. 4 | 

BOYLE's Lectures, 2 _ 7 _ _— ſet 922 | 
in London, the honourable rt e in 1691; 
the deſign of nich is to prove the wth of the Chriſtian 
religion againſt infidels, without deſcending to any con- 
troverſies among Chriſtians. | - | 

BRABEUTES, or BRANEZU TA, PpaCey)ng, in anti- 
quity, an officer among the Greeks, who preſided at 
public games, and decided controverſies that Happanes | 
among the antagoniſts in the gymnical exerciſes. The 
number of brabeutæ was not fixed z ſometimes there was 
only one, but more commonly they amounted to nine or 
ten. | N | Bu: | 
BRACE is commonly taken for a couple or pair, and 
applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game, as a brace 
of bucks, foxes, hares, &c. | 

BRACE, or BRASSE, is alſo a foreign meaſure, anſwer- 
ing to our fathom. See FATHOM. 

RACE, in architecture, a piece of timber framed in 
with bevel joints, the uſe of which is to keep the build- 
ing from ſwerving either way. When the brace is framed 
* the Kingleſſes, or principal rafters, it is by ſame called 
a ſtrut. | 
- Bracss, in naval affairs, the ropes faſtened to the 
yard-arms or ends, to wheel or traverſe them about the 
maſts in a horizontal direction, for the more conveniently 
adapting the fails to the wind. 
| BRACED, in heraldry, a term for the intermingling 
three cheoronels. . | | 

BRACELET, an ornament worn on the wriſt, much 
uſed among the ancients. It was made of different ma- 
terials, and in different faſhions, according to the age and 
quality of the wearer. Wy 
— BRACHIADS, in anatomy, an oblong, thick, and 
broad muſcle, lying immediately on the anterior part of 
the lower half of the os humeri. The 7 part of it is 
forked or ſloped, and at the bending of the joint of the 
elbow, the lower part contracts. 

It is fixed to the furface of the os humeri by a great 
number of fleſhy fibres, from the lower infertion of the 
deltoides, almoſt down to the two foſſæ at the lower ex- 
tremity of the bone, and from one edge of the foreſide of 
this lower extremity to the other. Ihe fibres are for the 


moſt part longitudinal, thoſe nrareſt the ſurface of the 
muſcle being longeſt, the more internal growing gra- 
dually ſhorter. 


The lateral fibres are à little oblique, and this obliqui 
uncreaſes in thoſe that lie loweft. Theſe lateral fibres 
are partly fixed in the intermuſcular ligaments of the os 
humeri, of which ligaments, that which lies toward the 
internal condyle is er and broader than that toward 
the external condyle. The loweſt of theſe fibres are very 
2 and form on each ſide a kind of ſmall ſeparate 
ciculus, 

In paſting over the joint, all theſe fibres contract in 
breadth, and afterwards end in a ftrong flat tendon in- 
ſerted in the muſcular impreſſion, which is directly below 
the coronoide apophyſis of the ulna. This muſcle adheres 
— ſtrongly to the capſular ligament, and ſome of its 
geeſhy fibres terminate therein. | 

The ſloped or forked ſuperior extremity of this muſcle 
embraces the large tendon of the deltvides. The internal 
point of the fork meets the inferior inſertion af the coraco- 


ty | compoſed of ſmall plates in form of 
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brachialis and the ſore · ſide of the whole muſcle is v · 
vered by the two fleſhy bodies of the biceps, 9 
BRACHIUM, Az; in anatomy, one of the ſuperiot 
exttemities of the human body, comprehending the ſca: 
pula, the os humeri, the cubit, and the hand. See the 
articles ScaPULA, ARM, e. 1 : 
BRACHMANS, a ſect of Indian philoſophers, known 
to the ancient Greeks by the name of Gymnoſophiſts 
The ancient Brachmans lived upon herbs and pulſe, an 
abſtained from every thing that had life in it. I hey lived 
in ſolitude without thatrimony, and without property 5 
and they wiſhed ardently for death, conſidering life only 
as a burden; The modern Brachmans make up one. of 
the caſts or tribes of the Banians, They are the prieſts 
of that people, and perform their office of praying and 
reading the law, with ſeveral mimical geſtures, and a kind 
of 8 voice, They believe that, in the beginning, 
nothing but God and the water exiſted ; and that the Su- 
preme 1 deſirous to create the world, cauſed the leaf 
of a tree, in the ſhape of a child playing with its great toe 
in its mouth, to float on the water; from its navel there 
iſſued out a flower, wherice Brama drew his original, who 
was intruſted by God with the creation of the world, and 
preſides over it with an abſolute ſway. They make no 
diſtinction between the ſouls of men and brutes, but ſay 


the | the dignity of the human ſoul conſiſts in being placed in 


a better body, and having more room to diſplay its facul+ 
ties. They allow of rewards and puniſhments after this 
life; and have ſo a veneration for cows, that they 
look on themſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die with the 


tail of one of them in their hand. They have preſerved 


ſome noble fragments of the knowledge of the ancient 
Brachmans, They are ſkilful arithmeticians, and cal- 


{ culate, with great exactneſs, eclipſes of the ſun and 


moon, They are remarkable for their religious auſteri- 
ties. One of them has been known to make a yow, to 
wear about his neck a collar of iron for a conſi- 
derable time: another to chain himſelf by the foot to a 
tree, with a firm reſolution to die in that place; and an- 
other to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck full of nails on the 
inſide. Their divine worſhip conſiſts chiefly of pro- 
ceſhons, made in honour of their deities. They have a 
college at Banara, a city ſeated on the Ganges. live 
BRACHYGRAPHY, the art of ſhort - hand writing. 
The word js compounded of the Greek gya xues ſhort, 
and N to write. | | $1: 26609 
BRACKET, among carpenters, &c. a kind of wooden 
tay, ſerving to ſupport ſhelves, and the like, 
RACKETS, in naval architecture, ſhort crooked tim- 
bers reſembling knoes, fixed in the frame of a ſhip's head 
to ſupport the gratings. 

\ BRACKETS, in gunnery, are the cheeks of the car- 
riage of a mortar : they are made of ſtrong planks of 
wood, of almoſt a ſemicircular figure, and bound round 
with thick iron plates ; they are fixed to the beds by four 
bolts, which are called bed bolts ; they riſe up on euch 
ſide of the'mortar, and ferve to keep her at any elevation, 
by means of ſame ſtrong iron bolts, called bracket-bolts, 
which BY through theſe cheeks or brackets. | 
BRACTEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes a ſpangle, or 
thin flake of any ſubſtance. K 
BRACTE A, in botany, denotes the floral leaf. See the 
article FLoRaL LEAF. 

BRACTEARIA, in natural hiſtory, a — of tales, 
PIs of : m0; Langer, cach 
plate being either very thin, or diviſible into very thin 
ones. | r 
N 12 — as of nails uſed in 
„ » Whic ve no ſpreadi as other nails 
have. TY 7 p a 
names, as joiner's-brads, flooring-brads, batten-brads, 
bill-brads, or quarter-heads, &c. Joiner's brads are for 
hard wainſcot, batten-brads for ſoft wainſcot ; bill-brads 
are uſed when a floor is laid in haſte, or for ſhallow joiſts 
ſubj boy 28 See A Nair, | 
Us, in zoology, a genus of quadru .of 
the order of the an ata rd Linneus, _—_ 
called ignauus, and in Engliſh, the floath,z-the characters 
of which are, that its feet have po.great'toe, and are 


made for climbing. See the article ANTHROPOMOR+ 
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tures of the pia mater, inſinuate themſelves, and thereby 


* * - tr os 
* . — — 
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Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 1. The Ameri- | 


can ſloath, with a ſhort tail, and * three toes on each 
foot. 2. The Ceylon ſloath, with only two toes on each 


BRAGGET, a kind of drink made of malt, honey, 
and ſpices, much uſed in W ales. 

BRAILS, in naval affairs, ropes fixed to different 
places on the mizen above and below, to gather it up 
cloſe to the maſt when it is not required, 

BrAiLs is likewiſe a general name given to all the 
ropes which haul the bottoms, edges, and lower corners 
of the other ſails up to their yards, for the more eaſily 
furling them; and this is called brailing them up, or 
hauling them up in the brails, | 

BRAIN, in anatomy, a name given to all that maſs 
which fills the cavity of the cranium, and which is im- 
mediately ſurrounded by two membranes, called meninges 

Gents, and matres by other ancients, becauſe 
they were commonly of opinion that theſe membranes 
were the origin, and, as it were, the mother of all the 


This general maſs is divided into three particular por- 
tions; the cerebrum, or brain, properly ſo called; the 
cerebellum, and medulla oblongata, To theſe three 
parts contained within the cranium, a fourth is added, 
which fills the great canal of the ſpina dorſi by the name 
of medulla ſpinalis, being a continuation of the medulla 
oblongata. 

The meninges, or membranes, are two in number, one 
of which is very ſtrong, and lies contiguous to the cra- 
nium; the other is very thin, and immediately touches 
the brain. The firſt is named dura mater; the ſecond 
— mater, which is again divided into two, the external 

amina being termed arachnoides, and the internal retain- 
ing the common name of pia mater. See the articles Dura 
MaTER, and Pia MATER. 

The cerebrum, properly ſo called, is a kind of me- 
dullary maſs, of a moderate conſiſtence, and of a greyiſh 
colour on the outer ſurface, filling all the ſuperior portion 
of the cavity of the cranium, or that portion which lies 
above the tranſverſe ſeptum. The upper part of the ce- 
rebrum is of an oval figure, like half an egg cut length- 
wiſe, or rather like two quarters of an egg cut lengthwiſe, 
and parted a little from each other. lt is flatter on the 
lower part, each lateral half of which is divided into three 
eminences, called lobes, one anterior, one middle, and 
one poſterior, 

The ſubſtance of the cerebrum is of two kinds, diſtin- 
guiſhed by two different colours ; one part of it, which is 
the ſofter, being of a greyiſh or aſh-colour ; the other, 
which is more ſolid, very white. The aſh-coloured ſub- 
ſtance lies chiefly on the outer- part of the cerebrum, like 
a kind of cortex; from whence it has been named ſub- 
{tantia oorticalis or cinerea, The white ſubſtance occu- 
pies the inner part, and is named ſubſtantia medullaris, 
or {imply ſubſtantia alba. 

The cerebrum is divided into two lateral portions, 
ſeparated by the falx, or great longitudinal ſeptum of the 
dura mater. They are generally termed hemiſpheres ; 
but they are more like quarters of an oblong ſpheroid. 
Each of theſe portions is divided into two extremities, 
one anterior, and one poſterior, which are termed the 
lobes of the cerebrum, between which there is a large in- 
ferior protuberance which goes by the ſame name; ſo 
that in each hemiſphere there are three lobes, one ante- 
rior, one middle, and one poſterior. 

The anterior lobes lie upon thoſe parts of the os frontis 
which contribute to the formation of the orbits and of 
the frontal ſinuſes, commonly called the anterior foſſæ of 
the baſis cranii. The poſterior lobes lie on the tranſverſe 
ſeptum ; and the middle lobes, in the middle or lateral 
toſlæ of the baſis cranii. | 

Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has three ſides, 
one ſuperior, which is convex ; one inferior, which is 
uneven ; and one lateral, which is flat ; and turned to 
the falx. Through the whole ſurface of theſe three ſides 
we ſee inequalities or windings like the circumvolutions 
of the inteſtines, formed by waving ſtreaks or furrows 
very deep and narrow, into which the ſepta, or duplica- 
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Near the ſurface of the cerebrum, theſe cireumyaly, 
tions are at ſome diſtance from each other, repreſent 
ſerpentine ridges; and in the interſtices be — 
the ſuperficial veins of the cerebrum are lodged, between 
the two laminæ of the pia mater, by an infinite number 
of very fine vaſcular filaments, as may be ſeen by pulling 
the circumvolutions a little aſunder with the fingers 
When they are cut tranſverſly, we obſerve thar theſub. 
ſtantia alba lies in the middle of each circumvolution 
ſo that there is the ſame number of internal medull;,” 
circumvolutions as of external cortical ones; the 2 | 
46 wag, white laminæ inveſted by others of an av. 
colour ; but the cortical ſubſtance is in many place; 
thicker than the medullary. | Ib 

The anterior and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each 
ſide are parted by a deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends 
obliquely backward, from the temporal ala of the os f 
noides to near the middle of the os parietale; the 
two ſides of this diviſion have each their particular ris 
and circumvolutions, which gives a very great extent to 
the cortical ſubſtance. This ſulcus is termed' fiſſur; 
magna filvii, or ſimply fiſſura cerebri. 

The corpus calloſum is a white convex body, being a 
middle portion of the medullary ſubſtance, whoſe ſurface 
is covered by the pia mater. Along the middle of it 
ſurface, from one end to another, there is a kind of ra; 
formed by a particular intertexture of fibres, which croſ 
each other, After its uniting with the cortical ſubſtance, 
a medullary arch or vault of an oval figure is formed. 

Under this arch are two lateral and-ſhallow cavities, 
ſeparated by a tranſparent medullary ſeptum ; and gene. 
— called the anterior ſuperior veatricles of the cere- 

rum, 

The above tranſparent partition is generally called the 
ſeptum Jucidum, and lies directly under the raphe or 
ſuture of the corpus calloſum, of which it is a conti- 
nuation. | 

The ſeptum lucidum is united =P lower part to the 
anterior portion of that medullary body impropetly called 
the fornix, with three pillars ; . becauſe it is OI 
bear ſome reſemblance to the arches of ancient 

The fornix being cut off and inverted, or quite re- 
moved, we firſt perceive a vaſcular web, called 
choroides, and ſeveral eminences more or leſs covered by 
the expanſion of that plexus. There are four pairs of 
eminences, which follow each other very regularly, two 
large and two ſmall, The firſt pair of lon eminences 
are named corporal ſtriata, from their having a great 
number of white and aſh-coloured ſtreaks alternately diſ- 
poſed thro? their ſubſtance ; and the ſecond pair, thalami 
nervorum opticorum, becauſe theſe nerves ariſe chiefly 
from them. The four ſmall eminences are cloſely united 
together, the anterior being called nates, and the polte- 
rior teſtes; though it would be better to call them fimply, 
anterior and — af tubercles, n 

Immediately before theſe tubercles, there is a fingle 
eminence called glandula pinealis, a ſmall, ſoft, greyib 
body, about the fize of an ordinary pea, irregularly 
round, and ſometimes of the figure of a pine apple. This 
gland, which Des Cartes will have to be the ſeat of the 
foul, has been often found to cotftain om 

Between the baſis of the anterior pillar of the fornix, 
and the anterior part of the union of the optic thalam, 
lies a cavity or foſſula, called infundibulum. It runs 
down towards the baſis of the cerebrum, contracling 

radually, and terminates by a membranous canal in 4 
ſoftilh body, ſituated in the ſella ſphenoidalis, named 
glandula pituitaria. The infundibulum opens abote, 
immediately before the optic thalami, by an oval hole, 
called foramen commune anterius, and conſequently com- 
municates with the lateral ventricles. * | 

The cerebellum is contained under the tranſverſe ſep- 
tum of the dura mater. It is broader laterally than on the 
fore or back-fides, flatted on the upper-ſide, and gent) 
inclined both ways, anſwerable to the ſeptum, whic 
ſerves it as a kind of tent or ceiling. On the lower- 
it is rounder, and on the back-ide divided ai} 
lobes, ſeparated by the occipital ſeptum of the 
mater, | 


ſeparate theſe circumyolutions from each other. 
0 "Y 


| It is made up, like the cerebrum, of two ſubſtan” 
but it has no circumvolutions on its ſurface. Its _— 
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are pretty deep, and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to form be the firſt origin or primitive of all the nerves which go 


ſtrata, more or leſs horizontal, between which 
_—_— lamina of the pia mater inſinuates itſelf by a 
number of ſepta, equal to that of the ſtrata. 
Under the tranſverſe ſeptum, it is covered by a vaſcu- 
lar texture, which communicates with the plexus cho- 
yoides. It has two middle eminences called appendices 
vermiformes, one anterior and ſuperior which is turned 
forward, the other poſterior and inferior which back- 
There are likewiſe two lateral appendices, both 
turned outward, They are termed vermiformes from 
their reſemblance to à large portion of an earth- 


rm. 

d the diviſion of the cerebellum into lateral por- 
tions, or into two lobes, each of theſe lobes ſeems to be 
likewiſe ſubdivided into three protuberances, one ante- 
rior, one middle or lateral, and one poſterior ; but th 

are not in all ſubjects equally diſtinguiſhed either by their 
convexity or limits; but they may always be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the direction of their ſtrata, thoſe of the middle and 
anterior protuberances being leſs tranſverſe than in the 

ſterior. | Ng 

When we ſeparate the two lateral portions or lobes, 
having firſt made a pretty deep incifion, we diſcover firſt 
of all the poſterior portion of the'medulla oblongata ; and 
in the poſterior ſurface of this portion, from the tuber- 
cula quadrigemina, all the way to the poſterior notch of 
the body of the cerebellum, we obſerve an oblong cavity, 
which terminates backward,. like the point of a writing 
pen. This cavity is called the fourth ventricle. 

The medulla oblongata is a medullary ſubſtance, ſitu- 
ated from before backward, in the middle part of the baſis 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, without any diſcontinu- 
ation, between the lateral parts of both theſe baſes; and 
therefore it may be looked upon as one middle medull 
baſis, common to both cerebrum and cerebellum, by the 
reciprocal continuity of their medullary ſubſtances, thro' 
the great notch in the tranſverſe ſeptum of the dura 
mater, which common - baſis lies immediately on that 
portion of the dura mater which lines the baſis of the 
cranium. 'The medulla oblongata is therefore juſtly 
eſteemed to be a third general part of the whole maſs of 
the brain, or as the common production or united elon- 
gation of the whole medullary ſubſtance of the.cerebrum 
and cerebellum. _ | 

It is extremely difficult, if not altogether impoſſible, to 

examine or demonſtrate it as we ought, in its natural ſi- 
tuation; but we are obliged to do both on a brain in- 
verted. However, to prevent falſe ideas either in view- 
ing ourſelves, or in ſhewing to others, the medullary ob- 
longata thus inverted, it is very neceſſary often to call to 
mind that all that appears ſuperior in that ſituation, is in- 
ferior in the natural ſtate. 
The lower fide of the medulla oblongata, in an inverted 
ſituation, preſents to our view ſeveral parts, which are in 
general either medullary productions, trunks of nerves, 
or trunks of blood-veſſels. | 

The chief medullary productions are theſe: the large 
or anterior branches of the medullary oblongata, which 
have likewiſe been named crura anteriora, femora and 
brachia niedullæ oblongatæ, and pedunculi cerebri; the 
tranſverſe protuberance, called alſo proceſſus annularis or 
pons varolii; the ſmall or poſterior branches, called pe- 
dunculi cerebelli, or crura poſteriora medullæ oblongatæ; 
the extremity or cauda of the medulla oblongata, with 
two pairs of tubercles, one of which is named corpora 
olwaria, the other corpora pyramidalia: and to all theſe 
productions we muſt add a production of the infundibu- 
lum and two medullary papillæ. ; 

We muſt obſerve in general concerning the eminences 
of the medulla oblongata, that thoſe which are medullary 
on their outſides or ſurfaces, are interiorly either entirely 
cortical, or partly cortical and partly medullary, or form- 
ed by a ſingular mixture of theſe two ſubſtances. 

R rom this common portion of the cerebrum and cere- 

ellum, ariſe almoſt all the nerves which go out of the 
crantum through the different foramina by which its baſis 
15 perforated. It likewiſe produces the medulla ſpinalis, 
which is no more than a common elongation of the cere- 


— cerebellum, and of their different ſubſtances; 


= a erefore the medulla oblongata may be juſtly ſaid to 
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out through the ſpina dorſi, and conſequently of all the 
nerves of the human body. See the articles MepuLLA 
Spinalis, and NeRve. , 


Explanation of Plate XXI. 


Fig. 1. An interior view of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum, from Haller. h | 

A, the tranſverſe ſeptum or tent of the cerebellum. B, 
the longitudinal ſinus of the dura mater, which is divided 
into two branches. at its poſterior extremity. C, the 
right ſinus divided into two parts, one of which commu- 


nicates with the right lateral ſinus, and the other with 


the'left. D, veſtiges of the falx of the brain. E, E, the 
large veins of the ſeptum A. F, the inſertion of the 
veins of the cerebrum into the lateral finus. 'G, the 
orifice of the poſteriot occipital finus. H, H, the poſte= 
rior occipital — the right and left. I, I, the falx 
of the cerebellum. K, K, the great tranſverſe finus. 
L, L, the jugular ſoſſæ. M, M, the ſinus petroſi in- 
ferior. N, N, the ſinus pretroſi ſuperior. O, O, the 
veins of the cerebellum which open into the above 
ſinuſes. P, P, the inferior occipital ſinuſes. Q, Q, the 
canal by which they diſcharge themſelves, and which 
joins the ninth pair. R, R, the anterior ard ſuperior 
occipital ſinuſes. 8, 8, the communication between the 
ſinus cavernoſus and circularis. T, the orifice of the 
ſinus petroſus ſuperior, by which it communicates witht 
the ſinus cavernoſus. V, V, ſinus cavernoſi. X, X, the 
tranſverſe ſinus of the pituitary foſſa. V, V, the circular 
ſinus of Ridley, Z, Z, the inſertion of the anterior 
veins of the cerebrum into the ſinus cavernoſi. a, a, the 
principal artery of the dura mater. 6, 6, the vein which 


accompanies it. c, the part of the cranium which it 
ary | there enters by a particular foramen. d, d, the internal 


carotid arteries in the finus cavernoſus cut off at the 
2 where they enter the cerebrum. e, e, the arterial 

ranches ſent to the ſinus of the nerve of the fifth pair. 
ho fo part of the internal carotid produced to the ophthal- 
mic artery. g, g, the poſterior apophyſes clinoides. h, the 
apophyſis, called criſta galli. i, i, the frontal ſinuſes. 
k, A, branches of the fifth pair, diſtributed on the dura 
mater. /, the fourth branch of the fifth pair. n, the ſe 
cond - branch. , the firſt or ophthalmic branch. e, the 
third pair. g, the partition which divides the fifth and 
ixth pair, r, the ſixth pair. s, origin of the intercoſtal 


nerve. t, t, entrance of the ſeventh pair into the dura 


mater, u, u, firſt inſertions of the eighth pair. x, x, ſe- 
cond inſertions of the eighth pait. , y, the ninth pair. 
z, the foramen of the medulla ſpinalis. 


——_ 


In the right Eye, the ſuperior Part of the Obit taken off. 


t, t, the ophthalmic artery. 2, 2, its exterior branch, 
which accompanies the nerve of the ſame name. 3, 3, the 
interior branch diſtributed to the noſtrils. 4, 4, the ſcle- 
rotic branches, feveral of which are diſtributed to the 
uvea. 3, 5, veſtiges of the levator muſcles of the eye-lid 
and of the eye. 6, the extremity of the levator of the 
eye-lid. -7, the lactymal gland. 8. The optic nerve. 


20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 29, the ſame as in 
the eye of the oppoſite ſide. 


In the bft Eye. 


9, the annular cartilage. 10, the great oblique muſcle. 
11, the levator of the eye. 12, the abductor or internal 
muſcle of the eye. 13. The abductor cut off. 14, the 
ſuperior branch of the third pair, diſtributed to the eya 
and eye- lid. 15, the other part of the trunk. 16, branch 
to the nerve to the obliquus inferior: 17, branch to the 

right inferior of the eye. 18, branch to the right inter- 
nal. 19, branch to the ophthalmic ganglion. 20, ſupe- 
rior branch of the firſt branch of the fifth pair. 21, the 
exterior rope of that branch. 22, interior rope. 
23, exterior branch of the firſt branch of the fifth pair. 
24, ſmall branches extended to the face, through the 
foramina of the oſſa malarum. 25, branches to the la- 


* land. 26, inferior branches of the ſecond branch 
the” 


27, rope of that branch to the 


ſth go 
ganglion. 28, fmall filaments to the noſtrils. 30, the 


the ſame as in the right eye. | 


ophthalmic ganglion. 31, the ſmall ciliary nerves. 7, 8, 
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B R A 5 
Fig. 2. From Ridley. 


Exhibits the baſis of the brain, with part of the me- 
dulla oblongata, the blood veſſels being injected with 
Wax. 
A, A, the fore lobes of the brain. 
B, B, the hinder lobes. 
C, C, the cerebellum. | 
D, D, the lateral ſinuſes. "MF 
E, E, the vertebral arteries, as they paſs between the 
Arſt vertebra and the bone of the occiput. 
F, the vertebral ſinus. 11 34 
G, G, G, G, G, the dura mater on the right, ſide 
taken off from the ſpinal marrow; and remaining on the 
left. K WY FI 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ten pair of nerves belonging to the 
brain, with ſeven of the ſpinal marrow. 92 
a, the foramen that opens into the pituitary gland from 
the infundibulum. | | 
b, b, the two white protuberarices behind the infyndi- 
ulum. | 4691 
c, c, the two trunks of the catotid artety cut off where 


brain. 


they began to run betwixt the fore and hinder lodes of the In the firſt place they are-ſeparated fromthe 1 


d, d, the two arteries joining the carotids, with. the 


cervical artery called the communicant branches. 
e, e, two large branches of the cervical artery, ſome- 


times ſeeming as though they came from the communi- 


cant branch on-each fide, from the firſt of which the 
lexus choroides hath its. original in chief, and from the 
faſt the plexus choroides of the fourth ventricle. 

V ſeveral little branches ariſing from the carotid ar- 
te = R 70 
7 the cervical artery compoſed of the two trunks of 
the vertebral artery within the cranium. | 

5, B, the two trunks of the vertebral artery. 

7, i, i, the ſpinal artery. 25217 | 

4, a ſmall branch of an artery running through the 
ninth pair. ltr N 

1, 1, the crura of the medulla oblongata. | 

mM, n, the annular protuberance, or pons varolii; , 

7, that part of the caudex medullaris on the right ſide, 
called, by Willis and Vieuſſenius, corpora pyramidalia. 
o, that part on the ſame ſide called corpus olivare. 

p, the foremoſt branch of the carotid artery, dividing 
the fore lobes of the brain, conſiſting of two branches, 
one of them only appearing here. , 5 

- 9, 9, little branches of arteries helping to make the 
plexus choroides in the fourth ventricle. | 

, r, r, r, branches of arteries diſperſed from the cer- 
vical artery upon and through the annular protu- 
berance. | 8 | \ 

s, 5; part of the ſccond proceſs or pedunculi of the 
cerebellum. | EE ; 

, &, the ſpinal acceſſory nerve. 5 

Uſes of the BRAIN, and of iti Appendages in general. — 
We are obliged to the great 'Malpighi for the firſt and 
beſt inſtructions concerning the manner of examining 
the ſtructure of the brain, eſpecially that of the two ſub- 
ſtances of which it is made up, and for putting us in a 
condition to be able to — ſomething about its 
uſes. The experiments and obſervations of that illuſtri- 
ous and faithful ſearcher into nature, having been repeated 
by ſeveral excellent philoſophers, and contig by com- 
parative anatomy, leave us no room to doubt but that the 
brain is a ſecretory organ, or as it is called by anatomiſts, 
a gland. | 

t is to no purpoſe to diſpute about words, when we 
are agreed as to the things themſelves. Anatomiſts have 
for many years paſt underſtood by the word gland, an or- 
gan fitted to ſeparate ſome particular fluid from the: maſs 
of blood, as univerſally as they mean by the word muſcle, 
all ſorts of fleſhy fibres capable of contraction; and this 
laſt term might be cavilled at and rejected as juſtly as the 
other. 9 327 7 Pt, 

The whole matter of ſecretions muſt be owned to be 
very obſcure; but it is to be hoped that the brain and 


liver will ſome time or other lead us fo far into the know- 
ledge of it, as at leaſt to be able to diſtinguiſh truth from 


al | 
The greyiſh or aſh-colour of the cortical ſubſtance is 


| not the effect of a particular mixture of reg. 
at leaſt we have no experiment to prove 2 ede 
indeed gives this ſubſtance a light reddiſh cag . 
33 * Ran to be the —— 
ructure of theſe ſeeret is zu the 
that. | | — 15 ne 
We learn from M. Ruyſch's Anatomical Idea. 
that the cortical ſubſtance is chiefly — —— 
that by making theſe veſſels ſwim in a clear ellen 
1 their extremities repteſent an infinite "aro 
e bruſhes or vaſcular tufts, and that his i jection q 
even the, ſmalleſt filaments of theſe tufts. He ks 
likewiſe, that in theſe laſt filaments the firuQure 2 
ed ; and that by the mechaviſnk of this change, l. b 
tions attributed to glands may be performed. 1 
But Kill theſe injections and preparations. do nos. 
ravel the myſtery ; neither is the: exiſtence of theſo A 
cils or tufts ſufficiently demotiſtrated:; for they am n 
the laſt extremities of the ſaml leſt arteries — 
Water, or ſome other liquor, after being inzected: 5 
then artfully ſeparated fram the athes elſential 1. 


the organ. a 


tremities which muſt anſwer 1 tufts, in what — 
b. | 


ner ſoever that he brought they 

ſeparated from the mem braneous filaments: of the P 
mater, which in the natural fate: tie theſe arterial * 
mities to each other, and give thetù à different diſpolition 
from that of tufts or pencils. ' Thirdly, by this prepatz. 
tion, the arterial extremities are ſeparated from their co, 


| nections with the medullary ſubſtance; which both ei. 


periments and comparative anatomy ſhew to be fibrow, 
It is no ways furpriſing that theſe capillary extremiia 
thus ſtripped, ſhould float looſely amd freely, when mod 
; na fluid; aud that they ſhauld put on the appearance of 
| pencils or tufts, being in this fate only the truncated ei. 
tremities of ſmall veſſels. W hen. we conſider theſe ci. 
cumſtances attentively, we find eurſelves obliged to x. 
turn to the fmall glandular bodies and folliculi; &c; 4 
Malpighi, and at the ſame time we muſt aCknowledoe 
that Ruyſch's fine injections have diſcovered theſe minue 
bodies to be of a vaſcular ſubſtance, the ſtructue & - 
which we are: ſtill ignorant of. 10 
In a word, Malpighi has diſcovered the glandulac u. 
bercles and folliculi, without deſtroying theit nau 
connections. Ruyſch bas diſcovered a canfiderable yur 
of their ſtructure, by deſtroying their connections. We 
are therefore vety much beholden to bath theſe illufti- 
ous anatomiſts, and it is only by joining theſe obſer 
tions to each other, that we can ever be able to ſorm a 
idea of the ſecretory organs, which will anfwer all the 
phænomena concerning the different fecretions in the 
human body. ji 
The infinite number of theſe ſmall ſecretory«luften, 
ſtrain or filter the maſs of blood carried to them by-the 
numerous ramifications, and ſeparate from. it an exceſivch 
fine fluid ; the remaining blood being conveyed: back by 
the ſame number of venal extremities into the: finuſes oſ 
the dura mater, and from thence into the jugular and 
vertebral veins... 1318 2401 
This ſubtle fluid, commonly called animal fpirit, ner. 
vous juice, or liquor of the nefves, is continually forced 
into the medullary fibres of the white portion of the cer: 
brum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla {p- 
nalis ; and by the, intervention of theſe fibres ſupplies awd 
fills the nerves, which are a contiuuation of them. 
All the nervous ropes, as they paſs through the foramind 
of the cranium and vertebra, are accompanied _ 
cular elongations of the pia and dura mater. e of 
the dura mater ſerve them for vagine in their paſſig 
through the bony openings. Thoſe of the pia mater at 
only accompany and inveſt each nervous rope, but ali 
form internal ſepta, between all the filaments: of which 
each rope conſiſts. It is known from many experiment. 


| that the nerves are the primitive or original organs of al 


muſcular motion, and of all animal ſenſation z and th 
theſe two. functions depend in general on the brain; - 
we are ignorant of the nature of this dependance, and 

the particular uſes of the medullary fibres, of the nervo” 


fluid, and of the membraneous productions which acc 
pany the fibres and nerves. Nabe 


oe Dat ones. bo. 5 a... 7 C 


BRA 


certain in what has been ſaid 
icular uſes of the ſuperficial 
d cerebellum, or of the 
ngs, circumvolutions, 
fions, and various folds: It 


may be affirmed in general, that by this ſtructure the ex- 


retory. organ of the nervous fluid is in- 
— — — 2 the particular functions of 


each nervous rope diſtinguiſhed, and likewiſe their gene- 


+4]. and reciprocal correſpondence, both in regard to t 
— — of the organs of ſenſation, and the activity 
of the organs of motion. | 


The falx of the dura mater hinders one portion of the | 


from prefling on the ather, when we lie on one 
2. The 1 foptum ſerves for a tent to the ce- 
rebellum, and defends it from a mortal compreſſion, which 


it muſt otherwiſe be liable to from the-cerebrum, eſpe- 


ly when we walk or jump. WT 
ke ſeptum and productions of the pia mater connect 
2nd ſtrengthen all the circumvolutions, diviſions, and 
ridges of the cerebtum, cerebellum, &c. and ſuſtain in a 
eneral and almoſt incomprehenſible manner all the 
— and ramiſications of the blood veſſels, all the 
medullary filaments, and all the elongations and ropes 
that depend on theſe. Winſlow's Anatomy. | | 
 BRAMBLE, or Bxamsie-Busx, in botany, the Eng- 
liſh name of the rubus of authors. See the article Ru- 
Ys, | 
- BramBLE-NErT, otherwiſe called hallier, is a net to 
catch birds in, of ſeveral fizes ; the great meſhes muſt be 
four inches ſquare; thoſe of the leaſt ſize are three or 
four inches ſquare ; and thoſe of the biggeſt five. In the 
depth, they ſhould not be above three or four inches; 
but as for the length, they may be enlatged at pleaſure ; 
the ſhorteſt being eighteen feet long. 1 ed 
BRAMINS, the name of the prieſts among the idola- 
trous Indians, the ſueceſſors of the ancient Brachmans. 
See the article BRAcHMANs. 3 
BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat 
ground, ſeparated: from the flour by a ſieve or boulter. 
It is of wheat-bran that ſtarch- makers make their 
ſtarch. The dyers reckon. bran among the not-colouring 
drugs, and uſe it for making, what they call, the ſour 
waters,” with which they prepare their ſeveral dyes. 
Bran, being of a porous ſpongy ſubſtance, is uſed, in 


—_—_—. 


pharmacy, as a ſuppurative and digeftive medicine. In 


the compoſition of a cataplaſm, the warmth of the part 
it is applied to, ſo rarefes the bran, that being kept from 
the external air, all that can tranſpire will be ſucked up 
into its interſtices. However, it ſhould be applied where 
there is good probability of the matter's tranſpiring; 
otherwiſe it will draw more to the part, and thereby in- 
creaſe the malady. | baz 
BRANCEH , in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part 
which ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the 
head or crown thereof. | | 

As branches have their outward parts common with 
the chief ſtem, ſo in like manner do their inward confiſt 


of a multitude of tubes, which are alſo provided with | 


number of ſmall glands, veins, and muſcles, interſperſed 
here and there, where the ſap coming from the firſt canal 
is rendered much more delicate. | | 

Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds : x. 
Wood-branches, which are thoſe that form the ſhape of 
tae tree, and are to be pruned from four to twelve inches, 
according to the vigour of the tree. 2. Fruit-branches, 


which are ſlenderer than the wood-branches, and have |. 


their eyes near to one another and large, by which the 


fruit-buds are formed, If they are too long, they are to 


be topped ; but if they are of a juſt length, they are to 
be preſerved, only juſt cutting off the extremity. 3. 
Branch-half-wood, that which, being too flender for a 
wood-branch, and too big for a fruit-branch, is cut off 
at the length of two or three inches, to make it produce a 
better ſhoot, whether wood or fruit. 4+ Irregular branches, 


which are ſmall and confuſed : they muſt be cut off, be- | 


cauſe they are neither fit for wood nor fruit. 5. Branches 
of falſe wood: theſe are ſuch as grow upon the true 
wood-branches, and have flat eyes at a diftance one from 
1 for which reaſon they are uſeleſs, and there- 
ore muſt be cut off. 6. Luxuriant branches, which are 


x 


ſuch as ſhoot out from. the large wood - branches: theſe 
are as taper and as big about as one's finger, the back 
being ſmooth and even, and having broad eyes at 2 
diſtance from one another: theſe muſt all be cut off. 
7. Spurious wood-branches; ſuch as come contrary to the 
order of nature, or otherwiſe than from the cuts of the 
preceding year; or which, coming on ſuch cuts, are big 
in the place where they ſhould be ſmall. 

The diſtinguiſhing marks of good branches are, that 
the eyes, in the whole extent, be thick, well fed, and very 
cloſe one to another. The good ſtrong branches are em- 


new branches, ſome ſtrong and othets weak. The good 
weak branches are, ſuch as are well placed; and being of 
a mean thickneſs and length, may be able to produce, 
| ſpeedily, beautiful and good fruit. 1. 
| The diſtinguiſhing marks of bad branches are, when in 


and at a large diſtance one from another. 

BRANCH is likewiſe a term uſed ini genealogy and ana- 
tomy. Thus we ſay; the branch of à family, the branch 
of an artery, the branch of a vein. 4. 

BRANc¹HES of a Bridle, in the menage, are two pieces 
of iron bended, which in the interval, between the one 
and the other, bear the bit-mouth, the crofs-chains, and 
the curb ; ſo that on one end they anfwer to the head- 
ſtall, and on the other to the reins, in order to keep the 
horſe's head in ſubjection. With regard to their form 
and ſtructure, branches are either ftraight, in form of a 
piſtol, for young horſes to form their mouth, ors after the 
conſtable of France's faſhion, proper for a horſe that 
carries his head well: Some are in form of à gigot or leg, 
which will prevent horſes from carrying too low: ſome 
in form of a bent-knee, contrived for horſes. that arm 
themſelves againſt the operation of the bit; and others, 
after the French faſhion, which is hardly about 4 of an 


ham, |; ” | 

It is to be obſerved, 1. That the farther the branch is 
from an horſe's neck, the more effect it will have. 2. That 
ſhort branches ceteris paribus are ruder, and their effects 
more ſudden than thoſe of longer. 3. That the branch 
is to be proportioned to the Ege of a horſe's neck; 
and one may ſooner err in chooſing one too ſhort than too 


long,” 0 211 

2 3 Ogives, in architecture, are the arches 
of Gothic vaults. Theſe arches traverſing from one 
angle to another diagonal wiſe, form a croſs between the 
other arches, which make the fides of the ſquare, of 
which the arches are diagonals. | | 

BRANCH of Trench. See Bor Au. 

BRANCH of a Udine. See GALLERY. 

Bu ANCH-STAND, with falconers, a term uſed to ſig- 
nify the making a hawk leap from tree to tree, till the 
dog ſprings the game. 
| RANCHER; among ſportſmen, a young hawk, 
* taken out of the neſt, that can hop from bough to 

ough. 

| BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of plants, denotes 
the ramifications of the ſucciferous veſſels diſperſed thro* 
the parenchyma, or pulpy parts of fruits. 

Ihe main branches are uſually twenty in number; one 
balf, or fifteen, being diſtributed over the parenchyma, 
and the reſt, running from the ſtalk in a ftraight line, 
meet the former at the cork or ſhoot of the flower: to 
theſe laſt the coats of the kernels are faſtened. | 
BRANCHLE, GitLs, in the anatomy of fiſhes, the 
parts correſponding to the lungs of land-animals, by 


* 


which fiſhes take in and throw out again a certain quan- 
tity of water, impregnated with air. All fiſhes, except 
the cetaceous ones and the petromyzum, are furniſhed 
with theſe organs of reſpiration; which are always eight 
in number, four on each fide the throat; that next the 
heart is always the leaſt, the reſt increaſing in order as 
_ ſtand near the head of the fiſh. © | 
ach of theſe gills is compoſed. of a bony lamina; in 
form of a ſemicircle, for the moſt part; and on its con- 
vex fide ſtand the leaves or lameliz, like ſo many ſickles. 
The whole convex part of the lamellz is beſet with hairs, 
which are longeſt near the baſe, and decreaſe gradually 


as they approach towards the point. There are alſo 
5 hairs 


ployed in producing yeatly, on their extremities, other 


the lower part the eyes are flat; ill fed, and hardly formed, 


inch at the ſevil hole, and kneed 14 inch at the jarret or 


8 —_ 
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hairs on the concave ſide of the lamellæ, but ſhorter than 
the others, and continued only to its middle. 

The convex ſide of one lamina is fitted into the con- 
cave ſide of the next fupetior one; and all of them are 
connected together by means of a/ membrane, which 
reaches from their baſe half way their height, where it 

rows thicker, and in ſome meaſure reſembles a rope. 
he reſt of the lamina is free, and terminates in a very 
fine and flexible point. 

As to the uſe of theſe gills, they ſeem to be deſigned to 
receive the blood protruded from the heart into the aorta, 
and convey it into the extremities of the lamellz ; from 
whence being returned by veins, it'is diſtributed over the 
body of the fiſh. | : 

BRANCHIARUM FoRAMINA, Apertures of the Gulls. 
In moſt fiſhes there is only one aperture; in the carti- 
laginous ones, theſe apertures are ten in number, five on 
each fide; and in the petromyzon or lamprey, there are 
no leſs than fourteen of theſe apertures, feven on each 
fide. : / 

As to the cetaceous fiſhes, they have no aperture of 
this kind; and the reaſon ſeems to be, becaufe they are 
furniſhed with lungs. | | 

BRANCHIDZ, in Grecian antiquity, prieſts of the 
temple of Apollo, which was at 3 in Ionia, a pro- 
vince of Leſſer Aſia, towards the Ægean ſea, upon the 
frontiers of Caria. They opened to Xerxes the temple 
of Apollo, the riches whereof he took away : after 
which, thinking it unſafe to ſtay in Greece, they fled to 
Sagdiana, on the other fide of the Caſpian fea, upon the 
frontiers of Perſia, where they built a city, called by their 
own name : but they did not eſcape the puniſhment of 
their crime; for Alexander the Great, having conquered 


Darius, king of Perſia, and being informed of their |: 


treachery, 7 them all to the ſword, and razed their city; 
thus puniſhing the impiety of the fathers in the poſ- 
terity. | 

BRANDY, a ſpirituous and inflammable liquor, ex- 
tracted from wine and other liquors by diſtillation, which 
is moſt generally performed by the common alembic ; 
but ſometimes alſo in balneum mariz. See DIsTILLA- 
TION, ; 

The veſſels uſed in this operation are commonly of 
copper; ſome diſtillers, in order to cool the brandy, 
make the neck of the matraſs very long, and of a ſerpen- 
tine or winding figure, in order to its paſſing through a 
tub of cold water. | 

In order to diſtil brandy, they fill the cucurbit half 
full with the liquor they would extract it from, which 
they put over a moderate fire, till about the ſixth part of 
it be diſtilled, or till they perceive that what falls into 
the recipient, is no longer inflammable. Brandy diſtilled 
a ſecond time is called ſpirit of wine; and this ſpirit, 
purified again by one or by ſeveral diſtillations, is what 
they call irie of wine rectified. The ſecond diſtillation 
is made in the balneum mariæ, and in a glaſs cucurbit, 
till the brandy that was put into it be reduced into one 
half, and this half is again rectified, as often as the ope- 
rator thinks proper. Jo try the goodneſs of the rectified 
ſpirit of wine, you muſt examine whether, when lighted 
into a blaze, it conſumes entirely, without leaving any 
impurity behind: or rather, which is ſurer ſtill, whether, 
having put ſome gunpowder at the bottom of the ſpirit 
you would try, the powder takes fire, when the ſpirit is 
conſumed ; in which caſe the ſpirit is good. With re- 
| gard to brandy (we ſpeak only of that which is diftilled 
from wine), they who trade in it, chooſe it white, clear, 
of a good taſte, and ſuch as will bear the teſt or proof 
that is to ſay, that when poured into a glaſs it forms on 
the top of it a little white lather, which, as it diminiſhes, 
makes a circle; there being no brandy but that which is 
well deflegmated, and does not retain too much humidity, 
wherein this bead-proot, as it is called, will be entirely 
formed. | 

The chief uſe of brandy is as a drink, particularly in 
the northern countries, among the negroes of Guinea, 
who will ſell one another for ſome bottles of brandy, and 
among the ſavages of Canada, who are extremely fond of 
it. Brandy is alſo uſed in medicine, to ſtrengthen the 
nerves; and in dying, reQtified ſpirits of wine being 
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Motbod of colouring Bu ADY. Alt brandieg GK 
made, are as clear as water, and grow higher g 
long keeping; however, they ars artfulſy made of 
colour, ſeveral ways. To make'a light ftraw-colour 
tutmeric, or a little treacle : but the beſt way is tos; 


it 
do 2 
» Which 


a colour or tincture with a little burnt fu 
confiſtence ; or ſyrup of elder-berries werbe 
gives an admirable colour, and may be made 4 
lighter, according to the quantity ybu put in. 28 
| Beſides the brandy made of wine, — is ſome N 
made of beer, eyder, ſyrups, ſugar, molaſſes, fruit, Up 
&c. however, theſe are not properly called brand * 
go under the general denomination of ſpirits. . 10 
articles Rum, ARRACK, kkaca the 
Wine brandy made in France, is eſteemed the best; 
Europe. They make it wherever they make wine ..* 
for that purpoſe, uſe wine that is pricked, rather gr. 
good wine. The chief brandies for foreign trade, and 
thoſe accounted beſt, are the brandies of Bourdeaux Ro. 
chelle, Cogniac, Charenton, the ifle of Nhe, Orl 
the country of Blaſois, Poitou, Touraine, Anjou, Nau 
Burgundy, 'and:/Champaign. © - | 
. BRASIDIA, an anniverſary ſolemnity at Sparta, i 
memory. of Braſidas, a Lacedzmonian' captain, ＋ 
for his atchievements at Methone, Pylos, and Ampti 
polis. It was celebrated with ſacrifices and games, where. 
in none were permitted to contend, but free-horn Spar. 
tans. Whoever neglected to be preſent at the ſolemaity, 


o_ fined. - 

RASIL, or BRAZZ II, a large maritime | 
South America, lying between 350 and 60˙. Weſt * 
—— and between the equator and 35˙æ South lat. 
tude. | # | 
It is bounded by the Atlantic ocean and the river Ams. 
2on on the north, by the ſame ocean on the eaſt, by the 
river of Plate on the ſouth, and by Paraguay on the wel; 
being computed to be 2500 miles in length, and 700 
miles in breadth. . LIN 

The - Portugueſe: have now the ſole dominion of this 
extenſive country, where, beſides ſugar and tobacco, there 
are rich mines of gold and diamonds ; from whence 
his Portugueſe majeſty draws a very confiderable n- 
venue, * | 

Bras1L, or BAZ IL, in natural hiſtory, is a red wood; 
brought'from the province of that name in South-Ame- 
rica. There are different ſorts of it, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Fernambouc, St. Martha, &c. What difter- 
ences there are in the trees we know not: the woods, 
brought to us, differ little otherwiſe than as different 
_ of one log, ſome pieces being richer in colour than 
Others. 

This wood is called, by Caſpar Bauhipe, baſtard red- 
ſaunders, Pſeudoſant alum rubrum five arbor Brazlu. 
Many have confounded it with the true red-ſaunders: 
the college of Bruſſels, in their account of that wood, 
have plainly miſtaken the Brazil for it: however the 
two trees may be allied in their botanic charaQers,-the 
woods, chemically conſidered, are very obviouſly diffe- 
ent; Brazil wood readily giving out its red colour to u. 
ter, whilſt ſaunders gives no red tinge to any aqueous 4 
quor. The watery tincture of Brazil, however, 1s 00 
quite ſo deep as that made in reQifed ſpirit of wine, or n 
volatile alkaline ſpirits. | | 

The fpirituous tincture ſtains warm marble of 2 pu- 
_ red, which, upon increaſing the heat, becomes violet 

r. du Fay informs us, in a paper upon this ſubje& i 
the French Memoirs, that if the ſtained marble be co, 
vered with wax, and conſiderably heated, it changes ti 
all the ſhades of brown, and fixes at laſt in a chocolate 
colour. f 

The colour of the watery decoction is heightened bf 
alum, and inclined to a crimſon. A decoction he 
with alum, in the proportion of about one part of 
ſalt to four of the wood, yields upon adding alkaline le 
or volatile ſpirits, a kind of crimſon lake verging * U 
to violet. | SAITO 

Solution of tin in aqua-fortis, added to the decoction, 
throws down a much finer coloured precipitate, little in 
ferior in beauty to carmine. This experiment, firſt con 


reckoned by the dyers among the non - colouring drugs. 


municated in the Ada nature curioſorum, has been _ 
times repeated with ſucceſs. The quantity of — 
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r Mon; but - Braſs is tinged of a. gold colout, firſt, by burning, then 
- tr ER 7 40) x — 2 diſſolving it ee te, mo —.— it to 1 
the colour id much am wn loud 1e laid te be mstallins ſtate. It may*bewhitencd by Heating it redu- 
- ++ A'tranſparent erimſ6r” ors water: colovry is Wt liule7t hor aadquenching it in Water dite from ſal ammoniac 
made by boiling the wood - = D lor. and egg ſhells. It is filsvesed, or coloured faperficially 
tartar; A large proportion of tartar ne rt this. — rubbing it wirn balls made of filver diſſolved in 
u acids, if their quantity 10 conſiderable, have this = Be dion tts Toffcicat to ab- 
Zuck: chole of the” mitierdl kingdom torally"deftroy*| aqua-tortis, with Por del i We tartar, Tufficient to ab 
renn e 201) e ne ee e Babe eee e ww CN bei 11 
. ene een Hoes | Ce ben Dns fi us in antiquityz and is 
„ Brazil 8 . — „1 — 2 mixture of gold, ſilver, and copper! L. Manzeiq> 
not want beauty, Bead proceſs, by which both the having ſacked and burnpd"the — of Cor inch, 146 years 
| ob A 9 aye are improved. He befort Chriſty it is ſaid this was formed from the 
n_ _— in ſmall pieces, to be boiled in two immenſe quantities of gold; ſilver and copper, where with 
— . — —„— that- can be pro- that city ahounded, thus melted and run together by the 
freſh wo peed together, and kept in violence of the conflagration, ; 1 | 
ferment, grow ſtale and appear ropy like  B&as8-Cotovr; one prepared by the braziefs and co- 
Las "Phe clock 4s © led for three | lourmen to itnitate braſs. There are two ſorts of it, the 
* rith alum r - wy 1 of fx r red braſs; or bronze, and the yellow or gilt 'braſs ; the 
eight nears of the f — and two or leſs of the latter, latter is made only of copper-filings, the ſmalleſt and 
to 2% pound;” and afierywards' kept moiſt, in a cool | brighteſt that can be foiind ; with the former they mix 
Slace, for eight or ten 22 that it may be thorou a ly dane ee —_—_ finely e 22 both uſed 
penetrated by the ſalts. A quantity of the ſtale d N m wy ps _ u 
of Brazil is made to bail in à copper, and ſome common BRASSICA, CABBA GE, in botany, a genus e 
of 6 72 repared as uſual with nh ind rtr dyed tetradynamia-filiquoſa claſs of plants; the flower of 
"_ e more of the liquor is then added., and which is cruciform, conſiſting of four petuls, almoſt of ; 
— piece of cloth dyed ; ſo as that, between the two, the ſame length with the cup. The fruit is a bivalve 
about three fourths of colour may be taken Af yy, globoſe ſeeds; Bee cle Car- 
cloth ere ee e d e Tn Saber um. - BRASSICAVIT; dr Ba Ace lyrrz in the manage, 
W po aus thi (s, is a lively and is a horſe whoſe fore legs are naturally bended archwiſe: 
. Ie: en e ee te air for four'| being ſo called by wiyof inRion from ah arched hork, 
_—_— 8 ſs on — — — — ne whoſe legs are <A by hard labert : 
—— = * U Re body. | "7 BRAULS, Indian ef6ths with blue and white ſtripes. 
| The os gives another method of fixing the | They are otherwiſe called turbans, becauſe they ſerve to 
colour of Brazil 1 0 — ye —.— m_ 1 of the head, particularly on the 
are not red, but coffees and purple- cheſnuts, u- ; a r 
tiful and gloſſy: for this purpoſe he dilutes the ſtale de. a n A 1 3 Lo 
——_ OC Kr — nd. _ dong l at Bravron an Athenian borough s 
| A o of pow- . 
— = — half an — of pla] — bre This feſtival was celebrated once in five years, bein 
cloth, prepared with alum and tartar, and kept moiſt | managed by ten men, called ,5porocor. The victim offe a 
ere fg ona of Hewgr's Ninh. Tha Suk mails. 
according as colour is wan ighter or deep- | men to r s. mo ka- 
er, = ſuffered to grow thoroughly cold before it is | ole 5inagr this hv pray * i —— | 
waſn et. X * | in y wns, | - 
BRASS, or, as the F 3 it, r erer — for any of them to be above ten, or under ſive years 
is a factitibus metal, made o r and lapi ami- | of age. | To 
_ _ g wr ret 22 BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled ; for 
The method of preparing it is as follows: The lapis, | which end the boar ſhould be old, becauſe the older he 
having been calcined and ground fine as flour, is mixed | is, the more horny will the brawn be. 
with fine charcoal, and incorporated, by means of wa- The method of preparing brawn is as follows: the 
ter, into a maſs : this being done, about ſeven pounds of | boar being killed, it is the flitches only, without the 
lapis calaminaris is put into a melting pot that will con- | legs, that are made brawn ; the bones of which are to be 
| tain about. a gallon, and over that about five pounds of | taken out, and then the fleſh ſprinkled with alt, and 
copper ; this pot is let down into a wind furnace, where | laid in a tray, that the blood may drain off: then it is to 
it remains for eleven hours, in which time it is converted | be ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible. The 
into braſs. The metal then is caſt, either into plates or | length of the collar of brawn ſhould be as much as one 
lumps ; forty-five pounds of crude lapis calaminaris will | fide of the boar will bear ; ſo that when rolled up, it will 
produce _— pounds when calcined or burned. Some- | be nine or ten inches diameter, © © 
L times braſs-ſhruff is uſed inſtead of copper; but that is The collar being thus. rolled UP, is to be boiled in a 
not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient, it being | copper, or large kettle, till it is ſo tender that you can 
no other than a collection of old braſs, run a ſtraw through it : then ſet it by, till it is thorough 
Pure braſs is not malleable, unleſs when it is hot; for | cold, and put it into the following pickle. ' To eve 
when it is cold it will break; and after it has been melt- | gallon of water, put a handful or two of ſalt, and as 72 4 
ed twice, it will be no longer in a condition to bear the | wheat bran : boil them oy Yared, then drain the bran as 
mmer at all: but in order to render it capable of | clear as you can from the liquor ; and when the liquor is 
being wrought, they put ſeven pounds of lead to an | quite cold, put the brawn into it. | 
hundred weight of braſs, which renders it more ſoft and . BRAZIER, an artificer who makes and ſells copper 
pliable, _ . | | and braſs veſſels. | | 
The beſt proportion for braſs-guns is ſaid to be a © Explanation of Plate XXII. 
thouſand pounds of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, | The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a 
| and fix hundred pounds of braſs, in eleven or twelve | brazier's ſhop, with the workmen performing the various 
thouſand weight of metal. operations belonging to that trade. 
The beſt braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not Fig. 1. The workman forming the upper rim or bor- 
0! pure copper and calamine alone; but worſer metals | der of a copper veſſel. | 
ae uſed to make it run cloſer and ſounder, as lead and | 2. The operation of turning a veſſel, or rendering it 
Pot metal. See CANNON, - | truly eireular. | | | 
- Braſs may be cleanſed, firſt, by rubbing it with a cloth 3. The perſon who turns the wheel. 
— — © __ quantities of aqua-fortis and common | 4. The manner of performing the operation of tinning 
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ater; with an oily cloth, and laſtly with a dry one a copper veſſel. J, the furnace, or large chaffin-diſh 
1 in lapis calaminaris. f 7 which nolds the fire, 2, the copper veſſe] 8 be tinned. 
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8. An anvil with a round or globular face, on which 
they hammer the bottoms of copper veſſels. 
The manner of hammering the inſide of the bot- 

tom, upon à kind of anvil, which they call a ſtamp. 

7. Manner of piercing a large copper with holes, for 
rivetting the ſeveral pieces her. a, the copper, or 
caldron. 6, the pieces of which the copper is compoſed 
pierced with holes, for rivetting them together. 
J. N.2. The manner of hammering the outſide of a 
copper or braſs veſſel, upon what they call a horſe. c, the 
horſe on which the veſſel is ſupported. |, 27 1þ 

8. The perſon holding an iron tube in order to receive 
the top of the punch. | i! 


Lower Compartment of the Plate. 


Fig. 9. A ſort of anvil called a bicorn, with two 
arms, . 

10. Another ſort of bicorn for making coffee - pots and 
other veſſels of that kind. | gt 

11. Another bicorn, with one arm only. 

12. A bicorn, flat at the extremity of the arm. a, a 
hole for halding a ſmall anvil, having a round gutter or 
concave canal running through it, for forming the rim 
or border of veſſels. = 

16. &, the ſmall anvil above deſcribed. 

13. A ſmall anvil with a flat face. 

134. A hammer with a flat face, and ſharp at the 
claw. | 


15. Bottom of a kettle that is to be compoſed of two 


pieces. | | 
I9. oor or ſides of the ſame kettle, 
17, 18. Buttreſſes. 


20. A circular piece of copper uſed in making ſeveral 
ſorts of veſſels, as ſauce- pans, &c. 

21. A ſauce- pan, with a handle, formed out of ſuc 
a piece of copper. ä 
gan. A flat pudding pan. 

23. Another pan with a cover. 2 | 

24. The horſe mentioned before in deſcribing the 
upper compartment. | 
A copper ſkimmer, 
27. Two ſmall anvils, one round and the other 


a, The oval anvil. 5, the round anvil. 

BRAZING, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of 
iron together, by means of thin plates of braſs, melted 
between the pieces that are to be joined. If the work 
be very fine, as when two leaves of a broken ſaw are to 
be brazed together, they cover it with pulverized borax, 
melted with water, that it may incorporate with the braſs 
powder, which is added to it: the piece is then expoſed 
to the fire without touching the coals, and heated till the 
braſs is ſeen to run. 

BRAZING is alſo the joining two pieces of iron toge- 
ther by heating them hot, the one upon the other, which 
is uſed for large pieces by farriers, &c. 

BREACH, in fortification, a gap made in 7 part of 
the works of a town by the cannon or mines of the be- 
ſiegers, in order to make an attack upon the place. See 
plate XXIII. fig. 10. which repreſents a breach made by 
the exploſion of a mine, | | 
A practical breach is that where men may mount, and 
nous a lodgment, and ought to be fifteen or twenty feet 
wide. 

BREACH, in a legal ſenſe, is where a perſon breaks 
through the conditions of a bond or covenant, on an action 
upon which the breach muſt be affigned : nor muſt the 
aſſignment be general; it muſt be particular; as in an 
action of covenant for repairing houſes, it ought to be 
aſſigned particularly what the want of reparation really 
is ; and in ſuch certain manner that the defendant may 
take an iſſue. | 

BREAD, Panis, a maſs of dough kneaded and baked 
in an oven. | 

We find bread ſometimes made of rye, of oats, and 
of barley ; but that prepared from wheat 1s by far the moſt 
wholeſome, In ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, they make bread of maize, or Indian corn; and in 
ſome parts the Americans make bread of the caſſava root. 
See CASSAVA. D 
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ſions of bodies, and which, multiplied ite 
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AK à name gi * 
that break over * or ſhallows ing! the 
der the ſurface of the water. If a lip is driven 
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wrecked, as every billow lifts her up and deſhe 
tom with additional force upon the 7 rocks or 


BREAKING-BULE, in naval afaits;"begitigins , 


unload 1 „ 471. Av 8 
BREAE-WATER, che hull of ſome old d. 
2 at the entrance of a ſmall harbour, to bteak 
ea. * A ine en rf 


which there are two ſorts, one in the f 


* 
_ - 


and has all its fins black ; and the latter the reddiſh « 


rus, having eleven parallel and gold - coloured} lines 0 | 


each fide, . | 5 
BREAMING, in 
ooze, or ſhells, from off a ſhip's bottom; 
faggots. See CarREEN and Dock. | + 
. BREAST), Pe#us, in anatomy, 
thorax, See TrHoRAx., -'- "1: 
BREAsTs, Mamme, in anatomy; fee 
MX. 6 N 1:04 0! : 9% eee W. 
BREAST-Hooks, in naval archi * piece 
of crooked timber bolted acroſs the ſtem el to 
- inſide of a ſhip's bows; to fortify the ſore - tee 
ow. „ ene Baan 
BREAST-PLATE, in 3 i 
to defend the breaſt, original 
hides, or hemp twiſted into-fma]l-covids; but AH 
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ſhove it before him, 

BREAST-Wokk, the ſame 
ticle PARAPET. 

BREECH 
touch- hole. 

BREECHING, in ſea- 
part being faſtened to the breech or pomellion of a = 
of ordnance, the two ends are paſſed through ring 
on each ſide of the carriage, and af faſtened to 
other ring-bolts in the ſhip's ſide. It is uſed to ſecure the 
cannon in time of engagement, and prevent them from 


ſeamen, that caſcabel is with engineers, the 
knob on the breech of a cannon. - 
BREEZE, a ſhifting wind that blows | 
for ſome certain hours in the day or night; common it 
Africa, and ſome parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
The ſea breeze is only ſenſible near the coaſts it 
commonly riſes in the morning, about nine, p 
ſlowly in a fine ſmall black &url on the water, tows 
the ſhore ; it increaſes gradually till twelve, and di 


ceeded in the morning by the fea-breeze 


made of braſs, iron, or other metals; whichwete ns 


times ſo exquiſitely hardened, as to be proof ag 
mo rouge organ haben 
1.. BxEAsT-PLATE,- in the men the ſtrap of kae 
| hat rang from one fide of the {; 0600 other, over 
e horſe's breaſt, in order to ſaddle tight, and 
hinder it from fliding back oy us mene | 
BrEAsT-PLOUGH, one ſo faſhioned that a map may 


recoiling too much. Pomellion is the ſame thing amongk | 


from ſex or lv | 


| about five. Upon its ceaſing, the land- breeze cn 
mences, which increaſes till twelve at night, and is ſuc | 


3 
N 

arg | 
Yun, | | 
breakers, it is almoſt impoſſible-to.ſave*her from dn | 
bs. | 


— p 


ſhip or veſt | 


"pr | 
the other in the ſalt water., The mer ie enen, 
vurning the gra | 
the article May. | 


y beliqued to be mn 
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with parapet. See the u. 
of a great Gun, or Cannon, the end nextthe | 
nnery, a rope whoſe middle 


© 
BREEZE, in brick-making, ſmall. aſhes and cinden, 


ſometimes made uſe of inſtead of coals, for the burning 
of bricks : but as this does not ſo well anſwer the 
the uſe of it is prohibited by 12 Geo. I. cap. xxx- 


BREGMA, in anatomy, the ſame with finciput. ® | 


SINCIPUT. we | F 
The bregma conſiſts of two bones, which are bon 
the cranium, called ofla parietalia. 
BRENT-GOOSE, a ſpecies of 
neck and a white collar round ; uſually confoun 
the barnacle, though in reality a diſtinct ſpecies. 
It is a little larger than the common du 
deſcribed by authors under the name 


BREADTH, in geometry, one of the three dimen- 


ſe with a bla | 


ck, and 5 | 
of ann i | 


quota. . 
BRESICATE, in commerce, a kind of bays, of ud | 


between 


there is ſome trade carried on with the negroes, 
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1 Qure, * — 
—_— . 2 more uſually 
tot us. oh 
= in bet tings, are p 
outward parte cheteof, into which the girders are 
x. this im the e eee 3 
eee ee bo 
Asito-theirvfize it. is the ſap wich that of girders Ser 
icle-G1zDErs,: | 5: ain cron bs 
| 1 in Jaw vis eee dsc e, he chan 
cellor; Jud 
fon is eee, or attached, to anſwer in the APR 
. tb ois en n FROM 225 
| ours: nns 7 - 


Bin Purhatintky, the pu of a 
3 dende . king — — the 


of: ' ſae-dhillin and eight- 
en bod, — 
of ten illivgs whervits e bundred 
| 02 e 8 

Bx AVIA Da Rec vo is e df licence, for s 
* perfor: ejected. todue-for the poſleſon of the eſtate de. 
tained from him. of 26) DOS AS 2 


Bazvs, in muſic 2 3 1 e 
14: form of a diamond, or ſquare, without any tail, and equi- 


, - xalent to tuo meaſures, orfemibreves. :.. + 3.20 f. 


„ Bazvs, or BAY, in grammar :* ſyllables: are diſtin- | of a ſquare wooden 


| — into longs and breves, r - ene 


uicker or more flow: | 
—— in the French cuſtoms, Jenores * 
© af fog — or donation from the king, in which 


, Jt party. Anfivers. a0 our warranty and partly to keen 


-” patent! £351 3d £2 1449 10.15 
3 BREVIARY, | 
in the R 


church. It is compoſed of matins, lauds, 
fit, third 8 _ inne 


or 

Ide of Rome is: - pe may * uſed in 

al «wp but on the of this various others have | 

S yg r each 1 nr order 
— 

e — the Greeks is the dam almoſt all 


"hs churches and monaſteries that follow the Greek rites : | 


the Greeks divide the pſalter into twenty parts. In ge- 
_  neral; the Greek breviary — — 4 þ 
the office — evening, the other that of 


IP 


to 


or other officeryy hereby a per. | 


| 1 —— ence 8 that being the greateſt height water can 


daily office, or book of divine ſervice, coppers;. be placed ſo that they may 


5 He - Hd R- E 


e e Te 6; ; and from (hat: bone A 

Serpus which lies above che reſt: it goes tranſverſſy, 

o inſorted into the eighth dene of the carpus: it 

in making the palm of the hand conc ve. 
BEEVITY. in matters of ſtile, is a perfection of 

7 — whereby all e- words are rejected, 

only ſac ax are abſolutely neceſſary uſed. However, 45 

brevity is apt to — into ob curity, by is als fault 

much than too little. 

-{BREW-HOUSE, a building adapted to. che brewing) | 

| bro. of malt liquors. 

In order to ere a | bir brew-hoyſe to the 

beſt advantage, ſeveral eas ces ſhould be carefully 


| or- fecong for, be built with - woodert buttons 

three inches broad, and two thick; that a ſufficient quan- 
tity of air may be admitted to the backs or coolety. 
2. That the coppers be erected of a proper height above 
the i Rage, that the hot water may be conveyed 
by means of cocks'ihto the maſh-tuns, and the worts into 


the coolers. 3. That the fire places the coppers be 


very near each other, that one ſtoker, rſon who looks 
after the ſire, may attend all. 1 t yore for coals 
be as near as — to the placed of the copper. 
5. That the tmaſt be ground near the maſh-tuns, and th 
mill erected high enough that the malt may be conveye 
from the mill1mmediately into den maſh tuns, by means 


ſpout or g 6. That the uppet 
backs be not erected above th y ee feet bobs We re. 


ef a en ſingle pump. 7. That 
— pumps — raiſe the water, or liquory as the brewers 
call ĩt, out of the reſervoir into the water backs, and alſo 
thoſe which raiſe the Worts out of the Ne into the 


| horſe-mill which grinds the malt. 


- Explanation of plats XXIV. being a" ſesdon of chat 
| part „Ar XL. whouſe which e the  coppersy 


maſh 


4 4 4 4, cocks" which-convey the water out of the cof 
pers into the maſh-tuns.” The water is catried from theſe 
| cocks through a wooden trunk to the bottom of the maſh- 


| the morning, divided into matins, lauds, firſt; third, ſixth, tun, above which is a falſe bottom full of ſmall holes, 
and ninth veſpers, and the compline ; that is, of ſeven | through which Ry Aides and wets the make 1 in the 


different hours, on account of that . or David, Sep- | bo 
; 


ties im dis landem dixi tibi. | 
The inſtitution of the brevi S woe very ancient : 
. there have, been inſerted in it the lives of the ſaints, full 
of ridiculous and ill atteſted ftories, which gave occaſion | 
to ſevetal reformations of it, whe 5 — D 
larly thoſe of Trent and 


— Pius V. Clement VI 00 Urban \ VII 4 aich by dy 
ſeveral cardinals and biſhops, each lopping off ſome ex- 


travagances, and bringing it nearer to the mplicity of oy 
prumitive offices. 


. BREVIBUS & RoTvris Lappnanne;: a writ- _ 
command to a ſheriff, to deliver to his ſucceſſor, the 


county, with the appurtenances, and the rolls, wits, and; low 


Other things to his office belonging. 


— BREVIER; wong printers; a _ kind of 

letter, between non —_ and bou | ps, or 

; BREVIS, in — an appellati -to ſeveral 

muſcles, on account of 6 their. - 3 oP — 0 

© Bavna Cuprri,..in anatomy, is a tele that riſes 

rom the rior, part of the humerus, and 

| — — its fleſhy fibres with the brachiæus externus 
and longus, and —— tendinous, covers the elbow, 

and is.ipferted into the olecranium, to extend the arm. 


-Baxzvas Ran, à muſcle which comes from the ex- 
ternal and upper part of the ulna, and paſſing round the 


2 is inſerted into its upper and fore - part, below 
dhe tendon of the biceps : this and the longus radii are 
called the  fupinators, their office being to turn the 7 


2 
Bazvis Patuanrs lies under the aponeuroſis. of the 
and ariſes from the bone of the — 


55 5, memes. 
66 6 6 6, men maſhing, or  fitring with utendils, 
e oars, the malt and water in the maſh-tun, | 
- 7, an utenſil called an oar, uſed in maſhin | 
888; the maſhing-ſtage, or floor on which the maſh- 
tuns are placed.- 
9 9 9, cocks for letting the wort, or, as end 
[ant xy the goods, out of the maſh-tups, | into the under= : 
cks, 


10 10 10, under-backs which receive the fi 
the maſh-tuns. a 1 pa rom 


17; the jsck-back. This back is placed for 


er. than the wnder-backs, and has a communication 


| with them all; and out, of this back. the wort is * 


into the coppers. 
12, 4 wort- pump, dy Which the wort is  putype 
out of the jack-baek in to the coppers. This 


pump, as well as thoſe which raiſe the water from the 
reſervoir into the upper-backs, and which could not be 


ſhewn inthe care, are worked by the horſe· mill which 
grinds the malt. 


13, the miller, or perſon who grinds the malt. 


boiling over the copper. 
1 = the mafter-drewer. - 


a gutter for conveying the ort out of the wort- 
backs/i into the Bi or ey | 1 


17, pipes which carry the wort from the wort- 


b 3 
ING, the operation of ale, or beer, 
from malt. The uſual | ; mg Gr Yer 


proceſs of brewing is as follows : 
the 


obſerved. 1. That three ſides in four of the —— — 8 


worked dy cs 


u, the 7 La om 4; Ne 
1111, copper. pumps, which throw the won ove of 
the coppers into the'botling-backs.” '-/ | 22 
2222, boiling- backs. "903.0 e een 
33, cocks to ſupply the coppers e . 


14, a boiling-curb. Its uſe is to prevent the wort from 


* - 1 + 
- 4 4 s 0 bs 
4 — 0 2 4 1 * q * 8 1 —_— 1 
— - | urn % oo — . Rot ˙»....˙⁰⁰³ ⁰ TY 


ed from it into the coolers. | 


vated, ſoft 


* "+ 4 "ol 
| - : # 


the ingredients being ready, 
boil very ſpeedily, and while boiling with the greateſt 


violence the fire muſt be immediately damped, - or put 


out; when the height of the ſteam is over, the water is 
pu into the maſhing-tub to wet the malt; then ſo much 
ing pou 


enough to | 
an hour, after which another quantity of the water is 


addeg, and rowed up as before; at laſt the full, quantity 


of water is poured upon it, and that in proportion as the 
liquor is intended to be ſtrong or weak: this part of the 
operation is called maſhing. Afterwards the whole may 


be left to ſtand two or three hours, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the wort, or the difference of 
» the weather; then let it run into the receiver, and maſh 


again for a ſecond wort in the ſame manner as for the 


firſt, only the water muſt be cooler, and muſt not ſtand 
above half the time. | = 


» 


The two worts being mixed together, the 
hops that is deſigned may be added thereto, and the li- 
quor put into the copper, which being cloſely. covered 
up, let it boil gently for the ſpace of an hour or two; 
then let the liquor into the receiver, and the hops 


When cool, the yeaſt is applied; which done, it 


left to work or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. N 
For ſmall beer there muſt be a third maſhing ; the 


water muſt be near cold, and to ſtand not above three | 
quarters of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcre- 
tion, | 


For double ale, or beer, the two- liquors coming 


from the two firſt maſhings muſt be uſed as liquor for a | 


third maſhing of freſh malt. For fine ale, the liquor 


thus brewed is farther prepared with molaſſes : inſtead of 


yeaſt, or baum, ſome uſe Caſtile ſoap, others flour and 
eggs, others an eſſential oil of barley, others a quinteſ- 
ſve of malt, others of wine, and others the ſal pana- 
IITUS. s < 
; In ordering veſſels for the preſervation of beer, they 
muſt not at one time be ſcalded, and at another waſhed 
with cold water: ſome rub the veſſels with hop-leaves, 
that come out of the wort, and ſo rinſe them again; 
then being dried in the air, and headed, they take a long 
piece of canvas, and dipping it in brimſtone make matches 


thereof, and with a few coriander-ſeeds ſet fire thereto: 


others opening the bung let the match burn in the vel- 
ſel, keeping in as much as they can of the ſulphureous 
fume, by laying the bung lightly on, and when the 
match is burnt, they ſtop all cloſe for a little time; then 
being opened, and coming to the air, the caſk is found 


to be as ſweet as a violet. 


BREYNIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe co- 
rolla conſiſts of four oval patent petals, and is ſomewhat 


red out as to make it of a conſiſtence ſtiff 
be rowed up, let it ſtand thus a quarter of 


„ 


| 


l 
L 


| 


, 


larger than the cup: the fruit is a very long, fleſhy, cla- 


pod, formed of two valves, and containing 
only one cell : the ſeeds are numerous, kidney-ſhaped, 
fleſh „and arranged longitudinally in the pod. 
BRIAR; or BRIAR Busn, the wild roſe, with lar 

hairy fruit. See Rose. | 
BRIBERY, in common law, is when a perſon in ju- 
dicial places, takes a gift or reward of any perſon who 
has buſineſs before him, for his doing his office, or by 
colour of his office, except the king only, unleſs it be 


meat and drink. 


BRIBERY, in judicial or miniſterial officers, is puniſh- 
ed by fine and impriſonment, and the lofs of office; and 
in a judge it is deemed ſo heinous, that anciently it was 
puniſhed as treaſon. Judges ſervants are puniſhable for 
receiving bribes: and if any judge refuſes a bribe offered 
him, the perſon that offered it may be puniſhed. Offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms taking any bribe, whereby the crown 
may be defrauded, forfeit 1001. Candidates that bribe 
electors, after the teſt of writs of election, &c. are diſ- 
abled to ſerve in parliament ; as are likewiſe ſuch elec- 
tors, to vote, and to hold any office, and ſhall forfeit 
5001. &c, | 
BRICK, a fat reddiſh earth, formed into long ſquares, 
four inches broad, and eight or nine long, by means of 
aà wooden mould, and then baked or burnt in a kiln, to 
ſerve the purpoſes of building. | 


Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears by the ſacred 


f 


| 


the water mult be made to | 


* | 
ſtrain- 


2 


TY 3 circular form, uſed in ſtaining of wulle 
quantity o 


with wood, and over that lay a covering 


kD 


* 
B R 18 
pp: » 4 ' 
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writings, the tower and walls of Babylo ; N 
with them. In the eaſt they baked Wein Earn, built 
ſun ; the Romans uſed them unburnt, only leave. the 
ro dry for four or five yeatwm the . Büen 
7. atter cof BRICKS ar- made.-—Pliny 
that to make Hr — they muſt not conſiſt 1 25 


earth that is full of ſand or gravel, nor of ſuch 
ty or ſtony; but of a greyiſh marl, or whi 
clay or at leaſt of a reddiſh earth: be alſo — 
ſeaſon for making bricks is the ſpringy — 
made in ſummer, they will be ſubject to crack, ang 1 
full of chinkt. Tie dete, char the dea of wh" 
bricks ara made, be welt: ſteeped and wrought- with 
Witte zus nt 199, In C PILOTS” RIO 
Bricks, among us, are various, according ito their 
various forms; dimenſions, uſes, method 05 ; 
&ec. the principal of which are, compaſi bricks, of 4 
en pow bang as on one ſide flat like a common br ws. 
e other hollowed;: and. uſed for conveyance of 
feather-edged bricks, which are like common — 
bricks, only thinner. on one edge than the ther, 204 
uſed for penning up the brick pannels in timber build. 
ings: cogging bricks are uſed for making the indentel 
works under the coping of walls built wi bricks 
coping bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping of wall 
Dutch or Flemiſh bricks, uſed to yards, or ſtables, 
and for ſoap · boilers vaults and cif erns :  clinkers, ſuch 
bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making: 
ſandal or ſamel bricks are ſuch as lie outmoſt in 2 
kiln, or clamp, and conſequently are ſoft and' uſele,, 
as not being thoroughly burnt: great bricks ane thoſe 
twelve inches long, fix broad; and three thick, uſed to 
build fence walls: plaiſter or buttreſs bricks have 2 
notch at one end, half the breadth of the brick; their 
uſe is to bind the work which is built of great brich: 
ſtatute bricks, or ſmall common bricks, ought; when 
burnt, to be nine inches long, four and a'quar 
and two and a half thick; they are commonly uſed in 
paving cellars, finks, hearths, ke. 
The Method of. burning Bx1cks.—Bricks' are burnt ei 
ther in a kiln or clamp. Thoſe that are burat'ina kla 
are firſt ſet or placed in it, and then the kiln being co- 
vered with pieces of bricks, they put in ſome wood, to 
dry them with a gentle fire; and this they continue til 
the bricks are pretty dry, which is known by the ſmoke's 
turning from a darkiſh colour to a tranſparent ſmoke: 
they then leave off putting in wood, and proceed to mile 
ready for burning, which is performed by putting in 
bruſh, furze, ſpray, heath, brake, or fern faggots; but 
before they put in any faggots, they dam up the mouth 
or mouths of the kiln with pieces of bricks, which 
they call ſhinlog, piled up one upon another, and cloſe 
it up with wet break - earth, inſtead. of mortar.” 
he ſhinlog they make ſo high, that there is but jut 
room above it to thruſt in a faggot; they then proceed 
to put in more faggots, till the kiln and its arches look 
white, and the fire appears at the top of the kiln; upon 
which they ſlacken the fire for an hour, and let all cod 
by degrees. This they continue to do alternately, heat- 
ing and lacking, till the ware be thoroughly burnt, 
which is y effected in forty-eight hours. 
About London they chiefly burn in clamps, built of 
the bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns, 
with a vacancy between each brick, for the fire to pla 
through ; but with this difference, that inſtead of arch- 
ing, they ſpan it over by making the bricks project ct 
over another, on both fides of the place, for wood 
and coals to lie in till meet, and are bounded by 
the bricks at the top, which cloſe alt up. Ibe 
place for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both ſides 
till about three feet high; then they almoſt fill it 1 


of 
ſea· coal alſo 


F 


- 


and then overſpan the arch; but they ftrew 

over the clamp betwixt all the rows of bricks; wt 

they kindle the wood which gives fire to the coal, 72 

when all is burnt, they then conclude the bricks are 

ficiently burnt. * 1446 b 

ee the art of making and bars 
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the large benches E, C, which they call banks. The 


Explanation of Plate XXV. | 

The upper compartment of the plate is 4 perſpective 
view of a brick and tile yard. 1 
A, B, C, the kiln, the back of which is erected 

ainſt a mount of earth, nearly equal to the height of 
che kiln. The walls of the kiln are ſtrengthened and 
ſupported by ſtrong buttreſſes C, C, between which are 
to entrances into the kiln. A, the mouth or fire place 

of the kiln. C 

D, E, a drying houſe, or long building, in which 
the bricks and tiles are dried in the ſhade. | 

F, the moulding houſe, or Pw where the bricks and 
tiles are made, It has ſeveral large apertures or win- 
dows. The mould, before which the moulder ftands, 
is placed on a block in the internal part of the open win- 
dow in the end F, and into this mould the tempered 
clay is thrown, in order to give the brick or tile its pro- 
per form and ſize, both with regard to length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. The window at F, which is covered by a 
hanging tile, ſerves to introduce the ſand to the moulder, 
it being abſolutely neceſſary that ſome ſand, duſt, &c. 
be thrown into the mould, and over the block on which 
the tempered clay or earth is laid, in order to prevent 
its ſticking to the mould or block. The ſmall aperture 
q, is made in order to take away the ſand that tumbles 
down under the feet of the moulder. The other aper- 
tures, as at p, are for receiving the b or earth as it is 
dug out of the pit, in order to be with the feet, 
— Py tempered in the hinder part of the build- 
ing, repre ented at m, together with the pit, out of 
which the clay is dug. r, a tub half buried in the earth 
for holding water, and one half of its mouth covered by | 
a board. The ſquare pieces of board on which the bricks 
or tiles are carried from the moulder, as well as the 
ſtriker, &c. are dipt into this water. », a ſmall bridge 
and machine for drawing the water neceſſary for the 
workmen, and which is conveyed to the temperer, and 
other parts of the works by means of trenches, - 

Fig. 1. A workman preparing and ſmoothing a bed, 
or piece of ground, e, f, covered with ſand, for drying 
the bricks and tiles after they are moulded. 

Fig. 2. Repreſents another bed, a, ö, d, prepared as 
before, and two perſons laying down the bricks and 
tiles to dry. They bring them from the moulder on 
ſquare pieces of board, which in ſome places are called 
planchets, and lay them down on the prepared beds. to 
dry. 

ig 3. The place where the bricks, after having been 
ſome time expoſed to the open air on the beds deferibed 
above, are piled up in order to be carried into the drying 
houſe, , D, = | | 

Lower compartment of the Plate, 


Fig. 4 and 5. The moulding houſe marked F.in the 
upper compartment, laid open. 

Fig. 4. Repreſents the back part of the moulding 
houſe, with the manner of treading and tempering the 
clay, When the earth is ſufficient] tempered. it is car- 
ried in parcels into the other part of the houſe, and laid 
upon a large bench, or bank, placed on the right ſide 
of the moulder. 

Fig. 5. The fore part of the. moulding-houſe, with 
the moulder ſtanding before the block c, and between 


hift is deſigned to hold the tempered clay, repreſented 
at D; and the ſecond C, the ſand A, which is ſprin- 
kled on the mould and block, in order to prevent the 
tempered clay from fticking to either. The ſand is 
_ Tetained upon the bank by means of boards fixed in 

the notches of the bracket B, and another of the ſame 
kind faſtened to the oppoſite wall. a, the mould con- 
taining the clay, the ſurface of which is taken off very 


ſmooth and level with the fides of the mould by means | 


of the ſtriker, which the moulder holds in his hands. 
b, a trough full of water into which the moulder dips the 
riker, in order to prevent the clay from ticking to it. 
d, a ſmall board on which the boy carries the bricks af- 
they are moulded to the beds, in order to their being 
ned, E, an aperture through which the ſand that 


tumbles under the feet of the moulder is taken away. | 
Fig. 6. A plan of the moulding-houſe. M, the pit 
25 | | 


where the clay is dug. Q, the window through which 
it is thrown into the back part of the moulding-houſez 
or ſpace between the apertures P and R. E, the bank 
for holding the tempered earth. C, the bank for hold= 
ing the ſand. , a ſmall window, through which the 
ſand is thrown upon the bank. c, the block on which 
the mould is placed. 6, the trough for holding water. 
F, the place where the carrier ſtands to receive the bricks 
from the moulder. D, the tub for holding water, into 
which the carrier dips his planchets. ; 

Fig. 7. A ſmall mould for tiles. The frame, which 
is half an inch thick, is, in the interior part; from nine 
to ten inches in length, and ſix ih breadth. It has a 
circular notch at a, to receive the earth, in which the 
carrier makes the hole in the tile. | 

Fig. 8. A large mould for tiles. It is thitteen inches 
long and eight broad, and has alſo a circular notch like 
the former for making the hole ih the tile. | 

Fig. 9. A mould for bricks. The internal ſpace is nine 
inches long, four inches and a half broad, and two 
inches and a half deep. 

* 10. A piece of board uſed as a ſtriker in making 
tiles. 

Fig. 11. A mould fitted to the planchets uſed by the 
carrier, gy 

Fig. 12. The ſtriker; or tool with which the moulder 
ſtrikes off the ſuperfluous earth in making bricks. 

Fig. 13. A planchet, or ſmall board, uſed -by the per- 
ſon who carries the bricks or tiles from the moulder to 
the drying beds, | 

Fig. 14. An inſtrument or tool; called by ſome a 
plier. Its uſe is to form gutter or ridge tiles, or ſuch as 
are convex on one fide and concave on the other, and 
which form they receive after they are moulded by means 
of this tool. 0 is the handle af the tool, D its upper 
extremity, and E the tile as it came from the moulder. 

Oil of Bricks, olive oil imbibed by heated bricks 
which ate afterwards broken, put into a retort, and the 
oil again extracted from them by an open fire. 

BRICKELAYER, a perſon who lays bricks in the 
building of walls, houſes, &c. 

Tilers and bricklayers were incorporated 16 Eliz. 
under the name of maſter and wardens of the ſociety of 
wen oe of the myſtery and art of tilers and brick- 

ayers, . | | 

BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, con- 
ſiſting of one or more arches erected over a river, canal, 
or the like, for the conveniency of croſling or paſſing over 
from one ſide to the other. | 


The firſt inventor of bridges, as well as of = and. 


crowns, is, by ſome learned men, ſuppoſed to be Janus 
their reaſon is, that, in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, 
and Italian coins, there are repreſented on one fide a 
Janus, with two faces, and on the other a bridge, or 2 
crown, or a ſhip, | | 

The parts of a bridge are the piers, or legs, pilæ; the 
arches; the pavement, or way over for cattle and car- 
riages, the foot-banks on each fide for foot paſſengers ; 
the rail or parapet which incloſes the whole ; and the but- 
ments, or ends of the bridge on the banks. 

Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, 
on account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, 
and walling under water. The earlieft rules and inſtruc- 
tions relating to the building of bridges are given by 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Archit. I. 8. . were after- 
wards laid down by Palladio, I. 3. Serlio, 1. 3. c. 4. and 
Scammozzi, I. 5. all of which are collected by M. Blon- 
del, Cours d'Archit. P. 5. I. 1. p. 629. %. The beſt of 
them are alſo given by Goldman, Baukunſt, I. 4. c. 4. 
p. 134, and Hawkſmoor's Hiſtory of London Bridge, 
P. x 4 ſeg. M. Gautier has a piece, expreſs on bridges, 
ancient and modern, Trait. des Ponts. Paris 1716, 129. - 

The conditions required in bridges are, that they be 


well-deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably deco- - 


rated. The piers of ſtone bridges are to be equal in 
number, that there may be one arch in the middle where 
commonly the current is ſtrongeſt : their thickneſs is not 
to be leſs than a ſixth part of the ſpan of the arch, nor 
more than a fourth. They are commonly guarded in 
front with an angular ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the force 
of the current, though this defence is ſometimes alſo 
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BRI 
Explanation of Plate XXV. 


The upper compartment of the plate is à perſpective 
view of a brick and tile yard. n 
A, B, C, the kiln, the back of which is erected 

ainſt a mount of earth, nearly equal to the height of 
che kiln. The walls of the kiln are ſtrengthened and 
ſupported by ſtrong buttreſſes C, C, between which are 
two entrances into the kiln. A, the mouth or fire place 
of the kiln, | 5 e ee : 

D, E, a drying houſe, or long building, in which 
the bricks and tiles are dried in the ſhade. | 

F, the moulding houſt, or place where the bricks and 
tiles are made. It has ſeveral large apertures or win- 
dows. The mould, before which the moulder ſtands, 
is placed on a block in the internal part of the open win- 
dow in the end F, and into this mould the tempered 
clay is thrown, in order to give the brick or tile its pro- 

r form and ſize, both with regard to length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. The window at F, which is covered by a 
hanging tile, ſerves to introduce the ſand to the moulder, 
it being abſolutely neceſſary that ſome ſand, duſt, &c. 
be thrown into the mould, and over the block on which 
the tempered clay or earth is laid, in order to prevent 
its ſticking to the mould or block. The ſmall aperture 
q, is made in order to take away the ſand that tumbles 
down under the feet of the moulder. The other aper- 
tures, as at p, are for receiving the clay or earth as it is 
dug out of the pit, in order to be wod 
— — tempered in the hinder part of the build- 
ing, repreſented at m, together with the pit, out of 
which the clay is dug. r, a tub half buried in the earth 
for holding water, and one half of its mouth covered by 
a board. The ſquare pieces of board on which the bricks 
or tiles are carried from the moulder, as well as the 
ſtriker, &c. are dipt into this water. , a ſmall bridge 
and machine for drawing the water neceſſary for the 
workmen, and which is conveyed to the temperer, and 
other parts of the works by means of trenches, 

Fig. 1. A workman preparing and ſmoothing a bed, 


or piece of ground, e, f, covered with ſand, for drying 


the bricks and tiles after they are moulded. t 

Fig. 2. Repreſents another bed, a, ö, d, prepared as 
before, and two perſons laying down the bricks and 
tiles to dry. They bring them from the moulder on 
ſquare pieces of board, which in ſome places are called 
planchets, and lay them down on the prepared beds to 
dry. 

Nig 3- The place where the bricks, after having been 
ſome time expoſed to the open air on the beds Jeferibed 
above, are piled up in order to be carried into the drying 
houſe, D, E. | 


Lower compartment of the Plate. 


Fig. 4 and 5. The moulding houſe marked F in the 
upper compartment, laid open. | 

Fig. 4. Repreſents the back part of the moulding 
houſe, with the manner of treading and tempering the 
clay, When the earth is ſufficient] tempered it is. car- 
ried in parcels into the other part of the houſe, and laid 
upon a large bench, or bank, placed on the right ſide 
of the moulder. 

Fig. 5. The fore part of the moulding-houſe, with 
the moulder ſtanding before the block c, and between 
the large benches E, C, which they call banks. The 
hrft is deſigned to hold the tempered clay, repreſented 
at D; and the ſecond C, the ſand A, which is ſprin- 
kled on the mould and block, in order to prevent the 
tempered clay from fticking to either. The ſand is 
retained upon the bank by means of boards fixed in 
the notches of the bracket B, and another of the ſame 
Kind faſtened to the oppoſite wall. a, the mould con- 
taining the clay, the ſurface of which is taken off very 
ſmooth and level with the ſides of the mould by means 
of the ſtriker, which the moulder holds in his hands. 
M a trough full of water into which the moulder dips the 
ſtriker, in order to prevent the clay from ſticking to it. 
d, a ſmall board on which the boy carries the bricks af- 
they are moulded to the beds, in order to their being 

ned, E, an aperture through which the ſand that 
tumbles under the feet of the moulder is taken away. 

** 6. A plan of the moulding-houſe. M, the pit 

3 | | 


with the feet, | & 
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| where the clay is dug. Q, the window through which 


it is thrown into the back part of the moulding-houſez 
or ſpace between the apertures P and R. E, the bank 
for holding the tempered earth. C, the bank for hold= 
ing the ſand. 3, a ſmall window, through which the 
ſand is thrown upon the bank. c, the block on which 
the mould is placed. ö, the trough for halding water. 
F, the place where the carrier ſtands to receive the bricks 
from the moulder. D, the tub for holding water, into 
which the carrier dips his planchets. .  - | 

Fig. 7. A ſmall mould for tiles. The frame, which 
is half an inch thick, is, in the interior part; from nine 
to ten inches in length, and ſix ih breadth. It has a 
circular notch at a, to receive the earth, in which the 
carrier makes the hole in the tile. | 

Fig. 8. A large mould for tiles. It is thitteen inches 
long and eight broad, and has alſo a circular notch like 
the former for making the hole ih the tile. | 

Fig. 9. A mould for bricks. The internal ſpace is nine 
inches long, four inches and a half broad, and two 
inches and a half deep. 


Da 19. A piece of board uſed as a ſtriker in making 
t 


Hg. 11. A mould fitted to the planchets uſed by the 
Carrier. TY ü 

Fig. 12. The ſtriker, or tool with which the moulder 
ſtrikes off the ſuperfluous earth in making bricks. 

Fig. 13. A planchet, or ſmall board, uſed by the per- 
n who carries the bricks or tiles from the moulder to 
the drying beds, | 

Fig. 14. An inſtrument or tool, called by ſome a 
plier. Its uſe is to form guttet or ridge tiles, or ſuch as 
are convex on one fide and concave on the other, and 
which form they receive after they are moulded by means 
of this tool. 0 is the handle af the tool, D its upper 
extremity, and E the tile as it ame from the moulder. 

Oil of Bricks, olive oil imbibed by heated bricks 
which are afterwards broken, put into a retort, and the 
oil again extracted from them by an open fire. 
BRICELAYER, a perſon who lays bricks in the 
building of walls, houſes, &c. 

Tilers and bricklayers were incorporated 10 Eliz. 
under the name of maſter and wardens of the ſociety of 
mn. wh of the myſtery and art of tilers and brick- 
ayers, 

BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone of timber, con- 
fiſting of one or more arches erected over a river, canal, 


or the like, for the conveniency of croſling or paſſing over 
from one ſide to the other. 


The firſt inventor of bridges, as well as of = and. 


crowns, is, by ſome leatned men, ſuppoſed to be Janus 
their reaſon is, that, in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, 
and Italian coins, there are repreſented on one fide a 
Janus, with two faces, and on the other a bridge, or 2 
crown, or a ſhip, 

The parts of a bridge are the piers, or legs, pilæ; the 
arches ; the pavement, or way over for cattle and car- 
riages, the foot-banks on each fide for foot paſſengers ; 
the rail or parapet which incloſes the whole; and the but- 
ments, or ends of the bridge on the banks. 

Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, 
on account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, 
and walling under water. The earlieſt rules and inſtrue- 
tions relating to the building of bridges are given by 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Archit. I. 8. Others were after- 
wards laid down by Palladio, 1. 3. Serlio, 1. 3. c. 4. and 
Scammozzi, I. 5. all of which are collected by M. Blon- 
del, Cours d'Archit. P. 5. 1. 1. p. 629. %. The beſt of 
them are alſo given by Goldman, Baukunſt, 1. 4. c. 4. 
p. 134, and Hawkſmoor's Hiſtory of London Bridge, 
p. 4 ſeg. M. Gautier has a piece, expreſs on bridges, 
ancient and modern, Trait. des Ponts. Paris 1716, 129. - 

The conditions required in bridges are, that they be 
well-deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably deco- 
rated. The piers of tone bridges are to be equal in 
number, that there may be one arch in the middle where 
commonly the cutrent is ſtrongeſt : their thickneſs is not 
to be leſs than a ſixth part of the ſpan of the arch, nor 
more than a fourth. They are commonly guarded in 
front with an angular ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the force 
of the current, though this defence is ſometimes alſo 
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turned ſemicircularly : in the ancient bridges it is always 
a right angle, which has the _— of being ſtronger 
and more durable than acute ones. The ſtrongeſt arches 
are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a compleat ſemicircle ; as for the 
rails, the height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to 
diſcretion. It is even complained, that no demonſtrative 
reaſons are given of the ſeveral proportions of the moſt 
eſlential parts of bridges; much of which is ſill left to 
the diſcretion of the builder, to be regulated according to 
the circumſtances, deſign, place, magnitude, &c. of the 
deſigned edifice. Mr. 4 wiſhes, that mathematical 

rions would take the ſtructure and proportions of 
bridges into their conſideration, in order to bring things 
to more certainty and preciſion, founded on unvariable 
geometrical truth. Something of which kind has been 
attempted by M. de la Hire, in Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 1712, p. 70, and ng Marquis de I'Hoſpital, in Act. 
Erud. Lip}. 16 56. | 

With * * theory of bridges, we ſhall endea- 

vour to render it as clear as may be, by the ſolutions to 

following problems. 

1 — ; To find the nature of the extrados VP X 
(plate XXIII. fig. 12.) of the propoſed circular arch 
Ad L, ſuch that the parts thereof ſhall be in equilibrio 
by the weights of the vouſſoirs alone, without the help 
of any wall or counterfort, provided only that the abut- 
ments be of ſufficient ſtrength to bear the weight of the 
whole arch. 

Solution. Let B be the center of the circular arch 
Ad, AB its vertical radius, B K the horizontal one, 
at right angles to each other; and ſuppoſe g d mn, (whoſe 
joints g d, mn, being produced, would paſs through the 
center B) one of the vouſſoits, whoſe extrados gr is re- 

uired. Produce B A to O, ſo that the axis of the key- 
| wo QPV Z may be of the given length; draw an in- 
definite tangent, as CAT to the point A, the vertex of 
the arch. From the points d, m, (ſuppoſed Oy 
near each other) let fall upon A B the perpendiculars dF, 
mE; and alſo 4G perpendicular to E. On B, as 
center with the radius B g, deſcribe the arch gp, inter- 
ſecting B mn in p; let R and T be the points in which 
the joints Bg and BN, interſect the horizontal line AT. 
The angles Fd B, ARB or AT B are equal, becauſe 
of the parallels A R, F d, and the indefinitely ſmall arch 
dm; moreover, the angles Ed G, B dm, being right 
ones, the triangles BF 4, m Gd, will be ſimilar. Put 
AB=a, BF =u, Fd=y, d GSF E=, Gm=;, B g=s, 
and B O=f; then BF: Bd::MG: md; that is, à: g:: 


3:2 =ma, and again BF:Fd::BA: AR; whence 


AR 2, whoſe fluxion Rr. Now, be- 


cauſe 4* + y*=aa, we have i==2, let this value of # be 
ſubſtituted in the above expreſſion for RT, it becomes 


2. It appears by Corol. 3 Problem XLI. of Clark's 
Mechanics, that if T R be multiplied by ſome conſtant 


quantity as ö, the product will expound the weight with 
which the vouſſoir dn muſt be charged, in order to pre- 
ſerve the equilibrium of the arch. Now as the ſolid part 
of the arch is compriſed between two vertical planes, it 
is evident, that the faces of the vouſſoirs, which are the 
trapezia gdmn, or g d mp, may ſerve to expound the 
weights of the vouſſoirs; therefore g d mp will always be 


a bz 
u® 
Bam, B gp, we have BY (= : 8 BY (-A): 


B am (x =) de ( * 2.) hence 7 = x 


equal to But by reaſon of the ſimilar ſectors 


. 3 2a*b 
— by and 55—44=———, from whence we get 
2 4 13 1 


— : x2 ab+1*, this, when u=a, becomes ff = 2 ab 
| ff=aa 


| ſubſtituted in the equation =D 2 ab Tu it becomes 


let this value of 6 be 


+ aa, conſequently b = 


BRI 


* 


122 XV f*—a* ＋ draw the ordinate gI to the axis 
OB; then will BI be a fourth proportional to Ba, B F, BG 
and is therefore equal to  ffF—a* + x* ;! hence thi 4 
fenen a eq 1 tt n this con- 
ake the key- ſtone QP VZ Q at pleaſure, the lin, 

VZ, PQ, tending to the — B. From A — 
the horizontal line 8 AT; and from the center B wich 
B O as radius, deſcribe the circular arch O C, meet; 
TACinC; take any * at pleaſure, as d, upon the 
intrados, and make A H equal to the perpendicular dit. 
tance of d from the radius BK. Draw CH, make BI 
HC; and from I, draw I g, meeting B d produced in 
2, which will be one point in the required extrados; in 
the ſame manner other points may be found, by which 
the extrados O g X may be determined. | 

If AD (plate XX11l. fig. 11.) be a given arch, whoſe 
extrados is þ I N, axis A 6, ſemiſpan ba, and A 5 the 
given height of the vertex of the required extrados from 
that of the arch; and from A, a right line AMP he 
drawn parallel to the horizontal line ba ; alſo throy 
any point M, a right line parallel to Ab; then will N. 
(Aba being a quadrant of a circle), the height of the 
extrados above the point e of the propoſed arch, be in. 
verſely as the cube of the right fine ed. But if Ac a be 
the arch of an ellipſis; then having firſt multiplied the 
ſquare of ed, by the ſquare of the ſemi-tranſverſe ba, and 
the ſquare of the horizontal diſtance A M, by the ſquare 
of the ſemi-conjugate A h, and ſubtracted one produd 
from the other, the height e T of the required extrados 
_ * directly as that po with and inverſely as the cube 
of ed. 

If the propoſed arch be the curve of an hyperbola; 
then, having multiplied the ſquare of the 4. & that of 
the ſemi-ordinate 6 a, and the ſquare of the horizontal 
diſtances A M, by the correſponding part Ab of the axis, 
and taken the ſum of thoſe products, the ratio of the 
heights T will be compounded of the direct ratio of 
thoſe ſums, and inverſe ratio of the cubes of the heights 
a f M. — Eſais & Reſcherches de Mathematigue, 
vol. 3. p. 168. 

Problem 2. To determine the thickneſs of the piers 
neceſſary to ſuſtain in equilibrio the parts of a propoſed 
ſemi-circular arch. | a 

Solution. Let 8 Z ou XXIII. fg. 16.) be one of the 
required piers of the ſemi-circular arch, whoſe half is re- 
preſented by BEDG. Through L, the middle of FC, 
draw M K parallel to Z A, and produce PZ to M. Let 
fall LV perpendicular upon A B; and from L draw LO 
at right angles to L A, meeting the perpendicular P O in 
O. . From the center of gravity of the vouſſoir CE, 


let fall QR perpendicular upon the baſe SP of the pier, 


biſect PS in T; call LK or KA, a, LA, b, B V, ,, 
Z P, d, Z B or RS, , PS, y; then will ML or MN 
be equal to c+y, and M P=a+4; conſequently N P 
a+d—c—=y. Put a+d—c=f, then N P=f—y, and PR 
=y—g. If for the ſurface of the vouſſoir C G, or its 


equal C E, we put »*, then will — expreſs the force of 


the vouſſoir in the direction LO. By ſimilar the trian- 
gles LK A, NO, we have LA (5b): LK (a) :: NP 
N;: P O equal to 22. which being multiplied by 


2 


=, gives n* ** y for the force acting at right angles 
upon the arm PO of the lever RP O, whoſe center of 
motion is P; therefore, by the well known properties 
of the lever, ** y—g and =, are the reſpeCtive forces 
acting at the points T, R, in a direction perpendicular to 
the horizon; and conſequently n n f—2 n y==2L+ n* y 
ng. From this equation, by compleating the ſquare 
2 n T4 2¹ 4n*| 

E 


and proper reduction, we get y= of 


2 n* 


When the extrados of the arch BDH (plate XXIII. 


fig. 14.) is terminated by a horizontal line QX; then, 
having 


+ wy 


oe" mae 'A 2 


BK 1 


having taken FC = DG, and drawn LO ＋ 


in the middle point L as before, and other things 
— ſtill the ſame, put MP y, then by the ſimilar 
triangles A, PON, we have LA: LK:: PN: PO, 


whence PO Su. Now the abſolute weight 


the vouſſoir CW G D, here ſuppoſed n, is to the 
— acting in the direction LO, as LK : LA 


dy the nature of bodies reſting upon inclined planes, and 


| 1 . . . 
is therefore equal to — which, being multiplied by 


O, becomes fnn—cnn—1n* y: and this product muſt, 
by the nature 4 the lever, be _ to the weight of the 
pier PQRS, multiplied by P T; hence this rn 
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Fu- cn y= 2 5 from whence we gt y 7 


problem 3. To determine the thickneſs of the piers 
nece to ſuſtain in equilibrio the parts of a propoſed 
ſemi- elliptical arch. | 

Solution. Let 8 Z (plate „ 15.) be one of 
the required piers of the ſemi-elliptical arch, whoſe half 
is repreſented by BEG D. From the middle of the 
arch B D, draw LO a tangent to that point, and ere 
the perpendicular L A, which produce to A. From L, 
let fall PO perpendicular upon LO; and through L, 
draw ML K parallel to the ſemi-tranverſe axis BH. 
Put LK a, K A=b, L Age, BVZ, BS=f, MP=g, 
for the ſurface of the vouſſoir C G, nearly equal to 
FB, ZB=y. By the ſimilar triangles LK A, MN, 
we have AK: KL;;: LM: MN; whence MN = 


oz+2d and thence NP= £ . and again, by 


— — 
the ſimilar triangles LK O, N OP, we get PO= 
gomagmey 


c 
Now the abſolute weight of the vouſſoir LF GD, is 
to its preſſure upon FL, as LK to LA; conſequently 


1 — , expreſſes the force acting upon the 
yoint O, fa the direction LO. On the other hand, the 
reſiſtance of the pier S Z will be expreſſed 72 + nf 
PT being equal to T 8, and P conſidered as the center 
of motion of the lever OPT): hence, by making the 
force and reſiſtance equal, we ſhall have — Fl 


* * EA + * 5; and conſequently y = 


. 
A. e es 4 


Problem 4. To determine the thickneſs of the piers 
neceſſary to ſupport in equilibrio the propoſed vouſloirs, 
when ranged in a right live. 

Solution. Upon LF (fe. 13.) the given diſtance be- 
tween the piers deſcribe an equilateral triangle LAF; 
and divide its baſe LF, into as many equal parts as there 
ae vouſſoĩrs. From A, draw through thoſe points of 
diviſion right lines terminating in the indefinite right line 
Gl (drawn parallel to LF, at a given diſtance therefrom) 
in the points E, C, D, &c. From L draw LO at right 
angles to A D, and from P let fall PO perpendicular 
thereon, Produce K L to M, and draw AK C perpen- 
dicular to LF. Put KL za K ASZ, MPS /, LM=y, 
and »* for the area ot LDCK. | 

The triangles AKL, LMN, and N OP, are fimilar; 


hence K A (5b): KL (a):: LM (Y): MN (=); and 
conſequently N P 2 Again, AL (23): AK 
00 : NP (==) , PO [2=92. 

b 1 2 4 | 
of LDCK is to its force upon the pier SM, as 


weight | | 
LK to LA; but LA is double to LK, Therefore 
I 


The abſolute 


to the force 


| Philoſophical 
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the force acting upon O in the direction LO may be 
expounded by 2 21, which being multiplied by PO, gives 


EE” n* y; for the fotce acting upon P at the diſtance 
a * 


PO, which, by the pro of the lever, muſt be equal 
' * — 2 point D, at the diſtance of 


half PS therefrom. But this is expounded by 127 5 


hence L — nny= 22; and conſequently 7 2 
a A 


* + ay f 

In the bridges of Avignon, St. Eſprit, atid Lyons, 
there is this remarkable that they are not ftraight, eſpeci- 
ally the two former, but bent, having an angle, whoſe 
convexity is turned towards the ftream to break the force 
thereof: the pont St. Eſprit, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, 
is bowed in many places, making unequal angles, eſpe- 

cially in thoſe parts where the ſtream is. ſtrongeſt. 
he famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, con- 
liſts but of a ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one, 
paſſing for a maſter-piece of art, being built in 1591, 
on the deſign of Michael Angelo: the ſpan of the arch 
is ninety-eight feet and a half, and its height above 
the water only twenty-three feet. Poulet alſo mentions 
a bridge of a ſingle arch in the city of Munſter in Both- 
nia, much bolder than that of the Rialto at Venice. 
But theſe are nothing to a bridge in China, built from 
one mountain to another, conſiſting of. one ſingle arch, 
400 cubits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is 
called the flying bridge, a figure of it is given in the 
ranſactions. Kircher alſo ſpeaks of a 
bridge in the ſame country 360 perches long without any 


arch, ſupported only by 3oo pillars. 


Among all the bridges of the ancients, that built b 
Trajan over the Danube is allowed to be the grandeſt. It 
was compoſed of twenty arches of an hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and their opening from one pile, or pier, 
to another was one hundred and ſixty feet. The piers 
of this fine bridge are ſtill to be ſeen in the middle of 
the Danube. It was erected between Servia and Mol- 
davia, a little above Nicopolis. | 7 

N doden Bx1inGes, called by the Latins, pontes ſublicii, 
conliſt- of beams and joiſts, ſuſtained by punchions, 
well cramped and bound together. 51 

Sturminus has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſtructure 
of a wooden bridge, Diſp. de Ponte Sublicio, Francef, 
1709. | 

Nahen Bz1DGE, point de jonc, is made of large ſheaves 
of ruſhes growing in marſhy grounds, which they co- 
ver over with boards or planks ; they ſerve for eroſſing 
ground that is boggy, miry, or rotten. 

The Romans had alſo a ſort of fubitaneous bridges 
made by the ſoldiers, of boats, or ſometimes of caſks, 
leathern bottles, or bags, or even of bullock's. bladders 
blown up, and faſtened together, called aſcogafri. Pitiſc. 
L. Ant. t. 2. p. 464. Pas voc. Pontes, Du hogs Gloſs. 
Lat. t. 1. p. 350. M. Couplet gives the ſtructure of a 
portable bridge, 200 feet long, eaſily taken aſunder and 

in, and which forty men may carry.— 


ut together a 
Vid. Du Hamel, Fit. Reg. Acad. Scienc. I. 3.4 5. c. 4. 


273. 
4 "14. ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apu- 
rima in Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a 
tree.— Vid. Frez. Voyag. South-Sea, p. 184. | 
Pendent or Hanging BRIDOESs, called alſo Philoſophical 
Br1DGEs, are thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or pil- 
lars, but hung at large in the air, only ſupported at the 
two ends, or butments. Inſtances of ſuch bridges are 
iven by Palladio and others. —Vid. Vogel's Modern. 
au-Kunſt, tab. 26. ſeq. Wolf. L. Math. p. 277. voc. 
Brucke. Kirch. Mund. Subterr, J. 1. c. 3.t. 1. p. 14. 
Dr. Wallis gives the deſign of a timber- bridge, ſeventy 
feet long, without any pillars, which may be uſeful in 
ſome places where pillars cannot conveniently be erected, 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 163. p. 714- bs 


Dr. Plot aſſures us, that there was —_—_— a large 
bridge over the caſtle-ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire, 


made of pieces of timber, none much above a yard long, 


aud 


Nat. Hiſt. Stafferd. c. g. F. 88. p. 383. 


F 


| ſupport the chain. 
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and yet not ſupported underneath, either with pillars or 


arch-work, or any ſort of prop whatever. Vid. Plot. 


Drau-BRIůdãgE, Pons Subductarius, is ſuch a one as is 
made faſt only at one end with hinges, ſo that the other 
end may be lifted up; in which caſe the bridge ſtands 
upright, to prevent the paſſage of either ditch or moat, 

- There areothers made to draw back to hinder the paſ- 
ſage, and to thruſt over again to afford a paſſage ; and 
others, which open in the middle, half of which turns 
away to one ſide, and the other half to the other; being 
joined again at pleaſure: but they have this inconve- 
nience, that one half of them remains on the enemy's 
lide. 2 

Flying-Br1DGe, Pont volant, or Pons ductarius, an ap- 
pellation given to a bridge made of pontoons, leather 
boats, hollow beams, caſks, or the like, laid on a river, 
and covered with planks, for the paſſage of an army. 

Flyirg-BRIDOR, Pont volant, more particularly denotes 
a bridge compoſed of one or two boats joined together by 
a fort of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail, or balluſ- 
trade; having alſo one or more maſts, to which is faſ- 
tened a cable, ſupported, at proper diſtances, by boats, 
and extended to an anchor, to which the other end is faſ- 
tencd, in the middle of the water : by which conttivance, 
the bridge becomes movable, like a pendulum, from one 
fide of the river to the other, without any other help than 
the rudder,—Such bridges ſometimes alſo conſiſt of two 
ſtories, for the quicker paſſage of a great number of men, 
or that both infantry and ey may paſs at the ſame time. 

See Plate XXVI. which repreſents a flying-bridge of 
this kind. 


The upper compartment of the plate marked fig. 1. | p 


is a perſpective view of the courſe of a river and its two 
banks. 

a, b, c, d, two long boats or batteaux, which ſupport 
the flying-bridge. 

GH, K L, two maſts joined at their tops by two 
tranſverſe pieces, or beams, and a central arch, and 
ſupported in a vertical poſition by two pair of ſhrowds, 
and two chains LN, HR. 

M, a horſe, or croſs-piece over which the rope or ca- 
ble M, F, e, f, that rides or holds the bridge againſt 
the current, paſſes, 

E, a roll or windlaſs round which the rope M, F, 
e, f, is wound. 

a, b, the rudders. 

A B, and C D, two portions of bridges of boats faſ- 
tened to the bank on each ſide, and between which 
the flying bridge moves in paſſing from one ſide of the 
river to the other. 

e, f, chains ſupported by two punts, or ſmall flat- 
bottomed boats: there are five or fix of theſe punts at 
about forty fathoms from one another. The firſt, or 
fartheſt from the bridge, is moored with anchors in the 
middle of the bed of the river. 

Fig. 2. is a plan of the ſame bridge. 

a, b, c, d, the two boats that ſupport it. 

K and G, the two maſts. | 

K G, the tranſverſe piece or beam over which the ca- 
ble paſles. 

E, the roll, or windlaſs, round which the rope or 
cable is wound. 

a, 5, the rudders. 

O, a boat. 

e, one of the punts, or ſmall flat-bottomed boats that 


N, N, pumps for extracting the water out of the 
boats. | 

P, P, capſtans. 

Fig. 3. Lateral elevation of the bridge. 

a, c, one of the boats. 

a, the rudder. 

E, the roll, or windlaſs, 

M, the horſe, or croſs-piece. 

G H, one of the maſts. 

E, M, H, F, the cable. | 

In this view the baluſtrade running along the fide of 
the bridge is plainly exhibited. 


a, b, the two boats. 

G H, K L, the two maſts. 

H L, the upper tranſverſe beam: - _ 

p, g, the lower tranſverſe beam, or that over which | 
the cable paſſes, and on which it ſlides from one mag 
to — other; this beam is therefore always kept well 

reaſed. | ö 28. 

5 þ l, 9 2. ſhrowds extending from the ſides of the 
bridge to the tops of the maſts. 20 
M, the horſe or croſs-piece over which the cable 
paſſes to the roll or windlaſs E. 7 
Fhinę, or Floating-BR1DGE, is ordinarily made of two 
ſmall bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner 
as that the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help 
of certain .cords running through pullies placed alon 
the ſides of the under-bridge, which puſh it forwards uf 
the end of it joins the place it is deſigned to be fixt on. 
When theſe two bridges are ſtretched out to their ful} 
length, ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not 
to be above four or five fathoms long; becauſe, if longer, 
they will break. | 

Their chief uſe is for ſurpriſing out-works, or poſt 
that have but narrow moats. p 
In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences we 
find an ingenious contrivance of a floating bridge, which 
lays itſelf on the other fide of the river. id, 55 Acad. 
R. Scienc. an. 1713. p. 104. 

BRIèDOE of Communication is a bridge made over a river, 
by which two armies, or forts, ſeparated by the river, have 
a free communication with each other. 

BR1DGEs of Boats are either made of copper or wooden 
—_ faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors, and laid over with 
anks, 

One of the moſt notable exploits of Julius Czfar was 
the expeditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine. 
Modern armies carry copper or tin boats, called pontoons, 
to be in readineſs for the making bridges; ſeveral of theſe 
being joined fide by fide till they reach acroſs the river, 
and planks laid over them, make a plane for the men to 
march on. = 
There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire and 
Rouen, which riſe and fall with the water, and that at 
Seville is ſaid to exceed them both. 

The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the 
ſtately ſtone bridge erected there by the Romans, is re- 
preſented by a modern writer as the wonder of the 
| ſent age. It — floats, and riſes and falls with the 

tide, or as the land-waters fill the river. It is near 300 
yards long, and is paved with ſtone, juſt as the ſtreets 
are ; carriages with the greateſt burdens go over it with 
eaſe; and men and horſes with ſafety, though there are no 
rails on either hand. The boats are very firm, and well 
moored with ſtrong chains, and the whole well looked 
after, and conſtantly repaired, though now very old. 

BRIDGE, in gunnery, the two pieces of timber which 
go between the two tranſums of a gun carriage, on which 
the bed reſts. | 

Br1DGE, in muſic, a term for that part of ſtringed in- 
ſtruments over which the ſtrings are ſtretched, The 
bridge of a violin is about one inch and a quarter high, 
and near an inch and a half long. | 

BRIDLE, in the menage, a contrivance made of firaps 
or thongs of leather, and pieces of iron, in order to keep 
a horſe in ſubjection and obedience. | 

The ſeveral parts of a bridle are, the bit, or ſnafie; 
the head-ſtall, or leathers from the top of the head to the 
rings of the bit; the fillet, over the forehead and under 
the fore-top; the throat-band, which buttons from the 
head-band under the throat ; the reins, or long thongs 
of leather, that come from the rings of the bit, and, be- 
ing caſt over the horſe's head, the rider holds them in bis 
hand; the noſe-band, going through loops at the back 
of the head-ſtall, and buckled under the cheeks z the 
trench z the caveſan; the martingal ; and the chaff- 
halter. | | . 

BuiplE- Hand is the horſeman's left-hand, the right 
hand being the ſpear or ſword-hand. | 

To ſwallow the BRIDLE, is ſaid of a horſe that has too 

wide a mouth, and too ſmall a bit-mouth. | 


Fig. 4. Elevation of the hinder, or ftern part of the 
bridge. | 


BrIDLE, Frenum, in anatomy. See the article Fx#- 
N ' , iT 
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Ba1DLEs, in naval affairs, the N the moor- 


ings, provided to ride ſhips or veſſels of war in the king's 
harbours: they conſiſt of one or more pieces of cable, 
whoſe upper-ends are only of a ſufficient length to be 
drawn into the fore-part of the ſhip, and faſtened ; the 
lower parts are generally chains linked to anchors, which 
are ſunk for that purpoſe, and always remain in the 
bottom. | 

Bowline-BRIDLES, amongſt ſeamen, has been men- 
tioned in the article BowWIIN E, that its uſe is to bind the 


weather or wind ward edge of the fail tight forward on a | th 


fide wind; but as a ſingle rope would only act on one 

art of the ſail, it has been found neceſſary to give it the 
additional power of bridles, which are faſtened above and 
below to three or four places in the ſide of the ſail, and 
all unite in the bowline. 

BRIEF, in common law, a writ, whereby a man is 
ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action. | 

It is called brief becauſe it is couched in a few words, 
without any preamble. . | 

BRIEF is alſo uſed for a writing iſſued out of any of the 
king's courts of record at Weſtminſter, whereby ſome- 
thing is commanded to be done, in order to juſtice, or the 
execution of the king's command. 

BRIEF is alſo taken for a letter-patent, granting a li- 
cence to a ſubjeA to make collection for any public or 
private loſs, as briefs for loſs. by fire, to be read by mi- 
niſtets in churches, &c. | 

BRIEF is likewiſe an abridgement of a client's caſe, 
wrote out for the inſtruction of counſel, on a trial at 
law. | 

Apoſtolical Bx Ii EFS, letters which the pope diſpatches 
1 princes, or other magiſtrates, relating to any public 

air. 

BRI, or BRIGAN TIN R, a ſmall merchant ſhip of two 
maſts, whoſe main-ſail, inſtead of hanging acroſs the line 
of her length to a parallel yard, is ſpread fore and aft, 
the innet or foremoſt edge of it being faſtened in differ- 
ent places to ſeveral ſtrong hoops on the main-maſt z and 
the aftmoſt of outer-edge, ſtretched to a boom below, 
which reaches over the al and by a gaff above, i. e. a 
long pole with a broad ſemi- circular notch in the fore- 
end that clings to the maſt. By this, and the hoops about 
the maſt, the main-ſail. is eaſily hoiſted and lowered at 
pleaſure. The outer-end of the gaff is peeked about x 
of the ſail's depth above the inner-end. The term bri- 
gantine is varioufly applied by ſeamen, of different coun- 
tries in Europe to ſome particular ſpecies of veſſels of their 
own marine. | 

BRIGADE, in the military art, a party or diviſion of 
a body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the com- 
mand of a brigadier. 

An army is divided into brigades of horſe and brigades 
of foot: a brigade of Horſe is a body of eight or ten ſqua- 
ons a brigade of foot conſiſts of four, five, or ſix bat- 
talions, 

The eldeft brigade has the right of the firſt line, and 
the ſecond the right of the ſecond, and the two next take 


the left of the two lines, and the youngeſt ſtand in the. 
center. | 


BxrGApe-MaJoR is an officer appointed by the bri- | 


28 to aſſiſt him in the management and ordering of 


is brigade. 

BRIGADIER is the general officer who has the com- 
mand of a brigade. The eldeſt colonels are generally ad- 
vanced to this poſt. He that is upon duty is brigadier of 
the day. They march at the head of their own. brigades, 
and are allowed a ſerjeant and ten men of their own bri- 
gade for their guard. | 

BRILLIANT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that has 
a Jucid and bright appearance. | 

BRILLIAN T Diamonds. See the article DiamonD. 

BRIM STONE, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
ſulphur. See SuLyHUn. 

RINE, water replete with ſaline particles ; or pickle. 
dee SALT. 
— BRISTOL-WATER. Theſe waters are the fourth 
in degree amongſt the waters which are eſteemed warm. 


The waters of bath are the firſt, Buxton the ſecond, and 
Matlock the third. 


the blood are diminiſhed ; Briſtol, when too much in” 
creaſed : Bath attenuates powerfully ; Briſtol incraſlates* 
Bath is ſpirituous, and helps defects; Briſtol is mor® 
cooling, and ſuppreſſes plenitude, with its conſequencess 


inflammations and hæmorrhages. b 
If we * judge of the contents of Briſtol waters, 
from their effects, which ate exceeding] dcierſive and 
healing, they partake chiefly of chalk, Jois calcariusz 
and calaminaris, the virtues of which are too dry to 
cleanſe z they fill ulcers with fleſh, and cicatrize 
em. 
But whatever the ſubſtances are that impregnate them, 
it is plain ay are very ſubtile, and that there is but little 
of a terreſtrial part in them, from their ſpecific lightneſs 
above other waters: yet when we conſider how agreeable 
to the ſight, ſmell, and taſte; how clear, pure, and ſoft 
they are ; their gentle degree of heat, ſo adapted to ſun- 
dry diſeaſes, it muſt be concluded, that thoſe waters do 
imbibe ſome ſalutary particles in their paſſage through 
the earth, and from the many cures yearly wrought CT 
them, that they have an undoubted title to a place in the 
firſt claſs of medicinal waters. 

The diſeaſes in which Briſtol waters are properly pre- 
ſcribed, are internal hzmorrhages, and inflammations, 
blood-ſpitting, dyſentry, and immoderate flux of the 
menſes, purulent ulcers of the viſcera : hence in con- 
ſumptions, the dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, gravel, 
ſtrangury ; the habitual gout, ſcorbutic rheumatiſm, 
diabetes, flow fevers, atrophy, venereal diſeaſe, cancer, 
gleets, in both ſexes, king's evil, &c. in all theſe diſor- 
ders, Bath waters are not only improper, but hurtful ; 
they rouſe the too languid, and quicken the too Iazy cir- 
culation ; they allay the heat, and reſtrain the too rapid 
motion of the bl The former attemperate the cho- 
leric, and the latter impregnate the phlegmatic. In ſhort, 
Bath water ſeems to be adapted to the maladies of the 
ſtomach, guts, and nerves ; Briſtol, to thoſe of the lungs, 
kidneys, and bladder : again, Bath waters are at variance 
with a milk courſe; and the Briſtol can never be judi- 
cioufly directed, but when they may be joined with rea- 
ſon and ſucceſs. | | 

The Briſtol-waters are taken medicinally only duritg 
the Hot months, as from April to September. 

BRITAIN, or GREAT-BRITAIN, the moſt conſider- 
able of all the European iſlands, lies between 50 and 66? 
north latitude, and between 20“ eaſt longitude, and 6 
weſt longitude, | 

The general diviſion of Britain, is into South and 
North Britain, or England and Scotland. See the articles 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 

BRITANNICA, among ancient phyſicians, the name 
by which they called the great water-dock ; a powerful 
aſtringent, which they preſcribed in hemorrhages, and 
other fluxes. See LAPATHUx. | 

BRIT TLENESS, that quality of bodies on account 


of which they are denominated brittle ; or which ſubjects 


them to be eaſily broken. | 
BRIZE, in huſbandry, denotes ground that has Iain 
long untilled. 

RIZE-VENTS, ſhelters uſed by gardeners who have 
not walls on the north · ſide, to keep the cold winds from 
damaging their beds of melons. They are incloſutes 
about fix or ſeven feet high, and an inch or more thick ; 
made of ſtraw, ſupported by ſtakes fixed into the 888 
and props acroſs on both inſide and outſide; and faſtened 
W 10 with willow-twigs, or iron wire. 


ROACHING-TO, in navigation, the act of bring- 


ing a ſhip's ſide to the wind, when ſhe had been ſteering 


before it: this is a moſt dangerous incident, and is often 
apt to prove fatal, as a ſhip may be overturned at the time 
of broaching to, ſince ſhe can always carry more fail be- 
fore the wind than when bearing her ſide to it; it is oc- 
caſioned only by the negligence or incapacity of the 
helmſman. 

BROAD, an appellation given to things whoſe breadth 
bears a conſiderable proportion ro their fength. 

BROAD SIDE, in naval affairs, the whole diſcharge 
of the artillery on one ſide of a ſhip of war upon an 
enemy. | 


BROCADE, or BROc Apo, a ſtuff of gold, ſilver, or 


th waters are beneficial, when the ſecretions from ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, and other 
26 | 4 G orn aments, 


BRO 


&tnaments, according to the fancy of the merchants or 
manufacturers. 

Brocape-SHELL, the Engliſh name of the coronated 
cylindrus, of a filvery white colour, variegated with 
brown. | | a 

BROCCOLI, in gardening, the name of a well known 
plant, of which there are three ſorts ; namely, the com- 
mon broccoli, the green broccoli, and the Siberian broc- 
coli, which is the curled colewort, by ſome called Scotch 
kale. All theſe are for winter uſe ; but the laſt is moſt 
eſteemed. The two former are ſown about the middle 
of April, and are fit for tranſplanting in about two 
months after. When this is done, the plants of either 


of theſe ſorts ſhould be ſet a foot aſunder in rows two | 


feet diſtant from each other. "They ſhould not be eaten 
before the froſt has rendered them tender ; for till then 
they are tough and bitter. The Siberian broccoli, which 
is extremely hardy, never injured by cold, and always 
ſweeter in Crete winters, than in mild ones, need not be 
fown till the beginning of July, and when its plants are 
ſtrong enough for removing, that is to ſay, when they 
have about fix or eight leaves, they ſhould likewiſe be ſet 
in rows. The diſtance of a foot and an half, or perhaps 
rather two feet again, between the rows, may be ſuffi- 
cient here. Theſe will be fit for uſe ſoon after Chriſtmas, 
and continue good till April. The ſoil for broccoli ſhould 
be a good, freſh, deep looſened earth. The manner of 
ſowing, tranſplanting, and cultivating of it, is the ſame 
as for cabbage, like which the new ſet plants of broccoli 
ſhould be watered every otherevening till they have taken 
freſh root, The common way is then to draw the earth 
up around their ſtems with a hoe, to keep the ground 
moiſt about them, and thereby ſtrengthen the plants: 
but good digging, deep hoeing, and frequent ſtirring of 
the earth between them, according to the principles of 
the new huſbandry, will anſwer all theſe ends much 
better, and make the plants proſper greatly more. 
Broccoli requires a good and pretty deep ſoil, rather 
light than otherwiſe. The proper time for ſowing it is 
from the latter end of April to the beginning of June ;' 
and the manner the ſame as for cabbage. When the 
plants are about a fortnight or three weeks old, that is to 
ſay, when they have got ſeven or eight leaves, they ſhould, 
as hath been obſerved, like all others of the cabbage kind, 
be tranſplanted into beds of well prepared mould, and to- 
ward the end of July they will be fit to replant where 
they are to remain, This ſhould be in a well ſheltered 
ſpot, but not under the drip of trees. "The plants ſhould 
here be ſet in rows at leaſt two feet aſunder (but two feet 
and an half, or even three feet, will be yet better), and 
at the diſtance of a foot and an half, or rather two feet, 
ſrom each other in the rows. "Towards the end of De- 
cember, if the weather is not very ſevere, they will Degin 
to ſhew their ſmall heads, which, eſpecially at their firſt 
appearance, are not unlike to cauliflowers. Theſe heads 
| ſhould be cut off before they run up to ſeed, with about 
four or five inches of the ſtalks, and a great number of 


fide ſhoots, produced from the ſtem, will ſucceed them, 


and continue fit for eating till the middle of March. They 
will not indeed be ſo large as the former, but they will be 
full as well taſted. 

The Roman or purple broccoli, the Naples or white 
broccoli, and the brown or black broccoli,. are the ſorts 
' cultivated in the kitchen garden. The former of theſe 
is the beſt flavoured, and continues longeſt in ſeaſon; for 
which reaſon it is the moſt eſteemed. The white broc- 
coli taſtes ſo like the cauliflower, that it is not always 


eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. The brown or black ſort is the 
leaſt delicate; but it is the hardieſt, and grows to the | 


largeſt ſize. ; 

| F or a ſecond crop, to ſupply the table after the firſt is 
gone, Mr. Miller adviſes the ſowing of broccoli again 
in the beginning of July: but Mr. Switzer thinks it 
wrong to ſow this plant even ſo late as Midſummer ; 
<« becauſe, ſays he, its ſtems will not be ſtrong enough 
<< before the winter to produce that number of ſprouts 
„ which otherwiſe they would.” He therefore prefers 
portioning out the plants into three parts, and cutting 
their heads off entirely within a foot and an half, or two 
feet, of the ground; beginning to do this to one parcel 
about a-fortnight before Michaelinas, to the next about a 


0 
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__ after, and to the laſt about a fortnight or thres 
weeks before Chriſtmas ; by which means a continued 
fuccefſion of fprouts will iffae from the ſides of their re- 
maining ſtems. Mr. Miller's method here will produce 


the largeſt heads, and Mr. Switzer's the greateſt number 


of ſmall ones. ot 
The common practice of earthing up the ſtems of the 
broccoli plants from time to time, cannot be near ſo bene. 
ficial as frequent deep digging and ſtirting of the ound 
between them, according to the principles of ae new 
hufbandry. Many temarkable inftances might be men 
tioned of the advantage of this culture applied to cab. 
bages, of which this is a ſpecies © un: 
he ſeeds of broccoli are ſaved in the ſame manner 3. 
thoſe of the common cabbage ; or if there be any dif 
ence, it is in regard to the white broccoli, of which yu 
beſt to reſerve a few of the Hargeſt heads of the firſt cro 
and let them run up to ſeed, carefully {tripping off all T7 
under ſhoots, fo as to leave only the main ſtem. . If . 
is duly obſerved, and no other ſort of cabbage is ſulfereg 
to run up near them, the ſeeds of the TY will 
be obtained as perfect here, as any that are imported from 
abroad ; nor will the plants produced by them degenerate 
in many years. Millss Huſbandry. „ 
h 33 among ſportſmen, a term uſed to denote a 
adger. 7 
A hart too of the third year is called a brock * 
3 ; and a hind of the ſame year, a brocket'; 
iſter. 
BROKEN-BACKED, amongſt ſeamen, a ſhip is fad 
fo be ſo, whe eres * age or ſome. great ſtrain ſhe i; 
o weakened in the keel and midſhip frame as to Da. 
both ends. See KE. . e fe de Ae 
BROKER, a name given to perſons. ef ſeveral and 
very different profeſſions, the chief of which are exchange- 
brokers, ſtock-brokers, pawn-brokers, and brokers, ſim- 
ply fo called, who ſell houſhold furniture, and ſecond. 
hand apparel. 6 
BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the ramifications of the 
trachea, | | | | ROM 
"The bronchia, in their origin, are formed of imperfe& 
annuli, and in their progreſs of. cartilaginous and mem- 
braneous fruſtæ, very curiouſly connected and joined to- 
gether, "Theſe have their origin from the trachea; and 
after being ſubdivided into innumerable ramifications, 
finally terminate in thoſe ſmall veſicles which form the 
greater part of the ſubſtance of the lungs. Theſe veſi- 
cles have interſtices all the way between them, and ad- 
here, as it were, to the branches of the bronchia, in the 
manner of cluſters of grapes. See the article Lunss. . 
Sung word is Greek, Bpoy-%414, which ſignifies the ſame 
thing. | 
BRONCHI AL ARTERy, a veſſel allotted to the nutsi- 
tion of the lungs. | | 
It riſes ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes double, ſometimes 
triple, from the aorta and intercoſtals, and adheres every 
where firmly to the bronchia, . 
BRoONCHIAL-VEIN ariſes either from the intercoſtals 
or from the vena azygos ; accompanies the artery, and 
divides into the ſame number of branches with it. As 
the artery brings blood to the bronchia for the nutrition 
thereof, and of the veſicles of the lungs, ſo the vein cat- 
rics off the blood again to the cava, where it ſoon ter- 
minates. | oct 
BRONCHOCELE, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſing in 
the anterior part of the neck, from the reſiſting flatus or 
air, ſome humour or other violence, as training, in la- 
bour, lifting of weights, &c. | ' 
The word is formed from the Greek, Be,, the 
wind- pipe, and un, a tumour. : 
This diſorder with us is frequently called a Derby- 
neck, on account of the inhabitants of that county being 
much ſubject to it; probably for the ſame reaſons that 
the inhabitants about the valleys of the Alps, and other 
"mountainous countries, are ſo much affected with it; 
namely, the air or waters of the country. But it has not 


been yet explained in what manner they operate to pro- 


duce theſe effects. This tumour, when; once become in- 
veterate, is very difficultly, if ever, curable by medicines; 
but may be diſperſed, if it is recent. A leaden collar, 


mixed with mercury, prevents it from growing bigge 


b 


it is 


f it does not entirely diſperſe it. 
well with the hand or à bone of a dead man, and other 
direct to other ſuperſtitious means; but the moit cele- 
brated remedy is one that is ſold at Coventry, and kept a 
ſecret by the preparer. It is ordered to be laid under the 
tongue every night upon going to bed. 8 

BRONCHO TOM L, in ſurgery; an ineiſion made in 
the aſpera arteria, or Wind- pipe, which is neceſſary in 
many caſes, and eſpecially in a violent quinſey, to pre- 
vent ſuffocation from the great inflammation or tumour 
of the parts. It is al ſo called laryngotomy and tracheo- | 
tomy. | | | 

The word is formed from the Greek, ppoyy &, the 
wind- pipe, and 7euyw, to cuts | | 

There are ſeveral methods of performing this opera- 
tion; but that which exceeds the reſt, as being moſt 


| 


and pain to the patient, is by an inſtrument conſiſting of 
a ſmall tube, im which is contained a triangular needle 
called a trochar. This inſtrument is ſo managed, as to 


paſs through the middle of the trachea by one puſh; and 


after drawing out the needle from the tube, the latter is 
left in the wound, till the patient recovers. ' Broncho- 
tomy ſhould be performed in time, while there is ſufficient 
ſtrength and hopes of the patient's recovery; for when 
the patient is ſpent, it is uſually performed in vain. If a 


7 


drowned perſon has but juſt expired, or not continued 


long under water, the moſt certain and expedjtious way 
of recovering him, will be by opening the trachea with | 
ſuch inſtrument as is neareſt at hand, and afterwards to 
inflate or blow into his lungs either with the naked 
mouth, or with a tube. : ni en. 

BRONCHUS, gęe yx, in anatomy, the aſpera arte - 
ria, or wind- pipe, which reaches from the larynx to the 
lungs. | 

BRONTLE, Thunder-Stones, in natural hiſtory, the 
ſame with the belemnitz. See the article BRLEM- 
NITES. | * 

BRONTIUM, 8p2y]zop, in Grecian antiquity, a place 
underneath the floor of the theatres, in which were kept 
brazen veſſels full of- tones and other materials, with 
which they imitated the noiſe of thunder. 

BRON TOLOGY' denotes the doctritie of thunder, 
or an explanation of its cauſes, phznomena, &c. to- 
gether with the preſages drawn from it. See Tryun- 
DER, | (199) 0 

is formed from the Greek 


The word | 
and Aae, a difcourſe, 

BRONZE, a compound metal, two thirds of 
conſiſts of copper, and one third of braſs. 

BRONZ ING, the act of colouri | 
powders, plaſter, or other buſts and figures, in order to 
oF them appear as if caſt of bronze, copper, or other 
metals. . | 


„ Þpoyrn, thunder, 
which 


This is ſometimes done by means of cement; and | * 
over the orbit of each eye. 


ſometimes without, in the inſtance of plaſter fi 
but the bronzin 
ment is uſed. | | 
The gold powders, and the aurum moſaicum, are fre- 
quently employed for this purpoſe; but the proper bronz- 
ing ought to be of a deeper and redder colour, more re- 
ſembling copper; which effect may be produced by grind- 
ing a very ſmall quantity of red lead with theſe powders; 
or the proper powder of copper may be uſed: and may be 
prepared as follows. | TOO | 
Take filings of copper or flips of copper-plates, and 
diſſolve them in any kind of aqua-fortis put into a glaſs 
receiver, or other proper formed veſſel. When the aqua- 
fortis is ſaturated with the copper, take out the flips of 
the plates, or, if filings were uſed, pour off the ſolu- 
tion from what remains undiſſolved: and put into it 
imall bars of iron; which will precipitate the copper 
from the aqua-fortis in a powder of the proper appear- 
ance and colour of copper. 
powder; and waſh it clean from the ſalts, b 
ceſſive quantities of frefh water. | 
Where the appearance of braſs is defired, the gold 
powders, or the aurum moſaicum, may be mixed with a 
little of the powder called argentum muſivum. 
Where no cement is uſed in bronzing, 
muſt be rubbed on the ſubject intended to be 


Cures : 


g is more durable ang ſecure when a ce- 


y ſeveral ſuc- 


the powder 
bronzed, by | 


Some adviſe to rub it | 


| - BROOK-LIME, in botany, the 


| nephritic, and hepatic. 


its uſe as fuel 


ng by metallicie | 


Pour off the water from the 


means of a piece of ſoft leather, or fine linen rag, till the 
whole furface be coloured; {ERR 
The old method of uſing a cement in bronzing was; 
to mix the powders with ſtrong gum water, or ifrulaſs 
ſize; and then with-a'bruſh, or pencil; to lay them on 
the ſubject; but the artiſts at preſent uſe the japanners 
gold fize: and proceed in all reſpects in the fame man- 
ner as in gilding with the powders in other cafes, Set 
GILDING. | 291 
hitherto practiſed; for the ja - 


This is the beſt method 
panners gold ſize binds the powders to the ground, with- 
out the leaſt hazard of feeling or falling off; which is 
liable to happen when the gum water, the glovers, or 
iſunglaſs ſizes ate uſed : though, notwithſtanding the au- 


| thority of the old practice for the contrary, even theſe 
| cements will much better ſecure them when they are laid 
eaſy and expeditious, and occafioning the leaſt wound | 


on the ground, and the powders rubbed over them, than 
when both are mixed together, and the effect particularly 
of the aurum moſaicum will be much better in this way 
| than the other. | | 
The fictitious filyer-powder, called the argentum mu- 
ſivum, may be applied in the ſame manner as bronze, by 
thoſe whoſe caprice diſpoſes them to ſilver figures o 
| buſts : but all ſuch kind of filvering is much better 
omitted; as the whiteneſs itſelf is injurious to their right 
effect, by its eluding the judgment of the eye, with re- 
ſpe& to the proper ſorm and proportion of the parts, from 
the falſe and pointed reflections of the lights, and the too 


| faint force of the ſhades; and probably the deſire of re- 


moving that inconvenience was the firſt 'inducement to 


bronzing. N | 
Engliſh name of the 


2 
þ 


| 


water anagallis. See ANAGALLIS. * 
| BROOM, Genifta, in botany. See the article GE- 
þ NIST A; a : * # 


Many gather the yellow buds of this plant, and pickle 


them with falt and vinegar, in the ſame manner as ca- 
pers, from which they are not then to-be-diſtinguiſhed ; 
the flowers are moſt in uſe, and are accounted ſplenetic, 


Broom is extremely pernicious to arable and paſture 
lands; and therefore ought, by all means, to be rooted 
up, Which is the only method of killing it. On barren 
gtoundse, indeed, it is a good imptovement; for beſides 
| , it makes an excellent and lafting thatch, if 


well laid on. 


Bieber; BxooM, the Engliſh name of a genus of 


plants; ealled by botaniſts ruſcus. See Ruscus. 


© Spaniſh'BRooM, in botan 


ſpartium. See SPARTIUun. 1 197% | 
 Bxoom-Liwe, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
veronica. See VERONICA. : „el : 
BROONM-RAE, the orobanche 
BAN CHE. 2 4 

BROW 


e 


of botaniſts. See ORo- 
,, or Evs-Brow, the hairy arch extended 


- Brow-ANTLER, among ſportſmen, that branch of a 


þ deer's horn next his head. 


Baow-Posr, among builders, the beam that goes a- 
, er6ſs a building. e e 2 TSR 
BROWN, among painters, dyers, Ec. a duſky colour, 
with a reddiſh caſt. There are a great variety or degrees 
of this colour, diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, 
The principal brown colours known among painters 
are Spaniſh brown, brown pink, biſtre, brown okre, 
umbre, aſphaltum, and Spaniſh juice, or the extract of 
liquorice. See each under its * article. But it muſt 
be remembered, that a brown colour of any tinct deſired 
may be procured by a judicious mixture of red, blue, and 
'cHow. 
; The method of dying browns is, by entering the cloth 
in a boiling bath of braſil and nut galls ; after it has boil- 
ed an hour and a half, it is taken out, cooled, and aired; 
and then entered again in the fame bath, after a propor- 
tional quantity of copperas has been added. The ſadder 
you would have your brown, the larger muſt be the pro- 
portion of copperas. hed | 
BROWNISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious 


ſect that ſprung up in England towards the end of the 


ſixteenth century. Their leader was one Robert Brown, 
a native of Northampton. They ſeparated from tht 
1 eſtabliſmed 
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truth, who, by taking a middle courſe, avoid the two ex- ) 
tremes, and allow brutes to have imagination, memory, and other rheumatic pains. 


matic diſorders, in which it is reported to have been of 


bruiſed and freed from its liquid by preſſure, and after- 
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eſtabliſhed church on account of its diſcipline and form of | ſets of the watery infuſion and juice in this laſt inten- 
tion. From a freſh root, as thick as can be procured 
preſbyterianiſm. They condemned the ſolemn celebration | and about a ſpan long, he directs about an inch of the 
top to be cut off, and a large conical piece to be cut our 
to two thirds the depth of the root : into this cavity 
two ounces or more of ſugar-candy in powder, above 
which inſert the cone properly detruncated, and ſet the 
root upright in a warm place for twenty-four hours : the 
ſugar being now diſſolved by the native juice of the bry- 
ony, the excavated part of the root is to be cut off, and 
one, two, or three ſlices, from the lower ſolid part, in. 
fuſed in water. Give, ſays the author, to an hydropi 
perſon, one ſpoonful of the ſaccharine ſolution in the 
morning, and repeat it pre. 6g hours till the patient 
| begins to make water. profuſely, for it will not purge : 
when great thirſt is complained of, give a draught of the 
infuſion, which will likewiſe not purge, but work ſtill 
ſame with beaſt, and comprehends all animals, except the | more by urine: then carefully 9 againſt any ill effects 
enſuing from the inanition o 

of the integuments. 


government. They equally diſliked epiſcopacy and 
of marriages in churches, maintaining that matrimony 
being a political contract, the confirmation of it ought 
to proceed from the civil magiſtrate. They rejected all 
forms of prayer, and held that the Lord's prayer was not 
to be recited as a prayer, being given only as a model, 
upon which to form our prayers. 

BRUMALIA, in antiquity, were feſtivals of Bacchus, 
celebrated twice a year, the firſt on the twelfth of the ca- 
lends of March, and the other on the ” of the 
calends of November. They were inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus, who during theſe feaſts uſed to entertain the ſe- 
nate. | . 

BRUTE, an animal without the uſe of reaſon, or that 
acts by mere inſtinct, in which ſenſe it implies much the 


human ſpecies. i 
Philoſophers are however far from being agreed on this 
ſubject; ſome making them mere machines, while others 


raiſe them to a level with mankind, and allow them both | as a reſolvent and diſcutient; againſt tumours, both of 
the ſcirrhous and cedematous kind, Ragnations and coa- 
gulations of the blood from external injuries and ifchiadie 


reaſon and immortality. Perhaps thoſe come neareſt the 


and paſſion ; but deny that they have underſtanding 'or | 
reaſon, at leaſt in any degree comparable to that of man- 
kind. 


dica, a perennial rough plant, growing wild in hedges, 
and climbing on the buldes with curled tendrils. The 
leaves are in ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe of the vine, irre- 
gularly pentagonal, with a conſiderable indentation be- 
tween every two angles, and the extreme ſegment longeſt: 
in their boſoms come forth cluſters' of greeniſh-white 
bell-ſhaped monopetalous flowers, divided into five 
roundiſh ſedtions, adhering firmly to the cup; ſucceeded 
by red berries, containing an extremely viſcid pulp with 
ſmall ſeeds. The root is very large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh, of a yellowiſh or browniſh colour on 
the outſide, and white and fungous within. _ 
Freſh bryony root, taken up in the beginning of ſpring, 
abounds with a thin milky juice : if the upper part of the 
root be bared of earth, and the top cut over tranſverſe] 
the juice continues to riſe gradually to the ſurface, in 
notable quantity, for two or three days ſucceſſively, and 
may be collected by forming a cavity in the middle to 
receive it. Both « & ruot in ſubſtance, and the 2 
have a diſagrecable ſmell, and a nauſeous, bitter, biting 
taſte: applied for ſome time to the ſkin, they inflame or 
even veſicate the part. On drying the one, or inſpiſſat- 
ing the other, they loſe moſt of their acrimony, and 
nearly the whole of their ill ſcent, In ſummer, the root 
proves much leſs juicy, and weaker both in ſmell and 
taſte. 2 Re 9” 
This root, taken in powder from a ſcruple to a dram, 
proves a ſtrong cathartic. It was formerly given, both 
as a purge, in maniacal and hydropic caſes ; and in ſmaller 
doſes, as a reſolvent and deobſtruent, in uterine and aſth- 
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great efficacy. At preſent it is, in this country, very 
rarely made uſe of in either intention ; on account, not 
entirely of the violence of its operation, for purgatives as 
violent as it are ſtill retained in practice, but partly of 
its degree of activity in different ſtates and forms, being 
very variable, and leſs aſcertained than that of other ca- 
thartics in more general uſe. It is ſaid, that when freſh 
it operates violently upwards as well as downwards ; and 
that when dry, it acts with leſs violence, and chiefly by 
ſtool : that the juice, which iſſues from it ſpontaneouſly, 
purges mildly in doſes of a ſpoonful ; that the freſh root, 


wards dried, is ſtill purgative ; and that the expreſſed 
juice exſiccated, and the farinaceous fecula which ſub- 
ſides from it on ſtanding, are of little activity: that an 
extract made from the freſh root, by boiling it in wine, 
and preſſing out and inſpiſſating the decoction, r 
with ſufficient mildneſs, in doſes of from half a dram to 
a dram, both by ſtool and urine; and that infuſions in 


a ſtalk furniſhed with leaves, which ariſe immediately from 
the root: on this ſtalk ſtands a ſeparate pedicle, with a 
BRYONIA, . or wild- vine, in the materia me- | conic capſule on its top, covered with a ſmooth 


lum, and containing a fine powder. 


| much practiſed in France and England in the years 1719 


the abdomen and collapfion 


Externally, the freſh root is employed in cataplaſms, 


BRY UM, in botany, a genus of moſles, conſiſting of 


BUBALUS, the buffalo. See Burr aro, | 
BUBBLE, in philoſophy, a ſmall drop, or veſicle of 
any fluid filled with air, and either formed on the ſurface 
of the fluid, as in rain, &c. or in its ſubſtance, by an in« 
ternal motion of its component particles. get 

Bubbles are dilatable and compreſſible; that is, they 
take up more or leſs ſpace, as the included air is more or 
leſs heated, or more or leſs preſſed externally: becauſe the 
included air acts equally in every direction. Their 
coat is formed of minute particles of the fluid, retained 
by the attraction between thoſe particles. | 

BUBBLE, in commerce, a cant term given to 2 kind of 
projefts for raiſing money on (imaginary foundations, 


1720, and 1721. | 
BUBO, or Buzos, in ſurgery, a tumour which ariſes, 
with inflammation, only in certain or particular parts to 
which they are proper, as in the arm-pits and in the 
groins. See the article TumouR, | 
The diviſion of a bubo is generally two-fold, the be- 
nign and the malignant: a bubo is ſaid to be benign, 
when it ariſes ſpontaneouſly, without any preceding con- 
tagious and pellilential diſeaſe, as they frequently do in 
infants: thoſe are alſo of this kind which come aſter 
benign fevers, being a critical diſcharge of the diſeaſe, 
8 therefore commonly termed peſtilential or venereal 
uboes. | 
With regard to the cauſes of benign buboes, they take 
their riſe from an inſpiſſation and obſtruction of the hood; 
ſo that they differ from other inflammations, only in the 
particular part where they are ſeated. * 
In buboes, which are unaccompanied with any other 
diſeaſe, the frequent taking of ſome cathartic medicine, 
with an addition of mercurius dulcis is found to be of 
reat ſervice; other medicines, which attenuate the blood, 
ſhould be alſo uſed. When the inflammation is ſo gentle, 
as to give hopes of diſperſion, it may be proper to apply 
diſcutient plaſters externally, as emplgſt. diachyl. ſimplex, de 
ſpermate ceti, de galbano, &c. 12361 218% 
But if the inflammation proves more violent, the pains 
more intenſe, and the diſcutient plaſters avail nothing, it 
will be proper to bring it to ſuppuration, by the applica- 
tion of emp. diachylon, cum gummis, or ſomething as 
effectual. If violent pains alto affect the patient, the 
frequent application of digeſting cataplaſms warm to the 
part, will not only mitigate the pain, but alſo greatly 
promote a diſperſion, or elſe a digeſtion and matura- 
tion. 


Peſtilential BuBoEs are diſtinguiſhable from other tu- 


water are chiefly diuretic. Burggrave relates, as from his 
own knowledge, a pretty remarkable account of the ef- | 


— 


mours, by their happening at a time, and in conjunction 


with the plague, and from their being accompanieſl, in 


' 


zent, with the fymptoms proper to that diſtemper: 
12 are rains joined with carbuncles. 

It is not without reaſon affirmed by ſome of the more 
learned and modern- phyficians, that almoſt the whole bu- 
ſineſs of curing the plague conſiſted in carefully promoting 
the eruption of buboes. The patient, upon the firſt ap- 

rance of the tumours, ſhould keep the houſe, or rather 
keep in a warm bed, to be more ſecure from the air. 

In the external treatment, it is very, ſerviceable to rub 
the tumified part pret ſtrongly with the hands or 
cloths; and, what 1s ſtill preferable, to apply external 
maturative and emollient medicines, whereby they will 
dome out the ſooner ; the patient will alſo find great be- 
nefit from the uſe cf a cataplaſm, made ex fermento pants 
callida, vel ſolo, vel cum ſale atque finapi contrito. To the 
external applications, it will be proper to join internal 
medicines, by the help of which the venom, Jurking in 
the body, may be expelled in a gentle ſweat ; but ſuch 
{udorific medicines as are very ſtrong and heating, have 
been always found dangerous and pernicious by modern 
phyſicians. In ſome caſes, the tumour turns ſuddenly 
to ſuppuration, and in others it remains for ſome weeks, 
without being any thing ſofter. - When this is the caſe, 
it is neceſſary to continue the uſe of the forementioned 
remedies, till the tumour either breaks of itſelf, or is fit 
to be opened, like other abſceſſes, by inciſion with the 
ſcape], that the peſtilential matter may be diſcharged, 
and prevented from returning into the blood. 

Venercal BuBo, a tumour with pain and inflammation, 
ariſing in the groin or arm-pits, after contact with an im- 

ure woman, who is afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. 

he moſt certain ſigns of buboes being venereal are, the 
patients having to do with theſe women, and from their 
being, and having been, accompanied with gonorrhæas, 
chancres, or other ſymptoms of the venereal diſeaſe. 

With regard to the cure, there are many phyſicians who 
hold, that the diſperſion of venereal buboes are equally 

improper as in the peſtilential; they therefore judge it 

neceſſary to abſtain —_ from 3 purging, and 
to forward the tumour to ſuppuration as faſt as poſſible: 
however, others are for taking cathartic and mercurial 
medicines, together with a decoction of the woods, and 
other purifiers of the blood. The diſperſion is to be ef- 
feted with large doſes of mercurius dulcis, as is uſual 
in carrying off gonorrhæas. 

Externally to the tumour ſhould be applied ſome diſ- 
cutient plaſters, as thoſe in the peſtilential tumours : the 
patient ſhould keep a regular diet and courſe of life, and 
ſhould abſtain from ſtrong liquors. 

The ſuppuration is to be promoted: much in. the ſame 
manner as mentioned in the benign and peſtilential tu- 
mour, | | | 
The internal medicines ſhould be a decoction of the 
woods, two or three times a day, from eight to twelve 
ounces at a time, with thirty or forty drops of eſſent. lig- 
nor, pimpinellæ, albæ fumariz, &c. It is to be opened 
as the peſtilential bubo. | Kr of 

BUBONOCELE, or Hernia Incuinalis, in ſur- 
gery, a tumour in the inguen, formed by a prolapſus of 
the inteſtines, omentum, or both, through the pro- 
ceſſes of the peritonzum, and rings of the abdominal 
muſcles. ad es rye 7 

The bubonocele may ariſe from two cauſes, viz. a re- 
| laxation of the peritonæum and rings of the abdominal 

muſcles, or ſome violent contraction and preſſure of the 
abdominal muſcles upon the inteſtines, as in jumping, 
lifting of great weights, coughing, hollowing, blowing a 
trumpet, riding on horſe-back, a fall, &c. 

When this diſorder is formed inſenſibly, and by de- 
grees, it is attended with but few and flight ſymptoms : 
when it ariſes from violent colds, exercifes, eating too 
Pull of groſs and flatulent food, which will exaſpe- 
rate the diſorder, the conſequence will be violent pain 
and inflammation, ſickneſs, vomiting, and the iliac 
paſſion. It may be farther diſcovered from the tumour 
oecaſioned thereby in the groin, which proceeds up to 
the ring of the abdominal muſcles ; and when the in- 
teſtine is not incarcerated, but returnable into the abdo- 
men, the tumour ſubſides upon lying down. When the 

ubonocele is incarcerated, ſo that the parts forming the 


* are not returnable into the abdomen, it uſually 


ap with a greater reſiſtance to the touch, tedneſs, and 

inflammation. | $7 

Theſe ruptures are often attended with danger, eſpe- 
cially the incarcerated ones, in which, if the inteſtine be 
not timely returned, but the ſtricture continues two or 
three days, red and livid ſpots appear upon the tumour, 
which denote a ſphacelus or mortification ; and if an uni- 
verſal cold ſweat ſeizes the patient, he has generally but 
a few hours to live. When the omentum alone falls 
down, there is leſs danger than when it is accompanied 
with the inteſtines. ö 

When the inteſtine is returnable, the patient ſhould be 
laid on his back, with his thigh alittle bent, to relax the 
integuments ; then the tumour is to be gently preſſed, or 
returned with the hands and fingers, after which a plaſter 
and compreſſure are to be applied to the part affected, and 
retained with a proper truſs, and a girdle or bandage, 
without taking them off for ſeveral months, or longer, as 
there is occaſion. See the article Tzvuss. 

When the inteſtine is not returnable, then the opera- 
tion of inciſion becomes abſolutely neceſſary, in order to 
dilate the parts. However, the ſurgeon may firſt try the 
repeated uſe of cataplaſms, ointments, and laxative cly- 
ſters, after bleeding; whereby the ſtricture is ſometimes 
removed, and the inteſtine may be returned by the finger, 
without much difficulty. 

-BUCARDIA, or BucAR DIT, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of figured ſtones, formed in the cavities of the larger 
cockles, and thence neceſſarily reſembling, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a heart at cards, | | 

BUCCAL, Buccalis, ſomething belonging to the cheeks: 
thus the buccal glands are thoſe diſperſed over the inner 
ſide of the cheeks. 

BUCCANEERS, thoſe who dry and ſmoke fleſh or 
fiſh, after the manner of the Americans. 

This name is particularly given to the French inha- 
bitants of the iſland of St. Domingo, many of whom 
hunt bulls or wild boars, in order to ſell the hides of 
the former, and the fleſh of the latter. 

The buccaneers are of two ſorts : the buccaneers ox 
hunters, or rather hunters of bulls and cows; and the 

buccaneers boar-hunters, who are ſimply called hunters z 


than to the former; ſince the latter ſmoke and dry the 
fleſh of wild boars, which is properly called buccaneering, 
whereas the former prepare only the hides, which is done 
without buccaneering. ui 15 
Buccaneering is a term taken from Buccan, the place 
where they ſmoke their fleſh or fiſn, after the manner of 
the ſavages, or on a grate or hurdle, made of braſil wood, 
placed in the ſmoke, a conſiderable diſtance from the fire: 
this place is a hut, of about twenty-five or thirty feet in 
circumference, all ſurrounded and covered with palmetto 


| leaves. 


; Buccanzexs alſo ſignify thoſe famous adventurers of 
all the nations in Europe, who formerly joined together to 
make war againſt the Spaniards of America, cruizin 
about in privateers, and taking all the veſſels and 
craft they could meet with. ES HEL 
. BUCCELLARII, an order of ſoldiery under the 
Greek emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the 
ammunition bread ; though authors are ſomewhat di- 
vided as to their office and quality. Among the Viſigoths 
buccellarius was a general name for a client or vaſſal who 
lived at the expence of his lord. Some give the denomi- 
nation to paraſites in the courts of princes z ſome make 


were only ſuch as emperors employed in putting perſons 
to death privately, + -- wb; od 
BUCCINA, an ancient muſical and military inſtru- 
ment, It is uſually taken for a kind of trumpet, which 
opinion is confirmed by Feſtus, by his defining it a crook- 
ed horn, played on like a trumpet. © © | 
BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle on each ſide 
of the face, common to the lips and cheeks. The origin 
of the buccinator is partly from the anterior and lower 
of the corondide proceſs of the lower jaw, and 
partly about the roots of the poſterior dentes molares of 
both jaws. Its progreſs, as the head is erect, is nearly 


Its uſes are to bring the food into the way of the teeth ; 
| 4 H | and 


though it ſeems, that ſuch a name be leſs proper to them 


them the body guards of emperors ; and ſome fancy they 


horizontal; its termination is at the angle of the lips. 
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And. the ſaliyal duct of Steno perforates it in the mid- ] 


. BUCCINUM, the TzxumreT-SHeLL, a genus of 
univalve ſhells, ſhaped in ſome _— like a horn, or 
other wind-inſtrument : the belly of the ſhell is diſtend- 
£d, the aperture of the mouth is large, wide, and elon- 
gated, the tail is more or leſs long, and the clavicle more 
or leſs contorted. | 

This is a very numerous genus, .the principal ſpecies 
of which are the ſpindle-ſhell, the mitre-ſhel], the tower 
of Babel-ſhell, &c. * e 4 

BUCENTAUR, a galeas, or large galley of the doge 
of Venice, adorned with fine pillars on both ſides, and 
gilt over from the prow to the ſtern, This veſſel is co- 
vered over head with a kind of tent, made of purple ſilk. 
In it the doge receives the great lords and perſons of qua- 
lity that go to Venice, accompanied with the ambaſſa- 
dors and counſellors of ſtate, and all the ſenators ſeated 
on benches by him. The ſame veſſel ſerves alſo in the 
magnificent ceremony of Aſcenſion-day, on which the 
doge of Venice throws a ring into the ſea to eſpouſe it, 
ans to denote his dominion over the gulf of Venice. 

BUCENTAUR is alſo the name of a ſhip, as great and 
as magnificent as that of the Venetians, built by order of 
the elector of Bavaria, and launched on a lake which is 
ſix leagues in length. 

BUCK, among ſportſmen, in his firſt year, is called a 
fawn ; the ſecond, a pricket; the third, a ſorel; the 
fourth, a fore; the fifth, a buck of the firſt head; and 
the ſixth, a great buck. This beaſt is common in moſt 
countries, being corpulent as a hart, but in ſize reſem- 
bling more a roe, except in colour; the males have 
horns, which they loſe yearly ; the females none at all. 
As for the colour, it is very different ; however, they are 
moſtly branded and ſandy, with a black lift all along the 
back. Their fleſh is excellent nouriſhment. | 

Buck-Bean, in botany, the trifolium paluſtre, or 
marſh trefoil of authors. 

Buck's-Horn-CREess, the naſturtium of botaniſts. 
See NASTURTIUM. | 

Buck-Trorn, Rhamnus, a hedge tree or buſh, whoſe 
branches are full of long ſtiff thorns, and yellowiſh green 
Jeaves about as big as the floe-tree, but more neatly ſerrat- 
ed about the edges. The flowers grow ſeveral together, 
being ſmall, four-leaved, and yellow, which are ſucceed- 
ed by little round black berries, yielding, when ripe, a 
purpliſh bitter juice, and having three or four angular 
ſeeds. It grows in woods and hedges, and flowers in 
June, the berries being ripe about the latter-end of Sep- 
tember. : | pH LE 

The juice of the berries purges ſerous watery humours 
pretty briſkly; and is good againſt the dropſy, gout, 
jaundice, and ſcurvy, and very ſerviceable againſt the 
itch, and all manner of eruptions on the ſkin. . 

The berries of this tree are ordered by the college of 
1 for medicinal uſe ; but particularly for making 
a ſyrup, which was formerly in great uſe ; but of late the 
perſons who ſupply the markets, have gathered ſeveral 
other ſorts of berries, which they have either mixed with 
thoſe of the buckthorn, or have wholly ſubſtituted them 
in their place. Theſe are the berries of the frangula, 
cornus fœmina, &c. which mixture have ſpoiled the ſy- 
rup, and rendered it leſs efteemed. But whoever pur- 
chaſes the buck-thorn berries, may diſtinguiſh whether 
they are right or not, by opening them, and obſerving 
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the number of ſeeds in each; for theſe have commonly | upper plain board, carries away the 


four, whereas the frangula has but two, and the cornus 
foemina but one; as Ifo by bruifing of the berries on 
white paper, the juice giving a green tincture. 
Buckx-WHEaArT, the Engliſh name of the fago pyrum 
of authors it is cultivated in many parts of England, and 
is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The beſt 
feaſon for ſowing the ſeed is in May: one buſhel will 
ſow an acre. The ground ſhould be plowed and dreſſed 


in the ſame manner as for barley; and, if the ſoil is not launder. The reſt is again tram 


very lean, it will yield a very great increaſe, as fifty or | but the head, or, as it-is called, the "forehead of this 
ſixty buſhels upon an acre, and is excellent food for hogs, 
poultry, &c. The flour of it is very white, and makes 
a very good ſort of pancake, if mixed with a little wheat 
flour. The ſtraw is good fodder for cattle ; and the grain, 


paſs through the cattle whole. 


| ancients, and worn on the left arm. 


B U D 
but it muſt be broken in a mill ; otherwiſe it ig apt io 


It is commonly late in the ſeaſon before it is ripe ; but 
there is no great danger of the ſeeds failing, nar of ſuffer. 
ing by wet after it is mown: it muſt lie - ſeveral days to 
dry, that the ſtalks, which are hard, may wither before 
it is houſed, g | 122: "02 ann 

Buck-wheat is ſometimes ſown very thick, and ſuſpered 
to grow until it is near lowering, and is then in, 
which makes a very lay for wheat or rye : but ſome 
people eſteem it the way to feed cattle with it, 
eſpecially milch-cows, which ſay will cauſe them ta 
give a great deal of milk, and make both the butter and 
cheeſe: very good. This will alſo afford food for cattle in 
the drieſt time, when all other graſs is burned up. 

BUCKING of Cloth, among bleachers, the Srl ape 
ration or ſtep towards whitening of cloth. See the article 
BLEACHING. | . 

BUCKLE, a well known utenſil, made of divers forts 
of metals, as gold, filver, ſteel, braſs, &c. Few 

BUCKLER, a piece of defenſive armour uſed by thy 


It was ſometimes compoſed of wickers woven 
ther, ſometimes of light wood, and ſometimes of hi 
ſtrengthened with plates of braſs or other metal. 

The figure was either circular, oval, or ſquare; and 
I in the moſt curious manner with the 

gures of gods and heroes, or of birds, beaſts, or other 
productions of nature, e 

Vative Buck I ERS, thoſe conſecrated to the gods, and 
hung up in their temples as an offering to the gods. 

BUCKRAM, in commerce, a ſort of coarſe cloth 
_ of hemp, gummed, calendered, and dyed of ſeveral 
colours. 

BUCOLIC, in ancient poetry, a kind of rural py 
relating to ſhepherds and rural affairs. See — 

The word is formed from the Greek, Urn, an 
herdſman. ö 

BUD, among gardeners, implies that part of a ſeed 
which firſt begins to ſprout, or rather the leaves which 
ficſt appear. * 

Bud is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſprout from whence the 
" BUDDLE 

E, in miner „a name given by the Eng- 
liſh dreſſers of the ores os to a — of 4 — 
to receive the ore after its firſt ſeparation from its groſſeſt 
foulneſs. ee eee 
T) be ore is firſt beaten to powder in wooden troughs, thro* 
which there runs a continual ſtream of water, which 
carries off ſuch of it as is fine enough to paſs a-grating, 
which is placed at one end of the trough ; this falls into 
a long ſquare receiver of wood, called the launder; the 
heavieſt and pureſt of the ore, falling at the head of the 
launder, is taken out ſeparately, and requires little more 
care or trouble; but the other parts, which ſpread over the 
middle and lower end of the launder, is thrown into the 
buddle, which is a long ſquare frame of boards, about 
four feet deep, ſix long, and three wide; in this there 
ſtands a man bare. footed, with a trambling ſhovel in his 
hand, to caſt up the ore about an inch thick, upon 3 
ſquare board placed before him i high as his middle; 
this is termed the buddle-head ; and the man dexterouſſy, 
with one edge of his ſhove], cuts and divides it longways, 
in reſpect of himſelf, about half an inch aſunder, in theſe 
little cuts ; the water, coming gently from an edge of an 

| Ach and lighter parts 

of the prepared ore firſt, and then the metalline part im- 

mediately after, all falling down into the buddle, where, 

with his bare feet, he ſtrokes it and ſmooths it, that the 

_ and other heterogeneous matter may the ſooner pals 
from it. |" £0009 4 „ SLLES 

When the buddle by this means ook full; the ore is 
taken out; that at the head part, being the fineſt and 
pureſt, is taken out ſeparate from the reſt; as from the 
in the ſame buddle; 


buddle, and of the launder, are mixed together, and car- 
ried to another buddle, and trampled as at firſt, The 
forehead of this laſt buddle, that is, that part of the ore 
which has fallen at the head, is carried to what they 


given to horſes among their oats, will make them thrive z 


a drawing buddle, whoſe difference from the reſt is only 


this, 


* 


; it has no tye, but only à plain floping board, on 
1 once Tr — be ſhovel. 
Tin ore, when it is taken from this, 1s called black - tin; 
and this is found to be compleatly ready for the blowing- 
houſe.  Philſ. Tranf. N”. 69. | 

BUDDLING, the act of cleanſing or waſhing any ore. 
See the article W ASHING, | | | 

- ByupDLING-D1sH, a ſmall, ſhallow veſſel for waſhing 


ores by the hand. 8 | 
| UDGE-BARRELS, among engineers, ſmall barrels 
well hooped, with only one head ; on the other end is 


nailed a piece of leather, to draw together upon firings | de 
like a purſe. Their uſe is for carrying 88 | 


with 2 gun or mortar, being leſs dangerous, and carrie 
with mote eaſe than whole barrels. They are likewiſe 
uſed on a battery of mortars, for holding meal powder. 
BUFF, in commerce, a fort of leather prepared from 
the ſkin of the buffalo, and dreſſed with oil after the man- 
ner of ſhammy. See SHAMMY. oy | 
BUFF ALO, Bulbalus, in zoology, an animal of the 
ox kind, with very large, * crooked, and reſupinated 
orns. 
r It is equal to our largeſt oxen in ſize: the head is very 
large, the forehead remarkably broad, and the aſpect very 
ferce and terrible. The eyes are large and ponent, 
the ears long and patulous, the horns very thick but ſharp 
at the point: the neck is thick, and remarkably ſhort ; 
the fleſh hangs very looſe under the throat : the body is 
more bulky in proportion than our bull, and the legs are 
thicker ; but about equal in length. The colour is 
uſually a blackiſh grey; but in this particular there are 
t varieties, ws 


The buffalo is a native of the Eaſt, but has been in- 


troduced into Italy, and fome other parts of Europe ; 
where it is kept as a beaſt of burden and draught. _ 

BUFFET), a ſmall apartment ſeparated from the reſt 
of the room by ſlender wooden columns, glaſs doors, &c. 
for the diſpoſing china, glaſs, plate, &c. 

BUFFOON, a droll, or mimic, who 
public by his pleaſantries and follies. 

BUFO, the toad, in 200 ie © GAD,.. -.. 

BUFONITX, in natural hiſtory, a kind of extraneous 
foflils, otherwiſe called lycodontes, or wolf's teeth. 
See LYCODONTES. an bar . Te 

BUG, or Bucs, in zoology, the Engliſh name for a 
genus of inſets called by authors cimices. See Cimex. 
OY Bus, the coccus of the orange tree, See 

occus. _ 1 

BUGGASINS, in commerce, a name given to buck- 
rams made of calli ct.. Pi 

BUGGERY: See Sopomy. aeg 

BUGLOSS, Bugloſſum, in the materia medica, a rough 
plant, greatly reſembling borage, and differing from it 
chiefly in the leaves being narrow, leſs prickly, not wrin- 
kled, and in colour a bluiſh green; and in the ſegments 
of the lowers being obtuſe, It grows wild in waſte gar- 
dens, flowers from June to the end of ſummer; and in 
winter dies to the ground, the roots — + rep 

This plant appears to be nearly fimilar to borage, in its 
medicinal qualities as well as in its external form, The 
principal difference ſeems to conſiſt in the leaves being 
ſomewhat leſs juicy, and the roots more mucilaginous. 
The roots, leaves, and flowers, are ranked among the ar- 
= of the materia medica, but are very rarely made 
ule of, | | * | 

Viper's BuGLoss, See Ecurom, © 

BUGULA, bugle, or middle confound, in the materia 
medica, a low plant, with two kinds of ſtalks ; round 
creeping ones, which ſtrike root at the joints; and up- 
right ſquare ones, hairy on two of the oppoſite ſides, al- 
ternately, from joint to joint, bearing looſe ſpikes of blue 
ladiated flowers, of which the upper lip is wanting: the 
leaves are ſomewhat oval, foft, lightly cut about the 
edges, and ſet in pairs at the joints. It is found wild 
in woods and moiſt meadows, and flowers in May. 

The leaves of bugle diſcover, on firſt chewing, a 
ſweetiſh taſte, which is followed by a confiderable bit- 
teriſhneſs and roughiſhneſs. Infufions of them, or the 
preſſed juice, are recommended as vulneraries, or as 
mild aſtringents and corroborants, in fluxes and other 
diſorderz. Some have obſerved, that they do not bind 


diverts the 


e 
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| the belly, like the other conſolide ; but that, on the cbn⸗ 


trary, decoctions of them are gently laxative, and of great 
uſe in phthifes and internal ulcerations. The roots of 
the plant are conſiderably aftringent, as appears both 
from their taſte, and from their ſtriking a black colour 
with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol. 61 

BUILDING, a fabric erected by art, either for devo- 
tion, magnificence, or conveniency. | 

Bv1L.diNG is alſo uſed to ſignify the art of conſtructing 
and raiſing an edifice; in which ſenſe it comprehends the 
expences, as well as the invention and execution of the 
3 8 | 

hree things are chiefly neceflary to be conſidered in 

the art of building, 3 „conveniency, firmneſs, and 
pleaſure; and theſe Sir Henry Wotton conſiders under 
two heads, the ſituation, and the work. | 

As to the fituation, either that of the whole is to be 


conſidered, or that of its parts. In the firſt, regard muſt 


be had to the quality, temperature, and ſalubrity of the 
airz to the quality of the ſoil; to the conveniency of 
water; fuel, cartiage, &c. and to the agreeableneſs of the 
proſpect. 
As to the ſituation of the parts; the chief rooms, ſtu- 
dies, and libraries, ſhould lie towards the Eaſt; thoſe 
offices which require heat, as kitchens, brew-houſesz 
bake-houſes, and diſtillatories, towards the South; thoſe 
that require a cool, freſh air, as cellars, pantries, and 
granaries, to the North; as alſo galleties for paintings, 
muſzums, &c. which require a ſteady light. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans generally ſituated the 
fronts of their houſes towards the South ; but the modern 
Italians vary very much from this rule. And indeed it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to have regard to the country, 
each being obliged to provide againſt its own inconve- 
niences, | | 
The ſituation being fixed on, the next thing to be con- 
ſidered is the work itſelf, under which come firſt the prin- 
cipal parts, and next the acceſſories or ornaments. To 
the principal parts belong the materials, and the form or 


diſpoſition. 


As for the materials they are either ſtone, brick, mor- 
tar, &c. or wood, as fir, cypreſs ; cedar for pillars for up- 
right uſes ; oak for ſummers, beams, and croſs work, or for 
joining and conneQion. Ss 

As to the form and diſpoſition of a building, it is either 
ſimple or mixed. SY Cty 5 

The ſimple forms are either circular or angular. The 
circular form is very commodious, and the moſt capaci- 
ous of any, ſtrong, durable, and very beautiful; but is 
the moſt chargeable of all others, and much room is loſt 
by the bending of the walls, when it comes to be divided 
into apartments ; beſides an il! diſtribution of the light, 
unleſs it be from the center of the roof. For, theſe rea- 
ſons, the ancients employed this form only in their tem- 
ples and amphitheatres, which had no need of compar- 
titions. e e 

As for angular forms, building neither loves many nor 
few angles. The triangle is condemned above all others, 
as wanting both capaciouſneſs and firmneſs, as alſo on 
account of its not being reſolvable, in the internal parti- 
tions, into any other figure than its own: Buildings 
with five, fix, ot more angles, are more fit for fortifica- 
tions than civil edifices. The rectangle, therefore, is 
generally choſen, as pong medium between the triangle 
and the pentagon, &c. But then authors ate in diſpute, 
whether the rectangle ſhould be an exact ſquare, or an 
oblong ;. and Sir H. Wotton prefers the oblong, provid- 
ed the length exceeds not the breadth by more than one 
third. 'As to mixed forms, partly circular, and partly 
angular, a 8 may be df of them, from what 
y faid of ſimple ones. Let the builder, 


- 


% 


has been alrea 


however, remember not to loſe fight of uniformity, while 


he is in purſuit of variety; for theſe two may be very 
well reconciled, as may be obſerved in our bodies, which 
are unifotm in the whole configuration; and yet ſome of 
the members are round, others flat ; ſome prominent, and 
others indented, or retired. | | 4 
Some obſerve, that in building houſes long, the uſe of 
ſome rooms will be loſt.; as they will. take up more for 


entries and paſſages, and will require too much for doors; 
and if the building be a geometrical ſquare; the middle 
| rooms 
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rooms will want light, in caſe the houſe be pretty 1 4 
and therefore they recommend the form of the letter H, a 
form, ſay they, in which the building ſtands firmer againſt 
the weather, and in which the offices may be remote from 
the parlour and rooms of entettainment, and yet in the 
ſame houſe. | 

This figure may ſerve very well for a country gentle- 
man's houſe. ; 

The principal parts of a building are comprized, by 
Baptiſta Alberti, under five heads, viz. the foundation, 
the walls, the apertures, the compartitions, and the co- 
vering ; ſee each under its proper article, as FOUNDA- 
TION, &c. 

The acceſſories or ornaments of a building are fetched 
from ſculpture and painting. In the firſt, care ought to 
be taken that there be not too much of it, eſpecially at 
the entrance; and that both in fine and coarſe pieces of 
ſculpture, and likewiſe in placing figures aloft, the rules 
of perſpective be ſtrictly obſerved. 

In painting, the chief things to be regarded are, that 
the beſt pieces be placed in the beſt lights; and that they 
be ſuited to the intention of the rooms they are uſed in. 

If we compare the modern with the old way of build- 
ing in England, we cannot but wonder at the genius of 
thoſe times. Our fore-fathers were wont to dwell in 
Houſes, moſt of them with a blind ſtair-caſe, low ceil- 
ings, and dark windows ; the rooms built at random, 
without any contrivance, and often with ſteps from one 
to another: whereas the genius of our times requires 
light ſtair-caſes, fine ſaſh-windows, and lofty ceilings, 
with conveniencies far ſuperior to thoſe that houſes in 
ancient days afforded upon an equal quantity of ground. 

BUL, in the Hebrew chronology, the eighth month 
of the eccleſiaſtical, and the ſecond of the civil year; 


the modern Jews call it Morſhevan, and it nearly an- 


ſwers to our month of October. 

BULB, or Bur Bos RooT, among gardeners, ſigni- 
fies a root of a roundiſh figure, and uſually furniſhed with 
fibres at its baſe. 

Bulbous roots are ſaid to be ſolid when compoſed of 
one uniform lump of matter; truncated, when formed of 
a multitude of coats ſurrounding each other ; ſquamoſe, 
when compounded of, or covered with, leſſer flakes ; du- 
plicate, when there are only two to each plant ; and con- 
gerate, when there is a congeries of ſuch roots to each 
plant. 

BULBOCASTINUM. in botany ; fee Buxtux. 

BULBOCODIUM, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of ſix petals of a funnel form; 
the fruit is a triangular acuminated capſulz, with three 
cells containing numerous ſeeds. | 


BULBOSE, or BurBous. See the article BuLs. 


. BULGARIANS, a ſect of heretics, who, among other 


errors, held'that men ought to believe no Scripture but 
the New Teſtament ; that baptiſm was not neceſſary to 
infants; that huſbands who converſed with their wives 
cnn not be ſaved ; and that an oath was abſolutely un- 
lawful. 


BULIMY, among phyſicians, a diſeaſe in which the 


patient is affected with an inſatiable deſire of eating, and 
unleſs indulged often falls into fainting fits. 

A bulimy ariſes from a too contractile force of the 
muſcular coat of the ſtomach, or from very ſharp humours 
contained in it. In ſome the mouth of the ſtomach has 
been found too large, after death, and conſequently the 
aliment was expelled too ſoon. 

In order to cure this diſeaſe, methods muſt be uſed to 
ſubdue the contractile force of the ſtomach, in which in- 
tention, oils, fat meats, milk, almonds, chocolate made 
with milk, and ſweetened with ſugar, will be found of 


- ſervice. If theſe are not ſufficient, opiates muſt be added, 


particularly a dram of theriaca ſhould be given in the 
evening. 

If the bulimy proceeds from a ſharp humour irritating 
the ſtomach, the moſt rational method of cure conſiſts in 
evacuating fuch humour, or correCting its acrimony, and 
then reſtoring the ſtomach and organs employed in di- 
geſtion, to their natural tone and ſtate, that no more may 
be generated. 3 

BULK-HEADS, in naval architecture, certain par- 
titions built up in different places of a fhip, either acroſs 
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or lengthwiſe, to form and ſeparate the various'apare. 
""BULL,; t in agology, the lh 
„Taurus, in ogy, e of r 
See the article Bos. * p | 25 2 25 
Burr, Taurus, in aſtronomy ; ſee the artiele Tay. 
RUS. | The; 
Burlr's-Eve, in aftronomy ; ſee ALDtBAran; 
Burli's-Evs, amongſt ſeamen, a piece of wood bol. 
lowed like a large ring, having the end of a rope ſpliced 
round the outer-edge of it, and another paſſing throu 
the middle of it. Its uſe is to prevent the running rope 
from being chafed or fretted by the other, which confines 


it in a certain ſituation required. 

BuLL-Fincn, in 4 * the Engliſh name of 
the loxia with a black head, and red breaſt, It is about 
the fize of a common ſparrow ; and its wings are ele. 
gantly variegated with black and red. 

BuLL-FRos, the largeſt kind of frog. See Raya, 

BULL, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies a written 
letter, diſpatched by order of the popes from the Roman 
chancery, and ſealed with lead. It is written on 
ment, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a brief. 

Golden BULL, an edi& or imperial conſtitution, made 
of the emperor Charles IV. and eſteemed as the Magna 

harta, or fundamental law of the German empire. 

It is dignified with the epithet golden, from its havi 
a golden ſeal appended to it with cords of red and yellow 
ſilk. On one fide of this ſeal the emperor is repreſented 
fitting on his throne, and on the other the capitol of 
Rome. The original of this edi, which is in Latin, 
and written on vellum, is preſerved at Franckfort. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, where- 
with fire-arms are loaded. See the article Barr. 

BULLION, uncoined gold or ſilver in the niafs. 

Thoſe metals are called bullion, both before and after 
they are refined, when melted down in bars or ingots, or 
in — unwrought body. I 

BULTEL, a term uſed by millers to denote the refuſe 
of meal after dreſſing. 

BULWARK, in ancient fortification, the ſame with 
which the moderns call rampart. See Ramyarr. 

BUNIUM, earth-nut, in botany, a genus of plants 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five inflexo-cordated equal petals. 
It has no pericarpium : the fruit is oval, and diviſible 
into two parts: the ſeeds are two, and of an oval form, 
convex on one fide, and plane on the other. 

BUNT, in naval affairs, the middle part of any ſquare 
fail, from top to bottom ; and hence | 

BUNTLINES are ſmall ropes paſſed up behind the 
yards, and running through a block or pully on the yard, 
reach down before their reſpective fails ; to the foot-rope 
or bottom of which they are faſtened in ſmall holes ofthe 
rope called cringles. Their uſe is to haul the bunt of the 
fail cloſe up to the yard, when it is to be brailed up: or 
furled. See BRAIL and Furr. eg a 

BUNTING, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of the 
embezia. Its head reſembles, in ſome meaſure, that of 
a rail; the chin, breaſt, and belly, are of a yellowiſh 
white ; the throat hath oblong black ſpots; the tail is 
about three inches long, and. of a,duſky red colour. It 
generally fits and ſings upon the higheſt twigs of trees 
and ſhrubs. | 

BUOY, in naval affairs, a ſort of cloſe-caſk or round 
block of wood, faſtened to the anchor by a rope of ſut- 
ficient length to reach up from the anchor, which 1s 
ſunk, to the ſurface of the water. It is: uſed to ſhew 
where the anchor lies, that the ſhip may not come near 
it to entangle the fluke of it with her cable. See ANCHOR- 

A buoy-rope is likewiſe. extremely uſeful in drawing 
up the anchor, when the cable is broke. Buoys are 
uſed to point out ſhallows, rocks, or quick-ſands ; and are 
chained to anchors ſunk in ſuch places, that they may be 
avoided by ſhipping; theſe are generally very large, and 
ſhaped like a cone or ſugar-loaf, called can-buoys : thoſe 
uſed by ſhipping are wide in the middle, and taper to 2 
point at each end, called nun-buoys. Streaming the buoy 
is letting it fall into the water with the buoy-rope, 
the anchor is ſunk from the ſhip. To buoy up the cable 
is to faſten three or four buoys, or pieces of wood, to it 
in different places, to keep it up from the ground when 


rocky or * We preſerve it from being * dn Beck 


BURDOCK, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
xanthium of authors. See XANTHIUM. 

BURGAGE, an ancient tenure-in boroughs, whereby 
the inhabitants hold their lands, &c. of the king, or 
other ſuperior lord of the borough, at a certain yearly 
rent. A dwelling houſe in a borough was alſo anciently 
called a burgage. 

BURGEON, a term uſed by ſome gardeners, in the 
fame ſenſe as bud. See Bup. 

BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, ot a perſon 
who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 

BURGESS is now generally uſed to ſignify the repre- 
ſentative of a borough-town in parliament. X 
BURGGRAVE, properly denotes the hereditary go- 
yernor of a caſtle or fortified town, chiefly in Germany. 

 BURGH-BOTE, a contribution towards the building 
or repairing of caſtles, or walls, for the defence of a bo- 
rough or city. 77 424 
— BURGLARY, a felonious breaking and entering into 
the dwelling-houſe of another perſon, in the night-time, 
with an intent to commit ſome felony, whether the ſame 
be actually executed or not. The like offence committed 
by day is called houſe- breaking. 

: BURGOMASTER, the chief magiſtrate of the great 
towns in Flanders, Holland, and Germany. 

© BURIAL, the interment of a deceaſed perſon, See 
FUNERAL _ 

| BURLESQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed 
by way of drollery and ridicule, to deride either perſons 
or things. 

Both the word and thing ſeem to be modern; though 
ſome maintain that one Raintovius, in the time of 
Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious ſubjects of tragedy 
into ridicule: but, perhaps, this is a much better plea 
for the apes of farce than of burleſque: 

Upon the whole, the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt 
claim to the invention of burleſque. The firſt writer of 
this kind was Bernia, who was followed by Lalli, Capo- 

rali, &c, From Italy it paſſed into France, and became 
there ſo much the mode, that, in 1649, a book appeared 
under the title of, << The Paſſion of Our Saviour in Bur- 
<« leſque Verfe.” Thence it paſſed into England; but 
though one or two have excelled in this ſpecies of writ- 
ing, the good ſenſe of the Engliſh never adopted or own- 
t | 


it. | 

BURN, in ſurgery, implies a ſolution of the conti- 
nuity of a part of the body by the force of fire. | 

When either fire itſelf, or any inſtrument ſufficiently 
heated by the fire, is applied to any part of the body, the 
fibres and ſmall veſſels at the place of contact will in- 
ſtantly eorrugate and burſt, while the blood and other 
contained fluids will be extravaſated, and there ſtagnate 
and corrupt. bo | 

But as burns are attended with conſequences propor- 
tioned to the vehemence of the fire, they may be divided 
into four degrees, The firſt and ſlighteſt is that which 
vccahons heat, pain, and a ſmall veſication of the injured 
part, in a ſhort time. The ſecond degree is when the 
part is inſtantly affected with: prodigions pain and veſrca- 

tion. The third is when the common integuments and 
ubjacent fleſh are ſo burnt, that they ſorm a cruſt. The 
tourth is where every thing is deſtroyed quite down to 
the bone. The third degree reſembles a gangrene, and 
the fourth a ſphacelus : whence it follows, that burns 
very much reſemble inflammations, and are known in 
their reſpective degrees by nearly the ſame figns. 

As a burn is not unlike an inflammation, in regard to 
degrees, ſo the method of cure in both is much the ſame. 
When there happens a flight burn, or one of the firſt de- 
Free, the moſt proper medicines, on all accounts, are re- 
olvents, of which there are two kinds principally to be 
obſerved, the aſtringent and the emollient. Mild aſtrin- 
gents are ſpirit of wine rectiſied, or camphorated : let 
the part affected be immerged in this ſpirit, and carefully 
omented with linen cloths wet therein. [Emollients 


are of linſeed, or ſweet almonds, of olives, of white li- 


lies, of henbane, &c. with theſe the part affected ſhould 
be frequently anointed. The vulgar method of applying 
e burnt part to a candle, or the fire, and keeping it in 

t poſition as long as you can bear it, repeating this 
„ till all ſort of heat and pain is removed, is fre- 
2 ; | 


all the in 


BUR 


quently attended with ſucceſs. The injured part may be 


fomented with water, as hot as the patient can bear it 
till the pain and heat entirely diſappear. | 

When the burn is of the ſecond degree, which is at- 
tended with a bliſter, it ſeems improper to open the veſi- 
cle, or cut the ſkin already lacerated; but the beſt me- 
thod, in this cafe; is, with all the hafte poſſible, to apply 
one or other of the medicines preſcribed in the firſt de- 
gree, and renewing it very frequently : if the pain con- 
tinues, lenitive remedies are to be uſed; here the moſ? 
eligible medicines are the linſeed oil, Mynſicht's oint- 
ment, unguentum nutritum, &c. With theſe the part muſt 
be often anointed ; or they muſt be ſpread on linen, and 
bound to the part affected: as the pain and heat — 
decreaſe, ſome plaſter, as that of red lead, may be applied, 
in order to ſmooth and reſtore the ſæin. If this ſecond 
degree be more intenſe than ordinary, and affects a great 
part of the body, it will be neceſſary forthwith to take 
away ſome blood, in proportion to the violence of the 
burn, even till the patient faints, in order to prevent ex- 
ulcerations, deformities by ſeams, and perhaps a gan- 
grene : after which a ſtrong cathartic ſhould be uſed. 

As to the third degree, in which a cruſt immediately 


covers the burnt part, it 0 very difficult, if not abſolute- | 


a4 impoſſible, to cure it, without a ſuppuration, When 
this happens in the face, all diligence ſhould be uſed to 
prevent deformity, which may be occaſioned by a large 
cicatrix; therefore, in this caſe, the uſe of all plaſters 
and ointments whatſoevet is to be avoided : but you can- 
not be too folicitous in forwarding the caſting off of the 
eſchar, or cruſt, and the evacuation of the matter that 
is concealed under it; yet it ſhould not be torn away with 
the knife, nor ſeparated with the hands: the eafieſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful method is by the uſe of emollients, ſuch 
as have been mentioned already, applied warm, and re- 
peated till the hard cruſts ſeparate from the live fleſh z 
the part ſhould be dreſſed two or three times a day, and 
at each dreſſings if you ſhould obſerve any portion of the 
cruſt tending to a ſeparation from the reſt, it ſhould be 
removed with the forceps, and the remaining cruſt anoint- 
ed with butter, at the ſame time never neglecting 


the uſe of fomentations. The cruſt being taken oft, 


the wound muſt be cleanſed and healed, the firſt of which 
offices may be executed by any mild digeſtive ointment, 
mixed up with mel roſarum: the medicines uſed for 
healing are principally unguentum diapompholygos, vet 
de lithargyrio, &c. but if any portion of the eſchar is left 
under theſe ointments and plaſters, a danger follows of 
making. a deformed cicatrix, from the conſtriction of 
the neighbouring parts, and from the acrimony of the 
confined ſanies. Evacuations by bleeding and purging 
are always to be premiſed, and proper regulations, with 
regard to diet, muſt be complied with: the beſt method 


of encouraging the renovation of the ſkin, is by frequent- 


ly holding the burnt part over the ſteam that riſes from 
boiling water. But as to the fourth degree, which is 
always attended with extreme danger, where the burning 
has penetrated to ſuch a depth as to cortupt and mortify 
all before it, almoſt to the very bone, all remedies are 
vain and uſeleſs, and there is no other way of aſſiſting the 
patient, but by cutting off the affected limb, as is done 
in a ſphacelus. : | 

BURNET, the Englifh name of a plant called pim+ 
pineHa by Linnzus, and tragoſelinum by Tournefort. 

It is a native of this country, and promiſes very great 
advantages as a green ſucculent food for cattle during; 
the winter * ; and the judicious Mr. Rocque 
of obſerving that burnet retains its verdure amidſt 

N of that ſeaſon, reſolved to try, 

the effect of giving it a good culture. He has ſucceedec 
therein to his utmoſt wiſh ; and the plant bids fair to be 
of fingular utitity, where flocks of ſheep are kept, be- 
cauſe, as it preſerves all its leaves unhurt by froſt, the 
farmer may thereby have a conſtant ſtock of green food 
for his ewes and lambs, at a time when turnips and every 
other ſucculent plant may fail him. | 

In deſcribing this plant, Mr. Miller diſtinguiſhes ſevere 
different ſpecies of it; but only three, or perhaps rather 


but two, of them ſeem to be the ſorts proper to be culti- 


vated for the food of cattle. Theſe are; 1. The trago- 
ſelinum majus, umbella candida, greater burnet ſaxifrage, 
ö 1 witk 
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with a white umbel. 2. Tragoſelinum alterum majus, 
another greater burnet ſaxifrage; and 3. The tragoſeli- 
num minus, or leſſer burnet laxifrage. All theſe are 
equally hardy plants, and natives of this iſland : but the 
largeſt ſorts promiſe the greateſt quantity of fodder, and 
therefore ſhould, probably, be preferred by the huſband- 
man. A fourth ſort, which Mr. Miller mentions by the 
title of tragoſelinum radice nigra Germanicum, German 
burnet ſaxifrage with a black root, will probably anſwer 
as well in its native country, Germany, as ours will 
here : and I therefore recommend the trying of it there; 
as I do to other countries, the cultivating of their native 
ſpecies of this plant, in full confidence that they will 
find it anſwer greatly for the winter green food of their 
cattle. Experience has proved that all countries are be- 
nefited by the introduction of foreign plants, as particu- 
larly the lucerne, ſaintfoin, &c. I therefore take this op- 
rtunity of recommending a trial of the German burnet 
ere, and of ours in Germany and elſewhere. 
The firſt of the above-mentioned ſpecies of burnet 
grows naturally in woods, and on the ſide of banks near 
hedges, in ſeveral parts of England. The lower leaves 


of this ſort are winged, and compoſed of three pair of | 


heart-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one: they are 


| ſharply ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe to the mid-rib. 


The lower lobes, which are the largeſt, are near two 
inches long, and one and a half broad at their baſe, and 
are of a dark green. The ſtalks grow more than a foot 
high, dividing into four or five branches; the lower part 
of the ſtalk is garniſhed with winged leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe at the bottom, but ſmaller ; thoſe upon the branches 
are ſhort and trifid ; and the branches are terminated by 


{mall umbels of white flowers, which are compoſed of | 


ſmaller umbels or rays. The flowers have five heart- 
ſhaped petals which turn inward, and are ſucceeded by 
two narrow, oblong, channelled ſeeds. It flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. A variety of this with red 
flowers is frequently found among the other, and riſes 
from. the ſame ſeed. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in dry paſtures in 
many parts of this iſland. The lower leaves of this are 
compoſed of four pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe are roundiſh ; thoſe on the lower part of the leaf 
are about half an inch long, and the ſame in breadth: 
they are indented on their edges. The ſtalks riſe near a 
foot high, and ſend out three or four flender branches, 
which are garniſhed with very narrow leaves. The um- 
bels of the flowers of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former ſort, as are alſo the flowers and feeds, which blow 
and ripen about the ſame time. | 

The third, or ſmaller fort of burnet grows naturally in 
dry gravelly paſtures in ſeveral parts of this country. Its 
lower leaves have five or fix pair of lobes terminated by 
an odd one, and are deeply cut almoſt to their mid-rib, 
in form of wings. The ſtalks are flender, and rife about 
a foot high, ſending out a few branches which have a 
narrow trifid leaf placed at each joint, and are termi- 
nated by ſmall umbels of white flowers compoſed of ſe- 
veral rays ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers of this ſort appear, and its ſeeds ripen, at the 
ſame time as thoſe of the former; but they are ſmaller. 

In the meadows about Windſor, half the graſs is bur- 
net. M. Rocque has experienced, that it will grow in 
the drieſt land : for he has planted ſome of it even in the 

ravel walks in his garden, where every thing elſe is 
| 2949 up in the ſummer; but this never withers ; one 


of the qualities of burnet being to continue in ſap all the 


year. It is the opinion of many who have ſeen the burnet 
of his raiſing, that if this plant is generally cultivated, 
there will never be a fcarcity of hay in England, even 
in the greateſt drought. | 

The land on which it is ſown ſhould be in fine tilth, 
and free from weeds, eſpecially couch- graſs, which is here 
the moſt hurtful of all. A drag, that is to ſay, ſuch a 
fork as the gardeners clean their aſparagus with, 1s the 


deſt inſtrument for extirpating this weed. The dragging. | 


of an acre thus will coſt fix or ſeven ſhillings. If the 
land is poor, it ſhould be dunged, and laid down very 


ſmooth. The ſeed may be covered with a very light 
harrow, for it will not bear to be buried deep, and the | 


ground ſhould then be rolled, that it may be ſmooth for 
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der to leave it rank in the winter; and in this caſe it witf 


threſhed before it is too dry, becauſe it is apt to ſhed; and 
it ſhould afterwards be dried perfectly. 


they never waſte any, One acre will produce u 
of three loads of hay, and above forty buſhels of feeds. 
Horſes are fonder of this ſeed, than they are of oats : and 
Mr. Rocque is of opinion that it is a more proper food 
for thoſe that do not Jabour hard, becauſe it is not of fo 
hot a nature. Burnet bears ſeed twice a year, and will 
| afterwards yield a very good ſpring crop. 
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mowing. It may be ſown at any time between April 28. 
September, F © 3 | April ang 
Ten pounds of burnet ſeed may do for an acre of lang 
but twelve, fourteen, or even fixteen, pounds will be 
better ; becauſe, when burnet is thin, the 
ſo large, that the hay made of them is coarſe. Theſe 
will riſe in eight or nine days after the ſowing. If pre 
numbers of weeds come up with them, it will be lefg 
chargeable to let thoſe weeds grow with the burnet, till 
it is about hve or fax inches high, than to weed or hoe 
it, The whole may then be mowed, and gathered clean 
off; and the quick growth of the burnet afterwards will 
choak all other weeds, The heart of the burnet being 
almoſt within the ground, the ſcythe cannot hurt it 
If the burnet does not grow equally every where 
ſome plants muſt be drawn where they are too thick 
and planted where they are thinneſt: or the vacant 
ſpaces may be ſupplied from the nurſery. If the land 
was not got in good order to ſoy the ſeeds at a proper 
ſeaſon, the burnet may be tranſplanted at Michaelmas 
from this nurſery, and ſet at nine or twelye inches 
1 every way, according to the richneſs of the 
oil. | 
The ſeed fown in May may be mowed at the latter 
end of July. That ſown in June will yield a pretty 
crop, and muſt be cut but once; and the ſame of chat 
which is ſown in July. The plants produced by the ſeeds 
ſown in Auguſt ſhould be mowed, to deſtroy the weeds. 
Theſe mowings may either be given green to horſes, or be 
made into hay. The firſt ſpring cutting will purge horſes; 
and Mr. Rocque believes it will alſo cure the greaſe: but 
it is only the fuſt crop that purges, 


plants grow 


Burnet ſhould be mowed but once the firſt year, in ot- 


ready to feed in February or March, or to mow again 
April. x ; "Max 


If natural graſs grows among the burnet, it may be 


harrowed in the ſame manner as lucerne; for, having a 
| tap-root, the, harrow will not hurt it: but it muſt not 


ploughed, leſt the roots ſhould be broken in the 


ground. 


When the ſeeds of this plant are to be ſaved, is muſt 


neither be fed, nor mowed, in the ſpring. The fred will 
be ripe about the middle of June, when it muſt be 


„like wheat, and threſhed on a cloth. It ſhould be 


Burnet does not loſe its leaves in drying ; and thou 


| the hay made of it be fticky, it will, after threſhing, 


ry agreeable to horſes, which are ſo fond of it, that 


It is not only good for horſes, but alſo for all manner 


of cattle; even for ſwing: and Mr. Rocque has expe- 
rienced another virtue in it, which, is, that, being ſtun 
by a waſp, the leaves of this plant rubbed pretty hard 


upon the part fo injured, immediately took off the in- 
flammation. 


Mr. Worlidge mentions as another excellent quality of 


this plant, that all good houſe-wives hold, as an infalli- 
ble rule, that there never need be bad cheeſe or butter, 
but eſpecially cheeſe, where ſaxifrage grows: from 


whence,” adds he, „it cometh, that the Netherlands 
abound much in that commodity, and only, as is ſup- 


<< poſed, through the plenty of this herb.” Milli“ 
Huſbandry. | 


BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabulum or 


fewel, whereby the minute parts of thoſe bodies are ſe- 
parated from one another, and put into a violent motion 
by the action of the fire. See FIRE. | 


BURNING, or BRENNING, in our ancient cuſtoms, im- 
ies an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ftews by converſing 


with lewd women; and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
what is now called the venereal diſeaſe. 


BuRNING-GLAss, a convex of concave glaſs, com- 
only ſpherical, which being expoſed directly to _=_ = 
collects 


. 1 
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ꝗs all the rays falling thereon into a very ſmall ſpace, 
— the focus, of woes — or any other combuſtible 

matter being put, will be ſet on fire. | i 
Burning-glafles are of two kinds: the firſt, which is 
convex, called lentes cauſtic, tranſmits the rays of light, 
and in their paſſage refraQ, or incline them towards the 
axis, having the property of lens's, and acting according 
to the laws of refraction. The ſecond, which are the 
more uſual, are concave; theſe reflect the rays of light, 
and in that reflection, incline them to a point in their 
axis, having the properties of ſpecula or mirrours, and 
acting according to the laws of reflection. See Mixx oun 

and REFLECTION. | 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Archimedes, by means of a 
concave mirrour, burnt a whole fleet: and though the 
effect related be very improbable, yet does it ſufficiently 
prove ſuch things were then known. The machines 
then uſed, no-body doubts, were metallic and concave, 
and had their focus by reflection; it being agreed that 
the ancients were unacquainted with the refracted foci of 
convex glaſſes. Yet M. de la Hire has diſcovered even 
theſe in the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, where Strepſiades 
tells Socrates of an expedient he had to pay his debts, by 
means of a round tranſparent ſtone, or glaſs, uſed in 
lighting of fires, by which he intended to melt the bond, 
which in thoſe days was written on wax. The glaſs here 
uſed to light the fire, and melt the wax, M. de la Hire 
obſerves, could not be concave, ſince a reflected focus, 
coming from below upwards, would have been very im- 
proper for that cart. a and the old Scholiaſt of Ariſto- 
hanes confirms the ſentiment ; and, indeed, both Pliny 
and Lactantius ſeem to be of this opinion, eſpecially the 
htter, who ſays, that a glaſs ſphere, full of water, and 
held in the ſun, lighted the fire even in the coldeſt wea- 
ther, which inconteſtably proves the effects of convex 
laſſes. | 

p It ſeems difficult to conceive how they ſhould know 
ſuch glafles would burn, without knowing they would 
magnify, which it is granted they did not, till towards 
the clofe of the thirteenth century, when ſpectacles were 
firſt thought on. For as to thoſe paſſages in Plautus, 
which ſeem to intimate the knewledge of ſpectacles, M. 


de la Hire obſeryes, they do not prove any ſuch thing; 


and he folves this, by obſerving, that their burning- 
glaſſes being ſphetes, either ſolid or full of water, their 
toci would be one fourth. of their diameter diſtant from 
them. If then their diameter were ſuppoſed half a foot, 
which is the moſt we can allow, an object muſt be at an 
inch and a half diſtance to perceive it magnified; thoſe 
at greater diſtances do not appear greater, but only more 
confuſed through the glaſs than out of it. It is no won- 
der, therefore, the magnifying property of convex glaſſes 
was unknown, and the burning one known. It is more 
wonderful there ſhould be three hundred years between 
the invention of ſpectacles and teleſcopes, 

Among the ancients, the burning mirrours of Archi- 
medes and Proclus are famous; by one of theſe the 
Roman ſhips beſieging Syracuſe, under the command of 
Marcellus, according to the relations of Zonacas, Tret- 
zes, Galen, Euſtathius, &c. and by the other, the navy 
of Vitalian beſieging Byzantium, according to the ſame 
Zonaras, were burnt to aſhes. | | 

Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning 
mirrours are thoſe of Settala, of Villette, and Tſchirn- 
hauſen, and that by M. Buffon. Settala, canon of Pa- 
dua, made a parabolic mirrour, which, according to 
Schottus, burnt pieces of wood at the diſtance of fifteen 
or ſixteen paces, | 
M. Tſchirnhauſen's mirrour at leaſt equals the former, 
both in bigneſs and effect. The following things are noted 
of it in the Aa Eruditorum. 1. Green wood takes fire 
inſtantaneouſly, ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot extinguitſh it. 
2. Water boils immediately; and eggs in it are preſently 
edible. 3, A mixture of tin and lead, three inches thick, 
drops preſently ; and iron and ſteel- plate becomes red-hot 
preſently, and a little after burns into holes. 4. Things 
not capable of melting, as ſtones, bricks, &c. become 
foon red-hot, like iron, 5. Slate becomes firſt white, 
then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles are converted into a yellow 
glaſs, and ſhells into a blackiſh yellow one. 7. A pumice 

one, emitted from a yolcano, melts in white glaſs : and 


' 
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8. A piece of crucible alſo vitrifies in eight minttes. 9. 
Bones are ſoon turned into an opake glaſs, and earth into a 
black one. The breadth of this mirrour is near three Leip- 
ſic ells, its focus two ells from it; it is made of copper; 
and its ſubſtance is not above double the thickneſs of the 
back of a knife, | 
Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons; made a large mir- 
rour, which was bought by Tavernier, and preſented to 
the king of Perſia; a ſecond, bought by the king of Den- 
mark; a third preſented by the French king to the Royal 
Academy; a fourth has been in England, where it was 
E expoſed. The effect hereof, as found by Dr. 
arris and Dr. Deſaguliers, are, that a ſilVer ſixpence is 
melted in 7“ and , a king George's halfpenny in 16”; 
and runs with a hole in 34. Tin melts in 37, caſt-iron 
in 16”, flate in 30; a foffile ſhell calcines in 7”, a piece 
of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black 
part in 50”, in the white in 54” copper ore in 8“; bone 
calcines in 4”, vitrifies in 33. An emerald melts into 4 
ſubſtance like a turquois ſtone, a diamond weighing four 
grains, loſes ; of its weight: the aſbeſtos vitrifes ; as all 
other bodies will dog if kept long enough in the focus; 
but when once vitrified, the mirrour can go no farther 
with them. This mirrour is forty-ſeven inches wide, an 
is ground to a ſphere of ſeventy- ſix inches radius; ſo that 
its focus is about thirty-eight inches from. the vertex. 
— CE is a compoſition of tin, copper and tin- 
glaſs, 

Every lens, whether convex; plano<cohvex, or con- 
vexo-convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its 
convexity, into a point by refraction; and is therefore 4 
burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderable of this kind is 
that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen: the diameters of 
his lens's are three and four feet, the focus at the diſtance 
of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and half. To 
make the focus the more vivid, it is collected a ſecond 
time by a ſecond lens parallel to the firſt, and placed in 
that point where the diameter of the cone of rays formed 
by the firſt lens, is equal to the diameter of the ſecond; 
ſo that it receives them all; and the focus from an inch 
and a half, is contracted into the ſpace of eight lines, and 
its force increaſed proportionably. | 
This glaſs vitrifies tiles, lates; pumice-ſtones, &c. in 
a moment. It melts ſulphur, pitch, and all roſins, under 
water; the aſhes of vegetables, woods, and other matters, 
are tranſmuted into glaſs ; and every thing applied to its 
focus, is either melted, turned into a calx, or into ſmoke: 
Tſchirnhauſen obſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when the 
matter applied is laid on a hard charcoal well burnt. 

Sir Iſaac Newton preſented a burning glaſs.to the 
Royal Society, conſiſting of ſeven concave glaſſes, ſo 
re; as that all their foci join in one phyſical points 

ach glaſs is about eleven inches and a half in diameter: 


fix of them are placed round the ſeventh; to which the 


are all contiguous ; and they form a kind of ſegment of a 
ſphere, whoſ: ſubtenſe is about thirty-four inches and 3 
half, and the central glaſs lies about an inch farther in 
than the reſt, The common focus is about twenty-two 
inches and a half diſtant, and about half an inch in 
diameter. This glaſs vitrifies brick or tile in 1”, and 
melts gold in 30”. 

In order to account for the natute of burning-glaſſes, 
whether mirrours or lens's, we are to conſider, that when 
the rays of the ſun are ſufficiently condenſed by either of 
theſe, they become ardent, and burn with an intenſity 
proportional to the denſity of the rays in the focus, or 
burning point of the glaſs: this denſity of rays in the 


focus is always as the area of the burning-glaſs directly, 


and the ſquare of the focal diſtance inverſely ; for it is 
manifeſt that the denſity is as the product of the number 
of ſolar rays incident, upon the glaſs, by the area of the 
ſmall ſpace into which the reflected or refracted rays are 
concentered at the focus, But the number of incident 
rays is as the area of the mitrour or lens; and the area of 
the ſmall ſpace into which the rays after reflexion or re- 
fraction are concentered in the focus, being inverſely as 
the ſquare of the focal diſtance, it follows, that the den- 
ſity of the rays, or power of burning, will be as the area 
of the glaſs directly, and the ſquare of the focal diſtance 


inverſely; and conſequently if A and à denote the areas 
l of two propoſed burning: glaſſes, whoſe focal diftances 


are 
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ace F and-f reſpectively, then will P, the power of burn- | common ſun- beams. But this is 10 times: more tam 
ing in the greater, be to p, the power of burning in the Villette's mirrour can effect. * r 
lefs, as A to a F“; hence we have PxaxF*=pxA| Now all this is upon ſuppoſition that the moon is Mg 
x f*; from this equation, the ratio of A to a, or that of |ſphere, and its ſurface perfectly ſmooth, whereas neither 
F to f, may alſo be determined. of theſe things have place in nature; for the moon is nos 

The diameter of the ſun is ſeen from the earth, under |a ſphere but a ſpheriod, and her ſurface very uneven;; on 
an angle of 32' of a degree; therefore the diameter of the both theſe accounts, the reflection of light muſt be-many 
ſolar hot in the focus of Villette's mirrour will be 0.358 times weaker than we have ſuppoſed it; and'accordi gly 
of an inch; for in the iſoſceles triangle ABC (pl. XXXII. M. Bouguer,. by experiments, has found that it is about 

fig. 1.) we have given the angle ABC=32', and the |17 times leſs, or that the denſity of the lunar rays is t0 
erpendicular BD (the focal diſtance) = 38 inches, to that of the ſolar, as 3000000 to 1 ; wherefore, a burni 
Rad AC, the diameter of the ſolar focus. glaſs muſt condenſe the rays from the moon N 

As radius is to the tangent of the angle ABD), ſo is 2 i. e. three millions of times, to make them of 
the focal diſtance BD, to the ſemi-diameter A D of the | ſufficient warmth to raiſe the liquor of the common ther- 
ſolar ſpot = o. 1733 whence AC = 0.3466; but the | mometer; which is an effect almoſt 200 times greater 
diameter of the mirrour was 47 inches: now 47 * 47 = than Villette's mirrour can produce. tk 
2209, and 0.3466 x 0.3466 = 0.12013156 ; wherefore BuRniNnG of Land, a very great improvement in huſ- 
the denſity of the rays in the focus will be to their com- bandry, and 1s not only at this time uſed in many parts 
mon denſity as 2209 to o. 128 164, which ſhews that the |of this and other ie but it has been practiſed from 
mirrour condenſed the ſolar rays eighteen thouſand three | the earlieſt times. Virgil very expreſsly mentions, ang 

hundred and eighty-eight times. | preatly recommends it; and all the old writers of huſ 

Since rays but 35 times denſer than in their natural | bandry ſay much in its praiſe. 5 
ſtate with us, have a power of burning equal to wood- It does not take effect, however, in all ſorts of ground. 
fire, if we divide 18385 by 35, the quotient will be 526; It is not proper for rich ſoils, nor for ſtony or chalky 
therefore ſuch a mirrour will burn with an intenſity of | ones; nor is it a practice often to be repeated on any 
heat 525 times greater than common fire. No wonder, | land, eſpecially where the ſurface is very ſhallow ;. nor 
then, that bodies which remain unaltered by the force muſt corn be {own too long upon the land afterwards ; 
of our greateſt common fires, (as that of a glaſs-houſe, for burning exhauſts the good juices of the land, in ſome 
where gold has been found to lie ſeveral days in fuſion, | degree, as well as the bad ones. It is moſt profitab] 
without any ſenſible loſs of weight) ſhould immediately | uſed to ſuch lands as have laid a long time uncultivated, 
become fuſed, fume away in part, part be diſſipated and | and over-run with rank weeds, ſuch as ſoure graſs, fern, 
driven away in large particles, and remain in the form of | heath, furze, and the like. Some lands, when corn is 
a caput mortuum, all which phænomena have been ob- | ſown upon them, run it up into ſtraw, and make the ears 
ſerved of gold, in the focus of a large burning-glaſs : | but poor and light; theſe are, beyond all others, improy- 
and how rudely ſuch a glaſs would treat the principles of | ed by burning. The uſual methods of ploughing up for 
the chemiſts, and what confuſion it would induce in their | this is with a breaſt-plough, which a man puſhes before 
arithmetic of elements, they will be better certified of, | him, and cuts the turf off the ſurface, turning it over 
when they ſhall attempt to analyſe nature, and reduce | when he has cut it to about eighteen or twenty inches 
ſubſtances to their original principles, by more active] long. The common way is only to pare it about half an 
and effectual means than laboratories at preſent af- | inch thick; but if it be very full of weeds, with ſtubborn 
ford. roots, it is. better to go deeper. 

Notwithſtanding the prodigious denſity of the rays of | I the ſeaſon proves dry, the turf needs no more turn- 
the focus of theſe large burning- glaſſes, yet it has been | ing, but dries as it lies. If it be wet, it is neceſſary to 
always obſerved, that the rays refleted to us by the moon, | ſet it on edge, and keep it hollow till ſuch time as the 
when at full, and concentered in the focus of thoſe glaſſes, wind and air have ſufficiently dried it. It is then to be 
produce no heat that is ſenſible in the leaſt degree, as is | piled up in little heaps, about the quantity of two wheel- 
demonſtrated by holding a thermometer in the focus of | barrows full in each heap ; and if there be much roots 
lunar rays, which always remains without the leaſt ap- | and a good head upon it, there needs no farther care but 
pearance of motion. The reaſon of this will appear by | ſetting it on fire, and the whole heap will be reduced to 
the following calculation, -aſhes ; but if it be earthy and too dead to burn out by 

Let ABD (pl. XXXII. fig. 2.) be the earth, C its cen- | itſelf, there muſt be a heap of furze or heath laid under 
ter, MO the moon, N the center, Ne the ſemi-diameter "_ parcel. 5 
of the moon, which is equal to 1087 5 Engliſh miles, the hen the heaps are reduced to aſhes, they are left 
ſemi-diameter of the earth DC=4ooo miles; the diſtances | upon the place till ſome rain comes to wet them; other- 
of the centers of the earth and moon N C =240000 | wiſe, in the ſpreading, they would all blow away. When 
miles: then ſince the rays of the ſun's light at the moon | they are wetted, the farmer takes the opportunity of a 
are of the ſame denſity as with us (as being parallel); | calm day, and ſpreads them as equally as poſſible over the 
and ſince the lunar rays are only the ſolar rays reflected to | whole land, cutting away the earth a little under the 
us by the convex ſurface of the moon; and laſtly, ſince | heaps, to abate its over-great fertility there. After this, 
parallel rays are reflected by a ſpherical convex ſurface | the land is to be ploughed but ve "22 and the corn. 
in ſuch a manner as to go after reflection —_— from | is to Be ſown upon it only in half the quantity that it 1s 
a point, which is + the radius of the ſphere diſtant from | upon other land; and the later this is ſown the better. 
the vertex (as will be ſhewn under Focus); therefore, | If it be wheat, the beſt time is the latter end of October: 
ſuppoſing the ſurface of the moon to be perfectly ſphe- | for if ſown ſooner, it is apt to grow too rank. The be- 
rical and ſmooth, we compute the denſity of the ſolar | ginning of May is the proper time for cutting the turf 
rays reflected from the moon to the earth, as fol- | off from theſe lands, becauſe there is then time ſufficient 
lows. to get the land in order for ſowing at the proper ſeaſon. 

Let ab, cd, be two parallel ſolar rays falling on the | The whole charge of cutting, carrying, and burning the 

ſurface of the full moon, theſe rays will be reflected to | turf, is generally about twenty-four Malin s an acre. 
the earth in the directions bg and dh diverging from a] The turf is not to be burnt to white = ; for this 
point F in the radius Ne, half way between N and e.] waſtes a great part of its ſalt; it is only to be burnt ſo 
Now the denſity of the rays falling on the moon will be | as to crumble all to pieces, and be in a condition to ſpread 
to thoſe reſſected at the earth's ſurface, as the ſquare of | well upon the land; and it is better that the heaps of it 
gh to the ſquare of 5 4, or as the ſquare of F D to the | ſhould burn ſlowly and gradually than furiouſly. _ 
ſquare of fe; but fe=544 miles, and FD (NC- Some farmers fub up furze, heath, and the like, and, 
CD—Nf=240000—4544) =235456; and the ſquare | covering heaps of them with the parings of the earth, ſet 
of 235456 is to the ſquare of 544, as 187400 to 1 nearly ; | fire to Ken ; others burn the ſtubble of the corn- fields; 
conſequently the denſity of the lunar rays is to that of | and otliers the ſtalks of all ſorts of weeds, and add half z 
the ſolar rays at the earth's ſurface, as 1 to 187400 | peck of unſlaked lime to every buſhel of aſhes. | They 
nearly; therefore a burning- glaſs muſt condenſe the lu- | cover the lime with the aſhes, and leave heaps in this 
nar. rays 187400 times, to make them have tlie head of | manner till there comes ſome rain to ſlake the lime As 
; L 9 P 2 | 
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ler this, they ſpread the mixture carefully over the-frelde 
, * re 3 one great advantage attending this ſort of ma- 
d : which is, that it does not breed weeds like the, 
* mon way with dung, but only fill the ears of the 
= not running them up into ſtalk ; but it is proper 
3 ſome dung to theſe lands at the time of ploughing 


* 


y 


them up for a ſecond or third crop of corn. Mortimer 

ſbandry. 2 | | 
Hguauino, in enamel painting. See ENAMEL Paint- | 
ing. 


gURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſerving | 
ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals 
Of theſe there are different figures, ſtraight, crooked, | 
c. Half burniſhers are uſed to ſolder ſilver, as well as 
to give a luſtre, See the article SOLDERING. - 2th 

3URNISHING, the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing a 

metalline body, by a briſk rubbing of it with a bur- 


to 


N 


ng, the round knob of a horn next a deer's head. | 
BURROUGHS's Machine, a mill or machine for | 
einding and poliſhing. glaſs plates, invented by Mr. 
Burroughs of Southwark ; and for which the Society, for. 
the Encouragement of Arts, gave him a premium of 
ſeventy pounds. s K 12. 
Explanation of plate XXVII. repreſenting Mr. Bur- 
roughs's machine. 1 ee en ee 
This machine conſiſts of a-cog-wheel A, (fig; 1.) 
twelve feet in diameter, carrying ſeventy-twocogs; which 
turn a trundle-head B, one foot four inches in diameter, 
and furniſhed with eight rounds ; arid alſo an horizontal 
ſpur-wheel C, of twelve cogs, and one foot eight inches 
in diameter. The trundle-head B turns a ſpur- wheel D 
of ten cogs, and two feet eight inches in diameter. This 
{pur-wheel has two cranks, a, 6, in its ſhaft; one of which 
a, gives motion to a wooden frame e, about thirty- four 
inches long, and nineteen broad, On the under fide of 
this frame are faſtened by fcrews, twelve pieces of po- 
liſhed metal, each five inches and a half long, and three 
broad, covered with leather; and underneath theſe go- 
liſhers, a glaſs plate, cemented in another frame, is placed 
on the bench d, and poliſhed with tripoli by the motion 
given to the upper frame, by the crank a. The nuts of the 
ſcrews, which faſten the-poliſhers to the upper frame, are 
not ſcrewed cloſe to the wood, in order to give the frame 
room to play; by which contrivance the perpendicular 
riſe of the crank is avoided, and. the motion of the po- 
liſhers always parallel and "yy. The under frame may 
be moved by the hand in any direction without ſtopping 


þ 
; 


"© 
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the machine, by which means the plate, when larger than | 


the poliſhing frame can cover in its motion, will be 
equally poliſhed in every part. * 
The other crank 6 gives motion to two other poliſhers 
marked u, o, which have an alternate motion by the 
bending of the crank; they move upon the = plate, 
and have an equal number of poliſhers, as that. already ; 
deſcribed. | 8 = * ?; 
The ſame crank alſo gives motion to a contriyance re- 
preſented at e, for poliſhing ſpectacle-glaſſes. It con- 
ſiſts of two ſegments of the *. ſphere, one concave and 
the other convex. On the latter, the glaſſes are cemented 
and poliſhed by the former, which is moved by the crank | 
5. The convex ſegment may be moved round by the 
hand, without ſtopping the machine, ſo that all the glaſſes 
on its ſuperfices will be equally poliſhed, 9 
*. 


The other ſpur-wheel by means of 
in its ſhaft, 


ives motion to another frame g, em- 

ployed in hu Ws the glaſs plates. The rod h extended 
from the crank V, to the frame g, is faſtened to the latter 
means of a piv-t, in order to admit of a rotary mo- 

ton, as well as that given it by the crank in a longitudi- 
nal direction. This rotary motion is effected by means 
of a rod of iron i, called a trigger, ſharp at the extremity 
next the frame, where it touches the teeth of an hori- 
zontal ſpur-wheel, or circular piece of wood &, fixed on 
the grinding: plate, hile the other end is extended three 


* 


feet two inches. to the center of motion. — 

But this contrivance, in which the merit of the ma- 
chine principally conſiſts, will be much better conceived 
from a ſmall delineation af 


is the crank marked y, in fig, x. and tut ned by the ſpur, | 


a crank 


it by itſelf, (g, 2.). here F | 


BUS 


feet: two inches Jong. I,-2- roll fixed on the trigger 
for the rod to ſlide on. H the horizontal ſpur-wheel, 


cleven inches in diameter, fixed on the grinding- 
plate, the teeth of which is touched by the trigger, 
but with a very unequal force, as it will wholly, de- 
pend upon the gtinding plate's being farther from, or 
nearer to, the center of motion of the trigger. By this 
ſimple contrivance the grinding-plate has a very com- 
pound motion, never moving exactly in the ſame tract, 
and therefore muſt grind the plates equally in every part. 
geveral attempts have been made by others for producing 
the ſame etch, but without ſucceſs; the grinding: plate 
always following the ſame tract, and canſequently the 
plates were ground unequally. See the articles Gxixp- 
ING and Por ts HTN G Glaſs. F 
' BURSA-PASTORIS, ſhepherd's purſe, in botany, 4 
diſtin& genus of plants, with ſmall tetrapetalous whitiſh 
flowers along the upper part. af the branches, followed 
each by, a triangular, ſeed. vellel, . reſemblipg. a purſe , 
whence its name. The lower leaves are for. the: moſt 
part deeply jagged, like thoſe of dandelion, and, widen 
rom the LED forwards ;_ thoſe on the ſtalks are en- 
tire, and. moſt of them broadeſt. at the bottom, with. a 
little ear on each ſide at the juncture with the ſtalk, 15 


banned, cmmen in waſte grounds, apd fund in Heer 
rom April to the end of ſu mmer. 
This herb has, when freſh, an unpleaſ; nt ſmell, which, 
in drying is dilipated, Its taſte is almoſt merely herba- 
ceous,. An extract made from. the-dry leaves by wate 
is Jomgwhat ungratefully  mucilaginous and ſubſaline ; 
an extract made by reffified foirit has ſomewhat.more of 
an unpleaſant, though weak, taſte 3- :nq; pungency or 
ringency could be perceived, either in the leaves them- 
ſelves or in the extracts ; nor did a decoction of them 
ſtrike any.degree of blackneſs with ſolutien of chalybeate 
vitriol. There does not appear, therefore, to be much 
foundation for the ſtrong ſtyptic virtues, for which thig 
herb has been gegerally recommended by writers on the 
materia medica; or: tor the acrid inflammatory power 
which Roerhaave (miſled, probably: by its botanic affinity 
with muſtard and forme other aęrid vegetables) has aſcribed 
to it. Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia Media. 
- .BURTHEN.,, in naval,affairs, the weight or meaſure 
of any ſpecies of goods, &c; that a fhip will par, 
BURTON, among ſeamen, a ſmall tackle to be moyed 
any where, to hoiſt up or draw alang bodies of little 
weight; alſo, to draw tight the ſmaller ſhrouds and 


ays. EW | 1 5 
BUSHEL,; a meaſyre of capacity for .dry things, 25 
grain, fruits, dry pulſe, &c. containing four pecks, or 
eight galldns, or one-eighth of a quarter. oy 
- A buſhel, by 12 Henry VII. c. 5. is to contain eight 
gallons of wheat; the gallon eight pounds of troy- 
weight; the ounce twenty ſterlings, and the ſterling 
thirty-two grains, or corns of wheat growing in. the 
midſt of the ear. See. the articles Rn an 
WriIchr. 3 t 
At Paris, the buſhel is divided into two half buſhels ; 
the half buſhel into. two quarts z the quart into two half 
quarts,z the half quart into two litrons; and the litron 
into two half litrons. * 3 
„BU SKIN, a kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat in manner of a 
boot, and adapted to eithet foot, and worn by either 
ſex. . 


This part of dreſs, covering both the foot and mid-leg, 
was tied underneath the knee; it was very rich and fine, 


| and principally uſed, on the ſtage by actors in tragedy. It 


was of a quadrangular form, and the ſole was ſo thick, as 
that by means thereof, men of the ordinary ſtature might 
.be raifed to the,pitch.and elevation of the heroes they 


| perſonated. The colour was generally purple on the 


ſtage: and was enn rom the ſock, worn in 
comedy, that being only a low common ſhoe. The 
buſkin ſeems. to have been worn, not only by actors, but 
by girls, to raiſe Ft travellers and hunters 
allo made uſe of it, to defend themſelves from the 
mire. | 

In claffic authors, we frequently find the buſkin uſed 
to ſignify tragedy itſelf, in regard it was a mark of tra- 
gedy on the ſtage. 


* C in the ſame figure. 


is the trigger, three 


It is alſo uſed to imply a lofty ſtrain, or high ſtyle. 
| 1 . 


* BUSS, in maritime affairs, a ſmall ſea veſſel, uſed by 
us and the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, commonly from 
forty-eight to ſixty tons burden, and ſometimes more : a 


buſs has two ſmall ſheds or cabbins, one at the prow, and 
the other at the ſtern ; that at the prow ſerves for a 


kitchen. 

BUST, or BusTo, in ſculpture, &c. a term uſed for 
the figure or portrait of a perſon in relievo, ſhewing only 
the head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, the arms being lopped 


off: it is uſually placed on a pedeſtal or conſole. 


BUSTARD, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a 
genus of birds, called by authors otis. See Oris. 

BUSTUARII, in Roman antiquity, gladiators who 
fought about the buſtom, or funeral pile of a deceaſed 
— of diſtinction, in the ceremony of his obſe- 

uies. 

BUTCHER- BIRD, in ornithology, the Engliſh name 
of the lanius. See LAN ius. 

BuTcntr's-BRooM, Ruſcus, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle Ruscus. 

BUTLER, Buticularius, the name anciently given to 
an officer in the court of France, being the ſame as the 
grand echanſon, or great cup-bearer of the preſent 
times. 

BuTLER, in the common acceptation of the word, is 
an officer in the houſes of princes and great men, 


whoſe principal buſineſs is to look after the wine, 


plate, &c. 

BUTMENTS, in architecture, thoſe ſupporters or 
rops on or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. See 
RIDGE. 

BUTMENT is alſo the term given to little places taken 
but of the yard or ground-plot of a houſe, for a buttery, 
ſcullery, &c. | 

BUTTOMUS, the flouring-buſh, in botany, a genus 


bf plants, the flower of which conſiſts of fix roundiſh, 


concave, fading petals, alternately exterior, ſmaller, and 
more acute. The fruit conſiſts of fix oblong, gradually 
attenuated capſules, erect, of one valve, opening inwards, 
atid containing ſeveral oblong cylindric ſeeds, obtuſe at 
both ends. The herb is ſaid to be of an aperient and de- 
obſtruent quality. | 

BUTT, in naval affairs, the end of any plank in a 
ſhip's fide, which cloſes with another: when a plank is 
looſened at one end by the labouring of the ſhip, or other 
accident, it is ſaid to be ſtarted. 

BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, prepared or ſe- 
parated from milk by churning it. For the manner of 
making butter, ſee the article DAIRY. 

The word is formed from the Greek, Bx&7upoy, which 
is compounded of Bzg, a cow, and reg, cheeſe, 2 

BuTTER, among chemiſts, a name given to ſeveral 
preparations, on account of their nt reſembling 
that of butter; as butter of antimony, of arſenic, of wax, 
of lead, of tin, &c. | 

BuTTER-Bumy, in zoology, a bird of the heron 


kind, more uſually called bittern. See the article B1T- - 


TERN. 

BuTTER-BUR, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ge- 
nus of plants, called by authors petaſites. See the ar- 
ticle PET A SITES. 

BuTTER-F1$H, a name given to the gunnellus of au- 
thors. See GUNNELLUS. 

BUTTERFLY, the Engliſh name of a numerous 
genus of inſects, called by zoologiſts papilio. See Pa- 
PILIO. 

BuTTERFLY-FI1sH, a ſpecies of the blennius of ich- 
thyologiſts, with a furrow between the eyes. It is com- 
mon in the American ſeas. | 

BuTTERFLY-FLOWER, a name given by ſome to the 
orchis of botaniſts, 

BUTTERFLY-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh 
name of a ſpecies of voluta. | 

BUTTERIS, in the menage, an inſtrument of ſteel, 
fitted to a wooden handle, wherewith they pare the foot, 
or cut the hoof of a horſe. 

BUTTER-MILE, a kind of ſerum that remains be- 
hind, after the butter is made, Of this curds may be 
made, which are good when eat either with cream, wine, 
ale or beer. And the whey kept in a clean ſtrong veſſel, 
is an excellent cooling, wholeſome drink, tp be uſed in 


the ſummer inſtead of other drink, and wi | 
thirſt better than beer. g n che 
. 8 is gy an excellent food, in the 
ring eſpecia and is particularly rec ; 
hegtc ram. 1 2 e 
UTTER-WoRT, in botany, the Engliſh 

diſtin genus of plants, called by botaniſts re all 
See the article PiNGUICULA. , | 

BUTTERY, a room in the houſes of noblemen and 
gentlemen, belonging to the butler, where he depolites 
the utenſils belonging to his office, as table linen, na 
kins, pots, tankards, glaſſes, cruets, ſalvers, Grooms. 
knives, forks, pepper, muſtard, &c, 

BUTTOCK, in naval architecture, the round parts 
of a ſhip behind, under the ſtern, terminated by the coun 
ter above, and the after-part of the bilge below. 4 

BUTTON, an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe 
ate too well known to need deſcription. 

uttons are made of various materials, as mohai 
horſe-hair, metal, &c. : * =; 

Method of making common Burrows. — Common but. 
tons are 1 made of mohair; ſome indeed are 
made of ſilk, and others of thread; but the latter are a 
very inferior ſort. In order to make a button, the mo- 
hair muſt be previouſly wound on a bobbin; and the 
mould fixed to a board by means of a bodkin thruſt thro 
the hole in the middle of it. This being done, the work. 
man wraps the mohair round the mould in three, four, or 
ſix columns, according to the button. g 

Horſe- Hair BuTToNs. The moulds of theſe buttons 

are covered with a kind of ſtuff compoſed of filk and 
hair; the warp being belladine ſilk, and the ſhoot horſe. 
hair. This ſtuff is wove with two ſelvedges in the ſame 
manner, and in the ſame loom as ribbands. This ſtuff 
is cut into ſquare pieces proportional to the ſize of the 
button, wrapped round the moulds, and their ſelvedges 
ſtitched together, which form the under part of the 
button, 
Cleanſing of BuTTONs, A button is not finiſhed when 
it comes from the maker's hands; the ſuperfluous hairs 
and hubs of filk muſt be taken off, and the button ren- 
dered gloſſy and beautiful, before it can be ſold. This 
operation is performed in the following manner : 

A quantity of buttons are put into a kind of iron ſieve, 
called by workmen a fſinging-box. Then a little ſpirit 
of wine being poured into a ſhallow iron diſh, and ſet on 
fire, the workman moves and ſhakes the finging-box, 
containing the buttons, briſkly over the flame of the ſpi- 
rit, by which means the ſuperfluous hairs, hubs of ſilk, 
&c. are burnt off, without damaging the buttons. Great 
care however muſt be taken that the buttons in the ſing- 
ing- box be kept continually in motion; for if they are 
" ered to reſt over the flame, they will immediately 

urn. 

When all the looſe hairs, &c. are burnt off by the flame 
of the ſpirit, the buttons are taken out of the ſinging- 
box, and put, with a proper quantity of the crumbs of 
bread, into a leather bag, about three feet long, and of a 
conical ſhape; the mouth or ſmaller end of which being 
tied up, the workman takes one of the ends in one hand, 
and the other in the other, and ſhakes the bag briſkly, 
with a particular jerk. This operation cleanſes thc 
buttons, renders them very gloſſy, and fit for ſale. 

Gold-Twiſt Burroxs. The mould of theſe buttons is 
firſt covered with filk in the ſame manner as that of 
common buttons. This being done, the whole is covered 
with a thin plate of gold or filver, and then wrought 
over in different forms with purle and gimp. The former 


| is a kind of thread compoſed of ſilk and gold- wire twiſted 


together ; and the latter, capillary tubes of gold or filver, 
about the tenth of an inch in length. Theſe are joined 
together by means of a fine needle filled with ſilk, thruſt 
through their apertures, in the ſame manner as beads or 


bugles. 
Explanation of Plate XXVIII. 

The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a ſec- 
muy a mohair-button maker's ſhop, with perſons at 
work, | 

Fig. 1. A workman looking at the face of a button 
which he has juſt covered with mohair, ſilk, &c. from 


the reel which is placed before him by means of an iren 
bodkin, 


BUT 


\ odkin, fixed vertically in a hole of the table. The table | 


; rally of a hexagonal form, that fix perſons may 
3 it At the ſame time; but to avoid confuſion, two 


| repreſen ted in the figure. a 
* . ſewing the urle and other ornaments 
upon the button, She has before her a ſmall box, with 
a drawer in it, hung to the border of the table. In the 
middle of the table is a box for holding the purles, 
gimps, &c. for ornamenting the buttons. 

Fig. 3- A woman making what are generally called 
Brandenburgs. The work has a great affinity with lace 
making. It is made upon a broad and thin piece of 
+ + into a circular form, in order to embrace the 
knees of the perſon who performs the work. The bob- 
bins paſs from one fide to the other, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe in making lace do upon the cuſhion. 

Fig. 4. A workman making the round twiſts with 
which the middle parts of the Brandenburgs are decorated. 


Lower Compartment of the Plate. 

Fig. 1. a, a double broach or bodkin. b, a ſingle 

ach. ** 

* 2. Two views of the little box hanging before 
the perſon, fig. 2, in the upper compartment: the one a 
view of the fore-part, with the drawer partly out; and 
the other of the back part. 

Fig. 3. The ſinging-box, and the place for holding 
the ſpirit ſeparated. EO a 

Fig. 4. A block in which four broches which receive 
a certain number of reels filled with ſilk, mohair, &c. 

Fig. 5. The table in perſpeCtive. | 

Fig. ö. The ſtool uſed by the perſon, fig. 4, in the 
upper compartment. | a 

The manner of making Metal Burroxs. The metal 
with which the moulds are intended to be covered is firſt 
caſt into ſmall ingots, and then flatted into thin plates or 
leaves, of the thickneſs intended, at the flatting-mills ; 
after which it is cut into ſmall round pieces proportion- 
able to the ſize of the mould they are intended to cover, 
by means of proper punches on a block of wood covered 
with a thick plate of lead. Each piece of metal thus cut 
out of the plate is reduced into the form of a button, by 
beating it ſucceſſively in ſeveral cavities, or concave 
moulds, of a ſpherical form, with a convex puncheon of iron, 
always beginning with the ſhalloweſt cavity or mould, and 
proceeding to the deeper, till the plate has acquired the 
intended form: and the better to manage ſo thin a plate, 
they form ten, twelve, and ſometimes even twenty-four to 
the cavities,. or concave moulds, at once, often nealing 
the metal during the operation, to make it more ductile, 
os plate is generally called by workmen, the cap of the 

utton, x 

The form being thus given to the plates, or caps, they 
ſtrike the ade impreſſion on the convex fide by means 
of a ſimilar iron puncheon in a kind of mould engraven 
en creux, either by the hammer, or the preſs uſed in coin- 
ing. The cavity of mould, wherein the impreſſion is to 
be made, is of a diameter and depth ſuitable to the ſort 
of button intended to be ſtruck in it ; each kind requiring 
a particular mould. Between the puncheon and the plate 
is placed a thin piece of lead, called by workmen a hob, 
which greatly contributes to the taking off all the ſtrokes 
of the engraving ; the lead by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, 
eaſily giving way to the parts that have relievo; and as 
ealily inſinuating itſelf into the traces or indentures. 

he plate thus prepared makes the cap or ſhell of the 
button, The lower part is formed of another plate, in 
the ſame manner, but much flatter, and without any im- 
preſſion. To the laſt or under plate is ſoldered, a 
ſmall « i made of wire, by which the button is to be 
ened, 

The two plates. being thus finiſhed, they are ſoldered 
together with ſoft ſolder, and then turned in a lathe. 
Generally indeed they uſe a wooden mould, inſtead of 
the under plate; and in order to faſten it, they paſs a 
thread or gut a-croſs, through the middle of the mould, 
and fill the cavity between the mould and the cap, with 
cement, in order to render the button firm and ſolid ; for 
the cement entering all the cavities formed by the relievo 
of the other ſide ſuſtains it, prevents its flattening, and 
preſerves its boſſe or deſign. Ry 


| Explanation of Plate XXIX. 
The upper compartment of the plate repreſents the 


, 


_ of a mietal-button maker. 
Fig. 1. is a workman forming the pieces of metal, after 
they are cut out of the plate, in the mould : a, the block : 
b, the mould. ; | 

Fig. 2. A workman employed in filling the caps of the 
buttons formed by the workman, fg. i. Theſe caps ate 
placed with their concave fide ipwards, in a ſhallow veſſel 
filled with ſand, over a chaffin-diſh of coals. When the 
cement is melted in the cap, he applies the mould to the 
cap, while the cement is hot, and having fixed the mould 
in its proper place, takes the button out of the ſand with 
a pair - nippers, and places it on the table, where it lies 

cold, 

Fig. 3. A workman tuthing the buttons in a lathe, 
after they have undergone the operation of the work- 
man, fig. 2. 

Lower Compartment of the Plate. 

Fig. 4. E F, GH, are punches of different ſizes for 
cutting the ſmall pieces of metal from the plates. 

A B, a ſection of one of thoſe punches. "PEF 

D, D, ſmall pieces of metal cut out of the plate by the 
above punches. | 

R, a piece of one of the plates formed at the flatting- 
— c. c, c, c, c, c, holes whence the pieces D, D, were 
taken. ä | 

Fig. 5. A plain mould. M, the face or upper part of 
the mould. N, the tail, or that part which goes into 
block. T, the cavity, or hollow part of the mould. IK, 
a puncheon fitted to the above mould. Several of the 
ſmall pieces (as D, D, fig. 4. cut from the plate R) are 
placed on one another, as at L, and put into the hollow 
part of the mould T, and forced in by the puncheon IR, 
driven by the hammer repreſented fig. 7. by which means 
the caps become convex on one ſide, and concave on the 
other, as repreſented at O. After this they are placed in 
the mould, Je: 6. engraven en creux, and driven by a 
18 tted to it, where they acquire the intended 
relievo. 

Fig. 6. PQ, a mould engraven en creux. 

V, X, puncheons engraven in relievo. 

Fig. 7. The hammer uſed in making the caps, &c. of 
the buttons. | 

Fig. 8. a, b, c, d, four different manners of ranging the 
threads or guts in the moulds of buttons. 

Fig. 9. et i, profile of a button ready to be ſet ; which 
conſiſts in bending the parts i i, of the cap, round the 
upper part of the mould e, as repreſented at f. The prin- 
cipal part of this is done in the lake, g; the cap or upper 
part of the button. Y, the under part of the ſame button. 
, the ſame ſeen in profile. 

Fig. 10. A ſhallow veſſel of copper. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, caps 
of buttons placed on the ſand, with which the bottom of 
the veſſel is covered, as mentioned in the upper compart- 
ment, fg. 2. | 

Fig. 11. A pair of nippers for taking the caps of the 
buttons out of the ſand, when the cement is melted: 

Fig. 12. A mandrel for poliſhing buttons. 

Fig. 13. abc, a lathe for ſetting and poliſhing buttons. 
a, the mandrel to which the under part of the button is 
fixed. e, the burniſher or tool by which the ſetting is 
performed. fg, the ſcrew of the lathe, by which the but- 
ton is fixed to the mandrel d. | 

Fig. 14. The female ſcrew of the mandrel, a, the male 
ſcrew by which it is faſtened. 

Fig. 15. The burniſher or tool uſed in ſetting and po- 
liſhing the edge or rim of the button. JT 

Fig. 16. A piece of wood, covered with buff leather, 
for poliſhing the caps, or upper parts of the buttons, 

BuTTon-MovuLD, the, piece of wood, &c. covered 
with mohair, ſilk, metal, &c. 5 85 

Manner of making BuTToNn-MoutDs. The wood is 
firſt ſown into pieces of a proper thickneſs ; and then the 
moulds turned out of theſe pieces by means of tools called 
piercers, of various forms and dimenſions, according to 
the nature and fize of the moulds intended to be made. If 
the moulds are very ſmall, they are turned in a ſmall 
lathe, by means of a bow]; but if large, in a lathe turned 


by 


BU T 3 B Y'S 


by a wheel, as one man cannot turn the lathe with his BUXT ON-WELLS, a place much frequented n a6. 
foot, and manage the block of wood at the ſame time; at count of its celebrated medicinal waters; which-are the 
leaſt not with that facility or diſpatch as in the other [hotteſt in England, next to Ba. 
nn | n Theſe waters greatly promote digeſtion, unſeſ they AY 
8 © Plate XXX are drank too long; in which caſe they relax che. ſtomach, . 
Explanation of Fla . | and retard all digeſtion: they are well adapted 3 
The upper compartment of the plate repreſents the | ſtructions of every kind, whence my produce furprifing 2 
ſhop of a button- mould maker, with the men employed effects in gouty, Theumatie, and ſcorbutig painsg 
in the different parts of that trade. | their irritation and effects are relaxation and dilutiagg ; 
Fig. 1 and 2, two men employed in awing the wood | and wherever theſe are indicated, this water will be ofa 
into pieces of a proper thickneſs for the moulds. greateſt ſervice: it is of great benefit to thaſe obſſru dings. 
Fig. 3 and 4, the workman, aſſiſted by a woman, em- which ariſe from a ſharpneſs, ſaltneſs, or :earthinefs of - 
ployed in making the moulds of ſmall buttons. It is the blood and lymph, or from an accidental diſpoſitions 
done by means of a bow, which turns a piercer, in the |a rare faction o : the blood, As this water is wart, big 1 
manner of a ſmall lathe, by which means the piercer cuts | impregnated with a mineral ſteam, vapour, on (pint, my 
the moulds out of the flat piece of wood prepared for that | ſignally beneficial in cramps, convulſions, dry | 
purpoſe, _ | bilious cholic, ſtiffneſs, &c, \,"_ 1, 
Þ the uſe g. 


1 
ig. 5, 6, and 7, workmen employed in turning or They adviſe both drinking and bathing in 
cutting out the moulds of large buttons, | | theſe waters; but the latter is of bad conſequence in the 

| gout, inward inflammations, fevers, dyſentery, large 
| Lower Compartment of the Plate. | and inward tumours, or in an outward - preſſure. oft 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, piercers of different kinds and di- body. | | A os 
menſions; ſome are for making different holes in the | As to the age, ſex, and conſtitution of the patient the 
mould; and others for giving it at the ſame time the con- particular lightneſs and purity of theſe waters recommend 
cave or convex form, either on the top or bottom of the | their uſe, as ſafe and ſucceſsful to almoſt every body in 
> of 1} © 


mould. whatever circumſtances, . Rs” 

8. A hand-faw. | BUXUS, the Box-Tree, in botany, a genus of ever- 
9. A pair of calibers. | _ ſhrubs, with numerous branches, clothed with 
10. A pair of pincers. rm, ſhining, ſomewhat oval leaves: the wood is ofa - 
11. A, B, chiſſels of different forms. yellow colour, and more compact and ponderous tha . 
12. C, D, other ſort of chiſſels. [any of the other European woods: the flowers att im. 
13. E, F, ſpindles uſed in turning. : perfect; the fruit, which grows on a diſtinct part ofthe 
14. A block of wood. | tree, is a green berry, divided into three cells, contain. 
15. A gage for cutting the pieces of wood to a proper [ing fix ſmall ſeeds. It is found wild in ſome parts of. 

thickneſs. England. c 
16. A hammer. he leaves of this tree have a faint unpleaſant ſmell, 
17. A cleaver. | |which is in great part diffipated in drying, and 
18. A raſp. | ſtrongly impregnates water in diſtillation : their taſte js 
BuTToN, among gardeners, denotes a flower or cluſter | ſomewhat of the bitter kind, very ſtrong, and 

of leaves not yet expanded. nauſeous. It is ſaid that their efluvia are narcotic ;'and 


Buttons are a kind of ova, out of which ariſe either |that the leaves in ſubſtance, and infuſions or decoctions of 
leaves alone, or intermixed with flowers. Leaf buttons | them, are aperient and purgative. | 
are ſmaller and more pointed than flower buttons, which | The wood gives a bright yellow tincture to ſpirituous 
are bigger and rounder, Among trees which bear kernel | menſtrua, and a paler yellow to water. Chewed, in ſub- 
fruit, each button produces ſeveral flowers; and among ſtance, it ſcarcely diſcovers any taſte : an extract made 
ſtone fruit-trees, each button yields but one flower, from it by rectified ſpirit, which amounts to little more 

BuTToN, in fencing, Ganifies the end or tip of a foil, | than one fifteenth part of the weight of the wood, is 
being made roundiſh, and uſually covered with leather, | weakly bitteriſh : by water was obtained nearly one thir- 


to prevent making contuſions in the body.  [tieth its weight, of a ſtronger taſted, ungratefully ſaline 
BuTToN, in building, denotes a ſlight faſtening for a | extract. From theſe experiments, it may be preſumed, 
door or window, made to turn on a tail. that boxwood contains little active matter; and that this 


if BUTTON of the Reins of a Bridle, is a ring of leather, matter is not of the pungent reſinous, but of the ſaline 
i with the reins put through it, running along the kind; and conſequently that it differs greatly from gua- 
4 length of the reins. | iacum wood, to which it is by many writers ſuppoſed to 
BuTTon, Antennæ, a name given by naturaliſts to thoſe be ſimilar. | 
antennæ, or horns, as they are called, of butterflies, >" BUZZARD, Buteo, in ornithology, the _ 1g 
which are ſlender and terminated at the top by a ſort of | of ſeveral ſpecies of the hawk-kind, diſtinguiſhed from 
button, in form of an olive, or part of one, each other by particular epithets; as, 1. The bald buz- 
BUT TRESS, a kind of butment built archwiſe, or a | zard, with blue legs. 2. The common buzzard. 3. The 
maſs of ſtone or brick, ſerving to prop or ſupport the | honey buzzard. 4. The ſubbuteo, or the hen-harrier, 
ſides of a building, wall, &c. on the outſide, where it is | and the ring-tail. 5. The moor-buzzard, &. 
either very high, or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on BY-LAWS, or Bye-Laws, private and peculiar laws 
the other ſide, as a bank of earth, &c. | for the good government of a city, court, or other com- 
Buttreſſes are uſed againſt the angles of fteeples and | munity, made by the general conſent of the mem- 
other buildings of ſtone, &c. on the outſide, and along | bers. | | 44 
the walls of ſuch buildings as have great and heavy roofs, | BYRLAW, or BuxLaw-Laws, in Scotland, are 
which would be ſubject to thruſt the walls out, unleſs | made and determined by neighbours elected by common 
very thick, if no buttreſſes were placed againſt them : they | conſent in byrlaw-courts. The men, choſen as judges, 
are alſo placed for a ſupport and butment againſt the feet | are called byrlaw or burlawmen, and take cognizance 
of ſome arches that are turned acroſs great halls, in old | complaints — neighbour and neigbbour. 
palaces, abbeys, &c. k  BYSSUS, in botany, a genus of moſſes, conſiſting of 
The theory and rules of buttreſſes are one of the defi- | plain, fimple, capillary filaments, . 1 
derata in architecture; but the ſize and weight of them The byſſus is the moſt imperſect of all vegetables, no 
ought to be in proportion to the dimenſions and form of part of its fructification having been hitherto diſcovered: 
the arch, and the weight which is ſuperincumbent on it. | its filaments are uniform, and often ſo fine as to be ſcarce 
As to the weight of the materials, both on the arch and | diſcernible fingly ; though, in a cluſter, they make a kind 
in the buttreſs, it is not difficult to calculate: but it may | of fine down. Poraniſts are not agreed whether the byſſus 
be objected, that there may be a ſenſible difference as to | be properly a moſs or fungus. 323 is of the latter 
the ſtrength and goodneſs of the mortar, which may, in opinion, and the generality of botaniſts of the former. 
' ſome meaſure, compenſate for the weight of the but- Pn thinks it is of a middle nature, between 


ew. See BRIDGE, _ | This 
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This difference of opinion probably aroſe from hence, 


J 


Bvssus, in antiquity, that fine E 


gyptian linen whete- 


that authors have confounded two very diſtinct vegetables | of the tunics of the Jewiſh prieſts were made. 


under the Name byſſus - the one, the filamentoſe bodies, 


Philo ſays, that the byſſus is the cleareſt and moſt 15855 


above, which are the only true byſſi; and the tiful; the whiteſt, ſtrongeſt; and moſt 7 linen 3 
other, the duſty matter found on rotten vegetables, con- that it is not made of any thing mortal 
, bl 


'that is to ſay, of 


Gfting of ſmall globules. The byffi are nearly allied to | wool, or the ſkin of any — but mat k comes dut 3 


f finer, ſhorter, and more tender 
mM Sioving in water as the KA do. 


hich hawever differ, as con- the earth and becomes ſtill whiter, - and more ſhining, 
wo — filaments, and 2 it is waſhed as it ſhould be. 


BYZANT, or Terre Bee Ber air: 3 


** g 14 
5 * a 14 qr 141 (140 507 n 
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phabet, is pronounced like 4, before the vowels 
4% a,o, and u; but like; s, beſore : and . 

As an abbreviature, C. s for Caius, — Cz- 
far, condemno, &c. and C C for conſulibus-. 

As a numeral, C ſigniſies 100, | CC 200, os. + 

C, in muſic, pl: after the cliff, intimates, that the 
muſic | is in common time, which is eithet quick or flow, | to 
as it is joined with e or adagio: if * it is uſu- 
ally adagio. 

(the C1 be croſſed or turned, the firſt — the air 
to be played quick, and the laſt very quick. 

CAA , 2 ſquare ſtone edifice in — temple of Mec- 
ea, ſuppoſed to have been built by Abraham and his ſon 
Iſhmael ; being the part principally reverenced by the 
Mahometans, and to which they wage direct themſelves 
in prayer. 4 303 lo cn 

The word is Arabic, Caaba, and Saale Aa amin 
tion which ſome will have given to this building, on ac- | uſed 
count of its height, which ſurpaſſes. that of the other 
buildings i in Mecca; but others, with more: — 
derive the name from the quadrangular form of this 
ſtructure. 

The length of the caaba i is about twenty-four qubits, 
its breadth twenty-three, and height twenty-ſeven cubita; 
the door, which is on the eaſt- Ge, is four; cubits from 


on The third! er ſecond conlbbcat of the al- | 


the ground, and the floor level with the hottom of the 


door. In the corner next this door is the famous black 
ſtone, which is ſet in ſilver, and exceedingly r reſpected by 
the Mahometans, 'Theypilgrims kiſs it with, great devo- 
tion, and it is by ſome called the right hand: of. God on 
earth. It is fabled to be one of the precious: ſtones of 
Paradiſe, which fell forts the earth with Adam, and 


being taken up again at the kluge wn 2 — 
the angel 2 to Abrahar f 


wh 
the caaha**? It Was at firſt Re tha than pag grew | 


black long ago . ſay by the touch ofia / menſtruous | 


woman, others by the ſins mankind, others by the nu - 
merous kifſes of the devotees... On the north · ſide of the 
caaba, within a ſemicixcular: incloſure, lies the white 
ſtone, ſaid to be the ſepulchre 2 1ſbmgel, wbich receives 
the rain water that falls off the caaba, by a ſpout former- 
10 of a6, bi hree octang loes 
roof, ſupported within by t ular,pillars of aloes 
wood, between 2 5 by 65 of iron, hang ſome ſilver 
lamps. The outſide is covered. with rich black damatk; 


adorned with an embroidered, border of gold, which is 


changed every year, and was formerly ſent by ne 
afterwards by the ſultans ol Egy t, but now provided by | 
the Turkiſh, « emperors. 25 mall diſtance; from the 


caaba, of the eaſt-ſide, is 92 32 * or place of Abra- 
Nn, where" chere is another ſtone wherein they pretend 


ut now of. gold, Tae caaba has a dpuble 


514 


vm 
Where it — hids'For ee with wha pats 
. chat n roſe and fell of iefelf; as he 
 CAAMINI,: ini botaul the EVE? b which the g 
niards call the ener . of paraguay-tca See tht 2 
Pen rl. 2 Een d 
CAB, or Las, a ae meaſure of Sed wor 
9 part * ne ſeah; of en eighteent its of f the 


* cab of wine mige ng Engliſh pints; the cab 
of .com 2 5 pints, born menſure. 9191 

; CABALA Fein, in natural biſtory; a tiame given 

our Suſſex miners to one kind of the ifo oft common 
R. in that country: It is a ſtony ore; of a brown- 
iſh colour, with a bluſh of red, which is more ot leſs 
conſpicuous in different parts of the ſame mags: 


thus eaballine —— u ſo called from its being chi 


hotſes' 3 and eommon emo is calle 
ſulphur — — for à like reaſoh.” 

CABBAGE, Braſfjza, in borany of plants, 

| whoſe aharahers. are: the flower wp tf of four eaves, 


| and is of the cruciform'kind'; the piſtil Which ariſes from 


the gup, becomes at length! a long eylindrical 1 „ di- 
vided into two cells, which are filled wit Wich roundiſh dean 
by. an intermediate meinbrane. Taurnefort haz 
merated e and Mer, Miller ops (hips 
of cabbage. 1 82101 19030 If 4 n 127. 
„Alls the common dorts'sf eabbagy ale . ely eon. 
vated; aboutt Londdn:>2TN6 covimon White red, flat 
and long: ſided ones ate chieſty for Winter ue. The fee 
| of theſe ſorts muſt theteſdref be ſown in tfie middie 
March, in beds of good «freſh earth; and iti At fil, when 
| the young plants will have about el by a piece, 
they are to be pricked out into ad y Borders, about three 
inches ſquare j and about the mice of — * they muſt 
1 . where they n to remain 
| and this is con betweer eautiflowers aftichokes, 
| at.ahout-two feet di Cit) the fows:' They muſt be 
watered at: times, andthe carth muſt" be Hood? up bott 
their roots, and ke 4 clear from — | 3 
A heſe gabbages- de: fr for! ue Welt Aftür Michael 
mas, andi will dee öh eber Kere ese by 
chad weather ; to prevent Which, the! pafdetiers about 
London pull upb ei 1 enbpages about oyęember, and 
trench the ground 1 ying theit dab: ages againſt 
the rid ges, as Cloſe? as e on one dep burying their 
ſtems in the 1 — 4His mapfier os ry let them 


temain till aftet: weine 'when pt theth” for 
dhe market. 2 101 7 43 Oy Maar 
The Rufian cabbage 10 amal, aud not much culti- 


vated now. It is to be'faiſed as: 'the Vier; but may be 


to ſhew the footſteps of that patriarch, ſuppoſed to bave 
been m le | when he ſtood on it in 11 the caaba, 


| Planted, nearer, a8 not being” fo Lange: ” Te is fir for uſe 
in July» * * I (5 I & 34 #3 * [113 IV Wo tics 


p CABALLINE denotes ſomething belonging to horſes : | 
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CANE CAB 

The early Batterſea and fugar-loaf cabbages are ſown | -< Several farmers uſe a plough to cut the trench . 
for ſummer uſe, and are commonly called Michaelmas | tranſplanting theſe cabbages: but then they do not re. 
cabbages.. The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe is the beginning | move them till the ſpring, and leave them ii the denn 
of Juſy, in an open ſpot of ground. It is common to while in the place where they were ſown. The after” 
ſow ſpinage in the ſame beds with theſe, hoeing it up wards give the earth a ſtirrin with a ſpade, ing hy it 
from about their ſtalks in ſpring 3 in May and June theſe | ſmooth, towards the end of May, in the manner befor 
begin to turn their leaves for cobbaging, and may be directed. In many farms in Anjou and Poitou, Whole 

y they would, by ßelds of theſe cabbages are ſeen, which are a very great 
id . 3 <1 See eee 

e Savoy cabbages are for winter uſe, and are to be In the month of June, ſuch of theſe cabbages which 

ſown about the beginning of April ; they are to be treated | are already lar e, as do not turn in their leaves for cab. 


as the common cabbage, and planted out at two feet baging, but ſtill continue green, begin to be fit for uſe 
diſtance, in an open place. , 


and ſoon arrive at theit greateſt perfection, which the 
The bore-cole may be cultivated in the ſame manner, | retain till the next ſpring, when they begin to run u 


but muſt be planted only at one bot diſtance; theſe are | and afterwatds bloſſom. Their ſeeds ripen toward- 
not fit to cut till the froſts have nipped them. beginning of July; and what is intended for ſowi 
The method of defis good cabbage ſeed is this: ſhould be gat then. | | 
chooſe out ſome fair plants in October, pull them up, In Anjou, when theſe cabbages are entirely run 
and hang them up three days, with the root upwarg, | they generally grow to the height of ſeven or el ht feet: 
in a ſhady place; then plant them under a warm hedge, ſometimes they reach to eight feet and a half high, or 
burying the whole ſtalk and half the —_ in the nine feet; and even yet taller ones have been ſeen. 
earth; cover them with culm, if the winter be ſevere, | From the month of June, when theſe cabbages be- 
and in ſpring they will ſhoot out many branches. When | gin to be fit for uſe, their leaves are 1 from time 
theſe begin to pod, the ends of the upper ones ſhould be | to time, and they ſhoot out again. They are large, ex- 
cut off, to give ſtrength to the other pods. The ſeed cellent for ſoup, and ſo tender; that they are boiled in a 
muſt be preſerved from the birds, by planting ſome | very ſhort ſpace of time. They never occaſion any flatu- 
lime-twigs about the plants, where the catching one or lence, or uneaſineſs in the ſtomach ; and they. allo | 
two will intimidate the reſt, - When ripe, it muſt be very good food for cattle, which eat them greedily. They 
threſhed out, and kept for uſe. Miller's Gard. Dis. likewiſe increaſe greatly the milk of cows, _+_ +/ 
Anjou CABBAGE, a large cabbage ſhrub, which grows | Such are the properties of this kind of cabbage, 
in the province of the Lower Mayne in France, where it | greatly eſteemed in Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, the Mayne 
is cultivated with great advantage. The reader is obliged and ſome other neighbouring provinces. In Anjou, 
to the marquis of Turbilly for the following account of | farmers are even bound by their leaſes, to plant year 7 2 
the method of cultivating this plant. | certain number of theſe cabbages, and to ſeave a ceftain 
| « The great Anjou cabbage is one of the moſt uſeful number of them ſtanding when they quit their farms. 
| leguminous plants for country people. It will grow in | © * This .cabbage forms a kind of ſhrub, the great 
is almoſt any ſoil, not excepting even the moſt indifferent, utility of which may be gathered from this; that its 
| | provided it be ſufficiently dunged. It is but little known teaves afford nouriſhment to men and cattle, and its ſtalk, 
| | | about Paris, and in many other places, where it might be which is about the thickneſs of one's wriſt, is uſed for 
. cultivated to great advantage. in, ++ | fuel, when dry. It therefore is a common ſa ing in 
i; „The ſeeds of this cabbage are commonly ſown in Anjou, that every one of the eabbages is worth five ſok, 
| June, in a quarter of good mould in the kitchen garden, | or two- pence halfpenny Engliſh, a year. 
if which is watered from time to time in caſe of drought. | It fometimes happens in extremely ſevere winters, 
it 6 They will riſe pretty ſpeedily, and ſhould be thinned ſoon | that ſome of theſe cabbages are frozen; and this is looked 
i"! after, wherever they ſtand too thick. The next care is | upon as a great loſs, in the countries already mentioned; 
it i to keep them free from weeds whilſt they grow, by oy but that accident is rare, becauſe this kind of cabbage re- 


| ing the ground between them. At All-Saints, they ſhould liſts froſt better than moſt others. 33 

Fi! | be tranſplanted into the field where they are to remain. The ground where theſe 8 are planted 
$ | They ſhould be planted there in trenches dug with a ſhould be fenced in very carefuſſy, by he ges, or ditches, 
Wl! | ſpade, pretty deep; that is to ſay, they ſhould be buried | in order to preſerve them from the depredations of cattle, 
"x almoſt up to the leaves. The diſtance between them | which are extremely fond of them. With this precau- 
| ſhould be two feet, or two feet and a half, every way, | tion, IJ have made feveral plantations of them near the 
according to the goodneſs of the ſoil. Particular care houſes whieh I have built in the midſt of the heaths and 
ſhould be taken never to plant them with a dibble, as | commons that I have broken up and improved ; and they 

ardeners plant other ſorts of cabbages. A layer of dung | have ſucceeded well, though the ſoil is but very indiffer- 
thould be ſpread along the bottom of the trench, and the ent in many places. 


| 

| 
| | roots of the tranſplanted cabbages ſhould be ecvered I haye, near my houſe in Anjou, two well incloſed 
It therewith. The mould taken out ſhould then be returned | fields, deſtined for this fort of plantation. They are 
| | back upon this dung; and as the trench will then no | planted alternately, every year, with young. cabbages : 

| Jonger hold it all, there will remain a ridge between each | when theſe are pulled up, after they have ſeeded, in the 

| row of cabbages. — | i | ſecond" year; at the time beforemeritioned, the ground 
. Towards the middle of the next enſuing month of | where they ſtood is dug up, and ſowed with peas or beans, 
11 May, the ground ſhould be well ſtirred between | the | the' crop of which, being taken off before All-Saints, 
3 plants, with. a. ſpade, or ſome other proper inſtrument, makes room for planting of new cabbages at the proper 


hl | and its whole ſurface ſhould then be laid quite level. | ſeaſon. The ſoil is looſened and enriched by the peas 

+4 | } After this, nothing more remains to be done, except | and beans, and by this means the land never is reſted; 

il | pulling up the weeds from time to time, as they ap- nor is it ever exhauſted, becaufe it is dunged whenever 

1 pear. bee er tet the cabbages are plante. 20 PE; 5 

1 „Many huſbandmen ſow the ſeeds of theſe cabbages | FTheſe cabbages are of ſuch excellent ſervice to me, 

| N | with thoſe of hemp; and though this 2 be not ſo fiire | that I have often wondered at their not being cultivated 
| 


N as the former, it often ſucceeds: well, eſpecially in] in all the different countries in Europe. I believe they 
. wet years. When the hemp is pulled up, a multitude | would ſucceed every where; and I adviſe all hyſbandmen 
1:4 of little cabbages is ſeen, whieh, having then a freer arr, to make plantations of them. As their ſeeds are;not yet 

10 afterwards grow a- pace. They are tranſplanted: at All- fold at Paris, the beſt way will be to procure them from 

4 Saints, in the manner before directed; and are preferred | one or other of the above-pamed provinces 3 and there, 

| | to thoſe of the, kitchen. garden, betauſe they are not ſo | to be the ſurer of them, from actual farmers. rats . 

* apt to run up to ſeed the next ſpring : for that is an I wiſh that this ſhort memoir, founded, on my own 
BS) | accident which happens ſometimes to tome of theſt cab- experience, may contribute to extend the culture of this 

i | bages, in certain years; and it then becomes neceſſary to | very uſeful plant. . 

15 4 400 them by others which have not run up, and which | - * aGct-TRrer, palma'maxima, or palmeto opal, à very 
are reſerved for this purpoſe in a ſeparate ſpot of ground, | beautiful tree, common in feveral parts of America. Fe 


© 26quired the name of royal from its remarkable 

f LE appearance, 1 — of its — 

2 - neither the tall cedars of Lebanon, 14 of 

the trees of the foreſt, are equal to it in height, beauty, 

* | | 

y 2 are innumerable, reſembling ſo man round 

thongs, of a regular determinative bigneſs, ſeldom ex- 

ceeding the fize of the little finger, but of a great length, 

netrating ſome yards into the earth, eſpecially where 

the ſoil is ſandy, or otherwiſe porous: theſe. roots are of a 
dark-brown colour. _ 

The trunk jets or bulges out a little near the ground, 
by which means it hath the becoming appearance of a 
ſubſtantial baſis to ſupport its towering height. It is 

enerally as ſtraight as an arrow; and ſcarce can a pillar 
ok the niceſt order in architecture be more regular, eſpe- 
cially hen it is of about thirty years growth : and as 
there is a natural involuntary pleaſure arifing from the 
harmony of juſt ere proportions, ſtriking the eye 
of the moſt. unſkilful. and ignorant beholder, it is not 
ſtrange that theſe trees are univerſally admired. 

Writers of wonders repreſent ſome of them to be three 
hundred feet in height: however, Mr. Hughes informs 
us, that in Barbadoes, where they are more numerous 
than in the other iſlands, that they do not exceed one 
hundred and thirty-four feet. | | 
The trunk of this tree, near the earth, is about ſeven 
ſeet in cixcumference, the whole body growing tapering | 
to the top. | | L6H: « 

The ſubſtance of the tree, for about two or three inches 
of the outſide, but within the bark, is of a blackiſh co- 
lour, and extremely hard and ſolid : this ſurrounds the 
inner ſubſtatice, which is a whitiſh pith, intermixed with 
ſome ſmall veins of a more ligneous texture. 

The colour of the bark much reſembles that of an aſh- 
tree, and is very faintly clouded, at about the diſtance of 
every four or five inches, with the veſtigia of the fallen- 
of branches: this colour of the bark continues till with- 
in about twenty-five or thirty feet of the extremity of the 
tree: there it alters at once from an aſh- colour to a 
beautiful deep ſea- green, and continues to be of that co- 
lour to the top. i 1 | 

About hve feet from the beginning of the green part 
upwards, the trunk is ſurrounded with its numerous 
branches in a circular manner; all the lowermoſt ſpread : 
ing horizontally with great regularity; and the exttemi- 
ties of many of the higher. branches bend, —y 
downwards, like ſo many plumes. of feathers. [Theſe 
branches, when full- grown, are twenty feet long, more 
or leſs ;. and are thickly ſet on the trunk. alternately, 
riſing gradually ſuperior: one to another: their broad 
curved ſockets ſa ſurround the trunk, that the fight of 
it, whilſt among theſe, is loſt, which. again appears among 
the very uppermoſt branches, and is there inveloped in an 
upright. green conic ſpire, which beautifully terminates 
its great height. 88 ä 

The abovementioned branches are ſome what round 

underneath, and ſlightly grooped on the upper ſide: they 
are lixewiſe decorated wich a very great number of green 
pennated leaves; ſome of theſe are near three feet long, 
and an inch and an half broad, growing narrower to- 
wards their points, as well as gradually decreaſing in 
length towards the extremities of the branches. 
As there are many thouſand leaves upon one tree, 
every branch bearing many. ſcores upon it, and every leaf 
being ſet at a ſmall and equal diſtance from one another,” 
the beauty of ſuch a regularlofty group of waving foliage, 
ſuſceptible of motion-by the moſt gentle gale of wind, is 
not to be deſcribed. 11 

The middle rib, in each leaf, is ſtrong and prominent, 
ſupporting it on the under ſide, the upper appearing 
ſmooth and ſhining, The pithy part of the leaf being 
ſcraped off, the inſide texture appears to be ſo many lon- 
gitudinal thread-Ix&æe filaments. | 
| Theſe being ſpun in the ſame manner as they do hemp, 
or flax, ate uſed in making cordage of every kind, as wel] 
as fiſhing-nets,. which are eſteemed ſtronger than thoſe 
uſually made from any other material of the like na- 


ture, Aer | | 
It is obſerved, that the lowermoſt branch, for the time 


exfoliated circular lamen of the green part of the tree; 
from the ſetting on of the branches, to the aſh- colour 
part, which is about five feet in length, and in breadth 
the circumference of the tree at that part. This an 
the branch to which it is always fixed, fall together. 

When the loſs of this lower branch happens, then the 
green conic ſpire, which iſſues from among the center o 
the uppermoſt branches, and rifes ſuperior to all, partially, 
burſts, and thruſts from its ſide a young branch, whic 
continues the uppermoſt, till another of the lowermoſt 
branches drop off: then the ſpire, the common parent of 
all the branches, ſends forth again another branch, ſupe- 
rior in ſituation to the laſt ; ſo that the annual loſs of the 
branches below is providentially ſupplied in this manner 
by thoſe above. | 


* 


tioned, differs from the aſh- coloured part no leſs in ſub- 


poſed of ſo many coats, or ſeparate laminæ, of a tough 
bark- like ſubſtance, of near a quarter of an inch thick, 
and fo very cloſely wrapped together, that they jointly 
compoſe and — that green part of the tree. 

As the lowermoſt, as well as each other higher branch, 
when they ſucceſſively grow to be old, is joined by the 
broad ſocket of its foot- ſtalk to this . coat, lamen, 
or folding; it is obſervable, that ſome time before the 
lowermoſt branch is entirely withered, this green circu- 
lar coat, which to the eye appeared” ſome days before to 
be a ſolid part of the tree, ſlits open lengthwiſe, from the 
ſetting on of the branches to the aſh-coloured part be- 
neath, being about five feet in length, and the circum- 
ference of the tree in the breadth ; and, peeling off, it falls 
with the falling branch to which it is joined by many 
ſtrong cartilages, leaving the next ſucceeding coat to 
appear for a time as a conſtituent part of the tree, till a 
ſucceeding withered branch carries this off likewiſe. - * 

Mr. Hughes farther informs us, that having felled one 
of theſe ſtately trees, to examine its make, texture, &c. 
he obſerved, that the ſeveral exfoliations of its green part 
were equal in number to the branches. 

The firft, ſecond, third, and ſometimes the fourth of 
theſe laminæ are green on the outſide, and perfectly white 
within: all the remaining inner coats, or foldings, are of 
A bright lemon-colour without, and white within. 

hen theſe very tough huſky exfoliations are taken 
off, what is called the cabbage, lies in many thin, ſnow- 
white, brittle flakes ; in ſomething like the kernel 
of an almond, but ſweeter : it is ſo full of oil, that a cu- 
rious obſerver may ſee ſeveral very ſmall cells abounding 
with it. Theſe flakes are called, from ſome reſemblance, 
when. boiled, the cabbage, which then eats ſomewhat 
ſweet and agreeable. | . 

What is called the cabbage-flower, grows from that 
part of the tree where the aſh-coloured trunk joins the 
green part already deſcribed. Its firſt appearance is a 
— huſky ſpatha, growing to above twenty inches 

ong, and about four broad; the inſide being full of ſmall 
white ſtringy filaments, full of alternate protuberant 
knobs, the ſmalleſt of theſe reſembling a fringe of coarſe 
white thread knotted : theſe are very numerous, and take 
their riſe from larger footſtalks; and theſe footſtalks 
likewiſe are all united to different parts of the large pa- 
rent ſtalk of all. | 28 

As this huſky ſpatha is opened, while thus young, the 
farinaceous yellow ſeed, in embryo, reſembling fine ſaw- 
duſt, is very plentifully. diſperſed among theſe ſtringy 
filaments, which anſwer-the uſe of apices in other more 
regular: lowers : theſe filaments, being cleared of this 
Tur are pickled, and eſteemed among the beſt pickles in 

urope. a | 

Bur if this ſpatha is not cut down and opened, whilſt 
thus young, if it be ſuffered to continue on the tree till 
it grows wild and burſts ; then the incloſed part, which, 
whilſt young and tender, is fit for pickling, will by that 
time have acquired an additional hardneſs, become ſoon 
after ligneous, grow buſhy, conſiſting of very ſmall 
leaves, and in time produce a great number of ſmall oval 
thin - ſhelled nuts, about the bigneſs of unhuſked coffee- 


being, drops monthly from the tree, carrying with it an 
Soil Ui 


CAR 9 


berries: theſe, being planted, produce young cabbage- 
trees. ' ; F | - 


CAB-: 


The green-coloured part of the tree, already men- 


ſtance than colour; the former, inſtead of being ex- 
tremely hard on the outſide, and pithy within, is com- 
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CABBAGING, among gardeners, a term uſed for 


the knitting of cabbages into round heads. See the ar- 
ticle CABBAGE, 
CABBALA, among the Jews, is properly the myſti- 
cal interpretations of their ſcriptures, handed down by 
tradition. | 8 
The word is Hebrew, and literally ſignifies tradi- 
tions. | 
The manner in which Maimonides explains the cab- 
bala, or traditions of the Jews, is as follows : God not 
only delivered the law to Moſes on Mount Sinai, but 
the explanation of it likewiſe. When Moſes came down 
from the Mount, and entered into his tent, Aaron went | 
to viſit him, and Moſes acquainted Aaron with the laws 
he had received from God, together with the explanation 
of them. After this, Aaron placed himſelf at the right 
hand of Moſes, and Eleazar and Ithamar, the ſons of 
Aaron, were admitted; to whom Moſes repeated what 
he had juſt before told Aaron. Theſe being ſeated, the 
one on the right, the other on the left hand of Moſes, 
the ſeventy elders of Iſrael, who compoſed the Sanhe- 
drim, came in. Moſes again declared the fame laws to 
them, with the interpretations of them, as he had done 
before to Aaron and his ſons, Laſtly, all who pleaſed of 
the common people were invited to enter ; and Moſes 
inſtructed them likewiſe in the ſame manner as the reſt : 
fo that Aaron heard four times what Moſes had been 
taught by God upon Mount Sinai ; Eleazar and Ithamar 
three times; the ſeventy elders twice; and the people 
once. Moſes afterwards reduced the laws, which he had 
received, into writing, but not the explanations of them : 
theſe he thought it ſufficient to truſt to the memories of 
the above-mentioned perſons, who, being perfectly in- 
ſtructed in them, delivered them to their children, and 
theſe again to theirs, from age to - 
The cabbala therefore is, properly, the oral law of the 
Jews, delivered down, by word of mouth, from father 
to ſon : and it is to theſe interpretations of the written 
law our Saviour's cenſure is to be applied, when he re- 
proves the Jews for Making the commands of God of 
none effect through their traditions.“ | | 
Some of the rabbins pretend, that the origin of the 


cabbala is to be referred to the angels; that the angel 


Raziel inſtructed Adam in it; the angel Japhiel Shem ; 
the angel Zedekiel Abraham, &c. But the truth is, theſe 
explications of the law are only the ſeveral interpreta- 
tions and deciſions of the rabbins on the law of Moſes; 
in the framing of which they ſtudied principally the 
combinations of particular words, letters, and numbers, 
and by that means pretend to diſcover clearly the true 


. ſenſe of the difficult paſſages of Scripture. 


This is properly called the artificial cabbala, to diſtin- 
uiſh it from ſimple tradition; and it is of three ſorts; 
The firſt, called gematria, conſiſts in taking letters as 
done; and explaining words by the arithmetical value 
of the letters of which they are compoſed. For inſtance, 
the Hebrew letters of Jabo-Schiloh, “ Shiloh ſhall come,” 
make up the ſame arithmetical number as Meſſiach, the 
Meffiah;” from whence they conclude, that Shiloh figni- 
fies the Mefliah. | | I 
The ſecond kind of artificial cabbala, which is called 
notaricon, conſiſts in taking each particular letter of a 
word for an entire diction. For example, of Bereſchith, 
which is the firſt word of Genefis, compoſed of the letters 
B. R. A. SCH. J T. they make Bara-Rakia-Arez-Schamaim- 
Jam-Tehomoth ; that is, „He created the firmament, 


the earth, the heavens, the ſea, and the deep; or in | 


forming one entire diction out of the initial letters of 
many: thus, in Atah-Gibbor-Leholam-Adonai, Thou 
art ftrong for ever, O Lord,” they put the initial letters 
of this ſentence together, and form the word Agla, which 
fignifies, I will reveal, or a drop of dew,” and is the 
cabbaliſtic name of God. | 
The third kind, called themura, conſiſts in changin 

and tranſpoſing the letters of a word: thus of the Gord 
Bereſchith, the firſt of the book of Geneſis, they make 
A-betifri, the firft of the month Tifri, and infer from 
thence, that the world was created on the firſt day of 
the | rap Tiſri, which anſwers very nearly to 1735 
tem der. 


The cabbala, according to the Jews, is a noble and 


| _ CABINET), a piece of joiners w 


ſublime fcience, conducting men by an eaſy methad 
the profoundeſt truths. Without it, the Hol Scriptures 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from-prophane ; wherels, 
we find ſome miraculous events, and as pure morality az 
that of the law, if we did not penetrate into the-trurhs 
locked up under the external cover of the Atera ſenſe. 
As men were groſsly deceived, when, dwelling upog the 
ſenſible object, they miſtook angels for men alſo they 
fall into error or ignorance, when they inſiſt upon the 
ſurface of letters or words, which change with; ci 
and aſcend not up to the ideas of God himſelf, Which are 
infinitely more noble and ſpiritual. * + 444 4 
Some viſionaries among the Jewb, believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſteries oe 
the cabbala. Some learned men att of Spine that 
Pythagoras and Plato learned the cabbaliftic are 
Jews in E ; others, on the contrary, hy, e 
ſophy of ras and Plato furniſhed the Jews with 
the cabbala. oft of the . heretics, in the prime 
Chriſtian church, fell into the vain conceits of the ub 
_ particularly the Gnoſtics, Valentinians; and Ba. 
lans, | 2% 4G 
CABBALISTS, thoſe Jewiſh doctors who'profeſs the 
ſtudy of the cabbala. In the opinion of theſe men, 


there is not a word, letter, or accent, in the law; without 
ſome myſtery in it. The firſt! cabbaliſtical author chat 
we know of, is Simon, the ſon of Joachai, who ig faid to 
have lived a little before the deſtruction of Jeruſaſem 
Titus. His book, entitled Zohar, is extant; but it is 
agreed that many additions have been made to it. The 
firſt part of this work is entitled Zenintha, or Myſtery ; 
| the ſecond Idra Rabba, or the:Great 8 5 the third 
Idra Lata, or the Little Synod; which is the tuthor's laft 
adieu to his diſciples. See Rains. n 
CABECA, or CABESsSsE, a name given to the finef 
flks in the Eaſt-Indies, as thoſe from 15 to 20 per cent. 
inferior to them are called barina. The Indian workmen 
endeavour to paſs them off one with the other; for which 
reaſon the more experienced European merchants take 
care to open the bales, and to examine all the ſkains one 
after another. | ; 2 1 
CABIN, in naval architecture, an apartment in a 
ſhip for any of the-officers to eat, drink, and ſleep in. 
The great cabin is chiefly intended for the captain or 
principal officer ; but there are beſides theſe ſever of a 
ſmaller kind for the inferior officers. The bed places of 
the ſailors, if they are built up at the ſhip's-ſtde between 
decks, which is often the caſe in merchant ſhips, are 
likewife denominated cabins, / : 120 8-o | 
orkmanſhip. It is 


kind of preſs or cheſt; with ſeveral doors and drawers, 
to lock up the maſt precious things, or only to ſerve as 
an ornament in chambers, galleries, or other apart- 
ments. 5.3 21 bus Jan 

- There are common cabinets of oak, or of cheſnut ; 
varniſhed cabinets of China and Japan; - cabinets of in- 
laid work; ſome of ebony, and other ſearce and precious 


The cabinets of Germany were formerly in re- 
pute in France, where they were very much eſteemed on 
account of ſeveral mechanical rarities and curioſities, 
which they were filled with in the ififide. They are very 
much valued in foreign countries; and the Duteh carry 
ſome ſtill into the Eaſt ; but they are almoſt entirely out 
of uſe in France, as well as the cabinets of ebony, which 
come from Venice. | =oT * oh | 
CABINET, in a garden, is a conveniency which differs 
from an arbour in this; that an arbour or ſummer- 
houſe is of a great length, and arched over head, in the 
form of a gallery; but a cabinet is either ſquare, circu- 
lar, or in cants, making a kind of ſaloon to be ſet at the 
ends or in the middle of a long arbour. 

CABINET. of natural Hifiory, à building containing all 
the curioſities of nature, digeſted in a proper manner. 

Such à building might indeed be called, ou 2 

5 a muſæum or cabinet „th 
* be underſtood l ſenſe than the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, as herein ate exhibued to 
our view the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms at 

atulg: | + 1990S * 


once: in ſhort, an epitome f 
| It is not certain whether the ancients ever formed any 
| | 4. collections 


, | 
* * dy h 
2, 


—— and diſpoſition; of them. But: it is not impro- 


that Ariſtotle, ſupported. by the generoſity. and 
3 — of Alexandet the Great, bull ſomething of 
this kind, at leaſt with regard to animals; becauſe the 
obſervations 8 has left us, are undoubtedly the reſult of 
anatomical obſervations ; and the remarks. he has made 
on the various ſpecies of animals, ſhe w our knowledge, 
even ſince. the revival of letters, to be vaſtly inferior to 
his in this reſpect. 11 TEL. PLAN 20 nies! 
The knowledge of natural hiſtory improves, as collec- 
tions of this kind are made more perfect; and our own 
has firſt ſet on foot eſtabliſhments. that deſerve the 
name of cabinets of natural hiſtory... 
CABIRI, a term in the theology of the ancient pa- 
gans, ſignifying great and powerſ $998 being a name 
:ven to the gods of Samothracia. They were alſo wor- 
Fioped in, other parts of Greece, as Lemnos and Thebes, 
where the cabiria were celebrated in honour of them: 
theſe gods are ſaid; to be, in number, four, viz; Axieros, 
Axiocerſa, Axiogerſus, and Caſmilus. ad 23-406 
celebrated 


CABIRIA, feſtivals in honour of the cabiri, 
in Thebes and-Lemnos, but eſpecially in Samothracia, 
an iſland conſecrated to the.cabiri. All who were initi- | 
ated into the myſteries of theſe gods were thought to be 
ſecured thereby. from ſtorms at ſea, and all other dangers. 
The ceremony of initiating was performed, by placing | 
the candidate, crowned with olive branches, and gird 
about the loins with a purple ribbon, on à kind of 
throne, about which the prieſts and perſons before initi- | 
ated, danced, |: | * 

CABLE D, in . a term applied to a croſs, 
formed of the two ends of a ſhip's cable; ſometimes alſo 
to a croſs covered over with rounds of rope, more pro- 
perly called a croſs- corded. { 

ABLES, in naval affairs, thick ſtrong ropes, com- 
poſed of hemp, baſs, or Indian graſs : they are uſed to 
retain a ſhip'at anchor in a proper place, where ſhe may 
want to remain, See ANCHOR. i ” 

All ſhips have or ought to have at leaſt three cables, 
the ſheet cable, and the two bowers, beſt and ſmall. 

Cable is alſo ſaid of ropes which ſerve to raiſe heavy 
loads by the help of cranes, pullies, and other engines. 
The name of cable is uſually given to ſuch as have at 
leaſt three inches in diameter, es | 

Every cable, of what thickneſs ſoever, is compoſed of 
three ſtrands, each of which is formed of three ſmaller 
ſtrands, and each of thoſe of a certain number of rope- 
yarns, which is more or leſs in proportion to the ſize of 
the cable. _ £ . 

The number of threads each cable is compoſed of being 
thus always proportioned to its length and thickneſs, its 
weight and value are determin 
threads: thus a cable of nine inches in circumference 
ought to conſiſt of three hundred and ninety-three rope- 
yarns, and weigh one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- 
two pounds ; and on this foundation is calculated the 
following table, very uſeful for all perſons engaged in 
marine commerce, who fit out merchantmen on their 
own account, or freight them for the account of others. 


8 


A Table of the number of threads and weight of cables 
ol different circumferences. 


Circumference Threads, or Weight in 

in inches. rope-yarns. pounds. 
D Dr 
10 — ' 108 — 1940 
11 — 29 Gags. SIR 
12 — 99 2790 
12 — 821 ——— 3284 
14 — 05. — 09 
18 — 1093 — 43}. 
„ 4970 
18 — 1444 Ü—mæma 5 16 
I — 1574 — 6296 
19 1754 , 7016 
20 1943 7772 


To ſerve the CABLE is to bind it about with ropes or 
other materials to keep it from being galled or chafed in 
the hawſe, See HAwss. © YI 
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by this number of 
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ions of this kind, or erected any ſtructures for che 
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Splicing the CaRLE is to interweave the. ends of 
. ene of Wh ge Rac born 
roxe, nan cl. 1 114 
1 a7 82 the CABLE is to let more. out of the ſhip. n 
CABOCHED, in heraldry, .is when the . heads of 
F af thorns, withour any park, of, the parks. full- 
aCceo. - nad... at ates. > Stood Ko oedtodd ao 
CACAO, the chocolatg-tree, in hots, J genus of 
trees, called by Lingus . 
BR OMA. and 143 30 ibi hoe +7: 
The fruit of this tree is an oblong roundiſh.nut, nearly 
of the Hap of an almond, but larger: the ell is, dark 
coloured, brittle, and thin; the kernel is both externally 
and internally browniſh, divided into ſeveral anegual 
portions, which are joined firmly together. It is t 
produce of a ſmall American tree, bearing a. arge 45 
fruit, ſhaped like a cucumber, which. contains thirty or 
more of x nuts. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe nuts 
in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by their ſize, and the places 
whence they are brought: the larger kind, from the pro- 
vince'of Nicaragua.in Mexico, is moſt - AC 1 
Cacao nuts have a light agreeable ſmell, and an unctu- 
ous, bitteriſh, roughiſh, not ungrateful thoſe of 
Nicaragua and Caracco are the moſt agreeable; : thoſe of 
the French Antilles, and our own American iſlands, the 
moſt unctuous. All the ſorts, thoroughly comminuted 
and committed to the preſs, yield a — Ae. uantit 
of a fluid oil, of the ſame general qualities wich tbol⸗ 
obtained from other ſeeds and kernels : boiled in water, 
they give out a large proportion, half their weight or 
more, of a ſebaceous matter, which gradually concretes 
upon the ſurface as the liquor cools. For obtaining this 
product to the beſt advantage, the faculty of Paris direQs 
the nuts to be lightly roaſted in an iron pan, cleared from 
the rind and germ, levigated on a hot ſtone, then diluted 
with a proper quantity of hot water, and kept in a water 
bath till the oil riſes to the top; which, when con- 
creted, looks brown, and by repeated liquefactions in 
hot water becomes white. This vegetable ferum is not 
liable to grow rancid in Jong keeping ; and hence is re- 
commended as a baſis for odoriferous unguents and the 
compoſitions called apoplectic balſams. 

The principal uſe of theſe nuts is for the preparation of 
the dietetic liquor, chocolate; a mild unctuous fluid, ſup- 
poſed to be ſerviceable in conſumptive diſorders, emacia- 
tions, and an acrimonious ſtate of the juices in the firſt 
pace See CHOCOLATE, N Sad, 

CACHEXTA, of xax@-, bad, and 15, habit, an uni- 
verſal bad habit of body, proceeding from à defect in nu- 
trition, which muſt ariſe either from a deprayation of the 
nutritious juices, or a defect in the veſſels which ought to 
receive theſe juices; or a deficiency in that action of the 
animal œconomy, by which a part of the circulating 
Juices 1s applied to the ſolids for their nutrition. 

The nutritious juices are depraved by aliments which 
are ſuperior to the powers of digeſtion ;_ that is, which 
cannot be digeſted and affimilated by the proper organs. 
Of this ſort are all crude, farinaceous, and legumine ve- 
getables, which, on a weak ſtomach, are ſubjeR to form 


| a kind of tenacious paſte. Add to theſe all forts of food 


which are hard, fibrous, fat, acrid, aqueous, and viſcid. 
Among theſe may juſtly be reckoned ſome indigeſtible 
ſubſtances, which depraved appetites ſometimes covet, as 
cinders, chalk, ſand, or lime. 

It muſt however be remarked, that the aliments above- 
mentioned will not be ſubject to induce a cachexy, pro- 
vided the organs of digeſtion are ſufficiently ſtrong, and 
proportional exerciſe is uſed by the perſon who takes 
them, Hence other cauſes of the depravation of the nu- 


I tritious Juices muſt be joined to the preceding, as a defi- 


ciency, with reſpect to animal motion or exerciſe, and de- 


bility of the digeſtive oy xs ; though a too great tenſion 


thereof may have the ſame effects, if ſufficient to in- 
terfere with the ſolution and aſſimilation of the ali- 
ment. 
If the general maſs of blood alſo happens to be vitiated 
extremely in any manner whatever, the nutritious juices 
muſt, in proportion, be depraved. | 

Theſe defects, in the organs of digeſtion, are brought 
about in various manners ; as by all profuſe ſecretions of 


| what kind ſocver, as violent vomitings, diarrhceas, 


dyſen- 


4 M teries, 


_ diſtinguiſhed : and as to the conſequences theteof, they 


to the cauſe of the diſorder ; and which are agreeable to 


CAQ 


Efles,'or Unidrrliages; by & feicchous diforder of an of 
the viſeerd 7" br by a retention of fomething in the body 
Which ought. to be excreted, _ _ | 5 
It is evidetit that theſe cauſes united, act either by di- 
miniſhing the ſolids, or by diſtending them with fluids 
not adapted to circulate throogh them. Hence ariſe 
two ſorts of diſeaſes ; that is, a conſumption, and what 
is uſually alles a leucophlegmatia, or an anafarca; * 
According to the different cofour, bulk, tenacity, acri- 
mony, and Audi of the deen liquids, various ap- 
pearances Atiſe; which may be eſteemed ſymptoms of a 
cachexy. T hits, the ſkin appears white, yellow, livid, 
red, green, black, or tawny ; the patient perceives A ſen- 
fation of gravity ; tumours ariſe under the eyes, and affect 
the more thin parts of the body. Add to theſe flatulen- 
cies and c&&dematous tumors of the patts' remote from 
the heart ; palpitations of the Heart and arteries, which 
are augmented by the leaſt motion; crude and thin urine; | 
ſpontaneous and evidently watery ſweats ; all which are 
ſucceeded' by emaciation of à leucophlegmatia, and 
dropſy. © © | Fan 
No whiverfal defect of the veſſels, which ought to re- 
ceive good nutritions, can be aſſigned; but their too great 
contraftion Ae 3 and the conſequences thereof, may | 
be admitted as cauſes of theſe defects. 8 
There is a deficiency in that action of the animal &co- 
nomy, by which a part of the juices is applied to the ſolids, 
whenever the force of the circulation is either tod lan- 
guid, or too violent. | W 
From what has been ſaid, a cachexy may be eaſily 


may be foreſeen, by 8 conſidering the cauſe, 
ſtanding effects, and degrees of the diſorder. To all theſe 
the method of cure muſt be, carefully adapted; for it is 
evident that a mitigation, or moderate inſpiflation, of the 
too acrid and tov fluid juices, are ſometimes required; 
and in other caſes, the tenaceous and 8 uices muſt 
be reſolved and rendered fluid: and as a diffolutibn and 
an inſpiſſation of the juices may be induced by various 
cauſes, it will be necdlliry to vary the medicines, and 
the manner of applying therh, as the different. cauſes 
ſhall determine. | | 
But the principal rules to be obſerved in the cure are, 
Firſt, to adminiſter ſuch aliment as approaches nearly 
to the nature of the healthful fluids of the body, which 


are eaſily digeſtible ; which are in their nature oppoſite 


the patient. | 

Secondly, to promote the digeſtion of ſuch aliments, 
by ſeaſoning them with proper aromatics ; by 8 
proper quantities of generous wine; and by exerciſe an 
air. | 

Thirdly, to diſpoſe the organs of digeſtion to petform 
their duties by proper gentle digeſtives, vomits, purges, 
and corroborants. 

Fourthly, as ſoon as the paſſages are relaxed, and the 
morbid matter is attenuated, to promote its expulſion, by 
attenuating diuretics and ſudorifics. | 

Laſtly, to complete the cure by chalybeats, alkaline 
and ſaponaceous ſubſtances, together with walking, 
— or other proper exerciſes, frictions, and 

atbhs. ä 

The cauſe, however, of this diſtemper only can deter- 
. the choice of all theſe, and the manner of applying 
them. 

When a cachectic conſumption arifes from too great 
an acrimony of the juices, the particular ſpecies of acri- 
mony muſt, if poſſible, be diſcovered. | | 
* Firſt, by inveſtigating the cauſe of the cachexy. | 

Secondly, by examining into the nature of the diſeaſe, ' 
and the conftitution of the patient, | 

Thirdly, by the ſymptoms. | 

Fourth} „by the excretions. 

And when the nature of the prevailing acrimony is 
known, it muſt be corrected by ſubſtances of a contrary 
nature. Boer. Aph. | 

CACHRYS, in botany, a genus of plants, the gene- 
ral flower of which is uniform; the proper flowers con- 
fiſt of five lanceolated, equal, and ſomewhat erect petals; 
the fruit is roundiſh, angulated, obtuſe, very large, and 


one without a reſt, when the 


| portion obſerved by a horſe in all his motions; ſo that 


convex on one fide; and plane on the: other u Fangous- 
and containing a ſingle ovato-oblong nucleus 
__ CACCETHES, —— an epirhet applied, 
Hippocrates, to malignant and difieulr diſtempers: whe 
applied to ſigns ot ſymptoms, it itnipofts What i$ very ba 
and threstening; and if given to tumours, ulcers, te. 
it dehotes # great malignancy 7 0 0 hangs 
CACTU 85 in botany, à genus of plants, comprehend. 
ing the torch-thiſtle, melon-thiſtte, pereſk ia, and cochi. 
neal plant; the flower of which conſiſts of a great many 
broad obtuſe petals; the exterior ones ſhort, nd the in. 
terior ones long and connivent: the ſruit ig an oblong 
umbilicated berry, covered with little leaves Hue the eap, 
| — one cell, containing numerous, routdiſhy ati ſmall 
ring £532, 1 OT 1.93 114i 01, £& AF. 
| This is # eulinary plant; which is blanche@ like celery 
and, like that, eaten raw with pepper and fult in Italy. 
In the medicinal virtues, it agrees with. tige cynatu, ot 
artiehoke. . unt nee 1 , 
CADARI, of Kavatt, à ſect ef Ma | 
who attribute the actions of men to man alone; and not 
to the divine decree determining his will ; and 
abſolute ' decrees and predeſtination. ' Ben Aus calls the 
cadati, the magi or manichees of the Maſſulmen. | 
CADE, a cag, caſk, or batrel. A cade of herrings 
is a veſſel containing the 2 of five hufdfed red 
herrings, or of ſprats ane thouſand. ) LOI n! 
Cape-Lam, a youttg lamb, weaned and brought up 
by hand in a houſe. _ i ei mo. 
CaDE- OIL, an oil much uſed in France und Ger- 
many. It is prepared ſrom the fruit of a ſpecles uf cedar, 
called oxycedrus. a 1 40 
CADENCE, in muſie, according to the angients, is 
a ſcjies of x certain numbet of fiotes,” in certain inter- 
val, which ſtrike the ear agreeably, and eſpecially at the 
end of the ſong, ſtanza, &c. It conſiſts ordinarily of 
three notes. 3 0 5 | 
Cadence, in the modern muſic, may be defined » cer- 
tain concluſion of a ſong, or of the parts of a fohigy which 
divide it, as it were, into ſo many numbers vt periods. 
It is when the parts terminate in a chord or note, the ear 
ſeeming naturally to expect it; and is mueh the ſame in 
a ſong as the period that dloſes the ſenſe in a patagraph 
of a diſcourſe; | — n 10 His t 
A cadence is either perfect, conſiſting of two notes 
ſung after each other, or by degrees, conjoĩned in each 
of the two parts, and by theſe means ſatisfying the ear; 
or imperfect, when its laſt meaſure is not in the octave 
or uniſon, but a ſixth or third. It is called rhperfes, 
becauſe the ear does not acquieſce in the concluſion, but 
expects a continuation of the Tong. The cadence is ſaid 
to be broken, when the baſs, inſtead of falling'a fifth, us 
the ear expects, riſes a ſecond, either major or minor. 
Every cadence is in two meaſures; ſometimes it is ſuſ- 
pended, in which caſe it is called a repoſe, and/only con- 
fiſts of one meaſure, as when the two parts ſtop at the 
fifth, without finiſhing the cadence. With regard to 
the baſs-viol, Mr. Rouſſeau diſtinguiſhes two cadences, 
one with a reft, when the finger, that ſhould ſhake the 
cadence, ſtops a little, before it ſhakes, on the note im- 
| mediately above that which requires the cadence; and 
ſtop is omitted, '- - 
All cadences are to be accommodated to the characters 
of the airs; | 3 3 
Cadence, with ſome French muſicians, is ſynonymous 
with a ſhake. See SHAKE. 
CADENCE, in the menage, an equal meaſure or pro- 


* 
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his times have an equal regard to one another, the one 
does not embrace or take in more ground than the other, 
and the horſe obſerves his ground regularly. © 
Capence, in rhetoric and poetry; the” running of 
verſe or proſe, otherwiſe called the numbers, and by the 
ancients, pul, See the article RHYTHMUS. 
It would be eaſy to give inſtances, both in our own, 
as well' as the Greek and Roman poets, when the ca- 
dence is admitably adapted to the ſubject in hand. 
CADENE, one of the forts of carpets which the 
ropeans import from the Levant. are the wo 
fort of all, and are fold by the piece from one to two 


Teparable into two parts, with two ſeeds very large, very | 


| piaſters per carpet, , c ADET, 


E 2#£:5 


an who chooſes to carry arms in a marching Tegiment, 
as a private. man. Riesen 60 ocquira (extwe' know- 
ledge in the ant of war, and dp Obtain a cammiſhon in 
the army. Cadet differs fromyughupteets-aa2the former 
takes pay, whereas the latter ſerves) withautiany pay. Nh 
CADl, or CApnr, a judge of the civil affvits\ i the 
Turkiſh, empire. s urzoc i He AN T 
It is generally taken for,t e.judge of a town, judges 
of * being diſtinguiſhed, by the appellatiom of 
ollas. | | a 2 $11 
q Biledulgerid,"in, Afticay gh gad decigeddin itte 
airs. tion aa bauwry eu nun s 10 4710102 
capi Es CHER, r officer af juitioey among 
the Turks, anſwering to ache uſtice among uso 
CADMIA, in the natural hiſtegy of the Ancigtits, the 
name of two diſtinct ſubſtaneas c nati ve cadmia, and 
factitious cadmia. The,nativecadmin; was only ome of 
the copper ores ; the fad itious cadmia wa recrement 
of copper, produced in the copper works. , ! 
Amoug the modern wjtessy; it is not muſual fo con- 
found theſe. ſubſtances with; tutty. See the article 
TUTTYs..:- ; In? nan MIRREN LE at borau pan 
CADUCEUS, in antiqui reury's rod or ſcep- 
tre, being a wand entwiſted, two ſerpenta, borne by 
that deity, as the enſign of hig quality and affe, given | 
him, according to the fable, by Apollo, for his ſeven- 


CADET, 2, military tem denoting ac goung gentle- | 


CA T ; 


In the firſt caſe, this operation ſhould: be perfotttieds 
not only as ſoon as poſfible, but even before the circula- 
tion in the mother is ſtopped, becauſe the foetus cannat 
long ſurvive: then the 2 muſt be laid open, b) 
a crucial ineiſion, as in common diſſections, or by maki 
4 long ina] incifion on one ſide 3 and if the foetus 
ſhould have fallen into the cavity: of the abdomen, from 
a fuptute of the uterus; &c; it hould be taken out im- 

ately ; but if it remains concealed in the womb, 
that body ſhould be cautiouſly opened, and the foetus ex- 
MBs iu dt 11 on a4 001 OA DANN) 

Ia the: ſecond caſe, the ſurgeon muſt make a longitu- 
dinal incifion on the outſide of the rettus muſcle, be- 
tween: the: 'naval and the angle of the os ilium, and 
ny. extract the ſtetus. If the ftetus is contained in 
the fallopian tube, or in the y, thoſe parts are to be 
apened and the fattus; with its placenta; then removed: 
but ift he ſcetus is concealed in the uterus; this is alſs 
49; be opened, by a longitudinal incifion, ſufficient to give 

to the fortus, and its appendag ess. 

In the third and laſt caſe, when the birth is prevented 
dy A xalloſity of the vagina, or ſomething als in the 
meuth;of the uterus, a diviſion and dilatation of theſe 
partes ipreferable to the cæſarian ſed ion, as leſs dan- 
gerous, f and the ſame may be ſaid when the vagina is 
obſtaudted by the hymen, or ſome other preternatural 


ſtrin ed harp. [ind gaben ? JA Ne 

Cell. A, in zoology, the name of a genus: of ſer- 
pents, the characters ↄf which are theſe ? di body) is | 
naked with wrinkled ſides ate upper lip is prominent 
beyond the reſt of the month, und has two tefitacula; | 
it has no tail. „I boxim uon stuolo 5151! 
Of this genus, authors enumerate ſeveral ſpecies, diſ- 
tinguiſhed * number of their rugez or wrinkles. 

CACU x or Cogcum, in anatomy; the, blind gut, 
or firſt of the. thick inteſtines. Of the th | 
teſtines, called from their ſiae, inteſtina eraſſa, the firſt is 
the cæcum, ſituated at the right os ileum ; irireſembles a | 
bag, and has A vermiform ot like appendage fixed 
to it. It begins at the termination of the (ileum, and 
terminates in the bottom of the bag, or-ſactulus, which 
it forms: its length is no more than three or four fin 


breadth. In the appendage, or opening into the fade | 
cæcum, there are ſome glands, which, er with its 
_ ſituation, ſeems to ſhew./that ſome fluid is ſecreted 


In bens, this is double 3 as alſo in many other 
ſowls. In fiſhes, there are frequently a vaſt number of 
them; and in ſome ſpecies not leſs than four hundred. 
In man it is, at the utmoſt, ſingle, and is oſten wanting. 
CAMENT. See Camenrt.-. ergy ci oe; | 


* 
8 


CEMENTATION. See CZMRNTAT IO DD 

CESAR, in Roman antiquity, « title borne by all the 
emperors, from Julius Cæſar to the deſtruction. of the 
empire. It was alſo uſed as à title of diſtinction, for the 
intended or preſumptive heit of the empire, as king of 
the Romans: is now uſed for. that of the' German em- 


Ire, 2 a | 
This title took its riſe from, the ſurname of the firſt 
emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, which, by a decree” of the 


ſenate, all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Under 


dis ſucceſſor, the appellation of Auguſtus being appro- 
priated to the emperors, in compliment ta that prince, 
the ritle of Czſar being given to the ſecond perſon in the 
empire, though ſtill it continued to be given to the firſt ; 
and hence the difference. betwixt Cæſar uſed fimply, and 
Cæſar with the addition of, Imperator Auguſtus. 
CESARIAN SECT10N, in midwifry, à chirurgical 
operation, by which the faetus is delivered from the womb 
of its mother, when it cannot be done in the natural 
way. i UT 
here are chiefly three different caſes in which this 
operation is practicable ; the firſt is, when the mother is 
dead, either in the birth, or dy ſome accident, while the 
foetus is reaſonably ſuppoſed to be yet ſurviving in the 
womb : the ſecond is, when the mother is living, and 
the fœtus dead, but incapable of being extraded or ex- 
pelled by the natural paſſages: the third and laſt is, 
when the mother and fœtus are both living, but the latter | 
is incapable of being brought into the world through the 
natural paſlages. | | 1 2 , 


mould be made in the agonies of labour, ſo as to let out 


tee large in- 


membrane: but when the calloſity of the vagina is ſo 
large ant hard; as to render the birth that way impracti- 
cable; it ãt was to be divided, there is no other means left 
but: the) eſarian ſection . If a rupture of the uterus 


| the foetus into the cavity of the abdomen, in this caſe 
it will he neceſſary to make an incifion in that patt made 
| jor x > phy by the fettus, which ſhould be extracted, 
Las before. | 


CAASTUS, in antiquity, a large gantlet made of raw 
hide, which the wreſtlers made uſe of when they fought 
at the public games. ed. Ls 
his was a kind of leathern ſtrap, ſtrengthened with 
lead, or plates of iron, which encompaſſed the hand, the 


| wrift,,and a part of the arm, as well to defend theſe parts 


as to enforce their blows, 

1 C#$xvs, or Cxsrum, was alſo a kind of girdle made 
of wool, which the huſband untied for his ſpouſe the firſt 
day of marriage, before they went to bed. | 


his relates to Venus's girdle, which Juno borrowed 


of, her, to entice Jupiter to love her. See the article 
CEgTys: 


' CASURA, in the ancient 
ſcanning of a verſe, a word is divi 
ſeems cut off, and goes to a different foot from the 
reſt ; as | Uy 
Mienti | ri no | Ii, nun | quam men | dacid | proſunt. 
Where the ſyllables ri, li, quam, and men, are cæſuras. 


Cx3URA more properly denotes 2 certain and agreea- 
ble diviſion of the words between the feet of a verſe, 


whereby the laſt ſyllable of a word becomes the firſt of a 
foot; as in 1 | | 


Arma virumgue cano, troje qui primus ab oris, 

Where the ſyllables no and je are czſuras. 

CaesuRE, in the modern poetry, denotes a reſt, or 
pauſe, towards the middle of àn Alexandrine verſe, by 
which the voice and pronunciation are aided, and the 
verſe, as it were, divided into two hemiſtichs. 
In Alexandrine verſe of twelve or thirteen ſyllables, the 
czſure muſt always be on the ſixth ; in thoſe of ten, on 
the fourth; and in thoſe of twelve, on the fixth : verſes 
of eight ſyllables, muſt not have any ceſure. | 

CATERIS PARIBUS, a Latin term, often uſed by 
mathematical and [phyſical writers; the words literally 
ſignifying the reft, or the other things, being alike, or 
equal. Thus we ſay, the heavier the bullet, cæteris pa- 
ribus, the greater the range; that is, by how much the 
bullet is heavier, if the length and diameter of the piece, 
and the quantity and ſtrength of the powder be the ſame, 


is when, in the 


” 


| by ſo much will the utmoſt range or diſtance of a piece of 


ordnance be greater. | | 
Thus alſo, in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and 


| | quantity of the blood circulating, in 4 given time, thro' 


any 


ſo 'as one part 
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ſection of an artery, will, ceteris paribus be accord- | 
ing to its diameter, and neareſt to, or. diſtant from, the 


T. | P g 
- CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton cloths manu- 
factured in the Eaſt-Indies, and ſold at Bengal. 
CA, or Ks, of ſturgeon, &c. a barrel or veſſel that 
contains from four to five gallons. BO eie 
 CAHYS, a dry meaſure for corn, uſed in ſome parts 
of Spain, particularly at Seville and at Cadiz. It is near 
a buſhel of our meaſure. | bod 287 
CAIMACAN, or CIM Ac AM, in the Turk iſn affairs, 
a dignity in the Ottoman empire, anſwering to lieute- 
nant, or rather deputy, among us. | 1 
There are uſually two caimacans, one reſiding at Con- 
ſtantinople, as governor thereof; the other attending the 
and vizir, in quality of his lieutenant, ſecretary of 
te, and firſt miniſter of his council; and gives audi- 
ence to ambaſſadors. Sometimes there is a third caima- 


can, who attends the ſultan; whom he acquaints with | 


any public diſturbances, and receives his orders concern- 
ing them. l 
CAINIANS, or CAIxITESs, in church hiſtory, Chriſ- 
tian heretics, that ſprung up about the year 130, and 
took their name from Cain, whom they looked upon as ; 
their head and father: they ſaid that he was formed by a 
celeſtial and Almighty power, and that Abel wis made 
but by a weak one. mom 
This ſect adopted all that was impure in the hereſy of 
the Gnoſtics, and other heretics of thoſe times: they 
acknowledged a power ſuperior to that of the Creator; 
the former they called wiſdom; the latter, inferior vir- 
tue: they had a particular veneration for Korah, Abi- 
ram, Eſau, Lot, the Sodomites, and eſpecially Judas, 


* 


4 


| becauſe his treachery occaſioned the death of Jeſus Chriſt: 


they even made uſe of a goſpel, which bore that falſe 
apoſtle's name. | | | 
CAISSON, in the military art, a wooden cheſt, into 
which ſeveral bombs are put, and ſometimes only filled 
with gunpowder : this is buried under ſome work, 
whereof the enemy intends to poſſeſs themſelves ; and 
when they are maſters of it, is fired, in order to blow 
them up. | 

Carss0N is allo uſed for a wooden frame, or cheſt, 
uſed in laying the foundations of the piers of a bridge. 

CALABA, Indian maſtich- tree, in botany, a genus 
of trees, whoſe characters are: it has a roſaceous flower, 
conſiſting of ſeveral petals, which are placed in a circu- 
lar order; from whoſe flower-cup ariſes the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a ſpherical fleſhy fruit, inchud- 
ing a nut of the ſame form. 

his tree grows to a great magnitude in the warm 
parts of America, where it is a native, From the trunk 
and branches there iſſues out a clear gum, ſomewhat like 
the maſtich, from whence it received its name ; the gum 
being uſed in thoſe countries as maſtich, 

At preſent, this tree is pretty rare in England, it being 
ſo tender as not to bear the open air; ſo that it muſt be 
pteſerved in ſtoves, with the moſt tender exotic plants. 
It is propagated by the nuts, which are frequent] 
brought from America ; theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall 
pots, filled with freſh light earth, and plunged into an 
hot bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water the pots fre- 


quently, to forward the vegetatian of the nuts, which, 


having hard ſhells, are pretty long before they mou 
their covers, unleſs they have a good ſhare of heat and 
moiſture. When the plants are come up about two 
inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 


into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with freſh light earth, 


and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
new root ; after which time they ſhould have air admitted 
to them, in proportion to the heat of the weather, and the 
bed in which they are placed ; and they muſt be fre- 
quently watered in warm weather. In this bed they may 
remain during the ſummer-ſeaſon ; but at Michaelmas 
they ſhould be removed into the bark-ſtove, and placed 
in a warm ſituation. During the winter-ſeaſon theſe 
plants will require water pretty often ; but it ſhould not 
be given to them in large quantities, eſpecially in cold 
weather, leſt it rot the fibres of their roots. As the plants 


advance, they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots, and treated 


F 
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in the ſame manner av/the coffee · tree. See the "article 
II. 01 SOAR 7 4 


11 g Fo» FIG CNS 2 
ith his management the plant will thriye very we. 
and as the leaves o — are long, ig en i 
pag — they e ppexranc in 
the ftovey! with other tender exotic x | 
Gard. 555 Hs lie $27 Jo og ee 
CALABASH, in botany, a ſpecies en 
cucurbita. See Cocurntta” g N 
CaLABAν- Tre, the ſame With the creſcenti of I. 
neus. ** 
— in — ry : deſcenit'srMoping de- 
 clivity of a riſing menage ground, being a ſm inence 
upon which we ide x; u horſe Pg yan a 
him to à ſhort gallop, with his fore hams in the air 8 
make him learn to ply or dend his haunches, ing 
form his ſtop upon the- aids of the calves of the lers 
the of the bridle, and the caveſon, ſeaſonably ol 
CALAMBA, or Cat amvxc-Woop,' the beſt kind 
of lignum-aloes, 4047 229907 Sri 0 (190657 I; 
ALAMANCO, à fort of woollen ftufFmanifatt 
in England and in Brabant. It has'a' fine gloſs, why 
chequered in the warp, whence the checks appest bn 
on the right fide. ' Some calamancbs are quite" plzin 
ethers avs w_ OO with flowers; ſome 
with plain broad ſtripes,” ſome with narrow ſtripes, 
. 6-16) - |} © 10 PTD 

CALAMIFEROUS, among botaniſts, the fame with 
culmiferous. See the article Cul MIT ERottsz. 

CALAMINARIS, or LAris CAL AuivAx Is, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a mineral fubſtanee, of a greyiſh, browniſh 
yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh cot6ur, and Toles of alt 
theſe colours variouſly mixed; conſiderably 'htayy, and 
| moderately. hard, but never ſufficiently ſo ab/to ftrike fire 
with ſteel; when mixed with powdered charcoal, chang- 
ing copper, by fuſion, into a yellow metal called 22 
It is found —— in England, Germany, and other 
countries, either in diſtinct mines, or intermingled with 
the ores of lead or other metals. | 
The matter which copper imbibes from this mineral 
in its converſion into brafs, ſeparates again from the braſs 
on keeping it melted in an open veftel, and exhales in 
fumes, which condenſe, upon ſuch adjacent bodies as are 
leſs hot, into white flowers, the ſame with thoſe into which 
zinc is converted by fire. A mixture of calamine and 
powdered charcoal yields by itſelf, in open vefſeh, or if 
the air is admitted, the ſame flowers: in cloſe veſſels, the 
zinc is revived, and either runs off, or ſublimes, in its 
proper metallic form, into that part of the veſſel which 
is moſt remote from the action of the fire. The quantity 
of zinc is variable, as of other metals in their ores. 
Marggraf informs us, in the Berlin Memoirs, that ſome 
of the foreign calamines yielded two fixteenths of their 
weight, an Engliſh calamine three ſixteenths; and an- 
other Engliſh ſpecimen, from Holywell in Flintſhire, 
ſeven ſixteenths: from ſeveral parcels of the common 
calamine of the ſhops, nine ſixteenths have been gained. 
The moſt exact way of determining the quantity of zinc 
appears to be, by mixture with a pretty large proportion 
of copper, by which the zinc, reſolved into fume, is im- 
bibed and detained. | | 

This ore of zinc, employed principally for the making 
of braſs, is for that purpoſe roaſteg or calcined ; part! 
with a view to diſſipate ſome ſulphureous matter, whic 
the crude mineral is ſuppoſed to contain; but chiefly to 

render it friable, and more eaſily reducible iuto fine pow- 
der. It is with the ore thus calcined, that the ſhops are 
generally ſupplied : where this cannot be procured, the 
mineral is heated to a ſtrong red heat, then quenched in 
water, and this proceſs repeated thrice. The roaſted ca- 
lamine is levigated into an impalpable powder, which may 
be freed from the groſſer particles by waſhing it over with 
water, 

In this ſtate it proves, for externa} purpoſes, an ex- 
cellent reſtringent, deſiccative, and epulotic ; of great uſe 
in collyria, againſt defluxions of thin acrid humours upon 
the eyes; and in unguents and cerates, for cutaneous ul- 
cerations and excoriations. The officinal epulotic cerate, 
commonly called Turner's, is made by melting fix ounces 
of yellow wax in a pint of oil olive, over a gentle fire, 
ſpiinkling in fix ounces of levigated calamine as mu W 
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:xture begins to grow ſtiff, and keeping the whole 
22 till —— quits oald, 'The college of Edinburgh 
diminiſhes the proportion of the calamine, uſing only five 
ounces and a quarter to a pint of oil, with nine ounces 

wax. I) 
„ SALAM Nr. Calamintha, in botany, à diſtinct genus 
of plants, with ſquare ſtalks; the leaves ſet in pairs ; and 
the flowers on branched pedicles, whereof two iſſue from 
one joint in the boſoms of the leaves: the upper lip of the 
flower is divided into two ſegments, the qower lip into 
three. It is perennial, and flowers. in June and July. 
There are three ſpecies of this plant uſed in medicine; 


cly, _ r 

wh Catamint, with reclining ſtalks 3 ſmall irregularly 
oval leaves, very ſlightly indented, without. pedicles ; 
and the flower ſtalks longer than the leaves. This ſpe- 
cies grows wild in dry grounds, and by the ſides of 

elds. | a Werne 
g It has a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, approaching to that of 
nny- royal; and a moderately pungent taſte, ſomewhat 
fre that of ſpearmint, but warmer. In virtue, it appears 
to be nearly ſimilar to a mixture of thoſe herbs : | infuſions 
of the leaves are drank as tea, in weaknefles. of the ſto- 
mach, flatulent cholics, and uterine obſtructions. 
Water extracts by infuſion nearly all the virtues of the 


calamint, and carries off, in evaporation, the whole of its | de 


ſpecific flavour. In diſtillation with water, there ſepa- 
rates from the aqueous fluid à conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential oil, of a very pungent taſte, and ſmelling ſtrongly 
of the herb. The remaining decoction, thus diveſted of 
the aromatic part of the plant, is unpleaſantly roughiſh, 
bitteriſh, and mucilagino us 
Rectified ſpirit extracts the virtues of the calamint more 
perfectly than water, and gains fromitadeep green tincture. 
On gently Teure the filtered liquor, a part of the fla- 
vour of the herb riſes with the ſpirit, and a part remains 
behind in the inſpiſſated extract. Spitit manifeſtly brings 
over more from this plant than from ſpearmint, and leſs 
than from penny- royal; its active matter being more 
volatile than that of the one, and leſs ſo than that of the 
other. 1 re 
2, Common calamint, with upright ſtalks; larger 
ſhort, ſerrated, pointed leaves, ſet on pedioles ; and the 
flower · ſtalks of the length of the leaves. It is found wild 
about the ſides of highways, but is leſs common in this 
country than the other. © lh bo nnd 9h | 
The leaves of this ſpecies are in taſte weaker than thoſe 
of the preceding. Their ſmell is ſtrong, not like that of 
penny royal, but rather approaching to that of the wild 
mints, though more agreeable. The eſſential olis of the 
two plants differ in flavour as the herbs themſelves : in 
the ſpirituous extracts the difference is leſs conſiderable. 
They are ſuppoſed to agree in virtue, and have been uſed 
indiſcriminately ; the ſhops being generally ſupplied with 
the ſpecies which is moſt eaſily procurable. | 
3- Mountain calamint, with larger leaves and flowers 
than the two preceding, but ſmaller ſtalks ; the leaves ſet 
on pedicles, pointed, acutely, and deeply ſerrated like 
thoſe of nettles; the flower · ſtalks ſhorter, than the leaves, 
and of the length of the flowers themſelves, It is a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and raiſed with us 
in gardens. | | 2043 : nom wy 
his ſpecies has a moderately .pungent taſte, and a 
more agreeable aromatic ſmell than either of the other 
calamints. It appears'to be the moſt eligible of the three 
28 a ſtomachic. 18 % Hum 211 * 
CALAMUS AromaTicus, or AcorRus Venus, in 
the materia medica, is the root of a kind of flag growing 
in marſhy places in ſome parts of Europe; it is pretty 
long, full of joints, of a whitiſh, reddiſh, and partly of a 
greeniſh colour on the outſide, white and ſpongy within, 
eaſy to break, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a warm pun- 
80. taſte. In firm grounds, it ſpreads into many ſlender 
rings, which in mere watery ones it does not. 
The diſtinguiſhing taſte and grateful, flavour of this 
root reſide wholly in the eſſential oil, the decoction re- 
maining after the diſtillation of the oil having a nauſeous 
taſte, not at all like that of the calamus: from ſixteen 
ounces of the dry root, little more than two ſcruples of 
oil are obtained: from the freſh roots we can ſcarcely 


* any, the oil remaining all diſſolyed in the diſtilled 
28 3 . N W 
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water. Hermann reports, that the oil and water of ca- 
lamus aromaticus are highly ungrateful ; but they are 
uite the reverſe :. nor do the old decayed roots, which 
edel ſuſpects Hermann's oil and water to have been 


Highly rectified ſpirit elevates little or nothing of this 
oil: hence a ſpirituous extract made from the root ſmells 
conſidetably, and taſtes ſtrongly, of the calamus. Two 
ounces. yielded with ſpirit fix drams and half a ſcruple 
and afterwards with water three drams ten gtains of ex- 
tract; water applied at firſt extracted, from the ſame 
quantity, ſeven drams thirty-five grains z- and ſpirit 
afterwards forty-three grains. Neumann Chemiſtry. 


to write with. fa | 

be ancients made uſe of ſtyles to write on tables co- 
vered with wax; and of reed, or ruſh, to write on parch- 
ment, or Egyptian paper. r ; J 1 

; .CALAMUs-SCRIPTORI1Us, in anatomy, a dilatation of 
the fourth. ventricle of the brain; ſo called from its fi- 
gure, which reſembles that of a gooſe-quill. 

CALANDRA, in otnithology, a name by which ſome 
call the great lark, without any creſ. in 
. CALASH, or CAT EsR, a light and very low kind of 
chariot, uſed chiefly for taking the air in parks and gar- 


x e of CALATRAVYA, a militacy order in Spain, 
inſtituted under Sancho III. king of Caſtile, upon the 
following occaſion. When that prince took the ſtr 
fort of Calatrava from the Moors of Andaluſia, he gave it 
to the Templars, who, wanting courage to defend it, re- 
turned it him again. Then Don Reymond, of the or- 
der of the Ciſtercians, accompanied with ſeveral perſons 
of quality, made an offer to defend the place, which the 
king thereupon delivered up to them, and inſtituted that 
order. It increaſed ſo much under the reign of Alphon- 
ſus, that the knights defired they might have a grand 
maſter, which was granted, Ferdinand and Iſabella af- 
terwards, with the conſent of pope Innocent VIII. re- 
united the grand maſterſhip of  Calatrava to the Spaniſh 
crown; fo that the kings of Spain are now become per- 
petual adminiſtrators thereof. 

The knights of Calatrava bear a croſs gules, fleurde- 
liſed with green, &c. their rule and habit was originally 
that of the Ciſtercians. : HE" Im, el; 

CALCANEDM, or Os Carcis, in anatomy, the bone 
lying under the aſtragalus, to which, and the os cuboides, 
it is articulated. Its apophyſis behind ſerves to prevent 
our falling backward, and on its. poſterior ſurface is in- 
ſerted the tendo achillis ; in its interior fide there is an 
excavation, intended to give ſafe paſſage to the veſſels 
running to the metatarſus and toes. | 

CALCAR, in anatomy, the ſame with calcaneum. 
See the article CaLcaneun. an | 
© Caricar, in glaſs-making, a ſort of oven, or reverbe- 
ratory furnace, in which being well heated, the cryſtal 
frit, or bollito, is made. | 

_CALCARIOUS, in general, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to, or partaking of, the nature of calx. See the 
article CAaLx. 3 5 

Cailcarius Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
lime ſtone. See LIM. 

CAL CEDON, among jewellers, denotes a flaw or 
foul vein, like chalcedony, found in ſome precious 
ſtones. | 55 

.CALCEDONY, or Cxarceponr, in the hiſtory of 
precious ſtones. See the article CHALCEDONY. 
CALCINATION, in chemiſtry, the ſeparating, by 
means of heat, or fire, the more fix:d from the volatile 
parts of any compound body, + 3 
Calcination has, by ſome, been very improperly called 
chemical pulverization, as if the whole intention conſiſted 
in reducing bodies to powder by means of heat: but this 
is a great miſtake; for though the deſtruction or diminu- 
tion of the tenacity is often the conſequence, and ſome- 
times, perhaps, the intentional end of calcination ; yet 
it is in many caſes otherwiſe, ſince lapis calaminaris and 
other bodies, after they have ſuffered what is every where 
called calcination, are yet very far from the condition of 
the powder; and if the making bodies fit, by means of 
fire, to undergo pulyerization, alone conſtituted calcina- 


drawn from, give any thing diſagteeable in diſtillation. 


CALAMUS-SCRIPTORI1US, in antiquity, a reed or ruſh 
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tion; then that kind of exſiccation which is employed on 


rhubarb, and called torrifying, would of courſe come 
within the meaning of the term, contrary to the univerſal 
uſe of the word. | 

There are others that, not even making the aſſiſtance 
of fire necellaty, call all the methods, by which bodies 
are reduced to the ſtate of powders, calcination, . But 
ſuch diffuſive extenſions of the ſenſe of terms, where they 
are made to comprehend a multiplicity of things not allied 
by any juſt analogy, are highly prejudicial, obſtrudtin 
thoſe clear and communicable notions which diſtinct an 
properly limited terms afford, and gas Ft” per- 
plexity and confuſion which generally ſo muc abounds 
in medical writers. . 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of calcination which differ in 
regard to the effect with which the fire is ſuffered to ope- 
rate on the calcined matter. As ſometimes the whole of 
the volatile heat; while at others, by a . wess degree or 
prolongation of it, which would alſo follow, they are 
retained. Thus, in the calcination of tin, all the ſul- 
phureous, which is the only volatile part of it, is drove 
off; and an earthy calx, no longer changeable by any 
degree of duration of the heat, is left behind. But in the 
calcination of lapis calaminaris, the crude ſulphur and 
arſenic alone are diffipated ; while the zinc, which with 
a greater degree of fire would be all likewiſe drove off, is 
left with the earthy part. Calcination may therefore be 
divided into perfect, or where the utmoſt change, ex- 
cept vitrification,which can be effected by heat, is brought 


about; and imperfect, where the degree of heat is limited, | 


and only a 
is ſuffered. 

CALCULATION, the act of computing ſeveral ſums, 
by adding, ſubtrating, multiplying, or dividing. See 
the articles ARITHMETIC, ADDITION, &c. 

CALCULATION is more particularly uſed to fignify the 
computations in aſtronomy and geometry, for making 
tables of logarithms, ephemerides, finding the time of 
eclipſes, &c, 
 _ CALCULATION of Clock and Watch Work. See CLock 

and WArch-Wokk. | 

CALCULUS, in natural hiſtory, properly denotes a 
little ſtone or pebble. See the article PEBBLE. ivy 

CaLcuLus, cr CAaLcuLus-HuMaANus, in medicine, 
the ſtone in the bladder or kidneys. See the article 
STONE, 

CarcuLus Differentzalts. 
culus. 

CALCULUs Integralis, See INTEGRAL Calculus, 

CALEFACTION, the production of heat in a body 
from the action of fire, or that impulſe impreſſed by a hot 
body upon other bodies about it. This word is uſed in 
pharmacy, by way of diſtinction from coction, which 
implies boiling ; whereas calefaction is only heating a 
thing. | | 

CALEN DAR, Calendarium, a diſtribution of time, 
accommodated to the various uſes of life, but more eſpe- 
cially ſuch as regard civil and eccleſiaſtical polity ; in 
which ſenſe it differs nothing from the modern almanacs. 
See the article ALMANAC. | 
The firſt calendar was made by Romulus, who divided 
the year into ten months only, beginning on the firſt day 
of March, and containing three hundre 
in which time he imagined the ſun performed his courſe 
through all the ſeaſons. | 6p 

This calendar was reformed by Numa Pompilius, 

who added two months more, viz. January and February, 
placing them before March. His year began on the firſt 
of January, and confſted of three hundred and ſixty-five 
days. This was afterwards improved by Julius Cæſar, 
and was by him called the Julian account, which reduced 
the year to three hundred and fixty-five days, fix hours; 
and was retained in moſt proteſtant countries, and in our 
nation till the year 1752. This year is diſpoſed into qua- 
driennial periods, whereof the three firſt years, which were 
called common, conſiſted of three hundred and ſixty-five 
days, and the fourth biſſextile, of three hundred and ſixty- 
ſix. See the article Brss8EXTILE. RES ETHER 
The Julian account was afterwards corrected by pope 
Gregory XIII. which on that account obtained the name 
of the Gregorian calendar, or new-ſtyle, the Julian being 
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part of the alteration it is capable of producing 


See DIFFERENTIAL Cal- 


and four days, 
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called the old- ſtyle: and though the Grego fun c 
be preferable — Flur, — it is not e 
fects : perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and Caffini imas! * 
it is ĩmpoſſible ever to bring the year to a perfect Nu 
neſs. 83 | E She 14 1 
Julian Chriſtian CALENDAR, that wherein the da 


the week are determined by the letters A, B, C, D., H. o 
by means of the ſolar cycle, and the new and full moons, 


eſpecially the Paſchal full moon, with the feaſt of Eaſter 
and the other moveable” feaſts depending thereon by 
means of golden numbers 'rightly diſpoſed through th. 
Julian year. See the article Gol EN Numees, 
Gregorian CALENDAR, that which, by means of epact 
rightly diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, 'Qetermines 
2 new and 2 qu and _ time of Eaſter, with 
the moveable s depending thereon, in the Gregorian 
year. See ErAacr. : N oe | 
Reformed, or correfied CALENDAR, that which, ſettin; 
aſide golden numbers, epacts, and dominical letters, de- 
termines the equinox, with the Paſchal full moon, and 
the moveable feaſts depending thereon, by aſtronomical 
computations, according to the Rudolphine tables: This 
calendar was introduced among the proteſtant ſtates of 
Germany in the year 1700, when eleven days were, at 
once, thrown out of the-month of February,” by which 
means the corrected ſtyle agrees with the Gregorian. 
CALENDER, a machine uſed in manufaQtories, to 
preſs certain woollen and ſilken ſtuffs, and linens, to 
make them ſmooth, even, and gloſſy, or to give them 
waves, or water them, as — be ſeen in mohairs and 
tabbies. This inſtrument is compoſed of two thick cy- 
linders, or rollers, of very hard and poliſhed wood, round 
which the ſtuffs, to be calendered, are wound: theſe 
rollers. are placed eroſswiſe, between two very thick 
boards, the lower ſerving as à fixed baſe, and the upper 
moveable, hy means of a thick ſerew, with a dope. 
ed to à ſpindle, which makes its axis: the uppermoſt 
board is loaded with large ſtones cemented together, 
weighing twenty thouſand pounds, or more. It is this 
hs ey gives the poliſh, and makes the waves on the 
ſtuffs about the roller, by means of a ſhallow indenture 
or engraving cut in ‚ tt. | ie”; 
CALENDS, Calendæ, in Roman antiquity, the firſt 
day of each month, ſo called from the Greek xa, to 
proclaim ; W—_ cuſtomary on thoſe days to proclaim 
the number of holy-days in each month. "kj 
The Roman method of reckoning the days of their 
months has - ſomething extremely ſingular in it: inſtead 
of computing forwards, in the natural order of the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3; &c. they reckoned backwards, in the manner 
expreſſed in the following verſes : | mm 
Prima dies menſis cujuſque eſi difta calende : 
Sex Maius, nonas, Julius, October, & Mars; 
Quatuor at religui.: habet idus guilibet octo; 
Inde dies religuas omnes dic eſſe calendas; | 
Quas retro numerans, dices a menſe ſequente... 
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Hence to ſind the day of our month, anſwering to 
that of the calends, to the number of days in the pre- 
ceding month add two, and from this ſum ſubtracting the 
number of ealends given, che remainder will be the day 
of our month: thus the fourth of the calends of June is 
found to anſwer to the twenty-ninth of May; and fo in 
other cafes. | > (33 33251 ; 17s, LIGHT | | 
CALENDULA, mary-gold, -'in botany, a genus 
of plants, with oblong undivided leaves, joined cloſe to 
the ſtalk; widening from thencè to the extremity, Juicy, 
and ſomewhat clammy to the touch; and moderately 
large, bright yellow or gold coloured flowers, compoſed 
of a number'of indented petals ſtanding round a middle 
diſk, on which, after the flower has fallen, ſeveral rough 
crooked ſeeds He naked. It is annual, common in gar- 
dens, propagates itſelf by ſeeds, and flowers from May to 
the end of autumn. 0 XAFULY ION, 0 
M,arigold flowers have been recommended as aperients 
in uterine obſtructions and iReric diſorders; as ſudori- 
fics, alex ipharmies, and for . eruption in ma- 
lignant and exanthematous fevers. They appear, from 
their ſenfible qualities, to be of little activity: when freſh 
| they have @ fatat'unpleaſant ſmell, which is loft yo! 00 
| ing: their taſte is chiefly mucilaginous, with IE t 
itter- 


.corihneſs, They give a pale yellow tincture to water, 
1 . ſpirit : — infuſion has the 
Jn ſmell, and the ſpirituous the-moſt.taſte of the flowers. 
The extract, obtained b Ong the ſpirituous 
tincture, is ditteriſh and flightly roughiſh: the watery 
extract is a tenacious. mucilage, of Jeſs taſte than the 
other. | | 16 v9. x 

leaves of the plant appear to be of greater virtue 

2 he flowers, . impreſs a firſt a viſcid 
ſweetneſs, which is followed by a penetrating pungency, 
very durable in the mouth, not of the hot or aromatic, but 
rather of the ſubſaline kind. Their expreſſed juice, 
which contains great part of the pungent matter of the 
herb, has been given in doſes of two or three ounces or 
more, as an aperient ; and is ſaid to looſen the belly, and 
romote the natural ſecretions in general. See MArvy- 


D. | 

CALENTURE, Calentura, in medicine, a feveriſh diſ- 
order incident to ſailors in hot climates; the principal 
ſymptom of which is, their n the ſea to be green 

elds: hence, attempting to walk abroad in theſe imagi- 
nary places of delight, they are frequently loft. 

omiting, bleeding, a ſpare diet, and the neutral ſalts 

are recommended in this diſorder; a ſingle vomit com- 
monly removing the delirium, and the cooling medicines 
—— the cure. . 1 | | 
CALF, Vitulus, in zoology, the young of the ox 
14. | ORs 
| Among ſportſmen, the term calf is uſed for a hart or 
hind of the firſt year. The ſame term is alſo uſed for the 
young of the whale, 

There are two ways of breeding calves; one, when 
they are allowed to ſuck their dams all the round, 
chiefly uſed in countries where paſture is cheap ; and the 
other, when being taken from their dams after ſucking a 
fortnight, they are taught to drink milk, or milk and 
water, out of a tub. The former, however, of theſe me- 
thods is allowed to make the beſt cattle. 

CALIBER, or Caries, properly denotes the diame- 
ter of any body : thus we ſay, two columns of the ſame 
caliber, the caliber of the bore of a gun, the caliber of a 
bullet, &c. See Cannon, cc. | 

CaLiBER-CoMPASSES, the name of an inſtrument, 
made either of wood, iron, ſteel, or braſs : that uſed for 
meaſuring bullets conſiſts of two branches, bending in- 
wards, with a tongue fixed to one of them, and the other 
graduated in ſuch a manner, that if the bullet be com- 
preſſed by the ends of the two branches, and the tongue 
be applied to the graduated branch, it will ſhew the 
weight of the bullet. | va | 

ALIBER alſo ſignifies an inſtrument uſed by carpen- 
ters, 12 and bricklayers, to ſee whether their work 
be well ſquared. _ 1 | | 

CALIDUCT, in antiquity, a kind of pipes, or ca- 
nals, diſpoſed along the walls of houſes and apartments, 
uſed, by the ancients, for conveying heat to ſeveral re- 
mote parts of the houſe, from one common furnace. 

CALIPH, the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical dignity among the 
Saracens z or, as it is otherwiſe defined, a ſovereign dig- 
nity among the Mahometans, veſted with abſolute au- 
thority in all matters relating both to religion and po- 


licy, 5 | 
i ſignifies in the Arabic ſucceſſor, or vicar : the 8a- 
racen princes. aſſumed this title as deſcendants from 
Mahomet ; the caliphs bearing the ſame relation to Ma- 
homet, that the popes pretend they do to Jeſus Chriſt, 
or St. Peter. It is at this day one of the grand ſeignor's 
titles, as ſucceſſor of Mahomet; and of the ſophi of Per- 

as ſucceſſor of Ali. | 

CALIPPIC PERIOD, an improvement of the cycle 
Meton, of nineteen. years, which Calippus, a famous 
recian aſtronomer, finding in reality to contain nine- 
teen of Nabonaſſar's years, four days, and 433, he, to 
old fractions, quadrupled the golden number, and by 
that means made a new cycle of ſeventy-ſix years; which 
1 being expired, he ſuppoſed the lunation, or changes 
e 


of, — moon, would happen on the ſame day of 


lix years beſore. 7 
g CALIXTINS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians 


ath, and hour of the day, that they were on ſeventy- 


I 


in Bohemia and Moravia ; the principal point in which | 


CAL 


they diffeted from the church, was the uſe of the chalice; 
or communicating in both kinds. | 

CALIXT1Ns is alſo a name given to thoſe, among the 
Lutherans, who follow the ſentiments of George Calixa 
tus, a celebrated divine, who - oppoſed the opinion of St. 
Auguſtine, on predeſtination, grace, and free- will. 

CALEINS, the prominent parts at the extremities of 
a horſe-ſhoe, bent downwards, and forged to a ſort of 


point, 


Calkins are apt to make horſes trip; they alſo occa- 
ſion blymes, and ruin the back ſinews, If Eilhioned in 
form of à hare's ear, and the horn of a horſe's heel be 
pared a little low, they do little damage; whereas the 
great ſquare calkins quite ſpoil the foot. 

Calkins are either fingle or double ; that is, at one 
end of the ſhoe, or at both: theſe laſt are deemed leſs 
hurtful, as the horſe can tread more even. | 

CALICO, or CaLLico;.a, kind of linen manufac- 
ture, made. of cotton, chiefly in the Eaſt Indies. There 
is a great trade in the province of Bengal, in this com- 
modity, which is tranſported in prodigious quantities 
into Perſia, Turkey, Arabia, Muſcovy, and all over Eu- 
rope. Some of them are painted with flowers of various 
colours ; and the women in the Indies make veils and 
ſcarfs, of them, and, of ſome, coverlets for beds, and 
handkerchiefs. They make another ſort of this manu- 
facture, which they never dye, and hath a ſtripe of gold 
and filver quite through the piece; and at each end, 
from the breadth of one inch to twelve or fifteen, they 
fix a tiſſue of gold, ſilver, and filk, intermixed with flow- 
ers; both ſides are alike. They make alſo other ſorts 
of cotton. cloths at Brampour, uſe there is no other 
province in all the Indies which has greater quantities of 
cotton. 
At Seconge they are ſaid to make the beſt ſorts of ca- 
licoes ; in all other parts the colours are neither ſo lively 


nor laſting, but wear out with often waſhing ; whereas 


thoſe made at Seconge grow the fairer the more you 
waſh them. This is faid to ariſe from a peculiar virtue 
of the river that runs by the city, when the rain falls; 
for the workmen, having made ſuch prints upon their 
cottons as the foreign merchants give them, by ſeveral 
patterns, dip them into the river often, and that ſo fixes 
the colours, that they will always hold. There is alſo 
made at Seconge a ſort. of calico ſo fine, that when a 
perſon puts it on, his ſkin ſhall appear as plainly through 
it as if he was quite naked; but the merchants are not, 
permitted to tranſport it ; for the. governor is obliged to 
ſend it all to the Great Mogul's ſeraglio, and the princi- 


pal lords of the court, to make the ſultaneſſes and noble- 


men's wives ſhifts, and garments for hot weather. 

The city of. Baroche alſo is very famous for trade, on. 
account of the river, which. has a peculiar quality to 
whiten their calicoes, and which are, therefore, brought 
from all parts of the mogul's territories thither for that. 
end | 


This manufacture is brought into this nation by the, 
Eaſt-India company, which is re-exported by private mer- 
chants to other parts of Europe and America. "_ 

CaLico-Printing, the art of ftaining calicoes, &c. of 
various colours. Ke LiNEN-Printing. | 

CALLIMUS, ax, in natural hiſtory, the name 


uſed by the ancients for the loofe ſubſtance found within 


the ætites, or cagle-ſtone, See the article ETI TRS. 
CALLING the Houſe, in the Britiſh parliament, is the 

calling over all the members names, every one anſwering, 

to his own, and going out of the houſe, in the order in 


which he is called: this they do in order to diſcover 


whether there be any perſons there not returned by the 


clerk of the crown; or if any member be abſent without 
leave of the houſe.- | 


CALLISTEA, in Grecian antiquity, a Leſbian feſti- 


| val, wherein the women preſented themſelves in Juno's 


temple, and the prize was aſſigned to the faireſt, There 
was another of theſe contentions at the feſtival of Ceres. 
Eleuſinia, among the Parrhaſians, and another among the 
Eleans, where the moſt beautiful man was preſented with. 
a complete ſult of armour, which he conſecrated to Mi- 
'nerva, to whoſe temple. he walked in proceſſion, being 
'accompanied with his friends, who adorned him with rib- 
bons, and crowned him with a garland of myrtle. 

LY HER 6 ORs ALLOUS, 


CALLOUS, Calleſus, ſomething partaking of the na- | 
ture of a callus, y 

CALLOSUM CORPUS, in anatomy, a whitiſh hard 
ſubſtance, joining the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and 
appears in view when the two hemiſpheres are drawn 
back. See the article BRAIN. | | 
In this part Lanciſi, and ſeveral others, have ſuppoſed 
the ſoul particularly to reſide, „ IT;  (OEER 

CALLUS, or CaLLosiTy, in a general ſenfe, any 
cutaneous, corneous, or offeous hardneſs, whether natu- 
ral or preternatural : but moſt frequently it means the 
callus generated about the edges of a fracture; provided 
by nature to preſerve the fractured bones, or divided parts, 
in the ſituation in which they are replaced by the ſur- 


on, 

A callus, in this laſt ſenſe, is a fort of jelly, or liquid 
viſcous matter, that ſweats out from the ſmall arteries 
and bony fibres of the divided parts, and fills up the 
chinks, or cavities, between them. 
cartilaginous ſubſtance, but at length becomes quite bony, 
and joins the fractured part ſo firmly together, that the 
limb will often make greater reſiſtance to any external 
violence with this part, than with thoſe which were never 
broken. 1 

But as the new fleſh in wounds will often ſprout up 
too faſt, ſo will the callus in fractures, and by this means 
render the limb uneven and deformed : the only meaſure 
to prevent this luxuriancy, is by making the bandage 
ſomewhat tighter than ordinary, and wetting it firſt with 
ſpirits of wine. When the callus is indurated, we have 
no medicine that will deſtroy it; or take it down : how- 
ever, the emplaſtrum de ranis vigon. cum mercurio, 
tying a plate of lead over it, is preſcribed for taking it 
down. . 

Cl Tus is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, rifing on 
the hands, feet, &c. by much friction and preſſure againſt 
hard bodies. 

CALOGERI, in church hiſtory, monks of the Greek 
church, divided into three degrees, the novices, called 
archari; the ordina 
the more perfect, called megalochemi : they are likewiſe 
divided into cznobites, anachorets, and recluſes. The 
cænobites are employed in reciting their office from mid- 
night to ſun-ſet ; they are obliged to make three genu- 
flexions at the door of the choir ; and returning, to bow 
to the right and to the left, to their brethren. The ana- 
chorets retire from the converſation of the world, and 
live in hermitages in the neighbourhood of the monaſte- 
ries ; they cultivate a little ſpot of ground, and never go 
out but on Sundays and holidays, to perform their devo- 
tions at the next monaſtery. As for the recluſes, they 
ſhut themſelves up in grottos and caverns, on the tops of 
mountains, which they never go'out of, abandoning them- 
ſelves entirely to providence : they live on the alms ſent 
them by the neighbouring monaſteries. ILY | 

CALOMEL, in the materia medica, a name given to 
mercurius dulcis, ſublimated fix times : the preparation 
is done thus. $q " 

Take corroſive ſublimate a pound, purified mercury 
nine ounces ; add the quickſilver to the mercury, reduce 
to powder, and digeſt them together in a glafs mattraſs, 
in a gentle ſand heat, frequently ſhaking the veſſel, till 
the whole is united : when they are thus mixed, increaſe 
the heat, ſo as to ſublimate the whole: take out the ſub- 
limate, and ſcrape off an acrid part that is found at the top 
of it; and if any globules of mercury appear, ſeparate 
them alſo : let the ſublimation be repeated fix times. It 
is a gentle purgative, and a very noble attenuant. It is 
the greateſt of all medicines againſt worms, and is now 
the general remedy in a gonorrhcea. The common me- 
thod of giving it is in a bolus, over night, ten or twelve 
grains for a doſe, and a purging draught the next morn- 
ing, &c. Rubbed with an equal quantity of ſulphur an- 
timonii auratum, it is recommended as a powerful and ſafe 
alterative. | Gen 


CALOT TE, a cap or coif of hair, fatin, or other | 


ſtuff; an eccleſiaſtical ornament in moſt popifh coun- 
n = | e er PRA TITS 1 
- CaLoTTE, in architecture, a round cavity or depreſ- 
ſure; in form of a cap or cup, lathed and plaiftered, uſed to 
diminiſh the riſe or elevation of a moderate chapel, cabi- 


It firſt appears of a 


profeſſed, called microchemi;; and | Ou 


C AL 


net, alcove, &c. which, without ſuch an ex 
be too high for other pieces of the apartment. 
CALQUING, or Sadie a term uſed in paint 

&c. where the backſide of any thing is covered with”? 
black or red colour, and the ſtrokes or lines traced * 
on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paſſing }; he. 
ly over each ſtroke of the deſign with a — 4 
leaves an impreſſion of the colour on the plate = 


wall. 10 
gold, in botany, à genus of 


pelient, would 


CALTHA, marſh-mary 
plants; the flower of which conſiſts of five | 
plane, patent, deciduous petals : the fruit is ſhort, cu. 
minated, patent, bicarinated, and open at the upper fa. 
ture; the ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, and adhere 
to the upper ſuture. ' | is x; 

CAL TROP, in military affairs, an inftrument with 
four iron points, diſpoſed in a triangular form, ſo that 
three of them are always on the ground, and the fourth 
— the air. — are ſcattered over the ground where 
the enemy's cav is to paſs, in order 
eee 

ALTROP, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
bulus of botaniſts. Ses the nice TxIBuLvs, * 

CALVARIA, in anatomy, the hairy ſcalp or 
part of the head, which, either by diſeaſe, or ape, 
grows bald firſt, See the articles HEA and Cary. 
TIES. | 1 Ne 

CALVARY, in heraldry, a croſs ſo called, 
reſembles the croſs on which our -Saviour lues * 
always ſet upon ſteps. "v5 | 

CALVINISTS, in church hiſtory, thoſe who follow 
the opinions of John Calvin, one of the principal reform. 
ers of the church in the ſixteenth century; a perſon of 
great parts and induſtry, and of confiderable 5 8 
whoſe doctrine ſtill ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity at G 
neva, where it was firſt broached, and from whence it 
was propagated, - This is the prevailing religion of the 
United Provinces. In England it is confined among the 
diſſenters ; and, in Scotland, it ſubſiſts in its utmoſt ri. 


\ i 


upper- 


# * 8 * 


The Calviniſts are great advocates for the abſoluteneſs 
of God's decrees; and hold that election and reprobation 
depend on the mere will of God, without an regard to 
the merit or demerit of mankind; that he affords to the 
elect an irreſiſtible grace, a faith that they cannot loſe, 
which takes away the freedom of will, and neceſſitates all 
their afions to virtue. | pwnd Cade ds 
The Calviniſts believe that God fore-knew a determi- 
nate number, whom he pitched upon to be perſons, in 
whom he would manifeſt his glory; and that having thus 
fore-known them, he predeſtinated them to be holy, in 
order to which he gives them an irreſiſtible grace, which 
makes it impoſſible for them to be otherwiſe e. 
CALVITIES, or CaLviriun, in medicine, baldneſs, 
or a want of hair, particularly on the finciput, occaſioned 
by the moiſture of the head, which ſhould feed it, being 
dried up, by ſome difeaſe, old age, or the immoderate 
ufe of powder, &c. See the article ALOPECIA. 
CALUMET, a ſymbol of peace among the Indians in 
the north of America. It is made of a red ſtone, like 
our marble ; the head reſembles our tobacco-pipes,. but 
larger; and is fixed on a hollow reed, to hold it for ſmoak- 
ing: they adorn it with fine wings of ſeveral colours, 
and is the calumet of the ſun, to whom they preſent it, 
eſpecially if they want fair weather, or rain. This pipe 
is à paſs and ſafe-condut amongſt all the allies of the 
nation who has it given: in all embaſſes the ambaſſador 
carries it as an emblem of peace, and it always meets 
with a profound regard; for the fa are generally 
perſuaded, that a great misfortune would befal them, if 
they violated the public faith of the calumert. 
CLX, properly ſignifies lime, but is alſo uſed by che- 
miſts and phyſicians for a ſine powder remaining after the 
calcination, or corrofion of metals and other mineral fub- 
ſtances. See CALCINATION and Lime. | : 
CALYCISTA, an appellation given by Linnæus to 
thoſe botaniſts who have claſſed plants according to the 
different ſtructure of the calyx, or cup of the Beers; 
ſuch was Magnolius. | e 
CALVYPTRA, among botaniſts, a thin membranace- 


ous involucrum, uſually of a conic figure, which _— 
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the 6f-fruftification; The capſules of moſt of the | the baſe; the fruit is a turbinated, lignoſe; and furrowed 
a haveicalyptrcc.s + own wn ne» - | capſule'> the feeds are numerous and fra; 4 
* _.CALYX; among botaniſts, a general term expreſſing | CAMELOPARDALIS, in zoology, a creature of the 
the cup of à flower, or that part of a plant which ſur- | deer kind, otherwiſe called zurnapa. See the article 
rounds and ſupports the other parts of the flower. ZURNAPA, 27% | 1 
The cups of flowers are very various in their ſtruture, | CAMERA. Opscvn a, in optics, a machine for exhi- 
and on that account diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, as | biting the picture of a landſcape, &c. in its natural co- 


— 
- 


rianthium, involucrum, ſpatha, gluma, &c. See the | lours. 69:9 ug $162" | 
articles PERIANTHIUM, &c. | The camera obſcura; or darkened chamber, is made 
CAM A, in natural hiſtory, a genus of the ſemipel- | after two different methods; one is the camera obſcura, 
jucid gems, approaching to the onyx ſtructure, being or darkened chamber. at large; that is, any large room or 
compoſed. of zones, and fortned on a cryſtalline baſis j chamber made as datk/as* poſſible, ſo as to exclude the 
but having their zones very broad and thick, and laid light in every part except a ſmall circular hole in the win- 
alternately on one another, with no common matter be- | dow ſhutter, here a ſens fixed in a ball is placed. The 
eween ; uſually leſs tranſparent; and more debaſed with | other camera obſcura is ſriull ; and thenee often called a 
earth, than the ones. J portable camera obſcura, from its being carried from 
One ſpecies of the camæa is the dull looking onyx, place to place; for taking a perſpeRive view" of any pro- 
ich broad black and white zones; and is the camæa of | poſed place or part of the gol, 0730404 
the modetns, and the Arabian onyx: — is found | Plate XXXI. exhibits both ſorts of 
in Egypt, Arabia, Perſia, and the Eaſt- Indies. Another | chambers, os 
ſpecies of the camæa is the dull, broad-zoned; green and q - The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a ter- 
white camæa, or the jaſpi-cameo of the Italians: it is race, on which are placed two portable machines of this 
found in the Eaſt- Indies, and in ſome parts of America, | king | "> 
The third: is the hard camæa, with broad white and Ag. l. ds a portable camera obſcura, in the fomn of a 
cheſnut- coloured veins; and the fourth the hard camæa, | ſedan chairz. having à door behind. A, # ſmall fquare 
with bluiſh, white, and fleſh- coloured broad veins, being tufret,-1n.which”a"mitfour is placed. B, the mirrour, 
the ſardonyx of Pliny's time, only brought from the Eaſt- either of glaſs or metal. C, the tube in which the lens 
Indies. | | is faſtened. P, the table on which the deſigner lays his 
CAMAlEU, or Camtnvia; in natural hiſtory, the paper to receive the images of the objects. E, the de- 
ſame with camæa. See the preceding article. b ſigner's ſeat. F, F, ledges of wood for ſtrengthening 
CAMAIEU is alſo a term in painting, when there is] and darkening the machine. G, G, G, other ledges 
only one colour, the lights and ſhades being of gold, or faſtened to the door, in order to exclude the light when 
on a golden and azure ground. It is chiefly uſed to re- | the door is ſhut, Ae e a 
preſent baſſo·- relievos. d 7 1 n 2191 Fig. 2. another camera obſcura, more portable than 
CAMALDULIANS, a religious order founded by St. | the former, in the form of a pavilion; it is placed upon 
| Romauld, in a little plain on the Mount Apennine, called | a table, which is no part of the machine. It has the ſame 
Camaldali, ſituated in the ſtate of Florence; © uſe, and the apparatus on the top is the ſame as in the 
The manner of life firſt enjoined this order, was, that | other. 
they dwelt in ſeparate cells, and met together only at Fig. 3. a lateral ſection of the firſt camera obſcura, on a 
the time of prayer: ſome of them, during the two lents | larger ſcale. The parts are the ſame us fig: 1. and are 
of the year, obſerved an inviolable ſilence; and others, | marked with the fame letters af reference. To which 
for the ſpace of an hundred days. On Sundays and | muſt be added; that HK is an iron rod, faſtened to the 
Thurſdays they fed on herbs, and the reſt of the week | frame of the mitrour B, by'a turning joint, and to the 
only on bread and water. Theſe conſtitutions were, front of the camera by # fethaleferew at K. C is the tube 
however, a little moderated ſometime afterwards. This | containing the lens; between this and the upper tube is 
hermitage is now accounted very ich. a male ſcrew, = which both are faſtened. * L M, part 
CAMBERED-DECK, is a deck that lies irregular, | of one of the poles by which the machine is carried. 
being higher in one place than another, and conſequently | Fig. 4. a board of wood covered with white paper. 
* unfit for a ſhip of waer. 2510 Fi 5: 4 frame ſor keeping the flicet of paper firm and 
AMBLET, or Caulzr, a plain ſtuff, compoſed of | ſteady on the boarde. | 
a warp and woof, which is manufactured on a loom, with 58 6. repreſents the large camera obſcura, where 
two treddles, as linens are. * ABCD is the proſpect of a houſe, trees; &c. E F, a 
There are camblets of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of goats hair, | darkened room, or camera obſcura; on one ſide is the 
both in the warp and woof; others, in which the warp is picture G H, of the above view, inverted, formed by a 
of hair, and the woof half hair and half ſilk; others | convex lens in a ball fixed before a hole in the oppoſite 
again, in which both the warp and the woof are of wool; ade MCa nit entre nt 2H Y 
and laſtly, ſome, of which the warp is of wool and.the | Having deſcribed the two ſorts of darkened chambers, 
woof of thread. Some are dyed in the thread, others are | it will be neceſſary to enumerate ſome particulars which 
dyed in the piece, others are marked or mixed; ſome are | muſt be attended to in this philoſophical contrivance. 
ſtriped, ſome waved or watered, and ſome figured, - Firſt, That the lens be extremely Fool or free from 
Camblets are proper for ſeveral uſes, according to their | any veins, blebs, &c. which may diftort or blemifh the 
different kinds and qualities: ſome ſerve to make gar- picture. | : 
ments both for men and women; fome for bed curtains; | Secondly, That the lens be placed directly againſt the 
others for houſhold furniture, cc. nt of! object whoſe picture you would have perfectly formed to 
CAMEL, Camelus, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, | contemplate ; for if the glafs has any other poſition to 
of the order of the pecora; diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by | the object, the image will be very imperfeR, indiſtinct, 
having no horas 52 : ĩ to 157 nfs wh! 488 and confuſed. . | a | 
This genus comprehends the camel, properly ſo-called, | Thirdly, Care ought to be taken that the ball be ſuffi- 
with two bunches on its back; the dromedary, or camel | ciently large, and the frame in which it is placed not too 
with a fingle bunch; the glama, or Peruvian camel, with | thick, that ſo there be fuficient room for turning the 
a gibboſe breaſt and even back; and the pacos, or camel | ball every way to take in as many objects as poſſible, and 
with no gibboſity at all. + 44 + | to render the uſe thereof more-compleat/ ' 
The camel is larger than the dromedary, and covered] Fourtbly, The lens ought to be of a juſt magnitude 
with a fine fur, ſhorter as well as ſofter than that of the | or aperture; for if it be too ſmall, the image will be ob- 
ex kind: only about the branches there grow hairs nearly | ſcure, and the minute parts not viſible at a diſtance for 
à foot long. It is a native of Aſia, particularly of Bac- | want of requiſite light. On the other hand, if the aper- 
tria, and makes an excellent beaſt of burden. ture be too large, the image will be confuſed, and become 
_ CAMELEON, or CHamzreon, in zoology. See the | indiſtinct by too much light. one 
#ticleCuameaLgeon, 1 og bh £12,072) | - Pherefore, 1 if by experience we find that an 
CAMELLIA, in botany, a genus of plants; the flower | aperture of two inches diameter is beſt for à lens of fix 
bs of five ovated petals;z\connected vertically at 4 feet focal diſtance, then . Nd 'of any other lens 
; | | 4 of 
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of a different focal diſtance, ought to be in the ſubduplicate | 

ratio of ſix to the ſaid focal diſtance, that the object, or 

— image rather, may be equally bright and diſtinct in 
oth, | 

Sixthly, We ought not to attempt to exhibit a picture 
bf objects in a dark room, unleſs the ſun ſhines upon, or 
ſtrongly illuminates the mas; for mere day-Jight is 
not ſufficient for this purpoſe, the greateſt beauty in this 
phænomenon being the exquiſite appearance and con- 
traſts of lights and ſhadows, none of which can appear 
but from an object placed in the ſun-beams, without 
which every thing looks dark and dull, and makes a diſ- 
agreeable figure. 

Therefore, ſeventhly, the window or the fide of the 
room where the ſcioptic ball is-uſed, ought to look to- 
wards that quarter directly upon which the ſun fhines, 
that ſo the illuminated ſides of objects may preſent 
themſelves to the lens, and appear more glorious in the 
picture. 

Eighthly, It is eaſy to infer, that the beſt time of the 
day for this experiment is about noon, becauſe the ſun- 
beams are ſtrongeſt, and of courſe the picture moſt lumi- 
nous and diſtin& : alſo that a north window is the beſt ; 
though for viewing the ſhadows in great perfection, an 
eaſt or weſt window will anſwer the end beſt. 

Ninthly, As the image is formed only by the reflected 
rays of the ſun, ſo due care ſhould be taken that none of | 
the ſun's direct rays fall on the lens in the window; for 
if they do, they will by mixing with the former greatly 
diſturb the 2 and render it very confuſed and un- 
pleaſant to view. | 

Tenthly, As white bodies reflect the incident rays 
moſt copiouſly, and black ones abſorb them moſt ; ſo, to 
make the picture moſt perfect, it ought to be received 
upon a very white ſurface, as paper, painted cloth, a 
wall, &c. bordered round with black; fo that the colla- 
teral rays which come from on each fide the object may 
be ſtifled, and not ſuffered to diſturb the picture by re- 
flection. 5 

Theſe are the neceſſary precautions for the due or- 
dering of the various circumſtances of this experiment. 
We ſhall now enumerate the principal phænomena of 
the dark chamber. The firſt of which is, that an exact 
and every way fimilar image is formed of an external ob- 
ject; for pencils of rays, coming from all parts of the ob- 
ject, will repreſent thoſe points in ſuch a manner and po- 
ſition, as will be very proportional and correſpondent in 
their reſpective poſitions and diſtances in the object; ſo 
that the whole in the image ſhall bear an exact — | 
or likeneſs of the object in every reſpect. 

The ſecond phenomenon is, that the image will bear 
the ſame proportion to the object, whether a line, ſuper- 
ficies, or ſolid, as their diftances from the glaſs reſpective- 
ly: this is evident from what will be obſerved under Convex 
Lens. Hence the larger the focal diſtance of the glaſs, 
the more ample will be the picture of the ſame object, but 
the leſs will be the ſpace or compaſs of the plan, or re- 
ſpective view. | 

The third phænomenon is, that the image or picture 
of the object is inverted; and this is not the effect of 
the glaſs, but the croſſing the rays in the hole through 
which they paſs into the room; for if a very ſmall hole 
was made in the window- ſhutter of a darkened room, the 
objects without would be all feen inverted, thoſe which 
come from the upper part of the object going to the lower 
part of the image, and vic⸗ * All that the glaſs does 
is to render the image diſtinct, by converging the rays 
of every pencil td their proper focus in the picture, the 
poſition of each point being the ſame as before. 

The fourth phænomenon is the motion or reft of the 
feveral parts of the picture, according as thoſe in the ob- 
ject are in either ſtate. The reaſon of this is very obvi- 


ous z and this is what gives life and ſpirit to the painting | 


and portraits of nature, and is the only particular inimi- 
table by art. And, indeed, a more critical idea may be 
formed of any movement in the picture of a darkened 
room, than from obſerving the motion of the object it- 
felf : for inſtance, a man walking in a picture appears to 
have an undulating motion, or to riſe up and down eve 
ſtep he takes; whereas nothing of this kind is obſerved : 


The fifth phaxnomenon is the colouring of the optic 
picture; every piece of imagery has its proper tinte and 
colours, and thoſe always heightened and rendered more 
intenſe than in the object; ſo that in this reſpect it is an 
improvement of nature itſelf; whereas the art of che 
greateſt maſter can only pretend to a diſtant reſemblance 
and faint imitation. The reaſon why the image is cs. 


loured is, becauſe the ſeyeral points of the object reſlecti 
ſeyeral ſorts of coloured rays to the glaſs, — wil 


give a repreſentation of thoſe ſeveral] parts ivel 
and in their own colour, and therefore in thoſe of the ot? 
ject; but thoſe colours will be heightened, becauſe they 
are crouded into a leſs ſpace. ah 1-7 
The ſixth phænomenon is the claro ofcuroy as the 
Italians call it; that is, the intenſity of light and ſhadow 
in the picture: and this as well as the colouring is greatly 
heightened, above what it is in the object, by reaſon of 
the lefler area of the picture. Here every light and 
ſhade is expreſſed in its proper degree, from the moſt 
liant in the one to the jetty black of the other, in- 
cluſive of a wonderful variety in the ſeveral parts, ariſing 
from the different ſituations of the ſeveral parts of the oh. 
ject, and the different angles of reflection. A juſt imits. 
tion of nature in the diſtribution of light and ſhadows is, 
perhaps, the moſt difficult part of the art of painting, and 
on which its greateſt perfection depends. 
The feventh phænomenon is the optical perſpeQive, 
or projection of the image, which is not in plano, or ona 
plane, as in common perſpective, but on a ſurface de- 
ſcribed by the revolution of a conic ſection about its 


axis; therefore, though in general a plane ſutface is 
made uſe of, and may do very well in large 


r repreſenta- 
tians; yet in ſmaller ones, as thoſe of the portable Ca- 
mera's, it is neceſſary to have the image or picture com- 
plete, or every where well defined, that it be received 
upon tne ſurface of an elliptic figure, and ſuch as is ſuited 
to the middle diftance of the objects: but this is a nicety 
which few will think worth regarding, who do not aim 
at a very accuracy indeed in what they do. 

We ſhall finiſh this ſubject with an obſervation that may 


be uſeful to perſons concerned in drawing; and that is, 


| 


| 


in the man himſelf, as viewed by the naked eye, | 


that if an object be placed juſt twice the focal diſtance 
from the glaſs without, the image will be formed at the 
ſame diſtance from the glaſs within the room, and con- 
ſequently will be equal in magnitude to the object itſelf, 
CAMERARIA, in botany, a genus of — the 
flower of which is a petal of a funnel- form, with a 
lindraceous long tube, ventricoſe both at the baſe and the 
top, a plane limb divided into five lanceolated : 
the fruit is compoſed of two oblong follicles, bent hori- 
zontally, obtuſe at both ends, and | bare out a lobe on 
each fide, near the baſe; they have one cell, with one 
valve, containing numerous, oval, and imbricated ſeeds, 
inſerted in a large oval membrane, at the baſe. N 
CAME RATED, among builders, the ſame with vault 
ed or arched. ann Mi, 
CAMERONIANS, a party of ians, which 
ſprung up in Scotland, in the reign of king Charles II. 
T hey affirmed that the king had forfeited his right to the 
crown, by breaking the folemn league and covenant, 
which were the terms on which he received it. I hey 
pretended both to dethrone and excommunicate him; 
and broke out into an open rebellion. Upon the Revolu- 
tion, they were reconciled to the kirk, and their 
ers ſubmitted to the general aſſembly of the church of 
Scotland, in 1690. TILES | 
CAMISADE, in the art of war, an attack by ſurprize 
in the night, or at the break of day, when the enemy is 
ſuppoſed to be a- bet. | 1197 erty IT 
CAMISARDS, a name given by the French to the 
Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a t and 
took up arms in their own defence, in 1688. | 
CAMLET, or CaMBLEs: See the article Ca- 
LET. F -25 F GALE | 
CAMLETINE, a flight ſtuff, made of hair and coarſe 
file, in the manner of camblet. It is now out of 
fanion. dne n 
28 See: the article Oui. 
AMP, the ground upon which an army pi 
tents. It is ** . quarter maſter- general, 


who appoints every regiment their ground. * The 


(AM 


CAM 


The chief advantages to be minded in chooſing a camp | protraded till the beginning of November, is atteiided 


army, are to have it near the water, in a country 
— hides the ſoldiers may find wood for dreſſing 
their victuals; that it have a free communication with 
rriſons, and with a country from whence 1t may be 
FR pplied with proviſions ;' and, if poſſible, that it be ſi- 
tuated on a riſing ground in a dry gravelly ſoil. Beſides, 
the advantages of the ground ought to be conſidered, as 
marſhes, woods, rivers, and incloſures; and if the camp 
be near the enemy, with no river or march to cover it, 
the army ought to be intrenched. An army always en- 
camps fronting the enemy; and generally in two lines, 
running parallel about five hundred yards diſtance, the 
horſe and dragoons on the wings, and the foot in the 
center: ſometimes a body of two, three, or four brigades 
is encamped behind the two lines, and is called the body 
of reſerve. The artillery and bread waggons are generally 
encamped in the rear of the two lines. A battalion of 
foot is allowed eighty or an hundred paces for its camp 
and thirty or forty for an interval betwixt one battalion 
and another. A ſquadron of horſe is allowed thirty for 
its camp and thirty for an interval, and more if the ground 
will allow it. | : | 
The diſpoſition of the Hebrew encampment was at 
firſt laid out by God himſelf: their camp was of a qua- 
drangular form, ſurrounded” with an incloſure of the 
height of ten hands breadth. It made a ſquare of twelve 
miles in compaſs, about the tabernacle ; and within this 
was another, called the Levites camp. The Greeks had 
alſo their camps, fortified with gates and ditches. The 
Lacedæmonians made their campof a round figure, look- 


ing upon that as the moſt perfect and defenſible of any | 


ſorm: we are not, however, to imagine, that they 
thought this form ſo eſſential to a camp, as never to be 
diſpenſed with, when the circumſtance of the place re- 
quired it. Of the reſt of the Grecian camps, it may be 
obſerved, that the moſt valiant of the ſoldiers were placed 
at the extremities, the reſt in the middle. Thus we learn 
from Homer, that Achilles and Ajax were poſted at the 
ends of the camp before Troy, as bulwarks on each fide 
of the reſt of the prince. by 

The camps of the Romans were generally of an exact 
ſquare form, or elſe oblong; though this, without doubt, 
was often accommodated to the ſituation of the place. 


They were always fortified, and a very exact diſcipline | 


maintained in them, in order to prevent ſurprizes from 


the enemy. 
Came is alſo uſed by the Siameſe, and ſome other na- 


tions in the 'Eaſt-Indies, as the name of the quarters | 


which they affign to the foreigners who come to trade 
with them. by os: | . 

In theſe camps, every nation forms, as it were, a par- 
_ ticular town, where they carry on all their trade, not 
only keeping all their warehouſes and ſhops there, but 
alſo live in theſe camps with their whole families. The 
Europeans, however, are ſo far indulged, that at Siam, 


and almoſt every where elſe, they may live either in the 


cities or ſuburbs, as they ſhall judge moſt convenient. 
Flying Came, the ground on which a flying army is 
encamped. 
Caur-DrszAszs are chiefly a bilious fever, malignant 
fever, ſcurvy, fluxes, &c. See the articles Fever and 
CamPaAIGN. n! | 
Came- HosPITAL. See HosPITAL. | 
CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, denotes the ſpace of | 
time that an army keeps the field, or is encamped, in op- 
poſition to quarters. | ' 
Concerning the healthineſs of the different ſeaſons of 
a campaign, the ingenious Dr. Pringle has the following 
obſervations : the firſt fortnight or three weeks is always 
fickly, after which the ſickneſs decreaſes, and the men 
enjoy a tolerable ſtate of health throughout the ſummer, 
unleſs they get wet cloaths. - The moſt ſickly part of 
the campaign is towards the end of Auguſt, while the 
days are ſtill hot, but the nights cold and damp, with fogs 
and dews; then, if not ſooner, the dyſentery prevails; 
and though its violence is over by the beginning of Octo- 
ber, yet the remitting fever gaining ground, continues 
throughout the reft of the campaign, and never entirel 
ceaſes, even in winter quarters, till the froſts begin. He 
likewiſe obſerves, that che laß fortnight of a campaign, if 


been introduced into medicine. 


Holla 


with more ſickneſs than the two firſt months of the en- 
campment ; ſo that it is better to take the field a fortnight 
ſooner, in order to return into winter-quarters ſo much 
the earlier. | 

As to winter-expeditions, though ſevere in appearance; 
he tells us, they are attended with little ſickneſs if the 
men have ſtrong ſhoes, warm quarters, fuel, and provi- 
ſions 3 | | 
| CAMPANIFORM, or CaMANULATED, an appel- 
lation given to flowers reſembling a bell]; a characteriſtic, 
whereon' Tournefort eſtabliſhes one of his claſſes of 
plants. See the article BoTawy. 

The word is compounded of the Latin, campana, a 
bell; and forma, reſemblance. 

Of campaniform flowers, we meet with four varieties: 
r. The bell-flower, properly ſo called. 2. The oblong 
or tubular bell- flower. 3. Tue bell- flower expanded to 
a great width at the mouth, and conſequently reſembling 
a baſon. 4. The globular, or roundiſh bell- flower; the 
mouth of which is narrower than its belly. 

CAMPANULA, bell- flower, in botany; a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a campanulated 
ſingle petal; the baſe, broad and impervious z the limb 
lightly divided into five broad, acute, petalous ſegments. 
The nectarium is ſituated in the bottom of the carollaz 
and is formed of five acute connivent valves. The fruit 
is an ahgulated roundiſh capſule, with three or five cells, 
and having ſo many foramina in the ſides; for letting out 
the ſeeds, The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall, and the 
receptacle fixed and columnar. 
CAMPEACHY Woop, Campecia, in botany, the ſame 
you the hæmatoxylum of Linnzus, otherwiſe called log- 
wood. | 

It is brought to us in large and thick blocks or logs; 
and is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It is 
very heavy, and remarkably hard; It is not eafily cut, 
but it ſplits pretty readily in a longitudinal direction. 

Campeachy-wood muſt be choſen in large and thick 
pieces, ſound, and of a deep red colour, It has been long 
known among the dyers ; but it is only of late that it has 
It is found to be an ex- 
cellent aftringent, and is given in form of an extract, in 
diarrhceas, with very great ſucceſs. 

' CAMPHOR, in the materia medica, a body of a par- 
ticular nature, being a mixed ſubſtance, dry, white; 
"96. 8 and brittle, and of a very penetrating 

melt, 25 | 
There are ſundry Indian plants from which camphors 
are obtainable, but only two which afford any large quan- 
tity, and from which this commodity is commonly pre- 

ared, one growing in Sumatra and Borneo, the other in 
Jager, as particularly about Satſuma. The firſt is called 
by Breynius camphorifera Sumatrana, Qc. the camphor- 
tree of Sumatra, with leaves like thoſe of the clove-tree, 
but longer pointed, a large oblong fruit, and a very large 
cup, ſomewhat reſembling a tulip : the latter, campherifera 

aponica, Ic. the camphor-tree of Japan, with bay-like 
eaves, a ſmall globular fruit, and a very ſhort cup. The 
camphor of the Japan ſpecies is the ly ſort kept in the 
ſhops, the other beipg never brought into Europe. This 
tree is about the ſize of a large lime, the flowers are 


| white, the fruit is a ſmall red 1 All the parts of it 


are impregnated with camphor, but the roots contain 
moſt: hence the roots are chiefly made uſe of for the 
preparation of this commodity ; though in want of ſuffi- 
cient quantities of theſe; the wood and leaves are 
mixed. | 
The camphor is extracted by diſtillation with water in 
large iron pots, on which are fitted earthen heads ſtuffed 
with ſtraw ; greateſt part of the camphor concretes 
among the ſtraw in its cryſtalline form, and a part like- 
wiſe paſſes down into the receiver along with the water, 
It is ſaid by ſome to be extracted by ſublimation without 
water ; but by ſuch a proceſs, it could not avoid receiving 
from the woody matter an empyreumatic ſmell, which it 
is never found to have. The rough camphor; as firſt 
diſtilled, looks much like the grey, ſmall-cryſtalled Eaſt- 
Indian falt-petre, or like common bay- ſalt: in this ſtate, 
it is Ron in caniſters into Europe, particularly into 
„ and there puriſied or refined, 
The 
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The teftning 
enice, the Venetians being then the only 
people in Europe who traded direQly to the Eaſt Indies: 


but that trade has long ago paſſed into other hands; the 
Venetians now import little or no camphor, and the art 


of refining it is known only to the Dutch. The Engliſh | 


and French import ſome rough camphor, but ſend it to 
Amſterdam to be refined, having never been able to ſuc- 
ceed in the proceſs themſelves. I have been in one of 
the largeſt refineries, in which there were fifty furnaces, 
all managed by women; and have ſeen the whole opera- 
tion atter the matter had been put into the veſſels, but no 
one is permitted to ſee it before. The purification is 
effected by ſublimation, but doubtleſs ſome additional 
matter is made uſe of for keeping down the impurities of 


the camphor! The ſublimation is performed in low flat- | 


bottomed glaſſes placed in ſand; the camphor concretes, 
in the upper-part of the belly of the glaſs, into a ſolid 
cake, which, after the veſſel has been broke, is pared 
with a knife, and is now the refined camphor of the 
ſhops. Gronovius has given a good account of the me- 
thod of managing the ſublimation. 

Pure camphor is a dry, colourleſs, tranſparent moſs, in 
appearance reſembling a ſalt, ſo light as to ſwim on wa- 
ter, moderately compact, yet eaſy to break, though not 
reducible by itſelf into fine powder, ſoft, and as it were 
ſaponaceous to the touch; when rubbed betwixt the fin- 
gers, of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and anacrid aromatic 
taſte, very eaſily inflammable, and ſo volatile as to exhale 
totally in a warm air. From theſe properties, it is ob- 
vious that camphor cannot be adulterated,, much leſs 
counterfeited, as ſome ridiculouſly pretend, with tallow, 
maſtich, and ſpirit of wine. In order to preſerve this vo- 
latile concrete from any loſs in keeping, the ancients co- 
vered it with certain ſeeds, doubtleſs with a view to the 
more effectual excluding of the air: ſome have been hence 
miſled into an abſurd conceit, that the ſeeds poſſeſſed ſome 
peculiar power of fixing the camphor ; and it is at this 
time no uncommon practice to put up a few linſecds, 
pepper corns, &c. along with it. The only method of 
preſerving camphor is, to keep it in a cool place ſecured 
from the air: if tied in papers or bladders, then. put 
into leaden or tin caniſters, or glaſs or earthen. veſſels, 
and ſet in a cool cellar, we need not be afraid of loſing a 
ſingle grain in many years. I have kept camphor tied in 
an ox's bladder in the heat of boiling water for an hour, 
without being able to perceive any ſmell ariſing from it 
during the coction, or any diminution in its weight. 

Camphor, conſidered as a medicine, is a very warm 
diaphoretic and antiſeptic : it .does not however heat the 
conſtitution ſo much as might be expected from its hot 
pungent taſte. I have been aſſured by an eminent phy- 
fician, that a ſingle drop of oil of cinnamon, though 
generally containing a little expreſſed oil, heats more than 
ten grains of camphor, and an ounce of ſtrong ſpirit of 
wine, more than a whole dram. Camphor is employed 
likewiſe in fire-works, and in ſundry other arts, particu- 
larly for varniſhes. 
preſerve both animal and vegetable bodies, and pecu- 
liarly reſiſt worms and other inſets. Camphor, in ſub- 
ſtance, alſo laid among clothes, preſerves them from 
moths. 

Camphor diſſolves eaſily and plentifully in vinous ſpi- 
rits, and in oils; four ounces of reaified ſpirit will 
diſſolve three of camphor : when thus diſſolved, we need 
not fear that any part of it will be diſſipated in a warm 
air, at leaſt till all the ſpirit has exhaled firft ; for if the 
ſolution be committed to diſtillation, the ſpirit will all 
diſtil before any of the camphor begins to riſe ; and even 


if ſet on fire, the ſpirit will firſt burn away, the camphor 


remaining untouched till the ſpirit is all conſumed, and 
then burning by itſelf with a quite different, fmoky, ſooty 
flame. Among the mineral acids, the nitrous iſſolves 
it moſt eaſily and in largeſt quantity: one part of cam- 
phor diſſolves readily in two of ſpirit of nitre, but requires 
three of oil of vitriol, with the aſſiſtance of digeſtion : the 
diluted vitriolic acid does not diflolve it at all; and the 
marine acts ſo languidly, that it may be doubted whether 
this acid diſſolves it any otherwiſe than by virtue of a 
portion of nitrous acid intermixed. Vinegar and other 
mild vegetable acids, and alkaline liquors, have no effect 
on t. | 


of camphor was formerly one of the ma- 


trio 


Camphorated varnifhes excellently 
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The nitrous and vitriolic ſolutions afford ſome 
diffimilar phænomena: the camphor abſorbs. the more 
concentrated part of the nitrous ſpirit, and forms with; 
a fluid like oil, which floats on the ſurface: with the 4 
triolic acid it unites equably into one uniform liquor. To 
the nitrous acid it ſcarcely gives any tinge, the oil bein 
but quit ſenſibly yellowiſh, whilſt the Chaka in the _ 
triolic acid is at farſt conſiderably coloured, and on ſtand. 
ing becomes more and more ſo, changing at laſt to a quite 
dark reddiſh- brown. The vitriolic acid, if its quantity 

is large, deſtroys the ſmell of the camphor, which is not 
eaſily concealed by any other menſtruum. If water be 

mixed with the ſolutions made either in ſpirit of wine or 
in acids, the camphor inſtantly ſeparates, and reſumes its 
original appearance and qualities. The addition of filyer 
or quickſilver, to the nitrous ſolution, produces a like 
effect, the acid letting the camphor go, and attacking the 
metal. It is obſervable that no heat or efferveſcence ariſg 
during the diſſolution of camphor in the nitrous acid. 
1 10 raiſes ſo violent a heat and ebullition with eſſential 
oils, 

The principal preparations. of camphor are campho- 
rated ſpirit of wine, and an oil of — — The cam- 
phorated ſpirit is no other than a ſolution of camphor in 
rectified ſpirit. Some have thought to unite. the cam. 
phor and ſpirit more intimately together by diſtillation; 
but that proceſs, inſtead of uniting, ſeparates them. Hoff- 
man and Rothe direct ſalt of tartar to be added previous 
to the diſtillation, and promiſe, by this method, a cam- 
phorated ſpirit, which, will mingle with water, without 
ar feparation of the camphor. This indeed the ſpirit 
will do; for there is ſcarcely any camphor in it: it is in 
ſome degree impregnated with the ſmell of that ſtrong- 
ſcented concrete ; Kot the quantity of actual camphor 
that ariſes with it does not amount to above two gtains 
in a quart: no wonder that with ſo ſmall a proportion 
there ſhould be no ſenſible milkineſs or precipitation. 

There are ſundry oils of camphor prepared by diftilla. 
tion. One is made by diſtilling camphor from red bole. 
or other loamy earths, and repeating the diſtillation from 
a freſh parcel of the earth, till the whole of the camphor 
is changed into an oil: this oil has by ſome been greatly 
eſteemed, as no camphor ſeparates from it on the admix- 
ture of water, I tried the proceſs with half an ounce of 
camphor, and two ounces of powdered red bole, mixi 
them well together, and urging them with a gradual fire 
in a retort : the camphor aroſe much ſofter than at firſt, 
and in ſome meaſure unctuous; and on diſtilling it over 
a ſecond time from the ſame quantity of bole, about one 
half of it became fluid. Both the liquor and the ſublimate 
being mixed with two ounces more of bole, and the diſ- 
tillation repeated, the whole of the camphor aroſe in the 
form of a fluid oil, with a little water, weighing toge- 
ther about an ounce. A part of the inflammable principle 
of the camphor appeared to be retained each time. by the 
ferrugineous matter of the bole, all the reſidue being con- 
ſiderably black and ſparkling. 

Another oil of camphor 1s prepared by digeſting one 
part of camphor with four parts of oil of turpentine, and 
then diſtilling them. Lemery relates, that camphor and 
oil of turpentine are of the ſame degree of volatility, and 
that they both diſtil perfectly toggther. I repeated the 
diſtillation in freſh retorts fx times ſucceſſively, but 
always found a part of the camphor ſublimed by itſelf. 
There was alſo another more remarkable ſeparation; 2 
portion of theſe ſubtile volatile bodies remaining every 
time at the bottom of the retort, and proving ſo Fixed as 
to bear a red heat. | 

A third oil of camphor is made from camphor and 
Venice ſope, by diſtillation and cohobation, in the ſame 
manner as the two foregoing : this is called by ſome olan 
camphore arthriticum. All the three have ſomewhat of an 
empyreumatic odour ; and, conſidered. as medicines, ae 
of little or no conſequence... Camphor is one of 
drugs which art cannot improve, either for medicinal or 
mechanic. uſes, and which are therefore to be given in 
their entire ſubſtance, . or unchanged: in their compou- 
tion. All the aſſiſtance that the phyſician can in this caſe 
expect from the chemiſt, is, to diſcover the moſt commo- 
dious means of fitting the ſubject for exhibition. 


| For reducing camphor into powder, and thus f 


i 
or 
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ſuch forms as receive powdery ingredients, it ſhould 
be moiſtened with a few drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, 


for 


Some endeavour 


* ill render it eaſily pulverable. 
which W! * by ſetting the cam- 


to impregnate water with camphor, the 
hor on fire, and quenching it in water; but this is both 
bn unftugal and an ineffeQual method. The beſt way of 
obtaining a watery ſolution of camphor is to grind it 
with almonds, in the proportion of about four ſcruples of 
almonds to half a dram of camphor : by this means the 
whole of the camphor will be rendered ſoluble in water 
into the form of an emulſion. By agitating and grinding 
it with the yolk of an egg, or mucilapge, it becomes like- 
wiſe miſcible with water : the yolk of one egg is ſufficient 
for about two-ſcruples of camphor. Sugar, the common 
intermedium betwixt oily or reſinous bodies and water, 
anſwers leſs effectually for camphor, and lets go much 
ſooner on the admixture of watery liquors, than either 
almonds, or yolk of eggs. Neumanns Chemiſtry. 
Camphor has various uſes in fire-works, varniſhes, and 
medicine. In the laſt itisat preſent in high repute, eſpecially 
in all inflammatory, putrid, peſtilential, and maniacal 
diſeaſes. It is alſo given with advantage at the cloſe of 
the venereal diſtemper, mixed with the balſams, or fine 
turpentines h deen ef ; 
CAMPION, in botany, a name ſometimes piven to 

the lychnis. See the article Lycunis. 

CAMP Us, in antiquity, a ſpace of ground in cities, 
left without any buildings, not unlike what we call fields 
or ſquares, | | 


Cameus Man, in ancient cuſtoms, an anniverſary 


aſſembly of our anceſtors held on May-day, when the 
confederated together for defence of the kingdom again 
all its enemies. 

CAurus MaRT1vs, among the Romans, a field by the 
fide of the Tyber, where the youth exerciſed themſelves 
in warlike exerciſes. It was b 
temple that ſtood on it, conſecrated to the god Mars. 
The conſuls Brutus and Collatinus made it the place 
for holding the comitia or aſſemblies of the people ; and, 
- after-times, it was adorned with a great quantity of fine 

tues, 

CANADIAN Philoſophy. We are indebted for what 
we know of the ſavages of Canada, to the baron de Hon- 
tan, who reſided amongſt them near ten years. He tells 
us, that in ſome converſations with them, which he re- 
lates on the _ of religion, he did not always get the 
better in the diſpute. It is, indeed, ſurpriſing, a Hun 
ſhould uſe all the ſubtilty of logic to combat the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and be as perfect in every trick of the 
ſchools, as if he had ſtudied Scotus. It has been ſuſ- 
pected the baron had a mind to throw a ridicule on the 
religion he had been brought up in, and has put argu- 
ments in the mouth of a ſavage, he dared not make uſe of 
himſelf, 

Thoſe who have neither ſeen nor read any authentic 
account of theſe ſavages, have conceited they were co- 
vered with hair; lived in the woods, like wild beaſts ; 
had no ſociety, and bore but the figure of man: whereas 
theſe ſavages have really no hair on their bodies, except- 
ing ontheir head and eye-brows, which many take pains 
to pull off : if accidentally a hair grows any where elſe, 
they are careful to pluck it out, even by the roots. Th 
are born as white as Europeans, but their going N 
daubing themſelves with oil, and painting themſelves 
with different colours, which the ſun at laſt imprints on 
their ſkin, ſpoils their complexion : they are large men, 
luperior in ſtature to us ; their features are regular ; 
their noſe aquiline ; are in general well-ſhaped ; and it 
182 rarity to ſee any among them lame, blind, or de- 
formed. | | 

At firſt ſight, a man would ſcarce entertain a favoura- 

© Opinion of theſe ſavages; they have a fierce look, a 
ry deportment, and on meeting each other, they are 
lo ſilent, and ſhew ſo little emotion, that it would be 
Lifficult for an European, ignorant of their cuſtoms, to 


elieve this their manner of civility, and the ceremony in 
on among them. They make a great jeſt of our 
compliments, uſing but few outward demonſtrations of 
indneſs ; but are, however, good, affable, and exerciſe 
to ſtrangers and the unhappy a charitable hoſpitality, that 
ay ſhame all the nations of Europe; and poſſeſs an even- | 
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called on account of a 


neſs of mind which is neither altered by proſperity ho 
adverſity. This is in a great meaſure owing to theit 
want of thoſe vices which luxury and abundance have 
introduced among us. 

The following are the principal points of their religion 
and philoſophy. | 27 
= All the 8 maintain there is a God; his ex- 
iſtence they prove by the formation of the unlverſe, which 
manifeſts the Almighty power of its author; from whence 
it follows, ſay they, that man is not the work of chance, 
but of a principle ſuperior in wiſdom and knowledge, 
which they call the great mind. This great mind con- 
tains all, appears in all, acts in all, and gives motion to 
all things. In ſhort, all we ſee, all we conceive, is this 
God, who ſubſiſts without bounds, and without body, 
ought not to be repreſented by any figure whatever, and 
therefore they adore him in all his works. This is ſo 
true, that when they ſee any'thing remarkably fine, cu- 
rious, or ſurpriſing, eſpecially the ſun and ſtars, they 
break out in this exclamation : Oh |! great mind, we ſee 
thee every where ! 


2. They ſay the foul is immortal, becauſe, if it were 


not, all men would be equally happy in this life; for 
God, being infinitely perfect and wile, could not have 


created ſome for happineſs, and others for miſery ; they 
maintain, that God, for certain reaſons, above our com- 
prehenſion, wills, that a certain number of beings ſhould 
ſuffer in this world, that he may recompenſe them in the 
next; and therefore cannot bear to hear Chriſtians ſay, 
ſuch a one was unhappy, becauſe he was killed or burnt z 
aſſerting that what we call unhappineſs, is only in our 
ideas ; becauſe nothing is done but by the will of this 
infinitely perfect Being, whoſe conduct can neither be 
uncertain nor capricious, *- 


3. The Supreme mind has given men reaſon to enable 


them to diſcern good from evil, and to follow the rules 
of juſtice and wiſdom. 

4. Tranquillity of the ſoul is highly pleaſing to the 
Supreme mind ; that, on the con N he deteſts the tu- 
mult of the paſſions, which makes men wicked. 
5. Life is a ſleep, death an awakening, which gives us 
intelligence of things viſible and inviſible. 

6. The reaſon of man not being capable of lifting it- 
ſelf up to the knowledge of things above the earth, it is 
needleſs and troubleſome to dive into inviſible things. 

7. After death, our ſouls go into a certain place, in 
which we cannot tell whether the good are happy, of 
evil unhappy ; becauſe we know not whether our ideas 
of happineſs and miſery coincide with thoſe of the Su- 
preme ſpirit or mind. . 

CANAL, Canalis, in hydrography, a kind of artificial 
river, made for the convenience of water-carriage. 

The Dutch, or, if we can believe the relations of tra- 
vellers, the Chineſe, who inhabit a country vaſtly more 
extenſive. than that of the Dutch, have ſhewn the great 
advantages reſulting from canals to a trading people. 
The ancients often took great pains to make a commu- 
nication, by water, from one place to another. Several 
of the kings of Egypt have endeavoured to join the Red- 
ſea with the Mediterranean, by a canal opened from the 
Red-ſea to one of the arms of the Nile, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean; and the Turkiſh emperor 
Solyman II. employed one hundred and fifty thouſand 
men upon this buſineſs to no purpoſe. . 

There are ſeveral large canals in France ; that of 
Briere, begun under Henry IV. and finiſhed under 
Lewis XIII. eſtabliſhes a communication between the 
Loire and the Seine, by the Loing. There are forty- two 
fluices upon it: but the — and moſt wonderful 
work of that kind, and at the ſame time one of the moſt 
uſeful, is the junction of the two ſeas, by the canal of 
Languedoc, propoſed under Ftaneis I. but not finiſned 
till the time of Lewis XIV. 2 

CANAL, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage through which 
any of the juices flow : as 1. The ſemi- circular canals, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of the largeſt, the middle 
one, and the leaſt, in the labyrinth of the ear, opening 
by five orifices into the veſtibule. 2. The canals of the 
auditory nerve, viz. the common and larger, in which 
there are little apertures into the labyrimith, and the pro- 
per, narrower, and longer, terminating partly by a 
4 P little 
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little aperture in the cavity of the cranium, and partly 
in the aqueduct of Fallopius. 3. The canalis arterioſus, 
between the pulmonary artery and the aorta of a foetus, 
which ſerves for a peculiar circulation in the foetus. 
4. The naſal canal. 5. The canalis ſemilunaris. And 
6. The canalis venoſus. See the articles For us, 
Nose, &c. | 

CANAL of the Larmier, the hollowed platfond or ſoffito 
of a cornice, which makes the pendent mouchette. See 
the articles LaRMIER and SOFFITO. 

CANAL of the Volute, in the Tonic capital, the face of 
the circumvolutions incloſed by a liſtel. 

CANALICULATE, or CAanALicuLATED, ſome- 
thing hollowed in the manner of a canal; thus, we ſay, 
a canaliculared leaf, a canaliculated talk. 

CANARY-BIRD, Paſſer CR the Engliſh 
name of the whitiſh fringilla, with the wings and tail 
greeniſh. 

Canary birds are natives of the Canary Iſlands, whence 
they have got their name; but the melody of their voice 
is ſo ſweet, that there are few nations in Europe which 
do not keep them in cages, where they very readily 
breed. | 

Canary-GRass, See the article GR Ass. 

CAN-BUOY. See the article Buoy. 

CANCER, the crab, in zoology, the name of one of 
the diviſions of ſquillæ, comprehending all thoſe with 


fort tails. See the article SQUILLA. 


Crabs are a well-known ſhell-fiſh, of which there are 
a great many ſpecies ; as the common large crab, the 
ſpider- crab, the Molucca-crab or king-crab, the little 
wooly-crab, the prickly long-armed-crab, &c. 


CANCER, in ſurgery, a roundiſh unequal hard livid tu- 


mour, generally ſeated in the glandulous parts of the 
body, and at length appearing with turgid veins, ſhoot- 
ing out from it ſo as to reſemble, as it is thought, the 
figure of the crab-fiſh, or, as others ſay, becauſe like that 
filh, when once it has got hold, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
drive it away. 

Cancerous, or ſcirrhous tumours, often appear ſpon- 
taneouſly without any evident cauſe, and ſeem peculiar 
to certain conſtitutions ; at others, they my be acci- 
dental, or proceed from ſharp corroſive or other coagu- 
lating juices in the body, errors in the non-naturals, a 


ſtoppage of the neceſſary evacuations, contuſions, ſtagna- 


tion, or coagulation of the milk in the breaſt, &c. The 
immediate cauſe of a cancer ſeems to be a too corroſive 
volatile ſalt, approaching to the nature of arſenie, formed 
by the ſtagnation of humours, &c. Stolterfoth obſerves, 
that it has been frequently cured by mercury and ſaliva- 
tion. Some take an ulcerous cancer to be nothing elſe 
but an infinite number of little worms, which devour the 
fleſh by degrees. The cancer is allowed to be the moſt 
terrible evil that befalls the body ; it is uſually cured while 
yet a ſmall tumour of the bigneſs of a nut, or at moſt a 
{mall egg, by extirpation; when it ſeizes the breaſt, or 
is burſt into an ulcer, amputation takes place. It begins 
without any pain, and appears at firſt like a chicory pea, 
but grows apace, and becomes very painful. The cancer 
ariſes principally on the Jax and glandulous parts, as the 
breaſts and emunctories: it is moſt frequent in women, 
eſpecially ſuch, ſays Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live in 
celibacy. The reaſon of its appearing in. the breaſts, 
more than other parts, is, they being full of glands, with 
lymphatics and blood veſſels among them, the ſmalleſt 
contuſion, compreſſion, or punction, extravaſates thoſe 
liquors, which grow by degrees acrimonious from the 
cancer. Hence the maſters of the art ſay, that a cancer 
is that in the glands, which a caries is in the bones, and a 
gangrene in the fleſhy part. 

The cancer is, however, found in other ſoft ſpongy 
parts of the body; and there have been ſome found in 
the gums, belly, neck of the matrix, ureters, lips, noſe, 
cheeks, abdomen, thighs, and even the ſhoulders, as 
Stolterfoth proves. .A cancer ariſing on the leg is called 
a lupus; or on the face or noſe, a noli me tangere. 
Cancers are divided, according to their ſeveral ſtages, 
into occult and open, or ulcerated : occult cancers are 


thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not yet burſt ; ulcerated 


cancers are known by their roughneſs and fulneſs of 


holes, through which oozes a filthy ſtinking glutinous 


C AN 


matter, frequent] Hoawiſh ; by their puts: ; 

which reſerubles the 2 of M by their Pieras 
the ſwelling of the lips of the ulcer, and the veins $52 
it, which are blackiſh, tumid, and varicoſe; ſome... 
the extremities of the blood- veſſels are gnawed off —1 
the blood iſſues out; in a cancer of the breaſt the adj | 
cent fleſh is ſometimes ſo conſumed, that one ma fo 
on = — of the thorax ; it occaſions a flow ever: 
a loathing, oftentimes faintings, ſometimes a dr 4 
laſtly death. : e. — 

Some cancerous tumours are moveable, others fixed 
ſome inflamed, others paliſh, and attended wich ns 
heat, tenſion, and pulſation. In their beginning ther 
are ſometimes no bigger than a pea, but often . 
gradually to the ſize of a walnut, egg, &c; ſometimes 
alſo their growth is ſudden, and at others flow, ſo as to 
continue upon the increaſe many years ther. When 
they ulcerate, the ſuppuration is generally partial, the 
matter they diſcharge ſeeming of an ill- colour, and y 
fœtid. ; / Gan . 

All cancers are dangerous, and ſeldom give way to the 
uſe of evacuating medicines, eſpecially when they lie 
deep, or ſeem owing to a particular conſtitution 6 
patient, They alſo prove more difficult to cute accord. 
ng to their ſize, the nature and office of the part t 
affect, the age of the patient, &c. Some occult'cancers, 
particularly thofe which happen in the breaſts of women 
may remain harmleſs to the body for ſeveral years, 2nd 
without ulcerating ; though, upon any external injury, 
they may afterwards increaſe, break, and ſoon prove 
mortal. In this caſe, every thing that fuddenly raiſes: 
the velocity of the blood ſhould be carefully avoided,” » 

The learned Dr. Stork, of Vienna, has publiſhed two 
pieces on the virtues of cicuta, or hemlock, in cure of 
cancers, and given many remarkable caſes in which it 
was attended. with ſucceſs. Experiments of the ſame 
kind have alſo been made in England, ſome of which 
have ſucceeded, while others have totally failed of ſuc- 
ceſs : ſo that the virtues of the hemlock in curing this 
terrible diſeaſe are not yet properly eſtabliſhed. See the 
article CicuTA. ; 

CANCER, in aftronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, repreſented on the globe in the form of a crab,” 
and thus marked, 25, in books. | 

Ptolemy makes it contain only thirteen ſtars; Tycho 
Brahe fifteen ; Bayer and Hevelius twenty-ninez and 
Flamſtead no leſs than ſeventy-one. | 

lt is the fourth ſign, reckoning from aries, and gives 
name to one of the quadrants of the ecliptic, 

Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a lefler circle of the 
ſphere parallel to the equator, and paſſing through the 
beginning of the ſign cancer. | 

CANCEROUS, ſomething belonging to, or partaking 
of, the nature of a cancer. dee the article CANCER. - 

2 a perſon who aſpires to ſome public 
office. | | 

CANDLE, a ſmall taper of tallow, wax, or ſperma 
ceti; the wick of which is commonly of ſeveral threads 
of cotton, ſpun and twiſted together, 

A tallow-candle, to be good, muſt be half ſheeps, and 
half bullocks tallow ; for hogs tallow makes the candle 
gutter, and always gives an offenſive ſmell, with a thick 
black ſmoke. The wick ought to be pure, ſufficiently 
dry, and properly twiſted, otherwiſe the candle will emit 
an unconſtant vibratory flame, which is both. prejudicial 
to the eyes, and inſufficient for the diſtin illumination 
of objects. 

There are two ſorts of tallow- candles; the onedipped, 
the other moulded: the former are the common candles; 
- latter are the invention of the Sieur le Brege, at 

aris. 

As to the method of making candles, in general, aſter 
the tallow has been weighed, and mixed in the due pro- 
portions, it is cut into very ſmall pieces, that it may meit 
the ſooner z for the tallow in lumps, as it comes from the 
butchers, would be in danger of burning or turning 
black, if it were left too long over the fire, Being per- 
fectly melted and ſkimmed, they pour a certain quantity 
of water into it, proportionable to the quantity of tallow- 
This ſerves to precipitate to the bottom of the veſſel] 


the impurities of the tallow which may have eſcaped the 
ſkimmer- 
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No water, however; muſt be throw into the 


immer. 8 
—— deſigned for the three firſt dippings ; becauſe the 


; eing ſtill quite dry, would imbibe the water, 
wick = the ke cas in burning, and renders 
them of bad uſe, - The tallow, thus melted, is poured 
into a tub through a coarſe ſieve of horſe-hair, to-purify 
it ſtill more, and may be uſed — — ſtood three 
hours. It will continue fit for uſe twenty- four hours in 
ſummer, and fifteen in winter. ä 

The wicks are made of ſpun cotton, which the tallow. 
chandlers buy in ſkains, and which they wind up into 
bottoms or clues: hence they are cut out with an in- 
ſtrument contrived on purpoſe, into pieces of the length 
of the candle required; then put on the ſticks or broches, 
or elſe placed in the moulds, as the candles are intended 
to be either dipped or moulded. Wax- candles are made 
of a cotton or flaxen wick, -ſlightly;twiſted, and covered 
with white or yellow wax. Of theſe, there are ſeveral 
kinds; ſome of a: conical figure, uſed to illuminate 
churches, and in proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, &c. 

For the method of making wax candles, ſee the article 
WAx-CANDTLER. Nga 2 

Sale or Auttion ly Inch of CANDLE, is when a ſmall 
piece of candle being lighted, the byſtanders are allowed 
to bid for the merchandize that is ſelling ; but the mo- 
ment the candle is out, the commodity is adjudged to the 
laſt bidder. 

There is alſo an excommunication by inch. of candle, 
when the ſinner is allowed to come to repentance while 
a lighted candle continues burning; but after it is con- 
ſumed, he remains excommunicated to all intents an 
purpoſs. 1 qu 1 2 . 

CanDLe-BerRY-TREE, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of a ſpecies of myrica, called alſo the V.irginian myrtle, 
as being common in that country. — | 

From the berries of this tree a-green kind of wax is 
drawn by. boiling, whereof they make candles; and 
hence is derived the candle: berry-tree, | 

CANDLEMAS, a feaſt of the church held on' the 
ſecond day of February, in honour of the purification of 
the Virgin Mary. It is borrowed from the practice of 
the ancient Chriſtians, who on that day uſed abundance 
of lights both in their churches and proceſſions, in me- 
mory, as is ſuppoſed, of our Saviour's being on that 
day declared by Simon, To be a light to lighten the 
* Gentiles,” i 4 >: 

In imitation of this cuſtom, the Roman catholics, on 
this day, conſecrate all the tapers and candles which they 
uſe in their churches during the whole year. At Rome 
the pope performs that ceremony himſelf, and diſtributes 
. wax-candles to the cardinals and others, who carry them 
in procefſion through the great hall of the pope's palace. 
This ceremony was prohibited in England by an order of 
council in 1548. | | 

CANDLESTICK, an inſtrument to hold a candle, 
made in different forms, and of all ſorts of matter. 

The golden candleſtick was one of the ſacred utenſils 
made by Moſes to be placed in the Jewiſh tabernacle. It 
was made of hammered gold, a talent in weight. It con- 
hited of ſeven branches, ſupported by a baſe or foot, 
Theſe branches were adorned at equal diſtances with ſix 
flowers, like lilies, and with as many bowls and knobs 
placed alternately. Upon the ſtock, and fix branches of 
the candleſtick, were the golden lamps, which were im- 
moveable, wherein were put oil and cotton. ay 

Theſe ſeven lamps were 7 every evening, and 
extinguiſhed every morning. 
or ſnuffers to draw the cotton in or out, and diſhes un- 
derneath them to receive the ſparks and droppings of the 
oil. This candleſtick was placed in the antichamber of 
the ſanctuary, on the ſouth-ſide, and ſerved to illuminate 
the altar of perfume, and the table of the ſhew-bread. 

Vhen Solomon had built the temple of the Lord, he 
placed in it ten golden candleſticks, of the ſame form as 
that deſcribed by Moſes, five on the north, and five on the 
ſouth-fide of the holy of holies. But after the Babyloniſh 
Captivity, the golden candleſtick was again placed in the 
temple, as it had been before in the tabernacle by Moſes. 
his ſacred utenſil, upon the deſtruction of the temple by 


he lamps had their tongs 


the Romans, was lodged in the Temple of Peace, built by 
eſpaſian; and the repreſentation of it is ſtill to be ſeen | 


CAN 


on the triumphal arch at the foot of Mount Palatihe, of 
which Veſpaſian's triumph is delineated. ' | 
iin or Sugar-CAN D, a 2 of ſugar 


made by me ting and cryſtalizing it fix 
over, to render it hard and tranſparent, It is of three 
kinds, white, yellow, and red. The white comes from 
the loaf-ſugar, the yellow from the caſſonado, and the 
red from the muſcovado. See SUGAR. 

Sugar-candy is moſt proper in colds, becaule it melts 
ſlowly, and thereby gives time to the ſaliva to mix with 
it, and thus to blunt the acrimony of the phlegm. 

CANDYING, in pharmacy, the a& of preſerving 
nates in ſubſtance, by boiling them in ſugar. 

he performance of this originally LEE ed. to the 
apothecaries, but is now become a part of the buſineſs of 
a confectioner. 

CANE denotes a walking-ſtick ; and it is cuſtomary 
to adorn it with a head of gold, filver, agate, &c. Some 
are without knots, and very ſmooth and even; others 
are full of knots, about two inches diſtant from each 
other. Theſe laſt have very little elaſticity, and will not 
bend ſo well as the others. 

Canes of Bengal are the moſt beautiful which the Eu- 
ropeans bring into Europe. Some of them are ſo fine, 
that people work them into veſſels or bowls, which being 
varniſhed over in the inſide with black or yellow lacca, 
will hold liquors as well as glaſs or china ware does, and 
the Indians uſe them for that purpoſe. | 

Cane, Canna, is alſo the name of a long theaſure, 
"RA differs according to the ſeveral countries where it 
is uſed. 

At Naples, the cane is equal to 7 feet 3 f inches 
Engliſh meaſure; the cane of Tholouſe, and the Upper 
Languedoc, is equal to the varre of Arragon, and con- 
tains 5 feet 85 inches; at Montpelier, Provence, Dau- 
mens and the Lower Languedoc, to 6 Engliſh feet 5 5 
inches. 

CANELLA ALBA, wild cintiamon, in the materia 
medica, the inner bark of a large bay-leaved tree, grow- 
ing in the Low-lands of Jamaica, and other American 
iſlands ; brought over in the form of quills ; of which 
ſome are large and thick, taken from the trunk of the 
tree; others ſlenderer and thinner, from the branches 
having generally pieces of a wrinkled browniſh coat ad- 
hering to the outſide, lined on the inſide with a fine 
white membrane, breaking over with a cloſe even ſur- 
face, and appearing internally of an unequal, pale, 
browniſh or Yellowiſh white colour. | | | 

Canella alba has hitherto been rarely employed in me- 
dicine, unleſs as a ſubſtitute for winter's bark, which it 
pretty much reſembles, and has beeh commonly miſtakeri 
for. The London college has now received it in two offi- 
cinal compoſitions for alleviating the ill flavour of aloes, 
It is a moderately warm aromatic; of an agreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of cloves, but far weaker ; and 
of a pungent taſte, accompanied with a confiderable bit- 
teriſhneſs. 

Infuſions of it in water are of a yellowifh colour, and 
ſmell moderately of the canella; but in taſte are rather 
bitter than aromatic. Tinctures made in rectified ſpirit 
are of a darker reddiſh yellow colour, and have more of 
the aromatic warmth of the bark, but very little of its 
ſmell. Tinctures in proof ſpirit are more agreeable than 
either; this menſtruum diſſolving the aromatic as well as 
the bitter matter of the canella, without covering or ſup- 
preſſing its flavour like the pure ſpirit. : | 

In diſtillation with water, it yields an eſſential oil, of a 
dark yellowiſh colour, of a thick tenacious conſiſtence, 
difficultly ſeparable from the aqueous fluid ; in ſmell ſuf- 
ficiently grateful, though rather leſs ſo than the bark it- 
ſelf: the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves an ex- 
tract of great bitteriſhneſs; in conſiſtence not uniform, 
ſeemingly compoſed of a reſinous and 8 matter im- 
perfectly mixed. On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, 
the ſpirit which diſtils has no great ſmell or taſte of the 
canella, but is fo far impregnated with its more volatile. 
oil as to turn milky on the admixture of water : the re- 
maining extract retains the bitteriſnneſs of the bark, but 
has little more of its warmth or flavour than the extract 
made with water. | 

CANEPHORZ, in Grecian antiquity, virgins bs 

| | | Wnen 


or ſeven times 


When they became marriageable, preſented certain baſkets 
full of little curioſities to Diana, in order to get leave 


At Athens, the canephoria conſiſted in this: that the 
' maid, conducted by her father and mother, went to the 
temple of Minerva, carrying with her a baſket full of 

reſents, to engage the goddeſs to make the marriage- 
Rate happy; or, as the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, 


the baſket was intended as a kind of honourable amends 


made to that goddeſs, the protectrix of virginity, for 
abandoning her party; or a ceremony to appeaſe her 
wrath. Suidas calls it a feſtival in honour of Diana. See 
CANEPHORZ. 
CANEPHORIA is alſo the name of a feſtival of Bacchus, 
celebrated particularly by the Athenians, on which the 

oung maids carried golden baſkets full of fruit; which 
baſkets were covered to conceal the myſtery from the 
uninitiated. | 

CANICULA, or CanicuLvus, in aftronomy, the 
ſame as the canis minor. See the article Canis Mi- 
NOR, 

CANICULAR Days, commonly called dog-days, a 
certain number of days preceding and enſuing the helia- 
cal riſing of canicula, or the dog-ſtar, in the morning. 
The Ethiopians and Egyptians began their year at the 
riſing of the dog-ftar, reckoning to its riſe again the next 
year, which is called the annus canarius. The Romans 
ſuppoſed it to be the cauſe of the —_— weather uſually 
felt in the dog-days ; and therefore ſacrificed a brown 
dog every year at its riſing, to appeaſe its wrath, 

Che dog-days begin towards the end of July, and end 
the beginning of September. 

_ CANINE, whatever partakes of, or has any relation 
with, the nature of a dog. Thus, 

Canine TEETH, in anatomy, are two ſharp-edged 
teeth in each jaw ; one on each fide, placed between the 
inciſores and molares. 

Canine MusCLESs, a pair of muſcles common to both 
lips. They ariſe from the hollow on each fide under the 
os jugalis, in the os maxillare, and are inſerted into the 
angle of the lips. 

Canine APPETITE. See BULIMY. 

CANIS, dog, in zoology, the name of a comprehen- 
ſive genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the feræ. 

They are diſtinguiſhed from the other genera of this 
order, by the number of their teats, or paps, which in 
the dog kind are ten, four on the breaſt, and fix on the 
belly: add to this, that their feet are adapted to running; 
they have five toes on the fore ones, and four on the 
hinder, 

Canis Major, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, confiſting of twenty-cight ſtars, 
according to Ptolemy ; of thirteen, according to Tycho 
Brahe; and thirty-two in the Britannic catalogue. 
| Canis Mixor, CanicuLvs, or CANICULA, in aſtro- 
nomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere. In 
Ptolemy's catalogue, the canis minor comprehends two 
ſtars ; in that of 'I'ycho Brahe, five; and in the Britannic 
catalogue, fifteen. | | 

CANISTER, a large tin-box, in which tea is brought 
from China. They are of ſeveral ſizes, holding from one 
pound to ten of that vegetable. | 

CANKER, a ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, which 
gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic ; very common in 
the mouths of children. 

CANKER in Trees, a term uſed by our farmers to ex- 
pom a wound or blemiſh in the trunk of a tree, which 

oes not heal up by nature, but will increaſe and damage, 
if not endanger the whole tree, Theſe wounds are 
ſometimes occaſioned by accidents, as blows, or by the 
branches of one tree galling another by the motion they 
are put into by the winds ; if this latter be the cafe, the 
offending branch muſt be cut off, or drawn another way, 
or elſe all remedies are vain, ; 

The wound muſt be cut and enlarged every way to the 

uick, and all the decayed wood mult be taken clean out; 
then the whole internal ſurface of the wound muſt be 
0 | 


to depart out of her train, and change their ftate of 
life. ö h 

CANEPHORIA, in Grecian antiquity, a ceremony 
which made part of a feaſt celebrated by the Athenian 
virgins, on the eve of their marriage day. 
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rubbed over with tar mingled with oil ; and after-thiz i; 
muſt be filled up with clay and horſe-dung-mixed-.1 
ther, or with e which many eſteem att 
of all; in this caſe the dung muſt be bound over with 
rag: hogs-dung is by many preferred to horſe - dung for 
this purpoſe ; and it is proper to add to this application 
the keeping of the roots cool and moiſt, by laying fern 
and nettles about them. If the canker be only in one 
of the boughs of the tree, the ſhorteſt ay is to eut off 
the bough at once ; if that be a large one it ſhould be 
cut off at ſome diſtance from the __" tree 3 but 
if a ſmall one, it ſhould be cut off clo The adding a 
coat of dung, and pond or river mud, about the roots of 
trees, if = are ſubject to this from their ſtanding in a 
dry barren land, as is often the caſtz g a very good 
Cure. | | 2-b961ib 1986919 df «7 
CANNA, in botany, a. genus of plants ; the flower 
of which is monopetalous, and divided into ſut parts, 
The laciniæ are lanceolated, cohering at the baſes, of 
which the three exterior ones are erett; the three inte- 
rior ones are longer than theſe, and two of chem are 
erect, and one reflex. The fruit is a. roundiſh, ſcabrous, 
coronated, triſulcated capſule, with three cells and three 
valves, containing ſome globoſe ſeeds. - 2 te 
CANNABIS, hemp, in botany. See Hur. 
. CANNEQUINS, -white cotton-linens' brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, a very proper commodity for trading on 
the coaſt of Guinea. ; £2 116 Han er 
CANNEL-COAL, in the materia medica, a fubs 
ſtance which has a long time, though with very little 


| reaſon, been confounded, both by authors and druggiſts, 


with jet. It is dug up in many parts of England in 

abundance, narticaluedy in Lantaffire,ro bel 18 — 
as common fuel. It is worked into toys and utenſils of 
various kinds, under the name of jet. In medicine, it 
has the credit of being good in the cholic, and of being, 
in general, an emollient and diſcutient: but the preſent 
practice takes no notice of it. | 

CANNON, a military engine for thr 
by the help of gunpowder, | | 

The invention of brafs cannon is aſcribed, by Larrey, 
to J. Owen, who ſays, that they were firſt known in 
England in the year 1535 ; but yet acknowledges that in 
the — 1346 there were four pieces of cannon in the 
Engliſh army, at the battle of Creſſy; and that theſe were 
the firſt that were known in France. And Mexeray te- 
lates, that king Edward, by five or fix pieces of cannon, 
ſtruck terror into the French army, it being the firſt 
time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. 

The matter of which cannons are made is metal, 
either iron or braſs, or rather a mixture of copper, tin, 
and braſs, The mixture of tin is defigned to make the 
metal more compact and denſe ; ſo that the heavier the 
copper is, the leſs tin it requires. It is uſual to add eight 
pounds of braſs and ten pounds of tin to one hundred 
pounds of copper; but ſometimes they uſe ten pounds of 
tin, ten pounds of lead, and five pounds of braſs. 
+ — during the long war in the laſt century, 
are ſaid to have uſed cannons made of leather; but theſe 
were too apt to burſt to be of atfy great ſervice. 

The parts and proportions of cannon about eleven fect 


ing balls, &c, 


long are: the barrel or cavity nine feet; its fulcrum or 


ſupport fourteen ; and its axis ſeven ; the diameter of the 
bore at the mouth ſix inches two lines; the plug of the 
ball two lines; the diameter of the ball therefore fix 
inches, and its weight thirty-three 4 pounds; the thick- 
neſs of the metal about the mouth two inches, and at the 


| breech fix ; the charge of powder from eighteen to 


twenty pounds. It will carry a point-blank fix hundred 
paces, and may be loaded ten times in an hour, and ſome- 
times fifteen. e 10 | 
Cannons are diſtinguiſhed by the diameters of the balls 
they carry. The rule for their length, &c. is, that the 
whole charge of powder be on fire before the ball quit the 
piece. If it be made too long, the quantity of air to be 
driven out before the ball, will give too much reſiſtance 
to the impulſe: and that impulſe ceaſing, the friction of 
r ball againſt the ſurface of the piece will leſſen its ve- 
Formedly cannon were made much longer than they 
are at preſent ; but ſome being, by chance, made two er 
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ſhorter than ordinary, it was found that they 
2 with a greater ras her through a leſs ſpace 
than the larger. 'T his; was confirmed by Guſtavus Adol- 
ohus in the year 1624 3 an iron ball of 48 pounds weight 
being found to go farther from a new ſhort cannon, than 
another ball of 96 pounds out of a longer piece: whereas 
in other reſpects it is certain the larger the bore and ball, 
r-the range. of 7,12 V. 
1 — —— — of a cannon is ordinarily. fixed at 
45 beg. but Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 444. M. 8. 
alien adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral pieces of cannon, 


from the weight of the ball they bear, the charge of pow 


der being always ſuppoſed to be in a ſubduplicate ratio 
to the weight of the ball. 


— 


Horizontal Ureateſt 


Weight a 
| Leaden Ball. Range. | Range. | 
LR * | Faces, Paces, 
33 boo 6000 
24 700 6000 
16 800 8000 | 
12 450 5000 
8 400 I 500 
5 4 1500 | 


Experience has ſhewn, that two cannons being of 
equal bore, but different lengths, the longer requires a 
greater charge of powder than the ſhorter. The ordin 
charge of cannon is to have the charge of its powder half 
that of its ball. 

The names of the ſeveral cannon, their length, weight, 
and that of their balls, as they obtain among us, are as 
in the following table : 


. Wer. of the Length of the 
Names of Cannon. — Hott a — 

wy its. OZ. ib. Feet, Inch, 
Cannon royal - — [48 o 8000 | 12 o 
Demi cannon large 36 © | 6000 | 12 © 
Demi cannon ordinary 32 © | 5600 | x2 © 
Demi cannon leaſt - 30 o| 5400 | 11 © 
| Culverin largeſt - - 20 o| 4800 | x2 o 

Culverin ordinary - = |17 5 | 4500 | 12 © | 
Culverin leaſt - - - |i5 © | 4000 | xt © 
| Demi culverin ordinary 10 11 | 2700 | 11 0 
Demi culverin leaſt - | g © | 2000 | 10 o 
Saker ordinary - - | 6 150010 © 
| |Saker leaſt--= - [4 12 | 1400 | 8 o 

Minion largeſt - - | 3 12 | 1000 | 8 o |} 
| Minion ordinary - - 3 4| 8co || 7 o 
racon - oe 19 $5 900 | © -& 
alem „ „ 8 roots 5 400 | '5 6 
Rabinet = - 0 300 1e 
Baſe %% 5 [ 200 4 6 


Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the 
ball may not be retarded in its paſſage, and that the pow- 
der, when on fire, may not ſlip between the ball and the 
ſurface of the cannon, which would hinder its effect. 

Wolfius would have the cannon always deceaſe as it 
goes towards the mouth or orifice ; becauſe the force of 
the powder always decreaſes” in proportion to the ſpace 
through which it was expanded, © pe 

The new cannon, that ate made after the Spaniſh 
manner, have a cavity or chamber at the, bottom of the 
barrel, which helps their eff. = | 

A cannon is found to recoil two or three paces after 
the exploſion, which by ſome is accounted for from the 
ar's ruſhing” violently into the cavity as ſoon as the ball 
has been diſcharged ; but the real cauſe is, the powder's 
acting equally upon the breech of the cannon and the ball. 


e plate annexed will ſufficiently explain the various | 


terms given to the different parts of a piece. of ordnance, 


E Explanation of Plate XX XII. 
Hz. 3. repreſents a twenty-four pounder, or a cannon 
which carries a ball of twenty-four pounds. A, the caſ- 


cabel or pummel. B, the breech or coil. C, the field 

of the touch- hole. D, the baſe ring. E, firſt reinforce- 

ment. F, reinſorced ring. G, ſecond reinforcement. 
29 | 


| which is drilled throu 


CAN 


H, handles in the form of dolphins for the more eaſil7 


mounting or diſmounting the piece. I, I, the trunnions; 
K, the trunnion ring. L, the ornament of the chaſe: 
M, band of the ornament. N, the chaſe. O, the corniſn 
ring. P, the corniſn. Q, the muzzle ring. R, the 
mouth. 8, the t»uch-hole. ; | q 

Fig. 4. à longitudinal ſection by a horizontal plane of 
the ſame piece, in order to ſhew the thickneſs of the metal 
from the breech to the muzzle. The two dottc+4 parallel 
lines in the middle of the figure, ſhew the bore or chaſe 
of the cannon, ab, the little chamber, or the canal of 
communication between the chamber of the piece and 
the touch- hole. 11,901 10 

Fig. 5. a longitudinal ſedtion by a vertical plane. The 
parts marked e, e, ſhew the thickneſs of the metal from 
the breech to the muzzle. /, the cavity, or bore of the 
piece. 46, the little chamber. Ca, the touch- hole, 

gh a maſs of pure copper. The 
maſs is repreſented by the ſhaded part 46 C. | 

Fig. 6. a cannon mounted upon its carriage, M, the 
cheek or after-train of the carriage. 

Fig. 7. repreſents the manner of drawing pieces of ar- 
tillery from one place to another. A, the after-train of 
the piece. B, the fore-train. The two trains are con 
nected together by means of an iron pin fixed perpendi- 
cularly in the fore-train, and paſſing through a pole in 
the after-train, ; 

CANNULA, in fu | 
metals, principally of filver and lead, but ſometimes of 
iron. | | 

They are introduced into hollow ulcers, in order to 
facilitate a diſcharge of pus or any other ſubſtance ; or 
into wounds, either accidental or artificial, of the lar 


cavities, as the thorax or abdomen : they ate uſed in the 


operation of bronchotomy, and by ſome, after cutting for 
the ſtone, as a drain for the urine. | 

Other cannulas are uſed for introducing cauteries, 
either actual or potential, in hollow parts, in order to 
guard the parts adjacent to that to be cauterized from in- 
jury. They are of various figures; ſome being oval, 
ſome round, and others crooked. | | 

CANOE, a fort of boat formed of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed ; and ſometimes compoſed of ſeveral pieces of 
the bark ſewed together. 


trade, &c. and are of ſeveral ſizes, according to the dif- 
ferent uſes for which they are deſigned in different coun- 
tries. They are generally rowed with paddles, which are 
pieces of light woad, nearly reſembling a corn ſhovel ; and 
inſtead of moving the paddle horizontally like an oar, 
they row perpendicularly: the ſmall ones are very narrow, 
havirig only room for one perſon in breadth, and eight or 
ten lengthwiſe. They very rarely carry fail, unleſs when 
going before the wind; and their ſails are made of a fort 
of ruſhes or ſilk · graſs; they ſeldom have any rudder, the 
want of which is ſupplied by a dexterous management ot 
the hind-oars: the Indians who navigate them are very 
expert in rowing uniformly, and in balancing them pro- 
perly with their bodies, which would be difficult for a 
ranger to do, how well accuſtomed ſoever to the con- 
ducting of our boats, on account of the extreme light- 
neſs of the canoes, and aptneſs to be overturned. Ihe 


negroes in Guinea, and even many in the Eaft- Indies, * 


uſe them. The American Indians, when they are ne- 
ceſſitated to land on account of a water-fall, or other oc- 
caſion, carry their canoes on their heads or ſhoulders, till 
they arrive at ſome place where they may again be 
launched. <0 | 
In the Repoſitory of the Royal Society is the model of 
a Greenland canoe, covered with ſeal-ſkins, and reſembling 
a great bladder; ſo that however the waves daſh over it, 
the perſon who manages it fits ſafe. | 2 
CANON, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, a perſon who poſ- 
ſeſſes a revenue allotted for the performance of divine ſer- 
vice in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

Canon of Scripture, a catalogue or liſt of the inſpired 
writings; or ſuch books of the Bible as are called ca- 
nonical; becauſe they are in the number of thoſe” books 
which are looked on as ſacred, in oppoſition to thoſe which 


either are not acknowledged as divine books, or are re- 


jected as heretical and ſpurious, and are called apocryphal2 
n | 4 Q The 


rgery, a tube made of different 


They are uſed on various occaſions, as fiſhing, paſſage, | 
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The canon of Scripture may be conſidered either as 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian with reſpect to the ſacred writings 
acknowledged as fuch by the Jews, and thoſe admitted by 
the Chriſtians. Sb: $3 

The firſt canon, or catalogue of the ſacred books, was 
made by the Jews, but who was the author of it is not 
ſo certain. The five books of Moſes were, queſtionleſs, 
collected into one body within a ſhort time after his 
death; ſince Deuteronomy, which is an .abridgment of 
the other four, was laid in the tabernacle near the ark, 
according to the command he gave to the Levites : fo 
that the fut canon of the ſacred writings conſiſted only 
of the five books of Moſes. There were no more added 
to them till the diviſion of the ten tribes ; ſince the Sa- 
maritans acknowledged none elſe. However, fince 
Moſes, there were ſeveral prophets and other writers 
divinely inſpired, who compoſed either the hiſtory of their 
times, or prophetical books, and divine writings, or 
pſalms to the praiſe of God ; but it cannot be diſcovered 
that, any time before the captivity, they were collected 
into one body, and comprized under one and the fame 
canon. It is evident that, in our Saviour's time, the 
canon of the Holy Scripture was already drawn up, ſince 
he cites the law of Moſes, the prophets, and the pſalms, 
which are the three ſorts of books of which that cahon 
is compoſed, and which he often ſtyles the Scripture, or 
the Holy Scripture. 

It is generally received that Ezra was the principal au- 
thor of this canon, though Nehemiah had ſome ſhare in 
it; and that he re-eſtabliſhed, correQed, and ordered the 
ſacred books to be written in new characters. 

The Jewiſh canon is generally called the canon of 
Ezra; but it is certain, that all the books were not re- 
ceived into the canon of the Scriptures in his time; for 
Malachi, it is ſuppoſed, lived after him ; and, in Nehe- 
miah, mention is made of Jaddua the high-prieſt, and of 
Darius Codomanus, a king of Perſia, who lived at leaſt 
a hundred years after his time. Dr. Prideaux, with great 
appearance of reaſon, ſays, it is moſt probable, that the 
two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Eſther, 
as well as Malachi, were afterwards added in the time of 
Simeon the Juſt ; and that it was not till then that the 
Jewiſh canon of the Holy Scripture was fully completed. 
And, indeed, theſe laſt books ſeem very much to want 
the accuracy and ſkill of Ezra, in their publication ; for 
they fall ſhort of the exactneſs found in the other parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. "There are ſome authors who 
pretend, that the Jews have made one or more canons z 
and that they have added to the former the books of To- 
bit, Judith, Eccleſiaſticus, Wiſdom, and the Maccabees : 
but it is moſt evidently true, that the Jews had no other 
canon but that of Ezra, nor confeſſed any other books for 
ſacred, but thoſe it contains. The two aſſemblies of the 
ſynagogue, which, as it is pretended, were held for that 
purpoſe, are mere chimeras z nor have any ancient writers 
faid any thing of them. - 

As Gr the Chrſtian church, there is no doubt but it 
acknowledged thoſe books to be canonical, which were 
Cited, as of divine authority, by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; 
the ancient catalogues of the canonical books of the Old 
Teſtament, which are to be met with in Chriſtian wri- 
ters, are conformable to the canon of the Jews, and con- 
tain no other books ; the Chriſtian church, for ſeveral of 
the firſt ages, receiving the inſpired writings no further 
than the Jewiſh canon, The firſt, and — ancient ca- 
talogue of this kind, is that of Melito, biſhop of Sardis, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. It 
agrees with the Jewiſh canon, excepting his omiſſion of 
Eſther, and that he makes Ruth and Judges two books. 
Origen has given us a liſt of the ſacred books, in which 
he takes in Eſther, and joins Ruth with Judges. St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen divides the books of Scripture into hiſtori- 
cal, poetical, and prophetical: he reckons twelve hiſto- 
rical books, viz. the five books of Moſes, with Joſhua, 
Judges, Ruth, the two books of Kings, Chronicles, and 
Eſdras. Five poetical books, Job, Daniel, and the three 
books of Solomon, Five prophetical books, viz. four 

reat prophets, and twelve ſmall ones. The council of 

aodicea was the firſt ſynod in which the number of the 
canonical books was aſcertained z this council affigns 


council of Carthage, in the year 397, admitted the third 


C AN. 


Eſther, and joining Baruch and the Lamentations w; 
Jeremiah. St. Epiphanius reckons twenty-ſeven — 
nical books of the Old Teſtament; yet he admits no 
than are in the catalogue of Origen, and — 
the Jews had reduced them to twenty-two. The 


of Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Tobit, Judith, and the + 
books of Maccabees, into the canon. The church «x 
Rome has agreed herein with that of Africa; for Inn 
cent I. in his letter to Exuperlus, 2 the ſame 4 
in the canon of Scripture as pope Gelaſius, in the coun. 
cil held in the year 494 en oh decree of pope Euęt. 
nius, and the canon of the council of Trent, agree with 
the canon of the council of Carthage. That the couneyt 
of Trent had no prior authority to proceed on, except; 
ſome * pretence from the council of Carthage * y 
mentioned, appears from the current teſtimon . 
Latin jr? we | CY 
As to the canon of the New Teſtament, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the four Eyangeliſts, the Acts of the Apoſt] 
all the Epiſtles of St. Paul, except that to the Hebre 
and the firſt Epiſtles of St. Peter and St. John, have dan 
received as canonical by the unanimous conſent of all the 
churches in all times; the Epiſtle of St. James, that of 
St. Jude, the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, and the ſecond 
and third Epiſtles of St. John, were not received by all 
the churches from the beginning, as canonical ; but have 
ſince been acknowledged as genuine, and therefore ad- 
mitted into the canon. ot RT, 1 
We muſt obſerve, that the eanon of the New Teſti. 
ment was neither ſettled by any ſynod, or ſingle aucho- 
rity: this collection was formed upon the unanimous 
conſent of all the churches, who, by conſtant tradition 
reaching to the apoſtolical age, had received ſuch a num: 
ber of them as were written by inſpired authors. 
: CANON, in monaſtic orders, a book wherein the reli. 
gious of every convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules 
of their order, frequently read among them, as their local 
ſtatutes. 3 © ISHS 
Canon is alſo uſed for the catalogue of ſaints acknow- 
ledged and canonized in the Romiſh church. 4 
CANON, in muſic, a ſhort compoſition of twd bf more 
parts, in which one leads, and the other follows: or it is 
a line of any length, ſhewing, by its diviſions, how mu- 
ſical intervals are diſtinguiſhed according to the ratios, 
or proportions, that the ſounds terminating the intervals 
bear one to another, when conſidered according to their 
degree of being acute or grave. - | | 
CANONE CHIURo, or Canove In CxRro, in muſic, 
a perpetual figure writ upon one line with ſome marks, 
to = when the parts that imitate are to begin and 
end, a mr 
CANON, in arithmetic, algebra, &c.-is a rule to ſolve 
all things of the ſame nature with the preſent inquiry: 
thus, every laſt ſtep of an equation in algebra, is ſucha 
canon; and if turned into words, is a rule to ſolve all 
queſtions of the ſame nature with that propoſed. 
 Canoxn-Law, a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, ſerv- 
ing as the rule and meaſure of church government. 
he power of making laws was exerciſed by: the 
church before the Roman empire bgcame Chriſtian. The 
canon-law that obtained throughout the Weſt, till the 
twelfth century, was the collection of canons made by 
Dionyſius Exiguus, in 520, the capitularies of Charle - 
maignz and the decrees of the popes, from Sircius to 
Anaſtaſius. = 
The canoh-law, even when papal authority was at its 
height in England, was of no force when it was found to 
contradict the prerogative of the king, the laws, ſtatutes, 
and cuſtoms of the realm, or the doctrine of the eſta- 
bliſhed church. The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the ſee 
of Rome in England, was founded on the canon-law 3 
and this created quarrels between kings and ſeveral arch- 
biſhops and prelates, who adhered to the papal uſurpa- 
tion. | 
Beſides the foreign canons, there were ſeveral Jaws 
and conſtitutions made here for the government of the 
church ; but all theſe received their force from the royal 
aſſent ; and if at any time the eccleſiaſtical courts did, by 
their ſentence, endeavour to enforce obedience to ſuch 


* 


only twenty-two books to the Old Teſtament, including 


| canons, the courts at common law, upon complaints ma 8 
„ . WOW 


AN 


CAN 


would grant prohibitions. The authority, veſted in the CANQUES, a ſort of cotton cloth made in Chin#} 


church of England of making canons, was aſcertained 
by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. commonly. called the act of 
the clergy's ſubmiſſion; by which they acknowledged 
that the convocation had been always aſſembled by the 
king's writ ; ſo that though the power of — canons 
reſided in the clergy, met in convocation, their force was 
derived from the authority of the king's aflenting to, and 
confirming them . er "es 
The old canons continued in force till the reign of 
James I, when the clergy being aſſembled in convoca- 
tion, the king gave them leave to treat and conſult upon 
canons, which they did, and preſented them to. the king, 
who gave them the royal aſſent: theſe were a collection 
out of the ſeveral preceding canons and injunctions. 
Some of theſe; canons are now obſolete,” In the reign 
of Charles I. ſeveral canons were paſſed: by the clergy in 
convocation. i 1 7 
CANONESS, in the Romiſh church, a woman who 
joys a prebend, affixed, by the foundation, to maids, 
without their being obliged to renounce the world, or 
make any VOWS. VP b 39 4 | 
CANONESSES of St. Auguſtine, or Royal Canoxessts, 
a kind of religious, who follow the order of St. Auguſtine, 
of which there are various congregations. 
CANONICAL, ſomething belonging to, or partakin 
of, the nature of a canon: thus we read of canonica 
obedience, which is that paid by: the inferior clergy to 
their ſuperiors, agreeably to the canon-law. See the ar- 
ticle Canon-Law. 2 qi 
We alſo meet with canonical life, canonical hours, &c. 
uſed much in the ſame ſenſe, , >< £4 
CANONICUM, in the Greek church, the name 
iven to certain fees paid-by the clergy to their prelates, 
2 degrees of promotion. | | 
CANONIS T, a perſon ſkilled in, or who makes pro- 
feſſion of the canon-la w. See the article CANox- 


Law. | | 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Romiſh 
church, by which perſons deceaſed are ranked in the ca- 
talogue of the ſaints.” It ſucceeds beatification. | 

Before a beatified perſon, is canonized, the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate are ſtrictly enquired into, in ſome 
conſiſtories held for that purpoſe; after which one of 
the conſiſtorial advocates, in the preſence of the pope and 
cardinals, makes the panegyric of the perſon who is to be 
proclaimed a ſaint, and gives a particular detail of his life 
and miracles z which done, the holy father decrees his 
canonization, and appoints the day. | 

On the day of canonization, the pope officiates in 
white, and their eminences are dreſſed in the ſame co- 
Jour, St. Peter's church is hung with rich tapeſtry, 
upon which the arms of the pope, and of the prince or 
ſtate requiring the canonization, are embroidered in gold 
and ſilver. An infinite number of lights blaze all round 
the church, which is crowded with pious ſouls, who wait 
with a devout impatience, till the new ſaint has made 
his public entry, as it were, into Paradiſe, that they may 
ofter up their petitions to him, without danger of being 
rejected, IX | | 33-443 
The following maxim, with: regard' to canonization, 
is now obſerved, though it has not been followed above 
à century, viz. not to enter into the enquiries prior to 
canonization, till fifty years, at leaſt, after the death of 
the perſon to be canonized. By the ceremony of canoni- 
Zation, it appears that this rite of the modern Romans 
has ſomething in it very like the apotheoſis or deification 
of the ancient Romans, and in all probability owes its 
riſe to it 3 at leaſt, ſeveral ceremonies of the ſame nature 
are conſpicuous in both. | 2. | 

CANONRY, the benefice filled by a canon. It differs 
from a prebend, in that the prebend may ſubſiſt without 
the canonicate; whereas the canonicate is inſeparable 
from the prebend.: again, the rights of ſuffrages, and 
Other privileges, are annexed to the canonicate; and not 
to the prebend. | IE | 
| CANOPY, a magnificent covering, raiſed above an 
altar, throne, chair of ſtate, pulpit, and the like. 

The word comes from the Greek, l ο , 


| 1555 ſpread over beds to keep off the gnats, from «oye, 
gnat, ” „ 


l 


— they wear next their ſkin, and is properly theit 
irt. | ; 3 12 

CANTALIVERS, in architecture, pieces of wood 
framed into the front or other ſides of a houſe, to ſuſpend 
the mouldings and eaves over it. 

Theſe ſeem, in effect; to be the ſame with modilions, 
except that the former are plain, and the latter carved : 
jm are both a kind of cartouches, ſet at equal diſtances 
under the corona of the cornice of a building; | 
: -CANTAR; or CanTaro, in commerce, 4 weight 
uſed in Italy, particularly at Leghorn, to weigh ſome 
forts of merchandizes. 

There are three ſorts of cantari, or quintals, one weighs 
150 pounds, the other 151, and the third 160 : the firſt 
ſerves to weigh allum and cheeſe, the ſecond is for ſugar 
and the third for wool and cod-fiſh; # 

CANTATA, in muſic, a ſong or compoſition, inter- 
mixed with recitatives, airs, and differetit mbvements, 
chiefly intended for a ſingle voice, with a thorough baſs, 
though ſometimes for other inſtruments. | 

 CANTERBURY-BeLr, in botany, the name by 
which ſome call the campanula, or bell-flower. 

CANTHARIDES, in the materia medica, a beautiful 
kind of fly or winged inſect, of a bright, ſhining, green- 
iſh-golden colour, with ſome admixture of bluiſh; They 
were formerly brought from Spain; and hence are ſtill 
commonly called Spaniſh flies. They are not, however, 
peculiar to that kingdom. France, ſome parts of Ger- 
many, and other countries, produce abundance. It is 
principally in the ſpring, and on poplar and afſh-trees, 
that they are met with. | 

The uſual way of killing them is by the ſteam of 
ſtrong or diſtilled vinegar. The flies are put into a 
clean pot, which is covered with a hair-cloth, and then 
inverted upon another pot containing the vinegar warmed 
by a little fire made underneath ; the juncture of the 
two pots being cloſely luted to confine the ſteam. The 
flies are afterwards thoroughly dried, and packed up ſe- 
cure from the air. In long keeping, they fall by degrees 
into a greyiſh or browniſh light powder, and in this ſtate 
are unfit fo uſe, their intrinſic qualities periſhing with 
their external form. The wings are the moſt permanent 
part, theſe remaining entire after the body of the fly has 
mouldered into duſt. . 

Cantharides, when freſh, have a ſtrong fetid ſmell : 
taſted, they make at firſt no impreſſion upon the tongue, 
but in a little while they diſcover a degree of acrimony 
and a kind of pitchy flavour. Applied to the ſkin, they 
raiſe a bliſter on the part. The uſual bliſtering plaſters 
are compoſed of powdered cantharides and ſome common 
plaſter, in the proportion of one part of cantharides, or 
two, fix, eight, or more of the plaſter, according as the 
compoſition is required to be more or leſs active. 

Taken internally, in the doſe even of a few grains, 
they generally occaſion violent irritation and inflamma- 


tions. They act in a peculiar manner upon the kidneys, 


and the urinary and ſeminal veſſels: when applied onl 
externally as a bliſter to remote parts, they often affect 
the bladder, and bring on a difficulty and pain in making 
water. They are nevertheleſs given inwardly in ſmall 
doſes, both with ſafety and advantage, in ſome refractory 
diſorders, which bale the force of medicines of leſs acti- 
vity. Dr. Græneveld, who was impriſoned in England 
for having ventured to exhibit them, publiſhed a treatiſe 
in defence of his practice and of the utility of the medi- 
eine. He employs camphor for correcting the virulence 
of the cantharides ; but the beſt remedies againſt the ill 
effects of this, as of other ſtimulating drugs, are milk 
and expreſſed oils. | | 
The ſtimulating power of cantharides is aſcribed by 
many to an acrimonious cauſtic . ſalt. But experiment 
diſcovers in them no ſaline principle of any kind, till they 
have undergone the deſtructive action of fire. By the 
action of a ſtrong fire, a volatile alkaline ſalt is producible 
equally from all animal ſubſtances ; the ſame ſalt, and 
no other, is obtained from cantharides. It is pretty re- 


markable that thoſe who deduce the virtue of this inſect 


from an imaginary ſalt, employ, for extracting its virtue, 


not water, which is the direct and proper menſtruum of 


ſalts, 
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14 Fig CAN CAN 
If [ ſalts, but vinous ſpirits; and thus, in their practice, con- CANTHI, in anatomy, cavities at the extremitis or 
['F tradi their own theory. | ' "| the eye-lids, commonly called the corners of the eye: 
Others, in order to account for the ſingular qualities | greater of them, or the greater canthus; is next the 
of this inſect, have had recourſe to its mechanic ſtructure; noſe ; the leſſer, or the little canthus, lies towards hs 
Lt} £1 RE 90188 bs 4, 
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to its ſharp, pointed, needled, ſword-like particles, la- temple. „ „ bet a 
cerating the patts of animal bodies which they come in CAN THUS, in chemiſtry, the lip of a-vefſe] 
contact with. The microſcope indeed diſcovers ſome | part of it which is a little hollowed or depreſſeil, for the 
fine pointed filaments on the belly of the fly : but theſe eaſy 37 ITY liquors.. | ez S712 moxt hob 
are only. hairs, too ſoft and flexible to wound or injure CANTICLES, a canonical book of ithe'Olg: Ts 
the ſkin. Cantharides communicate all their activity to | ment. The Talmudiſts aſcribe it to Hezekiah,»bug the 
vinous ſpirits, without loſing any thing of their form: learned are agreed that King Solomon was the author of 
bare pulverization deſtroys their ſpicular appearance, it; and his name is prefixed to it in the title of tie He. 
without abating their acrimony or cauſticity. It is not | brew text, and of the ancient Greet verſon - 
by virtue of their mechanic ſtructure, but of their in- | It is a kind of epithalamium, in the form of ar idylxum 
trinſic properties, that they ſtimulate, lacerate, and cor- | or bucolic, in which are introduced; as ſpeakers a brides 
rode. | groom, a bride, the friends of the bridegroom, and the 
If we may be allowed, in analogy to the vegetable | companions of the bride. The bridegroom und beige 
kingdom, to apply the name of refinous to that principle | expreſs their love for each other in very tender andaſſve. 
in animal ſubſtances which rectiſied ſpirit of wine | tig nate terms; for which reaſon thebeats never allowed 
diſſolves ; the native principles of cantharides are, a refi- | this book to be read by any, till they were at leaſt thirty 
nous, gelatinous, and earthy matter; and the principle, | years of age. bend L074 W308 Hort 
in which their activity ſolely and wholly reſides, is the] Some authors are of opinion, that Solomon's deſign in 
reſin. this piece, was to deſcribe his amour. with Abiſhag the 
Four ounces of the flies, boiled in water, gave two | Shunamite, or with the daughter of Pharaoh: on the 
ounces, all but two ſcruples, of gelatinous dA, oh after | contrary, others take it to be wholly allegorical, and un. 
which, rectified ſpirit rel twenty-eight grains of | derftand it of the ſpiritual love of God towards his 
reſin, the indiſſoluble earthy reſiduum weighing two church. Some have pretended to diſcover in it five 
ounces and one ſcruple. The fame quantity of the flies, | ſcenes; but others, with more juſtneſs, diſtinguilh je 
treated firſt with ſpirit, yielded ſix drams two fcruples of | into ſeven days, during which the ancients — 
reſinous extract; and afterwards with water, three drams | their nuptials. 2 N. A $24 
twelve grains of a gelatinous one: the reſiduum amount- | CANTIMAROUS, or Ca rIuAR Os, a kind of raft 
ed here to ſix drams more than in the former way of ex- made of three or four hollowed'trunks of trees, tied togs: 
traction. h ther with ropes of cocoa, with a triangular fail inthe mid. 
The reſinous extract is acrid and nauſeous to the taſte, | dle made of mats. They are uſed by the inhabitants f 
and bliſters the ſkin like the fly in ſubſtance ; whilſt the | the coaft of Coromandel, to go a fiſhing, and to trade 
gelatinous matter, freed from the reſinous, proves like the | along the coaſt. | eG 
earthy part, inſipid and inactive. In diſtillation, reified| CANTO, in mufic, the treble, or at leaſt the higher 
ſpirit brings over little or nothing : the diſtilled water | part of a piece, by | Na 
has a conſiderable ſhare of taſte and ſmell, but exhibits This word more properly fignifies the firſt treble, un- 
no appearance of oil. | leſs the word ſeconds, for the. ſecond, or ripiens, for the 
The ſafeſt and moſt commodious form for taking can | treble of the grand chorus, be added. d 9208s 
tharides internally, is the ſpirituous tincture, which, | CAanTo-ConcerRTANTE,,is the treble of any principal 
dropt into watery or vinous liquors, mingles uniformly, | part in a concerto, and generally plays or fings through: 
without precipitation or turbidneſs. Two drams of the | out. | Y ö e 11277 ene 
cantharides, bruiſed a little, are commonly digeſted about | CANTONED, in architecture, is when the corner of 
two days in a pint and a half of proof ſpirit, with the ad- | a building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, 
dition of half a dram or more of cochineal as a colouring | ruſtic quoins, or any thing that projects beyond the naked 
ingredient: ſome employ reCtifed ſpirit, that after it has | of a wall. NOD £9,197 een BUS 
extracted the virtue of the cantharides, it may be able to CAN TONE D, or CANTONIZED; \Cantones, in heraldry, 
diſſolve a further addition of an ounce and a half of bal- | the poſition of ſuch things as are borne with a croſs, &c. 
ſam of copaibaz to which other ingredients alſo have | between. He bears gules, a croſs argent cantoned with 
been joined, that ſeem to be of no great conſequence in | four ſcallop-ſhells. | 2 e 
the ſmall doſe to which the medicine is neceſſarily limited CANTONING, in the military art, is the allotting 
by the cantharides. Theſe tinctures are uſually given | diſtin&t and ſeparate quarters to each regiment of an 
trom fifteen to thirty or more drops twice a day: the moſt army; the town, where they are quartered, being di- 
certain method of obtaining, without danger, the full | vided into fo many cantons, or diviſions, as there are re- 
effect of the cantharides, is to begin with the ſmaller doſe, | giments. 1 IIf19% | | e 
and increaſe it by two or three drops at a time, till a little] CANTRED, or CAN TRE, ſignifies an hundred vi- 
uneaſineſs is perceived in making water; after which, lages, being a Britiſh word, compounded of the adjectire 
the medicine being intermitted for a day or two, the doſe | cant, that is, hundred, and tref, a town or village. In 
is to be diminifhed a little, and continued juſt below the || Wales ſome of the counties are divided into cantteds, as 
quantity which produced that effect, in England into hundreds. | | % WO” 
A ſoft extract of cantharides is in many caſes prefera- | CANT-TIMBERS, in ſhip- building, thoſe timbers 
ble, for external purpoſes, to the ointments and plaſters | or ribs of the ſhip which are ſituated afore and 'abaft, or 
made with the powdered fly, particularly for the dreſſing |-at the two ends where the ſhip grows narrower below: 
of perpetual bliſters ; as it acts more uniformly than the | they are ſhaped ſomething like the back of an 8, with 2 
compoſitions containing the fly in ſubſtance, and occa- | double curve, and the upper part of their planes decline 
fions leſs pain in the dreſſing. Hoffman's mild bliſter, | from the planes of the other timbers, (called ſquare tim- 
which gives little pain, mentioned now and then in his | bers) towards the ſtem or ſtern; 
works, ſeems to have been, or to have had for its bafis, af CANVAS, in commerce, a' very clear unblea 
preparation of this kind : and probably the empyrical cloth of hemp, or flax, wove very regularly in little 
perpetual bliſter is no other. The college of Edinburgh | ſquares. It is uſed for working tapeſtry with the needle, 
have now received a compoktion on the ſame principle; | by paſſing the threads of gold, ſilver, filk, or wool, ' thro 
they direct an ounce of cantharides to be infuſed for a | the intervals or ſquares. ' © » F 
night in a proper quantity of boiling water, the liquor toþ CANVAs is alſo a coarſe cloth of hemp, unbleached, 
be ſtrongly preſſed and ſtrained out, and boiled with two | ſomewhat clear, which ſerves to cover womens ſtays, alfo 
ounces of hogs-lard till the humidity is waſted ; after to ſtiffen mens cloaths, and to makeTome other of thei! 
which, an ounce of white reſin, an ounce of yellow wax, wearing apparel, &. enn e 
and two ounces of Venice turpentine, are to be added,, Canvas is allo a very coarſe cloth made of hemp, un- 
and the whole well mixed, ſo as to form a ſmooth oint- bleached, ſerving to make. ee ard eee other 
ment. a | a 
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Jomeſtic purpoſes. It is alſo uſed to make fails for ſhip- 


, Kc. + £10003 - | | 
ping NZONE, in muſic; ſignifies, in general, a ſong 
where ſome little figures are introduced: but it is ſome- 
times uſed for-a fort of Italian poem, uſually pretty long, 
to which muſic may be compoſed in the ſtyle of a can- 
rata. If this term be added to a piece of inſtrumental 
muſic, it ſigniſies much the ſame as cantata :/ if placed 
in any part of a ſonata, it implies the fame meaning as 
Allegro, and only denotes that the part to which it is 
ed, is to be played or ſung in a briſł and lively 
* N ZONET TA, a diminutive of canzone, denoting 
a little ſhort ſong: the canzonette Neapolitane have two 
ſtrains, each whereof is ſung twice over, as the vaude- 
villes of the French: the eanzonette Siciliane are a ſpe- 
cies of jigg, the meaſure whereof is uſually twelve eights, 
and fix cights, and ſometimes both are rondeaus. 
CAP, a part of dreſs made to cover the head, and 
much in the figure thereof. u oof | 3362 
Car of Maintenance, one of the regalia, or ornaments 
of ſtate 1 to the kings of England, before whom 
it was carried at the coronation, and other great ſolem- 
nities. Caps of maintenance are alſo carried before the 
mayors of the ſeveral cities in England. 
. * of a Gun, a piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-bole of a gun, to keep the priming from being 
waſted or ſpoiled. now «6; | 
Cars, in naval affairs, ſtrong thick pieces of oak, of 
an oblong figure, with two holes in them, ſo fitted that 
the headmoſt or aftmoſt hole is bolted cloſe down on the 
lower maſt-head, and the foremoſt is for keeping the 
top-maſt ſteady, which flides up and down through it; 
and ſo of the top-gallagt maſt; - Shiptwreck, p. 52. in the 
Notes. See MasT, + + | | 
CAPACITY, 3 ſenſe, an aptitude, or diſ- 
ſition to retain or hold any thing. 0 | 
Caracir v, in geometry, is. the ſolid contents of any 
body; alſo our hollow meaſures for wine, beer, corn, 
ſalt, &c. are called meaſures of capacity. | 
CaraciTyY, in law, the ability of a man, or body 
politic, to give or take lands, or other things, or ſue 
actions. e een ntl 
Our law allows the king two capacities, a natural and 
a political; in the firſt, he may purchaſe lands to him 
and his heirs; in the latter, to him and his ſucceſſors. 
The clergy have the like. E% | 
CAPARASON, or Hoxss-CLoTH, a fort of cover 
for a horſe, - For led horſes, it is commonly made of 
linen cloth, bordered round with woolen, and enriched 
with the arms of the maſter upon the middle, which co- 
vers the croupe, and with two cyphers on the two ſides. 
The caparaſons for the army, are ſometimes a great 
bear's ſkin 3 and thoſe for ſtables, are of ſingle buckram 
in ſummer, and of cloth in the winter. WT | 
CAPAX, in the order of Malta, a name given to the 
knights that have reſided ſive years at Malta, have made 
four caravans, or ſea-campaigns, and are in a condition 
of coming to a command, | cy 
CAPE, in law, a judicial writ concerning plea of 
lands or tenements, and is divided into cape magnum and 
Cape paruum, both of which affect things immoveable ; 
and beſides theſe, there is a cape ad valenciam. | 
Cape Magnum, or the grand cape, lies before ap- 
pearance, to ſummon a tenant to anſwer the default, and 
alſo aver to the demandant. 
The CAE Parvum is after appearance and view grant- 
ed, and it ſummoneth the tenant to anſwer the default 


f 


only. j 3:8 
3 Magnum is deſigned to lie where a perſon has 
brought a gu guad reddat of a thing, that touches a 
plea of land, a tenant makes default at the day given 
to him in the original writ ; then this writ ſhall go for the 
king, to take the land into his hands: and if he comes 
dot at the day given him, he loſes his land, &c. I 
Cars Parwum, called petit-cape, is defined thus. When 
the tenant is ſummoned in plea of land, and cometh at 
e ſummons, and his appearance is recorded; and after 
maketh default at the day that is given to him, then 
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| one being impleaded, and on a ſummons to warrant lands, 


a vouchee does not come at the day; whereupon, if the 
demandant recovers of the tenant, he ſhall have this writ 
againſt the vouchee, and recover ſo much in value of his 
lands, in caſe he hath ſo much; and if not, there ſhall be 
an execution of ſuch lands and tenements as ſhall after 
deſcend to him in fee ; or if he purchaſes afterwards, there 
may be a reſummons, &c. againſt him. 

CAPELET, a diſeaſe in horſes, when the tip of the 
hock is moveable, and more ſwelled than ordinary. 

CAPELLA, in aſtronomy, a bright fixed ſtar in the 
leſt ſhoulder of the conſtellation auriga. It is, in the 
Britannic catalogue, the fourteenth in order of that con- 
ſtellation: and its longitude is 17. 27'. 31”. of Gemini, 
and its latitude 225. 51. 47”. N. | 

CAPER, Capparis, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of four roundiſh, emarginated, 


| open petals: the fruit is a carnoſe, turbinated 2 


ſi 
ped 
{\ The, buds of this plant make a conſiderable article in 
commerce ; they are imported from Italy and France in 
pickle, and uſed in ſauces, &c. | 

The caper-bark of the ſhops is not the bark of the 
branches, but that of the roots of the ſhrub which pro- 
duces it. | ; 

It is an aperient and. attenuant, and is recommended in 
nephritic caſes, and in dropſies, jaundices, and many 
other chronic diſcaſes : but the preſent practice does not 
pay any regard to it, — | 
.' CAPHAR, a duty which the Turks raiſe on the 
Chriſtians, who carry or ſend merchandizes from Aleppo 
to Jeruſalem, and other places in Syria, . 

his duty of caphar was firſt impoſed by the Chriſtians 

themſelves, when: they were in poſſeſſion of the Holy- 
Land, for the maintenance of the troops which were 
planted in difficult paſſes to obſerve the Arabs, and pre- 
vent their incurſions. It is ſtill continued, and much in- 
creaſed by the Turks, under pretence of defending the 
Chriſtians againſt the Arabs, with whom nevertheleſs 
they keep a — intelligence, favouring their excurſions 
and plunders. N 55 

CAPl-AGA, or Carov-Acass, a Turkiſh officer, 
who is, as it were, grand-maſter of the ſeraglio. 

He is the firſt in dignity and repute of all the white 
eunuchs, and is always near the grand ſeignior's perſon. 
It is he who introduces ambaſladors to audience ; and all 
great affairs paſs through his hands before they come to 
that of the prince. | | | | 

CAPIAS, in law, a writ of two ſorts, one before 
judgment in an action, and the other after: that before 
judgment is called capias ad reſpondendum, where an ori- 

inal is ſued out, &c. to take the defendant, and make 
Em anſwer the plaintiff; and that after judgment is the 
capias ad nn Sec. | 

CarPlas AD SATISFACIENDUM is a Writ of execution 
that iſſues on a judgment obtained, and lies where any 
perſon recovers in a perſonal action, as for debt, damages, 
&c, in which caſes this writ ifſues to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to take the body of him againſt whom the 
debt is recovered, who is to be kept in'priſon till he make 


with only one cell, containing numerous kidney- 


ſeeds, 


* 


ſatisfaction. Whos | 

Carias ConpucTos AD PROFICISCENDUM, an ori- 

inal writ which lies, by the common law, againſt any 

ſoldier who has covenanted to ſerve the king in war, and 
appears not at the time and place appointed. It is direct- 
ed to two of the king's ſerjeants at arms, to arreſt and 
take him wherever he can be found, and to bring him 
coram con ſilio noſtro, with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. | 

CarPias PRO FINE is a writ lying where a perſon is 
fined to the king, for ſome offence committed againſt a 
ſtatute, and he does not diſcharge the fine according ta 
the judgment; therefore his body ſhall be taken by this 
writ, and committed to gaol till the fine is paid. 

CAPIAS UTLEGATUM, a writ which lies againſt any 
one outlawed, upon any action perſonal or criminal, by 
which the crit is ordered to apprehend the party out- 
lawed, for not appearing on the exigent, and keep him 
in ſafe cuſtody till the day of return, when he is to pre- 


this writ ſhall go for the king. 
Curt ad Valenciam is a ſpecies of cape magnum, where 
29 i x : 


ſent him to the court, to be there farther ordered for his 
gontempt. 


4R CAPIAs 


Capras In WIrHERNAu, a writ that lies for cattle 
in Withernam ; that is, where a diſtreſs taken is driven 
ont of the county; ſo that the ſheriff cannot make de- 
Hverance upon a Teplevin ; then this writ-iſſues,- com 
manding the ſheriff to take as many beaſts of the diſ- 
trainer, | 

CAPIGI, in the Turkiſh affairs; the name of certain 
-inferior officers belonging to the ſeraglio, to the number 
of five hundred, whoſe buſineſs it is to aſſiſt the janizaries 
in guarding the firſt and ſecond gate of that palace; 
whence alſo the name capigi, which ſignifies a gate. 

CAPILLAMENT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a 
hair, whence the word is applied to ſeveral things, which, 
on account of. their length ot their fineneſs, reſemble 
hairs : as, * 

CAPILLAMENTS of the 
fibres, or filaments; whereof the nerves are compoſed. 

- CaPlLLAmENTs, in botany, thoſe ſmall threads or 
hairs which grow up in the middle of a flower, and are 
adorned with little knobs at the top: thoſe knobs are 
called the apices, or antheræ, of a flower; and the capil- 
laments are called the ſtamina. See the article STA- 
MINA. h | 

CAPILLARY, in a general ſenſe; an appellation given 
to things on account of their extreme fineneſs, or re- 
ſembling hair. | 

CAPILLARY FRACTURE, a ſmall and almoſt inſenſible 
fraQure of the ſkull. See FRACTURE. 

CAPILLARY ORs, in minerology, the ſame with thoſe 
otherwiſe denominated arboreſcent, or ſtriated. 

CAPILLARY PLANTS are ſuch plants as have no main 


ſtem, but their leaves ariſe from the root, upon pedicles, | 


and produce their feeds on the back o 
the fern, maiden-hair, &c, | 
Theſe plants are either with an und 


f their leaves, as 


4 


. 


ivided deaf, as the 


hemionitis and the phyllis; or with a fingly divided leaf, 


which laſt have the leaf either cut or jagged in, but not 
divided into pinnæ, clear home to the main rib, as pol 
podium, Jonchitis,  feolopendria, &c. or elſe the leaf & | 
vided quite home to the rib, and hanging like pinnæ, as 
the chamæfelix marina and the trichomanes : others have | 
the leaf doubly divided, or at leaſt once ſubdivided, the 
firſt diviſion being into branches, and the ſecond into 

innæ, as the hemionitis multifida, &c. others have the 
leaf trebly divided, or thrice ſubdivided, viz. firſt into 
branches, then- into little twigs, and after this into 
pinnæ; and theſe are the filix ſcandens of Braſil, th 
flix florida, the filix mas ramoſa, &c. | * 

CaptLLARY TuBes, in philoſophy, are ſmall pipes 

of glaſs, whoſe canals are extremely narrow, their diame- | 
ter being only a half, a third, or a fourth of a line. | 

The aſcent of water, &c. in capillary tubes, is a phz- 
nome non that has long embarraſſed the philofophers : for | 
let one end of a glaſs tube open at both extremities, be 
immerged in water, the liquor within the tube will riſe to 
a conſiderable height above the external ſurface: or if two 
or more tubes are immerged in the ſame fluid, one a ca- 
pillary tube, and the other of a larger bore, the fluid will 
aſcend higher in the former than in the latter; and this 
will be in a reciprocal ratio of the diameters of the 
Cubes. 1 4 | 

In order to account for this phænomenon, it will be ne- 
ceſſary firſt to premiſe, that the attraction between the 
particles of glaſs and water is greater than the attraction 
between the particles of water themſelves: for if a glaſs 
tude be placed in a poſition parallel to the horizon, and a 
drop of water be applied to the under ſide of the tube, it 
will adhere to it; nor will it fall from the glaſs till its 
bulk and gravity are fo far increaſed, as to overcome the 
attraction of the glaſs. Hence it is eaſy to conceive how 
ſenſibly ſuch a power muſt act on the ſurface of a fluid, not 
viſcid, as water, contained within the ſmall cavity or bore 
of a glaſs-tube ; as alſo that it will be proportionably 
ſtronger as the diameter of the bore is ſmaller; for it will 
de evident that the efficacy of the power is in the inverſe 
proportion of the diameter, when it is conſidered, that 
ſuch particles only as are in contact with the fluid, and 
thoſe immediately above the ſurface, can affect it. 

Now theſe particles form a periphery contigtous to 
the ſurface, the upper part of which attracts and raiſes 
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Nerves, in anatomy, the fine | 


grave of a young Corinthian lady, 
encompa 


. * | 
1 4 9. * 
| P ' 


with it, ſupports. it; ſo that neither the thi * 
length of — is of any conſequence Lr wy 
phery of particles only, which is alwayaiproplptionn. 
to<he diameter of the bore; is the only aging poet 
The quantity of the fluid raiſed will therefore 25 the 
ſurface of the bore which it fills, that is, as the diameter: 
for otherwiſe the effect would not be proporti toithe 
cauſe, ſince the quantities are always as the ratio ofthe 
diameters ; the heights therefore to which fluids will riſe, 
in 2 r the diamete. 
CAPILLARY Veen, in anatomy, are the ſmalle | 
extreme parts oa pine and Aa. —_— ag 
CAPILLITIUM nutri, in philoſophy, the fine tir 
often ſeen floating in the air during the autumn. Ser 
Aln-Tua zan. l „ 5 
CAPILLUS /eneris, in botany, the ſame with Adu. 
thum or maiden-hair. See ADIANTHUM., + 5 
CAPISTRUM, in y_ , the name of a banduye 
uſed in caſe of fractures of the j | 
CAPITAL, in a general ſenſe, 
or principal of a thing; 3 4 
he word is formed from the Latin, caput, the bead, 
ſource, or beginning. 53m: 
CAPITAL, in geography, denotes the principal | 
of a kingdom, province, or ſtate. MeTRoeolty * 
CarPITAL, among merchants, &c. implies the ſum of 
money which individual advance to make up the com: 
mon ſtock of a partnerſhip when it is firſt formed, U 
alſo uſed to ſignify the ſtock with which'a merchant $r6 


- 


* 


| begins trade on his own account. It likewiſe denots 


the fund or ſtock of a trading company or corporatibb. 
CarITAL Crime implies a crime which ſubjects the 
criminal to a capital puniſnment, or.loſs of life. 
 CapITAL, in architecture, is the uppermoſt part of x 
column or pilaſter, ſerving as the head or crowning, 
placed immediately aver the ſhaft, and under the enta- 


blature. „nin 1004 Þd * ' 
The capital is the principal and eſſential part of an br. 
der of a column or pilaſter, and is of a il bene form in 
different orders, becoming the diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic 
between them. Vitruvius:tells us that Callimachus, an 
ingenious ſtatuary of Athens, invented the firſt reg 
capital from the following accident. An Athenian ld 
woman happening to place a baſket covered with a ſquire 
tile over the root of an acanthus, which grew on tie 
the plant ſhooting u 
the following ſpring, the baſket all 
till meeting with the tile it curled back in a kind of 
ſcrolls. Ihe above ſculptor paſſing by, and 
it, executed a capital on this plan, ' repreſenting the tile 
by the abacus, the leaves of the acanthus by the ſcrolls, 
and the baſket by the body of the capital. 
"The Tuſcan CArir AL is the moſt ſimple and unadomed 
of all the reſt ; its members or parts are four only, vis. 
an abacus a; (plate XXXIII. fig. 1.) an ovols or qua- 
ter round b; a collarino or neck c; and an aſtragal ad; 
the latter indeed properly belongs to the fuſt or ſhaſt. 
'The character which diſtinguiſhes this capital from 
the Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is fquare and quite 
plain, — br ogee or other moulding; and chat there 
are no annulets under the odo. Authors indeed vaty 
a N with regard to the character of the Tuſcan da- 
ital. ' F 4 *4 ei zt 1 
F Vignola, for inftance, gives the abacus a fillet inſte:d 
of an ovolo: Vitruvius and Scamozzi add an aſtraga 
and fillet between the ovolo and neck: Serlio only a fillet; 
and Philander rounds the corners of the abacus. = 
In the Trajan column there is no neck, the aſtragal d 
the ſhaft being confounded with thawof the capital. 
The height of this capital is the fame with that of the 
baſe, viz. one module, or ſemidiameter. Its p 
is equal to that of the bottom of the column, viz. fc 
eights of the module. e 
The Doric CAPITAL has three annulets, or little ſquare 
members, underneath the ovola, inſtead of rhe aſtragal 
the Tuſcan, beſides the abacus, an ovolo and a neck, al 
| which it has in common with the former; and a ulon. 
cyma, or ogee, with a fillet over the abacus. See plate 
XXIII. fig. 2. . 5 F e 
Authors are alſo divided with regard to the charadken 
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the ſurface, while the lower part, which is in contact 


of this capital. Palladio, Vignola, &c. put roſes 2 — 
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the corners of the abacus, and alfo on the neck of this 
ital. | 

Witruvius makes the height of this capital equal to half 
the diameter of the column below; and this height be- 
ing divided into three parts, the firſt goes to the neck, the 
ſecond to the boultin, and the third to the uppermoſt part 
of the capital. & to outs 20007 119 

The Tonic CAPITAL is compoſed of three parts; an 
abacus, conſiſting of an ogee; under this a rind, which 
produces the volutes or ſcrolls, the moſt efſential parts of 
this capital; and at the bottom an ovolo or quarter 
round. The aſtragal under the ovolo belongs to the 
ſhaft : the middle part is called the rind or bark, from its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark of a tree, laid ori a 
vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented by the ovolo, and ſeem- 
ing to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have been 
twiſted into the volutes. The ovolo is adorned with 
eggs, as they are ſometimes called from their oval form. 
See plate XX XIII. fig. 3. c 

he height of this capital, according to M. Perrault, 

js eighteen minutes, and its projecture one module ſeven 
tenths. \ | | | 

The differences in the character of this capital flow 
chiefly from the different management of the volutes, and 
conſiſt in the following particulars : 1. That in the an- 
tique and ſome of the modern, the eye of the volute does 
not anſwer the aſtragal of the top of the ſhaft, as Vitru- 
vius and ſome of the moderns make it. 2. That the face 
of the volutes, which uſually makes a flat, is ſometimes 
curved and convexed, ſo that the circumvolutions go ad- 
yancing outwards, as is frequent in the antique. 3- 
That * border, or rim of the ſcroll in the volute, is 
ſometimes not only a plain ſweep, but the ſweep is ac- 
companied with a fillet. 4. That the leaves which in- 
veſt the balluſter are ſometimes long and narrow, ſome- 


times larger and broader. 5. That the two faces of the | 


volutes are ſometimes joined at the outward corner, the 


balluſters meeting in the middle, to form a regularity be- 
tweeen the faces on the front and back of the building, 


with thoſe of the ſides. 6. That among the moderns, | - 


ſince Scamozzi, the Ionic capital has been altered, and 
the four faces made alike, by taking away the balluſter, 
and hollowing all the faces of the volutes inwards, like 
the Compolite capital. 7. That Scamozzi and ſome 
others make the volutes to ſpring out of the ovolo, as 
from a baſe z whereas in the antique the bark paſſes be- 
| tween the ovolo and abacus quite ſtraight, only twiſting | 

at its extremities to form the volute. And laſtly, that 
of late the ſculptors have added a kind of ſmall feſtoons, 
which ſpring from the flower, whoſe ſtalk lies on the cir- 
cumvolution of the volute. See fig. 4. 

The Corinthian CAPITAL is the richeſt of all the or- 
ders, and imputed to Callimachus, an Athenian ſtatuary, 
as we have already obſerved. It is adorned with eight 
volutes a, (plate XX X[II. fig. 5.) a double row of leaves 
b, and eight ſcrolls c, ſituated round a body called, by 
— campana or bell, and by others tambour or 

rum. 2220 | 

The height of this capital is two modules and one 
third, and its projecture one module and one third. | 

The differences. in the characters of this capital are; 


1. That in Vitruvius and others, the leaves are thoſe of |- 


the acanthus ; whereas in the antique they are uſually 
thoſe of the. olive tree. 2. That the leaves are com- 
monly unequal, the lower being made the taller; though 
ſometimes all equal; nor are there inſtances wanting 
where the lower leaves are the ſhorter. 3. The leaves 
are ſometimes ruMed, ſometimes quite plane; the firſt 
row generally bellies out towards the bottom, but at 
other times they are ſtraight. 4. Sometimes the horns 
of the abacus are ſharp at the corner, but moſt commonly 
the corners are cut off. 5. There is ſome difference in 
the form and ſize of the roſe. 6. The volutes are ſome- 
times joined to each other, and ſometimes wholly ſepa- 
rated. 7. Sometimes the ſpires of the volutes continue 
twiſting even to the end, in the ſame courſe; and ſome- 
umes they are turned back again near to the center, in 
the form of the letter 8. . | 


The Compoſite CAPITAL is an invention of the Romans, 


CAP 


The height of this capital is two modules and one 
third, and the projecture one module and two thirds; 


ſcend and touch the leaves, ate in ſome works of the an- 
tique ſeparated from them. . That the leaves are ſome- 
times unequal in height, the lower row being the taller; 
and ſometimes both are equal. 3. That the volutes of 
the moderns generally ſpring out of the baſe z whereas in 
the antique they run ſtraight the whole length of the 
abacus, over the ovolo, without ſtriking-into the vaſe. 
4. T bat the volutes; whoſe thickneſs is eontracted in the 
middle, and enlarged both above and below in the an- 
tique, have their — parallel in the works of the mo- 
derns. 5. That the volutes, which have generally been 
made as if ſolid both by the ancients and moderns, are 
now made much lighter and more aity ; tlie folds ſtanding 
hollow, and at a diſtance from one another. 
Attic Cavitat, that which has leaves of pattition in 


the gorge. ir | | 

— CariTaAt, that which ſupports the return of 
— entablature, at the corner of the projecture of a fron- 
tiſpiece. | 


luſter, reſembling ſometimes the capital of ſome order, 
generally the Ionic. | TATA? 
CAPITAL of a Trigliph, the plat band over the trigliph, 
called by Vitruvius txnia: It is fometimes a trigliphg 
ms performs the office of a capital to the Doric pil- 
ri E 1 , = An $4 @ 
CAPITAL 4 a Nich, a kind of ſmall canopy made over 
a ſhallow nich, to cover a ſtatue. [RARE 
CAPITAL of a Lantern, = coveting, ſometimes of one 
form, and ſometimes of another, which finiſhes the lan- 
tern of a dome. by by * To | 
CAPITAL of & Baſtion implies a line drawn from the 
point of the baſtion to the angle of the polygon ; or 
from the point of the baſtion to the middle of the 
gorge. f 35, 
APITALS, among printers, large or initial letters, 
with which all = 4 verſes, &c. commence. 
CAPITATED Ptawrs, Capitatæ Plante; in botany, 
a name given by Mr. Ray to thoſe plants, whoſe ſeed, 
together with their down, being included in a ſcaly calyx; 
are: conglomerated into a roundiſh figure like a head 
Carduus, centaury, cinara, &c. are of this kind. 
CAPITATION, a tax or impoſition raiſed on each 
perſon in conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, 
rank, &. | | 1 of 
CAPITE, in law, an ancient tenure of land, held im- 
mediately of the king, as of his crown, either by knight's 
ſervice, or ſoccage. It is now aboliſhed. : 
CAPITOL, in antiquity; a celebrated caftle erected 
on the ſummit of- the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, and 
contained a temple dedicated to Jupiter, in which the ſe- 
nate formerly aſſembled. The nave of this ſtructure 
was ſacred to Jupiter, one of the wings to Juno, and the 
other to Minerva. In this beautiful edifice, which was 
richly adorned with ornaments, were contained the moſt 
ſacred depoſits of religion, ſuch as the ancylia, the books 
of the Sybils, &. 
CAPITOLINE Games, in antiquity, annual games 
inſtituted by Camillus in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, 


priſed by the Gauls. 

There was alſo another kind of Capitoline games inſti- 
tuted by Domitian, when rewards and crowns were be- 
ſtowed on the poets, orators, hiſtorians, and muſicians. 
Theſe were celebrated every five years. 

CAPITULA Run ALA, aſſemblies or chapters held 
by rural deans and parochial clergy, within the precinct 
of each deanry ; held at firſt every three weeks, after- 
wards once a month, and more ſolemnly once a quar- 


fer. 

CAPITULATION, in military affairs, a treaty made 
between the garriſon or inhabitants of a place beſieged, 
and the beſiegers, for delivering up the place on certain 
conditions expreſſed in the treaty. 

_CaPiTULATEON, in the German polity, implies a 
contract made by the emperor with the eleQors, in the 


and is compoſed of the double row of leaves in the Co- 


ns and the volutes in the lonic. . See plate XXXIIL 


name of all the princes and ſtates of the empire, en 
a | © 


Ihe differences of its character conſiſt of the following 
particulars. 1. That the volutes Which generally de- 


err at. of Balla r, that part which crowjs à hal- 
I 


and in commemoration of the Capitol's not being ſur- 


UA 
fie is declared emperor, and which he ratifies before he is | 


raiſed to the Imperial dignity. 
CAPITULUM, among botaniſts, the ſame with what 


is otherwiſe called umbel. See UMBEL. 
 CAPIVI, or Cor ArßgA. See BALSAN 1 
CAPOC, a ſort of cotton as ſoft as filk, but ſo fine and 


ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. It grows in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and alſo near the riverGuaiaquil in South- America; where 
it is uſed to fill beds, &c. 

CAPON, a cock chicken, gelded as ſoon as left by 
the hen, or at leaſt as ſoon as he begins to crow. 

Caron's Taiz-Grass, the ſame with feſtuca. See 
FesTUCA. 

CAPONIERE, or CAapoNnNIERE, in fortification, a 
work ſunk about four or five feet deep, on the glacis of a 
place ; the earth that is thrown out of it ſerves to form 
a parapet of two or three feet high, furniſhed with loop- 
holes, or ſmall embrafures ; it is covered over head with 
ſtrong planks, on which are laid _— or hurdles, to ſup- 
port the earth with which the whole is covered. It will 
contain about fifteen or twenty men, who fire through 
the loop-holes upon the beſiegers. Caponieres are ſome- 
times made in the bottom of a dry moat. 5 l 

CAPPADINE, a fort of ſilk flock taken from the 
upper part of the cocoon, aſter the ilk is wound off. 

CAPPARIS, caper, in botany; ſee Carer. 
- CAPRA, the goat, in zoology ; ſee Goar. 
- CapRa-SALTANs, in meteorology, a fiery meteor or 
exhalation, ſometimes ſeen in the atmoſphere. It forms 
an inflected line, reſembling in ſome meaſure the caper- 
ings of a goat ; whence it has its name. 

CAPRARIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of a fingle concave petal, divided into 
four ſegments : the fruit is an oblong conic capſule, 
formed of two valves, and containing only one cell, 
where there are a great number of oblong ſeeds. 

CAPREA, or CarREoLvs, the roe-deer, in natural 
hiſtory, an animal of the deer-kind, with rounded, erect, 
and ramoſe horns. | 

CAPRICORN, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, repreſented on globes in the form of 
a goat, and in aſtronomical books with the following 
character, vg. See GLOBE. | 

It is the tenth ſign in order, and conſiſts of nineteen 
ftars in the catalogues of Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe; of 
twenty-nine in that of Hevelius ; and of fifty-one in that 
of Mr. Flamſtead. 

Tropic of CAPRICORN, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, pa- 
rallel to the equinoctial, and 235. 29'. diſtant from it to- 
wards the ſouth-pole. Wc he 

CAPRIFICATION, a method uſed in the Levant 
for ripening the fruit of the domeſtic fig- tree, by means 
of inſets bred on that of the wild 5 

Writers tell us that the domeſtic hg will never attain a 
proper degree of ripeneſs, unleſs wounded by theſe in- 
ſects in order to depoſit their eggs. ; | 

CAPRIFOLIUM, honey-ſuckle, in botany ; fee Ho- 
NEY-SUCKLE. | 

CAPRIMULGUS, the goat-ſucker, in ornithology ; 
ſee HIRUNDO. 

CAPRIOLES, in the menage, imply the leaps made 
by a horſe in the ſame place, without advancing in ſuch 
a manner, that when he is at the height of the leap, he 
Jerks out his hinder legs. 

CAPSICUM, guinea- pepper, in the materia medica, 
lone, roundiſh, taper, bright red pods, divided into two 
or three cells full of ſmall whitiſh ſeeds ; the fruit of an 
annual plant, with ſquare ſtalks, and white flowers grow- 
ing in the boſoms divided into five ſegments in form of a 
ſtar, The plant is a native of the torrid zone, and raiſed 
in ſome of our gardens, wu 

Capiſcum 1s — given, in very ſmall quantities, 
as one of the higheſt ſtimulants, in cold ſluggiſh phleg- 
matic conſtitutions, in ſome parylitic caſes, in relaxa- 
tions and infenſibility of the ſtomach, and for promoting 
the efficacy of aleotie medicines and the deobſtruent 
gums in uterine diſorders: but its principal uſe is at the 
table. A ſpecies of it, called, in the Weſt · Indies, bird- 
pepper, is the baſis of the powder brought from thence 
under the name of Cayan pepper. It is worth remarking, 


* 


which the 


. 


CAP 


lants, is ufed freely by the natives of the warmer mates 
poſſibly theſe pungent antiſeptic kinds of — 
de more ſalubrious there than with us, as they ſeem d 
lified to reſiſt or correct the putredinous —— 
the humouts which immoderate heat produces. "I 
CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ſtrong plates gf ines 
which come over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it i 
hey are faſtened by a hinge to the prize t 
they may liſt up and mor and form — vw 
im the middle, to receive a third part of the thickneg of 
hy — ne toe Bey, let into the carri 
I he other end is ith two iron ; call 
the fore-locks and keys. e N ? 
CAPSTAN, or CarsTERN, in naval affairs, a firong 
maſly piece of timber let down through the decks of x 
ſhip, and reſting its foot, or axis, which is ſhod with 
iron, Y _ 4 called a ſaucer, hieb is fixed on 
a wooden block or ſtandard ed the reſti 
the beams. 5 i Nera 15 INS 
There are commonly two capſterns in a ſhip of war 
the main and the jear capſterns: they are uſed to heavg 
the anchors up to the ſhip;' to draw up or let down the 
top-maſts or any other weighty body; or to beave any 
great ſtrain in a level direction, as drawing the ſhip for- 
A Kc n % 5mot bng-w6piz 
A capſtern is compoſed: of ſeveral parts, as the mains 
poſt or body; the whelps ; the — the pawl, 
and the ſpindle : it has likewiſe ſeveral} appurtenances, az 
the bars, the pins, and the ſwifters, 1517 0 eh 
Ihe whelps are raiſed out from the main body of the 
capſtern, and reach from the lower part af 
to the deck all around, that it may have the greater ſweep 
in heaving round: the dnim-head is a broad cylindrical 
piece of wood, ſometimes of the ſame ſtock with the ref 
of the body, and ſometimes made of another, and fixedon 
it ; in the drum-head-are cut a number of ſquare holes, 


s 


into which the capſtern bars are fixed, by which the men 


heave it round: the pawls, which are on each ſide, are 
ſhort pieces of iron, bolted at one end-through the deck 
to the beams, cloſe to the body of the capſtern, and theſe 
being placed in the intervals of the whelps,- as the cap- 
ſtern turns, prevent it from recoiling, which might 
endanger the men: the ſpindle is the axis or foot with 
which it reſts on, and turns in the ſaucer + the pins are 
little round bolts of iron, let down through the drum- 
head into the holes in the bars, to keep them from work · 
ing out by the motion of the ſea, or ſudden jerks of the 
capſtern: and laſtly, the ſwifter is a rope paſſed through 
the outer- ends of the bars to keep the men ſteady as they 
walk round. 0 Lowes 
Surge the CAPSTERN is to flacken the rope heaved 
round, that it may ſlide up further on the body of the 
capſtern, as it would otherwiſe, by turning conſtantly, 
get under the whelps, and prevent the capſtern from go- 
ing round, 


Come up 


the CAPSTERN is to let go the rope entirely at 
had been heaving. | 


CAPSULATE, or CArs8ULATED PLANTS, thoſe fur- 


| niſhed with capſules for the reception of their ſeed. 


. CAPSULE, in a general ſenſe, implies a ſmall recep- 
tacle or coffer, in the form of a bag. | 2 

The word is formed from the Latin, capſule, 
tive of capſa, a coffer. 5 {Fg 
| CarsULE, among botaniſts, is a kind of pericarpium 
or ſeed veſſel, compoſed of ſeveral elaſtic valves, which 
22 burſt open at the points when the ſeed are ripe. 
It differs from a pod in being ſhort and roundiſh. 

This kind of pericarpium ſometimes contains one cell, 
or cavity, and ſometimes more: in the firſt caſe it is called 
an unilocular capſule ; in the ſecond, bilocular, trilocular, 

&c. as it contains two, three, &c. cells or cavities. - | 

CAaPsULA-COMMUNISs, in anatomy, is a tunie conti 
nuous with the peritonæum, and includes the branches 
of the vena porta and biliary ducts, both as they approach 
the liver and within it. 01 11542 f 
|. CapsVLA-CoRDis. See PERICARDIUM» 

CarsUuLEZ ATRABILIARILZ, called alſo glandulæ rind: 

les, and renes ſuccenturiati, are two. yellowiſh glands of 3 
compreſſed figure, lying on each ſide of the upper part 


a dimine- 


4 


that this fryit, perhaps the ſtrongeſt of the aromatic ſticnur 


the kidneys. They have a very narrow cavity, imbu p 
ö ; = | | 


I 
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the drum- head 


CAP 


with a browniſh liquor of a ſweetiſh taſte, Their fi ure 
js irregular, between ſquare, triangular, and oval. Their 
fze alſo is various; but in adults, they are in general 
about the bigneſs of a large nux vomica. In the fcetus 
they are larger, and often exceed the kidneys themſelves 
in ſize, The membrane that ſurrounds them is very 
thin; it cloſely involves their whole ſubſtance, and con- 
nects them with the kidneys. Their blood veſſels are 
ſometimes ſent from' the aorta and the vena cava, but 
more frequently from the emulgents : their nerves are 
from the plexus renalis, and their lymphatic veſſels are 
numerous. There is no excretory duct diſcovered in 
mem; and their uſe is therefore not certainly known. 
By their great ſize in the foetus, they ſeem deſtined rather 
to the ſervice of that ſtate than of any other. 

CapsULX-SEMINALES, the ſame with yeſiculz-ſemi- 
nales. See VESIcULx, &c. | 

CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are vari- 
ous kinds, according to their commands, 

CAPTAIN of a Troop or Company, an inferior officer, 
who commands a troop of horſe or company of foot, 
under a colonel. In the fame ſenſe, we ſay, captain of 
dragoons, of grenadiers, of marines, of invalids, &c. 

In the horſe and foot guards, the captains have the 
rank of colonels. | 

CAPTAIN General, he who commands in chief. 

CarTAIN Lieutenant, he who with the rank of cap- 
tain, but the pay of lieutenant, commands a troop or 
company in the name and place of ſome other perſon 
who is diſpenſed with on account of his quality from per- 
forming the functions of his poſt. | 

Thus the colonel, being uſually captain of the firſt 
company of his —— that company is commanded 
by his deputy under the title of captain- lieutenant. 

So in England, as well as in France, the king, queen, 
dauphin, princes, &c. have uſually the title of captains of 
the guards, gens d' armes, &c. the real duty of which 
offices is performed by captain- lieutenants. 

CAPTAIN Reformed, one who, upon the reduction of 
the forces, has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed; 
yet is continued captain, either as ſecond to another, or 
without any poſt or command at all. | 

CAPTAIN of Militia, he who commands a company of 
the militia, or trained bands. See the article MiLiT1a.' 

CAPTAIN BASSHA, or CAPonDAN BasSHAw, in the 
= of the Turks, ſignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. 

e poſſeſſes the third office of the empire, and is inveſted 
with the ſame power at ſea, that the vizier has on ſhore. 
Solyman II. inſtituted this office in favour of the famous 
Barbaroſſa, with abſolute authority over the offices of the 
marine and arſenal, whom he may puniſh, caſhier, or put 
to death, as ſoon as he is without the Dardanelles. He 
commands in chief in all the maritime countries, cities, 
caſtles, & c. and, at Conſtantinople, is the firſt magiſtrate 
of police in the villages on the fide of the Porte, and the 
canal of the Black-ſea. The mark of his authority is a 
large Indian cane, which he carries in his hand, both in 
the arſenal and with the army. 

The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of revenues ; the 
one fixed, the other — The firſt ariſe from a capi- 
tation of the iſlands in the Archipelago, and certain go- 
vernments in Natolia and Galipoli. The latter conſiſt 
in the pay of the men who die during a campaign; in a 
fifth of all peives made by the begs; in the profits accruing 
from the labour of the ſlaves, whom he hires as rowers to 
the grand ſeignior; and in the contributions he exacts in 
all places where he paſſes. 

CaPpTAIN of a Ship of War, the officer who commands 
a ſhip of the line of battle, or a frigate bearing twenty 
guns or aboye, This officer ranks with a colonel in the 


army, 

The officers who command loops of war, bomb- 
ketches, fire-ſhips, or armed-ſhips, are only called com- 
manders ; and theſe rank with majors in the army. 

The charge of a captain or commander of one of his 
majeſty's ſhips of war is ve .great and complicated, ſee- 
ing he is not only anſwerable for any bad conduct in the 
navigation, fighting, or equipping her, but alſo for the 

management of his inferior officers, whoſe particular 
_ he is commiſſioned to ſuperintend and con- 
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When he is acquainted with the condition of the ſhip 
he is appointed to command, he is ordered to attend her 
conſtantly, and haſten the preparations neceſſary to fit her 
for ſea ; and fo ſtrict are the injunctions laid on him in 
theſe caſes, that he is forbid to lie out of the ſhip from 
the day of his coming aboard, till the day of his diſ- 
charge, unleſs by particular leave from the admiralty or 
his commander. in chief. | 

He is commanded to ſurvey all the military ſtores that 
are ſent aboard, and to return thoſe that are unfit for uſe ; 
to uſe his utmoſt application to get manned ; and to ob- 
ſerve that none of his men are unable for ſervice; that the 
government may be put to as little unneceſſary expence 
as poſſible, and to keep the eſtabliſhed number of men 
complete; to muſter them himſelf once a week if there 


to obſerve that no ſtores are miſapplied or converted to 
— uſes; to order ſuch ſtores as ſhall require to be 

rought on deck and aired as often as convenient ; to or- 
der that all fire and candles be put out at night on ſetting 
the watch, and that no tobacco be ſmoked but in a place 
appointed for that purpoſe; to carry no woman to ſea, 
nor requeſt any foreigner to ſerve in his ſhip, who are 
officers or gentlemen, without orders from the admiralty; 
to give timely notice to any merchant-ſhips bound his 
—1 when going to ſea, and take them under his care 
and protection, as alſo ſuch other as he may meet with 
in his paſſage, as far as his way and theirs lye together; 
to keep a journal from the time of his going to ſea, till 
his arrival in any port ; and when he arrives there, to be 
very careful in the choice of anchor-ground (ſee ANcHoR- 
GROUND) : at this time he is to aſſemble his officers, and 
draw up a detail of the obſervations that have been made 


jg, | the voyage ; of the qualities of the ſhip, as to her 


trim, ballaſt, ſtowage, and manner of ſailing, for the in- 
formation and direction of thoſe who may command her 
afterwards : and this account is to be ſigned by himſelf 
and officers, and to be returned to the commiffioner of 
the navy reſiding at the port where the ſhip is diſ- 
charged. | | 

CAPTION, in law, is where a commiſſion is exe- 
cuted, and the commiſſioners ſubſcribe their names to a 
certificate, declaring when and where the commiſſion was 
executed, It relates chiefly to commiſſions, to take an- 
wers in chancery, and depoſitions of witneſſes, and take 
fines of lands, &c. 

CAPTIVE, a flave or perſon taken by the enemy in 
war, or by a pirate or corſair. See the articles SLAVE: 
and PIRATE. 8 | 

CAPTIVITY, a puniſhment which God inflicted 
upon his people for their vices and infidelities. The firſt - 
of theſe captivities is that of Egypt, from which Moſes 


government of the judges : but the greateſt and moſt re- 
markable were thoſe of] udah and Iſrael, which happened 
under the kings of each of theſe kingdoms. It 1s gene- 
rally believed that the ten tribes of Iſrael never came back 
again after their diſperſion ; and Joſephus and St. Jerom . 
are of this opinion : nevertheleſs, when 'we examine the 
writings of the prophets, we find the return of Ifrael from 
captivity pointed out in a manner almoſt as clear as 
that of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. | 
The captivities of Judah are generally reckoned four ; 


3416, under Zedekiah; and from this period begin the 

leventy years captivity, foretold by Jeremiah. | 
Since the deſtruction of the temple by the Romans, the 

Hebrews boaſt, that they have always had their heads, or 


particular princes, whom they call princes of the capti- 


tivity in the Eaſt governed the Jews, who dwelt at Ba- 
bylon, in Chaldza, 4 br and Perſia ; and the princes 
of the captivity in the Weſt governed thoſe who dwelt in 
Judza, Egypt, Italy, and in other parts of the Roman 
empire. He who reſided in Judza took up his abode 
commonly at Tiberias, and aſſumed the title of Roſchab- 
both, head of the fathers or 
aſſemblies, decided in caſes of conſcience, levied taxes for 
the expences of his viſits, and had officers under him, who 


were diſpatched through the provinces for the execution 


| of his orders. 


FR HS As 


be no clerk of cheque (ſee that article) or muſter-maſter ; * 


delivered them; after which are reckoned fix 3 the 


the fourth and laſt of which fell in the year of the world. 


vity, in the Eaſt and Weſt, The princes: of the cap- 


triarchs. He preſided in 
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he is decfared emperor, and which he ratifies before he is 


| Faiſed to the Imperial dignity. | | 
©. CAPITULUM, among botaniſts, the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called umbel. See UMBEL. - | 
© CAPIVI, or Corarsna. See BALSANMN 
COC, a fort of cotton as ſoft as ſilk, 
ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. It grows in the Eaſt-Indies, 


and alſo near the riverGuaiaquil in South - America; where | 


It is uſed to fill beds, &c. | 
» + CAPON, a cock chicken, gelded as ſoon as left by 
the hen, or at-leafſt as ſoon as he begins to crow. 
- Caron's Taiz-Grass, the ſame with'feſtuea. See 
FesTuCA.' | | | 
- CAPONIERE, or CapoNnNiERE, in fortification, a 
work ſunk about four or five feet deep, on the glacis of a 
place; the earth that is thrown. out of it ſerves to form 
a parapet of two or three feet high, furniſhed with loop- 
holes, or ſmall embrafures z it is covered over head with 
ſtrong planks, on which are laid u N or hurdles, to ſup- 
rt the earth with which the whole is covered. It will 
contain about fifteen or twenty men, who fire through 
the loop- holes upon the beſiegers. Caponieres are ſome- 
times made in the bottom of a dry moat. | | 
CAPPADINE, a fort of filk flock taken from the 
upper part of the cocoon, aſter the ſilk is wound: off. 
. CAPPARIS, caper, in botany; fee Carer. 
CAPRA, the goat, in zoology z ſee Goar. 
« CapRa-SALTANs, in meteorology, a fiery meteor or 
exhalation, ſometimes ſeen in the atmoſphere. It forms 
an infleced line, reſembling in ſome meaſure the caper- 
ings of a goat ; whence it has its name. ' 
CAPRARIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of a fingle concave petal; divided into 
four ſegments: the fruit is an . oblong conic capſule, 
formed of two valves, and containing only one cell, 
where there are a great number of oblong ſeeds. | 
CAPREA, or CArREOLus, the roe-deer, in natural 
hiſtory, an animal of the deer-kind, with rounded; ere, 
and ramoſe horns. ; S204 
- CAPRICORN, in aftronomy, one of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, repreſented on globes in the form of 
a goat, and in aſtronomical . books with the following 
character, vp. See GLOBE, _- 27 9 
It is the tenth ſign in order, and conſiſts of nineteen 
ſtars in the catalogues of Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe; of 
twenty- nine in that of Hevelius ; and of fifty- one in that 
of Mr. Flamftead. Ain | 
Tropic of CAPRICORN, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, pa- 
rallel to the equinoctial, and 23*. 29'. diſtant from it to- 


* 


„ 


wards the ſouth- pole. en ar 2414 
CAPRIFICATION, a method uſed in the Levant 
for ripening the fruit of the domeſtic fig- tree, by means 
bf inſeRs bred on that of the wild TY | 5 
Writers tell us that the domeſtic fig 
proper degree of ripeneſs, unleſs wounded by 
ſects in order to depoſit their eggs. 
CAPRIFOLIUM, honey-ſuckle, in botany ; fee Ho- 
NEY-SUCK LE. | 
CAPRIMULGUS, the 
ſee HiRUNDO. bot, | | 
CAPRIOLES, in the menage, imply the leaps made 
by a horſe in the ſame place, without advancing in ſuch 
a manner, that when he is at the height of the leap, he 
Jerks out his hinder legs. 
CAPSICUM, guinea-pepper, in the materia medica, 
long, roundiſh, taper, bright red pods, divided. into two 
or three cells full of ſmall whitiſh ſeeds ; the fruit of an 
anfiual plant, with ſquare ſtalks, and white flowers grow- 
ing in the boſoms divided into five ſegments in form of a 
ſtar, The plant is a native of the torrid zone, and raiſed 
in ſome of __ | era Tin wr! 
Capiſcum is ſometimes given, in very ſmall quantities, 


will never attain a 
theſe in- 


| 


goat-ſucker, in ornithology ; 


as one of the higheſt ſtimulants, in cold ſluggiſh phleg- | 


matic conftitutions, in ſome parylitic caſes, in relaxa- 
tions and infenfibility of the ſtomach, and for promoting 
the efficacy of aleotie medicines, and the deobſtruent 
gums in uterine diſorders: but its principal uſe is at the 
table. A ſpecies of it, called, in the Weſt. Indies, bird- 
pepper, is the baſis of the poder brought from thence 
under the name of Cayan pepper. It is worth remarking, 
that this fruit, perhaps the ſtrongeſt of the aromatic ſtimu: 


of ba. 
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er inn freely by the natives of the 
poffibly theſe pungent antiſeptic kinds TY 
de more ſalubrious there — with _ x 22: a | 
lified to reſiſt or correct the putredinous colliquati =. 
the humours which immoderate heat produces. 1 * 
R in gunnery, ſtrong plates gf in 
com f |; 
the cr = _— the trunnions = gun, and keep it in 
They are faſtened by a hinge to the: ize-pla 
they may liſt up and down, and form 0 of 2 ON 
in the middle, to receive a third part of the thickneſs of 
Rn TS Et A 
| L he other end is WI iron ; 
Ore 1 2 N calle 
APSTAN, or CarsTErn, in naval affairs. =. 
maſſy piece of timber Jet down through the Sake of a 
ſhip, and reſting its foot, or axis, which is ſhod with 
* 5 * 5 a ſaucer, vhieh is fixed on 
wooden block or the reſti 
* 10 5 Tel MY rer rt regs 
There are commonly two capſterns in a ſhip of war 
the main and the jear 3 : they are uſed oo A 
the anchors up to the ſhip ; to draw up or let down the 
8 or yy, _ weighty body; or to heave any 
reat ſtrain in a level direction, as drawing the: hip' for- 
N Kc. ct x #5445 a —4 2 20 
A capſtern is compoſed; of ſeveral parts, as the main; ins 
poſt or body; the whelps ; the D als the pawls, 
and the ſpindle: it has likewiſe ſeveral appurtehances, az 
the bars, the pins, and the ſwifter sss 
- The whelps are raiſed out from the main body of the 
capſtern, and reach from the lower part of the drum · head 
to the deck all around, that it may have the greater ſwecp 
in heaving round: the dun- he is a broad cylindrical 
piece, of. wood, ſometimes of the ſame ſtock with the reſt 
of the body, and ſometimes made of another, and fixed on 
it; in the drum- head are cut a number of ſquare holes, 
into which the capſtern bars are fixed, by which the men 
heave it round: the pawls, which ate on each ſide, are 
ſhort pieces of iron, bolted at one end through the deck 
to the beams, cloſe to the body of the gapſtern, and theſe 
being placed in the intervals of the Whelpe, as the cap 
ſtern turns, prevent it from recoiling, Which might 
endanger the men: the ſpindle is the axis or foot wi 
which it reſts on, and turns in the ſaucers the pins are 
little round bolts of iron, let down through the drum- 
head into the holes in the bars, to keep them from work 
ing out by the motion of the ſea, or ſudden jerks of the 
capſtern: and laſtly, the ſwifter is a rope paſſed through 
the outer-ends of the bars to keep the men ſteady as they 
walk round, | | (on at e t ige 
_ Surge the CAPSTERN is to ſlacken the rope heaved 
round, that it may ſlide up further on the body of the 
capſtern, as it would otherwiſe, by turning. conſtantly, 
get under the whelps, and prevent — og from go- 
9 ope entirely it 
Come up the Caps TERx is to let go the rope entirely at 
which they had been heaving. = 28 F 5 
CAP SULATE, or CAP8ULATED PLANTS, thoſe fur- 
niſhed with capſules for the reception of their ſeed. 
. CAPSULE, in a general ſenſe, implies a ſmall recep- 
tacle or coffer, in the form of a bag. r 
capſula, a dimĩinu- 


The word is formed from the Latin, 
tive of capſa, a coffer. io n: „ 
 CarsvLE, among botaniſts, is a kind of pericarpium 

or ſeed veſſel, compoſed. of ſeveral elaſtic valves, which 

| uſually burſt open at the points when the ſeed are ripe. 

It differs from a pod in being ſhort and roundiſh, -- 

This kind of pericarpium ſometimes contains one cell, 
or cavity, and ſometimes more: in the firſt caſe it is called 
an unilocular capſule ; in the ſecond, bilocular, trilocular, 

&c. as it contains two, three, &c. cells or cavities, » - 

CarsULA-CoMMuNiIs, in anatomy, is a tunie conti: 
nuous with the peritonzzum, and includes the branches 
iary ducts, both as they approach 


! 
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of the vena porta and bil 


the liver and within it. © 
By CapsULAa-CorDis. See PERICARDIUM»: 1! 

CArSsULXÆ ATRABILIARLZ, called alſo 2 rena 
les, and renes ſuccenturiati, are two Jew h glands of 3 
compreſſed figure, lying on each fide of the upper part of 


the kidneys. They have a very narrow cavity, . 
N F 858 N 
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with a browniſh liquor of a Tweetiſh taſte, Their figure 
is irregular between ſquare, triangular, and oval. Tbeir 
ſize allo is various; but in adults, they are in general 
about the bigneſs 'of a large nux vomica. In the fortus 
they are larger, and often exceed the kidneys themſelves 
in ſize. The membrane that ſurrounds them is very 
thin; it cloſely involves their whole ſubſtance, and con- 
nets them with the kidneys. Their blood veſſels are 
ſometimes ſent from' the aorta and the vena cava, but 
more frequently from the emulgents : their nerves are 
from the plexus renalis, and their lymphatic veſſels are 
numerous. There is no excr duct diſcovered in 
them ; and their uſe is therefore not certainly known. 
By their great ſize in the foetus, they ſeem deſtined rather 
to the ſervice of that ſtate than of any other. 

CaPpsULX-SEMINALES, the ſame with veſiculz-ſemi- 
nales. See VeSICULz, &c.. | 

CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are vari- 
ous kinds, according to their commands, 


CAPTAIN of a Troop or Company, an inferior officer, 
who commands a troop of horſe or company of foot, 


under a colonel. In the fame ſenſe, we ſay, captain of | 


dragoons, of grenadiers, of marines, of invalids, &c. 

In the horſe and foot guards, the captains have the 
rank of colonels. | 

CAPTAIN General, he who commands in chief. 

CAPTAIN Lieutenant, he who with the rank of cap- 
tain, but the pay of lieutenant, commands a troop or 
company in the name and place of ſome other perſon 
who is diſpenſed with on account of his quality from per- 
forming the functions of his poſt. 

Thus the colonel, being uſually captain of the firſt 
company of his os ame that company is commanded 
by his deputy, under the title of captain-Jieutenant. 

So in England, as well as in France, the king, queen, 
dauphin, princes, &c. have uſually the title of captains of 
the guards, gens d' armes, &c. the real duty of which 
offices is performed by captain-liecutenants. | 

CAPTAIN Reformed, one who, upon the reduction of 
the forces, has his commiſfion and company ſuppreſſed; 
yet is continued captain, either as ſecond to another, or 
without any poſt or command at all. 

CaPTAIN of Militia, he who commands a company of 
the militia, or trained bands. See the article MiLiTia. 

CAPTAIN BagHaw, or CaronDan BASHA, in the 
oy of the Turks, ſignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. 

e poſſeſſes the third office of the empire, and is inveſted 
with the ſame power at ſea, that the vizier has on ſhore. 
Solyman II. inſtituted this office in favour of the famous 
Barbaroſſa, with abſolute authority over the offices of the 
marine and arſenal, whom he may puniſh, caſhier, or put 
to death, as ſoon as he is without the Dardanelles, He 
commands in chief in all the maritime countries, cities, 
caſtles, &c. and, at Conſtantinople, is the firſt magiſtrate 
of police in the villages on the {ide of the Porte, and the 
canal of the Black-ſea. The mark of his authority is a 
large Indian cane, which he carries in his hand, both in 
the arſenal and with the army. | 

The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of reyenues ; the 
one fixed, the other caſual. The firſt ariſe from a capi- 
tation of the iſlands in the Archipelago, and certain go- 
vernments in Natolia and Galipoli. The latter conſiſt 
in the pay of the men who die during a campaign; in a 
fifth of ede made by the begs; in the profits accruing 
ſtom the labour of the 0 om he hires as rowers to 
the grand ſeignior; and in the contributions he exacts in 

| places where he paſſes. 

CAPTAIN of a Ship of War, the officer who commands 
2 ſhip of the line of battle, or a frigate bearing twenty 
guns or aboye, This officer ranks'with a colonel in the 


army, 

The officers who command loops of war, bomb- 
ketches, fire-ſhips, or armed-ſhips, are only called com- 
manders ; and theſe rank with majors in the army. 

The charge of a captain or commander of one of his 
majeſty's ſhips of war is very.great and complicated, ſee- 
ing he is not only re for any bad conduct in the 
navigation, fighting, or equipping her, but alſo for the 
ill management of his inferior officers, whoſe particular 
2 he is commiſfioned to ſuperintend and con- 
k K ; os & 1 6 0 
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When he is acquainted with the condition of the ſhip 
he is appointed to command, he is ordered to attend her 
conſtantly, and haſten the preparations neceſlary tp fit her 
for ſea ; and fo ſtrict are the injunRions laid on him in 
theſe caſes, that he is forbid to lie out of the ſhip from 


charge, unleſs by particular leaye from the admiralty or 
his commander, in chief, 2 

He is commanded to ſurvey all the military ſtores that 
are ſent aboard, and to return thoſe that are unfit for uſe; 
to uſe his utmoſt application to get manned ; and to ob- 
ſerve that none of his men are unable for ſervice; that the 
government may be put to as little unneceſſary expence 
as poſſible, and to keep the eſtabliſhed number of men 
complete; to muſter them himſelf once a week if there 


to obſerve that no ſtores are miſapplied or converted to 
rought on deck and aired as often as convenient; to or- 
der that all fire and candles be put out at night on ſetting 
the watch, and that no tobacco be ſmoked but in a place 
appointed for. that purpoſe; to carry no woman to ſea, 
nor requeſt any foreigner to ſerve in his ſhip, who are 
officers or gentlemen, without orders from the admiralty ; 
to give timely notice to any merchant-ſhips bound his 
way, when going to ſea, and take them under his care 
and protection, as alſo ſuch other as he may meet with 
in his paſſage, as far as his way and theirs lye together 


to keep a journal from the time of his going to ſea, till 


his arrival in any port ; and when he arrives there, to be 
very careful in the choice of anchor-ground (fee ANcyoR- 
GROUND) : at this time he is to aſſemble his officers, and 
draw up a detail of the obſervations that have been made 


N the voyage; of the qualities of the ſhip, as to her 


trim, ballaſt, ſtowage, and manner of ſailing, for the in- 


formation and direction of thoſe who may command her 


afterwards : and this account is to be ſigned by himſelf 
and officers, and to be returned to the e 'prawa of 
the navy reſiding at the port where the ſhip is diſ- 


* 

CAPTION, in law, is where a commiſſion is exe- 

cuted, and the commiſſioners ſubſcribe their names to a 
certificate, declaring when and where the commiſſion was 
executed, It relates chiefly to commiſſions, to take an- 

ſwers in chancery, and depoſitions of witneſſes, and take 

fines of lands, &c. | 

CAPTIVE, a ſlave or perſon taken by the enemy in 

war, or by a pirate or corſair. See the articles SLAVE - 
and PIRATE. 2s, | 
CAPTIVITY, -. a puniſhment which God inflicted 

upon his people for their vices and infidelities. The firſt - 


delivered them ; after which are reckoned fix during the , 
government of the you (7 : but the greateſt and moſt re- 
markable were thoſe of Judah and Iſrael, which happened 


rally believed that the ten tribes of Iſrael never came back 
again after their diſperſion ; and Joſephus and St. Jerom . 
are of this opinion : nevertheleſs, when 'we examine the 
writings of the prophets, we find the return of Ifrael from 
captivity pointed out in a manner almoſt as clear as 
that of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. 3 
The captivities of Judah are generally reckoned four ; 


leventy years captivity, foretold by Jeremiah. | 
Since the deſtruction of the temple by the Romans, the 
Hebrews boaſt, that they have always had their heads, or 


particular princes, whom they call princes of the capti- 


tivity in the Eaſt governed the Jews, who dwelt at Ba- 
bylon, in Chaldza, Aſſyria, and Perfia ; and the princes 


Judza, Egypt, Italy, and in other parts of the Roman 
empire. He who reſided in Judza took up his abode 
commonly at Tiberias, and aflumed the title of Roſchab- 


| both, head of the fathers or Nn He preſided in 


aſſemblies, decided in caſes o 


conſcience, levied taxes for 


the expences of his viſits, and had officers under him, who 


were diſpatched through the provinces for the execution 
| of his orders. | Hs Es: 


48 As 


the day of his coming aboard, till the day of his diſ- 


be no clerk of cheque (ſee that article) or muſter-maſter z * 


rivate uſes; to order ſuch ſtores as ſhall require to be 


of theſe captivities is that of Egypt, from which Moſes 


under the kings of each of theſe kingdoms. It is gene- 


the fourth and laſt of which fell in the year of the world 
3416, under Zedekiah; and from this period begin the 


vity, in the Eaſt and Weſt, The, princes: of the cap- 


of the captivity in the Weſt governed thoſe who dwelt in 
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As to the princes of the captivity of Babylon, or the 
Faſt, we know neither the original nor ſucceſſion of 
them ; it appears only, that they were not in being be- 
fore the end of the ſecond century, 

CAPTURE ſignifies particularly prizes taken by 
Privateers, in time of war, which are to be divided be- 
tween the captors. See the article PRIZE. 

CAPUT, the head, in anatomy. See Heap. 

CArur CoNCUTIENS, a muſcle of the neck, other- 
wiſe called tranſverſarius ſecunidus. See TRANSVER- 
SARIUS, 

Carur Draconts, the dragon's head, in aſtronomy, 
the aſcending node of the moon. See the article 
Nope. 

Carur DRAconts is alſo a ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude, in the head of the conſtellation draco. See the 
article DR Aco. - | | 

CaruTGALLINAGINIS, in anatomy, a kind of ſeptum, 
or ſpongeous horder at the extremities of the apertures 
of each of the veſiculz ſeminales, ſerving to hinder the 
ſeed coming from one fide, from ruſhing upon, and ſo 
ſtopping the diſcharge of the other, via 

Some will have its uſe to be, to prevent the impulſe of 

the ſeed from dilating the orifices of the veſiculæ, and 
ſo oozing out, except when aſſiſted by the compreſſion 
of the ſurrounding parts, as in Aer hut this, 
according to others, is rather the office of a diſtinct ca- 
runcle, placed at each orifice, and acting as a valve. 

Capur Moxruum, in chemiſtry, that thick, dry 
matter, which remains after diſtillation of any thing, 
but eſpecially of minerals. 

The caput mortuum, called alſo terra damnata, is 
found in form of a friable, porous matter, without taſte 
or ſmell : it is ranked among the chemical elements, 
and ſuppoſed to conſtitute the dry, fixed, earthy, and 
ſolid part of all bodies whatever. It is what the che- 
miſts call a paſſive element or principle, ſerving as the 
baſis or ſupport of the active ones. | 

CAR, or Carr, See the article CARR. 

CARABE, or KaRaBE, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to amber. See AMBER. 

CARABINE, a fire-arm, ſhorter. than a muſket, car- 
Tying a ball of twenty-four in the pound, borne by the 
light horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder, 

The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is ſome- 
times furrowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to 
the range of the piece, 

CARABINEERS, or CARABINIERsS, regiments of 
light horſe, carrying longer carabines than the reſt, and 
uſed ſometimes on foot. 

CARACOL, in the menage, the half turn which a 
horſeman makes, either to the right or left. 

In the army, the horſe always make a caracol after 
each diſcharge, in order to paſs to the rear of the ſqua- 
dron. 

CAR Acol, in architecture, denotes a ſtaircaſe in a 
helix or ſpiral form. 

CARACT, CARAT, or CARRATT, the name of that 
weight which expreſſes the degree of fineneſs that gold 
is of. 

The mint maſter, or cuſtom, have fixed the purity of 
gold at twenty-four caracts; though it is not poſſible fo 
to purify and refine that metal, but it will want ſtill a- 
bout one fourth part of a carat in abſolute purity and 
perfection. The caract is divided into 4, 3, Ts, and z. 
"Theſe degrees ſerve to diſtinguiſh the greater of leſſer 
quantity of alloy therein contained: for inſtance, gold 
of twenty-two caracts is that which has two parts of 
filver, or of any other metal, and twenty-two of fine 

old. 
8. CARAcr is alſo a certain weight which goldſmiths 
and . uſe where with to weigh precious ſtones and 
earls. | | 
a This caract weighs four grains, but „ 
than the grains of other weights. Each of theſe 
is ſubdivided into , 4,"*, e Ke. | 

CARAGROUT H, in commerce, a filver coin of the 
empire, weighing nine drachms. It goes at Conſtan- 
tinople for 120 aſpers. There are four ſorts of them, 
which are all equally current, and of the fame value. 


CARAITES, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Jews, 


lighter 
grains 


( 


CAR 


a religious ſet among that people, who adhere-'clof, 
to the text and letter of the ſcriptures, tejeQting the 
rabbinical interpretations, and the cabbala. The Ca. 
raites paſs for the moſt learned of the Jewiſh -doQors'. 
they are .chiefly to be met with in Poland, Muſcoyy? 
and the Eaſt ; they are but few in compariſon of 70 
bulk of the Jews, who are of the party of the rabbins: 
the latter have ſo great an averſion for the Caraites, that 
they will have no alliance, nor even converſation with 
them: they treat them as baſtards; and if a Caraite 
would turn rabbiniſt the other Jews would not receive him, 

CARANNA, a concrete reſinous juice,  exudi 
from a large tree, of which we have no particular a0. 
count, it is brought from New Spain and ſome other parts 
of America in little maſſes, rolled up in leaves of fla T 
| externally of a dark browniſh colour, internally brown 
with a caſt of red, variegated with irregular white 
ſtreaks ; ſomewhat ſoft and tenacious as it firſt comes 
over, but in keeping grows dry and friable. Put 

This juice has an 4 ſmell, eſpecially hen 
heated, and a bitteriſh and flightly pungent taſte. 
Water diſſolves above one fourth of it, and reRified ſpi- 
rit above three ſourths: what is left by the one men- 
ſtruum diſſolves in the other, a ſmall quantity of impu- 
rities excepted; both ſolutions are of a bright yellow 
colour, the ſpirituous deepeſt. | 

The watery tincture ſmells agreeably of the caranna, 
and is in taſte bitteriſh and ſomewhat warm. In diftil- 
lation with water, there ſeparates from the aqueous flu- 
id a conſiderable quantity of an orange coloured eſſen- 
tial oil, of a very fragrant ſinell, and a moderately pun- 
gent taſte : the remaining decoCtion inſpiſſated, leaves 
an extract of an ungrateful, though weak bitteriſhneſs. 

The ſpirituous tinAure is both in ſmell and taſté 
ſtronger and more agreeable than the watery. Inſpiſ- 
ſated, it yields a very tenacious adheſive reſin, with an 
oily matter which ſeparates and floats on the ſurface : 
the reſin has very little ſmeel, and ſcarcely makes any 
impreſſion on the organs of taſte ; the oil is conſiderabl 
aromatic, and moderately bitter, in which laſt reſ 
it differs from the purer oil obtained by diſtillation with 
water. 

Caranna has been chiefly employed as an ingredient in 
vulnerary balſams, corroborant and diſcutient plaiſters, 
and other external applications. It has very ſeldom 
been given internally, and is now, in this country, al- 
moſt wholly in Aiſufe: | f | 

CARAT, or CakacTt. See the article Caracr. 

CARAVAN, or CAaRAVANNE, in the Eaſt, ſignifies 
a company or aſſembly of travellers and pilgrims; and 
more particularly of merchants; who for their greater 
ſecurity, and in order to aſſiſt each other, march in 2 
body through the deſarts, and other dangerous places, 
which are infeſted with Arabs, or robber s. ; 

There is a chief, or aga, who commands the cara- 
van, and is attended by a certain number of janizaries, 
or other militia, according to the countries from whence 
the caravans ſet out; which number of ſoldiers muſt bs, 
ſufficient to defend them, and conduct them with ſafety 
to the places for which they are deſigned, and on a day 
appointed, The caravan encamps every evening near 
ſuch wells, or brooks, as their guides are acquainted 
with; and there is as tri diſcipline obſerved upon this 
occaſion, as in armies in time of war. Their beaſts of 
burden are moſt commonly camels, who are capable of 
undergoing a very great fatigue, 

CARAVAN is alſo uſed for the voyages or campaigns 
which the knights of Malta are obliged to make at ſea 
againſt the Turks and corſairs, that they may arrive at 
the commandaries or dignities of the order. i 

The reaſon of their being thus called, is becauſe the 
knights have often ſeized the caravans going from Alex- 
andria to Conſtantinople. 

CARAVANIER, a perſon who leads the camels, and 
other beaſts of burden, who are commonly uſed in the 
caravans in the Eaſt. | Et 
CARAVANSERA, or KARAVANSERA, a place ap- 
pointed for receiving and loading the caravans. 

It is commonly a large ſquare building, in the middle 
of which there is a very 
arches, of piazzas that ſurround, it, there runs 2 
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ſpacious court; and under the 
bank, 
raiſed 
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raiſed ſome feet above the ground, where the merchants, 
and thoſe who travel with them in any — take up 


a ir lodgin as well as they Can the 
* N to the foot of the bank. Over the gates 
there are ſometimes little 


metans: ſacred dwellings, where it is 
not permitted to inſult any perſon, or to pillage any of 
the effects that are depoſited: there. They even carry 
their precautions ſo far, as. not to ſuffer any man who is 


not married to lodge there ; becauſe they are of opinion 


that a man who has no wife is more dangerous than an- 


caravanſ era 1 WOE 2 
He keeps an account of all the merchandizes that are 
ſold upon truſt, and demands the payments of the ſums 
due to the merchants for what has been ſold in the cara- 
anſera, on the ſeller's paying two per cent. 
CARAT. tn the- Engliſh name of the 
carui of botaniſts. See the article Carvu1i. | 

CARBUNCLE, in natural hiſtory, a very. elegant 
— whoſe colour is a deep red, with an admixture of 
carlett. 

This gem was known among the ancients by the 
name of anthrax; It is uſually found pure and faultleſs, 
and is of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the ſapphire : 
it is naturally of an angular figure; and is found adhere- 
ing, by its;baſe,.to a heavy and ferrugineous ſtone of the 
entery kind: its uſual ſize is near a quarter of an inch 
in length, and two;thirds of that in diameter in its thick- 


CARAV ANSERASKIER, the ſteward or keeper of a| 


eſt parts; hen held up * the ſun. it loſes its deep forms the face or figure of the card. 


tinge, and, becomes exactly of the colour of a burning 
charcoal z hence the propriety of the name which the 
ancients gavę it. It bears the fire unaltered, not parting 
with its colour, nor becoming at all the paler by it. It is 
only found in the Eaſt-Indies, ſo far as is yet knowngand 
there. but very rarely, r 28 
CAR BUNcLE, ot ANTHRAX, in ſurgery, an inflam- 
mation which, ariſes, in time of the plague, with a veſicle 
or bliſter, almoſt like thoſe produced by burning. This 
inflammation, ſor the moſt part, terminates in à ſphace- 
lus, and putrifies the ſubjacent parts down to the bone, 
they becoming as black as a coal. A carbuncle always 
breaks out very ſpeedily, even in the ſpace of an hour or 
two, attended with heat and pain ; as ſoon as it. is opened, 
it diſcharges a livid ſanies, or ſometimes a limpid water: 
it is black within, which is a ſign that the ſphacelus has 
ſeized the ſubjacent parts, and is making its progreſs ; 
but the putrid fleſh in thoſe, who recover ſuppurates, and 
parts from the ſound. The ſize of theſe peſtilential bliſ- 
ters is various, more or. leſs as is alſo their number in 
the patient; for, there is no part of the body which rhey 
* not infeſt, and they generally appear in company wit 
uboes. See BUBOE.'.. ., -' - - 280 [xk 
"Thoſe carbuncles which ariſe in the face, neck, breaſt, 
or armpits, are obſerved to be of the worſt kind; for 
they generally kill the patient. As to the internal treat- 
ment of carbuncles, the very ſame is to be obſerved in 


this caſe as has been recomme under the article pe/- |. | | | 
e as has n eg; | 795 The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a card- 


tilential BuBoEs: b: „ Ante en ey. 

In the external treatment, ſome of the modern phyſi- 
clans uſe only ſcarification-in this caſe, with very good 
ſucceſs ; others only open the eruptions with a pair of 
iciars, and having diſcharged the matter, they frequent- 
ly waſh the carbuncle with ./p. vin. camph. or p, vin. 
wherein has dean digeſted e le theriaes : they ale. 
wards apply a maturating cataplaſm, which is tp be con- 
unued till the. carbuncle ſeparates from the ſound parts; 
then they cut it ont all at once. 

CarBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bearing, con- 

ing of eight radii, four whereof make a common croſs, 


of bur- ¶ and-frequently-tipped-or terminated with flower 


manufacturers. 


being drawn of the ſize intended, a 


a fork or. double piercer, in 
frame, * bye! 


Some call theſe radii buttons, or ſtaves, becauſe round: 
and enriched with buttons, or pearled like pilgrims ſtaves, 


cx 
-luces: 


others blazon them, royal ſeeptres; placed in-ſal wa pale 


and feſſe. | r 
. 1 »CARCASE;/in' architecture, the ſhell on ribs of a 
houſe, containing the partitions, floors, and rafters, made 
by carpenters ; ori it is the tĩmber- work; ot avit were the 
ſkeleton, of à houſe, before it is lathed and plaiſtered ; it 
is otherwiſe called the fram ing. 
| CARCASSE, or CAxcuss, in the art of war, an iron- 
caſe or hollow capacity, about the bigneſi of a bomb, of 
an ov al figure, made of ribs bf iron; filled with combuſti- 
ble matters, as meal - poder, ſalt petre, ſulphur, broken 
| gals, ſhavings of horns, turpentine, tallow; ec; the de- 
ſign of it is.to be thrown'out of @ mortar to ſet houſes on 
 firez and do other execution: It has two or three apertures 
; through which the fire is to hla re: 
CARCINOMA, «2$x ,? among phyſicians, the 
ſame with cancer. See the article CAxcEk &. 
CARDS, among gameſters, little pieces of fine thin 
paſteboard of an 6blong figure, of ſeveral ſizes; but moſt 
commonly in England three inches and an half long, and 
two and a half broad; on which are painted ſeveral points 
and fuse, „% 4 | 
The, moulds and blocks for making cards are exactly 
like thoſe that were uſed for the firſt books: they lay a 
ſheet of wet or moiſt paper on the block, which is firſt 
ſlightly done over with a fort of ink made with lamp- 
black diluted in water, and mixed with ſome ſtarch to 
ive it a body. They afterwards rub it of with.a round 
iſt, The court-cards are coloured by means of ſeveral 
patterns, ſtiled ftane-files : «theſe conſiſt of papers cut 
through with a pen-knife; and in thefe- apertures, they 
apply ſeverally the various: colours; as red, black, &c. 
Theſe patterns are painted with oil-colours, that the 
bruſhes may not wear them out; and when the pattern 
is Jaid on the paſteboard, they ſlightly paſs over it a bruſh 
full of colour, which, leaving it within the openings, 


he 9 
$ * 


Cards, upon ſufficient ſecurity; may be exported with- 
out payment of the ſtamp- duty; but for every pack ſold 
without the label of the — in England, the ven- 
der incurs a penalty of fifty pounds. | 
CARD, among manufacturers, a ſort of inſtrument or 


comb, compoſed of a great number of ſmal} pieces or teeth 


of iron wire, incurrated ot bent, like. a hook, near the 


middle, and faſtened 
feet in rows: % 
Carp-Makrins, 


very cloſely together by the baſes or 


the buſineſ of making cards ſor the 


A piece of thick leather, of the ſize intended for the 
card, is ſtrained in a frame for that purpoſe, and then 
pricked full of holes, into which the teeth or pieces of 
iron wire are inſerted. After which the leather is nailed 
by the edges to a flat piece of wood, in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, about a faot in length, and half a foot in 
breadth, with a handle placed in the middle of one of the 


longer ſides. 


he teeth are made in the followi manner. The who 


in or number of 
wires are cut into proper lengths by means of a guage z 
and then doubled in à tool contrived for that purpoſe. 
After which they are bent into the proper direction by 
means of another tool, and then placed in the leather, 
as mentioned above. | 2 


Explanation of Plate XXXTV, 
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maker's ſhop, with the men employed in the various ope- 
ratiogs. 


Fig. 1. 


is a workman pricking holes with a tool, called 
the leather ſtretched upon tho 


- 


Fig. a. a workman employed in fixing the teeth in the 


leather ſtretched upon the frame, and pierged by the 
of A- I. 


ig. 3. a workman preparing che wood of the card. 
1, 2, 3, tools, parts of cards, &c, uſed in this buſi» 


* 


and the other four a ſaltier. 


a 


neſs. 


Lower 


CAR 
Lower Compartment. 


Fig. 1. the frame drawn from a larger ſcale. AA, 
2a, the two ſides of the frame to which the edges of the 
leather are faſtened. 

BB, bb, two male ſcrews for ſtretching the leather on 
the frame. | We | 

C, C, two ears or parts of the leather longer than the 
reſt, through which two firings are drawn in order to 
give the leather a more equal tenfion. 

Fig. 2. the leather pierced with holes. 

Fig. 3. the fork, or double piercer. A; 1 

Fig. 4. the gauge or tool by which the wire teeth are 
cut of a proper length. A, the caſe of the gauge. B, a 
ſkain or number of wires, which are raiſed or lowered by 
means of the nut E of the ſcrew D. C, the head of the 
gauge. G, the lower part or place where the fkain is 
marked in order to be cut off when puſhed up to C. 

. 5. a length or part of the fain of wire cut off by 

e gauge. 

| Fig 4 Ne. 2. the doubler or tool by which the wires 
are doubled. A, the ſhaft 2 fixed in a hole in the 

table. C, C, the cheeks or of the doùbler. D, the | 
flap or lever by which the operation is principally per- 
formed. D, D, D, E, G, &c. cerfs or cuts made in the 
face of the doubler, and in which the wires are placed. 
E, E, E, the bridge of the doubler. 

Fig. 6. a double tooth, after it is bent into the right- 
angles a, b, by thedoubler. ab, forms the baſe or bottom 
of the double tooth, and « & are the points. | 

Fig. 6. Ne. 2. a table on which the double teeth are 
crooked. A BCD, the ledges of the table. EF, a 
fquare piece of wood, one end of which reſts upon the 
tedge of the table, and the other on a croſs-piece G H. 
It is faſtened to the table by means of- the cord I K K. 
LM, is a piece of iron faſtened to the above piece by 
means of the two ſcrews L, M. At O are two notches, 
and the inner part of the iron plate fixed at a proper an- 
gle. Into theſe notches the double tooth is forced by 
means of a tool called a gutter, and by that means ac- 

quires the requiſite bend. 4h ed, abed, are double teeth 
before they are bent; and pr, &c. double teeth 
after they are bent, or properly formed for being fixed in 
the leather by the workman, fig. 2. in the upper com- 
partment. 

Fig. 6. N*. 3. E E, the tool called a gutter. 

Fig. 7. A view of the under-lide of the leather furniſhed | 
with teeth. 

Fig. 8. View of the up 

niſhed with teeth. | 

Fig. 9, and 10. Tools for dividing and placing the 
teeth properly after the leather is nailed to the wood. 

There are always two cards neceſſary in the operation 
of —_— and between which the materials to be carded 
are placed. | 

CARDAMINE, lady's ſmock, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the coralla of which, conſiſting of four petals, 
are oval, oblong, open, and terminating in erect ungues 
of double the length of the cup. The fruit is a long 
pod, of a compreſſed, cylindric ſhape, compoſed of two 
valves, and containing two cells, wherein are ſeveral 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

CARDAMOM, in the Materia Medica, a dried fruit 
or pod, brought from the Eaſt Indies; divided internal- 
ly into three cells, in each of which are contained two 
rows of triangular ſeeds, of a browniſh colour on the 
outſide and white within. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithets majus and minor. 
 CanramomuM Minor, the leſſer cardamom, has 
fhort triangular huſks, ſcarce half an inch in length; 
the produce of a plant with reed-like ſtalks, and is deſ- 
cribed in the Hortus Malaburicus, under the name of 
elettari. a | 2 

Theſe ſeeds, freed from the huſks, are an elegant 
and uſeful ' aromatic, of a grateful ſmell and flavour, 
very warm, 
the pepper kind, to produce immoderate heat. The 
huſks ſhould be ſeparated only at the time of uſe; for 
the ſeeds ſoon loſe a part of their flavour, in bein 
without this defence. 


ö 


F 


— 


ö 


| 


ö 


, 


per- ſide of the ſame leather fur- 


| 


| 


but almoſt completely by water alſo, with this 

rence, that the watery infuſion is c * 
ſpirituous clear and tranſparent; the colo 
p 
0 
bound fo much with 
be the 


diſſoluble in water: the infuſion is ſo muci 
in a dilute ſtate, as hardly to paſs through a filter. 


eſſential oil ſ atery 

yellowiſh colour, in ſmell exactly reſembling the 
moms, and of a very pun 
coction is diſagreeably bitteriſh, and muci] 
taining nothing of the pungen 
than of the peculiar flavour of the ſpice. ' On infpiſſae- 
ing the tincture made in rectiſied ſpirit, a part of the f. 
your of the cardamoms ariſes with the ſpirit,” but the 


wo 
which ſmells moderately of the ſeeds, and has a 


aromatic taſte, very durable in the mouth, 
more gratcful than that of the ſeeds in ſubſtance. 


proof ſpirit impregnated with its flavour by diftillati 
rit, and a ſpirituous water more lightly flavoured 


of as pleaſant warm cordials, and for flavouring 


' adminiſtered in proper quantities, and more or leſs di- 


not fiery, or ſubject, like the ſpices of 


g kept 
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ny, 
ale 228 Scarcely any of the .aromatic e 
ut ſo much of their warmth to watery menſtrua, of 3. 

gummy matter, which appears to 
principle by which the aromatic part is made 
ucilaginous, everi 


In diftillation with water, a conſide 
rates from- the w 


id, of a 
cardg- 
andy de. 
apinous, re- 
or warmth, any more 


t taſte : the remain 


reateſt part remains behind concentrated in the extra; 


ngent 
rather 


Tinctures of this ſpice, both in reQtified and proof 
ſpirit, are more agreeable than the watery infuſions ; and 
more agreeable than the ſimple diſtilled water. A fine- | 
ture of fix ounces of the ſeeds in a quart of proof ſpi« 


them, by drawing off a gallon of f ſpirit from 
ounces, are kept 10 the — de N 
3 . other 
medicines. It is obſerved, that none of the aromatic: 
anſwer, in general, ſo well as the tincture of this ſpice, 
for rendering mineral waters and other ſaline liquors ac- 
ceptable to the ſtomach. WR 
CAarDAMOMUM ajus, the greater cardamom, called 
alſo y=_ Paradiſi, grains of Paradiſe. See "Grana 
Para 1/7 Ls 82 
CARDIAC, an appellation given to ſuch” medicines 
as preſerve, or increaſe the ftrength of the heart, and 
by that means the vital forces, though they do not im- 
mediately work upon the heart, nor are particularly ap- 
propriated to the corroboration of that part. This effet 
they perform either by repleniſhing the exhauſted veſſels 
with good humours, or exciting motion when it is re- 
quired : therefore nutritives duly choſen, with reſpect 
to particular conſtitutions, belong to this claſs, as well 
as aſtringent corroboratives — ſtimulants. All the 
modern diſpenſatories are full of cardiacs or cordials, 
both of the dry and liquid kind; but the beſt are thoſe 
which remove the diforder, of which lowneſs of ſpirits 
is the conſequence; and next to theſe is wine, which 


line ſul 
ous PC 
ſwalloy 
an alc; 
ſubſtan; 
Gale 
ſectual 
pocrate 
bread w 
Perhaps 
when it 
Aba. 
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given tc 


. 


luted, as circum require, will generally anſwer 
better purpoſes than more pompous cordials,” whilſt it is 
leſs capable of doing miſchief”, = - _ 
CARDIACA, mother-wort, a diftin& genus of 
plants, with ſquare branched ſtalks, the leaves ſet in 
pairs on long pedicles at the joints, and the flowers in 
cluſters round the upper joints: the leaf is dark colour- 
ed, cut deeply into three ſharp-pointed indented ſeg- 
ments, of which the middle one is longeſt, and the two 
lateral ones commonly again deeply cut: the flower is 
purpliſh, labiated, with the upper lip long and arched, 
the lower ſhort and cut into three ſections. It is peren- 
5 wild in waſte grounds, and flowers from the 
middle to the end of ſummer. 2 

This plant is faid to be uſeful in diſorders of the ſto- 
mach proceeding from thick phlegm ; to looſen the belly ; 
to promote perſpiration, urine, and the uterine purga- 
tions. Such, in effect, are the virtues which may be 
expected from its ſenſible qualities. The leaves and the 
tops have a moderately ſtrong ſmell, not very agreeable ; 
and a very bitter taſte. In keeping for ſome time, or on 
boiling them in water, their ſmell is diffipated : the de- 
coction, inſpiſſated to the confiſtence of an entract, diſ- 
pu" to the taſte a ſtrong penetrating ſubſaline bitter- 
neſs. * n 
CARDIACUS Prxxus, in anatomy, a plexus or piece 


Tbeir virtue is extracted not only by rectified ſpirit, 


A 
of network; formed: of = ramilicktion WU rhbIr vayu®s 
or eighth pair of nerves. * e 2 
RE # 
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CARDIALGIA, in phyſic, a pain at the mouth of 
the ſtomach, or heart-burn. | 

The word is. formed from xadο , the heart, or ra- 
ther the left orifice of the ſtomaeh, and atye, to 
he cardialgia is none of the leaſt evils incident to 
mankind, but of the nature of thoſe diſorders which af- | 
ſect the mind as well as the body; nor is it a pain of 
the heart, as it is commonly reckoned, but of the ſto- | 
mach, which is à very nervous part, and of exquiſite 
{cnſation, and principally affects its orifices, being ſeat · 
ed near the pit of the ſtomach, and very pungent, at- 
tended with great anxiety, difficulty of brrathing, loſs 
of ſtrength, teſtleſſneſs, ſtrainings to vomit, tremblin 


KLE 


and coldneſs of the extreme parts, and a light Hpothy- 
my, and owing its original to a convulſion or tion, 
and frequently communicating its ill effects, by conſent 
of parts, to the whole nervous ſyſtem. ü 25) 
The curative intentions are, firſt to tempet and cor- 
rect the peccant matter lodged about the ch, and 
to remove it by proper diſcutients, or r evacuants. 
Secondly, to alleviate and ſooth the violent pains, which 
ſurpriſingly impair the ſtrengthy-deſt an inflammation 
ſhould ſucceed. Thirdly, to have a due regard to the 
primary and original diſeaſe, if the diſorder be ſympto- 
matical, Fourthly, to reſtore and confirm the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, which have been weakened by 


the violence of the pains and ſpaſms, by proper reme- 


dies. Rao 301 - 8 A . 
The heart burn is uſually cauſed either by an alcaline 
or an acid acrĩimony prevailing in the ſtomach. If by a 
redundant acid, which is molt generally the' caſe, alca- 
line ſubſtances will cure the preſent diſorder, as teſtace- 
ous powders, or a clove. chewed in the mouth, and 
ſwallowed gradually: but if the diſorder proceeds from 
an alcali, the cure will conſiſt in exhibiting aceſcent 
ſubſtances... . . -; - SIS feucht; 
Galen recommends vinegar of ſquills, as a moſt ef- 
ſectual remedy for preventing the heart-burn : but Hip- 
pocrates, in the ſecond of his Epidemics, orders hot 
bread with pure wine, to be given in this diſorder . 
Perhaps the beſt medicine yet known for chis diſeaſe, 
when it proceeds from an acid acrimony, is the magneſia 
alba. lib 0 t ai GATAK 
CARDINAL, in a general ſenſe, an . appellation 
given to things on account of their pre-eminence-<: thus 
we ſay, cardinal winds, cardinal virtues, & +: 
CARDINAL VIRTUES are theſe four; (juſtice, pru- 
5. r and fortitude, upon which all the 
re epen ep noe n a1 20 Ne 1 4 #7) 
CARDIN AL PoinTs, in coſmography, are the caſt, 
welt, north, and ſouth. See the article Pix r. 
CAA DIN AL. Wind ps, thoſe that blow from tha cardi- 
nal points. Dan 2a; 2 0 122. bas 1 e290. yoo! 
_ CanDINAL. SIGNs, in the zodiac, are Aries, Libra, 
Cancer, and Capricorn. % bas"; 
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CaR Dx AT, an eccleſiaſtical. prince, in;the:Romiſh C 


church, being one whe has a voice in the conclaye at 
the election oł a e- nnn 
The cardinals were originally nothing more than .dea- 
cons, to whom was intruſted the care of. diſtributing 
ams to the poor of the ſeyeral quarters of Rome, whence 
they were called Diaconi Regionarii ; and as they held aſ- 
ſemblies of the poor in certain churches of their ſeveral 
Citricts, they took the name and title of thoſe churches. 
They began to be called cardinals during the pontificate 
of dt. i A ; an appellation derived to them from the 
cardin | prieſts in the primitive church, being the chief 
prieſts of a pariſh, and next in dignity to the biſhop. 
Afterwards this office grew. much more conkderable, and 
by ſmall degrees arrived at its preſent height, in which it 
is the reward of ſuch as have ſerved the church and his 
holineſs well; even princes thinking it no diminution 
of their honour to become members of the college of 
cardinals, 11 | = ** „ Hader cis © 
The cardinals compoſe the pope's council, or ſenate ; 
and there is, in the Vatican, a conſtitution of pope. John, 


which declares, that as the pope repreſents Moſes, ſo the | 


cardinals repreſent the ſeyenty. elders. It was 
ius IV. who, firſt decreed that the pope ſhould be choſen 


C AR 


this right as high as Nicolas II. in 1058. The cardinals 
began to wear the red-hat, at the council of Lyons, in 
1243. Lill che time of Urban VIII. they were ſtyled 
only Moſt Illuſtrious: afterwards, by a deeree of that 
Pope, they had the title of Eminence given them. 

At the creation of a new cardinal, the pope'performs 
the ceremony of ſhutting and opening bis mouth, which 
is done in a private conſiſtory. The ſhutting his mouth 
ſignißes the wing him of the liberty of giving his 
opinion in conſiſtories and congregations; and the open 
ing of his mouth, which is performed fifteen days after, 
implics the taking off this reſtraint. If the pope 
to die, during the time a new cardinal's mouth is ſhut, 


g | he can neither give his voice in the election of a new 


pope, nor be himſelf promoted to that dignity. 

When his holineſs has reſolved to make a new pro- 
motion of cardinals, he calls a private conſiſtory, in 
which he declares his intention to all the cardinals pre- 
ſent, and names to them the perſons he intends to honout 
with the red-hat : he then gives them eight or ten days 
to conſider of it; at the expiration of which, he calls 
another conhiſtory, in which he takes the opinion of each 
cardinal, who have all full and entire liberty of giving 
their voice pto or con. FF Rom 

The cardinals are divided into fix claſſes, or orders, 
conſiſting of fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen des- 
cons, making in all ſeventy 3 which conſtitute what they 
call the ſacred college. The number of cardinal-biſhops 
has been always the ſame ; but that of cardinal-prieſts 
and deacons is not fixed,' Till the year 1125, the col- 
lege conſiſted of fiſty-two or fifty-three. - The council 

Canſtance reduced them to twenty-four, and Sixtys IV. 
raiſed them again to fiſty-three. The fix cardinal biſhops 


are thoſe of Oftia, Porro, Sabina, Paleſtrina, Fraſcati, 
The privileges of the cardinals are very great: they 


and Albano, 


have jan. abſolute power in the church during the vacancy 


of the holy-ſee : they have a right to ele& the new pope g 
and are the only perſons on m the choice can fall. 
Moſt of the grand offices in the court of Rome are filled 
by gardinalss. | | | 

The dreſs of a cardinal is a red ſoutanne, a rochet, a 
ſhort purple mantle, and the red-bat. When they are 

ſent to the caurts of princes, it is in quality of legates a 
lateres and when they are appointed governors of towns, 
their government is called by the name of legation. There 

are five legations, viz. thoſe of Avighon, Ferrara, Bo- 

a, Ravenna, and Perugia. ITE 
F. Paul obſerves, that ++ The name of cardinal, origi- 
nally derived from a very low and abje& condition, is, 
by a change of ſigniſication, become 8 title {© elevated, 
that cardinals are now ſaid to be cardines omnium ter- 
rarum; that is, the hinges ot axis on which the govern- 
e, the: combing and /preparing of wool, 

1 » the combing and ng 

cotton, flax, &c. witk the 2 called cards. See 
ARS. WER 207 py | 
Before wool be earded, it muſt be greaſed with oil, of 
which one fourth part of the weight of the wool is re- 
uired for that which is deſigned for making the woof of 

{toffs and the eighth part for. that of the warp. 

. CARDIOID, in geometry, is thus formed : let the 
diameter A B (plate XXXV. fig. 1.) of the circle 
A MBA, revolve about the point A; and, A B pro- 

uced; let Bea MN; AD, MN, &c. be always equal to 

B; then will the point à deſcribe a curve, which, from 
its figure reſembling a heart, is called cardioid. _ 

From the conſtruction it appears that AN = BA + 
A M, and that N AN is always double of the diameter 
AgB, and is biſected by the circle.in M. | 

This curve is algebraical ; if AB=a, aE=x, EN=y, 
its equation will be, y*—6 r 2 *—bax*y+x*=0 
+126 84 y+ 367 x*, | v0 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of four Ho and is cruci- 
form ʒ the fruit is a roundiſh trilocular capſule, contain- 
ing a e cordated ſeed. ; 

CARDO, in anatomy, a name given to the ſecond 


pope | vettebra of the neck. 


"ly by the college of cardinals ; though ſome carry up 
Wot | 


the compound flower of which is tu 
| . 


CARDUUS, the thiſtle in botany, 2 genus of plants, 


ulous and uniform; 
T the 
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the proper flower is monopetalous, of a funnel form, with 
a very ſmall tube and erect limb, and divided into five 
linear equal ſegments. There is no pericarpium z but 
the cup is a little connivent, and contains ſolitary, ver- 
tically-ovated, quadrangular ſeeds, with two oppokite 
angles obliterated, and crowned with a very long down. 

Canpvve Benedictus, holy thiſtle, a plant with rough, 
narrow; jagged leaves, terminating in ſoft prickles ; and 
large; hairy, branched ſtalks, leaning to the ground; on 
the tops of which grow large, mar” þ prickly heads, in- 
cluding a number of yellow floſculi, which are followed 
by oblong ſtriated ſeeds, incloſed in down. It is a native 
of Spain, and ſome of the iſlands of the Archipelago; and | 
ſown annually with us in gardens. | | 

The leaves of carduus have a penetrating bitter taſte, 
not very ſtrong, or very durable in the mouth; accom- 
panied, in their recent ſtate, with ſomewhat of an un- 

rateful flavour, which they ſoon loſe in keeping. The 
Ferd, when thoroughly dried, ſhould be hung up looſely 
in an airy place, being very ſubject, if preſſed cloſe, to 
rot or grow mouldy. | 

Cold water, poured on the dry leaves, extracts, in an 
hour or two, a light grateful bitterneſs : by ſtanding long 
upon the plant, the liquor becomes diſagreeable : a ſtrong 
decoction is very nauſeous and. offenſive to the ſtomach. 
A cold infuſion and a decoQion being ſeparately inſpiſlat- 
ed, the ſame differences were obſerved between the ex- 
tracts, as between the liquors in their dilute ſtate ; that 
left by the infuſion being a ſufficiently agreeable bitter, 
and that by the decoction diſguſtful ; a proof that the dif- 
ferences of the liquors do not depend, as might be ſup- 
poſed, on their degree of ſaturation, but on their being 
impregnated with matters of a different kin. 

Re ifed ſpirit alſo extracts, in a ſhort time, the lighter 
bitter parts of the carduus, but does not take-up the 
nauſeous near ſo eaſily as water: a ſpirituous' tincture 
prepared by warm digeſtion for ſeveral hours, and the 
extract obtained by inſpiſſating it, were more ſtrongly 
but not unpleaſantly bitter. Ihe colour of the wate 
tinQures is a yellowiſh or greeniſh, inclining more or Jets 
to brown, according as they are more or leſs ſaturated ; 
that of the ſpirituous, a deep green. N Seck! 

On keeping the ſoft watery extracts for ſome months, 
a conſiderable quantity of ſaline matter was found to have 
ſhot upon the ſurface into ſmall cryſtals, in ſhape ap- 
proaching to thoſe of nitre, in taſte bitteriſh, with an im- 
preſſion of coolneſs; 22% 

The virtues of this plant ſeem to belittle attended to in 
the preſent practice. The nauſeous decoction is ſome- 
times uſed to excite- vomiting, and a ſtrong infuſion to 
promote the operation of other emetics: but this elegant 
bitter, when extracted from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied to other purpoſes. We have 
frequently obſerved excellent effects from a light infuſion 
of carduus, in weakneſs of appetite and indigeſtion, 
where the ſtomach was injured by irregularities, and op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : nor have we found any one 
medicine of the bitter kind to ſit ſo eaſily on weak ſto- 
machs, or to heat ſo little. Theſe infuſions, taken freely, 
promote the natural ſecretions : drank warm in bed, they 
commonly increaſe perſpiration or excite ſweat; and as 
they act with great mildneſs, not heating or irritating 
conſiderably, they have been uſed, in this intention, in 
acute as well as chronical diſeaſes. 1 „n 

The ſeeds of carduus are likewiſe conſiderably bitter, 
and have ſometimes been uſed as ſudorifics or diaphore- 
tics, in the form of an emulſion, Cartheuſer obſerves, that 
they give the proper conſiſtence of an emulſion to ten 
times their weight or more of water ; and that they do 
not impart a perfect whiteneſs, but a greviſh colour to the 
liquor. | 

7: ARDUUs FULLONUM, a name by which the 7 — 
or teazel, is ſometimes called. See the article Dirs A- 


eus. 
CAREENING, in naval affairs, heaving the ſhip 
down on one ſide by a ſtrong purchaſe applied to her 
maſts, which are properly ſupported for the occaſion, to 
prevent their breaking with ſo great a ſtrain. 
Careening is uſed to heave the ſhip's fide ſo low in the 
water that her bottom, being elevated above its ſurface 
on the other fide, may be cleaned of any filth which ad- 


heres to it duting a long voyage, as welle, ooze, ſets 


comes fatty, yellow, brown, and at length black; this 


there is ſo ſmall a difference between theſe, that it wil 


CAR 


m_ &c. 
'This-is performed by applying flami eitl 
or other ſuch — to ths bilge; . 955 fir. furze, gre: 


catching on the tar, pitch, or other ſtuff, which 3 


merly been laid on the bottom to preſerve it, 


burning till all the excrement is looſened F 
from the bottom; after this it is covered . off ſuffe 
ſition of tallow, ſulphur, turpentine, &c. and one *n to tl 
_ cleaned in this manner, 'the other is heaved out f. flam 
the ſame purpoſe. When a ſhip is laid on a careen or and « 
thing is raken our of her: a ſhip is alſo ſaid to bean _ 
when ſhe lies down at as preſſed wi weigh ur; 
failed r | ee kr t of ulcer 
CARET, among grammarians, a character degre 


thus I ſignifying that ſomething is added on the mars;,, 
or interlined, which ought to have come in where th” 
caret ſtands. As. * | 
"CARENX, in botany, a genus of plants: in the male 
flower there is no corolla; in the female there are no 
tals ; but the neQarium is of an ovato-oblong form bh 
flated, bidentated at the top: there is no pericarpium . 
but the nectarium 2 growing large, containsa 5 Ovato- 
acute triqu with i 
wa Few ein e en hos of its angles! $ than the of all 
CARGO, in naval affairs, the -merchant-goods of * 
whatever fort with which a ſhip is freighted, and proceeds wry 
77 
A , in zoology, a ſpecies of ant, common i 
Eaſt-Indies, and hs ie thoſe with us. * 3 
ITbey are very miſchievous, living in large commy: 1 
— and throwing up hills of earth five or fix feet — 
18 0 „ | „ 22 
CARICA, in botany; a genus of plants; the mil en 
flower of which is monopetalous, of a funnel- form, with 1 
a limb divided into five lanceolato- linear, obtuſe, oblique- 2 
N ſpiral ſegments; the ſemale flower is pentapetalous q of 
the petals being lanceolato-linear, obtuſe on both ſides, rew 1 
very long, erect below the middle, but above the middle * 
bending outwards and downwards: the fruit is a 4 ry mo 
large berry, angulated with five furrows, having one cel, vel a 
and containing numerous, ovated, ſulcated, and tunicated cal 
| : pencil, oi 


ſeeds. b 2 
the Corro! 
of vitriol, 


Lal 


CARIES, in ſurgery, is properly a diſorder in whick 
the bone, from whatever cauſe, is deprived of its peri- 
oſteum; and having loſt its natural heat and colour, be- utton of 
gteat ſucc 
the bone 


it with ba 
A ﬀecon 
5 perforat 
part aftery 
theſe mear 
new veſſels 
joining wit 
lag for the 
The thin 
tory, or eh 
of the done 
found : ane 
de moſt | 
cater Ys bu: 
is metho 
leprees of t 
care muſt by 
parts. For 
back the lips 


{lon Is | 


is the firſt and _ degree of the diſorder, and is what, 
according to Celſus, the ancients called os vitiatum, and 
the nigrities offium. But the greater degree of this dil- 
order is where the bone is eroded and eaten, and becomes 
uneven by reaſon of the number of ſmall holes of which 
it is full, when it diſcharges a filthy ſanies, whoſe acri- 
mony ſoftens, relaxes, and deftroys the fleſhy parts that 
grow round it. This is a true caries or ulcer of the 
bone; and every bone of the body is ſubject to this diſ- 
order: and though this ulcer may appear to be ever ſo 
ſafely or happily healed, yet it too often happens, tha 
after the cicatrix is formed, and has been fo for ſome 
time, anew abſcefs will be made, the whole diſorder wil 
return afreſh, and the acrimonious and corrupted mattet, 
which continually ifſues out ſrom the various bones, being 
collected within, will produce many grievous ſymptoms, 
and deſtroy the neighbouring fleſh again. PT. 
There have been many names, and many ſpecies reck- 
oned of this diſorder, and of others that are of Ein to it; 
it is called a caries, a ſpina ventoſa, a ſpine ventoſitas, 3 
garigrene, and cancer of the bone by Celſus, ſometimes 
by the Greek term, teredo, and ſometimes | . 
ces. Some authors conſtitute as many ſpecies of this 
diſorder, as there are here accounted names of it; but 


not warfant the making of them ſo many ſpecies : they 
may very properly, however, be divided into two kinds, 
the one when the diſorder begins in the internal part ol 
the bone, the other when it begins on the outſide, or 
from an external cauſe.” This may be called a caries 
and that a ſpina ventoſa; or, where it happens in children, 


according to Severinus, a pedarthrocaces. * and the 1 
There are two principal cauſes of a caties of the bones ¶ on is not att 


| the one where the bone is deprived of . c to injure 2 


CAR 


wound; frafture, or other accident, and is corrupted, 


ther by being expoſed to the external air, or heated with 
225 Heling 5 the other where the fluids are mterrupt- 
ed in their circulation by any external violence, or in- 
ternal cauſe whatſoever ; from whence an inflammation 
and ſuppuration ſucceed, and the bone and perioſteum 
ſuffer to ſuch'a degree, that the veſſels, which are ſent 
to the part for its noutiſhment and | ſupport, being i 
famed and corrupted, the bone is brought into conſent, 
and quickly becomes carlous: this diſorder, if not quickly 
remedied, ſpreads and communicates itſelf to the neigh- 
bouring parts of the bone, and makes the ſame progreſs as 
ulcers 95 in the ſofter parts. There are, therefore, ſeveral 
degrees of the caries of the bones; the firſt is when the 
bone is laid bare, looks greaſy; and turns yellowiſh : as 
ſoon as it becomes thoroughly yellow, brown, or black, 
the incipient caries then degeherates into a worſe ſtate. 


The third degree is when the bone becomes uneven, 


rough, and rotten 3 and the greater eroſion the bones 
have ſuffered, 'the more rough and uneven they will ap- 
rt. When the cranium is perforated through both its 
tables, or the tibia or femur are eaten through to the 
marrow, this is a caries of a very bad kind; but the worſt 
of all caries, and that in which the caſe may indeed be 
almoſt pronounced deſperate, is that which falls upon the 
joints, or thoſe parts of the bones which lie very deep, 
Prause in this caſe there is no acceſs for the hands to 
clean the bone, and there is no remedy but the amputat - 
ing the limb. | 8 | 
any methods have been attempted for the cute of a 
caries ; the firſt and mildeſt is applied to the ſlighteſt de- 
gree of the diſeaſe, and is performed by the application of 
ſpirituous remedies, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, Hungary- 
water; or by flight balfamics, ſuch as the powder of 
birthwort, florentine iris, myrrh, or aloes. Either of 
theſe powders is to be ſprinkled on the part, after the ſa- 
nies has been carefully wiped away with dry lint, and 
this continued till the cure is perfected. In a caries that 
penetrates ſomewhat deeper, ſtronger remedies take place, 
ſuch as powder of euphorbium, or its eſſence, made in 
well rectified ſpirit of wine; or oil of cloves, cinnamon, 
or-guaiacum either of theſe may be touched on with a 
pencil, or laid upon dry lint, and applied: ſome alſo uſe 
the corroſive medicines, the phagadenic'water, and ſpirit 
of vitriol, or of ſulphur ; and, in the place of theſe, a ſo- 
lution of quick-filver in aquafortis may be uſed with 
great ſucceſs, When by theſe means an exfoliation of 
the bone has been produced, the buſineſs is then to treat 
it with balſamics. FLATTER * 

A ſecond method of cure for a greater d of caries 
is perforating the bone with the trepan, and drefling the 
pit afterwards, either with balſamics, or dry Tint. - By 
theſe means the exfoliation of the bone is forwarded, and 
new veſſels poſh themſelves thro” the foraminula, which, 
jining with the neighbouring fleſh, make a new'cover- 
ing for the bone. FAC, "of | n 

The third method of cute is performed by the raſpa- 
tory, or ehiſſel, taking off the corrupted or vitiated part 
of the bofte, till all beneath appears white, or ruddy, and 
found : and the fourth, which is the moſt ancient, and 
de moſt ſpeedy and certain method, is by the actual 
autery, burning down the moſt vitiated part of the bone. 
This method, however, is not neceſſary, except in great 
legrees of this diſorder ; and in the performing it, great 
"are muſt be taken not to injure the neighbouring ſoft 
parts. For this reaſon an afliſtant ſhould always draw 
back the lips of the wound both ways, while the opera- 
non is performed; and if the opening be not wide 
enough, it ſhould be previouſly opened and enlarged by 
ſponge .tents, or widened by the knife, till the bone lies 
Fr, when the part muſt be carefully wiped with dry lint, 
[0 cleanſe it from the ſanies ; and if there be any fun- 
20us fleſh, that muſt be alſo removed. | 
ne application of the cautery, when the diſorder is 
iderable, will ſeldom prove ſufficient; it uſually re- 
ures to be repeated ſeveral times, at proper intervals; 
nd if the caries be of ſuch extent that one cautery will 
Xcover it all over, the firſt muſt be applied to the mid- 
©, and the ſucceeding towards its edges. This opera- 
15 not attended with any great pain, if care be taken 


| utmoſt conſequence to life. 


are in themſelves: free from any ſenſe of pain.  Wherd 
the cranjum- is the ſeat of this diſorder, the cautery is at- 
tended with great hazard, as it is alſo in a wn of the 
ribs, or ſternum; from the neighbourhood of of the 
ie carpus and tarſus alfo 
will very badly admit of cauterizing, becauſe of the 
neighbourhood of the tendohs and ligaments, which it is 
(carce poſſible to avoid injuring in the operation. After 
cauterizing the part, it is to be dreſſed with dry lint only, 
or if the patient complain of great heat in the part, the 
lint may be dipped in ſpirit of wine before it is applied: 
afterwards balſamics are to be applied till the part exfo- 
liate, and then, if the cure be perfect, the vacuity will 


| ſoon be filled with new ſoiind fleſh. . But if the bone te- 


mains bare, or the fleſh it is covered with be ſoft and 
ſpongy, and does not adhere ſufficiently to the ſubjacent 
bone, or where the bone remains diſcoloured, in either of 
theſe caſes the cure will not ſtand; but the diſorder will 
break out again; unleſs prevented. In theſe caſes there- 
fore the work muſt be all done over again, the ſpongy fleſti 
removed, 'and the actual cautery again applied otherwiſe 
the cure can never ſtand. - Heifler's Surgery. 
 CARINA properly ſighifies the keel of a ſhip. See the 
article KI. * 
Carina, in architectufe, a name given by the Ro- 
mans to all buildings in the form of a ſhip; from carina; 
the keel of a aaf as we ſtill uſe the word nave for navis; 
a ſhip; the middle or principal vault of our churches; be= 
cauſe it has that figure. 


=. 


|. Caray in anatomy, a term uſed for the fibrous tu- 


diments or embryo of a chick, appearing in an incubated 


"The catina conſiſts of the entire vertebræ, as they ap- 
pear after ten or twelve days incubation. _ 
Carina; in botany; the loweſt petal of a papiliona- 
ceous flower. See the article PAPILIONAcEOUs. | 

- CARIOUS, ſomething partaking of the nature of a 
caries. See CARIES, ner $6; 51 20 
CARLINA, the Carline thiſtle, in botany, a genus of 
plants, with long, narrow, deeply jagged, and very prickl 
leaves, Mine on the ground; in the middle of which 
grows a large roundiſh head, without any ſtalks encom- 
paſſed with ſmaller leaves, full of ſharp prickles: the 
flower ifſues from the middle of the head. ie 
It is a native of the mountainous parts of Italy and 
Germany, from whence the dried roots are ſometimes 
brought to us. Theſe are about an inch thick; exter- 
nally of a ruſty or reddiſh; brown colour, internally of 2 
pale yellowiſh or browniſh; corroded as it were upon the 
ſurface, and perforated with ſmall holes, ſo as to appear, 
when cut, as if worm- eaten. ni 391 
The roots of Carline thiftle have a moderate] gz 
not agreeable ſmell, and a weak, bitteriſh; [ubacri 7 
ſomewhat aromatic taſte, Infuſions of them in water 
have à very little taſte, and not much ſmell : diftilled 
with water,' they yield one two-hundredth part of their 
weight, or à little more, of à thick ponderous eſſential 
oil, which, on being rectiſied or re- diſtilled, leaves a con- 
fiderable proportion of reſinous matter, and becomes thin: 


active principle of the root, is unpleaſantly bitteriſh, and 
ſubſaline, though only weakly ſo, even when inſpiſſated. 
A tincture — extract prepared with rectified ſpirit are 
ſtronger in taſte than thoſe made with water, but have 
little ſmell. Both the watery infuſion and extract are 
of a browniſh yellow colour, the ſpirituous of a deep 
gold yellow, 4 
This root is ſuppoſed to be diaphoretic; antihyſteric; 
and anthelmintic. It has been greatly eſteemed by foreign 
phyſicians, in acute malignant as well as in chronical 
diſcaſes ; and given in ſubſtance from a ſcruple to a dram, 
and in infuſion from one to two drams and more. It 
never came much into uſe among us, and is now rarel 
to be met with in the ſhops: Frederic Hoffman the elder 
relates, that he has known a decoction of it in broth ex- 
cite vomiting, but does not mention the quantity which 
produced this effect. 25 
CARLINE, or CAkor INE, a ſilvet colin current in 
the Neapolitan dominions, and worth about four-pence 
of our money. | 


to injure any of the adjacent ſoft parts; for the bones 


CARLINGS, in naval architecture, ſhort pieces of 
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the decoction remaining after the ſeparation of this moſt 
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* penance is doubled: and if a third time, he is expelled 


Between the ſeveral membranes likewiſe of the muſcular 


CAR 


ſquare timber. ranging fore and aft, or Jengthwiſe,. be- 
tween the beams of a ſhip, into which they are ſcored. 
CARMELITES, or WuirR-FRIARs, ate an order. 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel, making one of the four 
orders of mendicants. They pretend to derive their ori- 
ginal from the praphets Elijah and Eliſra. Their original 
rules contained fixteen articles, one of which c ed 
them to their cells, and enjoined them to employ. them- 
ſelves day and night in prayer; anather prohibited the 


brethren having any property; another enjoined faſting, | 


from the feaſt of the exaltation of 1he holy-croſs till 
Eaſter, excepting on Sundays; abſtinence at all times 
from fleſh was enjoined by another article; one obliged 
them to manual labour; another impoſed a ſttict ſilence 
on them, from veſpers till the tierce the next day: how 
ever, theſe conſtitutions have been in ſome reſpects al- 
tered. 

This order is ſo much increaſed, that it has at preſent 
thirty-eight provinces, beſides the congregatian of Man- 
tua, in which there are fifty-four monaſteries, under a 
vicar-general, and the congregation of bare-footed Car- 
melites in Italy and Spain, which have their peculiar ge- 
nerals. b 

If a monk of this order lie with a woman, he is prohi- 
bited ſaying maſs for three or four years, is declared in- 
famous, and obliged to diſcipline himſelf publicly once a 
week : if he is again guilty of the ſame offence, his 


the order. : | 
CARMINATIVES, in pharmacy, are medicines ap- 
propriated to expel wind. 70 
A great many ſeem to be ſtrangers to this term; as it 
does not appear to carry in it any thing expreſſive of the 
medicinal efficacy of thoſe ſimples which paſs under its 
denomination. This term had certainly its riſe, when 
medicine was too much in the hands of thoſe jugglers, 
who, for want of true knowledge in their profeſſion, 
brought religion into their party; and what through 
their ignorance they were not able to do by rational pre- 
ſcription, they pretended to effect by invocation and their 
intereſt with heaven: which cant being generally, for 
the ſurprize ſake, couched in ſome ſhort verſes; the word 
carmen, which ſignifies a verſe, was uſed alſo to mean an 
enchantment ; which was frequently made uſe of to ſa- 
tisfy the people of the operation of a medicine they could 
not account for. And as thoſe medicines. now under 
this name, are of quick efficacy, and the conſequences 
thereof, in many inſtances, ſurprifing ; and the moſt vio- 
lent pains, ſometimes ariſing from pent-up wind, imme- 
diately ceaſing upon its diſperſion ; ſuch medicines as 
give relief, in this caſe, are more properly termed carmi- 
natives, as if they cured by.enchantment. _ 
Ho they | wind may be conceived, when we con- 
fider that all the parts of the body are perſpirable. Sanc- 
torius, in his Medicina Statica, determines all we call 
wind in the bowels to be ſuch perſpirable matter as makes 
its eſcape through the coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


parts ſuch matter break out, and lodge for ſome 
time. Now whatſoever will rarefy and render ſuch col- 
lections of vapour thinner, muſt conduce to their utter 
diſcharge out of the body; and conſequently remove 
. thoſe uneaſineſſes which ariſe from their detention. And 
as all thoſe things that paſs: under this denomination are 
warm, and conſiſt of very light ſubtile parts, it is eaſy to 
conceive how a mixture of ſuch particles may agitate and 
rarefy thoſe flatulencies, ſo as to facilitate their expul- 
ſion ; elpecially conſidering thoſe grateful ſenſations 
which ſuch medicines give to the fibres, which cannot 
but invigorate their-tonic undulations ſo much, that by 
degrees the obſtructed wind is diſlodged, and at laſt quite 
expelled : but if the obſtruction be not great, the rare- 
faction of the wind, upon taking ſuch a medicine, is often | 
ſo ſudden, and likewiſe its diſcharge, that it goes off like 
the exploſion of gunpowder. ; | 

All the things under this claſs being warm and diſ- 
cuſſive, are much uſed in the compoſition of cathartics, | 
of the rougher fort eſpecially: for the irritation  occa- | 
ſioned by thoſe would be ſcarce tolerable without the 


| frequent the uſe of red is grown among the Engliſh; Ia. 


| red. It is generally free from ſpots, clouds, of varieg- 


mitigation of ſuch grateful ingredients, Many likewiſe | 
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of this ſortment are in the campoſition af, diſeuſſye tos 


Pics. 1174 414 1 | £4 Derlmne? oo. ; 
CARMINE, a beautiful crimſon colour, formeq 
of the tinging ſubſtance. of cochineal, 'brightened with 
aqua-fortis' by a proceſs ſimilar to that uſed for dyin; 
ſcarlet in grain. It is of great advantage in painting, 
well in water as * both on accbunt 0 — 
beauty and ſtanding well; but it will not mix with oil 
ſo as to have the due effect in that kind of painting. 
The preparation of this colour in perſel ian be pt a 
ſecret in France, where the beſt is prepared; far though 
ſome is made here of good line and brightneſs before it 
be uſed, yet it flies on its commixture with white ; and 
turns purple even with the ſweat of the {kin, if rubbed on 
the hands or face. The fuperiority of the French car. 
mine, as well as of the ſcatlet dye, has been attributed to 
ſome qualities in the air and water of France ; but no. 
thing is more. abſurd than this ſuppoſition, as the. air bar 
very little concern in the N of carmine ; and the 
qualities of. the water, if different, might be antiſicially 
changed. But the difference itſelf twixt the Engli 
and French carmine, which does not lie in the beauty of 
the colour, but in its durableneſs and fixed nature, clearly 
evinces, a diverſity in the preparation ; and leaves ng 
room to doubt, but that the carmine might be equally 
well made in this country, if we were thoroughly maſter 
of the art; and by that means a conſiderable ady 
would accrue to the public; as at preſent we buy of 
France the far greateſt part of what is conſumed, whi 
is more than can be eaſily imagined, till we recolle&how 


dies ; and that this is almoſt the only ſubſtance uſed in 
this country as a red paint for living faces. 

The compilers of the new French Encyclopedie have 
given two or three old recipes for the preparation of this 
colour; and afterwards recommended another, _as 
ferable to them, taken from Kunckel, which on examina. 
tion is only a proceſs for making bad lake of ſcarlet rags: 
but rather than inſert ſuch imperfect inſtructions for the 
making an article of great conſequence, as may delude 
thoſe who are earneſt in their purſuit of this art into 2 
fruitleſs expence of time and money, we chooſe to be ſ- 
lent in this particular, inſtead of leading them into an 
error by groundleſs pretenſions to the conttary. 
CAR NATION, in botany, a name given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of caryophyllus, or pink, on account of their 
Weh fleſh-colour. . -_ CUP 

Spaniſh CARNATION, a name ſometimes uſed for the 
poinciana of botaniſts, „eee 

CAR NATION Colour, among painters, is underſtood of 
all the parts of a picture, in general, which repreſent 
fleſh, or which are naked and without drapery. 

In colouring for flefh, there is ſo great a variety, that 
it is hard to lay down any general rules for inſtructon 
therein; neither are there any regarded by thoſe who have 
acquired a ſkill this way: the various colouring for 
carnations, may be eaſily produced, by taking more or 
leſs red, blue, yellow, or biſtre, whether for the firſt co- 
louring, or for the finiſhing : the colour ſor women ſhould 
be bluiſh; for children a little red, both freſh and gay; 
and pam it ſhould incline to yellow, eſpecially if the) 
are old. | | 

CARNELIAN, ſarda, in natuzal hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone, of which there are three kinds, diftinguiſhed dy 
three colours, a red, a yellow, and a white: Authors 
have attributed medicinal virtues to this ſtone, meaning 
the red carnelian ; this therefore is to be underſtood the 
ſarda, or carnelian of the ſhops. It is very well known 
among us, and is found in roundiſh or oval maſſes, much 
like our common pebble ; and is generally met with be. 
tween an inch and two or three inches in diameter: " 
is of a fine, compact, and cloſe texture ; of a gloſſy ſur- 
face; and, in the ſeveral ſpecimens, is of all the degre*© 
of red, from the paleſt fleſh-colour to the deepeſt blood: 


: 
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tions; but ſometimes it is veined very beautifully wit 
an extremely pale red, or with white; the veins form" 
concemtric Circles, or other leſs regular figures, about 
nucleus, in the manner of thoſe of agates. 

The pieces of carnelian which are all of one 2 
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and perfectly free from veins, are thoſe which out jewellers 
generally make uſe of for ſeals, though the variegated 
ones are much more beautiful. The carnelian is tolerab] 
hard, and capable of a very poliſh: it is not at all 
affected by acid menſtruums; the fire diveſts it of a part 


of its colour, and leaves it of a pale red; and a ftrong | 
and long continued heat will reduce it to a pale dirty 


renn | GT ON WHT. "x . 
derbe fineſt carnelians are thoſe of the Eaſt Indies; but 


there are very beautiful ones found in the rivers of Sileſia | 
and Bohemia; and we have ſome not deſpicable ones in T 
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2s an aſtringent, and attributed a number of fanciful 
virtues to it, we know ho, other uſe of the ſtone, than 
the engraving ſeals on it, to which purpoſe it is excel- 
lently — being not too hard for cutting, and yet 
hard enough not to be liable to accidents, to take a good 
poliſh, and to ſeparate eaſily from the wax. | 
CARNIVAL, or Carnaval, a time of rejoicing, a 
ſeaſon of mirth, obſerved with great ſolemnity- by the 
Italians, particularly at Venice, i 
day till Lent. | 1 #1 | 
CARNIVERO US, an appellation given to animals 
which naturally feed on fleſh, and thence called beaſts or 
birds ofipedpicccs 2 1 184 42508 104 Hive Help s 
The word is compounded of the Latin, care, fleſti; and 
voro, to devour. n SiegT 915.1 N 1 
CARNOSITV, a term ſometimes uſed for an ex- 
creſcence, or tubercle, in the uret ba. 
CARO MuscuLosa QuanraATA, in anatomy, the 
ſame with the palmaris brevis. See the article PAL- 
MARIs. t dt | 
. CAROB-Tkzs, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
fruit of which is a pod of about a ſpan long, of a flattiſh 
1 — a brown coloured ſweet pulp, which is 
uſcd by the Egyptians and Arabians as ſugars The tree is 
found wild alſo in ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe: 
it is raiſed among us in the gardens of the curious, but 
does not in this climate ripen its fruit. | 
The pulp of the carob is diſſolved more effectually by 
water than by- ſpirit. Out of ſixteen drams of the dry 
pulp, water took up eleven drams ; rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracted from the remainder only five grains, leaving five 
drams of mere ſhells or membranes. The ſame quan- 
tity, treated firſt with ſpirit, gave out but nine drams ten 
grains, and afterwards to water five ſcruples, five drams ; 
ten grains being left. The watery extract is ſweeter and 
more agreeable than the ſpirituous, and the ſpirituous extract 
made after water is manifeſtly unctuous. The watery ex- 
tract made after ſpirit diſcovers ſome ſaline matter. The 
watery decoctions are of a reddiſh-brown colour; and in 
. turn almoſt black: the fruit gives a deep colour 
to many freſh parcels of water. Spirit on the other hand 
ſoon ceaſes to extract any tincture, and the firſt deepeſt 
tincture is only of a yellowiſh- brown: nevertheleſs, the 
ſpirituous extract, made after water, inclines to black. 
Neumann s 22 | 107 . 
CAROLOSTADIANS, in church hiſtory, an an- 
cient branch of Lutherans, who denied the real preſence 
in the euchariſt. See the article EUCHARIST. 
CAROLUS, an ancient Engliſh broad piece of gold, 
ſtruck under Charles I. Its value has. of late been at 
I ſhillings ſterling, though at the time it was 
coined, it is ſaid to have been rated at twenty fhil- 


* * 


lings. a er 
. a ſmall copper coin, with a little ſilver 
mixed with it, ſtruck under Charles VIII. of France. 
The carolus was worth twelve deniers, when it ceaſed 
to be current. | | | | 
it Thoſe which are ſtill current in trade, in Lorrain, or 
in ſome neighbouring provinces, go under the name of 
French ſols. ; | 
CAROTEEL, in commerce, an uncertain weight or 
quantity of s: thus a caroteel of cloves is from four 
to five hundred: weight; of currants, from five to nine; 
of mace, about three hundred; of nutmegs, from ſix to 
ſeven hundred and a half. mam WTR 1 
+ CAROTIDS, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, 
which convey the blood from the aorta to the brain, one 
called the right carotid, and the other the left: they ariſe 
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Except the eel, out of its proper element. It is obſerved. 
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near each other, from the curyature of the aorta, and run 


upon each fide of the arteria trachea, between it and the 


internal jugular vein, as big as the larypx; without any 


ramiſication z each of theſe is then ramified into two 


— fiſſure, to the orbit of the eye, 
fterwards another through the, foramen opti- 


th | 
and Ken! 
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in the temples. All the ramifications of the carotids are 
covered by the pia mater, in the duplicature.of which they 
are diſtributed, and ſorm capillary, reticular textures, in 
great numbers; afterwards they are loſt in the inner ſub« 
ce of the brain. Ses the article AzTERY, 
CARUCAGE, or Carvact, a term in huſbandry 
for the ploughing of ground, either ordinary, for grain, 
| eg og z or extraordinary, for woad, dyers- weed, 
Ke. 5 f | 

CARP, jn ichth „the Engliſh name of the cy- 
prinus, with four yes 2 the third — 
the back · fins armed with ſmall hooks) , 
Ide carp is generally taken for the queen of freſh- 
water Aſh : it is ſubtle, and lives the longeſt of all fiſh, 
to breed ſeveral months in one year; for which reaſon 
you hardly ever take either male or female without melt 
or ſpawn ; but they breed more naturally in ponds, . than 
in running water, and in the latter very ſeldom or never. 
In the places they frequent, their ſtock is innumerable. 
To make a carp fat and very large, rake all the fides of 
your pond, when the water is fallen away, about, April, 
and ſow hay ſeeds, the growth of which, when winter 
comes and overflows it, will feed them, and make them 


oy fat. | | 1 pins 
ARPENTER, an artificer in wood, deſigned for the 
purpoſes of building. | 8 

Ship-CARPENTER,, one employed in building or re- 
pairing ſhips. See the article SHip-BuiLping.  _ 

CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, framing, and 
joining 22 pieces of wood for the uſe of building. It 
is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture, and is di- 
vided into houſe- carpentry and ſhip-carpentry : the firſt 
is employed in raiſing, roofing, flooring of houſes, &c. 
and the ſecond in the building of ſhips, &c. The rules 
in 2 much the ſame with thoſe of joinery ; 
the only difference is, that carpentry is uſed in fu larger 
coarſer work, and joinery in the ſmaller and curious. 
See JoainNERY. 11 | 

CARPET, a ſort of covering of ſtuff, or other ma- 
terials, wrought with the needle. or in a loom, formi 
part of the furniture of a houſe, and is commonly ſpre 
over tables, or laid upon the floor. 

Perſian and Turky carpets are thoſe moſt eſteemed ; 
though at Paris there is a manufactory after the manner 
of Perſia, where they make them little inferior, not to 
ſay finer, than the true Perſian carpets. They are vel- 
vety, and perfectly imitate the carpets which come from 
the Levant. There are alſo carpets of Germany, ſome 
of which are made of woollen ſtuffs, as ſerges, &c. and 
called ſquare carpets: others are made of wool alſo, but 
wrought with the needle, and often embelliſhed with 
filk ; and laſtly, there are carpets made of dog's hair. We 
have likewiſe carpets made in England equal to any 


4 


| brought from the Eaft. 


CARPINUS, the horn-beam, in botany, a genus of 
plants; in the male flower of which there is no coroll 
nor calyx in the female z but the male flowers are arran 
into a cylindric amentum, and the female into an oblong 
one; there is no pericarpium, but the amentum, growing 


very large, contains at the baſe gf each ſquamula, an oval, 


ulated nut, | | 
 - CARPOBALSAM, in the materia medica, the fruit 
of the tree which yields the true oriental balſam. 
| The carpobalſam is uſed in Egypt, according to Proſper 
Alpinus, in all the intentions for which the balſam itielf 
is applied: but the only uſe the Europeans make of it is 


in:Venice-treacle and mithridate, and in theſe not a great 
| 4 U 5 eal ; 
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deal; for cubebs aud juniper berries are generally ſubſti- 
tated in its place. 3 
: CARPOCRATIANS, heretics who (ſprung up to- 
wards the middle of the ſecond century, being a branch 
of the ancient Gnoſtics. - They held a community of 
Wives; and maintained, that a man cannot arrive at per- 
fection | without having paſſed through all criminal ac- 
tions; laying down as a maxim, that there is no action 
bad in itſelf, but only from the opinion of men. Accord- 
ingly they are charged with committin the moſt infamous 
actions at their love feaſts. Ih attributed the creation 
of the world to angels; they ſaid that Jeſus was born in 
2 manner like other men; they 2 the reſurrection 
of the body; and marked their diſciples at the bottom 
of the right ear with a hot iron, or with a razor. 2 
CARFPUs, the wriſt, in anatomy. See the article 
n | +> | | 

CARR, among the ancients, a kind of throne mount- 
ed bn wheels, and uſed in triumphs and other ſolemn 
occaſions. | 
. CARRAC, the name of the veſſels employed by the 
Portugueſe in the Eaſt-India and Braſilian trade; they 
are very large, and fitted for fighting as well as for 
burden. 10 bu 220 

CARRAT, or CARACT. See CARACT. 
CARRIAGE, a vehicle ſerving to convey perſons, 
goods, merchandizes, and other things from one place'to 
another. : 8 

There are public and private carriages, as alſo water 
and land- carriages. Water-carriages, in general, are 
thoſe veſſels which ſerve to carry perſons or merchandize 
by ſea, rivers, lakes, &c. as ſhips, barks, wherries, 
boats, &c. r 

Land-carriages are machines invented to carry more 
conveniently, and in greater number, perſons or goods. 
Thoſe moſtly uſed in Europe are coaches, chariots, ca- 
laſhes, berlins, waggons with four wheels, chaiſes, carts, 
and drays with two wheels, all drawn by horſes, mules, 
buffaloes, oxen, &c. and in Lapland and Siberia, by 
rein- deer. be! 7 
- Letter or Bill of CARRIAGE, a writing given to à Car- 
rier or the maſter of any mw containing the num- 
ber and quality of the pieces, bales, &c. of merchandizes, 
which he is entruſted with, that he may demand the pay- 
ment of the carriage, and that the perſon to whom they 
are addreſſed may ſee whether they are delivered in the 
ſame number, tha in as good condition as they were given 
to the carrier. f 

CARRIAGE of a Cannon, the frame or timber-work on 
which it is mounted, ſerving to point it in 8 or 
to carry it from one place to another. It is made of 
two planks of wood, commonly one half the length of 
the gun, called the cheeks, and joined by three wooden 
tan, ſtrengthened with three bolts of iron. It is 
mounted on two wheels ; but on a march has two fore- 
wheels, with limbers added. Ihe principal parts of a 
catriage are the cheeks, tranſums, bolts, plates, train, 
bands, bridge, bed, hooks, trunion-holes, and cap- 
ſquares. | . 

Black CARRIAGE, a cart rere on 2 for carrying 
mortars and their beds from place to place. 

Truck CARRIAGE, two ſhort planks of woods ſup- 
ported on two axle-trees, having four trucks of ſolid 
wood for carrying mortars or guns upon batteries, where 
their own carriages cannot go. They are drawn by 
men. | 

CARRIAGE, in agriculture, 2 furrow for the convey- 
ance of water to overflow and improve the ground. It 
is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts ; the main carriage, which 
ſhould be made with a convenient deſcent; and the 
leſſer carriages, which ſhould be ſhallow, and as many 
in number as poſſible. 
© CARROT, Daucus, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe characters are: x | . | 
It hath, for the moſt part, a fleſhy root: the leaves are 
divided into narrow ſegments : the petals of the flower 
are very unequal, and ſhaped like an heart; che umbel, 
when ripe, is hollowed and contrakted, appearing ſome- 
what like a bird's neſt : the ſeeds are hairy, and in the 
ſhape of lice. I | 
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young carrots through all the ſummer; months. The 
firſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds is ſoon after Chriſtmas. 
if the weather is open, which ſhould be in warm y 
under walls, pales, or hedges: but they ſhould not be 
ſown immediately cloſe thereto ; but a border of dettuce. 
or other young ſallad-herbs, of about a foot wideg ſhould 
be next the wall, for otherwiſe they would run up to ſeed; 
without making any tolerable rootss. ; 6 
They delight in a warm, light, ſandy foil; which 
ſhould. be dug pretty deep, that the roots may the better 
run down; for if they meet with any obſtruQtion;-they 
are very apt to grow forked,” and ſhoot outdateral-roats, 


- 
- 


year that the ſeeds are ſown, before it be (conſumed, 
and mixed with the earth; Ir 


upon thin borders, by which cloſely adhere; ſo that 
they are difficult to ſow even, ſo as not to come up in 
patches; you ſhould therefore rub it well through both 
hands, whereby the ſeed will be ſeparated before it is 


for the ſeeds, being very light, will be blown into 
When the ſeed is ſown, you ſhould tread the ground 
pretty cloſe with your feet, that it may be buried; and then 
rake the ground level. 077 4 WOW 
When the plants are come up, you ſhould hoe the 
ground with a ſmall hoe about three inches wide; cuttii 
down all young weeds, and ſeparating the plants to four 
inches diſtance each way, that they may get ſtrength; 
and in about three weeks after, when the weeds begin to 
grow again, you ſhould hoe the ground over again à ſe- 
cond time, in which you ſhould be careful not to leave 
two catrots cloſe to each other, as alſo to ſeparate them 
to a greater diſtance, cutting down all weeds, and ſlighiiy 
ſtirring the ſurface of the ground in every place, the bet- 
ter to prevent young weeds from ſpringing, as alſo to ſa- 
cilitate the growth of the young carrots, (00142 B45; 
In about three weeks or a month after, you muſt hoe 
them a third time, when you muſt clear the weeds as be- 
fore; and now you ſhould cut out the carrots to the 
diſtance they are to remain, which muſt be proportioned 
to the ſize you intend to have them grow: if they are to 
be drawn, while young, five or {ix inches aſunder will be 
ſufficient ; but if they are to grow large before they are 
pulled up, they ſhould be left eight or ten inches diſtant 
every way: you muſt alſo keep them clear from weeds, 
which, if ſuffered to grow amongſt the carrots, will 
greatly prejudice them. * 
The ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds is in February, 
on warm banks fituated near the ſhelter of a wall, 
or hedge; but thoſe which are intended for the open 
quarters ſhould not be ſown before the beginning of 
March, nor ſhould you ſow later than the end of the 
ſame month; for thoſe which are ſown in April or May, 
will run up to ſeed before their roots have any bulk, 


| eſpecially if the weather ſhould prove hot and dry. 


In July you may ſow again for an autumnal crop; and 
in the end of Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ſtand the win- 


March, before the ſpring ſowing will be fit to draw; but 
theſe are ſeldom ſo well taſted, and are often very tough 
and ſticky. Many people mix ſeveral other ſorts of ſeeds 
as leek, onion, parſnip, radiſh, &c. amongſt their car- 
rots ; and others plant beans, &c. but in my opimion, 
neither of theſe methods are good; for if there is a full 
| crop of any of theſe plants, there can be no room for any 
thing elſe amongſt them; ſo that what is got by one 
loſt by the other: and, beſides, it is not only mare 
ſightly, but better, for the plants of each kind to be 
ſown ſeparate; and alſo by this means your ground will 
be clear, when the crop is gone, to ſow or plant any thing 
| elſe ; but when three or four kinds are mixed together, 
the ground is ſeldom at liberty before the ſucceeding 
ſpring ; beſides, where beans, or any other tall growing 
plants, are planted amongſt the carrots, it is apt to 
them grow more in top than root; ſo that they will not 
be half ſo large as if ſown ſingly without any other plants 
amongſt them. oe u mort bould ad Nn 


Carrots are propagated at two or three different ſea- 


But in order to preſerve your carrots for uſe all the 
N : a winter 


ſons, or ſometimes oftener, where people are fond of | 


eſpecially when the ground is too much dunged the fame 


Theſe ſeeds have a great quantity of ſmall forked hair 


ſown : then you ſhould chuſe a calm day to ſow-ity for + 
if the wind blows, it will be impoſſible to ſow-it equalz- 


ter; by which method you will have early carrots in 
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winter and ſpting, you ſhould about the beginning of 


ber, When the green leaves ate decayed, dig them 
rg" lay them in 430 in u dry place, Where the froſt 
— come to them, taking them out from time to time 
2 you have occaſion for them, reſerving” ſome of the 
jongeſt and ſtraighteſt roots for ſeed, if Jou intend to 
ave any3 Which roots ſhould de planted in the middle 
of February, in a light foi about a foot aſunder each way, 
obſerving to keep the ground'clear from weeds; and about 
the mid _— , when you find the ſeedy ate ripe, 
ou muſt cur it off, and carry it to a dry place, where it 
Would be Erpofed to the fun and air for ſeveral” days to 


dry: then may beat out the ſeeds, and put it u in 
bags, keeping it in a dry place till — uſe it. This feed 
js F1dom eſteemed very good after the firſt or ſecond year 
at moſt ; but new ſeed is always preferred, not Will it 
row when it is more than two years old. Miller's Gard, 
The Flemings have long known the advan apevf feed- 
ing their cattle with carrots ; though it is but of late 
that this root has been cultivated for that purpoſe 
in the fields in England: nor does this uſeful and pro- 
ftable practice extend even now to more than a few parts 
of this country ; though there is ſcarce” any root yet 
known, which is more heartening food for moſt forts of 
animals, or which better merits the huſbandman's atten- 
non; as one acre of Carrots, well planted, will fatten a 
greater number of ſheep,. or bullocks, than three acres of 
turnips, and at the ſame time their fleſh will be firmer, and 
better taſted. Horſes are extremely fond of this food, and 
thereis not any better for hogs; Theſe roots have alſo been 
of ſuch excellent ſervice to deer, in parks; thatwhen num- 
ders of theſe valuable creatures have periſhed elſewhere, 
through want in very hard winters, when there has been 
an extreme ſcarcity of their uſual food ; thoſe that have 
been fed with carrots have kept their fleſh all the winter, 
and, upon the growth of the — in the ſpring, have 
deen fat early in the ſeaſon. This is not an inconſider- 
able advantage, in places where the graſs is generally 
backward in its growth. o | 1 
This plant has alſo a' very great ſuperiority over 
turnips 3 namely, that the crop is not ſo liable to 
fail: for as the carrots are ſown in the ſpring, the 
lants generally come up well; and unleſs the months of 
— and July prove very bad, there is no danger of their 
ſucceeding : whereas turnips are frequently deſtreyed by 
the fly at their firſt coming up and in dry autumns they 
are attacked by the caterpillars, which lay waſte whole 
helds in a ſhort time. But carrots are not preyed upon 
by either of theſe vermin. Every farmer who has a ſtock 
of cattle or ſheep ſhould therefore always have good ftore 
of theſe roots. His land will be fit for them, if it be in 
the proper tilth. | 


magnificent entertainment exhibited by princes on ſome 
public rejoicing. ; 
gentlemen richly dreſſed and equipped, after the manner 
of ancient cavaliers divided into ſquadrons, meeting in 
ſome public place, and practiſing juſts, tourna- 
ments, &c. * | 

CART, a land-carriage with two wheels, drawn com- 
monly with horſes, to carry heavy goods, &c. from one 
place to another, | EY 

The uſe of carts being very common, and convenient 
for the carria 
the police in 
not jud 
dulate the functions, and often ſettle the price thereof. 

Carts, in London and Weſtminſter, are not to car 
more than twelve ſacks of meal, or one chaldron of coals, 
on pain of forfeiting one of the horſes. The wheels are 
to be of a certain thickneſs, and without iron; and if any 
perſon ride in a cart, not having another to guide it, he 
ſhall forfeit ten ſhillings. | | 

CARTEL, an agreement 
"e exchange of their priſoners of war. See PRISONER 
0G War © | va) ; 


rance, and even the king's council, haye 


or in ſingle combat. See the article Duer, 


CARTESIAN Philoſophy, the ſyſtem of phyſics. ad- 


CARROUSAL, a courſs of chariots and horſes, or . 


It conſiſts in a cavalcade of ſeveral 


— 


of all ſorts of commodities, the officers of 


it unworthy their care and attention to re- 


ide borwetid third fluted for! 


Carex ſignifies alſo a letter of defiance, or a chal- 
enge, to decide a controverſy, either in a tournament, ' 
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vanted by Des Cartes, and maintained by his diſciples 
OOO onde Cumagrea eee ap berry main 
M. Des Cartes, in order to account for the geleſtial 
appearances, ſuppoſes that the matter of the world was 
at firſt divided by the Almighty into ingumeradle xttle 
equal parts, each endued with an equal degree of motion, 
both about its own centet, arid Ködkatei in ſuch a man- 
ner, that this mattet comtituted a fluid, Te "alſo ſup- 
poſed, that ſeveral colleQiohs of this matter were endue 
with a motion about different points, 43 common cen- 
ters 3 Which points Were placed at equal Jitances, in ſuch 
a manner, that the matter found them conftitu ted different 
vortices, as he calls them.” He fatthet ſupþ6ſtd? that the 
firſt particles of matter became, by thoſe inteſtine motions, 
of a ſpherical figure, and conſequently compoſed globu] 
of feveral magnitudes; ad theſe he calls the matter of 
his ſecond element. 2 n 
„But the very ſmall particles which were rubbed off by 
the aforefuid motions, from the firſt particles of matter, 


and driven” violently many different Ways, made up a 
new matter, which He calls his firſt elemept,, And fince 


there would be more of this firlt element than was ſuſh- 
cient to fill the vacuitics between the globules of the ſe. 
cond element, he ſuppoſes that the remaining part woul 
be driven towards the centre, by the circular motion © 
theſe globules, which did, for that reaſon, recede from 
it: and this matter, being there amaſled in a ſphere, 
would, in the centre of 'every vortex, produce a body 
like the ſun ; which ſun being thus formed, and moving 
about its own axis, with the common matter of the vor 
tex, would neceſſarily throw out ſome parts of its matter, 
through the vacuitics of the globules of the ſecond ele- 
ment, conſtituting the vortex ; and this eſpecially, at 
ſuch places as are fartheſt from its poles, teceiving at the 
ſame time, by theſe poles, as much as it loſes in its equa- 
torial parts; and by this means it would be able to carry 
round with it thoſe globules that are neareſt, with a 
greater velocity, and thoſe that are remote with leſs: fo 
that thoſe globules, which are neareſt the centre of the 
ſun, muſt be leaſt; becauſe, were they greater or equal, 
they would, by reaſon of their velocity, have a greater 
centrifugal” force, and recede from the centre. Atid 
ſhould jt happen that any of theſe ſun-like bodies in the 
centers of the ſeveral vortices ſhould be ſo incruſted and 
weakened, as to be carried about the vortex of the true 
ſun; ſhould it happen to be of leſs ſolidity, or leſs mo- 
tion, than the globules towards the extremity of the ſolar 
vortex, it would deſcend towards the ſun, till it met with 
globules of the ſame ſolidity, and 1 * of the ſame de- 
gree of motion with itſelf; and being fixed there, it 
would for ever after be carried about by the motion of 
the vortex, without either 1 any nearer to, or 
receding farther from the ſun ; and ſo become a planet; 
Suppoſing all this, we are next to imagine that our 
ſyſtem was at firſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in the 
centre of each of which was a lucid ſpherical body; and 
that. fome of theſe, being gradually inchuflited, were 
ſwallowed up others, which were larger and more 
powerful, till at laſt they were all deſtroyed and ſwallow- 
ed up by the biggeſt ſolar vortex, except ſome few which 
were thrown off in right lines, from one vortex to an- 
other; and ſo became comets: and from hence it ap- 
ars, that thoſe planets which are neareſt the ſun, are 
eſs ſolid ; and that is alſo Des Cartes's reaſon why we 
ſee always the fame face of the moon; becauſe the hemi- 
ſphere, which is oppoſite to the ſun and the earth, is 
ſomewhat more ſolid than the other ; as alſo, becauſe the 
matter of the firſt element, which makes up the body of 


ry | the ſun, moves with à greater velocity the parts of the 


vortex, and the bodies ſwimming in it, than thoſe that are 
remorter : therefore thoſe planets which are nearer to 
the ſun, muſt finiſh their petiods ſooner than thoſe which 
are more remote from him. And the reaſon why the 
planets revolve round their axis is, becauſe, according to 
this hypotheſis, they wete lucid, ſun-like, and revolving 
bodies before. ws, 5 * 
'Yet, notwithſtanditg all this fine chimera, it is; 1. 
Certain, that a vortex, produced by the revolution of a 
ſphere about its axis, muſt be propagated in infinitum, if 


nothing hinder it: and therefore, ſince there muſt be as 


many vortices as there are fixed ſtars, one yortex —_ 
| CExrtalnly 


— 


to this is true in fact, the excentricity of Mercury. being 


5. A body, carried round in a vortex of the ſame den- 


* 4 
- * » Fs = 


certainly run into another, and every particle would be | and when well cured, are not exfily diftioguiſhable by the 


actuated by a motion compounded of that of all the cen- 
tral ſpheres ; which is abſurd, and contrary to that con- 
fancy, limitation, and uniformity,. which is obſerved in 
the phznomena of the heavenly bodies. | 


uſt preſs upon the exterior parts, and thereby perpe- 
tually impart ſomething of their motion to them; an 
therefore thoſe exterior parts of the vortex will be conti- 


nually leſſening ſome part of their motion, which being | vered. with a felt; their cloathing, two, Dire 
never reſtored, theſe parts muſt ſtill move flower and | cowls, two pair of hoſe, and à cloak, all 


flower, till at laſt all the motion will be quite de- 
R | 


3. According to this hypotheſis, each planet is of the their hearts fixed on 


fame denſity with the parts of the vortex in which it 
ſwims, being governed by the ſame laws of motion, and 
is, as it were, only ſome concreted-parts of the vortex. 
But the times of the periodical motion of bodies, carried 
found by a vortex, are in a. duplicate ratio of their diſtances 
from their centre; as Sic Iſaac Newton hath, demon- 
trated in Sect. IX. of his Principia, Whereas, the [QUAres 
of the times of the periodical, revolutions of the planets 
are as the cubes of their mean diſtance from the centre, 
or from the ſun : wherefore the planets cannot be carried 
round by a vortx. 12 aalndole las 
4. If a vortex run out in infinitum, then would a body 
carried round by it certainly deſcribe'a perfect circle, un- 
leſs ſomething lolid hindered it ; and therefore the greater 
the diſtance between thoſe folid bounds, or the larger the 
baſon be which contains the vortex, in reſpeCt of the or- 
dit of the body carried round in it, the nearer would this 
orbit be to a circle ; that is, the excentricity of the pla- 
nets neareſt the ſun would be leſs than that of thoſe 
which are more remote. Whereas the direct contr 


greater than that of Saturn. 


fity with it, would neceſſarily deſcribe a circle, to whoſe 
plane the axis of the central body, producing the circu- 
Jation of the fluid, would be Pave kh EE and yet there 
is not one planet to the plane of whoſe orbit the ſun's 
axis is perpendicular, | 

6. The comets have their orbits, not only oblique to, 
but ſometimes at right angles with, the plane of the eclip- 
tic; ſometimes the courſe of theſe comets is diametrically 
oppoſite to that of the ſun: they perſevere in their mo- 
tion, without any change. By lines drawn from them 
to the ſun, they deſcribe equal areas in equal times; and 


ſometimes they enter into the vortex of the ſun. All | 


which would be impoſſible, if the folar vortex moved 
round forcibly enough to carry theſe vaſt bodies of the 
planets along with it. | | 
CARTHAMUS, baſtard-ſaffron, in botany, a genus 
of plants with oval-pointed leaves, ſomewhat prickly 
about the edges, joined cloſe to the ſtalk, which is round, 
firm, and branched : on the tops grow large ſcaly heads, 
with ſaffron-coloured fiſtular flowers, ſtanding out from 
them: theſe are followed by ſmooth white ſeeds, of an 
oblong roundiſh ſhape, yet with four ſenſible corners, re- 
markably heavy, fo as to ſink in water. It is an annual 
plant, a native of Egypt, and cultivated in large quan- 
tity in ſome parts of Germany, on account of the uſes of 
its lowers in dying. It is ſometimes raiſed among our- 
felves; but the ſeeds, which are the part that has been 
chiefly made uſe of in medicine, ſeldom come to perfec- 
tion in this climate. | | | | 
The ſeeds of carthamus, freed from the ſhells, have an 
unctuous ſweetifh taſte, which on chewing them for a 
little time becomes acrid and difagreeable : they form an 
emulſion on trituration with water, and give out to ſpirit 
a little nauſeous acrid matter. They have been celebrated 
as a gentle cathartic, in doſes of a dram or two in ſub- 
ftance, and fix or eight drams in emulſion : but as they 
operate very ſlowly, and are apt, eſpecially when given 
in ſubſtance, to occaſion nauſea, ſtatulencies, and diſten- 
fions of the ſtomach ; their uſe has been laid aſide, 
and the colleges, both of London and Edinburgh, have 
now difcarded them from their catalogues of officinals. 
The flowers have been ſometimes employed as a co- 


| '  CARTH | 
2. Since the motion of the pants of the vortices neareſt | year 1080, by one Bruno. Their rules ace yery 
4 centre is ſwifter than that of the more remote, they 


d | without leave. They muſt not 


C AR 


nothing of 
x tincture fo reftifed 
„ INS Or Sas ers, 


eye from ſaffron, though they have 
10 21 give a deep 
irit, and a paler to water. 
Sofas. a 


hey are. not to go out of their cells, except to-chutc 
without leave of Fo ſuperior ; not ſpeał to any urch, 


Faker by moveable articulatipns, increaſes the yal ume of 
ome | 


N t n. 
leſs 


- 
- 


pliable and elaſtic, and ſo t | a 
after, having been compreſſed, or bent to,.,a certain 
bee z , but, | when, bene, beyond | that. , they 
_... - | | eds ban fc 
All that Winſlow has ſaid is comprehended iu the 

definition which Carolus Ant has given, of — 
in his anatomy. A cartilage, ſays he, is a part of the 
body which truly deſerves. the epithet. of ple. It 


is harder than the oth 2 but ſofter than the 
bones, white, ſmooth, rolithe » and phable, or flexible, 
The coheſion of its is different in 4 carti- 
lages; and no ſenſible cavity, cell, or bone, i 


ars in 
any part of its ſ 6 fmall paſſages for 
4 ann m 3 6 
- CARTILAGINOUS, ſomething belonging to, ot 
partaking of, the nature of a cartilage. +, _ 
CARTILAGINOUS Fifbes, or thoſe with cartilaginous 
fins, conſtitute a claſs or order of fiſhes, otherwiſe called 
chondropterygious. See the article CHoNDROPTERY- 
Gios. | | N 
CARTON, or CAx roox, in painting, a deſign drawn 
on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calked through, and 


| gh, a with t 
> x on the freſh plaſter of a wall to be painted in conſide 
eſco. | eſſenti 
CARTON is alfo uſed for a 5 2 coloured, for work- N, 
ing in moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. The cartons formerly it thoſe o 
Hampton-Count, but. now at the queen's palace, are de- oil is g 
ſigns of Raphael Urbin, intended for tapeſtry. | tive; 2 
CARTOUCHE, in architecture and ſculpture, an or- promot 
nament repreſenting a ſcroll of paper. It is uſually a fat of its f 
member, with wavings, to repreſent ſome inſcription, de- oil, nea 
vice, cypher, or ornament of armoury. They are, in u- the ſeed 
chiteRure, much the ſame as modillions; only theſe ar herb in 
ſet under the cornice in wainſcotting, and thoſe under the an ounce 
| cornice at the eaves of a houſe. 2 officinal 
CARTOUCHE, in the military art, a caſe of wood, about ed with 
three inches thick at the bottom, girt with marlin, hold- half a 
ing about four hundred muſket-balls, beſides fix or eight | CAR 
balls of iron, of a pound weight, to be fired out of a hv- cutting j 
bit, for the defence of a paſs, &c. CARI 
| A cartouche is fometimes made of a globular form, and CARI 
filled with a ball of a pound weight; and ſometimes it i piece of 
made for the guns, being of ball, of half or quarter pound us: 
weight, according to the nature of the gun, tied in Carv: 
form of a bunch of grapes, on a tompion of wood, in the lar 


1 over. Theſe were uſed in the room of partridg* alſo ſome! 
ot. | 18. 1180 | ſo 
 CARTOUCEE is alſo uſed to denote the ſame as a CY Open xa * 
tridge, See CARTRIDGE. . 1 1791.35 

| ARTRIDGE, in the military art, a caſe of paſte- 
board or parchment, holding the exact charge of a fut, 
arm. Thoſe for muſkets, carabines, and piſtols, bod 
both the powder and ball for the charge; and: thoſs ol 
cannon and mortars are uſually. in caſes of paſt 
board or tin; ſometimes of wood, half a foot long 


| 
| 
| 


Jouring drug for alimentary and. medicinal ſubſtances ; 
ky Bp I VOY, 


ada | to the caliber the pi 6. K ; 
| * | AE: CaRrTRIPG!) 


CARTRIDGE, in architecture, the ſame as cartouche. 
See CARTOUCHE, Joe b 423 

CarTRIDGE-Box, a caſe of wood or turned iron, co- 
yered with leather, l a dozen muſket cartridges. It 
is wore upon a belt, and hangs a little lower than the 
right pocket · hole. | % Lu 

CARUI, or CAR AWA, in botany, an umbelliferous 

ant, with ſtriated branched ſtalks, two or three feet 

ich, and finely divided leaves, ſet in pairs along a chan- 
nelled rib, every two of which ribs or pedicles croſs one 
another at their origin on the ſtalk: the ſeeds are ſmall, 
of a browniſh or blackiſh colour, flat on one ſide, con- 
yex and ſtriated on the other. It is a, native of the 
northern climates : in this kingdom it is rarely found 
wild ; but commonly cultivated in gardens for culi 
and confectionary as well as medicinal purpoſes. It is 
biennial. | 

Caraway-ſeeds are an uſeful ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive; of a e aromatic ſmell, and a 
moderately warm : they are given, in ſubſtance, 
from a ſcruple to a dram. The leaves have the ſame 
kind of flavour with the ſeeds, but are conſiderabl 
weaker and leſs grateful. The roots haye a — 
taſte, accompanied with a ſlight warmth, and very little 
ſmell. | 
The ſeeds give out the whole of their virtue, by mo- 
derate digeſtion, to rectiſied ſpirit ; for after the Gion of 
this menſtruum, prove inſipid and inodorous: the 
tincture taſtes ſtrongly of the cara ways, but their ſmell is 
in great meaſure covered by the menſtruum. The ſpirit, 
gently diſtilled off from the filtered liquor, brings over 
very little of the flayour of the caraways, leaving nearly 
all their active matter concentrated in the extract, which 

roves a very warm pungent aromatic. The colour, 
th of the tincture and extract, is a yellowiſh verging to 
een. 

Infuſions of the ſeeds in water are ſtronger in ſmell 
than the ſpirituous tincture, but much weaker in taſte : 
after repeated infuſion in freſh portions of water, they 
ſtill give a conſiderable taſte to ſpirit. The colour of the 
watery infuſions is a pale reddiſh brown. In diſtillation 
or evaporation, water elevates all the aromatic part of the 
caraways : the remaining extract is almoſt inſipid; and 
thus diſcovers, that in caraways there is leſs than in moſt 
of the other warm ſeeds of European growth, of a bitter- 
iſh or ungrateful matter joined to the aromatic. Along 
with the aqueous fluid there ariſes in diſtillation a very 
conſiderable quantity, about one ounce from thirty, of 
eſſential oil, of a bright yellow colour, ſmelling ſtrongly 
of the caraways ; in taſte hotter and more pungent than 
thoſe obtained from moſt of our other warm ſeeds ; this 
oil is given from one to five or ſix drops, as a carmina- 
tive ; and is ſuppoſed alſo to be of peculiar efficacy for 
promoting urine, to which it communicates ſome degree 
of its ſmell. The leaves of the plant afford likewiſe an 


oil, nearly ſimilar, both in colour and quality, to that of | 


the ſeeds, but in far leſs quantity: ſixteen pounds of the 
herb in flower, ſtripped from the ſtalks, yielded ſcarcely 
an ounce, The ellential oil of the ſeeds is directed as an 
officinal ; as alſo a cordial water, pretty ſtrongly flavour- 
ed with them by drawing off a gallon of proot ſpirit from 
half a pound of the caraways. ; 
CARVING, that —. 
cutting in wood. See the article SCULPTURE, 

CARUM. See CARUl. | 

 CARUNCULA, in anatomy, à term denoting a little 
= of fleſh, and applied to ſeveral parts of the body, 

us ; 
_ CaruncyLa LACRYMALIS, a little eminence ſituated 
in the larger angle, or canthus of the eye, where there are 
alſo ſometimes hairs and certain little glands. According 
to ſome anatomiſts, they help to keep the two punda 
open when the eyes are ſhut. ' 

Caxunculz MyRTIFORMES, fleſhy knobs about the 

ze of a myrtle-berry, which owe their origin to the 
breaking of the hymen, and therefore not to be found in 
ſubjects in which that membrane exiſts entire. They are 
two, three, or four in number, and are placed where the 
lymen was, | 
ARUNCULZE PAPILLARES, or MAMILLARES, little 


- 299" 


| 


| 


of ſculpture which regards | 


CAR 


n the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys. 
ee the articles PELy3s and Kipu EV. 


CaruUNculz CUuTICULAREs ALZ, the ſame. with 
n See NymPHA. 0 1 | 
; CARUNCLES, in the urethra, le from a 
gonorrhea, or an ulceration of the urethra, may be te- 
moved by introducing the bougie or wax-candſe. See + 
N AN pr. 3% 12 
A „in medicine, a ſudden depriyation of ſe 
and motion, affecting the whole A ry 994 | ” 
Hippocrates ſays, that though a carus is a privation of 


Lſenſe and motion, yet the faculty of reſpiration is not at 


all Ajured; and that it is cauſed by an affection of the 
fore-part of the brain only, the middle ventricle of the 


nary brain alſo ſuffering, by conſent of parts, ſo as to diſturb 


che actions of the rational faculty: but if this carus or 
ſopor oppreſſes reſpiration. to ſo violent a degree, as the 
patient cannot breathe without great efforts, as thoſe who 
ſnore under a deep ſleep, it is called apoplexy ; the ſolu- 
tion of which is generally ſucceeded by a. paraphlegy : 
but a carus is generally followed by a good ſtate of health, 
It is ſometimes taken for a heavy and profound ſleep ; 
from which it is difficult to be raiſed. This carus differs 


little from a lethargy, See the article LzTHAaRGv. 


 CARYATIDE „ or CaRIATEs, in architecture, a 
kind of order of columns or pilaſters, under the figure of 
women, dreſſed in long robes, after the manner of the 
Carian people, and ſerving inſtead of columns to ſupport 
the entablement. | , 

The Caryatides ſhould always have their legs pretty 
cloſe to each other, and even acroſs, or one athwart the 
other; their arms laid flat to their bodies, or to the head; 
and as little ſpread as poſſible: when they are inſulated, 
they ſhould never have any great weight to ſupport ; and 
they ought always to appear in characters proper to the 
place they are uſed in. | | 

CARYOCOSTINUM, in pharmacy, an electuary 
chiefly prepared of cloves, white coſtus, ginger, cummin- 
ſeeds, &c. much recommended for purging choler, and 
breaking away obſtructions of cachectic conſtitutions 3 
alſo an excellent purge for ſtrong people. | 

CARYOPHYLLATA, Avens; or. herb-benet, a 
roughiſh plant, with dark-coloured winged leaves, re- 
ſembling. thoſe of agrimony, and pentapetalous yellow 
flowers, ſtanding in ten-leaved cups on the tops of the 
branches, followed each by a round cluſter of hairy ſeeds 
with hooked tails: the roots are ſlender, full of fibres, of 
a dark browniſh colour on the outſide, and reddiſh with- 
in. It is perennial, grows wild in woods and hedges, 
and is found in flower greateſt part of the ſummer, 

The root of the avens has been employed as a gentle 
ſtyptic, corroborant, and ſtomachic; and for theſe inten- 
tions continues, not undeſervedly, of ſome eſteem in 


foreign countries, though very little regarded among us. 


It has a mildly auſtere ſomewhat aromatic taſte ; and a 
very pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the clove kind, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring, and when produced in dry warm 
ſoils: ſuch as is the growth of cloſe, ſhady, moiſt places, 
has little and often nothing of this flavour. 

CARYOPHYLLUS, the pink, in botany, the ſame 
with the dianthus of Linnæus. See the article DiAx- 
THUS. 

CaRYoOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS, the clove-tree, com- 
mon in ſeveral iſlands of the Eaſt Indies. The cloves, 
which are the only part known to us, are properly the 
cups of the unopened flowers. In ſhape they ſomewhat 
reſemble a ſhort thick ſquare nail, of a ruſty colour in- 
clining to black: in the inſide of each clove are found a 
ſtylus and ſtamina, with their apices: at the larger end 
ſhoot out, from the four angles, four little points like a 
ſtar, in the middle of which is a round ball, of a lighter 
colour than the reſt, compoſed of four ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded petala of .the 
flower. The tree is one of thoſe, whoſe flower is pro- 
duced above the rudiments of the fruit: the ripe fruit, 
ſometimes brought into Europe under the name of anto- 
phyllus, is marked on the top with the remains. of the 
flower; it is about the ſize and ſhape of an olive, and 


| contains, under a thin blackiſh ſhell, a hard kernel of 


the ſame colour, which has a deep longitudinal ſeam on 
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one ſide. The cloves are ſaid to be cured by expoſing 


them to ſmoke, and afterwards drying them in the ſun. 


The clove has a ſtrong agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 
hot, very pungent taſte : it is one of the hotteſt and moſt 
acrid of the ſubſtances of the aromatic claſs, and as ſuch 


is often uſed, not only internally, but as an external ſti- 


with the clove itſelf; but being far weaker, in ſmell as 


well as in taſte, it is very rarely applied to any medicinal 
purpoſes, and is now ſcarcely ever to be met with in the 


ſhops. 

The clove is remarkably diſpoſed to imbibe humidity; 
and when robbed of its dive parts, by infuſion in men- 
ſtrua or diſtillation, and afterwards mixed with freſh 
cloves; it regains from them a conſiderable ſhare both of 
taſte and ſmell. The Dutch, through whoſe hands this 


ſpice is brought to us, have often practiſed this abuſe; | 


which, however, may be eaſily diſcovered ; for thoſe 
cloves which have once loſt their virtue, continue always 
not only weaker than the reſt, but likewiſe of a much 
paler colour. Bow 
 TinQures of cloves in reQified ſpirit are of a dark 
reddiſh brown colour, of no great ſmel}, but of a highl 


acrid taſte: if the quantity of fpirit be confiderable, it 


leaves the clove deprived of all its virtue. On inſpiſſating 
the filtered tinctute, the ſpirit which diſtils is found to 


have very little impregnation from the ſpice : the remain- | 


ing extract, nevertheleſs, does not diſcover ſo much ſmel] 
as the clove in ſubſtance, but its taſte is exceſſively pun - 
gent and fiery. The quantity of this burning extract 
amounts to about one third the weight of the clove. 
Digeſted or infuſed in water, they impregnate the li- 


quor more ſtrongly with their ſmell than they do ſpirit, 


but not near ſo much with their taſte : after repeated in- 
fuſion in water, they impart ſtill a confiderable tincture 
to rectified ſpirit. In dillillation with water, they give 
over, very ſlowly, near one ſixth their weight of eſſential 
oil; when catefully diſtilled, colourleſs; by age, chang- 
ing to a yellow, and at length to a reddiſh brown colour; 
when drawn with a ſtrong fire, proving often of this co- 
Tour at firſt ; ſmelling ſtrongly of the cloves; but in 
taſte only moderately pungent, much leſs ſo than the 
fpirituous extract, Neither the remaining clove nor de- 
coction have any conſiderable taſte; the pungency of this 
ſpice ſeeming to depend, not on the volatile or fixed parts 
feparately, but on the combination of the tyo. 

The oil of cloves commonly met with in the ſhops, 
and purchaſed from the Dutch, is indeed highly acrimoni- 
@us : but this oil is plainly not the genuine diſtilled oil 
of the clove; for notwithſtanding its being more pungent 
than that which cloves afford by the common proceſs of 
diftillation, it contains a large admixture, oftentimes 
half its weight or more, of an inſipid expreſſed oil, as ap- 
pears upon treating it with rectified ſpirit, which diſſolves 
the pungent aromatic matter, and leaves the groſs inſipid 
oil. It is probably from an admixture of the refinous 

art of the clove, that this ſophiſticated oil receives both 
its acrimony and high colour. Freſh cloves are ſaid to 
yield a high coloured, thick, fragrant oil, upon expreſ- 
fion : poſſibly the common oil of cloves, brought from 
the ſpice iſlands, is no other than this oil, diluted with 
inſipid ones. The college of London ſeems to require 
both the common and the genuine oil to be kept in the 
ſhops, making eſſential oil of cloves both an article of 
the materia medica and an officinal preparation : perhaps 
the common oil, as being moſt pungent, is beſt adapted 
for ſome external purpoſes, as the genuine doubtleſs is for 
thoſe of an internal aromatic. 


* CarYoPHILLUs Ruber, the clove july-flower, or gilli- 


flower, in botany, is the name of a plant with many 
ſmooth, round, jointed ſtalks, and gramineous leaves of a 
bluiſh-green colour, ſtanding in pairs at the joints : the 
flower is compoſed of five petals, narrow at the baſes, 
broad and jagged at the top, ſet in an oblong 92 han 
cup, which is covered at the bottom with four ſhort 


ſcales, forming as it were a ſecondary cup: after the 
flower has fallen, the calyx becomes a covering to a 
number of ſmall, flat, wrinkled, black ſeeds. It is pe- 
rennial, and ſaid to have been a native of Italy, 

Several varieties of theſe flowers are cultivated in gar- 


„ — P 7 


mulant. The _ lus has the ſame kind of flavour 


| 


dens; but the ſort principally uſed in medicine 4 
deep crimſon colour, and of a pleaſant nt eo of 8 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the clove deſcribed in the 
preceding article. hey are chiefly valued for the f v4 
| fme}}, which is readily extracted by infufion in A 
and difſipated even by light coction. Three pounds N 
the freſh flowers, clipped from their heels, commiltiledte 
by infuſion in a cloſe veſſel for a night, a gratefaty 
| moderately ftrong ſmell, and a deep red colour, to « ht 
or nine pints of water; which, with a proper quantity or 
fine fugar, forms a very agreeable ſyru f. te 
On diftiſting the freſh flowers with water, the digg 
liquor proves confiderably impregnated with their fa: 
grance. ReQtihed: ſpirit, digeſted” on the flowers,” ye: 
ceives a much paler tinQure than the watery liquors 
but extracts the whole of their active matter. In diff 
lation the ſpirit elevates much leſs than the water, 
CARYOTA, in botany, a genus of plants; the male 
and female flowers of which are produced in fepatits 
parts of the ſame fpadrx ; the corolla is divided into th 
hollow, lanceolated ſegments ; the ſtamina are riumert 
| filaments, longer than the corolla; the anthers Yr 
linear; the corolla in the female flower is divided ig 
two very ſmall acuminated ſegments ; * the fruit is* 
round berry, rome a ſingle cell; the ſeeds are two, 
large, oblong, rounded on one fide, and flatted on the 
ot i ; : | (003 1-79], 
| CASCABEL, the knob or button at the end of the 
breech of a cannon. See the article CAN NO. 0 
CASCADE, a ſteep fall of water from a higher into a 
lower place. * 2 
CASCANS, in fortification, holes in ſorm of wells 
ſerving as entries to gallerics to give vent to the enemies 
mines. * e 
CASCARILLA, or EL EUTHERIA. See the arti 
 ELEUTHERI1A. oO yarns 
| CASE, Cafes, among grammarians, implies the differ. 
ent inflextons or terminations of nouns, ſerving to expreſs 
the different relations they bear to each other, and to ths 
things they repreſent. "On 
There is great diverſity among grammarians, will 
regard to the nature and number of caſes ;' they generall, 
find ſix, even in moſt of the modern languages, whis 
| they call the nominative, genitive, dative, accuſative,v6- 
cative, and ablative; but this ſeems in compliance with 
their own ideas of the Greek and Latin, which they 
transfer to their own languages. Thetermination is not ti 
ſole criterion of a caſe ; for tho' ſome authors reckon five 
caſes of nouns in the Greek, and fix in the Latin, ye 
ſeveral of theſe caſes are frequently alike: as the genitive 
and dative ſingular of the firſt and fifth declenſions of the 
Latin; the dative and ablative plural of all the declen- 
ſions, &c. the genitive and dative dual of the Greek, &x. 
The Engliſh and many other modern languages ex- 
preſs the various relations, not by changes in the termi- 
nations, as the ancients, but by the appoſition of articles; 
it is certainly wrong to ſay, that of a father is the genitive 
caſe of father, and to a father the dative; for of and 1 
are no part of the word father, they are only articles of 
modifications, which ſhew the different relation of the 
word father, . © 4 155 
C Ask, among printers, denotes a floping frame, di- 
vided into ſeveral compartments, containing a number of 
types or letters of the ſame kind. Ny 
| From theſe compartments the compoſitor takes out 
each letter as he wants it, to compoſe a page or form. 
Thus they ſay a caſe of Pica, of Greek, &c. 7 
CasE-HARDENING, a method of preparing iron, fo 
as to render its outer ſurface hard, and capable of refiſt- 
ing any edged tool. | 7 
his is a leſſer degree of ſteel- making, and is practiſed 
by 1 caleination, or cementation in an oven, er 
other cloſe veſſel, ſtratified with charcoal and powdered 
hoofs and horns of animals, ſo as to exclude the air. See 
STEEL. = | . 
CAsE-Shor, in the military art, muſket- ball, ſtones, 
old iron, &c. put into cafes, and ſhot out of great guns. 
CASEMENT, or CAS EMA TRE, in architecture, 2 


| hollow moulding, which ſome architects make one fixth 


of a circle, and others one fourth. 


CASE- 


CASEMATE, or Cazremare, in fortification ; ſee 
the article CAZEMATE, ' ; ; 8 
CASERN, in fortification, lodgings built 
towns, generally near the rampart, or in the wa 
of the town, for lodging the ſoldiers of the garriſon. | 
There are uſually two beds in each caſern for fix ſol- 
tiers to lie, who mount the guard alternately ; the third 
part bein 'always on duty. n of gone 552 
CASES RESERVED, in the polity of the Roman 
church, atrocious crimes, the abſolution of which is re- 
ſerved by the ſuperiors to themſelves or their vicars. 
CASH, in the commercial ſtyle, ſignifies the ſtock of 
money which a merchant, trader, or banker, has at his 
diſpoſal in order to trade. Thus we ſay, the caſh of 
{uch a banker amounts to ten, twenty, or thirty thouſand 
nds. | 9 82 
Cam-Boo. See the article Book-KEETING. 
CASHEW-NUT, the fruit of the acajou-tree, reck- 
oned by Linnzus'a ſpecies of anacardium. See the ar- 
ticles ACAJOU and ANACARDIUM,. 
CASHIER, a perſon who is entruſted with the caſh 
of ſome public company. See the articles CasH# and 
COMPANY. Sy a 25 1 C4 
CASIA, in botany, the ſame with oſyris. See OsY- 


RIS. * 5 ee 

CASING of Timber. wort, among builders, is the plaſ- 
tering a houſe all over on the outſide with mortar, and 
then ſtriking it while wet by a ruler. with the corner of a 
trowel, to make it reſemble the joints -of free-ſtone. 
Some direct it to be done upon heart laths, becauſe the 
mortar would, in a little time, decay the ſap laths ; and 
to lay on the mortar in two thickneſſes, viz. a ſecond 
before the firſt is dx. 

CASK, a veſſel of capacity for preſerving liquors of 
livers kinds, and alſo ſometimes dry goods, as ſugar, al- 
monds, &c. | | 

A caſk of ſugar is a barrel of that commodity, contain- 
ing from eight to eleven hundred. weight. A caſk of al- 
monds is about three hundred weight. 1 

A caſk in ſtaves, that of which all the ſtaves are ready 
prepared, and want only to be joined and hooped. They 
ze often ſhipped thus on board the veſſels deſigned for 
the American iſlands, becauſe they take leſs room, and 
can be eaſily made up there. v1 

CASSAVI, or Cass Ap, the ſame with the 
of Linnzus, See the article JATROPHA. © ( | 

Of the root of this plant, which is oblong and thick, 
the Americans make a kind of bread, ſaid to be a whole- 
ſome and nouriſhing food. 

CASSIA, Caryophyllata, the bark of a tree of the clove 
tind, brought from the iſland 'of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
ther parts of the Weſt-Indies ; rolled up in quills, like 
cnnamon, but ſomewhat thinner, rougher on the outſide, 
ad of a darker ruſty brown colour. | 

This bark is a warm aromatic, nearly of the ſame kind 
of ſmell and taſte with the clove ſpice, but weaker, and 
vith a little admixture, as it were, of the cinnamon fla- 
our, It agrees nearly with cloves alſo in regard to the 
bility and volatility of its active principles. Tinctures 
it in rectiſied ſpirit, ſmell and taſte ſtrongly of the 
rk: the watery infuſions are conſiderably impregnated 
th its ſmell, but have very little of its taſte. On in- 
lating the ſpirituous tincture, the ſpirit which diſtils 
s little or nothing of irs flavour: the remaining extract 
wells lightly of the bark, and proves in taſte very hot 
l pungent, though much leſs ſo than the ſpirituous 
uract of cloves. In diftillation with water, it yields a 
cy ſmall portion of eſſential oil, nearly ſimilar in flavour 
oil of cloves, but more pungent than the genuine oil 
tat ſpice : the remaining decoction is ungratefully 
lere and bitteriſh, | 
A bark of the ſame kind is ſometimes brought from the 
. Indies under the name of. culitlawan, or culilawan, 
Jaccan comppund word, of which the Latin cortex 
Y9Phylioides, or clove bark, is ſaid to be a tranſlation. 
bat diſtinguiſhed in Europe by the name of calilawan, 
ticker than the other, and in colour approaches ſome- 
i more to cinnamon, but ſcarcely differs in ſmell or 


— —— 
places 


jatropha 


e. N | 1748 
The ſame with this appears likewiſe to be the carabac- 


I; 
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CAS 
| cloves, but very temperate and grateful, and in coldur 
having a great reſemblance to cinnamon; and which, he 
ſays, e made uſe of with great nefit in decoction, for 
correcting the acrimony and 8 diſſolution of the 
_ and for ſtrengthening the ſtomach and promoting 
on + norte An Sn . 
 Rumphius obſerves, that the outer and ininęr barks, and 
the barks of different parts of the tree, lier ſome what 
in colour and in taſte from one ahothet ; whence, pro- 
bably, ſuch differences as may have been obſerved i 
thoſe brought under different names into Europe, A. 
that the bark of the root approaches both in appearance 
and in flavour to ſaſſafras, for which it was, in Batavia, 
frequently ſubſtituted, 
ASSIA, Fiſlularis, a hard woody cylindrical pod of a 
grows. ſpontaneouſly 


tree reſembling the walnut, which 
in Egypt and the warmer parts of the 2 and 
into the W 


has been thence introducec | | 
or Canes are about an inch in diameter; and 


4 


The pods 


a foot or more in length ; externally, of a dark brown 
colour, ſomewhat wrinkled; with a large ſeam runni 
the whole length upon one fide, and another leſs viſible 


on the oppoſite one; internally, of a pale yellowiſh co- 


lour, divided by thin tranſverſe woody plates into a num- 
ber of little cells, containing each a flattiſh oval ſeed, with 
a ſoft black pulp. 

The pulp of caſſia has aſweetiſh taſte; followed by 
more or leſs of an ungrateful kind of acrimony. The 
caſſia of the Eaſt-Indies has a more agreeable ſweetneſs, 
and leſs acrimony than that of the Weſt; and hence the 
former is univerſally preferred : they may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from one another by the eye; the oriental canes being 
ſmaller, ſmoother, and thinner rined, and their pulp of a 
deeper ſhining black colour than the occidental. The 
lighter canes of either ſort, and thoſe in which the ſeeds 
rattle on being ſhaken, are generally rejected: in theſe, 
indeed, the pulp has become dry, but it does not ne- 
ceſſarily follow that it is damaged: it loſes nothing in 
drying but its aqueous humidity ; and by. this loſs it 
ſhould ſeem to be effectually ſecured from growin 
mouldy or ſour, inconvenienees to which in its — 
ſtate ir is vety ſubject. Land = 3-000 

The pulp of caſſia, whether moiſt or dry, diſſolves both 
in water and in rectified ſpirit z readily in the former, 
ſlowly and difficultly in the latter, and not totally in 
either: the part which remains undiſſolved appears to be 
of little or no activity. It is uſually extracted by boilin 
the bruiſed pods in water, and evaporating the ſtrai 
ſolution to a due conſiſtence : the exhaling vapour carries 
off nothing conſiderable of the caſſia. As it is v ap 


to grow ſour in keeping, only ſmall quantities ſhould 
aſſia, in doſes of a few drams, is a gentle laxative ol 


prepared at a time. 
good uſe in coſtive habits, in inflammatory caſes where 
purgatives of the more acrid or irritating kind can have 
no place; and, as Geoffrey cbſerves, in the painful ten- 
ſion of the belly which ſometimes follows the imprudent 
uſe of antimonials. It is rarely given in ſuch doſes as to 
have the full effect of a cathartic; the quantity neceſſary 
for this purpoſe, an ounce and a half or two ounces, being 
apt to nauſeate the ſtomach, and produce flatulencies an 
gripes, eſpecially if the caſſia is not of a very good kind: 
mild aromatics, and dilution with warm liquors, are the 
beſt correctives. | 

It is ſometimes actuated with the ſtronger purgatives, 
or with the antimonial emetics ; of which laſt it is ſaid 
by ſome to diminiſh the activity ſo far, that four grains 
and a half of the tartarum emeticum may be taken in a 
decoction of caſſia, by thoſe who can bear but one grain. 
and a half of the antimonial preparation by itſelf, It is 
often joined alſo as an auxiliary to the milder purgatives, 
as cryſtals of tartar, tamarinds, and manna; and of theſe, 
particularly of the latter, it is ſuppoſed to increaſe the ca- 
thartic virtue; a mixture of four drams of caſſia and one 
and a half or two of manna, being ſaid to purge as much 
as twelve drams of caſſia or thirty-two of manna by them- 
ſelves, Ee 

It is obſervable, that during the uſe of cafſia, the urine 
appears frequently of a green colour, and ſometimes, 
where the quantities taken are conſiderable, of a dark 


a of Baglivi; which he deſcribes as being in taſte like 


brown or blackiſh. 
| 


Cass1A 


Cars Lignza, the bark of a tree of the cinnamon- | 
kind, brought from the Eaft-Indies ; exactly reſembling 
cinnamon in appearance, but diſtinguiſhable by its break- 
ing ſhort or ſmooth, while cinnamon breaks fibrous or 
ſhivery, like wood. Jan Ng 
This bark reſembles cinnamon in aromatic flavour as 

well as in external appearance ; but differs in being 

\ weaker,” or containing leſs active matter, and in its 
abounding with a viſcous mucllaginous ſubſtance. Che w- 
ed, it allles as it were in th e mouth into a kind of 
flime : ered and boiled in water, it renders a con- 
fiderable quantity of the fluid thick and glutinous, ſo as 
to concrete on cooling into the conſiſtence of a jelly. 

ReQikfied ſpirit of wine, digeſted on the bark, diffolves 
and extracts its aromatic matter; the powder retaining 
its mucilage,: ſo as to form a jelly with water as at firſt. 

The aromatic part may be feparmted alſo by diſtillation 
with water; in which proceſs, if a large quantity of 
caſſia is uſed, a ſmall portion of eſſential oil may be col- 
lected. The ſpicy principle of the caſſia, thus freed from 
the mucilage, in the form of ſpirituous tincture, or ſpiri- 
tuous extract, or diſtilled water, or eſſential oil, appears 
the ſame with that of cinnamon; provided, in regard to 
the diſtilled fluids, that they have not received an em- 
pyreumatic taint in the operation, an inconvenience to 
which they are very ſubject on account of the mucilagi- 
nous matter ſwelling up and burning to the veſſel. 

Caſſia lignea was employed by the ancients as a ſucce- 
daneum to cinnamon, of which it was reckoned equiva- 
lent to half its own quantity. At preſent it is not un- 
frequently mixed with that ſpice in the ſhops, but is 
ſcarcely ever made uſe of under its own name. Lewis's 
Hiftory of the Materia Medica. 

CASSINE, the caffia-berry-tree, in botany, a genus 

of plants, the flower of which is patent, divided into five 
fuboval, obtuſe ſegments larger than the cup ; the fruit is 
a roundiſh berry with three cells, containing ſolitary 
ſuboval ſeeds. This plant is uſed in South America in 
the ſame manner as tea. 
CASSIOPEIA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, ſituated oppoſite to the great bear 
on the other fide of the pole. The ſtars of this conſtella- 
tion, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are thirteen ; in Tycho's 
twenty-eight; and in Mr, Flamſtead's fifty-fix. 

In the year 1572, a remarkable new ſtar appeared in 
this conſtellation, ſurpaſſing Sirius or Lyra in brightneſs 
and magnitude. It appeared even bigger than Nee, 
which at that time was near his perigee, and by ſome 
was thought equal to Venus, when ſhe is in her greateſt 
luſtre; but in a month it began to diminiſh in luſtre, 
and in about eighteen months entirely diſappeared. 

CASSITERIA, in the hiſtory of foffils, a genus of 
cryſtals, the figures of which are influenced by an admix- 
ture of ſome particles of tin. | 

The caſſiteria are of two kinds: the whitiſh pellucid 
caſſiterion, and the brown caffiterion ; the firſt is a toler- 
ably bright and pellucid cryſtal, and ſeldom ſubject to the 
common blemiſhes of cryſtal, It is of a perfeQ and re- 

ular form, in the figure of a quadrilateral pyramid ; and 

is found in Deyonſhire and Cornwall principally. The 

brown caſſiterion is like the former in figure: it is of a 

very ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface ; and is alfo found in great 
plenty in Devonſhire and Cornwall. | 

CASSOCK, or CassULA, a kind of robe or gown, 
wore over the reſt of the habit, particularly by the 


clergy. 
. The word caſſock comes from the French, caſaque, an 


horſeman's coat ; ſome derive that again from the gar- | 


ment of the Coflacs. 

CASSOWARY, in ey makes a diſtin 
genus of birds, of the order of the gallinæ; the characters 
of which are theſe: its feet have each three toes, all placed 
forward ; and its head is ornamented with a kind of bony 
comb and naked wattles. - | 

There is only one ſpecies of this genus, which is a ro- 
buſt, large, and thick bird, meafuring four feet and an 
half when it ſtretches out its neck. Ae. £0 

CASSMUNAR, in the materia medica, is the root of 
an Eaſt-India plant, of which we have no certain ac- 

count; brought over in irregular ſlices of various forms, 


' t mild aromatic, moderately warm, lightly } 
* y ghtly bitter 


| deep ſaffron colour. Lewis's Hiffory 


2 pate is marked — circles, and of a 

iſh colour: the inter art is 
yellow. | * 0 Tee 108 ee 
This root was introduced ſome time ago by Maree, 
as a medicine of uncommon effi in bytteric, epiley, | 
tic, paralytic, and other nervous diſorders. At preſent ; 
is ſometimes employed as a ſtomachic ; but its uſe ig 4 
yet become ſo general as it ſeenis to deſerve. — 
ih; 


| ſomewhat reſembling ginger. Its virtues 
tracted in perfection by reftified ſpirit, and, on = wh 
off the menſtruum from the filtered tincture, remain Con. 
centrated in the inſpiflated maſs, which ſmells 
ably, and impreſſes on the organs of taſte a grat 
teriſhneſs, and a durable glowing warmth, not a 
pungent heat. Both the tincture and extract 


* 


are of z 


of the Materia J 
dica. Ane 


CASTANEA, the cheſnut - tree, in „n gen 
of trees, whoſe characters are : the flower is of the amen. 
taceous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtaminz, 
ariſing from a five -Ieaved cup, and fixed to aflender ca. 
pillament, or axis. Theſe are the male flowers, but the 
fruit grows on other parts of the tree; theſe are roundi, 
echinated, and open into four parts, and contain chef, 
| nuts with their kernels. | IVES, 
M. Tournefort has enumerated four, and Mr. Miller 
five ſpecies of caſtanea. | — 
| Theſe trees are propagated: by planting them in 
| bruary, in beds of freſh, undunged earth: the beſt out 
for ſowing are ſuch as are brought from Portugal and 
Spain, and are commonly ſold in winter for eating, pro. 
vided they are not kiln-dried, which is generally the cafe 
of thoſe brought from abroad, which is done to prevent 
their ſprouting or rooting in their paſſage z therefore, if 
they cannot be procured freſh from the tree, it will be 
much better to uſe thoſe of the growth of England, whith- 
are full as good to ſow, for timber or beauty, as any of 
the foreign nuts, though their fruit are much ſmaller 
theſe ſhould be preſerved until the ſeaſon for ſowing, in 
ſand, where mice, or other vermin, cannot come to 
them, otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy them. Before 
you ſet them, it will be proper to put them into water, to 
try their goodneſs, which is known by their ponderolity ; 
| . 
| thoſe of them that ſwim upon the ſurface. of the water 
ſhould be rejected, as good for nothing; but ſuch as fink 
to the bottom you may be ſure are good. | 
In April theſe nuts will appear above ground; you 
muſt, therefore, obſerve to keep them clear from weeds, 
eſpecially while young: in theſe beds they may remain 
for two years, when you ſhould remove them into 
nurſery, at a wider diſtance. The beſt ſeaſon for tin. 
planting theſe trees is either in October, or the latter end 
of February; but October is the beſt ſcaſon : the diſtance 
they ſhould have in the nucſery, is three feet, ro fron 
row, and one foot in the rows. . 
After wk remained three or four years in the nu- 
ſery, they will be fit for tranſplanting, either in tous, 
for avenues to a houſe, or in quarters, for wilderve!s 
| plantations ; but if you intend them for timber, it 
much the better method to fow them in furrows, 1 
praiſed for oaks, &c, and let them remain unremored; 
for theſe trees are apt to have a downright tap too, 
which being hurt by tranſplanting, is often a check u 
their upright growth, and cauſes them to ſhoot ov 
into lovers branches, as is the caſe with the oak, ws: 
nut, &c. | 8 | 
' CASTANET, a muſical inftrument of the pullat 
kind, wherewith the Moors, Spaniards, and Bohemian, 
accompany their dances, ſarabands, and guitars, ſeri! 
only to direct the time. 
It conſiſts of two little round pieces of wood, dried and 
hollowed, in the manner of a ſpoon ; the conchpwtn 
| wheteof are placed one on another, faſtened ww ®f 
thumb, and beat, from time to time, with the midi 
finger, to direct their motions and cadences: they os 
beat eight or nine times in the ſpace of a meafure, ot 
| cond of a minute. | Nn po 
CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity: or charge 
Poland: the caſtellans are ſenators of the kingdom, 


ſome cut tranſverſely and others longitudinally : the cor- 
| : 1 


. 
— — — 


ſenators only of the lower claſs, who, in diets, * 


ts, behind the palatines, or great ſenators. They are 
12 of lieutenants of provinces, and command a part, 
of the palatinate under the palatine. . 

CASTILLAN, or CAsTILT ANR, a gold coin, current 
in Spain, and worth fourteen rials and fixteen deniers, 

CAasSTILLAN is alſo a weight uſed in Spain for weigh- 
ing gold. It is the hundredth part of a pouhd Spaniſh 


eight. | | 
Y What they commonly wall a weight of gold in Spain, 
is always underſtood of the caſtillan. | 

CASTING, in foundery, the running of a metal into 
a mould, prepared for that purpoſe. | 

CasTING of Lead is the uſing a frame, or mould, co- 
vered with ſand, to caſt the lead into ſheets, 

CASTING of Metals, of Letters, Bells, Figures, &c. See 
the article FOUNDERY. _ | 

CASTING in Sand or Earth is the running of metals be- 
tween two frames, or moulds, filled with ſand or eatth, 
wherein the figure that the metal is to take has been im- 

reſſed en creux, by means of the pattern. | 

CASTING, among ſculptors, implies the taking of 
caſts and impreffions of figures, buſts, medals, leaves, &c. 

The method of taking of caſts of figures and buſts, as 
at preſent praCtiſed, is moſt generally by the uſe of plaſter 
of Paris; or, in other words, alabaſter calcined by a gentle 
heat. The advantage of uſing this ſubſtance preferably 
to others, conſiſts in this, that notwithſtanding a ſlight 
calcination reduces it to a pulverine ſtate, it becomes 
again a tenacious and optering body, by being moiſtened 
with water, and afterwards ſuffered to dry; by whi=h 
means either a concave or a convex figure may be given 
by a proper mold or model toit when wet, and retained 
by the hardneſs it acquires when dry : and from theſe 
qualities, it is fitted to the double uſe of making both 
caſts, and molds for forming thoſe caſts. The plaſter is 
to be had ready prepared of thoſe who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to ſell it; and the only care is to ſee that it is ge- 
nuine. 

The particular manner of making caſts depends on the 
form of the ſubje& to be taken. Where there are no 
projecting parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy; as likewiſe 
where there are ſuch as form only a right or any greater 
angle with the principal ſurface of the body: but where 
parts project in leſſer angles, or form a curve inclined 
towards the principal ſurface of the body, the work is 
more difficult. We ſhall therefore firſt explain thoſe parti- 
culars of the manner which are general to all kinds; and 
then point out the extraordinary methods to be uſed 
where difficulties occur. 

The firſt ſtep to be taken is the forming the mold 
which is, indeed, done by much the ſame means as the 
caſt is afterwards made in it. In order to this, if the 
original or model be a baſs-relief, or any other piece of a 
lat form, having its ſurface firſt well greaſed, it muſt be 

on a proper table, or other ſuch ſupport, and ſur- 
rounded by a frame, the ſides of which muſt be at ſuch 
a diſtance from it, as will allow a proper thickneſs for 
the ſides of the mold. A due quantity of the plaſter, 
that is, what will be ſufficient to cover and riſe to ſuch 
a thickneſs as may give ſufficient ſtrength to the mold, as 
aſo to fill the hollow betwixt the frame and the model, 
muſt be moiſtened with water, till it be juſt of ſuch con- 
liſtence as will allow it to be poured upon the model, 
which ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible: ſor it muſt not 
de delayed after the water is added to the plaſter, which 
would otherwiſe concrete or ſet, ſo as to become more 
troubleſome in the working, or unfit to be uſed. The 
whole muſt then be ſuffered to remain in this condition, 
ul the plaſter has attained its hardneſs ; and then the 
frame being taken away, the p tory caſt or mold 
thus formed, may be taken off from the ſubject entire. 

Where the model or original ſubject is of a round or 
erect form, a different method muſt be purſued; and the 
mold muſt be divided into ſeveral pieces: or if the ſub- 
ect confiſts of detached and projecting parts, it is fre- 
quently moſt expedient to caſt ſuch parts ſeparately ; and 
afterwards join them together. 

jo 

Where the original fubject or model forms a round, 
r ſpheroid, or any part of ſuch round or ſpheroid, more 
than one half the plaſter muſt be uſed without any frame 


CAS 
water; to ſuch a conſiſtence, that it may be wrought 


not be ſo fluid as when prepared for flat figured models, 
it muſt yet be as moiſt as is compatible with its cohering 
ſufficiently to hold together : and being thus prepared, it 
muſt be put upon the model, and compreſſed with the 
hand, or any flat inſtrument; that the parts of it may 
ada themſctves, in the moſt perfect manner, to-thoſe 
of the ſubject, as well as be compact with reſpect to them- 
ſelves. hen the model is ſo covered to a convenient 
thickneſs, the whole muſt be left at reſt till the plaſter be 
ſet and firm, ſo as to bear dividing without alling to 
pieces, or being liable to be put out of its form by ſlight 
violence; and it muſt then be divided into pieces, in or- 
der to its being taken off from the model, by cutting it 
with a knife with a very thin blade; ond being di- 
vided, muſt be cautiouſly taken off, and kept till dry: 
but it muſt be always carefully obſerved; before the ſepa- 
tatioh of the parts be made, to notch them croſs the 
joints, or lines of the diviſion, at proper 'diſtances, thar 
they may with eaſe and certainty be properly conjoined 
y_ z which would be much more precarious — trou- 
bleſome without ſuch directive marks. The art of pro- 
perly dividing the molds, in order to make them ſeparate 
from the model, conſtitutes the greateſt object of dexterity 
and ſkill in the art of caſting ; and does not admit of 
rules for the moſt advan conduct of it in every 
caſe, But we ſhall endeavour to explain the principles on 
which it depends, in ſuch manner, that by a due appli- 
cation of them, all difficulties may at any time be tur- 
mounted, and an expertneſs, even of manner, acquired 
by a little practice. With reſpect to the caſe in queſtion, 
where the ſubject is of a round or ſpheroidal form, it is 
beſt to divide the mold into three parts, which will then 
eaſily come off from the model: and the ſame will hold 
of a cylinder or any regular curve figure; 

The mold being thus formed, and dry, and the parts 
put together, it muſt be firſt greaſed, and placed in ſuch 
a poſition that the hollow may lie upwards, and then 
filled with plaſter, commixt with water, in the ſame pro- 
portion and manner as was directed for the caſting the 
mold: and when the caſt is perfectly ſet, and dry, it muſt 
be taken out of the mold and repaired, where it is ne- 
ceſſary; which finiſhes the whole operation. 

This is all that is required with reſpect to ſubjects 
where the ſurfaces have the regularity above-mentioned : 
but where they form curves, which interſect each other, 


to the manner of taking the caſt of the mold from 
ſubject or model; and where there are long projecting 
parts, ſuch as legs or arms, they ſhould, as was obſery 
before, be wrought in ſeparate caſts. 
The method of dividing properly the molds cannot be 
reduced, as we intimated, to any particular rules; but muſt 
depend in ſome degree on the ſkill of the operator, who 
may eaſily judge from the original ſubjects, by the means 
here ſuggeſted, what parts will come off together, and 
what require to be ſeparated : the principle of the whole 
conſiſts only in this, that where under-workings, as they 
are called, occur ; that is, wherever a ſtraight line, drawn 
from the baſis or inſertion of any projection, would be 
cut or croſſed by any part of ſuch projection, ſuch part 
cannot be taken off without a diviſion ; which muſt be 
made either in the place where the projection would croſs 
the ſtraight line; or, as that is TY difficult, the 
whole projection muſt be ſeparated from the main body, 
and divided alſo lengthwiſe into two parts: and where 
there are no projections from the principal ſurfaces, but 
the body is ſo formed as to render the ſurface a compoſi- 
tion of ſuch curves, that a ſtraight line. being drawn pa- 
rallel to the ſurface of one part would be cut by the out- 
line, in one or more places, of another part, a diviſion of 
the whole ſhould be made, ſo as to reduce the parts of 
it into regular curves, which muſt then be treated as 
fuch. | | 
Where detached parts of a long form, as legs, arms, 
ſpears, ſwords, &e. occur in any figure, they ſhould be 


muſt be obſerved in the management of them, as are al- 


"Op it round the model; and muſt be temper:d, with | ready divided for the principal part. 
1 | oy | 
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with the hand like very ſoft paſte: but though it muſt 


the conduct of the operation muſt be varied with ref; 
ofthe 


caſt in ſeparate molds : and if ſuch parts are of a com- 
pound ſtructure, the ſame rules, as was before intimated, 


TAS 


In larger maſſes, where there would otherwiſe be a 
preat thickneſs of the plaſter, a corps .or body may be 
put within the mold, in order to produce a hollow in 
the caſt ; which both ſaves the expence of the plaſter, 
and renders the' caſt lighter. | 

This corps may be of wood, where the fotming a hol- 
low of a ſtraight figure, or ſuch as conical with the baſis, 
_ vutward, will anſwer the end: but if the cavity require 


to be round, or of any curve figure, the corps cannot be 


then drawn while entire ; and conſequently ſhould be of 
ſuch matter as will ſuffer itſelf to be taken out piece- 
meal. In this caſe, theretore, the corps is beſt formed of 
clay; which muſt be worke2 upon wires to give it tena- 
city, and ſuſpended in the hollow of the mold, by crofs 
wires lying over the mouth : and when the plaſter is 
ſufficiently ſet to bear handling, the clay muſt be picked 
out by a proper inſtrument. 

Where it is defired to render the plaſter hatder, the 
water with which it is tempered ſhould be mixed with 
parchment ſize properly prepared, which will make it 
very firm and tenacious. 

n the ſame manner figures, buſts, &c. tnay be caſt of 

lead, or any other metal, in the molds of plaſter ; only 
the expence of plaſter, and the tediouſneſs of its becoming 
ſufficiently dry, when in a very large maſs, to bear the 
heat of melted metal, render the uſe of clay, compounded 
with ſome other proper materials, preferable where large 
ſubjects ate in queſtion, The clay, in this caſe, ſhould 
be waſhed over till it be perfectly free from gravel or 
ſtones ; and then mixed with a third or more of fine ſand 
to prevent its cracking; or, inſtead of ſand, coal-aſhes 
fifted till they be perfectly fine is preferable. Whether 
plaſter or clay be uſed for the caſting in metal, it is ex- 
tremely neceſſary to have the mold perfectly dry ; other- 
wiſe the moiſture, being rarefied, will make an exploſion 
that will blow the metal out of the mold, and endanger 
the operator, or at leaft crack the mold-in ſuch a manner 
as to fruſtrate the operation, Where the parts of a mold 
are larger or projet much, and confequently require a 
greater tenacity of coheſion of the matter they are formed 
of to keep them together, flocks of cloth, prepared like 
thoſe deſigned for paper hangings, or fine cotton plucked 
or cut till it is very ſhort, ſhould be mixed with the aſhes 
or ſand before they be added to the clay to make the com- 
poſition for the mold. The proportion ſhould be accord- 
ing to the degree of coheſion required : but a ſmall quan- 
tity will anſwer the end, if the other ingredients of the 
compoſition be good, and the parts of the mold pro- 
perly linked together by means of the wires above di- 
rected. 
There is a method of taking caſts in metals from ſmall 
animals, and the parts of vegetables, which, though not 
much known or uſed in this country, may be neverthe- 
leſs practiſed for ſome purpoſes with advantage; particu- 
larly for the decorating grottoes or rock work, where na- 
ture is imitated. The proper kinds of animals are li- 
zards, ſnakes, pts bares or inſets ; the caſts of which 
being properly coloured will be exact repreſentations of 
the originals. 

This is to be performed by the following method. A 
coffin or proper cheſt for forming the mold being pre- 
pared of clay, or four pieces of boards fixed together, the 
animal or parts of vegetables muſt be ſuſpended in it by a 
ftring ; and the leaves, tendrils, or other detached parts 
of the vegetables, or the legs, wings, &c. of the animals, 
properly ſroarated and adjuſted in their right poſition by a 
fmall pair of pincers; and a due quantity of plaſter of 
Paris and calcined tale, in equal quantities, with ſome 
alumen plumoſum, muſt then be tempered with water to 
the proper conſiſtence for caſting ; and the ſubject from 
whence the caſt is to be taken, as alſo the ſides of the 
coffin moiſtened with ſpirit of wine. | 

The coffin or cheſt muſt be then filled with the tem- 
pered compoſition of the plaſter and tale, putting at the 
fame time a piece of ſtraight ſtick or wood to the prin- 
cipal part of the body of the ſubject, and pieces of thick 
wire to the extremities of the other parts, in order that 
they may form, when drawn out after the matter of the 
Nope is properly ſet and firm, a channel for pouring in 


the melted metal, and vents for the air; which otherwiſe, 


| ing water, and touch it ve 


A 
by the rare faction it would undergo from the 
metal, would blow it out or burſt the mold. 22 — 
time the plaſter and tale will ſet and become hard 
the ſtick and wires may be drawn out, and the frame 
colin in which the mold was caſt taken away : and the 
mold muſt then be put firſt into a moderate heat, and af 
terwards, when it is as dry as it can be rendered b tha 
degree, removed into a greater; which may be — 
increaſed, till the whole be red-hot. T A 
part of any vegetable, which was included in the mald, 
will then be burnt to a coal; and may be totally calcined 
to aſhes, by blowing for ſome time gently into the chan- 
nel and paſſages made for pouring in the metal, and 
givin vent to the air, which will, at the ſame time that 
it deftroys the remainder of the animal or vegetable 
matter, blow out the afhes. The mold muſt then de 
ſuffered to cool gently; and will be perfect; the deſtruc. 
tion of the ſubſtance of the animal or vegetable, havi 
produced a hollow of a figure correſpondeat to it : bu 
may be nevertheleſs proper to ſhake the mold, and turn 
it upſide down, as alſo to blow with the bellows into each 
of the air vents, in order to free it wholly from any re. 
mainder of the aſhes ; or, where there may be an oppor. 
tunity of filling the hollow with quickſilver without ex. 
pence, it will be found a very effectual method of clear. 
ing the cavity, as all duſt, aſhes, or ſmall detached bodies 
will neceſſarily riſe to the ſurface of the quickſilver; and 
be poured out withit. The mold being thus prepared, it 
muſt be heated very hot when. uſed, if the caſt be 
with copper or braſs; but a leſs degree will ſerve for lead 
or tin : and the matter bein — in, the mold muſt be 
gently ſtruck ; and then ſuffered to reſt till it be gold; 
at which time it muſt be carefully taken from the caſt; 
but without the leaſt force; for ſuch parts of the matter 
as appear to adhere more ſtrongly, mult be ſoftened'by 
ſoaking in water, till they be entirely looſened, that none 
of the more delicate parts of the caſt may be broken of 
or bent. = 
Where the alumen plumoſum, or talc, cannot eafily 
be procured, the plaſter may be uſed alone; but it is apt 
to be calcined by the heat uſed in burning the animal ot 
vegetable from whence the caſt is taken; and to become 
of too incohering and crumbly a texture: or for cheap- 
neſs Sturbridge clay, or any other potter's or other 
clay, waſhed over till ir be perfectly fine, and mixed with 
an. equal part of ſand, and fome flocks cut ſmall, may be 
employed. Pounded pumice- ſtone and plaſter of Paris, 
taken in equal quantities, and mixed with waſhed clay in 
the ſame proportion, is ſaid to make excellent molds for 
this and parallel ufes. | A 
Cafts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of a ſimilar 
form, may be made in plaſter, by the method directed for 
baſs- relievos. 8 10 189 
Indeed there is nothing more required than to ſorm a 
mold by laying them on a proper board; and having ſut- 
rounded them by a rim made of a piece of a card, q a 
other nay” wats to fill the rim with ſoft tempered plaſter 
of Paris: which mold, when dry, will ſerve fox-feverd 
caſts. It is nevertheleſs a better method to form the mold 
of melted ſulphur ; which will produce a ſharper in, 
| dae in the caſt, and be more durable than thoſe malt 
of plaſter. n 0 $4 
he caſts of medals are likewiſe frequently made of 
ſulphur, which being melted, muſt be treated exaly ia 
the ſame manner as the plaſter. bob 25 
Caſts may be made likewiſe with iron, with very little 
additional trouble, provided it be prepared in the follow: 
ing manner, m Nen 
| © Take any iron bar, or piece of a fimilar form z and 
having heated it red-hot, hold it over a veſſel contain- 
flightly with a roll of ful 
phur, which will immediately viffoly it, and make it fal 
in drops into the water under it. As much iron as 
be wanted being thus diſſolved, pour the water oui of 
the veſſel; and pick out the drops formed by the melted 
iron from. thoſe of the ſulphur, which contain little or 89 
iron, and will be diſtinguiſhable from the other by theu 


colour and weight.” ” 
i be rendered fo ſenſible, 


, Wheg 


The iron will, by this means, 
jor c to be melted, that it will run with leis hens Bel 


A 


Il melt lead; and may. be employed for making caſts. 
72 and many — x ſuch purpoſes, with great 


convenience and advantage. 


Impreffions of medals, having the ſame effect as caſts, bs 


may be made alſo of iſfinglaſs glue by the following means. 
Melt the ifinglaſs, beaten as when commonly uſed, in an 
earthen pipkin, with the addition of as much water as will 
cover it, ſtirring it gently till the whole is diſſolyed: eg, 
with a bruſh, of camels hair, cover the medal, wh 
ſhould be previouſly well cleanſed and warmed, and then 
laid horizontal on a board or table, greaſed in the par 
around the medal. Let them reſt afterwards. till the glue 
de properly hardened z and then, with a pin, raiſe the 
of it ; and ſeparate it carefully from the medal ; the 
will be thus formed by the glue as hard as horn, and 
ſo light, that a thouſand will ſcarcely weigh an ounce. 
In order to render the relief of the medal more apparent, 
a ſmall quantity of carmine may be mixed with the melt- 


ed iſinglaſs; or the medal may be previouſly coated with 


leaf-gold by breathing on it, and then laying it on the 
leaf, which will by that means adhere to it : but the uſe 


of the leaf-gold is apt to impair a little the ſharpneſs of | lowing means.—Take a piece of paper, and rub it over 


the impreſſion. a 


There is likewiſe a method of making impreſſions of 


the ſame kind in lead 3 which is this: Lay the medal on 
a poſt, or other firm body of wood; and cover it with a 
piece of very thin plate of lead ; and Jay over that another 
piece of thicker plate: then place on them endways, a 
piece of wood turned of a round figure, which may be a 
foot or more in length ; and of ſuch thickneſs, that its 
diameter may be ſomewhat greater than that of the me- 
dal. Strike then forcibly on the upper-end of the wood 
with a mallet, or ſome ſuch inſtrument ; and the under- 
noſt plate of lead will receive the impreſſion of the medal: 
to preſerve which, the concave of the reverſe may be filled 


up with reſin, mixed with an equal part of brick-duſt, and 
| 4 be made with one ſtroke, 
which will produce a ſufficient effect, if given with due | 
frength, and in a perpendicular direction. Impreſſions 
may be even taken from ſealing- wax or ſulphur in this 
manner, if the pieces be no way concave or bending on 


melted. The impreffion ſhoul 


their under-hde. 


Impreſſions of medals may be likewiſe taken in putty ; 


but it ſhould be the true kind made of earth, of tin, and 


damaged. 


fol owing meth 


plaſter are defired. 


% where no colour is uſed. T 
dere directed, and laid on the paper. properly 


the engraving will be m__ 
titheron plaſter or paper, b 


d, or paper. K 


deſired on occaſions where printing · ink cannot be pro- 


Mprefions from 


the paper. 


—— 


(ping oil. Theſe may be formed in the molds previouſly | 
en in plaſter or ſulphur, or molds may be made in its 
own ſubſtance, in the manner directed for thoſe of the 
_ Theſe impreſſions will be very ſharp and hard; 
ut the greateſt diſadvantage that attends them, is their 
dying very ſlowly, and being liable in the mean time to 


of Gemini, called alſo Apollo. 


Impreſſions of prints, or other engravings, may be 
taken from copper-plates, by cleanſing them thoroughly, 
ad pouring plaſter upon them: but the effect, in this 
way, is not ſtrong enough for the eye; and therefore the 

od is preferable, where ſuch impreſſions on 


judged to Rr a ceſſation of the ſtorm ; 


Take vermilion, or any other coloured pigment, finely 
powdered, and rub it over the plate: then paſs a folded 
piece of paper, or the flat part of the hand, over the plate 
to take off the colour from the lights or parts where there 
8 no engraving : the proceeding muſt then be the ſame 

| Ris laſt method is alſo ap- 
plicable to the making of impreſſions of copper-plates on 
paper with dry colours: for the plate being prepared as 

moiſtened, 
and either paſſed under the rolling-preſs, or any other 
ay ſtrongly forced down on the paper, an impreffion of 


Impreſſions may be likewiſe taken from copper-plates, 
means of the ſmoke of a candle 

or lamp; if, inſtead of rubbing them with any colour, the 
plate be held over the candle or lamp till the whole ſur- 
face become black, and then wiped off by the flat of the 


Theſe methods are not, however, of very great uſe in 
© caſe of copper- plates, except where impteſſions may 


cured : but as they may be applied likewiſe to the taking 
ut. xes, or other engraved ſubjects, 
by which means deſigns may be inſtantly borrowed by ar- 


—— 


tiſts or curious perſons, and preſerved for any uſe, they 


as or ſuch inſtances be very uſeful. __ | | 
Ide expedient of taking impreſſions by the ſmoke of a 
candle or lamp may be employed alſo for botanical pura 
poſes. in the caſe of leaves, ab a perfect and durable re- 
preſentation of not only the general figure, but the con- 
texture and diſpoſition of the larger hbtes, may be ex- 


temporancouſly obtained at any time. The ſame may be 


nevertheleſs done in a more perfect manner, by the uſe of 
linſeed oil, either alone, or mixed with a ſmall proportion 
of colour, where the oil be conveniently procured : 
but the other method is valuable on account of its being 
practicable at al moſt all ſeaſons, and in all places, within 
the time that the leaves will keep freſh and plump. In 
taking theſe impreflions, it is proper to bruiſe the leaves, 
ſo. as to take off the projections of the large ribs, 
which might prevent the other parts from = to 


Leaves, or alſo the petals, or flower leaves of plants, 
may themſelves be preſerved on paper, with their original 
appearance, for a conſiderable length of time, by the fol- 


with the mein glue treated as above directed for taking 
impreſſions from medals; and then lay the leaves in a 


Proven poſition on the paper. br 2a laid on the paper 


ing ſet, bruſh over the leaves with more of the lame ; 


and that being dry likewiſe, the operation will be finiſhed ; 
and the leaves ſo ſecured from the air and moiſture, that 
they will retain their figure and colour much longer than 
by any other treatment. | 


Butterflies, or other ſmall animals of a flat figure, may 
alſo be preſerved in the ſame manner. 
CASTLE-WARD, or CasTtLe-GuarD, a tax laid 


on ſuch as dwell within a certain diſtance of a caſtle, to- 


wards the maintenance of thoſe that watch and ward the 


caſtle: the word is ſometimes uſed for the circuit itſelf 


inhabited by ſuch as are ſubject to this ſervice. | 
CasTLE-Wokk, ſervice or labour done by inferior 


{ tenants for the building and upholding of cafties of de- 


fence, towards which ſome gave their perſonal affiſtance, 
and others paid their contributions, This was one of 


the three neceſſary charges to which all lands among our 
Saxon anceſtors were expreſsly ſubject. 


CASTOR. See Beaver and Casroxrum. 
CasToR, in aſtronomy, a 8 the conſtellation 
the article GE - 

MINI, | 
CasToR and PoLLUux, two meteors which ſometimes, 
in a ſtorm at ſea, appear ſticking to ſome part of the ſhip, 
in the ſhape of two fire-balls: when only one is ſeen, it 
is more properly called Helena. The two together are ad- 
but one alone 
portends ill, and that the ſevereſt part of the tempeſt is 
25 4 come: both theſe balls are by ſome called Tyn- 
des. . | | 

. CASTOREDM, CAs ron, the inguinal glands of the 
caſtor or beaver, à four-footed amphibious animal, fre- 
uent in ſeveral parts of Europe, and in North-America. 
heſe glands are of different ſhapes and ſizes, covered 
with a thick ſkin, including an unctuous liquid matter, 
which in keeping grows dry and hard: on cutting the 
dry cods, as they are called, they are found full of a brittle 
friable ſubſtance, of a browniſh red colour, interſperſed 
with fine membranes and fibres exquiſitely interwoven. 
The beſt caſtor comes from Ruffia, in large, round, 


hard cods; an inferior fort, ſmaller and moiſter, from 


Dantzick ; the worſt of all from New England, in longiſh 
thin cods. | 

Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not agreeable ſmell, and a 
biting bitteriſh nauſeous tafte : the other ſorts are weaker 
than that of Ruſſia, yet more ungrateful. It is generally 
looked upon as one of the capitai nervine, antiſpaſmodic, 
and antihyſterie medicines : its virtues have undoubted 
been much exaggerated ; but though they are not near [4 
great as they have by moſt writers been repreſented, they 
appear nevertheleſs to be conſiderable. The common doſe 
is from two or three grains to a ſcruple; though it has 
been ſometimes taken by drams, and theſe doſes very often 
repeated. | 

Rectiſied ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and water, extract, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, nearly all the active matter of 3 | 

. re 
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In larger maſſes, where there would otherwiſe be a 
preat thickneſs of the plaſter, a corps .or body may be 
put within the mold, in order to produce a hollow in 
the caſt ; which both ſaves the expence of the plaſter, 
and renders the caſt lighter. 

This corps may be of wood, where the forming a hol- 
low of a ſtraight figure, or ſuch as conical with the baſis, 
vutward, will anſwer the end: but if the cavity require 
to be round, or of any curve figure, the corps cannot be 
then drawn while entire ; and conſequently ſhould be of 
ſuch matter as will ſuffer itſelf os Ba taken out piece- 
meal. In this caſe, theretore, the corps is beſt formed of 


clay; which muſt be worke2 upon wires to give it tena- 


City, and ſuſpended in the hollow of the mold, by crofs 
wires lying over the mouth : and when the plaſter is 
ſufficiently ſet to bear handling, the clay muſt be picked 
out by a proper inſtrument. 

Where it is defired to render the plaſter hatder, the 

water with which it is tempered ſhould be mixed with 
parchment ſize properly prepared, which will make it 
very firm and tenacious. 
| ſn the ſame manner figures, buſts, &c. tnay be caſt of 
lead, or any other metal, in the molds of plaſter ; only 
the expence of plaſter, and the tediouſneſs of its becoming 
ſufficiently dry, when' in a very large maſs, to bear the 
heat of melted metal, render the uſe of clay, compounded 
with ſome other proper materials, preferable where large 
ſubjects ate in queſtion, The clay, in this caſe, ſhould 
be waſhed over till it be perfectly free from gravel or 
ſtones; and then mixed with a third or more of fine ſand 
to prevent its cracking; or, inſtead of ſand, coal-aſhes 
fifted till they be perfectly fine is preferable. Whether 
plaſter or clay be uſed for the caſting in metal, it is ex- 
tremely neceſſary to have the mold perfectly dry; other- 
wiſe the moiſture, being rarefied, will make an exploſion 
that will blow the metal out of the mold, and endanger 
the operator, or at leaſt crack the mold-in ſuch a manner 
as to fruſtrate the operation. Where the parts of a mold 
are larger or project much, and confequently require a 
greater tenacity of coheſion of the matter they are formed 
of to keep them together, flocks of cloth, prepared like 
thoſe deſigned for paper hangings, or fine cotton plucked 
or cut till it is very ſhort, ſhould be mixed with the aſhes 
or ſand before they be added to the clay to make the com- 
poſition for the mold. The proportion ſhould be accord- 
ing to the degree of coheſion required : but a ſmall quan- 
tity will anſwer the end, if the other ingredients of the 
compoſition be good, and the parts of the mold pro- 
perly linked together by means of the wires above di- 
rected. 
There is a method of taking caſts in metals from ſmall 
animals, and the parts of vegetables, which, though not 
much known or uſed in this country, may be neverthe- 
leſs practiſed for ſome purpoſes with advantage; particu- 
larly for the decorating grottoes or rock work, where na- 
ture is imitated. The proper kinds of animals are li- 
zards, ſnakes, frogs, birds, or inſects; the caſts of which 
being properly co d will be exact repreſentations of 
the originals. 

This is to be performed by the following method. A 
coffin or proper cheſt for forming the mold being pre- 
pared of clay, or four pieces of boards fixed together, the 
animal or parts of vegetables muſt be ſuſpended in it by a 
ftring ; and the leaves, tendrils, or other detached parts 


of the n er or the legs, wings, &c. of the animals, 
properly 


eparated and adjuſted in their right poſition by a 
fmall pair of pincers ; and a due quantity of plaſter of 
Paris and calcined tale, in equal quantities, with ſome 
alumen plumoſum, muſt then be tempered with water to 
the proper conſiſtence for caſting ; and the ſubject from 
whence the caſt is to be taken, as alſo the ſides of the 


coffin moiſtened with ſpirit of wine. 


The coffin or cheſt muſt be then filled with the tem- 
pered compoſition of the plaſter and tale, putting at the 
fame time a piece of ſtraight ſtick or wood to the prin- 
cipal part of the body of the ſubject, and pieces of thick 
-wire to the extremities of the other parts, in order that 
they may form, when drawn out after the matter of the 


«mold is properly ſet and firm, a channel for pouring in 


the melted metal, and vents for the air; which otherwiſe, 


As 


by the rarefaction it would undergo from the heat of the 
metal, would blow it out or burſt the mold. In a 
time the plaſter and talc will ſet and become hard, wh 
the ſtick and wires may be drawn out, and the frame c 
coffin in which the mold was caſt taken away: and 10. 
mold muſt then be put firſt into a moderate heat, and af. 
terwards, when it is as dry as it can be rendered þ that 
degree, removed into a greater; which may be cred 
increaſed, till the . be red-hot. The anima 4 
part of ny which was included in the mala. 
will then be burnt'to a coal ; and may be totally calcined 
to aſhes, by blowing for ſome time gently into the Chan. 
nel and paſſages made for pouring in the metal, and 
giving vent to the air, which will, at the ſame time that 
it deftroys the remainder of the animal or vegetable 
matter, blow out the aſhes. The mold muſt n be 
fuffered to cool gently ; and will be perfect; the deſtruc. 
tion of the ſubſtance of the animal or vegetable, hayi 
produced a hollow of a figure correſpondent to it: but f 
may be nevertheleſs proper to ſhake the mold, and turn 
it upſide down, as alſo to blow with the bellows into each 
of the air vents, in order to free it wholly from any te. 
mainder of the aſhes ; or, where there may be an 4 
tunity of filling the hollow with quickfilver without ex. 
| pence, it will be found a very effectual method of clear. 
ing the cavity, as all duſt, aſhes, or ſmall detached bodies 
will neceſſarily riſe to the ſurface of the quickſilyer; and 
be poured out with it. The mold being thus prepared, it 
muſt be heated very hot when uſed, if the caſt be made 
with copper or braſs; but a leſs degree will ſerve for lead 
or tin : and the matter being poured in, the mold muſt he 
gently ſtruck ; and then ſuffered to reſt till it be gold: 
at which time it muſt be carefully taken from the caſt; 
but without the leaſt force; for ſuch parts of the matter 
as appear to adhere more ftrongly, muſt be ſoftened by 
ſoaking in water, till they be entirely looſened, that noge 
of ay more delicate parts of the caſt may be broken of 
or bent. | | 
Where the alumen plumoſum, or talc, cannot eaſily 


be procured, the plaſter may be uſed alone; but it is apt 


to be calcined by the heat uſed in burning the animal of 
vegetable from whence the caft is taken; and to become 
of too incohering and crumbly a texture : or for cheap- 
neſs Sturbridge clay, or any other potter's or other 

clay, waſhed over till it be perſectly fine, and mixed with 


an equal part of ſand, and fome flocks cut ſmall, may be 


employed. Pounded pumice- ſtone and plaſter of Pais, 
taken in equal quantities, and mixed with waſhed clay in 
the ſame proportion, is ſaid to make excellent molds for 
this and parallel uſes. | | | 
Cafts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of a fimilar 
form, may be made in plaſter, by the method directed for 
| baſs-relievos. th 
Indeed there is nothing more required than to form a 
mold by laying them on a proper board; and having ſut- 
rounded them 7 a rim made of a piece of a card, or any 
other paſteboard, to fill the rim with ſoft tempered plaſter 
of Paris: which mold, when dry, will ſerve fox ſeveral 
caſts. It is nevertheleſs a better method to form the mold 
of melted ſulphur ; which will produce a ſharper in. 
| Na in the caſt, and be more durable than thoſe made 
of plaſter. ; | 
he caſts of medals are likewiſe frequently made of 
ſulphur, which being melted, muſt be treated exay is 
the ſame manner as the plaſter. 46a 21 
Caſts may be made likewiſe with iron, with very little 
additional trouble, provided it be prepared in the follow: 
ing manner, Mi gods 
| © Take any iron bar, or piece of a fimilar form; and 
having heated it red-hot, hold it over a veſſel contain- 
ing water, and touch it very lightly with a roll of ſul 
phur, which will immediately diſtolve it, and make it fal 
in drops into the water under it. As much iron as Ma) 
be wanted being thus diſſolved, pour the water out of 
the veſſel; and pick out the drops formed by the melted 
iron from thoſe of the ſulphur, which contain little or 89 
iron, and will be diſtinguiſhable from the other by then 
colour and weight. | $216 
The iron will by this means, be rendered fo ſenſible, 


jor ey to be melted, that it will run with leſs hays ot 


CA 8 C A8 
ln melt lead; and may be employed for making caſts. tiſts or curious perſons, and preſerved for any uſe 
8 and many FE ſuch purpoſes, with great 45 ſuch inſtances be very agel 0 . 1 * 
convenience and advantage. * he expedient of taking impreſſions by the ſmoke of a 

Impreſſions of medals, having the ſame effect as caſts, | candle or lamp may be employed alſo for botanical pura 
may be made alſo of iſinglaſs glue by the following means. | poſes in the caſe of leaves, as a perfect and durable re- 
Melt the ifinglaſs, beaten as when commonly uſcd, in an preſentation of not only the general figure, but the cons 
earthen pipkin, with the addition of as much water as will | texture and diſpoſition of the larger Bins, may be ex- 
cover it, ſtirring it gently till the whole is diſſolved: then, | temporancouſly obtained at any time. The ſame may be 
with a bruſh of camels hair, cover the medal, which nevertheleſs done in a more perfect manner, by the uſe of 
ſhould be previouſly well cleanſed and warmed, and then | linſeed oil, either alone, or mixed with. a ſmall proportion 
laid horizontal on a board or table, greaſed in the. part | of colour, where the oil n be conyeniently procured: 
around the medal. Let them reſt afterwards till the glue but the other method is valuable on account of its being 
be properly hardened; and then, with a pin, raiſe the | practicable at almoſt all ſeaſons, and in all places, within 
edoe of it; and ſeparate it carefully from the medal ; the | the time that the leaves will keep freſh and plump. In 
'F will be thus formed by the glue as hard as horn, and | taking theſe. imprefſions, it is proper to bruiſe the leaves, 
ſo light, that a thouſand will ſcarcely weigh an ounce. | ſo. as to take off the projections of the large r:bs, 
In order to render the relief of the medal more apparent, which might prevent the other parts from - «bas to 
a ſmall quantity of carmine may be mixed with the melt- the paper, ls walls ADEN : | 
ed iſinglaſs; or the medal may be previouſly coated with] Leaves, or alſo the petals, or flower leaves of plants, 
Jeaf-gold by breathing on it, and then laying it on the | may themſelves be preſerved on paper, with their original 
leaf, which will by that means adhere to it: but the uſe | appearance, for a conſiderable length of time, by the fol- 
of the leaf-gold is apt to impair a little the ſharpneſs of | lowing means.—Take a piece of paper, and rub it over 
the impreſſion. with the een glue treated as above directed for taking 

There is likewiſe a method of making impreſſions of | impreſſions from medals; and then lay the leaves in a 
the fame kind in lead ; which is this: Lay the medal on | proper poſition on the paper. The. glue laid on the aper 
a poſt, or other firm body of wood ; and cover it with a | being ſet, bruſh over the leaves with more of the ſame : 
piece of very thin ou of lead; and lay over that another | and that being dry likewiſe, the operation will be finiſhed ; 
piece of thicker plate: then place on them endways, a | and the leaves fo ſecured from the air and moiſture, that 
piece of wood turned of a round figure, which may be a | they will retain their figure and colour much longer than. 
foot or more in length ; and of ſuch thickneſs, that its | by any other treatment. | hg 
diameter may be ſomewhat greater than that of the me-] Butterflies, or other ſmall animals of a flat figure, may 
dal. Strike then forcibly on the upper-end of the wood | alfo be preſerved in the ſame manner. 
with a mallet, or ſome ſuch inſtrument ; and the under-) CASTLE-WARD, or CasTLe-GuarD, a tax laid 
moſt plate of lead will receive the impreſſion of the medal : | on ſuch as dwell within a certain diſtance of a caſtle, to- 
to preſerve which, the concave of the reverſe may be filled wards the maintenance of thoſe that watch and ward the 

up with reſin, mixed with an equal part of brick-duſt, and | caftle : the word is ſometimes uſed for the circuit itſelf 
melted. The impreffion ſhould be made with one ſtroke, | inhabited by ſuch as are ſubje& to this ſervice. | 
which will produce a ſufficient effect, if given with due CasTLE-Work, ſervice or labour done by inferior 
ſtrength, and in a perpendicular direction. Impreſſions | tenants for the building and upholding of caſties of de- 
may be even taken from ſealing- wax or ſulphur in this | fence, towards which ſome gave their perſonal aſſiſtance, 
manner, if the pieces be no way concave or bending on | and others paid their contributions, This was one of 
their under- ſide. the three neceſſary charges to which all lands among our 
Impreflions of medals may be likewiſe taken in putty; Saxon anceſtors were expreſsly ſubject. 
but it ſhould be the true kind made of earth, of tin, ana} CASTOR. See Beaver and CasTorEuM. 
drying oil. Theſe may be formed in the molds previouſly] CasTos, in aſtronomy, a moiety of the conſtellation 
taken in plaſter or ſulphur, or molds may be made in its | of Gemini, called alſo Apollo. See the article Gz- 
own ſubſtance, in the manner directed for thoſe of the | MINI. | | | 
2 Theſe impreſſions will be very {harp and hard; | CasToR and Pol Lux, two meteors which ſometimes, 
ut the greateſt diſadvantage that attends them, is their | in a ſtorm at ſea, appear ſticking to ſome part of the ſhip, 
drying very ſlowly, and being liable in the mean time to] in the ſhape of two fire-balls : when only one is ſeen, it 
be damaged. | is more properly called Helena. The two together are ad- 

Impreflions of prints, or other engravings, may be | judged to un a ceſſation of the ſtorm; but one alone 
taken from copper- plates, by cleanſing them thoroughly, | portends ill, and that the ſevereſt part of the tempeſt is 
and pouring plaſter upon them: but the effect, in this | yet to come: both theſe balls are by ſome called Tyn- 
way, is not ſtrong enough for the eye; and therefore the darides, | 
following made is preferable, where ſuch impreflions on |  CASTOREUM, CasTos, the inguinal glands of the 
plaſter are deſired. a caſtor or beaver, a four- footed amphibious animal, fre- 

Take vermilion, or any other coloured pigment, finely 1 in ſeveral parts of Europe, and in North-America. 
powdered, and rub it over the plate: then paſs a folded | Theſe glands are of different ſhapes and ſizes, covered 
piece of paper, or the flat part of the hand, over the plate | with a thick ſkin, including an unctuous liquid matter, 
to take off the colour from the lights or parts where there | which in keeping grows dry and hard: on cutting the 
is no engraving : the proceeding muſt then be the ſame | dry cods, as they are called, they are found full of a brittle 
4 where no colour is uſed. This laſt method is alſo ap- friable ſubſtance, of a browniſh red colour, interſperſed 
plieable to the making of impreſſions of copper-plates on | with fine membranes and fibres exquiſitely interwoven. 
paper with dry colours: for the plate being prepared as | The beſt caſtor comes from Ruſſia, in 4550 round, 
here directed, and laid on the paper properly moiſtened, | hard cods; an inferior ſort, ſmaller and moiſter, from 
and either paſſed under the rolling-preſs, or any other | Dantzick ; the worſt of all from New England, in longiſh 
way ſtrongly forced down on the paper, an impreffion of | thin cods. x | 
the engraving will be obtaiged. Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not agreeable ſmell, and a 
Impreſſions may be likewiſe taken from copper-plates, | biting bitteriſh nauſeous taſte : the other ſorts are weaker 
either on plaſter or paper, by means of the ſmoke of acandle | than that of Ruſſia, yet more ungrateful. It is generally 
or lamp; if, inſtead of rub ing them with any colour, the | looked upon as one of the capitai nervine, antiſpaſmodic, 
plate be held over the candle or lamp till the whole ſur- | and antihyſterie medicines : its virtues have undoubted! 
face become black, and then wiped off by the flat of the | been much exaggerated ; but ou h they are not near 15 
ind, or paper. | great as they have by moſt writers been repreſented, they 
Theſe methods are not, however, of very great uſe in | appear nevertheleſs to be conſiderable. The common doſe 
e caſe of copper-plates, except where impteffions may | is from two or three grains to a ſcruple ; though it has 
defired on occaſions where printing-ink cannot be pro- | been ſometimes taken by drams, and theſe doſes very often 
cured : but as they may be applied likewiſe to the taking | repeated. | 
mpreffions from Ruff. xes, or other engraved ſubjects, Rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and water, extract, by the 
dy which means deſigns may be inſtantly borrowed by ar- affiſtance of heat, nearly all the active matter of caſtor : 
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\vefRified ſpirit diſſolves moſt readily the ſinef and leſs un- 


teful, and water the more nauſeous bitter parts: p 

pirit acts equally, but n both. Three ounces 
of powdered Ruſſia caſtor, dig with a gentle heat, for 
three days, in 4 quart of reAthed ſpirit, communicated à 
deeper reddiſh tincture, and a ſtronger though rather leſs 
ungrateful taſte, than four ounces did to the ſame quan- 
tity of proof-ſpirit by maceration without heat for ten 
days. On digeſting in the two ſpirits equal quantities of 
the powder, with equal degrees of heat, for ten or twelve 
Hours, the tincture in proof-ſpirit proved ſenſibly moſt 
ungrateful, and that in reified-ſpirit poſſeſſed molt per- 
fectly the ſpeciftc flavouf of the caſtor : an infufion in 
boiling water was bitterer and more nauſeous than either. 
The caſtor rerhaining after the aftion of water, retained 
a little of its flavbur, but nothing of its nauſeous bitter- 
neſs: that left by reRtified-ſpirit retained a little of the 


latter, but nothing of the former; and the refiduum of 


proof-ſpirit a little of both. 
In diſtillatibm it gives over to water the whole of its 
ſmell and flavour: a quart of water, diſtilled from an 


ounce of Ruſſia caftor, receives a conſiderably ſtrong 


impregnation, but gradually loſes the greateſt part of it 
in being kept. It is ſaid, that on ſubmitting to this ope- 
ration, large quantities of the caſtor, a ſmall portion of 
eſſential oil is obtained, which ſmells exceeding ſtrongly, 
and diffuſes its utigrateful ſeert to a great diſtance, 'I his 
odorous and moſt active prince of the caſtor is carried off 
by water in a very gentle heat; infuſions or light decoc- 
tions, which are very nauſeous, yielding, however flowly 
inſpiſſated, a brittle extract, which has nothing of the 
ſpecific flavour of the drug, and proves in taſte but weakly 
though ungratefully bitteriſh. ReQiihed-ſpirit on the 


other hand, diſtilled from the tincture made in that men- 


ruum, brings over ſcarcely any ſenſible impregnation ; 
neatly all that it had extracted from the caſtor, remaining 
entire in the inſpiſſated maſs, which proves of an unctu- 
ous conſiſtence, not eafily reducible to dryneſs. 

Caſtor is commonly joined in preſcription with the de- 
obſtruent fetid gums, volatile alkaline ſalts, the volatile 
oily ſpirits, and other materials of fimilaz intention. The 
volatile oily ſpirits are well adapted alſo as menſtrua for 
diſſolving the active matter of the caſtor, at the ſame time 
that they prove in many caſes excellent additions to its 
virtue, as particularly in ſome hyſteric diſorders, and the 
ſeveral ſymptoms which accompany them: in this view, 
an ounce of Ruſſia caſtor, and half as much aſafetida, are 
digeſted about ſix days, in a cloſe veſſel, with a pint of 
the volatile ſpirit. Lewis's Materia Medica. 

CASTRATION, in ſurgery, the operation of geld- 
ing, See SARCOCELE. 

CASU Cons1miL1, in law, a writ of entry granted 
where a tenant, by courteſy or for life, aliens either in 
fee, in tail, or for the term of another's life. It is brought 
by him in reverſion againſt the perſon to whom ſuch 
tenant does ſo alien to the prejudice of the reverſioner, 
in the tenant's life-time. | 

Casv Proviso, in law, a writ of entry founded on 
the ſtatute of Gloucefter, where a tenant in dower aliens 
the lands ſhe ſo holds in fee, or for life; and lies for the 
party in reverſion againſt the alience. | 

AT, Felis, a well known quadruped, of the order 
of the feræ, or beaſts of prey. See the article FEL1s. 

Car-MinrT, in botany, the Engliſh name of the ca- 
taria of botaniſts. 

Car of the Mountain, Catu; Pardus, an animal of the 
cat-kind, about the ſize of a maſtiff, variegated with lon- 
gitudinal black ſtreaks on the upper-part of the body, 
and black ſpots on the under-part. 

CATACAUSTICS, or CausTics, in the higher geo- 


firſt radius of evolution, then will the involute IE E. 
the ſame, be of ſuch a nature, that the 9 A to 
be conſtantly equal to the part F H of the cauſtic, ;. 
ther with the right line HI. Let Bm, n F, be ty 
fleted rays infinitely near BM, MF; then if Po. 
continued out to , and the arches MO, MR, deſes; de 
from the centers F and B, the indefinitely ſmall I 
angled triangtes M O m, MR my wilt be equal and ©” 
lar; for the angle OmM = FnD=RmM, and the | 
pothenuſe MM common; whence Om=R m. 2 
becauſe R is the fluxion of BM, and is conſtantly f. 
| wherever the point M be taken, therefore M1. —1 a 2 
AH+HF—MF, the ſum of all the fluxioas O wg 
part A M of the curve is =B M—B A, the ſum of all the 
_—_ wy Ne — 5 art AM, and confequently 
part of the cauſtic N will be equal t 211 
W Ls. co | en 

ere may happen various caſes, accordifip as the ins; 
dent ray BA is greater or leſs than BM, nd the > 
ray H A, as a radius of evolution, diſengages itſelf fr 
the part HF of the curve, to become M F: but the a. 
ference of the radii of incidence is equal to the difference 
of the reflected rays, added to that part of the cauſt; 
taken as an evolute, that one of the rays os, es — 

MB 


— 


74 TS * 2 with the other. Thus 
25K TFH AH, and conſequent] _ 
BM—BA+AH—MF, *' MT INS 

If the arch AP be deſcribed from the center B, it ij 
plain that PM ſhall be the difference of the incident 
BM, BA. And if the luminous point B becomes ind. 
nitely diſtant from the curve AMD, the incident rays 
BA, BM, will become parallel, and the arch AP, 
ſtraight line perpendicular to thoſe rays. x 

If the figure BAM D (fe. 2.) be fuppoſed to be in. 
verted on the ſame plane, ſo that point B coincides 
with I; and the tangent to the curve AMD in its fir 
ſiuation, ſtill touches it in this latter one, and if the 
curve a Md revolves on A MD, viz. on itſelf, ſo that the 
parts aM, AM, be always equal; then, by this motion 
the point B will deſcribe a kind of cycloid 1 L K, whick 
will be an invotute to the cauſtic HF N, taken as an 
evolute :. for from the geneſis it follows, 1%. That the 
line LM, drawn from the deſcribent point L, to the 
point of contact M, will be perpendicular to the cure 
ILK. 2% That Lo or IA=BA, and LM=BM, 
| 3% That the angles made by the right lines ML, BM, 
with the common tangent in M, are equal; and there- 
fore if LM be continued out to F, MF ſhall be the in- 
cident ray B M reflected: whence the perpendicular 
LF touches the cauſtic HFN ; and fince this is always 
ſo, let the point L be taken where it will, it is plain that 
ILK is the involute to the cauſtic HF N, the right line 
H I being the radius of evolution. Hence it follows, 
on the part FH or FL-HI=B M+MF—BA- 
When the tangent DN is infinitely near the tangent 
F M, it is manifeſt that the point of coutas N, and the 
point of interſection V, will both coincide with F, the 
other point of contact: ſo that the point E, wherein the 
reflected ray M F touches the cauſtic H F N, is determin- 
ed, with only 1. the concurrence of the infinitely 
near reſſected rays M F, K; conſequently the interſec- 
tions of the infinitely near incident rays, when reflected, 
will form the cauſtic HF N. | 
Problem. The nature of the curve AMD fg. 4 
the WI Ir B, and the incident ray B M being 
given; to the point F in the reſſected ray M F given 
in poſition, wherein it touches the cauftic : find 
| MC, the length of the radius of evolution in the point M, 
aſſume the 1nfigitely ſmall arch Ma, draw the Tight 


metry, are curves formed by reflected rays. Theſe curves | lines B, Cn, F m, from the centers B, F, defcribe the 


are generated after the following manner. If an infinite 


number of rays, as BA, BM, BD, &c. (plate XXXV, 


fg.2&5.) iſſuing from a luminous point B, be reflected by 
the curve AMD, in ſuch manner that the angles of re- 


flecdion be equal to thoſe of incidence, the curve HFN 


that touches the reflected rays, or their continuations A H 
MF, DN is called the cauſtic by reflection. If HA 
( fig. 2.) be continued out to I, ſo that AI AB, and 
the cauſtic HF N be taken as an evolute, and IA as the 


ſmall arches MR, MO, draw CE, Ce, CG, Cg, per- 
pendicular to the incident and refleQed rays ; and laſtly, 
call the given quantities B M, y, ME or MG, a. 

triangles MR m, M O m, are equal and ſimilar, and ſo 
MR=MO. But becauſe of the equality of the angles 
of incidence and reflection, we have alſo C ECG, C. 
=Cg; and therefore CE- Cor EQ=CG—Cg « 


86. Whence becauſe of the ſimilar triangles B MR, 
BEQ FMO, FGS, BM +BE Ares. : BM (2 


Ma” PWM a 


& 2 


Q 


„ MR4+EQ, or MO+GS:MR or MO::MG' 
a 
():MF = 7557 3 
If the radiating point B falls on the other ſide the point 
E, with reſpe& to the point M, or, which is the ſame 


ing, if the curve AMD be convex next the radiating 
point By then will y be negative, and conſequently MF= 


OF of — 
—25— 27172 


When the given curve is a geometrical one, the cau- 

ſtic will be ſo too, and the cauſtic will always be recti- 
8 2 | 

1 he cauſtic of the circle is a cycloid, formed by the re- 
yolution of a circle along a circle. | 

The cauſtic: of the common cyloid, when the rays are 

rallel to the axis thereof, is alſo a common cycloid, 
deſcribed by the revolution of a circle upon the ſame 
he cauſtic of the logarithmic ſpiral is the ſame 


e. 

CATACHRESIS, in rhetoric, a trope which borrows 
the name of one thing to expreſs another, Thus Milton 
deſcribing Raphael's deſcent from the empyreal Heaven to 
Paradiſe, ſays, 


« Down thither prone in fight 


« He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſky 
« Sails between worlds and worlds.” 


CATACOMB, a grotto or ſubterraneous place for the 
burial of the dead. 

The term is 828 uſed in Italy for a vaſt aſſem- 
blage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres, three leagues from 
Rome, in the Via Appia, ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchres of 
the ancients. Others imagine theſe catacombs to be the 
cells wherein the primitive Chriſtians hid themſelves. 
Each catacomb is three feet broad, and eight or ten high, 
running in form of an alley or gallery, and communicat- 
ing with one another. 

Some authors ſuppoſe them to have been the puticuli 
mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius, into which the Romans 
threw the bodies of their ſlaves, to whom they denied the 
honours of burying : and Mr. Monro, in the Philoſophi- 
cal TranſaQions, gives it as his opinion, that the cata- 
combs were the burial-places of the firſt Romans, before 
the practice of burning the dead was introduced; and that 
they were dug in conſequence of theſe opinions, that 
ſhades hate the light, and love to hover about the places 
where their bodies were laid. - 

CATACOUSTICS, an appellation given to the doc- 
trine of reflected ſounds. See Echo. 

CATADIOPTRICAL TEeLEscopt, that otherwiſe 
called a reflecting one. See the article TELEScoP RE. 

CATADROME, an engine like a crane, uſed by 
builders in raiſing weights. 

CATADUPA, a water-fall, or cataract. See the ar- 
ticle CATARACT. | . 

Hence the inhabitants about the cataracts of the Nile 
were called catadupi by the ancients. 

CATAFALCO, in architecture, a decoration of 
ſculpture, painting, &c. raiſed on a timber-ſcaffold, to 
ſhew a coffin or tomb in a funeral ſolemnity. 

CATALEPSY, Catalep/is, in phyſic, a kind of apo- 
plexy ; or a diſeaſe wherein the limbs are eaſily flexible, 
and continue in whatever poſition they are placed. 


The word is derived from za74aapBare, to ſeize, or 
interrupt. 

The natural cauſes which generally bring on the pa- 
roxyſms of a catalepfis, are a peccancy of the thick and 
viſcid humours, and intenſe cold ; and the accidental are 
violent commotions of the mind, grief, terror, joy, fear, 
and ſadneſs, | 

As to the prognoſtics of a catalepſis, if it is produced 
by the paſſions of the mind, or profound meditations, it 
is ſeldom attended with dangerous conſequences : but, 
on the contrary, when it proceeds from a thick, viſcid, 


and impure blood, or from a ſuppreſſion of accuſtomed 
evacuations of blood, it is highly dangerous ; for it cither 
31 | | 


terminates in. melancholy, or is changed into ati epilep- 
ſy; or, laſtly, terminates in a violent apoplexy, and kills 
the patient. Nor is the congelation brought on by ex- 
treme cold of leſs danger ; fince, if ſeaſonable relief is 
not afforded, ſudden death enſues. | 
In the cure of this terrible diſorder, two curative inten- 
tions are principally to be regarded. The firſt is to relax 
the ſpaſmodic ſtrifture of the ſmall nervous fibres in the 
brain, The ſecond is cautiouſly to remove the material 
or . cauſes which contribute to the production 
of this conſtriction. The former is principally to be an- 


ſwered during the paroxyſm, but the latter when the per- 
ſon is out of it, 


CATALLIS CarTis Nomins DisTRICTIONTS, in 
law, a writ which lies where a houſe is within a bo- 
rough, for rent iſſuing out of the ſame: and this writ 
= the taking of doors or windows by way of diſ- 
treis. , 

CaTALLIs REDenDis, a writ that lies where goods 
being delivered to a perſon to keep until a certain day, 
are not on demand delivered on that day. 

CATALOGUE, a liſt or enumeration of the names 
of ſeveral books, men, or other things, according to a 
certain order. 8 

CATALOGUE of Stars, an enumeration. both of the 
conſtellations and the unformed ſtars, with the number 
of ſtars in both, and the place of each ſtar. The firſt of 
this kind amongſt the Greeks was made by Hipparchus 
of Rhodes, who flouriſhed about 120 years before Chriſt. 
He, as Pliny informs us in his Natural Hiſtory, upon the 
appearance of a new ſtar, began to doubt whether there 
might not be changes — the fixed ſtars, and there- 
fore made a catalogue of them, ſetting down the place 
and magnitude of each ſtar, that if in time to come an 
new ſtars ſnould appear, or any of thoſe obſerved by him 
ſhould increaſe or be diminiſhed in magnitude, or ſhould 
totally diſappear, ſuch changes might be known to after 
ages, 

The moſt ancient catalogue now extant is that of 
Ptolemy, copied chiefly from Hipparchus, but with ſome 
few alterations ; he ſettles the places of the ſtars as he 
himſelf obſerved them, in the beginning of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, about the year 140; the number of 
ſtars in this catalogue is 1026. In imitation of Ptolemy, 
ſeveral aſtronomers have made catalogues of the ſtars, 
computing their places for ſome year in or near their own 
time, 


It is to be obſerved, that the place of a ſtar is denoted 


by ſetting down its longitude and latitude; and that 


though the fixed ſtars keep the ſame ſituation in reſpe& 
of one another, the ſphere of the Heavens appears to have 
a ſlow motion, by which the longitude of all the ſtars is 
altered at the rate of about 50” in a year, their latitude 
continuing the ſame : this makes it neceſſary for any one 
who makes a catalogue of the ſtars, and ſets down their 
longitudes and latitudes, to tell us for what point of time 
the catalogue is calculated. 

The Arabians are the firſt who after Ptolemy obſerved 
the ſtars, and noted down their places: the learned Hyde 
mentions' ſeveral of their catalogues, and publiſhed the 
moſt conſiderable one of them in Arabic with a Latin 
tranſlation ; it was made by Ulug Beigh, grandſon to 
Tamerlane, from his own obſervations at Samarcand : 
the number of the ſtars therein is 1022 ; their places are 
reduced to the year 14.37. 

Tycho Brahe tells us, that he had by his own obſerva- 
tions, rectified the places of 1000 ſtars, and that he put 
that number upon his globe of ten feet diameter ; not- 
withſtanding this, his catalogue publiſhed in his Pro- 

mnaſmata in the year 1602, a twelvemonth after his 
Jeath, and afterwards by Longomontanus in his Aſtro- 
nomia Danica, contains but 777 ſtars, with their places 
for the year 1600: we have therein ſome ſtars omitted 
by Ptolemy, though the whole number falls ſhort of his, 
becauſe ſeveral ſouthern ſtars, which could be ſeen b 
Prolemy at Alexandria in Egypt, are not viſible in Ty- 
cho's more northern fituation at Uraniburg. 

About the ſame time with Tycho, William Landgrave 
of Heſſe, aſſiſted by Rothmannus and Byrgius, obſerved 
the ſtars, and inſerted 400 of them in a catalogue, rectify- 
ing their places to the year 1593. 
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Bayer, in his Uranometria, publiſhed a catalogue of | 
1160 ſtars, compiled chieffy from Ptolemy and Tycho, 
together with figures of the conſtellations : one thing 
which makes this work valuable is this, that, be ſides 
deſcribing the ſtars in the manner uſed by Ptolemy, 
every ſtar is marked with ſome letter ; ſo that the biggeſt 
ſtar of every conſtellation is denoted by the firſt letter of 
the Greek alphabet, the next biggeſt by the fecond, &c. 
and when any conſtellation contains a greater number of 
ſtars than that alphabet will reach, thoſe that remain are 
marked in like manner by letters of the Roman alphabet; 
by this means every ſtar is as eaſily diſtinguiſhed as if it 
had a proper name given to it. 
This invention is ſo uſeful, that Flamſtead has in his 


- own catalogue taken in Bayer's letters, as far as they go; 


as Senex alſo has done upon his largeſt globes, as alſo 
upon his planiſpheres. 

Kepler, who had the uſe of Tycho's obſervations, pub- 
liſhed a catalogue of 1000 ſtars obſerved by Tycho, at the 
end of his Tabulæ Rudolphinæ; he adds thereto thoſe 
ſtars of Ptolemy's catalogue which Tycho had omitted, 
together with thoſe of the new ſouthern conſtellations, 
from other authors ; ſo that his whole catalogue amounts 
to above 1160 : the places of them are computed for the 
year 1600. 

The celebrated Hevelius compoſed a catalogue of 1888 
ſtars, whereof 1553 were obſerved by himſelf ; the places 
of them were computed for the year 1660. 

The largeſt and moſt complete is the Britiſh catalogue, 
owing to the labours of Mr. Flamſtead; it contains no 
leſs than 3000 ſtars, many of which are ſo ſmall, that 
they cannot be ſeen without the help of teleſcopes; their 
places are rectified to the year 1689. We have it in the 
third volume of his Hiſtoria Cæleſtis, wherein, beſides 
that of Ptolemy, we have alſo the abovementioned cata- 
logues of Ulug Beigh, Tycho, the prince of Heſſe, and 
Hevelius, together with an account of each of them in 
the Prolegomena. 

CATAMENTIA, in medicine, the fame with menſes. 
See Menses. | 

CATAPACTYME, a feſtival kept by the Peruvians 
in the month of December, in honour of the ſun the fa- 
ther, the ſun the ſon, and the ſun the brother. 

CATAPAN, a name given by the Greek emperors to 
the governor of Puglia and Calabria in Italy. They ſuc- 
rod the exarchs of Ravenna; and Du Cange is of 
opinion, a chronological table of theſe governors might 
be very ſerviceable for underſtanding the Byzantine hiſ- 
torians. 

CATAPASM, among ancient phyſicians, ſignifies any 
dry medicine reduced to powder, in order to be uſed by 
way of inſpiration in the whole body, or any part of it. 
Some catapaſms are appropriated to ulcers, ſome to the 
ſkin : the former cicatrize, the latter are deterſive. We 
learn from Pliny, that catapaſms of roſes were uſed to 
reſtrain ſweat, and to dry the body after bathing. 


CATAPHONICS, the ſcience which conſiders the 


properties of reflected ſounds, See the article Echo. 
CATAPHORA, in medicine, the ſame as coma. See 

the article CoMA. | 
CATAPHRACTA, in antiquity, a kind of coat of 

mail, which covered the ſoldier from head to foot. 
Hence cataphracti were horſemen armed with the ca- 


taphracta, whoſe horſes, as Salluſt ſays, were covered 


with linen full of iron plates diſpoſed like feathers, 

CATAPHRYGIANS, ancient heretics, who took 
their name from the country of Phrygia. They ſup- 
poſed the Holy Spirit had abandoned the church, and 
therefore that Montanus, as a prophet, and Priſcilla and 
Maximilla, as true propheteſſes, were to be conſulted in 
every thing relating to religion. See the article Mon- 
TANIST. 

CATAPLASM, in pharmacy, an external ſoft kind 
of medicine of the conſiſtence of pretty thick panada, and 
prepared of ingredients of different virtues, according to 
the intention of the phyſician. 

The word is formed from xt, with, and 7aacow, to 
anoint. | : 

CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military engine con- 
trived for the throwing of arrows, darts, and ſtones upon 
the enemy. Some of theſe engines were of ſuch force, 


that they would throw ſtones of an hundred weight. fo 
ſez aus takes notice of the ſurpriſing effects of theſe ” 
| we 4nd Hays, that the ſtones thrown out of them bes : 
own the battlements, knocked off the angles of — 
* po — level a whole file of men, from ond 
end to the other, were the phalanx never ſo 3 
way calle the ' ph | | _ This 
ttering CATAPULTA, and is repreſented on wt... 
XIII. fg. 3. This catapulta is ſuppoſed to oy a F amy 
&c. of an hundred weight, and therefore a deſcription of 
it will be ſufficient to explain the doctrine of all the reg 
for ſuch as threw ſtones of twelye-hundred and upwards 
were conſtructed on the ſame principles, only larger in 
8 to the weight of the body they were intended 
to throw. at | | 
The baſe is compoſed of two large beams 2, 3. 
length of thoſe — is fifteen — of X 
the capitals, which meaſure will be explained when we 
deſcribe the capitals 9. At the two extremities of each 
beam, two double mortiſes are to be cut to receive 83 
eight tenons of the two croſy-beams 4, 5, each of them 
four of the diameters in length, without their tenon, ob. 
ſerving to mark the centre of them exactly by a line cut 
deep in the wood 6. The croſs-beam 5 muſt be hollow, 
ed a little on the upper- ſide, or made not ſo thick as that 
at the other end, to give the greater bent to the tree or 
arm 22. 8 | 
In the centre of each of the beams of the baſe 2, 3, and 
near two thirds of their length, a hole, perfectly round, 
and ſixteen inches in diameter, ſhould be bored: theſe 
holes muſt be exactly oppoſite to each other, and ſhould 
increaſe gradually to the inſide of the beams; ſo that each 
of them, being ſixteen inches on the outſide towards the 
capitals 9, ſhould be ſeventeen and an half at the opening 
on the inſide; and the edges carefully rounded off. The 
capitals 9 are, in a manner, the ſoul of the machine, and 
ſerve to twiſt and ſtrain the cordage, which form its prin« 
ciple, or power of motion. : 
The capitals g are either of caſt braſs, or iron, each 
conſiſting of a wheel with teeth, 10, of two inches anda 
half thick. The hollow or bore of theſe wheels ſhould 
be eleven inches, and about a fourth in diameter, per- 
fectly round, and the edges ſmoothed down. The in- 
ward ledge muſt be four inches deep and one thick; but 
as that thickneſs would make it larger by one inch than 
the outſide bore of the beams 2, 3, they muſt be cut to 
the depth of four inches, fo as to receive it exactly. As 
the friction would be too great, if the capitals rubbed 
againſt the beams by the extreme ſtraining of the cordage, 
which draws them towards theſe beams, that inconveni- 
ence may be eaſily remedied by the means of eight friction- 
wheels, or cylinders of braſs, about the thirteenth of an 
inch in diameter, and an inch and one ſixth in length, 
placed circularly, and turning upon axes, as repreſented 
at E, 13, and D, 12. One of theſe frition-wheels at 
large with its ſcrew, by which it is faſtened into the 
beam, is repreſented at B. : 
Upon this number of cylindrical wheels the capitals 9 
muſt be placed in the beams 2, 3, fo that the cylinders 
do not extend to the teeth of the wheels, which muſt re- 
ceive a ſtrong pinion 14. By the means of this pinion 
the wheel of the capital is ned to turn for ſtraining the 
cordage with the key 15. The capital wheel has 2 
ſtrong catch 16, and another of the ſame kind may be 
added to prevent any thing from giving way through the 
extreme and violent force of the {trained cordage. Theſe 
precautions are neceſſary on account of the cylindrical 
wheels, which, by entirely preventing the friction of the 


the extraordinary and almoſt inconceivable tenſion of the 
cordage. ; 
The capital-piece of the machine is a nut or croſs-pin 
of iron, 17, ſeen at A, and hammered cold into its 
form, It divides the bore of the capitals exactly in two 
equal parts, and fixed in grooves about an inch deep. This 
piece, or nut, ought to be about two inches and one 
third thick at the top 18, as repreſented in the ſection at 
D, and rounded ff and poliſhed as much as poflible, 
that the cords folded over it may not be hurt or cut by 
the roughneſs or edges of the iron. Its height ought to be 


eight inches, decreaſing gradually in thickneſs to the 
bottom, 


\ 


capitals, make them the more eaſy to give way through 
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where it ought to be only one inch. It mult be 
— ld inſerted in the capitals. Its depth of eight 
:nches adds force to the engine, and prevents its giving 
way through the ſtraining of the cordage. Perhaps its 
being caſt with the capital, and of the ſame metal, might 
have an equal, if not a better effect. | 

After placing the two capitals in the holes of the two 

beams in a right line with each other, and fixing the two 
croſs diametrical nuts or pieces, over which the 2 
is to wind, one end of the cord is reeved through a hole 
in one of the capitals in the baſe, and made faſt to a nail 
within- ſide of the beam. The other ſide of the cord is 
then carried through the hole in the oppoſite beam and 
capital, and ſo wound over the croſs-pieces of iron in the 
centre of the two capitals, till they are full, the cordage 
forming a large ſkain. The tenſion or ftraining of the 
cordage ought to be exactly equal, that is, the ſeveral 
foldings of the cord over the capital-pieces ſhould be 
equally ſtrained, and ſo near each other as not to leave 
the leaſt ſpace between them. As ſoon as the firſt fold- 
ing or ſkain of cord has filled up one whole ſpace or 
breadth of the capital-pieces, another muſt be carried 
over it; and fo on, always equally ftraining the end till 
no more will paſs through the capitals, and the ſkain of 
cordage entirely fills them, obſerving to rub it from time 
to time with ſoap. | 

At three or four inches behind the cordage, thus wound 
over the capital-pieces, two very ſtrong upright beams 21 
are raiſed : theſe are poſts of oak fourteen inches thick, 
croſſed over at top by another of the ſame ſolidity. As 
this part of the machine is two or three inches behind the 
ſkain of cordage, it muſt have a ſmall obliquity towards 
the cordage, in ſuch a manner that, the arm or tree 22 
fixed at the bottom, exactly in the centre of the cordage, 
half of which holds it on one fide, and half on the other, 
it is neceſſary that the arm ſhould ftrike with ſome ob- 
liquity againſt the cuſhion or ſtomacher 23, which muſt 
be placed exactly in the middle of the croſs-beam 24. 
Without this obliquity the ſpring of the cordage would 
be ſomewhat leſſened before the tree reached the croſs- 
beam. The height of the upright beam 21 is ſeven di- 
ameters and a half, and three inches, and each ſupported 
behind with very ftrong props, 25, fixed at bottom in 
the extremities of the baſe 2, 3. The croſs- beam 24 muſt 
be ſupported in the ſame manner by a prop in the centre. 
The cuſhion or ſtomacher in the centre ſhould be covered 
with tanned ox-hide, and ſtuffed with hair, the arm 
ſtriking againſt it with inconceivable force. 

The tree, arm, or ſtylus, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
calls it, ſhould be of ſound aſh. Its length is from fif- 
teen to ſixteen diameters of the bore of the capitals. The 
end at the bottom, or that fixed in the middle of the ſkain, 
is ten inches thick, and fourteen broad. Its edges muſt be 
ſmoothed off to prevent the fretting of the cordage, the 
ſkains of which are compoſed of cat-gut. 

To ſtrengthen the arm or tree, it ſhould be wrapped 
round with a cloth dipped in ſtrong glue, like the tree of 
a ſaddle, and bound very hard with waxed thread of the 
ſixth of an inch in diameter from the large end at bottom, 
almoſt to the top, as repreſented in the figure. 

At the top of the arm, juſt under the iron-hand or re- 
ceiver 27, a ſtrong cord is faſtened, with two loops 
twiſted one within another, for the greater ſtrength. Into 
theſe two loops the hook of a braſs pulley 28 is put. The 
cord 29 is then reeved through the pulley, and faſtened 
to the roll 30. The cock or trigger 31, which ſerves as 
a ſtay, is then brought to it, and made faſt by its hook to 
the extremity of the hand 27, in which the body to be 
diſcharged is placed. The pulley at the neck of the arm 
is then unhooked, and when the trigger is to let it off, a 
ſtroke muſt be given upon it with an iron-bar or crow of 
about an inch in diameter; on which the arm flies u 
with a force almoſt equal to that of a modern mortar. It 
is to be obſerved, that the tree or arm deſcribes an angle 
of ninety degrees, beginning at the cock, and ending at 
the ſtomacher or cuſhion. 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a precipice in the 
Channel of a river, cauſed by rocks, or. other obſtacles, 
opping the courſe of the ſtream, from whence the water 

falls with a greater noiſe and impetuoſity ; ſuch are the 


| brown, &c. by which viſion is variouſly im 


prologue, epilogue, and exode. _ 


CAT 


cataraQs of the Nile; the Danube; Rhine, and the famous 
one of Magora in America. 88 1 
Caran Ar, in medicine and ſurgery; a diſorder of the 
humours in the eye, by which the pupilla that ought to 
appear tranſparent and black, looks opaque, grey, blue, 
ed, or to- 
me deſtroyed. | | il 
he ordinary and moſt common cauſe of cataracts, is 
from an opacity in the cryſtalline lens: it appears that 
it may ſometimes be cauſed by a membrane in the aqueous 
humoars, which cauſe was the only one aſcribed. to cata- 
racts till the preſent century: pa] 

Cataracts have been diſtiriguiſhed by ſurgeons and 
oculiſts into various ſpecies, as into recent and invete- 
rate, — econ and confirmed, mature and immature, 
ſimple and complicated, immoveable and ſhaking, milky 
and purulent, true and ſpurious, and into curable and in- 
curable. There is ſcarce any diſorder, the event of 
which is more uncertain than that of a cataract: medi- 
eines will generally have little or no effect hen the diſ- 
order is confirmed, or inveterate, notwithſtanding what 
ſome may boaſt of their wonderful arcana for this pur- 
poſe: almoſt the ſole relief is therefore had from the ſur- 
geon's hand and inſtruments. For the proceſs of this 
operation, ſee the article Coucnine of Cataract: 

Though moſt people reject all methods of treating ca- 
tarafts by medicines as uſeleſs and trifling, yet there are 
ſome caſes in this diſorder which ought obo recommend- 
ed to the care of the phyſicians, who by directing a pro- 
per regimen and courſe of phyſie, adapted to the patient's 
habit, age, and other circumſtances, may by the aſſiſtance 
of nature remove cataracts beyond expeQation. | 

CATARRH, in medicine, a diſtillation or defluxion 
from the head upon the mouth and aſpera arteria, and 
through them upon the lungs. 

The cauſe of this diſorder proceeds from the lymph, 
or maſs of blood, moſt frequently in the winter time, as 
it commonly ariſes from a cold. If it is attended with a 
fever, as it almoſt always is, in ſome degree, it is called a 
catarrhous fever. | 

The catarrhus ſuffocatius is a violent and ſuffocating 
cough, excited either by an exceſſive catarrh, or cold 3 
by the rupture of a vomica in the lungs; by a polypus 
driven from the heart into the pulmonary artery; or ſome- 
times by a ſpaſmodic conſtitution of the nerves, as it 
happens in ſome hyfteric caſes; 

Catarrhous diſorders, as well as all other feveriſh indiſ- 
politions, are to be treated in a mild and gentle manner; 
and the patient is to be kept moderately warm, either in 


bed, or by means of a fire: he is to abſtain from medi- 


eines which are too hot, draſtic, and productive of com- 
motions; as alſo from a hot regimen. The diet is to be 
ſpare, and the drink tepid and wholeſome : the moſt pro- 
per is excorticated barley, with ſhavings of hartſhorn, 
raifins, and liquorice root. By 

When the efferveſcence is violent, a few grains of 
nitre may be advantageouſly mixed with the bezoardic 
powders; and emulſions muſt be plentifully drank : when 
during this diſorder the faxces are indurated, and the pa- 
tient coſtive, beſides water-gruel, decoctions of manna, - 
&c. are to be drank; and nothing is more proper than 
emollient clyſters. 

Some diſtinguiſh catarrhs into three kinds, calling it 
bronchus, when the humours of the head fall upon the 
jaws z coryza, when they fall upon the noſtrils; and 
rheum, when they fall on the breaſt. See the articles 
BroncCHvus, CorRyYZA, and RHEUM. 

CATASTASIS, xerara5ts, in poetry, the third part 
of the ancient drama, being that wherein the intrigue, or 
action, ſet forth in the epitaſis, is ſupported and carried 
on, and heightened, till it be ripe for the unravelling in 
the cataſtrophe. Scaliger defines it, the full growth of 
the fable, while things are at a ſtand in that confuſion to 
which the poet has brought them. 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, the fourth 
and laſt part in the ancient drama, or that immediately 
ſucceeding the cataſtaſis: or according to others, the 
third only ; the whole drama being divided into protafis, 
epitaſis, and cataſtrophe ; or, in the terms of Ariſtotle, 


The 
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The cataſtrophe clears up every thing, and is nothing 


elſe but the diſcovery or winding up of the plot. It has 
its peculiar place, for it ought entirely to be contained, 
not only in the laſt act, but in the very concluſion of it; 
and when the plot is finiſhed, the play ſhould be fo alſo, 
The cataſtrophe ought to turn upon a fingle point, or 
{tart up on a ſudden. f 

The great art in the cataſtrophe is, that the clearing 
up of all difficulties may appear wonderful, and yet eaſy, 
ſimple, and natural. 20} * 

It is. a very general, but very prepoſterous artifice of 
ſome writers to ſhew the cataſtrophe in the very title of 
the play. Mr. Dryden thinks that a cataſtrophe reſult- 
ing from a mere change in ſentiments and reſolutions of a 
perſon, without any other machinery, may be ſo managed 
as to be exceeding beautiful. It is a diſpute among the 
critics, whether the cataſtrophe ſhould always fall out fa- 
vourably on the fide of virtue, or not. The reaſons on 
the negative fide ſeem the ſtrongeſt, Ariſtotle prefers a 
ſhocking cataſtrophe to a happy one. The cataſtrophe 
is either ſimple or complex; the firſt is that in which there 
is no change in the ſtate of the' principal perſons, nor 
any diſcovery or unravelling, the plot being only a mere 
paſſage out of agitation into quiet repoſe. In the ſecond, 
the principal perſons undergo a change of fortune, in the 
manner already defined. 

CATCH, or Carens, in mechanics, thoſe parts 
N lay hold of others by hooking or catching hold of 
them. 

CarTcn-FLy, in botany, a name given to the lychnis. 
See the article LYCHNIS. 

Carch-Wonsp, among printers, that placed at the 
bottom of each page, being always the firſt word of the 
following page. | 

CATECHISM is defined in the Liturgy of the church 
of En zland, an inſtitution to be learned of every per- 
ſon before he be brought to be confirmed by the 
© biſhop, 

The catechiſms of the primitive church, uſually began 
with the doctrine of repentance and remiſſion of fins, 
the neceſſity of good works, and the nature and uſe of 
baptiſm ; then followed the explanation of the ſeveral 
articles of the creed, to which ſome added the doctrine 
of the immortality of the ſoul, and an account of the 
canonical books of Scripture. | 

The time appointed for catechizing, are Sundays and 

holidays. Every parſon, vicar, or curate, are enjoined, 
upon every Sunday and holiday, to teach and inſtruc the 
youth, and ignorant perſons of his pariſh, in the cate- 
chiſm ſet forth in the book of Common-Prayer ; and that 
under the penalty of a ſharp reproof for the firſt omiſſion, 
ſuſpenſion for the ſecond, and excommunication for the 
third, 
_ CATECHIST, an officer in the primitive Chriſtian 
church, whoſe buſineſs it was to inſtru the catechumens 
in the firſt principles of religion, and thereby prepare them 
for the reception of baptiſm, 

This office might be performed by an eccleſiaſtic of 
any order, and it was ſometimes done by the biſhop 
himſelf. 

CATECHU, in the materia medica, 
Japonica. 

CATECHUMEN, a candidate for baptiſm, or one 
who prepares himſelf for the receiving thereof. 

The catechumens, in church hiſtory, were the loweſt 
order of Chriſtians in the primitive church. They had 
ſome title to the common name of Chriſtian, being a de- 
gree above pagans and heretics, though not conſummated 
by baptiſm. They were admitted to the ſtate of cate- 
EEE by the impoſition of hands and the ſign of the 
croſs. The children of believing parents were admitted 
catechumens as ſoon as ever they were capable of in- 
ſtruction: but at what age thoſe of heathen parents might 
be admitted is not ſo clear. As to the time of their con- 
tinuance in this ſtate, there were no general rules fixed 
about it; but the practice varied according to the differ- 
ence of times and places, and the readineſs and profici- 
ency of the catechumens themſelves. 
| GATEGOREMA, among logicians, denotes much 
the ſame with predicament or category. See the article 
CATEGORY, 


See TERRA 
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CATEGORICAL, whatever partakes of the natüg 
of a category. Thus, a categorical order requires. the 
ſubſtance to go before the accident. And categorical 
anſwers are pertinent and preciſe replies to the fade r 
objections propoſed. See the article CaTecory. — f 

CATEGORY, rue, in logic, a ſeries or order 
of all the predicates or attributes contained under any 

enus. | 
g The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all the objects of 
our thoughts and ideas into certain genera or claſles, not 
ſo much, ſay they, to learn what they do not know as 
to communicate a diſtinct notion of what they do know 
and theſe claſſes the Greeks called categories, and the 
Latins predicaments. bas. 

Ariſtotle made ten categories, viz. quantity, quali 
relation, action, paſſion, time, place, ſituation, and habit 
which are uſually expreſſed by the following-technica} 
diſtich. a ; 

Arbor, ſex, ſerves, ardore, refrigerat, uflos 
Kuri cras ſlabo, nec tunicatus ero. 


-» 


But as the ſeries of categories is entirely arbj 
ſome philoſophers think all nature may be better 
dered under theſe ſeven things; ſpirit, matter, quanti 
ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reft : and others make but 
two categories, ſubſtance and accident. 

CATENARIA, the name of a curve line, formed 
a Chain or rope, or hanging freely from two points of 
ſuſpenſion, whether the points be horizontal or not, 

: The word is Latin, and derived from catena, 2 
chain, 

If you ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible, firmly fixed 
by its extremes to the points F, D, (pl. XXXV. fs. 6.) 
its weight will bend it into the curve FAD, a the 
catenaria, whoſe loweſt point (or the vertex of the curve) 
is A. From A draw AB perpendicular to the horizon, 
and join the horizontal points F, D. Now, in order to 
inveſtigate the nature of this curve, we are to find the 
relation between Bb or D, and 4 &\ ſuppoſing the 
point & infinitely near to B, and bd parallel to B D, alſo 
DS to BA. From the principles of mechanics, it is 
plain that three powers, which are in equilibrio, are in 
proportion to one another, as three right lines parallel to 
their reſpective directions (or inclined in any given 
angle to them) and terminated at their mutual inter- 
ſection ; and conſequently, if D 4 expounds the abſolute 
gravity of the particle Dd (as it will be in a catena 
equally thick) then 4 will repreſent that part of the 
gravity which acts perpendicularly upon D d, and 
which it comes to paſs, that 4D (being by the flexibility 
of the chain moveable about 4) endeavours to bring it- 
ſelf into a vertical poſition : and therefore if J (or the 
fluxion of the ordinate BD) be conſtant, the action of 
the gravity exerted perpendicularly upon the carreſpon- 
dent parts of the catena D d, will be conſtant, or 
wy the ſame, Let this action of force be expounded 

a. 

F arther, from the above- cited propoſition in mecha- 
nics, D, or the fluxion of the axis A B, will expound 
the force to be exerted in the direction 4D, which is 
equivalent to the former endeavour of D d, (by which it 
tends to bring itſelf into a vertical poſition) and is ſuff- 
cient to hinder it. But this force ariſes from the line 
gravis, D A, pulling with the direction 4 D, and is con- 
ſequently (all the reft continuing as before) proportional 
to that line DA. Therefore 4, the fluxion of the or- 
dinate, is to D, the fluxion of the abſciſſa, as the con- 
ſtant quantity a, to the curve D A. 

If the right line DT touches the catenaria, and meets 
the axis AB, produced in T; then will DB: BT:: 
d : $D::a: DA. | 

Now, in order to determine the algebraical equation of 
the catenaria, let an equilateral hyperbola A H, whole 
ſemi-axis A C =a, be deſcribed upon the perpendicular 
AB, as an axis, as alſo upon the ſame axis and vertex, 3 
parabola A P, whoſe parameter is quadruple the axis 
the hyperbola ; then will BF, (making HF=AP) the 
ſemi-ordinate of the catenaria, be equal to the difference 
between the length A P of the curve of the parabola, and 
the ordinate of the hyperbola; for put A B A, 35 
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is equal to EE as appears by multiplying both 


numerator and denominator into Narr And fince 
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BF, the ordinate in the catenaria) = 
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and conſequently the fluxion of the curve 
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the fluent of which was ſhewn above to be Vr T 
and therefore A Fg VA A. ] And it is plain, that 


- the fluxion of the ordinate BF, or fe is to æ, 
. 24X ＋ * 


the fluxion of the abſciſſa A B, as the conſtant quantit) 
4, to the curve A F, which was the property of the cate- 
naria found above. If the ſemi-ordinate of the catenaria 
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de put equal to y; then V =, and by taking 


a x + ** 
the fluent of each ſide the equation, we ſhall have 


axlog.aa+ax+aV/2ax+x*) = y, which when x=0, 
becomes a x log. a a, but then y = © alſo; therefore 


axlog. 4444 x+av2 gr Te- x log. aa. ora x log, 
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the curve; then z =/2ax+3*, and conſequently x= 


Vzz+aa)— 4. ä 
CATERPILLAR, Eruca, in zoology, the name of 

” butterfly-claſs of inſects, in their reptile or worm- 
e. 

It is well known that all winged inſects paſs through 
a reptile ſtate, before they arrive at perfection: this great 
change from a worm to a fly, or butterfly, was formerly 
eſteemed a real metamorphoſis of one animal to another ; 
but later diſcoveries have put it beyond all doubt, that the 
embryo butter-fly, with all the lineaments of its parent, is 
contained within the external caſes, or coverings, of the 
caterpillar, When the included animal has acquired a 
ſufficient degree of ſtrength, theſe coverings are thrown 
off, and it appears in its genuine or moſt perfect form of 
a fly, or butter fly. See FLy and BuTTER-FLy. 

It is neceſſary, however, before the animal can get rid 
of theſe coverings, that it paſs through a ſtate of reſt, 
called by 3 the nymph or chryſalis-ſtate. See 
the article NyMPH. | 
. Whoever deſires to have a more full account of theſe 
animals in their reptile and chryſalis-ſtate, may conſult 
the ſecond volume of Reaumur's Hiſtory of Inſects. 

CaTERPILLAR-EATERs, ſmall worms bred from the 
eggs of certain flies, lodged in bodies of larger cater- 
Pillars, | 

CATERPILLAR-SHELL, the Engliſh name of the ver- 
— turbo, with a broad and depreſſed mouth. See 

RBO. | 

CATHARETICS, in pharmacy, the ſame with ſar- 
cphagous medicines, or thoſe of a cauſtic nature, ſerving 
to eat off proud fleſh. ; 

CATHARINE, or 


Knights of St, CATHARINE, a mi- 
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But we have hitherto | 
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\litary order, inſtituted for the ſecutity of. travellers wh 


come to viſit the tomb of this ſaint. The knights receiv< 
ed, as a badge of their dignity, & broken wheel with 
ſword ſtained with blood. They took vows to gu 
the body bf this faint, to ſecure the roads for pilgrims; 
to defend the rights of the church, to obey their ſupe- 
riors in all things, and follow the rule of St. Baſil. 
CATHARIS TE, in church- hiſtory, a branch of Ma- 
nichees, ſo called from certain purifications which they 
were obliged to practiſe: they are alſo ſaid ts have held 
it Unlawful to eat fleſh. 1 | 
 CAT-HARPINGS, in naval affairs; ropes whicli . 
draw in the ſhrouds parallel to the yards, that the yards 
may be more eaſily braced ſharp for a ſide- wind. Ship- 
wreck, p. 10). the atticles BRACE and Ci osk- 
AULED, _ 


* 
CATHARTICS, in medicine, remedies which pro- 
mote evacuation by ſtool. They are the ſame with what 
are commonly called purgatives. 

Cathartics may be divided into two claſſes ; i. The ec- 
coprotic or milder. 2. The draſtic, or rougher. 
EccoproTic and DrasTic. 7 

They are likewiſe divided according as they are ſup- 
poſed to purge bile, pituita, melancholy, and ſeroſities; 
into cholagogues, phlegmagogues, melanagogues, and 
hydragogues. See CHOLAGOGUEs, &c. 

Cathartics operate by vellicating and irritating the 
fibres and membranes of the ftomach and inteſtines. As 
the periſtaltic motion of the guts is ſuch as propels con- 
tinually their contents, from the pylorus down to the 
rectum, every irritation either quickens that motion, in 
its natural order, or occafions ſome little inverſion of it z 
in both, what but lightly adberes to the coats, or inner 
membranes, will be looſened and ſhook off, and carried 
forwards with the contents; and being alſo more agi- 
tated, will be rendered more fluid : hence it appears how 
a cathartic haſtens and increaſes the diſcharge by ſtools. 
But the ſame manner of operation carries its effects much 
farther in proportion to the force of the ſtimulus ; for 
where it is great, the appendices of the bowels, and even 
all the viſcera in the abdomen, will by a conſent of parts, 
that is, a communication of nerves, 4 pulled or twitch- 
ed, ſo as to affect their reſpective juices, in the ſame 
manner as the inteſtines themſelves affect their contents. 
The conſequences, therefore, muſt be, that a great part 
will be drained back into the inteſtines, and make a pa 
of what they diſcharge. Another way of promoting the 
diſcharges by ſtool, from fuſion, is to mix ſuch particles 
with them as prevent their running into viſcid coheſions, 
and by degrees divide and break them when in contact; 
whence they are rendered fitter to run off by the moſt 
convenient outlets. - 

CAT-HEAD, in naval architecture, a large ſquare 
piece of timber; one end of it is faſtened upon the fore- 
caſtle, the other end projects without the bow, ſo far as 
to keep the anchor clear of the ſhip when it is drawin 
up by a tackle, the block of which is called the cat-block : 
the rope which paſſes through the ſeveral ſheaves of the 
block is called the cat-fall, Murray Treatiſe on Ship- 
building, Ic. p. 189. 

CATHEDRA, among 
biſhop's ſee, or throne, , | | 

CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee 
or ſeat. 

A cathedral was originally different from what it is 
now, the Chriſtians, eilt the time of Conſtantine, having 
no liberty to build any temple. By their churches they 
only meant their aſſemblies; and by their cathedrals, no- 
thing more than conſiſtories. K's | 

CATHETER, in ſurgery, a fiſtulous inſtrument, 
uſually made of filver, to be introduced into the bladder, 
in order to ſearch for the ſtone, or diſcharge the urine 
when ſuppreſſed. 

The catheter may be introduced with much more eaſe 
in women than in men, as the urethra in the firſt is much 
ſhorter, wider, and in a ſtraighter coutſe. 

In both ſexes, however, this inſtrument cannot be eaſily 
paſſed, but by one that is previouſly acquainted with the 
anatomical ſtructure of the parts. 


eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a 


To prevent repeating the operation of paſſing the ca- 
theter when the retention of urine will follow A a ſhort 


time, modern ſurgeons have, inftead of the common or | 
rigid catheter, provided a flexible catheter, made of flatted 
filver, convoluted in a particular manner (as in plate 
XXXV. fig. 7.) to give a'continual paſſage to the 
urine. N „ | 

M. Le Cat, ſurgeon at Ronen, has likewiſe invented a 
new ſteel grooved catheter for performing lithotomy, in a 
manner reſembling that of Celſus, or upon the gripe, two 
views of which are exhibited in the abovementioned plate 
and figure; both being one third of the fize which the 
inſtrument ought to be made of. 

CATHETUS, in geometry, a line or radius falling 
perpendicularly on another line or ſurface : thus the ca- 
theti of a right-angled ttiangle are the two fides that in- 
clude the right angle. | Th "Lge 

CaTHETUs of Incidence, in catoptrics, a right line 
drawn from a point of the object, perpendicular to the 
reflecting line. : ; 

CaTHETUs of Refletion, or of the Eye, a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 

CATHELUs of Obliguation, a right line drawn perpen- 
dicular to the ſpeculum, in the point of incidence or re- 
flection. 

CaTHETvs, in architecture, a perpendicular line, ſup- 
poſed to paſs through the middle of a cylindrical body, as 
a baluſter, column, &c. | 5 0 

In the lonic capital, the cathetus is a perpendicular 
line paſſing through the middle of the eye of the vo- 
lute. ö 

CATHOLIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing 
that is univerſal or general. | 

CaTrnoric Cyuurcn. The rife of hereſies induced 
the primitive Chriſtian church to aſſume to itſelf the ap- 
pellation of Catholic, being a charaQeriftic to diſtin- 
guiſh it from all ſeas, who, though they had party- 
names, ſometimes ſheltered themſelves under the name 
of Chriſtians. 

The Romiſh church diſtinguiſhes itſelf now by the 
name of Catholic, in oppoſition to all thoſe who have ſe- 
parated from her communion, and whom ſhe conſiders as 
only heretics and ſchiſmatics, and herſelf only as the true 
and Chriſtian church. In the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
there is no Catholic church in being ; that is, no uni- 
verſal Chriſtian community. 

CaTHoLic Kin, a title which hath been hereditary 
to the kings of Spain ever ſince Alphonſus, who having 
gained ſeveral victories over the Saracens, and re- eſta- 
bliſhed the Chriſtian faith in Spain, was honoured with 
the title of Catholic. Some ſay it was in the time of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella. 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft pur- 
gative electuary, ſo called, as being ſuppoſed an univerſal 
purger of all humours. | 

ATEIN, or KArkIN, the ſame with an amentace- 
ous flower. See AMENTACEOUS, 
_ CATLIN, among furgeons, a knife for cutting off 
corrupted parts of the body. 

CATOCHE, or CArochus, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
by which the patient is rendered, in an inſtant, as im- 
moveable as a ſtatue, without either ſenſe or motion, and 
continues in the ſame poſture he was in at the moment 
he was ſeized. The proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe is 
the immobility of the common ſenſory, from the time of 
the firſt attack, and therefore is an abſolute reſt of the 
blood in the brain, of the glands of the brain, and of all 
its emiſſories. This diſeaſe is generally preceded by ob- 
ſtinate intermitting fevers; by a dry, lean, melancho 
temperament of body; by a retention of the menſes and 
hemorrhoids ; by ſudden frights; by a profound, con- 
ſtant, and fixed meditation on one fubject. It is often 
cured by exciting a copious hæ-, orrhage from the noſe ; 
but the particular method of cure is various, according to 
the different cauſes : the patient ſhould be excited with 
things that greatly ſtrike the ſenſes, ſuch as light, noiſe, 


ſtimulating things, volatile ſalts, pain, friction, continual 


agitations, by promoting the menſtrual flux, by ſternuta- 
tories, and emetics, by Vliſters, by iſſues, by ſetons, by a 
moiſtening diet. | 
It ſeldom changes to any other diſeaſe, and ſometimes 

it has been ſucceeded by an epilepſy, convulſions, mad- 
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jets, ſome deform them, ſome N &c. 


objects by reflection. See the article REFLECTinG Tr. 
| LESCOPE. | | "Tug 
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CATOPTRICS, that part of optics that & 
flex viſion, and explains the Joy — = 


flection, chiefly founded upon this truth, that the a5 


and from thence deducing the magnitudes, ſh "WP 
ſituations of the appearances of objects ſeen by E 
flection of poliſhed ſurfaces, and particularly pl ſoles 
rical, conical, and cylindrical ones; but this doQting 
being 4 part of optics, ſee the article Oprics. 

_ATOPTRIG CISTULA, a machine, or apa 


near ones extremely wide and diffuſed through a vf 
ſpace, and other agreeable phenomena, by means of 
mirrors, diſpoſed by the laws of catoptrics, in 

cavit of a kind of cheſt. ks | * * 
Of theſe there are various kinds accommodated to 
various intentions of the artificer; ſome multiply ob. 


CaToPpTRIC DIAL, a dial that exhibits objects by 
reflected rays. See the article REFLECTING DAI. 
CArorric TELESCOPE, A teleſcope that Exhibits 


CATTLE, Pecora, an order of quadrupeds, for the 
characters of which, ſee the article PR RA. 

Black CATTLE, the ſame with the ox-kind. See thy 
article Bos. E 
CATUS-PARDUS, or Carus Mor Anus, in 200. 
logy. See the article Car of the Mountain. | 
CAVA, or VEnA Cava, in anatomy, a vein ariſing 
with a large ſinus from the right auricle of the hear, 
t there fends out a vein to the heatt itſelf, called the co. 
ronary vein, and is divided into two trunks, a ſuperiot 
and an inferior; from the ſuperior trunk of the vena can 
there ariſe the following veins ; the azygos, the bronchia, 
the mediaſtinal, the ſuperior diaphragmatic, and the ſub- 
clavians : the inferior trunk of the vena cava is remark. 
able for the valves, and from this ariſe the diaph 
tic, or inferior phrenic veins, the reinal veins, the ſper. 
matic, the ſacra, and the iliacs. See Vein, and each af 
theſe under its proper head. To. | 
CAVALIER, in fortification, an elevation of earth, 
of different ſhapes, ſituated ordinarily in the gorge of a 
baſtion, bordered with a parapet, and cut into more d 
leſs embraſures, according to the capacity of the c. 
valier. ; | 
Cavaliers are a double defence for the faces of the 
poſite baſtion : they defend the ditch, break the beſiegen 
galleries, command the traverſes in dry moats, ſcour the 
ſaliant angle of the counterſcarpe where the beſiegen 
have their counter-batteries, and infilade the enemies 
trenches, or oblige them to multiply their parallels: 
are likewiſe very ſerviceable jn defending the breach, an 
the retrenchments of the beſieged, and can very muchin- 
commode the intrenchments Which the enemy make, be. 
ing lodged in the baſtion. | "IL 

CAVALIER, in the menage, one that underſtand 
horſes, and is practiſed in the art of riding them. 

| CAVALRY, a body of foldiers that charge on horſ- 
back, and may properly be called the right arm of the 
army: they are of great ſervice in diſturbing the eneny 
by their frequent excurſions, in intercepting convoy, 
and deſtroying the country. hats oh 

The cavalry is divided into ſquadrons, and encamp o 
the wings of the oy Too great a number of cayaly 
may prove . eee to an army; for as they conſume 

forage, they may oblige a general to de- 
camp from an advantageous poſt. * 

CAVAZ ION, or Cavast:on, in architecture, &- 
notes the hollow trench made for laying the foundation 
of a building, which, according to Palladio, ought to be 
one ſixth part of the height of the whole building. 

- CAUCALIS, in botany, a genus of plants, the unt 
verſal flower of which is difform and radiated ; tbe 
roper flower of the diſk is male, ſmall, com ſed 0 
Eve inflexocordated equal petals; the proper flowe! 
the radius is hermaphrodite, and compoſed of five inflez0 
cordated unequal petals, the exterior one being large! 
than the reft and bifid : the fruit is of an oblato-oblong 
figure, ſtriated longitudinally, with rigid ſeabrous briftls: 


neſs, or an atrophy, which have ended in death, 
| 1 
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with prickles in order of che ſtriæ, and plane on the other 
hide. pk, in a general ſenſe, denotes the tail of an 
animal. See the article TAIL. DID OLEY 

'Cavpa DRAcoxis, the d ons- tail, in Dang. 
the name of the moon's deſcending node. See the article 
NoDE. 8 111 71 11 

uDA Lovis, in aſtronompy, a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
2 in the tail of the conſtellation Leo. See the ar- 
; EO. = 
10 YEAR, or CAVEER, or CAvIaRr, the ſpawn, or 
hard roes of ſturgeon, made into ſmall cakes, an inch 
thick, and of an and's breadth, ſalted, and dried in the 
ſun. This ſort of food is in * repute throughout 
Muſcovy, becauſe of their three Lents, which they keep 
with a ſuperſtitious exactneſs; wherefore the Italians 
ſettled at Moſcow drive a very great trade in this com- 
modity throughout. that empire, becauſe there is a pro- 
digious quantity of ſturgeon taken at the mouth of the 
olga, and of the other rivers which fall into the Caſ- 
pian ſea, There is a pretty large quantity of this com- 
modity conſumed in Italy; and ry © are very well ac- 
quainted with it in England and France, where it is 
reckoned no deſpicable diſh. 

The French and Italians get the cavear from Archangel, 
but they ſeldom get ĩt at the firſt hand, for they commonly 
buy it of the Engliſh and Dutch. 

CAVEAT, in law, a kind of proceſs in the ſpiritual 
courts, to ſtop the proving of a will, the granting letters 
of adminiſtration, &c. to the prejudice 4 another. See 
PROBATE. | 

It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution of a clerk to a 
benefice. 

CAVEATING, in fencing, is the ſhifting the ſword 
from one ſide of that of your adverſary to the other. 

CAVEDO, in commerce, a Portugueſe long meaſure, 
equal to 27, Yo Engliſh inches, 

CAVERNOSE, among anatomiſts, an appellation 

iven to ſeveral parts of the body, on account of their 
pongy ſtructure: thus the cavernoſa corpora of the penis 
are two ſpongy bodies, made up of a number of ſmall] 
caverns or cells. Theſe are the two bodies which con- 
ſtitute the penis; they arife diſtin and ſeparate on each 
fide of the oſſa pubis, as it were from peculiar thalami : 
after this they join, and, in that original ſtate, are car- 
ried into the glans. If any liquid matter be impelled into 
theſe, or if hay be inflated, the penis. becomes rigid. 
Theſe two bodies are alſo termed corpora ſpongioſa. 

CAVESON, or CAVvEZON. See the article Ca- 
VEZON, | 

CAVETTO, in architecture, a hollow member, or 
round concave moulding, containing a quadrant of a cir- 
cle, and having a quite contrary effect to that of a quarter- 
round. It is uſed as an ornament in cornices. 

Mr. Felibien takes notice, that workmen confound 
the cavetto with a ſcotia, but improperly, the cayetto 
being in fact only half a ſcotia. See the article Sco- 
TIA, | 

CAVEZON, in the 2 
either of iron, leather, or wood, ſometimes flat, and at 
other times hollow or twiſted, clapped upon the noſe of a 
horſe, to wring it, and ſo forward the ſupplying and 
breaking of the horſe. | | 

An iron cavezon is a ſemicircle or band of iron, con- 
ſiſting of two or three pieces joined by hinges, and 
mounted with a head-ſtall, a throat- band, and two ſtraps 
or reins, with three rings; one rein paſſes through the 
middle ring, when we mean to make a horſe work 


round a pillar ; through the two ſide- rings we paſs the 


two reins, which the rider holds in his hand, or makes 
faſt to the ſaddle, in order to keep the horſe's head in 
ſubjection, &c. | 
AVIN, in the litany art, a natural hollow, fit to 

lodge a body of troops : if there happen to be any near a 
place beſieged it is of great uſe to the beſiegers; for by 
the help of ſuch a place they can open the trenches, 
make places. of arms, or keep guards of horſe, without 
being in danger of the enemy's ſhot. 29 

CAUK, or C awk, a term uſed among miners, for a 
coarſe ſparry ſtone, of a white colour, found in the lead- 
mines, See the article SPAR. 
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AUL, in anatomy, a membranaceous part of the ab- 
domen, covering the greateſt part of the guts, uſually 
furniſhed with a large quantity of fat, placed under the 
peritoneum, and immediately over the inteſtines, called 
by ſome authors rete, or reticulum, from the number of 
holes appearing in it, when raiſed, and giving it the re- 
ſemblance of a net: but it is moſt frequently called o- 
mentum. See the article OMENTUM. 

CAUL is alſo a little membrane, found on ſome chil- 
dren, encompaſſing the head when born. 

Some take this to be only a fragment of the membranes 
— * fœtus, which generally break at the birth of the 
child. 

CAULICOLES, or Caviicort, are eight leſſer 
branches or ſtalks, in the Corinthian capital, ſpringing 
out from four greater or principal cauls, or ſtalks. _ 

The eight volutes of this order are ſuſtained by four 
cauls, or primary branches of leaves, and from which 
theſe caulicoles, or leſſer foliages ariſe, 

CAULIFEROUS, an appellation given to ſuch plants 
as have a perfect caulis, or ſtem. See the article CAu- 


71s. | 

CAULIFLOWERS, in gardening, are the produce 
of a kind of cabbage, and have of late years been ſo far 
improved in England, as to exceed in ro and goodneſs 
any that are raiſed in the reſt of Europe; they are in 
ſeaſon in the months of May, June, and July, but the 
{kill of the gardener can continue them much longer. 
The manner of propagating them is this: | ene 

Having procured ſome good ſeed, you muſt ſow it be- 
fore the middle of Auguſt, upon an old cucumber or 
melon bed, ſifting earth over the ſeeds to a quarter of 
an inch in thickneſs : if the weather prove very hot and 
dry, the beds muſt be ſhaded with mats, and be light] 
watered at times. In about a week's time the ſeeds will 
appear above ground, and they muſt be uncovered by 
degrees, but not expoſed to too much ſun at firſt, 
about a month more they ſhould be pricked out on ano- 
ther old bed, at three inches diſtance, and ſhaded and 
watered, when firſt tranſplanted ; but after this they 
muſt not be much watered, nor be ſuffered to have too 
much rain, which will make them black-ſhanked, or rot- 
ten in the ſtalks. In this bed they are to remain till the 
middle of October, when they are to be planted out for 
the winter ſeaſon : they are then to be planted out in 
rich beds, and thoſe which are to be carly ripe, are to 
be ſhaded with bell-glaſſes, two under each glaſs, and 
in February to be planted out again: the reſt are to be 
at firſt ſet at a greater diſtance, and to ſtand. | 

When the cauliflowers begin to fruit, they muſt be 
carefully watched, and ſome of the inner leaves muſt be 
bent down over the flower, to ſhade it from the ſun 
which would otherwiſe turn it yellow. The very fineſt 
of the cauliflowers, which are not looſe and frothy about 
the edges, and very firm, ſhould be ſaved for ſeed ; and 
the flower ſtems, as they ſhoot out, ſupported with 
ſticks till the ſeeds are ripened, which muſt then be 
carefully gathered and dried for uſe. Miller's Gard. 


CAULINE, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing 
belonging to the caulis or ſtalk of plants. See the arti- 
cle CAauLis. 

CAuLInE LEAF, among botaniſts, that growing from 
the ſtalk of a plant. | 

CAULIS, among botaniſts, denotes the ſtalk of her- 
baceous plants: this, in trees, is called caudex, or trunk; 
and, in graſſes, culmus, or ſtem. 
CAULKING, amongſt ſhipwrights, the act of driv- 
ing a quantity of oakum, i. e. old ropes untwiſted and 
ſoftened, into the ſeams of the planks, or between them 
where they are joined, in order to keep out the water : 
after the oakum is driven very hard into theſe ſeems, it 
is covered with hot melted pitch, to prevent the water 
from rotting it. | 

. CAUSA MATRIMONII PRALOCUTI, in common 

law, a writ that lies where a woman gives land to a man 
in fee, to the intent he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes 
to do it in a reaſonable time, being thereunto required 
by the woman: and in ſuch caſe, for not performing 
the condition, the entry of the woman into the lands a- 


The 


gain has been adjudged lawful, 
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The huſband and wife may ſue this writ againſt ano- 


ther who ought to have married her. FR. 

Cavsa Nopis S1GNIFICES, in law, a writ directed to 
the mayor of a town, &c. who being by the king's writ 
commanded to make ſeiſin of lands to the king's gran- 
tee, delays ſo doing. This writ requires him to ſhew 
cauſe why he makes delay. f . 

CAUSALTY, among metaphyſicians, the action or 

wer of a cauſe in * its effect. 

It is a diſpute among the ſchool-philoſophers, whe- 
ther and how the cauſalty is diſtinguiſhed from the 
cauſe and the effect? Some hold it a mode or modal en- 
tity, ſuperadded to the cauſe, &c. others contend for its 
being the cauſe itſelf. See the article CAusk. 

CAv$ALTY, among miners, denotes the lighter, ſul- 
phureous, earthy parts of ores, carried off in the opera- 
tion of waſhing. | f 

This, in the mines, they throw in heaps upon banks, 
which, in ſix or ſeven years, they find it worth their 
While to work over again. See ORE and W asHiING. 

CAUSE, Carſa, that from whence any thing pro- 
ceeds, or by virtue of which any thing is done: it ſtands 
oppoſed to effect. We get the ideas of cauſe and effect, 
ſays Mr. Locke, from our obſervation of the viciſſitude 
of things, while we perceive ſome qualities or ſubſtan- 
ces begin toexiſt, and that they receive theirexiſtence from 
the due application and operation of other beings. That 
which produces is the cauſe, and that which 1s pro- 
duced, the effect: thus _— in wax is the effect of a 
certairi degree of heat, which we obſerve to be con- 
ſtantly produced by the application of ſuch heat. 

Fi Causx, that which acts of itſelf, and of its 
own proper power or virtue: God is the only firſt cauie 
in this ſenſe. | 

Second CAusks, are thoſe which derive the power and 
faculty of action from a firſt cauſe : theſe are improper- 
ly called cauſes, in regard they do not, ſtrictly ſpeaking. 
act at all, but are ated on: of this kind are all thole that 
we term natural cauſes. 

Philoſophers are divided as to the action whereby ſe- 
cond cauſes produce their effets : ſome maintain, that 
the cauſalty cannot be produced, fince it 1s that which 
produces: others will have them to act truly by their ac. 
tion; but they are at a loſs ſtill about that action: ſome 


do not allow that corporeal ſubſtances can produce any 


thing but accidents: the ſyſtem of Aviſenna is, that 
God produces, immediately, a moſt perfect ſpiritual 
ſubſtance; this produces another, leſs perfect; that, a 
third; and thus to the laſt; which laſt produces all the 
corporeal ſubſtances; and thoſe corporeal ſubſtances, 
accidents: as to the manner of their agency, ſome 
maintain, that the ſubſtantial form of ſecond cauſes pro- 
duces forms, and the accidental ones, accidents : others, 
that forms produce other forms accidents ; and others, 
that accidents alone are capable of producing accidents 
and forms. | 

Cauſes are diſtinguiſhed, by the ſchools, into efficient, 
material, final, and formal. 

Efficient CAusks are the agents employed in the pro- 
duction of any thing. | 

Material CAusks, the ſubjects whereon the agents 
work, or the materials whereof the thing is produced. 

Final CAusks are the motives inducing an agent to 
act; or the deſign and purpoſe for which the thing was 
done. 

Lord Bacon ſays, that the final cauſe is ſo far from 
being ſerviceable, that it corrupts the ſciences, unleſs it 
be reſtrained to human actions: however, continues he, 
final cauſes are not falſe, nor unworthy of inquiry in 
metaphyſics : but their excurſions into the limits of phy- 
fical cauſes hath made a great devaſtation in that pro- 
vince; otherwiſe, when contained within their own 
bounds, they are not repugnant to phyſical cauſes. 

Formal Cavust, the change reſulting from the action; 
or that which determines a thing to be this, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from every thing elſe: thus, the ſoul is held 
the formal cauſe of man. 


Cauſes are again diſtinguiſhed into phyſical and 


'moral. % 


_ Phyſical CavsE, that which produces a ſenſible corpo- 


—_— 


CAU 


real effect; as the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of hi 
thers define it, that which produces its effect by 


ght? 6. 
ſical virtue. 2 phy- 
The Carteſians reſolve all phyſical cauſes into "ION 
eee C ily the occaſion 
al Cavsts, therefore, are only the voce 
not the direct cauſes of their effects. 866 the article Oc. 
CASION, | | 2 a 
The ſoul, ſay theſe philoſophers, is not able to 38 
the body, nor the body reciprocally on the ſoul : - - 
up an intercourſe between them, God, on oceaſion 'c 
the motion of the body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the fout, 
and on occaſion of a ſentiment of the ſoul, impreſſes 3 
motion on the body : the motions therefore of the ſoul 
and body are only occafional cauſes of what paſſes in 
the one or in the other: thus, ſay they, the ſtroke or 
percuſſion is only the occaſional cauſe of the motion 
produced in the body ſtruck: it is God who is the direct 


efficient cauſe, &c. 
effect, but in 


Moral CAus k, that which produces a real 
things immaterial ; as repentance is the cauſe of forgive. 
neſs. A moral cauſe is alſo defined, that which deter. 
mines us, though not neceſſarily to do, or not to do any 
thing; as advice, intreaties, commands, menaces, &e. 

It is to be obſerved, that in this ſenſe, a moral cauſe 
is only applicable to a free intelligent agent: it is alf 
obſervable, that the latter notion of a phyſical, as well 
as a moral cauſe, is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtinc. 

Caules are again diſtinguiſhed into univerſal, or par- 
ticular ; principal, or —— z total, or partial; 


univocal, equivocal, &c, _ | | 

CAUSE, among civilians, the ſame with action. See 
ACTION EY. 2 

CAUSEWAY, or Cavsey, a maſſive body of 
ſtakes, and faſcines ; or an elevation of fat viſcous 
well beaten ; ſerving either as a road in wet mary 
places, or as a mole to retain the waters of a pond, or 
prevent a river from overflowing the lower grounds. 

CAUSTICS, in phyſic, an appellation given to me- 
dicines, of ſo hot.and fiery a nature, that being applied, 
conſume, and, as it were, burn the texture or, the parts 
like hot iron. 

Cavſtics differ from cauteries, in that they perform 
their effects flower, and with leſs force and pain: they 
are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh ; they alſo pene- 
trate within hard callous bodies, and Do the hu- 
mours ; and are particularly applied in abſceſſes and im- 
poſthumations, to eat through to the ſuppurated matter, 
and give it vent; ſometimes alſo to make iſſues, in parts 
where cutting is difficult or inconvenient. ; 

Cauſtics are generally divided into four ſorts, the com- 
mon ftronger cauſtic, the common milder cauſtic, the 
antimonial-cauſtic, and the lunar cauſtic. 

The ftronger cauſtic is prepared, by boiling to a fourth 

rt any quantity of the lees of almond-ſoap, adding 

ime, that has been kept in a veſſel pretty cloſe ſtopt for 
ſeveral months; the lime is to be added till all the li- 
quor is abſorbed, and the whole reduced to a paſte, 
which is to be kept in a veſſel well ſtopt. | 

The common milder cauſtic is prepared, by taking equal 
parts of ſoft ſoap, and freſh quick-lime, and mixing them 
at the time of uſing. | 

The antimonial cauſtic is prepared thus: take of an- 
timony one pound, of corroſive ſublimate, two pounds; 
and being reduced ſeparately into powder, mix them 
well, and diſtil them in a retort with a wide neck, in 2 
gentle heat of ſand; let what aſcends into the neck of 
the retort be expoſed to the air, that it may run into a 
liquor. 

The method of preparing the lunar cauſtic is as fol- 
lows : diffolve pure ſilver by a ſand-heat, in about twice 
its weight of aquafortis; then dry away the humidity 
with a gentle fire; afterwards melt it in a crucible, that 
it may be poured into proper moulds, carefully avoiding 
over much heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow too 
thick. 

CAus rie Curve, in the _ geometry, a curve 
found by the concourſe or coĩncidence of the rays of light, 
refleted from ſome other curve. Se CATACAUSTIC and 
DIiACAvsTIC, | 


Cavsric 


CAZ 


cus, GrAssks, the ſame with burning glaſſes. 


BURNING-GLASS. | ; ; 
" CAUSUS, or BurninG-FEveER, a ſpecies of conti- 
nual fever, accompanied with a remarkable inflamma- 
tion of the blood. The principal ſymptoms are a heat 
almoſt burning to the touch, the breath extremely hot, 
a dryneſs of the whole ſkin, the tongue parched and 
rough, and an unquenchable thirſt, See F EVER, 

AUSWAY, or CAUSEWAY. See the article CAusz- 


A UTERIZATION, the application of cauteries to 
any part of the body. See the next article. 

Cauterization with moxa is wonderfully extolled by 
ſome as the moſt effectual means to extitpate the gout; 
but it is at preſent in diſuſe, and not without reaſon ; 
for, beſides the acute pain which it creates, it is frequent- 
ly found to have little or no effect. This cauterization, 
however, is ſaid to be at preſent in uſe among the 
Arabians; and the. Japoneſe and Chineſe have it in fo 
great eſteem, that it makes one of their chief remedies. 

CAUTERY, in ſurgery, a medicine for burning, 
eating, Or corroding any ſolid part of the body, 

Cauteries are diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, actual and 

potential : by actual cauteries are meant red-hot inſtru- 
ments, uſually of iron, which are applied to many parts 
and diſorders; and by potential cauteries are underſtood 
certain kinds of corroding medicines. See the article 
Causrics. 
Cauteries have manifold uſes; for they not only de- 
ſtroy the dead parts of carious bones, remove cancers, 
ſchirri, excreſcencies, carbuncles, and mortified parts; 
but they are alſo uſed to make iſſues and ſetons, to ſtop 
hemorrhages in wounds and amputations; and laſtly, to 
remove an amauroſis, epilepſy, ſciatica, with pains in the 
teeth and other parts. 

For the right application of cauteries, various obſerva- 
tions are neceſſary: 1. The ſize and figure of the cautery 
ſhould correſpond to that of the diſordered part. 2. It is 
neceſſary to ſecure the ſound parts from the cautery, to 

revent giving more than neceſſary pain. 3. When the 
inſtrument is ſufficiently hot, it is to be applied, and 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon the diſordered part, till the bot- 
tom of it appears ſound, To effect this more ſpeedily, it 
will be 8 to have ſeveral cauteries in readineſs, a 
caution more eſpecially to be obſerved in carious bones 
and large hemorrhages. 4 

Several phyſicians have obſerved, that cauteries have ſuc- 
ceeded in apoplexies when all other remedies have failed. 


But for the part to which. the cautery is to be applied, | 


there are various opinions; ſome prefer the occiput ; 
ſome the nape of the neck, between the firſt and ſecond 
vertebrz ; ſome the meeting of the coronal and ſagittal 
ſutures ; and others pitch upon other parts. Miſtichel- 


lius, an Italian writer, aſſerts, that no part can be ſo 


proper for cauterizations in apoplexies, as the ſoles of the 
feet. | 


CAUTING-IRON, in farriery, an iron with which 
farriers cauterize or ſear thoſe parts of an horſe that re- 
quire burning. 

CAUTION 
notes much the ſame with what, in the law of England, 
is called bail. See the article Bair. 

- CAUTIONE ADMITTENDA, in law, a writ which 
lies againſt a biſhop that holds an excommunicated perſon 
in priſon for contempt, after he has offered ſufficient 


caution or ſecurity to R orders of the church. On 
receipt of this writ, the ſheriff warns the biſhop to take 
caution. | | | 


CAXOU, among miners, denotes 
ready prepared for refining. 12112 

CAZEMATE, or CASEMATE, in fortification, a cer- 
tain retired platform in the flank of a baſtion, for the de- 
fence of the moat and face of the oppoſite baſtion. Some- 
times there are three ſuch platforms one behind another, 
the uppermoſt of which is on the terre plein of the baſtion, 
which makes the other two be called place: baſſes, or low 
places. They are covered from the enemy's batteries by 
a work of carth added to the angle of the ſhoulder, of a 


circular and ſometimes of a ſquare form, called ſhoulder, 


orillon, or epaulement. See ORILLON,. &c. 
It is very ſeldom that cazemates are uſed now a-days, 
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, Cautio, in the civil and Scotch law, de-. 


| 


dig | || theobroma. 
a cheſt of any ore 


thoſe of cypreſs. 


CEI 


becauſe the enemies batteries are apt to bury the eannon 
they contain under-the ruins of their vaults; beſides that, 
the ſmoke with which they are continually filled, ren- 
ders them inſupportable to the engineers. Tt is for this 
reaſon that the latter engineers make them open at top, 
contenting themſelves with fortifying them with a pa- 
rapet. 

CazzMArx is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſub- 
ter raneous branches dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, 
till the miner is heard at work, and air given to the 
mine, | 

CAZERN. See the article CAsERxN. 

CEDAR, in botany, a large tree which puſhes out 
branches at the diſtance of ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, They are large, and at a diſtance from each 
other. Its leaves are pretty much like thoſe of roſe- 
mary. It is an ever-green, and lives very long, but dies 
as ſoon as its top is cut off. The leaves ſtand upright, 
and the fruit hangs down; that fruit is a ſmaller one, 
like that of the pine-tree, except that its rind is thinner, 
ſmoother, and more open. The ſeed is like that of the 
cypreſs- tre. | | 

There are ſtill ſome cedars on Mount Libanus, but in 
ſmall number, above and to the eaſt of Biblos and Tri- 
poli. There are none to be ſeen any where elſe on thoſe 
mountains. But it is very probable that there were 4 
great many more formerly, fince their timber was uſed 
in fo many conſiderable works. There are ſome cedats 
alſo growing in ſeveral parts of Africa, in the Iſle of Cy- 
prus, and in that of Crete or Candia. Joſephus, the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, aſſerts, that Solomon planted ſo large a 
2 of cedars in Judea, that they were as numerous 
as the ſycomore- trees, which are very common in that 
country. 

Mr. Miller obſerves, that what we meet with in the 
Scripture of the lofty cedars, can be no ways applicable to 
the ſtature of this tree; ſince by the experience of thoſe we 
have now growing in England, as alſo from the teſtimony 
of ſeveral travellers who have viſited thoſe few remaining 
trees on Mount Libanus, they are not inclined to grow 
very lofty, but, on the contrary, extend their branches 
very far: to which the alluſion made by the Pſalmiſt agrees 
very well, when he is deſcribing the ddurihing ſtate of a 
nation: They ſhall ſpread their branches like the cedar- 


„trees.“ 


The wood of this famous tree is accounted proof 
againſt all putrefaction of animal bodies. This wood is 
alſo ſaid to yield an oil, which is famous for preſerving 
books and writings ; and the wood is thought, by lord 
Bacon, to continue above a thouſand years ſound, It is 
likewiſe recorded, that, in the temple of Apollo at 
Utica, there was found timber of near two thouſand years 
old. And the ſtatue of the goddeſs, in the famous Ephe- 
ſian temple, was ſaid to be of this material alſo, as was 
moſt of the timber · work of that glorious ſtructure, 

This ſort of timber is very dry, and ſubje& to ſplit ; 
nor does it well endure to be faſtened with nails; there- 
fore pins of the ſame wood are much preferable. 

The cedar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a 
ſpurious ſort, of ſo porous a nature, that the wine will leak 
through it. That produced in New-England is a lofty 
grower, and makes excellent planks, and flooring that is 
everlaſting. They ſhingle their houſes with it, and uſe it 
in all their buildings. This is the oxycedrus of Lycia, 
which Vitruvius deſcribes as having its leaves reſembling 


Engliſh name of the 
See the article THEOBROMA, 


White CeDaR, a name given to a ſpecies of cupreſſus. 
See CUPRESSUS. | 

CEDRIA, among phyſicians, the gum or reſin which 
iſſues from the cedar. Its good qualities conſiſt in its bein 
fat, thick, tranſparent, and that, when poured out, it falls 


Baſtard CEDAR, in botany, the 


by equal drops. 


. CEILING, in architecture, the upper part or roof of 
a room, being a lay or covering of plaſter over laths, nailed 
on the bottom of the joiſts which bear the floor of the 
upper room, or on joiſts put up for that purpoſe, where 
there is no upper room; hence called ceiling joiſts. 

Theſe plaſtered ceilings are much uſed in England, 
more than in any other country: nor are they without 


5 B their 
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CELLs, in anatomy, little 


CE-L 


their advantages, as they make the room lightfome, are 


bags or bladders wh fa 
good in caſe of hre, &c. a A _ 2 other matters are lodged: called loculi, = * 
CELANDINE, Chelidonum, in botany. the ar- | lulz, &c. 4 ; | 'T 
| ticle CHeLiDonium. 7 CELLAR, the loweſt room in a houſe, the ceiling of m 
1 CELARENT, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſm, wherein | which is level with the ſurface of the ound on which ce 
it the major and concluſion are univerſal] negative propoſi- | the houſe ſtands, or at moſt but very little higher. | th 
tions, and the minor an univerſal affirmative, As As to the ſituation of cellars, Sir Hen otton ſays of 
: 7s . ſthey ought, unleſs the whole houſe be cellared, to be fl. ol 

Cr No man that is a hypocrite can be ſaved : tuated on the-north-ſide of the houſe, 2s ſtanding in nerd 
LA 8 ot 4 lips only cries Lord, | 8 3 freſh air. | | 7 al 
| _.. 2 ; 1 SIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flo al 
RENT Therefore, no man who with his lips only | of which conſiſts of five landeaticed; N. ey] d 

| cries Lord, Lord, can be ſaved, rigid, and permanent petals ; the fruit is a globoſe cap- 
CELASTRUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe | ſule, ſurrounded with a corolla, with one cell opening ho. al 
corolla conſiſts of five equal, oral, — file petals, | zontally, and containing ſeveral roundiſn emarginates pl 
with their ends turned back: the fruit is a coloured, | ſeeds. rc 
| oval capſule, obtuſely trigonal, 8 formed of three | CELSTA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of 0. 
valves, and containing three cells, in each of which are | which is monopetalous, with a plain limb and roundiſh te 


ſmall, oval, coloured ſeeds, ſmooth, and half covered by f ſegments: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, compreſſed at 


* ** _ = 
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a calyptra, which is alſo coloured, and has an unequal 
rim, divided into four ſegments. | 

CELERITY, in mechanics, the ſwiftneſs of any body 
in motion. 

It is alſo defined to be an affection of motion, by which 
any moveable body runs through a given ſpace in a given 
time. See VELOCITY and Moro. 

CELESTINS, in church-hiſtory, a religious order of 
Chriſtians, reformed from the Bernardins by pope Ce- 
leftin V. Their rules are divided into three parts; the 
firſt, of the provincial chapters, and the elections of ſu- 
periors; the ſecond contains the regular obſervances ; 
and the third, the viſitation and correction of the 
monks. | 

Tae celeſtins riſe two hours after midnight to ſay ma- 
tins: they eat no fleſh at any time, except when they are 
ſick : they faſt every Wedneſday and Friday, to the feaſt 
of the exaltation of the Holy-croſs ; and from that feaſt 
to Eaſter, every day. 

CELIAC, or CokLIAc PAss tox, a ſort of diarrhea, 
or flux of the belly, wherein the aliment comes away 
either crude or chyliied, inſtead of excrements. See the 
article COELIAC. 

CELIBACY, the ſtate of unmarried perſons, to which, 
according to the doctrine, or at leaſt the diſcipline, of the 
church of Rome, the clergy are obliged. 

In the church of England, the marriage of the clergy 
was generally practiſed to the end of the tenth age, and 
in a great meaſure to the beginning of the twelfth, 

T hat celibacy has no pretence of divine or apoſtolical 
inſtitution, ſeems no difficult point to prove : whence it 
is, at firſt, hard to conceive from what motive the court 
of Rome perſiſted ſo very obſtinately to impoſe this inſti. 
tution on the clergy. But we are to obſerve, that this 
was a leading ſtep to the execution of the project formed 
of making the clergy independent of princes, and render- 
ing them a ſeparate body, to be governed by their own 
laws. In effect, while prieſts had children, it was very 
difficult to prevent their dependence upon princes, whoſe 
favours have ſuch an influence on private men; but 
having no family, they were more at liberty to adhere to 
the pope. | | | 

CE [DOGRAPHY, xnarHoypagre, a deſcription of 
the ſpots viſible in the faces of the ſun or planets. We 
have a treatiſe under this title by Branchini. 

CELL, Cella, a little apartment or chamber, ſuch as 
thoſe wherein the ancient monks, ſolitaries, and hermits, 
lived in retirement. 

Cells are ſtill retained in divers monaſteries. Thus 
the dormitory is frequently divided into ſo many cells, 
The 8 have each a ſeparate houſe, which ſerve 
them as a cell. 

The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is di- 
vided by partitions into divers cells for the ſeveral cardi- 
nals to lodge in. | 

CELLs are alſo the little diviſions in honeycombs, 
which are always regular hexagons. See Coms. 

Cs, in botany, the hollow places between the par- 
titions in the puds, huſks, and other ſeed-veſſels of plants; 
according as there is one, two, three, &c. of theſe cells, 

the veſſel is faid to be unilocular, bilocular, trilocu- 
lar, &c. 


the top, acuminated, adhering to the cup, with two cells, 
containing ſeveral ſmall angulated feeds. Ray 
CEMENT, or Czmerr, in a general ſenſe, any 
glutinous ſubſtance capable of uniting and keeping 
things together in cloſe coheſion. 
Cements require to be of very various compoſitions, and 
different with reſpect to the nature of the ingredients, ac- 
cording to the different manner in which they are to be 
applied, and the ſubſtances they are to conjoin. The 
kinds of cement uſed for common purpoſes paſs under the 
denomination of glue, ſize, paſte, and lutes, See GLyz, 
SIZE, PasTE, and LuTEs. | 

'The cement which has been moſt approved for unitin 
glaſs, china, or earthen ware, as alſo the parts of metal? 
line — where ſodering is not expedient, is thus pre- 
pared: 

*© Take two ounces of good glue, and ſteep it for a 
night in diſtilled vinegar : boil them together the next 
day ; and having beaten a clove of garlic. with half an 
ounce of ox-gall, into a ſoft pulp, ftrain the juice thro? 
a linen cloth, ufing preſſure, and add to it the glue and 
vinegar, Take then of ſanderac powdered, and tur- 
pentine, each one dram, and of ſarcocol, and maſftic, 
powdered, each half a dram ; and put them into a bottle 
with an ounce of highly reQified ſpirit of wine. Stop the 
bottle; and let the mixture ſtand for three hours in a 
gentle heat; frequently ſhaking it. Mix this tincture 
alſo with the glue while hot; and ſtir them well together 
with a ſtick or tobacco-pipe, till part of the moiſture be 
evaporated ; and then take the compoſition from the fire, 


and it will be fit for uſe. When this cement is to be ap- 


plied, it muſt be dipped in vinegar ; and then melted in a 
proper veſſel with a gentle heat; and when ſtones are to 
be cemented, it is proper to mix with it a little powdered 
tripoli or chalk; or when glaſs is to be conjoined, pow- 
dered glaſs ſhould be ſubſtituted.” | 
For the uniting the parts of broken china or earthen- 
ware veſſels, as alſo glaſs where the rendering the joint 
viſible is not of conſequence, the following compoſition, 
which is much more eaſily prepared, may be ſubſtituted 
for the foregoing : | 
& Take an ounce of Suffolk cheeſe, or any other kind 
devoid of fat, grate-it as ſmall as poſſible, and put it, 
with an equal weight of quick-lime, into three ounces of 
ſkimmed milk : mix them. thoroughly together, and uſe 
the compoſition immediately.” | ; 
Where the broken veſſels are for ſervice only, and the 
appearance is not to be regarded, the joints may be made 
equally ſtrong with any other part of the glaſs, by putting 
a flip of thin paper, or linen, ſmeared with this cement 
over them, after they are well joined together by it. 
This method will make a great ſaving in the caſe of 
glaſſes employed for chemical, or other ſimilar opera- 
tions. | 
Drying oil with white, lead is alſo frequently uſed for 
cementing china and earthen-ware ; but where it is not 
neceſſary the veſſels ſhould endure heat or moiſture, 
iſinglaſs glue, with a little tripoli or chalk, is better. 
The preparation of common cement for joining ala- 
baſter, marble, porphyry, or other ſtones, is this: 
« Take of bees-wax two pounds, and of reſin one 


| pound z mix them, and add one pound and a half oy 
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g of mattet powdered, as the body to be cerhented | 
ſtrewing it into the melted mixture, and 

em well together ; and afterwards kneading the 
in water, that the powder may be thoroughly in- 
orporated with the wax and tefin, The proportion of 
de powered matter may be varied, where . in 
0 


ſame kin 
is compoſed of 
ſtirring th 
maſs 


er to bring the cement nearer ti tlie colour of the body 


ich it is emplo | Ty 
on fis 3 — be heated wen applied ; as muſt 
alſo the parts of the ſubject to be cetnented together; 
and care muſt be taken likewiſe that they be thoroughly 


4% en this compoſition is properly managed, it forms 

n extremely-ſtrong cement, which will even ſuſpend a 
ace Ain body of conſiderable weight, when it is tho- 
— hly dry and ſet; and is therefore of great uſe to all 
— in ſtone, or others who may have occaſion to join 
together the parts of bodies of this nature. 

A variety of compoſitions are uſed as cements for rock- 
work, reſervoirs, and other ſuch purpoſes, in the applica- 
tion of which, regard ſhould be had to the ſituation 
where they are employed with reſpect to moiſture and 
dryneſs, as well as to the magnitude of the bodies to be 
conjoined together, or the vacuities or fiſſures that are to 
be made good. : 

Where a great quantity of cement is wanted for coarſer 
uſes, the coal-aſh mortar, or Welſh tarras, as it is called, 
is the cheapeſt and beſt, and will hold extremely well, 
not only where it is conſtantly kept wet, or dry; but 
even where it is ſometimes dry and at others wet; but 
where it is liable to be expoſed to wet and froſt, it 
ſhould, at its being laid on, be ſuffered to dry thoroughly 
before any moiſture have acceſs to it ; and, in that caſe, 
it will likewiſe be a great improvement 'to temper it with 
the blood of any beaſt. 

This mortar, or Welſh tarras, muſt be formed of one 
part lime, and two parts of well ſifted coal-aſhes ; and 
they muſt be aa mixed by being beaten toge- 
tber: for on the perfect commixture of the ingredients, 
the goodneſs of the compoſition depends. 

Where the cement is to remain continually under 
water, the true tarras is CY and will very 
well anſwer the purpoſe. It may be formed of two parts 
of lime, and one part of plaſter of Paris; which ſhould 
be thoroughly well beaten together, and then uſed im- 
mediately. | 

For the fixing ſhells, and other ſuch nice purpoſes, 
putty is moſt generally uſed : but it may be formed' of 
quick-lime, and drying oil, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of linſeed oil; or, where the drying quicker is not 
neceſſary, it may be made with lime and crude linſeed 
oil, without the drying oil. 

The ſtone cement, prepared as above of the bees-wax 
and reſin, is alſo an extremely good compoſition for this 
purpoſe : but reſin, pitch, and brick-duſt, in equal parts, 
melted together =F uſed hot, are much the cheapeſt ce- 
ment for ſhell- work; and will perform that office very 
well, provided the bodies they are to conjoin be perfectly 
dry when they are uſed. | 

CEMENT ATION, or CXMENTATION, in a general 
ſenſe, the corroding of metals in a dry form, by means of 
the fumes of acid ſalts. | 

It is performed in the following manner. — After the 
copper has been ſeparated as much as poſſible by copelling, 
a ſtratum of ſalts of about half an inch in thickneſs is 
ſpread in the bottom of the cement - pot; over this are 
laid thin plates of gold, then another ſtratum of ſalts, 
and ſo on alternately till the pot be filled within half an 
inch of the brim. This being done, the pot is covered 
up, and encompaſſed with fire, which ſhould be made gra- 
dually frercer and fiercer ; and in ſixteen or twenty hours 
after they have been red-hot, entirely removed, that every 
thing may cool by degrees. Then the pots are to be 
opened, the ſalts taken out, and if it is grown too 
hard, to be ſoftened by a ſprinkling of hot water. The 
Plates of gold muſt be waſhed in hot water, and the water 
renewed, till it be free from all ſaline taſte ; for the ſalts, 
together with the metal they have corroded, will be con- 
tained in the plates of gold. The gold muſt be tried with 
the touch ſtone, or ſome more certain method, to know if 


h it has the degree of fineneſs required z and if it is not pure ; 


* 


GEN 


enough, it muſt be cemented a ſecond time, and, if ne⸗ 


_ „with ſtronger ſalts, 


ETERY, Coemeterium, a place conſecrated; of 
ſet apart, for burying the dead. See the article Coxme- 
TERY. 


CENEGILD, an expiatory mulct that was formerly 


paid by one who killed another, to the kindred of the de- 


CENOBITE, or Cotnoprre.. See the article Co- 
NOBITE. | 

CENOTAPH, x#eroT74.010ys In antiquity, a monument 
erected in honour of the dead, but not containing any of 
their remains. Of theſe there were two ſorts. One 
erected for ſuch perſons as had been honoured with fune- 
ral rites in another place ; and the ſecond fort, for thoſe 
that had never obtained a juſt funeral. | 

The ſign whereby honorary ſepulchres were diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, was commonly the wreck of a ſhip, 
to denote the deceaſe of the perſon in ſome foreign 
country. | . n 

CENSER, a facred inſtrument made uſe of in the re- 
ligious rites of the ancients. It was a vaſe, containing 
incenſe to be uſed in ſacrificing to the gods. There is 
the repreſentation of one in Montfaucon's antiquities, 
under the figure of a ſhallow cup with a lid to it, and 
chains running through ſmall handles. Cenſers were 
likewiſe in uſe among the Jews, as we find in 1 Kings 
vil. 30. © Solomon, when he prepared furniture for the 
** temple of the Lord, among other things made cenſers 


of pure gold.” The cenſer is alſo uſed in Romiſh 


churches, . 

CENSOR, in Roman antiquity, a magiſtrate, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to reform the manners, and to value the 
eſtates of the people. 

There were two cenſors firft created in the 311th year 
of Rome, upon the ſenate's obſerving that "6 conſuls 
were generally ſo much taken up in military actions, as 
to have no leiſure to attend to private affairs. At firſt 
they were choſen out of the ſenate, but after the Plebeians 
had got the conſulate open to them, they ſoon arrived at 
the cenſorſhip. The cenſors degraded ſenators upon oc- 
caſion, made the princeps ſenatus, inſpected the manage- 
ment of private families relating to education and ex- 
pence ; and, in ſhort, had authority to reprimand and 
correct any irregularity, and to take eare that perſons, 
both in public and private capacity, behaved themſelves 
in a becoming manner. Cicero reduces their functions 
to the numbering of the people, the correction and re- 
formation of manners, the eſtimating the effects of each 
citizen, the proportioning of taxes, the ſuperintendence 
of tribute, the excluſion from the temples, and the care 
of the public places. | 

e office was ſo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it 
till they had paſſed all the reſt ; ſo that it was looked on 
as ſurpriſing, that Craſſus ſhould be admitted cenſor, 
without having been either conſul or pretor. It was held 


at firſt for five years; but Mamercus Æmilius ſhortened 


the term to eighteen months, 


After the cenſors were elected in the comitia centuria- 


lia, they proceeded to the Capitol, where they took an 
oath not to manage either by favour or dilaffection, but 
to act equitably and — through the whole courſe 
of their adminiſtration: and notwithſtanding their great 
authority, they were obliged to give an account of their 
management to the tribunes and ædiles curules. In pro- 
ceſs of time, the dignity of this office dwindled very 
much ; under the emperors it ſunk to nothing, as their 
majeſties engroſſed all the branches of that juriſdiction. 
The republic of Venice has at this day a cenſor of man- 
ners of their people, whoſe office laſts fix months. | 
CxNsoRS of Books are a body of doctors or others eſta- 
bliſhed in divers countries to examine all books before 
they go to the preſs, and to ſee they contain nothing con- 
trary to faith and good manners. 
CENSURE, a judgment which condemns ſome book, 
perſon, or action, or more patticularly a reprimand from 


a ſuperior. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures are penalties by which, 


for ſome remarkable miſbehaviour, Chriſtians are deprived 

of the communion of the church, or prohibited to execute 
the ſacerdotal office, | 

CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic de- 

| | claration, 
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.CEN 


claration, made by the ſeveral ſubjeQs of the empire, of 


their reſpective names and places of abode, before proper 


magiſtrates in the city of Rome, called cenſors, and in 
the provinces cenſitors, by whom the ſame were re- 
giſtered. | = 
This declaration was accompanied with a catalogue, 
or enumeration, in writing, of all the eſtates, lands, and 
inheritances they poſſeſſed; their quantity, quality, 
place, wives, children, tenants, domeſtics, ſlaves, &c. 

The cenſus was inſtituted by king Servius, and was 
held every five years. It went through all the ranks of 
people, though under different names : that of the com- 
mon people was called cenſus, or luſtrum ; that of the 
knights, cenſus, recenſio, recognitio; that of the ſena- 
tors, lectio, relectio. 

Hence, alſo, cenſus came to ſignify a perſon who had 
made ſuch a declaration; in which ſenſe it was oppoſed 
to incenſus, a perſon who had not given in his eſtate or 
name to be regiſtered. 

The cenſus among the old Romans was held, as is 
commonly thought, every five years; but this muſt not 
be taken to be preciſely true: on the contrary, Dr. Mid 
dleton has ſhewn, that both the cenſus and luſtrum were, 
for the moſt part, held irregularly and uncertainly, at very 
different and various intervals of time. 

The cenſus was an excellent expedient ſor diſcovering 
the ſtrength of the ſtate: by it they learned the number of 
the citizens, how many were fit for war, and who for 
offices of other kinds; how much each was able to pay 
of taxes towards the charge of the war. | 

The cenſus, according to Salmaſius, was peculiar to 
the city of Rome. That in the provinces was formerly 
called profeſſio; but this diſtinction is not every where 
obſerved by the ancients themſelves, 

CENT, ſignifies properly a hundred, being an abridge- 
ment of the word centum ; but it is often uſed in com- 
merce, to expreſs the profit or loſs ariſing from the ſale of 


| 


CEN 


a large plant, with the leaves compoſed of blen 

rated ſegments ſet in pairs on a Wc b eh Gr 
edged, in the intermediate ſpaces, with a ſer, 
gin: the ſtalk diyides, towards the upper- part, ig Mar. 
veral branches, hearing on the * round ok ) ſe- 


heads, from which: come forth bluiſh floſcul. (caly 
by down incloſing the ſeeds, It is — — 


the ſouthern parts of Europe, and raiſed with ne 
_ f 10 N hag CHI TINY Ig 
he root of this plant, of a dark blackiſh CHD: nd 
outſide, is internally reddiſh, and yields, whe {th 
Juice of a deep red, It has a flight ſmell, not agreeable. 
and in chewing diſcovers a viſcous ſweetneſs and cor. ? 
neſs, with ſo medegree of acrimony, It is reckonedare” 
ent and corroborant, and ſuppoſed to be particularly N 
in alvine fluxes ; in which intention it has by fomete.. 
greatly recommended, though apparently. much: infer; 
to the root whaſe place it was employed to ſupply, to — 
— true — — us it has long ſtood diſcards, 
rom practice, and is now dro by the col | 
London and Edinburgh. N 25 1 e 
CenTaurium Minus, leſſer centaury, in botany. , 
ſmall plant, withthree-ribbed, ſomewhat oval leaves fl f 
pairs on the ſtalks; which divide, towards the top * 
ſeveral branches, bearing umbel-like cluſters, of br; 10 
red, funnel- ſhaped flowers, cut into five acute xm: 
3 — oblong capſules full of very ſmall ſeeq;, 
t is annual, grows wild in d ſture grounds, 
flowers in . | - ” i. 2 f N 
The leaves and tops of centaury are ſtrong bitters, af 
ſcarcely any ſmell or particular flavour. The ſeeds al 
are very bitter; the petala of the flowers, and the root, 
almoſt inſipid. The flowery tops are generally made 
choice of, and are of conſiderable eſtimation in the pre- 
ſent practice as corroborant ſtomachic bitters. 
The active parts of this plant are diſſol ved readily both 
by water and rectified ſpirit, the herb, after infulion in 


any commodity : ſo that when we ſay there is 10 per ſufficient —— of either menſtruum, remaining inh. | 
cent. profit, or 10 per cent. loſs, upon any merchandize| pid: infuſions of the leaves in water are of a paler * 6 
that has been ſold, it is to be underſtood, that the ſeller deeper browniſh colour, according as they are leſs or more 
has either gained or loſt ten pounds on every hundred ſaturated : to rectified ſpirit, the freſh leaves give a dark { 
pounds of the price at which he bought that merchan- browniſh red tincture. All theſe liquors are ſufficjently \ 
dize, which is 29 of profit, or 2g of Joſs, upon the total elegant bitters. | 77 8 
of the ſale. ater takes up, along with the bitter, a large quantity 1 

To gain 100 per cent. or cent. per cent. in trade, is of an inſipid mucilaginous ſuhſtance; whereas reQtified v 
the doubling of one's capital: to loſe 50 per cent. is to ſpirit ſeems to diſſolve little more than the pute bitter 0 
loſe one half of it. | part. Hence, on inſpiſſating the two ſolutions to the f 

CEN is alſo uſed'in the trade of money, and ſignifies fame conſiſtencies, the watery extract proves much leſs Q 
the benefit, profit, or intereſt of any ſum of money which bitter than the ſpirituous, and its quantity above ſour fr 
is laid out for improvement. times greater: according to Cartheuſer's experiment, 

Thus we ſay, money is worth 4 or 5 per cent. upon | an ounce of the herb yields with water above half an g 
exchange; that is to iay, it brings 4 or 5 pounds profit | ounce of extract, but with ſpitit ſcarcely half a dram a an 
for every hundred pounds laid or lent out. | two ſcruples. Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia Medica. M 

CenrT is alſo uſed with regard to the draughts or re-] CENTER, or CEN TAE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies : Vi 
mittances of money made from one place to another. | point equally diſtant from the extremities of a line, figure, th 
Thus we ſay, it will coſt 2 f per cent. to remit money | or body. ö ; thi 
to ſuch a city. | The word is formed from the Greek, xeyrew, 1 po 

When we ſay that a broker, or exchange-agent, takes | point. 5 Gif 
-one eighth per cent, fee or perquiſite, for the contracts CENTER 7 Attraction, in the new aſtronomy, is that ſuſ 
or bargains that are made by his means and interpoſition, | point towards which the revolving planet or comet is of 
it is to be underſtood, that there is to be paid to him the | impelled or attracted by the impulſe of-gravity, |» - par 
eighth part brokerage of a pound, which is 2s. 64. for] CENTER of @ Boſtion is a point in the middle of th: par 
every hundred pounds he cauſes to be negociated. T he | gorge of a baſtion, from whence the capital line com- gur 
one eighth per cent. is commonly paid by both the con-| mences, which is generally at the inner polygon of 4 "4 
tracting parties; that is to ſay, by him who gives, and by | figure. | ſma 
him who receives the money; ſo that the brokers have CENTER of a Battalion is the middle of a battalion, ſum 
2 or 2 per cent. for every bargain, which amount to 5 5. | where there is generally left a ſquare place for holding tht men 
or of a pound for every 1007. and 24, 10 5. for every cloaths and baggage. 3 8 will 
1000 J. | CENTER. of @ Circle is a point within the ſame, -fron ent 

CENT AUR, or HirrocExr Aux, in ancient poetry, | whence all lines drawn to the circumference are equal. to A 
denotes a fabulous kind of animal, half man, half horſe. CENTER of a.Conic Section is the point where all tht vert 

The Theſſalians, who firſt taught the art of breaking | diameters meet. | E 
Horſes, appearing on horſe-back to make only one body] CENTER of a Dial is that point where a line dram ang] 
with the animal on which they rode, gave riſe to the fic- | parallel to the axis of the earth interſects the dial the | 
tion of the hippocentaur. . £ planes. 11 | AB: 

CEnTAUR, Centarrus, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of | CENTER of an Ellipſis is that point where the tranſverſe num! 
the ſouthern hemiſphere commonly joined with the wolf, | and conjugate diameters interſect each other. | ©qual 
and called centaurus cum [upo. The number of ſtars in this | CENTER of the Equant, in the old aſtronomy, a point in an ax 
conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 193 in Tycho's | the line of the aphelion, being ſo far diſtant from the cen be {0 
4.; and in the Britannic catalogue 13. | | | ter of the eccentric towards the aphelion, as the ſun is No 
CENTAURIUM Aſajus, great centaury, in botany, | from the center of the eccentric towards the perihelian. AF p 
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i Gravity is that point about which all / a6 „ og i oy OI EL a 
1 body,” in any ftuation, balance each | (*) A Q . And a AP (s): ANL 
; 3 


This center of gravity in bodies is of the | con- | 27 „ Whence, the momentum y x x will be = 
ſequence to be w underſtood, as being the ſole principle ch xkE4 1 J od; eln: 0% 1 5 
of all mechanical motions. The particular properties | the fluent of which is ; which being di- 
hereof are as follows: T. If a body be ſuſpended by this Ag 7s rodent NW f. 1 1 
point, as the center of motion, it will remain at reſt in | vided by , the area of che triangle ADE, the 
any poſition indifferently. 2. If a body be ſuſpended in 1 24 un * N 
y other point, it can reſt. only in two poſitions, viz. To t will be 3 x = diſtance of the center of gravity 
when the ſaid center of gravity is exactly above or below | tne part A MN of the triangle ADE from the vertex z 
the ſaid point of ſuſpenſion. 3. When the center of and * a for x, the diſtance of the center of gra- 
pravity is ſupported, the whole body is kept from falling. . of the whole triangle A DE, ſrom the vertex Ag 
4 Becauſe this point has a conſtant endeavour todeſcend | Fill be =3 AB (0), 1 
to the center of the earth; therefore, 5. When this point th; xamp. 2. Io determine the center of gravity C in 
js at liberty to deſcend, the whole body muſt alſo deſcend Colts rabola. (fig. 3.) au TE, $f 
or fall, either by ſliding, — or mailing down. alling AP, x, MN, 3, and A B, a, and the parame - 
The center of gravity in regular, uniform, homo- | ter p; then will px =y = Vp | 
p ial bodies, as — 2 ſpheres, &c. is the mid- o . | 55 IF . NN and ſo y . P 2 WMhence 
e * in a line connecting any two oppoſite points or 12 Pl and ſo the momentum yπAα V p l 
angles. 7. In a triangle it Is in a line drawn from any | xx* , the fluent of which is * pt, but the fluent 
angle biſecting the oppoſite ſide, one third of the length | ; 142 bl irt 
Jiſant from that ſide or baſe, 8. In human bodies, the of Y =: 4 p* x7 = area of the portion AM N of the pa- 
center of gravity is ſituated in that part which is called 


renter of gravi | rabola ; therefore,” dividing ; p* A by 2 þ* A, the 
e pelvis, or in the middle, between the hips. | Wh Ig Aer  - - ® 7 op F E. 
1 the ſolution of ſeveral very mates ieee 2 wil A 3*= AC, and ſubſtituting a for , 
will be evident with the leaſt attention, as why ſome bo- A will bo. 1 the center of gravity C from the vertex 
gies ſtand more firmly on their baſes than others; why | 1 7 4 to of AB. e ee ge} eb 
Game ſtand firmly in an inclined poſition . why me bo- rn 3 To determine the center of N ** of. 4 
dies fall in one manner, ſome in another; why ſome may | * ans and pyramid. See plate XXXVII fig.;r. 
ſeem to riſe while the center of gravity really deſcends, N 8 N will be in the axis AB. 
2x the rolling cone and cylinder. Hence the form of that | o if AE, and B C, and AB=5, we ſhall 
. hr 2 3 _ the —.— have PM =. And the ratio of the radius to the pe- 
ownwards, but is drawn up full wit e mouth u a hs abs ; W 
wards. Hence allo it appe be that a waggon loaded winh riphery being that of r to p, the fluxion of the weight 


heavy matter, as iron, Mone, e. will po ſafely on the | will be . oa ono ae 202+ 
NMR load of hay or corn - od 7 ab a — — of ig By 1 
would be overturned... Again, we hence ſee the reaſon | rare "7" 

why no man ſtanding ſtill, can move or tir, without firſt | conſequently the ſum of the momentums 8 — — 


* . 5 gravity out of its place 5 ys why 5p rern 
we firmly, while the center of gravi s between by the eights r i iy e . N 
or on the baſe line of the feet; an —— neceſſarily we 7 - ry of ae ita - 1 ny will gur js 4x; AG) 
fall when the center of gravity falls on one fide or other | the diſtance of the center of 'pravity of the part A M P 
of the ſame ; with many other [particulars which reſult | of the cone, and ſo + A is'the diſtance of the centor of 
from this, principle. FP b S085. t gravity of the whole cone from the vertex K.. 
Problem. To find the center of gravity of a plane fi- | If two bodies A and B (plate XXX VL. fig. 4.) be con« 
gure, Let A B be the axis and MN (pl. XXXVI. . 1.) | nefted together, by a wire or chain A B, they will each 
an ordinate to it, and let mn be another infinitely near of them affect the other by their gravitating on the line 
MN; fuppoſe C the required place of the center of gra- A B, and alſo every particle of that line wilÞ be affected 
vity. Now if the infinitely ſmall parts, as M mn N of with thoſe gravities, or be carried downwards, bat with 
the figure be conceived as fo many weights appended to | an uneFuat force, except one, on which the force of each 
the axis A Bat the ſeveral points P, p,-/&c- and the | body is equal: and fince the force of any body A or B 
point of ſuſpenſion be in A the vertex of the figure, the | ariſes from its quantity of matter multiplied into its ve- 
düſtance of the center of gravity. C from A, the point of | locity, it is evident that one particle muſt be ſo ſituated 
ſuſpenſion, will be equal to the quotient of the diviſion at C, that B: A (:: v: V) :: AC: BC. Becauſe then 
of the ſum, of the momenta! of all the ſaid infinitely ſmall | we have BN V =A x v=Bx A C=A NBC; or the pro- 
parts or weights Mun N by the ſum of all thote little | duct of each body into its velocity is the ſame at the 
parts or weights; that is, by the area of the whole fi- | point C, but no other, eee: e. 
rr | I The point C is therefore called the common center of 
Therefore calling AP, x, MP, y, Pp, æ, the infinitely | gravity of both the bodies, If the diſtance between the 
ſmall part or weight Mn nN will be = 25, and the | centers of the bodies be given, and the magnitude of each, 
ſum of them equal to the fluent of 254. Again, the mo- the diſtance of the point C from either may be thus found, 
mentum of one of thoſe infinitely. ſmall parts or weights as BA: B:: AC+BC (HAB): AC. Let A repre- 
will be 2 54, multiplied by AP (*) = 29x. The Au- ſent the earth, and B the moon, then will A: B:: 40: 7, 
ent of. which, divided by the fluent of 25 &, will be equal nearly; and fince A B=60 ſemi-diameters of the earth, 
to AC, the diſtance of the center of gravity from A, the | we have 40+1:1::60:$$=AC; and ſinee a ſemi- 
vertex of the-figure, | | A | 
Example 1. To find the center of gravity of a tri- 
angle ADE, draw the right line AB (fig. 1 0 nen 8 i 
the baſe D E in B; then becauſe the triangle ABD= | AG 40, there will remain G C = 1854 miles, for 
AB E, each of them may be reſolved: into an infinite | the diſtance of the point C from the earth's ſurface, 
number of little parts or weights Mp P, PN np, each Since the earth and moon act on each other by attrac- 
equal to one another on either ſide the line A E taken as | tion, it is evident they muſt both revolve about the com 
an axis ; and-conſequently the center of gravity C muſt mon center of gravity C, whence this point C, and not 
de ſomevuherg in the ſaid — ABZ. 1ithe center of the earth A, is that which the moon regards 
Now call, A B, a, D E, ; AP, x, MN, yz and.draw in her periodical revolutions ; and were there no other 
AF perpendicular to DE, which call c; then ſince the bodies in the heavens but the earth and moon, this com- 
tanglesA MN, ADE, are ſimilar, A B (a): DE (4) | mon center of gravity C would be at reſt, or a fixed 
*» ne a” {34.7 | int. | N P. | 1 
HY 12. * Alſo becauſe the triangles AH. ” Bur ſince the large body of the ſun eommands (by the 
2 are ſimilar; therefore AB (a).: AF (c) :: AP * power of * and moon to 4 f 
. | 5 e * about 


22211 . : SO 
diameter contains about 4000 miles, we have - 7 * 


biſecting 5854 AC, from whence, taking one ſemi- diameter 


CEN 


about itſelf, it will follow that the point C is that which. 
muſt deſcribe-the circle (or magnus orbis) about the ſun, 

becauſe no other point between A and B can keep al- 

ways at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, on account of 
the mutual revolution of a Domes mow that point at 

the ſame time they are carried about the tun. 

But to uftrate this matter farther, let 8 (p.XXX VII. 
fig.2.) be the ſun, and CDEF a part of the earth's annual 
orbit, A and Bthe earth and moon in her conjunction at C 
in her quadrature at D, in her oppoſition at E, and in her 
laſt quarter at F, during all thefe motions from C to F, 
it is evident the center of the earth deſcribes an irregular 
curve ADAF, but the center of the moon one much 
more ſo, as being at very unequal diftances from the ſun 
8, continually increafing and decreaſing ; and that the 
point C is that alone which is at an equal diſtance at all 
times, and therefore defcribes the circular orbit about the 
Sk. 19T- |- 

The common center of a ſyſtem of bodies may be eaſil 
found, thus; let a, ö, be two weights hanging at the rod A 
(p.XXX.V.Lfg.5.)and ſuppoſe D the place of their common 
center of gravity, then we have AD x a=DB x6, by the 
property of the common balance, whence AD: DB: : 
b;a, and AD+DB: AD 7217“ that is, AB: AD 
:: b+a:az therefore A D — Again, let c be an- 
other weight appended at C, and let a and þ be transferred 
to D; then to find the point E, the common center of 
gravity of the three propoſed weights, we have CE xc 
= EDxa+b,..EC:ED:: a+6: b, and E C+ED: 
ED::a+b+c:c that is, CD:ED:: a+6b+c: c, and 


px ABxb CDxe , 
E DSA, AE=ZA D—-ED=TSzT = but 
AD—AC=CD, and CD xc==Z=<—AC xc; there- 
8 AE BIE ABS 
51 * 6 b+axa+b+c 
ACN ABxb+ACxec 


b+axa+b+c __, a#b+e __ | 
In the fame manner, if p be another weight beſides the 
former, all ſuſpended in gquilibrio in the point Q, we 
| * ABxXb+ACxXc+APx a 
ſhall find AQ 1 . Hence it appears 
that the ſum of the products of the weights by their re- 
reſpective diſtances from A (the point of ſuſpenſion) di- 
vided by the ſum of all the weights gives the diſtances of 
their common center of gravity from the point A. 
The common center of gravity of the ſun and planets 
may be eaſily found by N their quantity of 
matter and diſtances, thus; let ABC (fig. 2.) repreſent 


CEN 


ratio, viz. of their maſles inverſely, which is 


* 


themſelves move. 
. CENTER of Magnitude is that point which 


which its diagonals inter 
all lines drawn to the ſurface are equal. 


ſphere, whoſe center is every where, and circ 
no where. | | 8 


64 W. &c. aas! 12 2208 


Proba Falconia has written the life of Jeſus 


nected with another half taken elſewhere: but 
verſe taken. 


article CENTER. | 
CENTRAL Forces. See Central ForCts. 


mon centct of gravity C will remain at reſt, becauſe . 
diſtances from it will by that means be always in tho oo 


the on! 


thing that make that point the center of grayity be 
them. But if both bodies move in two differe * 
either in the ſame or different directions, the tente os 
ravity C would deſcribe a right-line, and with 4 ye. 
ocity of the ſame ſort as that with which the bodies 


, 


diſtant from all the external parts of the body. 1 
* CenTtR of Motion is that point which remains at ref 
while all the other parts of the body move abit it. 
CENTER of Oſcillation. See Center of OS&rtu ATION: « 
CENTER of Percufſim. See. Center of PtxcCvus510N, 


CENTER of 4 Parallels or Po the point i 

8 5 Mon, 3 Point in 
CENTER of a Sphere, a point in the middle, from which 
F Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines 'God an intelleQua 


umference 


| CENTESIMATION, a milder kind of military pu- 
niſhment, in caſes of deſertion, mutiny, and the like, 


* 0 


CENTO, in poetry, a work wholly compoſed of 
verſes or paſſages, promiſcuouſſy taken front other au- 
thors, only diſpoſed in a new form and order. 


Chriſt in 


centos, taken from Virgil: Alexander Roſs has done the 
like in his Chriſtiados, and Stephen de Pleure the ſame. 

Auſonius has laid down rules to be obſerved in com- 
poſing centos: the piece, ſays he, may be taken from the 
ſame poet, or from ſeveral; and the verſes may be either 
taken entire, or divided into two; one half to be con- 


two verſes 


are never to be uſed running, nor much leſs than half z 


CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a center.  Sce the 


CEnTRAL-RUuLE, a rule diſcovered by Mr. Thomas 


the ſun's body, and S its center. Now ſince the bulks | Baker, whereby to find the center of a circle deſigned to 


and diſtances of the four firſt planets, Mercury, Venus, 
the earth, and Mars, are very inconſiderable in regard of 
the ſun, they. would not, if placed in the right line CG, 
remove the common center of gravity between the ſun 
and themſelves far from the center of the ſun, ſuppoſe to 
L. But when we come to Jupiter, his bulk and diſtance 

ive him a conſiderable momentum, which will, if placed 
in the ſame line CG, remove the center of gravity from 
L to I, a point without the ſurface of the ſun's body. 


Laſtly, if we conſider Saturn placed in the line CG with | 


all the reſt, though his quantity of matter falls ſhort of, 
et his diſtance far 4 that of Jupiter, and therefore 
bis momentum will be conſiderable enough to bring the 
common center of gravity from I to K, at ſuch a diſtance 
CK from the ſun's ſurface, as is equal to s of the ſun's 
ſemi-diameter SC; or SC: CK: : 10:8. Now it is 
this point K, which is the fixed and immoveable center 
of the ſyſtem, about which the ſun, as well as all the 
planets, continually move. But the fun being always 
very near it, and its diſtance therefrom varying with t 
different poſitions of the planets, the motion of the ſun 
about the common center K will be very irregular and 
unequal, while that of the -planets, on account of their 
great diſtance, may be eſteemed nearly uniform and cir- 
0 | aw. 9. vii 921139 
If the two bodies A and B (fig. 4.) move to or from 
each other in the fame right line A By with velocities 
proper to their quantities of matter inverſely, the com- 


1 


conſtructed hath real roots. Its principal uſe 
conſtruction of equations, and he has applied it 
ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. 5 


ments of the inſcript, is equal to the rectangle 


tercepted diameter and parameter of the axis. 


your to fly off in every point of the curve. 


ter, and fugio, to fly. 


double winch, the who machine is moved r 


very great velocity,” r. 
| * 


cut the parabola in as many points as an equation to be 


is in the 


1 


. 


The central rule is chiefly founded on this propetty of 
the parabola, that if a line be inſcribed in that curve per- 
pendicular to any diameter, a rectangle formed of the ſeg - 


of the in- 


The central rule has the advantage over Cartes and 
De Latere's methods of conſtructing equations, in that 
both theſe are ſubject to the trouble of preparing the 
equation, by taking away the ſecond term. 

CENTRIFUGAL Force is that force by Which all 


bodies that move round any other body in a curve, endea- 


The word is formed from the Latin, centrum, the cen- | 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE, a very curious inachine, in- 
vented by Mri Erſkine, for raifing water by means of acen- 
trifugal force, cambined with the preſſure of the atmoſphere. 
It conſiſts of a large tube of copper, &c: in the form of 
a eroſs, which is placed perpendicular in the water, and 
reſts at the bottom on a pivot. At the upper part of the 
tube is a horizontal cog wheel, which touches the 

of another in a vertical P z ſo that by the help oi © 
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** 'he bottom of the perpendicular part of the tube] che magnetical 'attradtion whereby it draws iron; and 


opening upwards; and near the two extremi- 
* 2 ours. Res of the arms, or croſs part of 
he tubes are two other valves opening outwards. Theſe 
i o valves are, by the aſſiſtance of ſprings, kept ſhut till 
ont machine is put in motion, when the centrifugal velo- 
_ of the water forces them Opens and diſcharges itſelf 
115 1 ciſtern or reſervoir placed there for that purpoſe, 
* On the upper part of the arms are two holes which 
are cloſed by pieces ſcrewing into the metal of the tube, 
Before the machine can work, theſe holes muſt be opened, 
and water poured in through them, till the whole tube be 
full: by this means all the air will be forced out of the 
machine, and the water- ſupported. in the tube by means 
of the valve at the bottom D 
The tube being thus filled with water, and the holes 
cloſed by their ſcrew caps; it is turned round by means of 
the winch, whence the water in the arms of the tube ac- 
uires a centrifugal force, opens the valves near the ex- 
tremities of the arms, and flies out with a velocity nearly 
equal to that of the extremities of the ſaid arms. 
The above deſcription will be ver 89 underſtood b 
the figure we have added on plate XX XVI. fig. 6. whic 
is a perſpective view of the centrifugal machine, erected 
on board a ſhisß. e h s 
ABC is the copper tube. 3 Bhs © 
D, a horizontal cog-wheel, furniſhed with twelve 


PF, a vertical cog-wheel, furniſhed with thirty-ſix 


cogs. . EY 
F, F, the double winch. 
4, the valve near the bottom of the tube. | 
d b, the two pivots on which the machine turns. 
c, one of the valves in the croſs-piece ; the other at 4, 
cannot be ſeen in this figure, being on the other ſide of 
the tube. N. 


5e, the two holes through which the water is poured | 


into the machine. 
GH, the ciſtern, or reſervoir. 
I. I, part of the ſhip's deck. 8 
The diſtance between the two valves c, d, is ſix feet. 
The diameter of theſe valves is about three inches; and 
that of the perpendicular tube about ſeven inches. 
If we ſuppoſe the men who work the machine can 
turn the winch round in three ſeconds, the machine will 
move round its axis in one ſecond ; and conſequently each 
| extremity of the arms will move with a velocity of 9 | 
feet in a ſecond. Therefore a column of water of three 
inches diameter will iſſue through each of the valves with 
a velocity of 18.8 feet in a ſecond : but the area of the 
aperture of each of the valves is 7.14 inches ; which be- 
ing multiplied by the velocity in inches 2 225.5, gives 
1610. 784, cubic inches, the quantity of water diſcharged 
through one of the apertures in one ſecond "ſo. that the 
whole quantity diſcharged in that ſpace of time through 
both the apertures is = 3221.568 inches; or 19329408" 
cubic inches in one minute. But 60812 'cabic inches 


D 


of May laſt, on board the Princeſs Mary at Woolwich, 


When the-centrifugal machine was found to exceed the 
chain pump, at the rate of nineteen tuns and a half per 


hour ; both being worked by an equal number of men. 

ow a good chain-pump will extract ſomething more 
Ia a ton and a half in a minute, or about forty-tons in 
an hour. —— KS. of 

It will perhaps be unneceſſary to obſerye, that as the 
water is forced up the perpendicular tube by the preſſure 
A — Tn machine cannot raiſe water above 

cet ig * 19091 F $f © - 8 ern 

CENTRITETAL Force is that by which a body is 
Vry., way impelled, or any-how tends towards ſome 
Faint, às a center; among vrhich may be reckoned gra- 


| 


| 


| 


N 


— — —kñꝛ—᷑˙j . 
|na+n—1xb+n—2Xc,&.---n 


that force, whatever it be, whereby the planers are con- 
to move in curves. | 
_ The centripetal and centrifugal force of the ſame re- 
volving body, in the fame point of the cutve that it de- 
ſcribes, are always equal and contrary. See CENTRAL. 
Forxcts. | A 1 1 
The word is formed from the Latin, centrum, the cen- 
ter, and peto, to'ſeek. 1 ah 
. CENTRO-BARYC, in mechanics, is a method in- 
vented by P. Guldinus for determining the content of a 
ſuperficies, or .ſolid, by, means of the center of gravity, 
of which the following is a general inveſtigation, ' 
Theorem I. Let (pl. XXVII. fig. 3.) be the cen 
ter of 1 of the ſpace ABC, contained by the right- 
lines AB, B C, comprehending a right angle, and the 
curve-line ADC of any kind whatſoever : from G, draw 
GN parallel to BC. No if we conceive the ſaid ſpace 
to be divided into an infinite number of equal parts, by 
the lines FD, FD, FD, &c. drawn parallel to BC; 
then will the ſum of the ſegments A F D, AF D, &c. be 
— to the whole figure AB CDA, multiplied by 
Demonſtration.— Put # for the number of equal parts 
into which AB is divided, at the points FFF, &c. æ the 
ſum of the ordinates FD, FD, FD, &e. or area of the 
whole ſpace, and let the parts AFD,.FD, FD, &c. 
wherein the ſmall letters a, b, c, d, e, &c. are placed, be 
repreſented by thoſe letters; then B X the diftance of the 
center of gravity, from the point of ſuſpenſion B, will, by 
the principles of mechanics, be expreſſed by 0 n, 
22 — 2 Le. 15 but 
a+b+c+4, &.. = ABW — | 
a+b+c+4, &.. „ IS AFD 
a+b+c+4, & c. 1 - 28 AFD a 
Whence the ſum of the infinite number of ſegments is 
— — — . 4 
equal to na +1n—1 > b+n—2 xc+#= N, &c. conti- 


nued until the number of terms is n, and is evidently equal 
to the above value of B X multiplied by Z. 


Theorem II. Things remaining as before, et the 


ſpace AB C be made to revolve about the ordinate B C as 
an ais, by which a ſolid will be formed, whoſe content 
will be:equal to the area of the ſaid ſpace, multiplied by 


| the circumference of that circle which the center of gra 
e 


vity G deſcribes during one entire revolution of A 
about the axis BC, 3 
Demonſtration. The ſolid. formed by the circumvo· 


—— — 


p 


lution of ABC, about the axis B C, may be conſidered 


as made up of the upright ſurfaces of an infinite number 


ef 8 whoſe perpendicular heights are the ordinates 


FD, FD, FD, &c. This being premiſed, let x tor expreſs 
tha ratio of the diameter to the circumference of a circle ; 
then will the ſum of ſuch upright ſurfaces be equal to 


2 nar+n—1X2rb+n—=2x2rc+n—3Xx2rd, &c.---n. 


But B X, the diſtance of the center of gravity from 


the ordinate B C, is equal to 


; which being multi- 


o 
2 « : 


[| plied by 2 r, gives the periphery of the circle deſcribed 


by the center of gravity ; this again multiplied by z, the 


area of ABC, produces c big 
2nar+n—IX2br+n—2X2rc+n—3X27rd, &c. 
— — 


' which is certainly equal to 2 nar +2—1 x 2br-+n—2 x 
| 2rt+1n—3 X 274, &c. the content of the ſolid formed by 
the revolution-of ACB about the axis BC. Z. N. 
From theſe theorems the following corollaries are de- 
duced. « 56% 248 ee 4 I. 6 7. 
Corollary I. The area of the ſpace ABC, multiplied 
by G X the diſtance of the center of gravity from- A B, 
is equal to the ſum of all the ſegments made by dividing 
AB C into an infinite number of equal parts, by right- 
lines drawn parallel to AB. WP 
Corol. II. If the figure ABC revolves about the ab- 


Vity, whereby bodies tend towards the center of the earth ; 


„ 


| ſciſſa AB as an axis, the ſolid ſo formed will be equal 1 
0 


tinually drawn back from right- lined motions, and made 
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* wat x x, for the fluxion of the ſum of the ſegments, 


is equal to the ſolidity of the generated cone. Put p = 


: # * * b - 
ſame letters remaining as in Ex. I. GH = = whence 


CEN 


the area of the ſpace ABC, multiplied by the cixcum-, 
ference of that rn whoſe radius is & X, the diſtance 
of the center of gravity from AB. toes 
Corol. III. By having the area, and place of the cen- 
ter of gravity, of any curved or right-lined ſpace giyen, 
we can cube the ſolid formed by the circumyolution of 
that figure about either the ordinate or abſciſſa. 
Corol. IV. Having the magnitude of a ſolid, and the 
place of its center of gravity given, we can eaſily deter- 
mine the area of the ſpace by the circumvolution of which 
the ſaid ſolid was produced. _ | q 

We ſhall now proceed to give ſome examples of the 
uſe of the aforeſaid theorems. | X | 
Example J. Let AC B (pl. XXXVII. fig. 4.) be a 
given right-angled triangle; it is required to find the 
place G of its center of gravity. 
From G draw GH and GI, parallel to AC and BC 
reſpectively. Put BC g a, AC = b, BD =#, DE 
(parallel to A C) = y; then, by ſimilar triangles, we have 


— =” whence = is the area of the triangle BDE; 


and, by theorem 1, = expreſſes the fluxion of the 


ſum of the ſegments, whoſe fluent, when x = a, becomes 
34 44 


let this be divided by => the area of ACB, the 
quotient, Viz. * , is the required value of CH =GI. 


By the ſame way of reaſoning we get CI or G H= - . 


. Examp. II. Required the place of the center of gra- 
vity of the ſemi Apollonian-parabola A CB. (fig. 5.) 
magine G to be the point ſought; draw GH and GT, 
parallel to AC and BC reſpeQively. Put the axis B C 
Sa, ordinate C Ag, abſciſs B Dx, ordinate D E=y, 
latus rectum = A then by the nature of the curve pþ x= 
yy, and thence the area of the indeterminate part EDB 


=2X 75 X ” which, being multiplied by x, gives-3 & 


hoſe fluent (when x=a) being divided by the area of 


ABC=3x* gt * a, quotes + a=G H. Now in order 
to determine I C or GH, draw EM parallel to BC ; put 
AM=z, ME = x, (the other parts as before; then 
pu = 2bz — zz, per property of the curve; whence 
2b%Z—ZZE | 


3 is the fluxion of the ſpace AME, whoſe 


guent 7 777 being multiplied by æ, becomes (by 


theo. 2.) the fluxion of the ſum of the ſegments, the fluent 
of which (when zr) being divided by 4 @6, gives the 
value of IC or GH =36. SHES 2% 1 
Examp. III. Let it be required to cube the cone form- 
ed by the revolution of the right - angled triangle A CB 
(Kg. 4.) about the ſide C B as an axis. e 

By theorem 2. the area of the triangle A CB, multi- 
plied by the peripher y of the circle, whoſe radius is G H, 


1.31459, then FL xs — = the ſolidity, but the 


2, or — , is the cubation required. 
Examp. IV. To cube a conoid, generated by the ro- 
tation of the common parabola about its abſciſs, conſi- 
dered as an axis. | 2 
Let the ſemi-parabola AC B (fig. 6.) repreſent the 
generating ſpace, B C the axis of rotation ; then, things 
remaining as in the ſecond example, we ſhall have G 


= 36 whence (by theo. 2.) 3 * * 3-14159 =the 
folidity of the generated conoid; and which is alſo equal 


gi —.— = half the conoid's circumſcribing cylinder, 


| hemiſphere, and its content (putting r for the -be 
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If a quadrant of a circle be ſuppoſed to | | 

either radius as an axis, the ſolid bo Sener ite. 
3-14159 =p) equal to 3 x pr77,, which being eh 
by the area of the quadrant multiplied by 25, gives 4! 


for the diſtance of the center of gravity of the ſemi . 
from the center of the whole ie 88 N . 
is obvious that the center of gravity of a ſemi-circle a 
be ſomewhere in that radius which is perpendicular. 


diameter thereof, it follows that r— IT or r multiple 
by the conſtant factor, 57 56 is the yerſed fine of the 


8 


ſubtending the chord-line paſling through © arch 
41 0 321 - on WA ON TO 
| Examp. VI. Let ABC D (fe. 6.) be a quadrane 
a circle, and D E B a re ſuch fork, Wel nne 
any point therein, as E, EF, be drawn perpendicula 
and EN paralle] to AD, then AD ſhall be to RCD 
DF to 1 it iy requires . ne place of X, che 
center of gravity of the ſpace E B, uſuall called 
quadratrix of Mr. Tichirabays "0 . 
From the point X, draw XI and X H lel to AR 
and AD reſpectiyely. Put AD=r, BCD=6, D =, 
FE=y, T d, then — — DF=4z, by the aboye· men- 
tioned property of the curve, and therefore dy 
fluxion of the ſpace DEF - By the ln 
circle, the fluxion of the arch DC is equal to 
pal GEL AE; | 2 | d ſi | F 
Vr—y | Vr _ K $2008 con equentiy- 


dy 77 7, is equal to the fluent of dys: but ta fin 
the neceſſary correction, let y=q ; then, as in this circun- 
ſtance, the fluent of 4 « evidently. vaniſhes, we ſhall 
have —drr=0; whence drr—dr V/r*—y* is theeor 
rect fluent of d &, equal to the area of the ſpace DEF, 
which, being multiplied by dz, gives dd rr 2 —ddr: 
vV r* — yy, whoſe fluent, viz, ddrrz—ddrryy or ddrri 
Aud (when y=r and x=) is the ſum of the ſegment 
by theo. x. Let this expreſſion be divided by the de f 


AD EB Agar, and the quotient ry a gives the n 


lue of XH; and therefore DI= . Hence ie appear, 


that if AD be divided in I, ſa that DI: AD ::AD: 
BCD, and from the point I a line drawn parallel to Ah, 
the center of gravity of the ſpace ADE BA will be u 
ſome point in the ſaid line. Our next buſineſs is to de- 
termine the point X in the inc git right-line I X, that 
ſhall be the center of grayity of the propoſed ſpace. By 
theo. 2. it Wenr that if the ſpace ADE BA be made 
to revolve about the radius A D as an axis, the ſolid fo 
formed will be equal to the area of the ſaid ſpage multi- 
plied by the periphery of that circle whoſe radius is the 
right. line I X. Let the ſame letters remain as before, and 


put ,97854=5 3 then 4.5 5? * 7 = will, be the fluxion 


of the indefinite ſolid made by the circumvolution of 
DEF about DF, whoſe fluent, when y=r, will be. the 
content of the whole ſolid formed by, the rotation about 
the axis AD. Now, in order to obtain the fluent of 40 x 
dr 5 8 F: 
= put 44r5=a, and 27 x=>xx=yy; then 


2 ⅛ CTX — 
V 2r x—xx, j= Z and becauſe 27 
V.2r x—x x 1 74 4 | | 

Y, we ſhall have rr—2rx+xx=rr—yy; whence 


V, and 5 =——= x 45 ſubſticur 
theſe values of y and ; in the fluxion of the ſolid, and it 
will become a x * 2r x+x* X &, the fluent of this ex- 
preſſion is evidently the area of a part of a circle whoſe 
verſed ſine is x, right ſine 27x —xx to the radius v, 


Examp. V. Let it be required to find the place of the 
center of gravity of a femi-circle, | 


multiplied by the conftant quantity a; therefore, when 
*r, the ſaid fluent becomes a into the area of a quadrant 
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whoſe radius is r 3 that is, the content of the 


of a circle, 
i d by the rotation of the ſpace ADEBA 
ſolid formed by the rotation * 1 by ITS 


about the axis AD, will be exp N 

ſolidity of the CY cylinder is 4 r* 5: therefore 
jt appears, that, when ABCDA is a quadrant, the ſolid 
produced by the circumvolution of the figure A BEDA 
about the axis AD, is to the circumſcribing cylinder, as 
1 to 2 3 which ſolid is alſo, by theo. 2. equal to the pro- 
duct of the area of the ſpace ABEDA, oy the periphery 
of that circle, whoſe radius is the right-line XI, from 


whence XI is determined, and is equal to =, It has 


been ſhewn above, that the center of gravity muſt be 
ſomewhere in the right-line XI; and we have now found 
that A H or XI muſt be equal to one fourth of the arch 
BCD; therefore the place of the center of gravity in Mr. 
Tſchirnhaus's quadratrix is truly determined. 
Corollary.—Hence the ſolid formed by the circumvo- 
lution of the ſpace ADE BA, about the other radius AB 
25 an axis, may be eafily cubed. For, by the ſecond 
theorem, it is evident that the ſaid ſolid is equal to the 
area of the ſpace ADEBA, multiplied by the periphery 
of the circle, whoſe radius is AI or HX. | 
But to ſhew how preferable this method for obtaining 
the center of gravity of a given ſpace, is to the uſual way 
of taking the ſum of the momentums, we need only ob- 
ſerve, that, to determine the point I (D being the point 
of ſuſpenſion), the fluent of 4* yz z muſt be found; and 
to find the point H (B being the point of ſuſpenſion), 


that of —yxdz—r x 5 muſt be inveſtigated. But as 
the fluents of theſe fluxional expreſſions are not very 
eaſily obtained by the common forms, it may be neceſſary 
to ſhew the method of finding the fluent of the general 
expreſſion z" * y" 5, wherein z is the length of an arch 
of a circle, whoſe radius is 1, y the fine, and x the co - ſine 
of that arch. 

Put Az" + BA CN + D-, &c. for the 
fluent of 2 xp 5; whence we have, 

Az +B z1r=14+ C2v-2+D 2-3, &c. 

—2 xp" 5+nAw—!£+n—1 BAN , &c. 
And by comparing the homologous terms, we have A= 
sf jj, BS nA, C =—-n—1Bs, DS zs, 
E=—n—3D &, &c. but by the nature of the circle == 


2. whence B = —. , C momma 2. D 


2 C5 &c. there 
© nol 


fore if the fluent of x# y" be de- 
noted by Q, that of Q5 


x 


by R, that of 2 by 8, that 
8 — . , 
of —= by T, &c. &c. then the fluent of a* xp y 5 will 


be expreſſed by Q- R 2n—1+n, 11. 1%. $202 
— n. 1-1. 1-2. 1 T z-3, &c. and fince 5 = 
— = _ by the property of the circle, it follows that 


Wap yg = — 20 en 


__ 2» t 
= —— 

The content of the ſolid formed by the rotation of the 
ſpace ABEDA, about the axis AB, is equal to the area 
of the ſaid ſpace multiplied by the periphery of the circle 
deſcribed with the radius AT, as appears by theo. 2. both 
which have already been determined, the former being 


drr, and the latter r — —, into 2 x 3. 14159; there- 


6 
fore 47 x. 6.28318, is the content required, 


But to ſhew, by way of illuſtrating the above general 
inveſtigation, how the ſame thing may be otherwiſe ob- 
tained, put .7853=5; then if we draw E N parallel to 
AD, it is evident that NE“ x 4s x fluxion of NB, or 
is equal 45 xr—d K —j, will be the fluxion of the 
ſolid formed by the circumyolution. of the indefinite ſpace 
NBEN about the axis AB, equal to — rr 5 + 2423 
_—_— | 


8 


| 
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d*2*5 into 45. To find the fluent of this expreſſion; 


for u, r, and n, in the general form, write 1, o, and o re- 
ſpectively; whence x? 579 becomes 3, and therefore Q Js 


| oath Yang + Apes - K. 
x „ or R = = R „ 


conſequently the fluent of = 5 is y 2+-r Wri— 


*. Again 

if we take n, p and m S o, we ſhail have Qand R as 
54 _— | 

before, 'S = — — _ = 3. S jz fo that 


the fluent. of «* 5, is y 2? + 27% rey 27 yy 
and hence the fluent of —rr75+2d4%z5—d* z* 5, becomes 
—rry+2dr X 24 * — 7 — d N 

2 T2172 „22 53 this expreſſion, when yr, 
d #*-;; 
* . l b b . 
which is therefore the neceflary correction of the fluent. 
Let now y=0, and we ſhall have 2 455, from which ſub- 


ſhould entirely vaniſh ; but there is then left 


$ 
tract _ the remainder, viz. 2dr — . being 


multiplied into 4 s, becomes the content of the ſolid made 
by the revolution of the ſpace ABEDA about the axis 
AB, the very ſame as before. | | 

CENTRONIA, in zoology, the name by which Dr. 
Hill calls the echinus marinus, or ſea-hedge-hog, or ſea- 
"BY ; which be defines to be an animal living under the 
defence of a ſhelly covering, formed of one piece, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt number of ſpines, moveable at the 
animal's pleaſure. N 65 1 

Theſe animals conſtitute a diſtinct genus by them- 
ſelves, the ſpecies of which are very numerous, and ſome 
of them extremely elegant. 1. The centronia with va- 
riolated papille, 2. The common round centronia, 
with ſmall papillæ. 3. The ſea-apple. 4. The high- 
backed cordated centronia, called ſpatangus, or ſpata- 
goides, by authors. 5. The round flat centronia, called 

lacenta : with a great many other ſpecies. . See plate 

XXV. fig. 8. where Ne. 1. repreſents the variolated 
centronia; and No. 2. the common centronia. 

CENTRUM, in geometry and mechanics, the ſame 
with center. See the article CENTER, | 

Centrum Pronicun, in acouſtics, the place where 
the ſpeaker ſtands, in polyſyllabic and articulate echoes. 

- CENTRUM PHono-CAMPTICUMN, the object or place 
that returns the voice in an echo. See the article Echo. 
_ Blancanus ſays, that no ſyllable can be diſtinctly and 
clearly returned, under the diſtance of twenty-four geo- 
metrical paces, | 

CENTRUM Texpinosum, in anatomy, a point where- 
in the tendons of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet, 

This center is perforated towards the right ſide, for the 
vena cava ; and the deſcending trunk of the great artery, 
the thoracic duct, and azygos vena, paſs between its two 
inferior proceſſes. 27 | | 

CENTRY-BOX, the ſame with the guerritte, only 
the former is of wood, and the other of ſtone. Itis a 
wooden cell, or lodge, to ſhelter the centinel, or centry, 
from the injuries of the weather. EIS 

In fortification, they are uſually placed on the flanked 
angles of the baſtions, on thoſe of the ſhoulder, and ſome- 
times in the middle of the curtain. | t 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an officer in 
the infantry, who commanded a century, or an hundred 
men. | 

The centurions held the firſt rank in the firſt cohort 
of a legion, and two of them the place of the two firſt 
haſtati, or pikemen : the firſt among the principes was 
alſo a centurion. 

The centurion primipilus was the chief of the centu- 
rions: he was not under the command of any tribune, as 
all the reſt were ; he had four centuries under his direc- 
tion, and guarded the ſtandard and the eagle of: the le- 


ion. 8 N 
x CENTURY, in a general ſenſe, an 
into or conſiſting of an hundred parts. | 
| The Roman people, when they were aſſembled for the 


y thing divided 


electing of magiſtrates, enacting of laws, or deliberating 
| 5D upon 


upon any public affair, were always divided into centu- | year; for they ſhould be budded or grafted fix feet from 
ries; and voted by centuries, in order that their ſuffrages | the ground. | HOSE | 
might be the more eaſily collected; whence theſe afſem- he grafting is uſually performed in ſummer, and the 


blies are called comitia centuriata. The Roman coborts | head of the ſtock is to be cut off in the beginning of 
were alſo divided into centuries. | See the articles CEN | March following, about fix inches above the bud; and if 


TURION and CoHoRrT. the bud has ſhot well, and there be any fear of its bein 
CenTURY, in chronology, the ſpace of one hundred | diſplaced by the winds, it muſt be gently tied up to the 
years. } part of the ſtock left above it. The following autumn 


CENTURIES of Magdeburg, a famous eccleſiaſtical hiſ- | theſe trees will be fit to be removed and ſet where t 
tory, ranged into thirteen centurics, carried down 10 the | are to remain, or they may be left two years. Many, 
ear 1298, compiled by ſeveral hundred proteſtants of | when they plant theſe trees in their places, lop off a great 
ö the chief of whom was Matthias Flaccius | part of their heads; but this is an injury that often kills 
Ulyricus. them ; and when they eſcape, they ſeldom get well over 
CENTUSSIS, in Roman antiquity, a coin contain- | it in leſs than four or five years. If the trees are intend- 
ing an hundred aſſes. | ed for walls, it is adviſeable to plant dwarfs between the 
CEPA, the onion. See On10N. ſtandards, that theſe may cover the lower part of the 
CEPHALALGIA, from x:94an, the head, and aun, wall, while the others ſpread over the upper part; and 
pain, in phyſic, the head-ach. See the article HEAap- | when the dwarfs riſe to fill the whole walls, the ftandards 
CH. ſhould be taken entirely away. When theſe trees are 
CEPHALIC, in a general meaning, ſignifies any thing | removed from the nurſery, the dead fibres of the roots 
belonging to. the head, or its parts. | muſt be carefully taken off, and the upper-part -of the 
CeyHaLlic Mepicines, are remedies for diſorders | ſtock, which is above the bud, muſt be cut off cloſe down 
of the head. wg | to the back-part of it: the bud muſt be placed direQly 
Under this denomination are comprehended all thoſe | from the wall. 
medicines which have a particular relation to the brain; | Cherry- trees thrive beſt in a dry hazly loam: in a 
ſo that cephalic remedies, in general, are ſuch as promote | velly ſoil they are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom 
the ſecretion and diſtribution of the ſpirits, and are com- | ſtand long good. They ſhould be placed at fourteen 
monly of a volatile, ſpirituous, and aromatic nature. feet aſunder, with a ſtandard tree between each two. 
CeeHALic Vein, in anatomy, creeps along the | In pruning theſe trees their ſhoots ſhould never be 
arm between the ſkin and the muſcles, and divides it into | ſhortened, for they moſtly produce their fruit from their 
two branches; the external goes down to the wriſt, where | extreme parts. All the fore-right ſhoots are to be dif. 
it joins the baſilica, and turns up to the back of the hand : placed, and the others trained horizantally ; and where 
the internal branch, together with a ſmall one of the ba- | there is a vacancy in the wall, the branches being ſhort- 
filica, makes the mediana. ened, will throw up a ſhoot or two to fill it. MAfiller; 
The ancients uſed to open this vein for diſorders of the | Gard. Di#. 
head, for which reaſon it bears this name; but a better | CERATE, in pharmacy, the name of one of the ſorts 
acquaintance with the circulation of the blood informs [of topical medicines, ſofter than a plaſter, and harder than 
us, that there is no foundation for ſuch a notion. an ointment. | "Ih 
CEPHALOPHARYNGZI, in anatomy, the firſt | The word is formed from the Latin, ceratum, wax, be- 
pair of muſcles of the upper-part of the gullet, which | cauſe wax is a principal ingredient in all compoſitions of 
proceed,from beſide the head and neck, and are ſpread this kind. | | 
more largely upon the tunic of the gullet. CERATOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the name of a 
Theſe muſcles ariſe from that part where the head is | pair of muſcles, _—__ to draw the tongue directly into 
Joined to the firſt vertebra of the neck, from whence, | the mouth ; but if only one of them acts, it draws the 
marching downwards, they ſpread about the pharnyx, | tongue to one fide of the mouth. AAN 
with a large plexus of fibres, and ſeem to make its mem- | CERBERUS, the name of a dog, with three heads, 
brane: this ſtreightens the throat in ſwallowing. whom the poets made to be the porter of the infernal re- 
CEPHEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the | gions. | Ws: . 
northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, | The mythologifts underſtand by Cerberus the earth. 
are thirteen ; in Tycho's, eleven; in Hevelius's, forty ; | They derive his name from KpeoBop®-, carnivorus, it- be- 
and in Mr. Flamſtead's, thirty-five. ing the property of the earth to devour bodies. The 
CEPI Corevs, in law, a return made by the ſheriff, | Platoniſts underſtand by him the bad demon, who, as 
that upon a capias, or other like proceſs, he has taken | Porphyry expreſſes it, is found in three elements, air, 
the defendant's body. water, and earth ; whence he is deſcribed as having three 
CEPRONITES, a name uſed by the ancients for a | heads. ? Wh: 
kind of jaſper. 5215 CERBERUS, among chemiſts, a term uſed by ſome to 
CEPLTES, a ſtone. of the mocoa kind, otherwiſe | denote mercury. | | 
called dendrites. See DENDRITEs. | Helmont likewiſe uſes the phraſe cerberus chemicus, to 
CERASTES, the horned ſnake, in zoology, is the | denote common nitre, or ſalt- petre. : . - 
name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, with two protuberances on | CERDONIANS, in church hiſtory, ancient heretics, 
its forehead, hard as a ſhell, and from which it has its | who maintained moſt of the errors of Simon Magus, 
name. : Saturnel, and other Gnoſtics, | 
CERASTUS, the cherry-tree, in botany, the name. | They aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the 
of a well-known genus of trees, the flower of which is | other evil : this laſt, according to them, was creator of 
roſaceous, or compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in a cir- | the world, and the God that appeared under the old law: 
cular form: the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- | the firſt, whom they called unknown, was the father of 
comes a roundiſh, or heart-faſhioned fleſhy fruit, contain- | Jeſus Chriſt, who, they taught, was only incarnate in 
ing a ſtone of the ſame ſhape with its kernel. appearance, and was not born of a virgin, nor ſuffe 
- The ſeveral forts of cherry-trees are propagated by | death, but in appearance. | | 
budding or grafting the ſeveral kinds into ſtocks of the | CEREALIA, in antiquity, the ſacred rites of the 
black or wild red cherries, which are ftrong ſhooters, and | goddeſs: Ceres, inſtituted by Triptolemus. They were 
of a longer duration than any of the garden kinds. The | performed in ſo ſtrictly religious a manner, that it was 
{tones of theſe two forts are ſown in a bed of light ſandy | thought ſufficient to pollute them, if any one at that 
earth in autumn, and the young ſtocks produced from | time ſhould lie with his wife. They made uſe of no 
them are to remain where they are ſown till the ſecond | wine in the ſacrifices of Ceres; whence Plautus ſays, 
autumn; when in October they ſhould be planted out | that Megadorus had made a marriage-ſupper for Ceres, 
into a rich earth, at three feet diſtant from row to row, | becauſe he had provided no wine. for the gueſts. 
and at about ten inches diſtant in the rows. The ſecond The ſolemnity of the cerealia paſſed from the Greeks 
year after the planting out, they will be fit to bud, if | to the Romans. After the ſecond Punic war, they cele- 
they are intended for dwarfs; but if they are deſigned | brated the feſtival with more pomp ; for they carried in 
for ſtandards, they will not be tall enough till the fourth procęſſion a great many ſtatues and paintings of chariots, 
} | ww crowus, 
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. and the rich plunder taken from the enemy. 
ery on tells us an egg made part of the ſhow, as be- 
ing an emblem of Ceres. Memmius, when Curule 
Ædile, was the firſt who celebrated this feſtival, as ap- 

ars from a medal of Ceres, with this inſcription, Mem- 
mius Adilis cerealia primus fecit. See CERES. 

CEREBELLUM, in anatomy, the hinder part of the 
brain. See the article BRAIN. 7 

CEREBRUM, in anatomy, denotes the brain. See 
the article BRAIN. . 

CEREMONIAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething be- 
Jonging to or partaking of the nature of ceremonies : 
thus we ſay, the ceremonial law, the ceremonial of 
princes, &c. ; ; 

CEREMONY, Ceremonia, an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
ations, forms, and circumſtances, ſerving to render a 
thing more magnificent and ſolemn ; particularly uſed 
to denote the external rites of religious worſhip, the for- 
malities of introducing ambaſſadors to audiences, &c. 

Maſter of the CEREMON1ES, an officer inſtituted by 
king James I. for the honourable reception of ambaſſa- 
dors and ſtrangers of quality: he wears about his neck 
a chain of _ with a medal under the crown of 
Great- Britain, having on one fide an emblem of Peace, 
with this motto, BEAT I PAcieict; and on the other, an 
emblem of war, with Dieu E Mon Droit. His ſalary 
is three hundred pounds per annum. 

Aſfſiant Maſfler of the CEREMoONIEs is to execute the 
employment in all points whenſoever the maſter of the 
ceremonies is abſent. His ſalary is one hundred and forty 

unds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 

Marſhal of the CEREMONIEs is their officer, being ſub- 
ordinate to them both. His ſalary is one hundred pounds 

er annum, | ] 
. CERES, a Pagan deity, the inventor, or goddeſs, of 
corn ; in like manner as Bacchus was of wine, 

She was the daughter of Saturn and Ops, and the 
mother of Proſerpine, whom ſhe had by Jupiter. Pluto 
having ſtolen away Proſerpine, Ceres travelled all over 
the world in queſt of her daughter, by the help of a torch, 
which ſhe had lighted in Mount ZEtna, 

As Ceres was thus travelling in ſearch of her daughter, 
ſhe came to Celeus, king of Eleuſis, and undertook to 
bring up his infant ſon Tciptolewns: Being deſirous to 
render her charge immortal, ſhe fed him in the day-time 
with divine milk, and in the night covered him with 
fre, Celeus obſerving an Jan”. improvement in his 
ſon, reſolved to watch his nurſe, to which end he hid him- 
ſelf in that part of the houſe where ſhe uſed to cover the 
child with fire ; but when he ſaw her put the infant un- 


der the embers, he cried out, and diſcovered himſelf. | 


Ceres puniſhed the curioſity and indiſcretion of the fa- 
ther with death. Afterwards ſhe taught the youth the art 
of ſowing corn and other fruits, and mounted him in a 
chariot, drawn by winged dragons, that he might tra- 


verſe the world, and teach mankind the uſe of corn and | 


fruits. After this, having diſcovered, by means of the 
nymph Arethuſa, that Proſerpine was in the infernal re- 
Per. ſhe applied to Jupiter, and obtained of him that 

roſerpine ſhould be reſtored, on condition that ſhe had 
taſted nothing during her ſtay in that place: but it be- 
ing diſcovered, by the information of Aſcalaphus, that, 
as ſhe was walking in Pluto's orchard, ſhe had gathered 
an apple, and had taſted of ſome of the ſeeds, ſhe was 
for ever forbidden to return. Ceres, out of revenge, 
turned Aſcalaphus into an owl. At length, Jupiter, to 
mitigate her grief, permitted that Proſerpine ſhould paſs 
one half of the year in the infernal regions with Pluto, 
and the other half with her mother on earth. 

The poets ſometimes take Ceres for the Moon, as 
Soy do Bacchus for the Sun. 3 

icero ſpeaks of a temple of Ceres at Catanea in Sicily, 

where was a very ancient ſtatue of that goddeſs, but en- 
Urely concealed from the ſight of men, every thing be- 
ing performed by matrons and virgins. 

CERINTHE, honey-wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; 
the tube is ſhort and thick, the limb is thicker than the 
tube, and ſomewhat bellied : it is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, and the mouth is open. and pervious : the fruit 


conſiſts of two hard oſſeous bodies of an oval figure, 


CER 


gibbous on the outſide,” plane within, acute, ematgi- 
nated, and containing two cells: the ſeeds are lingle, 
roundiſh, and accuminated. | 

CERIN THIANS, chriſtian heretics; followers of 
Cerinthus, who lived, and publiſhed his hereſy, in the 
time of the apoſtles themſelves ; for Epiphanius places 
him in the year of Chriſt 80, in the reign of Domi- 
tian. He had been circumciſed, and was probably of 
Jewiſh extraction. He continued a long time in Egypt, 
where he acquired the ſciences and philoſophy : He af- 
terwards went into Aſia, where he formed a ſe, to 
which he = his own name. 

St. Epiphanius pretends, that long before the eſta- 
bliſhment of his ſea, he had occaſioned great troubles 
in Jeruſalem, It was Cerinthus, according to that 
author, who ſtirred up the Jewiſh converts to oppoſe the 
1 the goſpel among the Gentiles. He adds, 
that the Chriſtians who preached at Antioch the ne- 
ceſſity of circumciſion, were followers of Cerinthus, 
who had ſent them there for that very purpoſe : that th 
were the Cerinthians who obliged St. Paul to circumciſe 
Titus ; and that apoſtle deſcribes theſe men under the 
character of falſe apoſtles, deceitful workers, who tranſ- 
form themſelves into the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. St. 
Jerom ſays he was anathematized, and driven out of the 
church by the apoſtles, becauſe he joined the ceremonies 
of the law with the precepts of the goſpel. 

The particulars in which the hereſy of the Cerinthi- 
ans conſiſted were theſe: They did not allow that 
God was the author of the creatures, but ſaid, that the 
world was created by an inferior power: They attri= 
buted to this creator an only ſon, but born in time, and 
different from the word. They admitted ſeveral an- 
gels and inferior powers, as ſilence, depth, fulneſs: in 
which they were afterwards followed by the Valentinians. 
They maintained that the law and the prophets came not 
from God, but from the angels; and that the God of 
the Jews was only an angel. 

As to our Saviour, the Cerinthians diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween Jeſus and Chriſt: they ſaid that Jeſus was a mere 
man, born like other men, of Joſeph and Mary; but 
that he excelled all others in juſtice, prudence, and wiſ- 
dom : that Jeſus being baptized, the Chriſt of the ſupreme 
God, that is, the holy ſpirit, deſcended upon him ; and 
that, by the aſſiſtance of this Chriſt, Jeſus performed 
his miracles: that Jeſus ſuffered, and roſe again, but 
that the Chriſt had before left him, and returned to 
heaven. 


It was partly to refute the hereſy of Cerinthus, that 


St. John wrote his goſpel; notwithſtanding which ſome 
heretics pretended that this very goſpel was written by 
Cerinthus himſelf: however, the Cerinthians admitted 
no goſpel but that of St. Matthew. They likewiſe re- 
jected the Acts of the apoſtles, and the epiſtles of St. 
Paul, becauſe he was an enemy to the law. 

CERTIFICANDO DR REcoGNITIONE SrAruLx, 
a writ iſſued to the mayor of the ſtaple, commanding him 
to certify to the lord-chancellor a ſtatute- ſtaple taken be- 
fore him, where the party refuſes to bring it. 

CERTIFICATE, in law, a writing made in any 
court, to give notice to another court of any thing done 
therein. The clerks of the crown, aſſize, and the peace, 
are to make certificates into the King's Bench, of the 
tenor of all indictments, convictions, outlawries, &c. 

CERTIFICATION of Affize of novel Diſſeiſin, a writ 
granted for the re-examining paſſed- by aſſizes, before 
juſtices, This writ is uſed where a perſon appears, by his 
bailiff, to an aſſiae brought by another, and has loſt the 
day, | 

CERTIORARI, a writ which iſſues out of the chan- 
cery, directed to an inferior court, to call up the records 
of a cauſe there depending, in order that juſtice may be 
done: And this writ is obtained upon complaint that the 
party who ſeeks it has received hard uſage, or is not like 
to have an impartial trial in the inferior court. A cer- 
tiorari is made returnable either in the King's-Bench, 
Common-Pleas, or in Chancery, | 

It is not only iſſued out of the court of chancery, but 
likewiſe out of the King's-Bench, in whichlaſt-mentioned 
court it lies where the king would be certified of a re- 
cord. Indictments from inferior courts, and proceedings 
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of the quarter · ſeſſions of the peace, may alſo be removed eontinuance it becomes thicker, more ſolid, viſcid, f 


mto the King's-Bench by a certiorari ; and here the ve 
record muſt be returned, and not a tranſcript of it; thoug 
uſually in chancery, if a certiorari be returnable there, it 
removes only a tenor of the record. 


CERTITUDE, confidered in the things ov ideas | 


which are the objects of our underſtanding, is a neceſ- 
fary agreement or diſagreement of one part of our know- 
edge with another 3 as applied to the mind, it is the 
perception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement, or ſuch a 
firm well - grounded aſſent as excludes not only all man- 
ner of doubt, but all conceivable poſſibility of a miſtake. 
There are three ſorts of certitude, or aſſurance, ac- 


cording to the different natures and circumſtances of | gentle ſand- heat for twelve hours; then unlutin 


things : | i 
1. A phyſical or natural certitude, which depends 
upon the evidence of ſenſe; as that I fee ſuch or ſuch a 


the conſiſtence of clay, and of a bitteriſh taſte, 
CERUSE, or Cznuss, white-lead, a fort of cal, 
of lead, made by expoſing plates of that metal to the vi. 
FEES N 
beſt way of preparing it is the followin 
commended by Boerhaave : A glaſs-cucurbit 5: 2 * 
cut off in ſuch a manner, as to leave it a Very lon 
mouth; an alembic- head of glaſs is to be fitted to this” 
| ſome vinegar is to be put into the body, and a number 
of thin plates of lead are to be placed in the head 5 
ſoch 2 manner that they may ftand fomewhat ere 
when the head is fitted on, the body is to be ſet in L 
veſſels, the receiver, which had been fitted to the N 
the head, will contain a ſweet and 4 liquor, nau- 
ſeous and turpid, called the vinegar of lead, or the ſolu- 


colour, or hear fuch or ſuch a ſound: no- body queſ- tion of lead: and the plates of lead taken out of the 


tions the truth of this, where the organs, the medium, 
and the object are rightly diſpoſed. 2. Mathematical 
certitude is that ariſing from mathematical evidence; 
ſuch is, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones. 3. Moral certitude is that founded on 
moral evidence, and is frequently equivalent to a mathe- 
matical one; as that there was formerly ſuch an empe- 
tor as Julius Cæſar, and that he wrote the commentaries 
which paſs under his name, beeauſe the hiſtorians of 
thoſe times have recorded it, and no man has ever diſ- 
proved it ſince. This affords a moral certitude, in com- 
mon ſenſe ſo great, that one would be thought a fool or a 
madman for — it. 

CE RT-MONEY, a fine paid yearly by the reſidents 
of ſeveral manors to the lord thereof, and fometimes to 
the hundred, pro certo lete, that is, for the certain keeping 
of the lect, 

CERVICAL Nexves, in anatomy, are eight pair of 
nerves, ſo called as having their origin in the neck. See 
NERvE. 

From theſe eight pair there are innumerable branches 
diſtributed through the muſcles of the head, the neck, 
the ſcapula, and the humerus : from the third pair in 
particular, there is a branch which runs up to the ear: 
from the third, fourth, and fifth pair are formed the nerves 
of the diaphragm, which paſling thro” the neck and breaſt, 
deſcend into the diaphragm; the fixth, ſeventh, andeighth 
of theſe, after they have been joined by various anaſto- 
moſes, form the ſix robuſt nerves of the arm. To this 
diviſion is the ſpinal acceſſory nerve of Willis to be re- 
ferred, as a ſort of ninth pair of nerves of the neck ; this 


ariſes from the ſpinal marrow, about the origin of the | 


third or fourth pair, and paſſes through the great fora- 
men in the os occipitis up into the cranium. 

CERVICAL VESSELS, in anatomy, denote the arteries, 
veins, &c. which paſs through the vertebræ, and muſcles 
of the neck, up to the ſkull. 

CERVICALES DESCENDENTES, a pair of muſcles, an- 
tagoniſts to the ſacro-lumbares, eoming from the third, 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. | 

CERVIX, in anatomy, denotes properly the hinder 
part of the neck, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the fore 
part, called jugulum, or the throat. See NECK. 


CERVIX of the Uterus, or the neck of the uterus, that 
oblong canal or paſſage between the internal and exter- | 


nal orifices of the womb, which receives and incloſes 
the penis, like a ſheath; whence it is alſo called vagina. 
See the articles UT ERUSs and V AGINA. 

In maids it is very narrow, except in the time of the 
menſes, being ſcarce wide enough to admit a gooſe-quill: 
Its inner extremity is called the oſculum internum, or 
the internal mouth of the womb; it opens into the va- 
gina in form of the glans penis in men: this part is alſo 
very ſmall in virgins ; but in women who have had 
children, or who are big with child, it is larger ; and 
in the laſt it is always cloſed up with a glutinous hu- 
mour. In the time of delivery, it, in a wondexful man- 


ner, expands itſelf fo as to give paſſage to the child. 


See DELIVERY. 

- CERUMEN, ear-wax, or that natural excrement 
collected in the meatus auditorius, and diſcharged from 
the glands of thoſe parts through the membrane which 
lines them, It is fluid on its firſt diſcharge, but by its 


head will be found covered with a white d matter + 
this is ceruſs and if the operation be roo oy 5. whole 
Rwy of lead will be in fine reduced to this ſtate of 
ceruſs, | 

Ceruſs is uſed externally, either mixed in ointments dr 
by ſprinkling it on old gleeting and watery ulcers, and 
in many diſeaſes of the skin. I, when it is reduced into 
a fine powder, it is received in with the breath in inſpi- 
ration, and carried down into the lungs, it cauſes ter. 
rible aſthmas, that are almoſt incurable, and at laſt gene. 
rally prove fatal. Sad inſtances of the very pernicious 
effects of this metal are too often ſeen among thoſe per- 
ſons Who work lead in any form, but partic arly among 
the workers in white lead. BY 
The painters uſe it in great quantities „and, that it may 

be afforded cheap to them, it is generally adulterated 
with common whiting ; the Engliſh and Dutch ceruſs 
are very bad in this reſpect: the Venetian ought always 
to be uſed by apothecaries. | 

Cxxuss of Antimony, a medicine prepared by diftillin 
' powdered regulus of antimony with ſpirit of nitre, til 
no more fumes ariſe ; what remains in the retort being 
| pulveriſed and waſhed, makes the ceruſs of antimony, 
which is eſteemed a powerful diuretic. | 
| CERVUS, the ſtag or deer-kind, in zoology, a genus 
of quadrupeds of the order of the pecora; the characten 
of which are, that they have deciduous horns, at firſt 
| hairy, and afterwards naked and ſmooth ; add to this, 
| that there is only one dog-tooth on each fide of the up- 
— aw, and that placed at a diſtance from the other 
cet * x 

Under this genus are comprehended the camelo-par- 
dalis, the alce or elk, the rangifer or rein-deer, the 

capreolus, and the ſtag and ſallow-deer. See the ar- 
ticles CamELo-PaRDAL1s, &c. 

Cervus Vol Aus, in zoology, the name of the ſtag- 
horned beetle, a remarkably large ſpecies of beetle, with 
" —_ deeply jagged or ramified, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of a ſtag. 

CESARE, anmog logicians, one of the modes of the 
ſecond figure of fyllogiſms, the minor propoſition of 


which is an univerſal affirmative, and the other two uni- 
verſal negatives: thus r 


| CE. No immoral books ought to be read: | 
9A. But every obſcene book is immoral : _ 
q RE. Therefore no obſcene book ought to be read. 


CESSATION, Cz/fatis a Divinis, in the Romiſh 
church, is when, for any notorious injury to the.chutch, 
a ſtop is put to all divine offices and the adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments, and Chriſtians are deprived of church- 
burial. A ceſſation differs from an interdict in this, that, 
during the latter, divine ſervice may be performed in ſuch 
churches of any place interdicted, as are not expreſly un- 
der the interdict, and even be celebrated ſolemnly on certain 
high feſtivals, the church doors being ſhut: but in a ceſ- 
ſation, no religious ſervice can be performed ſolemnly ; 
the only liberty allowed is, in order to renew the conſe- 
crated hoſts, to repeat, every week, a private maſs in the 

pariſh churches, the doors being ſhut, obſerving alſo not 
to ring the bell. y | 1 

CESSAVIT, in law, a writ that lies upon this ge- 
neral ground, that the perſon againſt whom it is . 
1 


, 


CET 


two years negleRed to perform the ſervice, or to 
has 2 dent he is obliged to by his tenure, and has not 


— his lands ſufficient or chattels to be di- 
nine. cannot maintain a writ of ceſſavit for ceſſure 


made in the time of his anceſtor, unleſs it be in caſe of 
ſee· farm rents by ſtatute. 

Cessavir DE CANTARIA is where a perſon gives 
land to A religious houſe, to ſay divine ſervice, or provide 
alms for the poor. If the ſaid ſervices are,not per formed 
in two years, then the donor, or his heirs, ſhall have this 
writ againſt the perſon that holds the lands. - 4 

CESSION, in law, an act by which a perſon ſurren- 
ders and tranſmits to another perſon, a right which be- 
longed to himſelf, Ceſſion is more err uſed in 
the civil law for a volun ſurrender of a perſon's ef- 
ſects to his creditors, to avoid impriſonment. A debtor 
cannot be admitted to the benefit of ceſſion, unleſs by 
virtue of letters patent, confirmed in court by the credi- 
tors; and in order to obtain that favour, he muſt make 
it appear that he has no reſource left for payment, nor 
cannot be reproached with villany or fraud. Ceſſion im- 
plied a mark of infamy, and obliged the perſon to wear 
a green cap, which was intended to ſignify, that the 
ceſonary was become poor through his own folly. The 
Italian lawyers deſcribe the ceremony of ceſſion to conſiſt 
in ſtriking the bare poſteriors three times againſt a ſtone, 
called lapis vituperii, in the preſence of a judge. For- 
merly it conſiſted in giving up the girdles and keys in 
court. a 
There are ſeyeral debts for which a perſon cannot be 
admitted to make a ceffion of his eſtãte; ſuch are thoſe 
occaſioned by a depoſit of public or private money, and 
in general all thoſe debts accompanied with fraud or per- 
fidy on the part of the debtor: perſons condemned in a 
fine, or damages, for any crime, are alſo excluded from 
the benefit of ceſſion; as are merchants who buy in groſs 
to ſell in detail, ſtrangers, maſters for the wages of their 
ſervants, perſons who have embezzled the public money, 
xc. The ceſſion of goods does not liberate a debtor ; 
ſo that whatever riches he may afterwards acquire, the 
creditors can ſeize for their own payment: they are ob- 
liged, however, to allow him a livelihood. 

CESSION, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is when an ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſon is created a biſhop, or when a parſon of 
a pariſh takes another benefice without diſpenſation, or 
being otherwiſe qualified. In both theſe caſes their firſt 
benefices become void by ceffion, without any refigna- 
tion; and to thoſe livings that the perſon had, who was 
created biſhop, the king may preſent for that time, who- 
ſoever is patron of them; and in the other caſe the patron 
may preſent : but by diſpenſation of retainder, a biſhop 
may retain ſome or all the preferments he was intitled to 
before he was made biſhop. 

CESTRUM, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which is monopetalous, of a funnel-form, with a cy- 
lindrical and very long and ſlender tube, and a plane 22 
cated limb, divided into five equal ovated ſegments ; the 
iruit is an oblong oval berry, with one cell, containing 
numerous roundiſh ſeeds, | 

CESTUI, a French word, ſignifying he or him, fre- 
quently uſed in our law writings. Thus ceſtui qui truft, 
a perſon who has lands, &c. committed to him for the 
benefit of another; and if ſuch perſon does not perform 
his truſt, he is compellable to it in chancery. 

CesTui QQui VIE, one for whoſe life any lands, &c. 
are granted. 

CER TUI Qui Usx, a perſon to whoſe uſe any one is 
infeoffed of lands or tenements. Formerly the feoffees 
to uſes were deemed owners of the land, but now the 
poſſeſſion is adjudged in ceſtui gui uſe. | 

CESTUS, among ancient poets, a fine embroidered 
girdle ſaid to be worn by Venus, to which Homer aſcribes 
the faculty of charming and conciliating love. 

CETACEOUS, an appellation given ſs or or- 
der of fiſhes, otherwiſe called plagiuri. See the article 
PLAGIURI, . 

The term cetaceous, though properly only applicable 
ts the whale kind, has nevertheleſs been uſed to denote 
any large fiſh, as the ſhark, ſea-fox, &c. | 


CET Us, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the ſoutherrt 
hemiſphere, comprehending twenty-two ſtars in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, twenty-one in Tycho Brahe's, and in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue ſeventy-tight., | 
CEVADILLA, in botany, Indian cauftic barley, th 
ſeed veſſel of a Mexican plant, reſembling in its form 480 
ſtructure a barley ear, but with ſmaller ſeeds, not above 
the ſize of linſeed, * ICS | 
Theſe ſeeds appear, from the accounts given of them 
by authors, to be the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable cauftics. 
Monardes reports, that in putrid verminous ulcers, and 
gangrenes, they have the ſame effects as corroſive ſubli- 
mate, or the actual cautery ; and that the way of uſin 
them is to ſprinkle a little of the powdered feed upon th 
part, or for the greater ſafety, to dilute it with watery li- 
uors, and apply lint dipt in the mixture. In France, 
ey are ranked among the officinals: in this country 
rey are very rarely to be met with. | 
- CHAROPHYLLUM, chervil, in botany, an um- 
belliferous plant, with winged leaves ſomewhat like thoſe 
of parſley, producing ſmooth longith ſeeds, ſhaped like a 
bird's beak. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and fown annually. with us in gardens. 
Chervil is a ſalubrious culinary herb; ſufficiently grate- 
ful, both to the palate and ſtomach ; ſlightly aromatic; 
gently aperient and diuretic. The e juice is re- 
commended, by Riverius and others, in dropſies; and 
Geoffroy relates, that he has found it, from experience, 
of remarkable ſervice in this diſeaſe; that it acts mildly 
and without irritation, and abates inflammatory ſymptoms. 
He directs three or four ounces of the depurated juice, 
with ſeven or eight grains of nitre, and half an ounce of 
a ſyrup of the five opening roots, to be taken daily every 
four hours; . he intimates alſo that the chervil 
juice has ſucceeded without any aſſiſtance. He obſerves 
that it is to be uſed with caution where the patient is 
troubled with a cough or a ſpitting of blood, as being 
liable td aggravate theſe complaints, in confequence of a 
nitrous ſalt, by virtue of which he ſuppoſes this juice to 
act. | | | 

CHATIA, in zoology, a genus of inſects, of the or- 
der of the apteria, the characters of which are theſe : the 
body is long, flender, and rounded, reſembling a hair, or 
a piece of fine thread; and hence called, in Englifh, the 
hair-worm, or Guinea-worm. 

CHAFERY, a forge in an iron-mill, where the iron 
is hammered out into complete bars, and brought to per- 
fection. 

CHAFE-WaAxX, an officer in the chancery, who fits 
the wax for ſealing writs, patents, and other inſtruments 
iſſued out from thence. FRAY 

CHAFF, in huſbandry, the refuſe or ſtraw that is ſe- 
parated from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing it. 

CHAFFERCOUNCES, printed ljnens manufactured 
in the Mogul's dominions, and imported to Europe by 
way of Surat. 

CHAFF ERS, in our old records, fignify wares oc 
merchandize ; and hence the word chaffering is uſed for 
buying and ſelling. 

CHAFF-FINCH, in ornithology, the Engliſh name 
of the fringilla, with a. red-coloured breaft, and black 
wings fpotted with white. See FRINGILLA. 

he chaft-finch is a hardy bird, living upon any kind 
of ſeeds. | 

CHAIN, Catena, a long piece of meta] compoſed of 
ſeveral links, or rings, engaged the one in the other. 
They are made of divers metals, ſome round, ſome flat, 
others ſquare ; ſome ſingle, ſome double; and ſerve to fo 
many uſes, that it would be tedious to give a particular 
account of them all. A 

CHAIN alſo implies a ſtring of gold, ſilver, or ſteel-wire, 
wrought like a tiſſue, which ſerves to hang watches, 
tweezer- caſes, and other valuable toys upon. The in- 
vention of theſe pieces of workmanſhip was derived ori- 
ginally from England, whence foreigners give them the 
name of chains of England. das 

In making theſe chains, a part of the wire is folded 
into little links, of an oval form, the longer diameter 
about three lines, the ſhorter one and a half. Theſe, 


CETERACH. See the article A$PLEBNFUM, 
-BI N 


after on have been exactly ſodered, are again folded into 
two, and then bound together and interwoven by means 
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of ſeveral other little threads of the ſame thickneſs, ſome | 


chain which faſtens two cannon-balls together. Theſe 


and for readily accounting there is uſually a remarkable 


CHA 


of which paſſing from one end to the other, imitate the 
warp of a ſtuff, and the others, which paſs tranſverſely, 
the woof; there are at leaſt four thouſand little links in 
a chain of four pendants, ſo equally and at the ſame time 
ſo firmly — that the eye takes the whole to con- 
iſt of one piece. 

Cnalxs, in naval affairs, ſtrong plates or links of iron 
bolted to the timbers on each ſide of all the maſts, by 
which the ſhrouds of the maſts are drawn tight and 
faſtened. There is a broad plank or thick ſcaffold, called 
the channel, placed edge-ways on the ſhip's ſide, through 
which they paſs in order to keep the ſhrouds off the 
upper-rails and gunnels; that is, the upper · part of the 
ſhip's ſide. 

Cnain-SHor, in artillery, is formed by having a ſhort 


are more particularly uſed in the ſea- ſervice for cutting 
2 a ſhip's rigging, and carrying away her 
maſts, 

Cnain-Pume. See the article PUMP, 

_ Cnaan, in ſurveying, an inſtrument of iron-wire, diſ- 
tinguiſhed into an hundred equal parts, called links, being 
uſed to meaſure lengths in ſurveying of land. T hey are 
of ſeveral ſorts, as 

1. A chain of 100 feet long, each link being one foot; 
at each tenth foot there is a plate of braſs, with a 
figure engraved upon it, ſhewing readily how many 
links are — the beginning of the chain; and for more 
eaſe in reckoning, there is, or ſhould be, a braſs ring at 
every five links; that is, one between every two plates. 

his chain is moſt convenient for meaſuring large 
diſtances, 

2. A chain of 16 f feet in length, and made ſo as to 
contain a hundred links, with rings at every tenth link. 
This chain is moſt uſeful in meaſuring ſmall gardens or 
orchards, by perch or pole meaſure. 

3. A chain of four poles or perches in length, called 
Gunter's chain, which is 66 feet, or 22 yards; for each 
perch contains 16 f feet. This whole chain is divided 
into 100 links; whereof 25 is an exact perch or pole; 


— 


diſtinction by ſome plates or large ring, at the end of 25 
links; alſo at the end of every tenth link it is uſual to 


faſten a plate of braſs with notches in it, ſhewing how | 


many links there are from the beginning of the chain; 
and this chain, of all others, is the moſt convenient for 
land meaſure. 

When you are to meaſure any line by this chain, you 
need have regard to no other denomination than chains 
and links only, which ſet down with a full point between 
them. Thus, for example, if you find the fide of a 
cloſe to be 10 chains 14 links, it muſt be ſet down 
thus, 10. 14. | 

But if the links be under 10, a cypher muſt be. pre- 
fixed; thus 10 chains 7 links muſt be ſet down 10. 0 7. 

Then if the field, &c. be a ſquare or parallelogram, if 
you multiply the length expreſſed in chains and links, by 
the breadth expreſſed in the ſame manner, and cut off 
five figures from the product, thoſe toward the left hand 
will be acres; then multiply the figures ſeparated by 
four, cutting off the ſame number of figures, and you 
will have the roods, or quarters of an acre; and laſtly, 
multiply the remaining figures by 40, cutting off five as 
before, and you will have the ſquare perches. 

Example. Let it be required to find the area of a field, 
in form of a parallelogram, whoſe length is 14 chains 10 
links, and breadth 6 chains 5 links. 

Then 14. 10 x6. 05 = 8.53050; and. 53050X4=2, 
12200; and. 12200 & 40 4. 88000. So that the area 
of the field is eight acres, 2 roods, and almoſt 5 perches. 
The ſame method muſt be taken to find the area of all 
other figures, regard being had to the methods laid down 
under each; viz. for triangles to multiply the baſe by 
half the perpendicular, &c. 

8 To take an Angle as B A C (plate XX XVII. fig. 7.) by the 

HAIN. | 

Meaſure along the ſide A B any ſmall diſtance as A D, 
and meaſure the like diſtance along the fide AC to E; 
then meaſure the diſtance D E, which will be the chord 


affairs of coinage were regulated ; others, the mint itſelf. 


draw the line AB, at pleaſure, and ſet off on it 
diſtance AD, and from the center A, wich the radi 
A D, deſcribe the arch D E, ſetting off on-it the — 
D E, from D to E, and from A draw A C, through the 
point E, and you have the angle required. bay. 

By this method you may furvey'a field, byimeaſuty, 
the ſides and angles, But if the field has but four 
angles, you need only meaſure the fides, and one of 
the angles, as BAC; for when that is plotted accord; 
to the foregoing directions, and the lengths of the ha. 
being ſet off from A to B and C, if you take the 
of the ſide C D in the compaſſes, ſetting one foct in 
C, deſcribe a ſmall arch; alſo with the length of the fide 
B D, one foot being placed in B, croſs the former arch 
in D, then draw the lines CD and BD; you will have 
the true plot of the field required. „ ee PLS a 

CHAIR, Cathedra, was anciently the ſuggeſtum, or 
pulpit, whence the prieſt or public orator ſpoke to the 
people, See the article CATHEDRA. | 244; 

It is ſtill applied to the place whence profeſſors or 

nts in the univerſities, deliver their lectures: thus we 

ay, the profeſſor's chair. It is alſo applied to the chief 
magiſtrate of a city, or rather to the ſeat approptiated to 
his . 5 thus we ſay, next the chair. 
urule CHAIR, an ivory feat placed on a car, here 
were ſeated the chief — of Rome, and thoſe 5 
whom the honour of a triumph was granted. 

CHAIR- Ma, the preſident or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, 
See PRESIDENT. | | | 

CHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white knotty fort 
of ſtring at each end of an egg, formed of a plexus of 
the fibres of the membranes, whereby the yolk and white 
are connected together. See EGG. 

CHALCANT HA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of com. 
pound ſalts, of a coarſe and irregular ſtructure, conſidera- 
bly hard, and naturally impure and opake. 

CHALCEDONY, Cbalcedonius, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of ſemi-pellucid gems, of an even and regular, not 
tabulated texture ; of a ſemi-opake, cryſtalline baſis, and 
variegated with different colours, diſperſed in form of 
miſts and clouds ; and if nicely examined, found to be 
owing to an admixture of various kinds of earths, but 
imperfectly blended in the maſs, and often viſible in diſ- 
M. cp 

this genus there are a great many ſpecies, as the 
bluiſh-white chalcedony ; the brownilth-black "chalce- 
dony, or ſmoaky jaſper or capnitis of the ancients ; and 
the yellow and red chalcedony. | 

All the chalcedonies give fro readily with ſteel, and 
make no efferveſcence with aqua-fortis. 

CHALCIDICA, or Crarcipicunm, in ancient ar- 
chitecture, a magnificent hall belonging to a tribunal or 
court of juſtice, Some writers make it the court where 


Vitruvius uſes it for the auditory of a baſilica ; and ſome- 
times it expreſſes the apartment where the gods were 
imagined to eat, | 

CHALCITIS, the name given by the ancients to the 
browniſh- red chalcanthum, of a ſoft and friable ſubſtance, 
and ſhewing a very irregular ſurface when broken; being 
compoſed of five or fix ſeries of ſhort, waved, and undu- 
lated ſtriæ. | | 

It is found in many parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 
and is given internally by ſome after calcination, in fluxes 
and hzmorrhages. 

CHALDEAN Phileſophy. It is no eaſy matter to give 
a juſt idea of the Chaldean philoſophy ; the monuments 
which remain of it are much leſs ancient than the ſect it- 
ſelf : what we can gather from the Greeks ſeems but of 
ſmall authority, and will give us but little infight ; for 
the Greeks had a turn of genius quite different from the 
Orientals. They altered every thing they received from 
other nations, whom, with an air of contempt, they 
called barbarous. Another reaſon which ſhould make 
us doubtful in determining what were the real opinions 
of the Chaldeans, is this, that they kept the dogmas of 
their ſect a ſecret among themſelves ; none were admitted 
to the knowledge of them, but privileged diſciples ; they 
never publiſhed them but under the veil of allegories, or 
ſymbols. Thus we can only form conjectures from what 


of the angle BAC, or arch ED. To plot this angle, 


the Greeks and Arabians have tranſmitted to us. 11 * 


t diverſity of opinions among the learned on this head, 
_— . of — „have rendered it more obſcure 


and myſterious; witneſs a ſect of philoſophers who N 


much about the time of our Saviour's 
dirth.. Theſe men, to give weight to their dreams and 
idle doQrines, reſolved to colour them with the air of 

reat antiquity, and made them paſs under the name of 

haldean and Perſian, as the precious remains of the doc- 
trines of thoſe philoſophers : in conſequence of which, 
they * a great number of works in the name of the 


appeared in Aſia, 


CHA 


or deities of a lower claſs, in them, as directors of theilt 


different motions. Bunt 
This principle once eſtabliſhed, it was not difficult for 
them to perſuade the people, that the ſtars had a great 
influence on the happineſs or miſery of mankind; and 
hence ſprung judicial aſtrology, in which the Chaldeans 
had the reputation of excelling, inſomuch that all emi- 
nent in this ſcience were called Chaldeans. Theſe quacks, 


like our fortune - tellers, pretended to read in the ftars hu- 


man deſtinies and future events: but the reality of this 


amous Zoroaſter, who was then looked upon in Aſia as 
- chief and maſter of all the magi in Perſia and Chaldea. 
Many men of eminent learning, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have taken a great deal of pains to diſcover who 
" this Zoroaſter was, G much boaſted of in the Eaſt; but 
after all their diſquiſitions, have been forced to acknow- 
ledge themſelves in the dark. 

The Chaldeans — 
thor of all things, who eſtabliſhed that beautiful harmony 
which connects the univerſe. Though they thought 
matter eternal and pre-exiſtent to the operation of God; 
yet they did not ſuppoſe the world eternal; for their coſ- 
mogony repreſents our earth as an opaque chaos, wherein 
all the elements were confuſedly blended together, before 
it received that order and arrangement which rendered 
it habitable. They ſuppoſed, that monſtrous animals, 
of various forms, were born in the womb of this rude 
chaos, and were ſubject to a woman named Omerca: 
that the God Belus cut her in two; of one half he made 
the heavens, of the other the earth, and that the death 
of this woman deſtroyed all the monſtrous animals before · 
mentioned; that Belus, after having formed the world, 
and produced the living creatures in it, cauſed his own 
head to be cut off; that men and animals were produced: 
out of the earth; that other gods dipped men in the 
blood which flowed from the wound of the god Belus; 
and that this was the reaſon why men were endowed with 
intellectual faculties, becauſe they had received a part of 
the deity. 

The fragments of Beroſus, preſerved by Syncellus, ob- 
ſerve, that this coſmogony is nothing but a myſterious 
allegory, by which the Chaldeans expreſſed the creation 
of the world. This allegory indicates, that man owes 
his creation and birth immediately to God, and that the 
Supreme Being made uſe of another god, for the crea- 
tion of the world. This opinion was univerſally received 
all over the Eaſt, They thought it beneath the majeſty 
of the ſupreme God to preſide immediately over the 
world ; that all-perfe as he was, he confined his con- 
templations to his own perfections, not concerning him- 
ſelf about poor mortals, but left the care of them to inferior 
local and tutelary deities. In honour of theſe only, incenſe 
imoaked, and the blood of victims flowed upon the al- 
tars. Bur beſides the good genii, who delighted in doin 
good to mankind, they admitted alſo of evil genii thels 
Jaſt they ſuppoſed to be formed of groſſer matter than the 
firſt, and that a continual war ſubſiſted between them; 
the firſt proceeded from the good principle, the latter 
from the bad. Hence it appears, that the doctrine of the 
two principles firſt aroſe in Chaldea, from whence it was 
propagated to the Perſians, and prevailed univerſally, al- 
molt, among the Orientals. This doctrine ſeems to owe 
its riſe to the ſacred hiſtory of the fall of the firſt man; 


ſcience depended upon the credulity of the people ; fot 
what gonnedtion can there be between the regulas mo- 
tion of the ſtars and the ſree events of the will? The 
eager, curioſity of prying. into futurity is a diſtemper as 
ancient as the world, but has exerciſed its dominion moſt 
among the Orientals, who are conſtitutionally of a warm 
imagination. It is incredible to what extravagance this 
has prevailed, by the cunning artifices of the prieſts : ju- 
dicial aſtrology was the ſtron rein by which hey 
always ruled the people of the Eaſt. Sextus Empiricus 
declaims, with much ſtrength and eloquence, againſt this 
trifling art, ſo baneful to the happineſs of mankind, by 
the evils it neceſſarily produces. The Chaldeans, in 
ſhorty tuled the people with a rod of iron, which their own: 
ſuperſtition impoſed on themſelves ; for nothing could be 
done without conſulting the augurs and. aſtrologers. 
Notwithſtanding the credulity of the people, the im- 
poſture of judicial aſtrology was too groſs not to betray 
itſeif. Under the conſulate of M. Popilius and Cneius 
Calpurnius, it was decreed, by an edi& of the Prætor 
Cor, Hiſpallus, that the Chaldeans ſhould depart from 
Rome, and all Italy, within the ſpace of ten days; and 
the reaſon aſſigned by the edict was, that they abuſed 
weak and credulous minds, by their pretended knowledge 
of the ſtars. Alexander himſelf, who was at firſt very 
much prejudiced in favour of the Chaldeans, deſpiſed 
them after Anaxarchus ſhewed him the vanity of judicial 
aſtrology. _ | | 
Though aſtronomy was in very great eſteem among 
the Chaldeans, and they cultivated it very much, yet they 
do not ſeem to have made any conſiderable progreſs in it. 
What aſtronomers muſt they have been to ſuppoſe the 
ecliples of the moon to have proceeded from her turning 
her opaque ſide towards the earth; and that the other 
was always luminous of itſelf, independent of the ſun ? 
Where had they learned that the terreſtrial globe ſhould 
be conſumed by fire, on a conjunction in the ſign Cancer, 
and be drowned on a conjuction in the ſign Capricorn? 
Yet the Chaldeans have paſled for great aſtronomers, 
Pretences to antiquity have been the foible of all nations, 
and a thouſand abſurdities are owing to it. The Chal- 
deans, in the time of Alexander the Great, pretended, 
that aſtronomy had flouriſhed in Chaldea four hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand years ; but this is not probable, and 
only exiſted in the warm imaginations of the Chaldeans. 
Calliſthenes, who accompanied Alexander in his military 
expeditions, ſent the account of the obſervations he had 
found at Babylon to Ariſtotle : theſe obſervations went 
no farther back than one thouſand nine hundred and three 
years ; which, if they are ſuppoſed to begin at the four 
thouſand three hundred and eighty-third year of the Ju- 
lian period, when Babylon was taken, will go no higher 
than the two thouſand four hundred and eightieth year of 
for, according to them, theſe dzmons aſſumed all ſhapes, | the ſame period. This falls very ſhort of the chronolo- 
at pleaſure, to delude thoſe who liſtened to them. Such gical ſyſtem of Moſes, according to the verſion of the 
were the myſteries in which the Chaldeans initiated a| Septuagint, carried back no farther than the flood. If 
ſmall number of adepts, who were to ſucceed them, and| the Chaldeans had made more ancient obſervations, how 
hand the tradition down from one age to another. came Ptolemy, who was ſo exact an aftronomer, not to 
The doctrine they taught in public, according to He-| mention them, and ſpeak of none till the firlt year of Me- 
rodotus and Diodorus Siculus, was, that the ſun, moon, | rodach, king of Babylon, which falls on the twenty-ſe- 
and ſtars, eſpecially the planets, were deities which muſt | venth year of the zra of Nabonaſlar ? The pretended an- 
be adored. The ſtars principally in veneration among | tiquity of the Chaldean obſervations no more deſerve our 
them, were the ſigns of the zodiac, without taking any credit, therefore, than Porphyrius who builds upon them, 
thing from the dignity of the ſun and moon, which they Epigenius affirms the aſtronomical obſervations, found on 
looked on as primary deities. They called the ſun Belus, | the aked bricks at Babylon, go no farther back than ſe- 
the moon Nebo, or — The common people, born | ven hundred and twenty years; and, as even this is. too 
long a ſpace of time to be juſtified by hiſtory, Beroſus and 
Critodemus have ſhortened it to four hundred and eighty 
ears. | | 
, After this, who would not laugh to ſee the Chaldeans 
gravely preſenting us with their aſtronomical obſervations, 
| in 


ged a Supreme Being, au- 


to be dupes to thoſe who have wit enough to gain the 
aſcendant over them, thought a deity reſided in every 

r, and, conſequently, that ſo many gods deſerved their 
adoration, As to the ages and philoſophers of the coun- 
ty, they contented themſelves with placing their genii, 


in ſupport of their antiquity, when their own. authors | Challenge to the jurors is likewiſe divided into eat: 
give them the lye ? They certainly, as LaQtantius ſays, lenge principal or peremptory, and challenge fox | 
thought, by going ſo far back as four hundred and ſe- that is, upon cauſe or reaſon alledged. Challen . 
venty thouſand years, to give a ſort of ſanction to their | cipal is what the law allows without any cauſe KN ged, 
antiquity, and make it leis ſuſpected; but in this they | or further examination: as a priſoner arraigned at the 
were miſtaken ; for all chronology, not ſupported by] bar for felony, may challenge peremptorily the 'naumbes 
facts, is not hiſtorical, and conſequently proves nothing | allowed him by law, being twenty, one after another, 
in favour of th tiquity of a nation. When we once | alledging no further cauſe than his own diſlike :: arid the 
" know the cout of the ftars, we can foreſee, from their jurors, ſo challenged, ſhall be put off, and new ones taken 
regular motion, the conjunctions, oppoſitions, &c. which | in their places. uuf zen Pat $27; 
ſhall happen at any future time, and may conſequently, In cafes of treafon and petit-treaſon, the number or 
by calculation, find out theſe phænomena, in "a; 1 time | thirty-fve jurors may be peremptorily challenged, without 


paſt, of the ſame date ; but theſe calculations, and a ſy- | ſhewing any cauſe ; and more, both in treaſon and felony 
ſtem of ſuch obſervations, purely 2 in point of * challenged, ſhewing cauſe. | e 
0 time, no more prove the world to have exiſted from eter- If 


thoſe who proſecute for the king challenge a juror, 
nity, than tbat it ſhall laſt to eternity. Such is the caſe | they are to aflign the cauſe; and if the cauſe alledged be 
of the antient Chaldeans, with regard to their obſerva- not a good one, the inqueſt ſhall be taken. Wen the 
rions of four hundred and ſeventy thouſand years: if a] king is party, if the other ſide challenge any juror aboye 
jucceſſion of hiſtorical facts were annexed to theſe obſer- | the number allowed, he ought to ſhew caufe of his chal: 
vations, credit ought to be given to them; but, as no lenge immediately, while the jury'is full, and before they 
ſuch appear, they are only to be looked on as the dreams | are ſworn. " "1932 e 
aer | | There may be a principal cauſe of challenge in civit 
CHALDRON, an Engliſh dry meaſure, conſiſting of actions, and a challenge for favour. The principal chak. 
thirty-fix buſhels; heaped up according to the ſealed | lenge is in refpe& of partiality, or default of the ſheriff, 
buſhel kept at Guild-hall, London: but on ſhip-board, | &c, Challenge for favour, is when the plaintiff or de- 
- twenty-one chaldron of coals are allowed to the ſcore. fendant is tenant to the ſheriff, or if the ſheriff's fon has 
CHALICE, the cup or veſſel uſed to adminiſter the | married the daughter of the party, &c. auen! 
wine in the facrament ; and by the Roman catholics in CHALLENGE, among hunters. When hounds" or 
the maſs: , : beagles, at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, preſently 
The uſe of the chalice, or communicating in both | open and cry, they are ſaid to challenge. _ 
kinds, is, by the church of Rome, denied to the laity, |} CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appellation given to 
who communicate only in one kind, the clergy alone | any liquid, as wine or water, impregnated with particles 
being allowed the privilege of communicating m both of iron or ſteel. | bog + 
kinds. Dr. Short, in his hiſtory of the mineral waters, has 
CHALK, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name of claſſed them into the warm purging chalybeat, diuretic 
the white, dry marle, with a duſty ſurface, found in | chalybeat, purging and plain ſulphur-waters. 
hard maſſes, and called by authors, creta, and terra creta. Of the warm purging chalybeat waters, that of Bur- 
Chalk thrown into water, raiſes a great number of | ton ſeems to be the principal. See the article BuxTox- 
bubbles, with a hiſſing noiſe, and flowly diffuſes itſelf} WEIIs. a | 
into an impalpable powder. It ferments more ſtrongly} The purging chalybeat contains a mineral ſpirit, ſul- 
with acids than any other earth, and burns to lime, phur, vitriol, nitre, and ſea- ſalt, with a calcarious earth, 
As a medicine, chalk deferves, perhaps, the higheſt | of which ſome particles are attracted by the load:Rone, 
place among the alkaline abſorbents; nor is it leſs uſeful | which proves them to be iron: of theſe the Scarborough- 
in many of the ordinary affairs of life. Its uſe in &lean- | ſpa is now in greateft reputation. See SCARBOROUGH- 
ing various utenſils is well known, and it is in no ſmall | Spa. | er 12 
repute as a manure, eſpecially for cold four lands; in| The diuretic chalybeat water conſiſts of much the 
| | which intention the ſoft unctuous chalk is moſt proper, | ſame principles with the former claſs, only the ſalts are 
| as the dry, hard, and ſtrong chalk is for lime. It is a great | in leſs proportion; of theſe there are great numbers in 
improver of lands, and will even change the very nature | Yorkſhire, 
of them: however, it is moſt adviſeable to mix one load | Dr. Monro, profeſſor of anatomy at Edinburgh, 
of chalk, with two or three of dung, mud, or freſh mould, | pouring a tincture of galls into common water, and diſ- 
whereby it will become a-laſting advantage to the ground : — therein a ſmall quantity of ſal martis, adding 
the common allowance is fourteen loads of chalk to every | ſome filings of iron and oil of vitriol, procured a water 
Acre. | exactly like the natural chalybeat water; and he is of 
Black CHAlk, among painters, denotes a kind of | opinion, that where theſe waters are not to be had, the 
ochreous earth, of a cloſe ſtructure, and fine black co- | artificial water may be made to anſwer all their inten- 
lour, uſed in drawing upon blue paper. tions, according to its being more or leſs cloſely kept, or 
Red CHALK, an indurated elayey ochre, common in | expoſed in the air or heat, Kee. Vide Med Efs. Edinb. 
the colour-ſhops, and much uſed by painters and ar- |} CHAMA, in the hiſtory of the ſhell-fiſh, is reckoned 
tificers. by Linnæus a ſpecies of concha, diſtinguiſhed by its 
Cnarlky-LanD, that lying on a chalky bottom, | convex, equal, and patent valves. See CoxcHA. 
whereby it is ſtrongly impregnated with the virtues of the CHAMADE, in war, a fignal made by beat of drum 
chalk, for a conference with the enemy, when any thing is to be 
Theſe lands naturally produce may-weed, poppies, &c. | propoſed ; as a ceſſation of arms to bring off the dead, ord 
Saintfoin and trefoil likewiſe agree with them; and their | ſignal made by the beſieged when they have a mind to de- 
beſt produce of corn is barley or wheat, though oats will | liver up a place upon articles of capitulation : in which 


likewiſe do well on them. | caſe there is a ſuſpenſion of arms, and hoſtages delivered 
The beſt manure for chalky lands is rags, dung, and | on both ſides. 
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folding of ſheep. If rain happens to fall on them Juſt | CHAMACERASUS, the dwarf honey-ſuckle, makes n 
after ſowing, it binds the earth ſo hard, that the corn | a diſtinct genus of plants, according to ſome; but Lin- el 
cannot paſs through it; to prevent which misfortune, | nzus comprehends it under lonicera. See the article L 
it is uſual to manure theſe lands with half-rotten dung, | LOoNICERA. # | x 0 
with which ſome mix ſand. CHAMADRYS, germander, in botany, a low ereep- Pl 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to a duel, or | ing ſhrubby plant, with ſquare ſtalks, ſmall ſtiff oval h1 
other combat. See the article DUEL. leaves, notched from about-the middle to the extremity, er 

CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors, | like thoſe of the oak tree, ſet in pairs at the joints; and of 
who are returned to a perſon on a trial. purplifh. labiated flowers, not thick together, wantin ir 

This challenge is made either to the array, or to the | the upper lip. It grows wild in ſome of the woods th 
polls; to the array, when exception is taken to the | France, Germany, and Switzerland: with us it is raiſed pr 


whole number of jurors impannelled; and to the polls, * ardens, and flowers in June and July.  - 


when an exception is made to one or more of the jury as he leaves and tops of germander have a moderately 
not indifferent. | L bitter 


CHA 


accompanied with a weak aromatic flavour, 
which is diminiſhed alittle in drying, but not totally diſ- 
ſipated in keeping for ſeveral months. They ſtand re- 
commended as mild aperients and corroborants, in uterine 
and other obſtructions, intermitting fevers, ſcrophulous 
Jiſorders, and in the theumatiſm and gout. They make 
a principal ingredient in the alterative antiarthritic com- 

ſitions preſcribed by the ancients ; whoſe uſe has =_ 
been revived, with little variation, and which are ſaid, 
when long perſiſted in, by ſtrengthening the habit, ren- 
dering the blood more fluid, and promoting perſpiration, 
to prevent returns of the gouty rer por In ſome 
arthritic cafes, theſe and other warm bitter medicines 
have been of conſiderable ſervice : in others, they have 
been continued for —_ without any apparent benefit ; 
in others, particularly in hot diſpoſitions, in perſons of 
an advanced ape, and who had long ſuffered the diſeaſe, 
the abatement they procured of the gouty paroxyſms has 
been followed by ſymptoms more alarming, 

The tops of the plant, gathered when the ſeeds are 
formed, are-generally preferred to the leaves. Their doſe, 
in ſubſtance, dried and powdered, is from half a dram to 
a dram or more. They give out their virtues both to 
watery and ſpirituous menſtrua; and tinge the former of 
a yellowiſh colour, inclining more or leſs to brown, ac- 
cording to the degree of ſaturation ; the latter of a deep 

reen. Water ſeems to diflolve the bitter matter more 
perfectly than pure ſpirit; the watery extract being 
ſtronger in taſte than the ſpirituous, — the quantity 
of both extracts, according to Cartheuſer's experiments, 
is very nearly alike, Lewis's Hiflory of the Materia Me- 


dica. 

CHAMAELEON, Chamælio, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
lizard with a ſhort rounded tail, five toes on each foot, 
two or three of which adhere together. See LizaRD. 
 CHAMAMELUM, camomile, in botany, a plant 
with finely divided leaves; and moderately large flowers, 
ſtanding ſolitary on the tops of the ſtalks, upon long 
naked pedicles : the lower is compoſed of a number of 
white petala, ſet round a yellow convex diſk. 

The leaves and flowers of this plant have a ſtrong, not 
ungrateful ſmell; and a very bitter nauſeous taſte, The 
flowers are ſomewhat bitterer, and conſiderably more aro- 
matic than the leaves; and the yellow diſk of the lower 
is, in both reſpects, far ſtronger than the white petala. 
The ſmell, as well as the taſte, is rather improved than 
weakened by drying, and does not ſoon ſuffer any conſi- 
derable diminution in keeping. | 

This plant, beſides its general virtues as a bitter, is 
ſuppoſed to have ſome degree of a carminative, anodyne, 
and antiſpaſmodic power, depending on its odorous 
matter. It is recommended in cholics of different kinds, 
particularly ſuch as ariſe from flatulencies or cold ; in 
hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſorders, and ſpaſmodic 
and nephritic pains ; in the pains of child-bed women, 
and deficiencies of the uterine purgations ; and inter- 
mitting fevers, whete a viſcidity of the humours, or ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, render the Peruvian bark in- 
effectual or prejudicial. In this laſt intention, the camo- 
mile is generally aſſiſted by fixed alkaline ſalts, ſal- ammo- 
niac, or rather aperients, and often alſo by corroborating 
materials. Baglivi's preparation of camomile, which he 
looks upon as the wx certain ſpecific in obſtinate inter- 
mittents, was probably rather a compoſition of this kind, 
than any particular preparation of the camomile alone. 
The doſe of the dry flowers, in ſubſtance, is from ten 
or twelve grains to half a dram or more; in decoCtion or 
infuſion, two drams. 

The leaves and flowers are frequently employed exter- 
nally, in diſcutient and antiſeptic fomentations, and in 
emollient and carmynatiye glyſters. They appear, from 
Dr. Pringle's experiments, to ſtand very high in the ſcale 
of antiſeptics ; the ſoluble part of the flowers reſiſting the 
putrefaction of animal fleſh, with a power at leaſt of one 

undred and twenty times greater than ſea-ſalt, Some 
endeavour to impregnate oil olive with the active matter 
of the camomile, for external uſes, by gently boiling the 
freſh herb and flowers bruiſed, in thrice their quantity of 
the oil, till they become criſp; and then ſtraining and 
prefling out the fluid. A preparation of this kind might 


bitter taſte, 


be obtained, perhaps, to better purpoſe, by a proceſs ſimi- 


* 
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lar to that, whereby expreſſed oils are perfumed with the 
fragrance of the more odoriferous flowers; for the ſtron 
heat, neceſſary for making the fluid boil, impreſſes a di- 
agreeable taint, and diffipates the greateſt part of the vo- 
latile matter of the camomile, | 
CHAMAPITYS, ground-pine, in wes” a low, 
hairy, creeping plant, with ſquare ftalks ; whitiſh clammy 
leaves, cut deeply into three long narrow ſegments, like 
thoſe of the pine-tree, ſet in pairs at the joints; and yel- 
low labiated flowers, without pedicles, and wanting the 
upper lip. It is annual, grows wild in ſandy and chalky 
rounds in ſome parts of England, and flowers, in 


uly. b | 

The leaves of ground-pine are moderately bitter, and 
of a reſinous, not diſagreeable ſmell ; approaching in 
this reſpect, as in their external form, to thoſe of the 
pine-tree. They are recommended as aperients, and cor- 
roborants of the nervous ſyſtem ; and ſaid to be particu- 
larly ſerviceable in female obſtructions, paralytic diſor- 
ders, and when continued for a length of time, either by 
themſelves or with the aſſiſtance of germander, in rheu- 
matic, iſchiadic, and gouty pains, 8 

The leaves in ſubſtance, dried and powdered, are di- 
rected to be given from half a dram to a dram. Their 
virtues are extracted both by water and ſpirit, moſt per- 
fectly by the latter: the aqueous tinctures are yellowiſh; 
the ſpirituous green. In diſtillation they weakly impreg- 
nate water with their reſinous ſcent : on diſtilling lar 
quantities of the herb, a little eſſential oil may be col- 
lected, in quality ſomewhat approaching to that of tur- 
pentine. The watery extract joined to its bitterneſs a 
weak ſaline auſterity ; the ſpirituous, a Night ſweetiſh- 
neſs and warmth. 

CHAMANIM, in Jewiſh antiquity, idols expoſed to 
the ſun upon tops of houſes, according to Rabbi Solo- 
mon : others will have the chamanim to be the ſame 
with what the Greeks call pyrza; that is, portable 
chapels, or temples, made in the form of chatiots, in ho- 
nour of the ſun, See the article PyR a. 

CHAMBER, in building, any room ſituated between 


the lowermoſt and the uppermoſt rooms: in moſt houſes 


there are two, in others three, or more ſtories of cham- 
bers. Sir Henry Wooton directs that the principal 
chambers for delight be ſituated towards the eaſt. Pal- 
ladio's rules for the height of chambers, anti-chambers, 
and halls, either flat or arched, are as follows. 1. If 
they be flat, he adviſes to divide the breadth into three 
parts, and to take two of them for the height of the ſtory 
from the floor to the joift, If the chamber is defired 
higher, the breadth muſt be divided into ſeven, of which 
take five for the height. 2. The height of the ſecond 
ſtory ſhould be x £ leſs than that of the chamber below. 
3. For an attic or third ſtory, the ſecond muſt be divided 
into twelve equal parts; nine of which will give the height 
from the floor to the bottom of the joiſts, | 

Bed CHAMBER, one with a bed in it. 
BED. | 

Privy CHAMBER. Gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
are ſervants of the king, who wait and attend on him and 
the queen at court, in their diverſions, &c. Their num- 
ber is forty-eight under the lord chamberlain, twelve of 
whom are in quarterly waiting, and two of theſe lie in 
the privy chamber, | 

In the abſence of the lord-chamberlain, or vice-cham- 
berlain, they execute the king's orders : at coronations, 
two of them perſonate the dukes of Aquitain and Nor- 
mandy: and fix of them, appointed by the lord-chamber- 
lain, attend ambaſladors from crowned heads to their au- 
diences, and in public entries. The gentlemen of the 
privy- chamber were inſtituted by Henry VII. | 

HAMBER, in policy, the place where certain aſſem- 
blies are held, alſo the aſſemblies themſelves. Of theſe, 
ſome are eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice, others 
for commercial affairs. 

CHAMBER, in war, is ſaid to conſiſt of the three fol- 
lowing. 1. Of a powder-chamber, or bomb-chamber, 
a place ſunk under ground for holding the powder, or 
bombs, where they may be out of danger, and ſecured 
from the rain. 2. Of the chamber of a mine, the place, 
moſt commonly of a cubical form, where the powder is 
confined, And 3. Of the chamber of a mortar, that part 

| © 
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See the article 


where the powder lies. 


of the chace, much narrower than the reſt of the cylinder, 
It is of different forms, ſome- 
times like a reverſed cone, ſometimes globular, with a 
neck for its communication with the cylinder, whence it 
is called a bottled chamber, but moſt commonly cylin- 
drical, that being the form which is found by experience 
to carry the ball to the greateſt diſtance. a 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged with the ma- 
nagement and direction of a chamber. See CHAMBER. 

here are almoſt as many kinds of chamberlains as 
chambers, the principal whereof are as follow. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of Great Britain, the ſixth great 
officer of the crown, to whom belongs livery and lodging 
in the king's court; and there are certain fees due to him 
from each archbiſhop or biſhop, when they perform their 
homage to his majeſty ; and from all peers at their crea- 
tion, or doing their homage. At the coronation of every 
king, he is to have forty ells of crimſon velvet for his own 
robes. This officer, on the coronation-day, is to bring 
the king his ſhirt, coif, and wearing cloaths ; and after 
the king is dreſſed, he claims his bed, and all the furni- 
ture of his chamber, for his fees : he alſo carries at the 
coronation, the coif, gloves, and linen to be uſed by the 
king, and the robes-royal and crown: he dreſſes and un- 
— the king on that day, waits on him before and 
after dinner, &c. ä 

To this officer belongs the care of providing all things 
in the houſe of lords in the time of parliament; to him 
alſo belongs the government of the palace of Weſtmin- 
ſter : he diſpoſes likewiſe of the ſword of ſtate, to be car- 
ried before the king, to what lord he pleaſes. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſhold, an officer who 
has the overſight and direction of all officers _— to 
the king's chambers, except the precinct of his majeſty's 
bed-chamber. 

He has the overſight of the officers of the wardrobe 
at all the king's houſes, and of the removing wardrobes, 
or of beds, tents, revels, muſic, comedians, hunting, 
meſſengers, &c. retained in his majeſty's ſervice. He 
moreover has the overſight and direction of the ſerjeants 
at arms, of all phyſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, bar- 
bers, the king's chaplains, &c. and adminiſters the oath 
to all officers above ſtairs. 

Other chamberlains are thoſe of the king's court of 
exchequer, of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city of 
London, &c. in which caſes this officer is generally the 
receiver of all rents and revenues belonging to the place 
whereof he is chamberlain. | 

In the exchequer there are two chamberlains who keep 
a controulment of the pells of receipts and exitus, and 
have certain keys of the treaſury, records, &c. 

CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps the city money, 
which is laid up in the chamber of London: he alſo pre- 
ſides over the affairs of maſters and apprentices, and makes 
free of the city, &c. 

His office laſts only a year, but the cuſtom uſually ob- 
tains to re-chooſe the ſame perſon, unleſs charged with 
any, miſdemeanor in his office. 


See the article Vice-Chamber- 


ice-CHAMBERLAIN. 
lain. 

CHAMBRANLE, among builders, an ornament of 
ſtone or wood bordering the three ſides of doors, win- 
dows and chimnies. It is different according to the ſe- 
veral orders, and conſiſts of three parts, viz. the top called 
the traverſe, and the two ſides, the aſcendants. 

The chambranle of an ordinary door is frequently 
called the door-caſe, and that of a window, the window, 
the window-frame : this is generally when it is plain, 
and without mouldings. 

CHAMFER, or CHAMEFRET, in architecture, an or- 
nament conſiſting of half a ſcotia, being a kind of a 
ſmall furrow or gutter on a column, called alſo ſcapus, 
ſtria, &c. 

CHAMFERING, in architecture, a term uſed for 
the cutting the under edge of any thing aſlope or level. 

CHAIMOIS, or CHaRmois-Goar, in zoology, the 
name of the rupin capra, a creature of the goat-kind, 
with erect and ſhort but-hooked horns. 

It is from the ſkin of this animal that the chamois lea- 
ther is made. 


. CHAMPAIN, or Point CHAMPAIN, in heraldry, a 
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mark of diſhonour in the coat of arms of him who kilh 


priſoner of war, after he has cried quarter, 

CHAMPARTY, or CrameenTy, in law, a 
tract made with either the plaintiff or defendant —— 
ſuit at law, for giving part of the land, debt, &c. foe! 
for, to the party who undertakes the proceſs at his 
proper charges, provided he ſucceeds therein, IP. 

HAMPION, a perſon who undertakes a combat ia 
the place or quarrel of another; and ſometimes the word 
is uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe, 

CHAMPION of the King, a perſon whoſe office it js. 1 
the coronation of our kings, to ride armed into We 
minſter-hall, while his majeſty is at dinner there, and 
7 the proclamation of a herald, make challenge to this 
effect, viz. “ That if any man ſhall deny the king 
„title to the crown, he is there ready to defend it & 
„ fingle combat, &c.“ Which done, his majeſty drinks 
to him, and ſends him a gilt cup, with a cover, full of 
wine, which the champion drinks, and has the Cup for 
his fee. 

CHANCE, in a general ſenſe, a term applied to 
not neceſſarily wes. ace as the — eech of an, 
proper foreknown cauſe, | 

We certainly mean no more in ſaying that a thin 
happened by chance, than that its cauſe is unknown to 
us: for chance itſelf is no natural agent or cauſe; it i 
incapable of producing any effect, and is no more than 3 
creature of man's own making ; for the things done in 
the corporeal world, are really done by the parts of the 
univerſal matter, acting and ſuffering, according to the 
laws of motion eſtabliſhed by the author of nature. 

Chance is alſo confounded with fate and deſtiny. 

CHANCE is more particularly uſed for the probabili 
of an event, and is greater or leſs, according to the num- 
ber of chances by which it may happen, compared with 
the number of chances by which it may either happen ot 
fail. Thus, if an event has three chances to happen, 
and two to fail, the probability of its happening may be 
eſtimated 4, and the probability of its failing 3. There- 
fore if the probability of happening and failing be added 
together, the ſum will always be equal to unity. 

If the probabilities of happening and failing are un- 
equal, there is what is commonly called odds for or 
againſt the happening or failing, which odds are pro- 
2 to the number of chances for happening or 
al Ing. 

The expectation of obtaining any thing is eſtimated 
by the value of that thing, multipliccd by the probability 
of obtaining it. The riſk of loſing any thing is eſtimated 
by the value of that thing, multiplied by the probability 
of loſing it. If from the expectations which the game- 
ſters have upon the whole ſum depoſited, the particular 
ſums ty depoſite ; that is, their own ftakes be ſub- 
tracted, there will remain the gain, if the difference is 
poſitive z or the loſs, if the difference is negative. Again, 
if from the reſpeCtive expeRations which either gameſter 
has upon the ſum depoſited by his adverfary, the riſk of 
loſing what he himſelf depoſites be ſubtracted, there will 
likewiſe remain his gain or loſs. | 

If there is a certain number of chances by which the 
poſſeſſion of a ſum can be ſeeured, and alſo a certain 
number of chances by which it may be loft, that ſum 
may be inſured for that part of it, which ſhall be to the 
whole; as the number of chances there is to loſe it, is to 
the number of all the chances. For the manner of ppl” 
ing the doctrine of chances to gaming and annuities, 
GAMING and INTEREST. | 

CHANCE-MEDLEy, in law, is the accidental killi 
of a man, not altogether without the killer's fault, tho 
without any evil intention; and is where one is doing 4 
lawful act, and a perſon is killed thereby: for if the aft 
be unlawful, it is felony. 

The difference betwixt chance-medley and man- 
ſlaughter is this : if a perſon caſt a ſtone, which happens 
to hit one, and he dies; or if a workman, in throwing 
down rubbiſh from a houſe, after warning to take care, 
kill a perſon, it is chance-medley and miſadventure : but 
if a perſon throws ſtones on the highway, where people 
uſually paſs ; or a workman throws down rubbiſh from 2 


houſe in cities and towns where people are continually 


paſſing ; or if a man whips his horſe in the _— 


„ ow 4 2a; _ 
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j lop, and the horſe runs over a child and 
N —— but if another whips the 
horſe, it is man-ſlaughter in him, and chance-me ley in 
the rider. In IEEE _ offender forfeits his 

t has a pardon of courſe. £94 5 
goods NEL, — —— the fabric of a Chriſ- 
tian church; or that part of the choir between the altar 
and the baluſtrade that incloſes it, where the miniſter is 

laced at the celebration of the communion, 
4 CHANCEL, among us, is alſo the rector's freehold and 
art of his glebe, and therefore he is obliged to repair it 
= where the rectory is impropriate, the impropriator 
do it. pr 
mul "ANCELLOR, an officer ſuppoſed: originally to 
have been a notary or ſcribe under the emperors, and 
named cancellarius, becauſe he fat behind a lattice, called, 
in Latin, cancellus, to avoid being crowded by the 
le, 2 0 

7 to a late treatiſe, the chancellor original'y 
preſided over a political college of ſecretaries, for the 
writing of treaties, and other public buſineſs 3 and the 
court of equity, under the old conſtitution, was held be- 
fore the king and his council, in the palace, where one 
ſupreme court for buſineſs of every kind was kept. At 
kr the chancellor became a judge, to hear an deter- 
mine petitions to the king, which were preferred to him; 
and in the end, as buſineſs increaſed, the people addreſſed 
their ſuit to the chancellor, and not to the king; and 
thus the chancellor's equitable power, by degrees, com- 
menced by preſcription. | 

Lord High CHANCELLOR of Great Britain, or Lord 
Kuper of the Great Seal, is the higheſt honour of the long 
robe, being made ſo per traditionem magni figilli, per domi- 
num regem, and by taking the oaths: he is the firſt per- 
ſon of the realm next after the king and princes of the 
blood, in all civil affairs ; and is the chief adminiſtrator 
of juſtice next to the ſovereign, being the judge of the 
court of chancery, | 

All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict rules of the law 
in their judgment: but the chancellor is inveſted with 
the king's abſolute power, to moderate the written law, 
governing his judgment purely by the law of nature and 
conſcience, and ordering all things according to equity 
and juſtice. In this reſpect Staunford ſays, the chancellor 
has two powers, one abſolute, the other ordinary: mean- 
ing, that although by his ordinary power, in ſome caſes, 
be muſt obſerve the forms of proceedings, as other infe- 
rior judges ; yet in his abſolute power, he is not limited 
by the law, but by conſcience and equity. 

The lord-chancellor not only keeps the king's great- 
ſeal, but alſo all patents, commiſhons, warrants, &c. 
from the king, are, before they are n peruſed by 
him: he has the diſpoſition of all eccleſiaſtical benefices 
in the gift of the crown, under twenty pound a year, in his 
majeſty's books; and he is ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. 
See the article PARLIAMENT. 


CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral, am officer that hears 


leſſons and lectures read in the church, either by himſelf 
or his vicar ;z to correct and ſet right the reader when he 
reads amiſs z to inſpect ſchools; to hear cauſes ; apply 
the ſeal, write — diſpatch the letters of the chapter; 
keep the books; take care that there be frequent preach- 
ings, both in the church and out of it; and aſſign the 
othce of preaching to whom he pleaſes. 

CHANCELLOR of @ Dioceſe, a lay officer under a biſhop, 
who is judge of his court. See the article BisHoe's- 

gurt. 

CHANCELLOR of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, an officer ap- 
pointed chiefly to determine controverſies between the 
King and his tenants of the dutchy-land, and otherwiſe 
to direct all his majeſty's affairs "=: ge to that court. 

DuTcavy-Court. 
CHANCELLOR, of the Exchequer, an officer who pre- 
des in that court, and takes care of the intereſt of the 
crown, N 

He is always in commiſſion with the lord-treaſurer for 
the letting of crown-lands, &c. and has power, with 
others, to compound for forfeitures of lands, upon penal 

tutes : he has alſo great — in managing the 

at 


wyal revenues, and in matters relating to the firſt 
fruits. | 


F CHancetion of the Order of the Garter, and ather mia 
litary Orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions and 


mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps 


the regiſter of their proceedings, and delivers acts thereof 
under the ſeal of their order. | 


plomas, or letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given in the 
univerſity. , e 1 1 

The c ancellor of Oxford is uſually one of the prime 
nobility, choſen by the ſtudents themſelves in convoca- 
tion. He is their chief magiſtrate ; his office is durante 
vita, to govern the univerſity, E and defend its 
rights and privileges, convoke aſſemblies, and do juſtice 
among the members under his juriſdiction. 

Under the chancellor is the vice-chancellor, who is 
choſen annually, being nominated by the chancellor, and 
elected by the univerſity in convocation : he is always 
the head of ſome college, and in holy otders, His proper 
office is to execute the chancellor's power, to govern the 
univerſity according to her ſtatutes, to ſee that officers 
and ſtudents do their duty, that courts be duly called, &c. 
When he enters upon 
vice-chancellors out of the heads of the colleges, to exe- 
cute his power in his abſence. _ 

The chancellor of Cambridge is alſo uſually one of the 
prime nobility, and in moſt reſpects the ſame as that at 
Oxford, only he does not hold his office durante vita, but 
may be elected every three years. Under the chancello 
there is a commiſſary, who holds a court of record for al 
privileged perſons and ſcholars under the degree of maſter 
of arts, where all cauſes are tried and determined by the 
av and ftatute-law, and by the cuſtom of the uni- 
verſity, | 

The vice-chancellor of Cambridge is choſen annually, 
by the ſenate, out of two perſotis nomitiated by the heads 
of the ſevetal colleges and halls, 

CHANCERY, the grand court of equity atid con- 
ſcience, .inftituted to moderate the rigour of the other 
courts that are bound to the ſtri letter of the law, 

The juriſdiction of this court is of two kinds, ordinary 
or —. and extraordinary or abſolute. The ordin 
juriſdiction is that wherein the lord- chancellor, who is 
Judge of this court, in his proceedings and judgment, is 

ound to obſerve the order and method of the common 
law; in ſuch caſes the proceedings, which were former] 


the petty-bag-office; and the extraordinary, or unli- 


Ciſes in caſes of equity, wherein relief is to be had by bill 
and anſwer. 


knowledged in the chancery, writs of ſcire facias, for re- 
acklons, by or againſt any officer of the court, and of ſe- 


nal writs, commiſſions of bankrupts, of charitable uſes, 
of ideots, lunacy, &c. are iſſued hence. | 


fants, notwithſtanding their minority; for and 
married women, notwithſtanding their coverture. All 
frauds and deceits, for which there is no redreſs at com- 
mon law, all breaches of truſt, confidences and accidents, 


and forfeitures, where the intention was to pay the debt, 


in chancery ; and a thing which may be tried by a jury, 
is not triable in this court, | OS. 

The court of chancery will not retain a ſuit for any 
thing under ten pounds value, except in caſes of charity, 
nor br lands, &c. under forty ſhillings per ann. In this 
court all patents, moſt ſorts o — 2. deeds between 
parties touching Jands and eftates, treaties with foreign 
princes, &c. are ſealed and enrolled. Out of ir ate iſſued 
writs to convene the parliament and convocation, pro- 
clamations, and charters, &c. For the ſeveral officers 
belonging to the court of chancery, ſee the articles 
MASTER of the Rolls, MAasTERs in Chancery, CLRRE, 
Se. | 

Apoſtolic CHANCERY, a court in the church of Rome, 


belonging to the pope. 
1 AN The 


HANCELLOR of an Univerſity is he who ſeals the di- 


is office, he chooſes four pro- 


in Latin, but now in Engliſh, are filed or enrolled in 


mited power, is that juriſdiction which the court exer- 


The ordinary court holds plea of recognizances ac- 
peal of the king's letters patent, &c. alfo of all perſonal 


veral offences and cauſes by act of parliament; all origi- 


The extraordinary court gives relief for and againſt in- 
againſt 


as to relieve obligers, mortgagers, &c. againſt penalties, 


are here remedied. But in all caſes where the plaintiff 
can have his remedy at law, he ought not to be relieved 
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'The is datory and chancery courts were formerly 

one and the: ſame > Arg but the multitude of affairs to 

be tranſacted therein, obliged him to divide it into two 

tribunals, which are ſo er. related to one another, that 

the chancery does no more than diſpatch all that has 

28 through the datory court. See the article DATORY 
ourt. ' | | 

The officers belonging to this court, are the regent, 
prelates, and regiſters. There are alſo fix maſters in 
chancery, whoſe buſineſs it is to collect the bulls : each 
of theſe employments is purchaſed for fix thouſand 
crowns. Theſe are ſubordinate to the maſter of the rolls, 
who keeps the regiſters of the bulls. 

CHANCRE, in furgery. See the articles SHANKER 
and Ulcer. Th 

CHANDELIER, in fortification, a kind of moveable 
parapet, conſiſting of a wooden frame, made of two up- 
right ſtakes, about ſix feet high, with croſs planks be- 
tween them; ſerving to ſupport faſcines to cover the pio- 
ers. 

The chandeliers differ from blinds only in this, that 
the former cover the men only before, whereas the latter 
cover them alſo above. 

They are uſed in approaches, galleries, and mines, to 
hinder the workmen from being driven from their ſta- 
tions. | 

CHANFRIN, in the manege, the fore-part of a 
horſe's head, extending from under the ears along the 
interval between the eye-brows down to his noſe. 


CHANGE, in the manege. To change a horſe, or | 


change hand, is to turn or bear the horſe's head from one 
hand to the other, from the right to the left, or from the 
left to the right. 

You ſhould never change your horſe without puſhing 
him forward upon the turn, and after the turn, puſh him 
on ſtraight, in order to a ſtop. 

CHANGE of Seed, in huſbandry, the ſowing a field or 
ſpot of ground firſt with one kind of ſeed, then another, 
and then a third kind. 

This praQtice, however univerſal, and perhaps neceſſary 
in the common method of huſbandry, is nevertheleſs ſu- 
perſeded or rendered uſeleſs by the new method, called 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, See the article Horxst-Hoe- 


ING, 


CHANGES of Inſectis, among zoologiſts. See the article 
TRANSFORMATION, 

CHANGES of Duantities, Numbers, &c. in arithmetic, 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called permutation. See 
the article PERMUTATION. 

CHANGE, or EXCHANGE, in matters of commerce. 
See the article EXCHANGE. 

CHANNEL, in architecture, that part of the Tonic 
capital which is under the abacus, and lies open upon the 
echinus or eggs, which has the centers or turnings on 
every ſide to make the volutes. 

CHANNEL of the Volute, in the Tonic capital, the face 
of the circumvolution incloſed by a liſtel. 

_ CHANNEL, in geography, an arm of the ſea, or a nar- 
row ſea between two continents, or between a continent 
and an iſland. Such are the Britiſh channel, St. George's 
channel, the channel of Conſtantinople, &c. v7 

CHANNEL of a River, the bed of a river, See the ar- 
ticle River. 

CHANNEL, in hydrography, the deepeſt part of a river, 
harbour, or ſtreight, which is rendered the moſt. conveni- 
ent for the track of ſhipping. 


CHANNEL, in naval architeQure, a broad thick plank, 


placed edgeways on a ſhip's ſide, abreaſt of all the maſts: 
they are uſed to extend the ſhroud by which the maſt is 
fecured to a proper width. See the article CHAINs. 

CHANNEL of the Mouth of a Horſe, that concavity in 
the middle of the lower jaw, appointed for a place to the 
tongue; which being bounded on each fide by the bars, 
terminates in the grinders. It ſhould be large enough 
not to be preſſed with the bit mouth. 

CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſten- 
ed near the ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond 
the wall to ſupport two or three rows of tiles, ſo laced 
as to prevent the rain water from tickling down the ſides 
of the walls. i | 

CHANTOR, a ſinger in the choir of a cathedral, 

_ | 


The word is almoſt grown obſolete, choriſter or 

man being commonly uſed inftead of it. ſinging. 
| CnanTor is uſed by way of excellence for the "—_ 
centor or maſter of the choir, which is one of the dig. 
nities of the chapter. | 


CHANTRY, or Ctavwrry, a church or chapel en. 
of 


dowed with lands, &c. for the maintenance of one ws 
1 to ſay maſs for the ſouls of che donor, 
Hence, | * 
CrHanTRY-RENTs, are rents ſtill paid to the crow 
dy the purchaſers of thoſe lands. SETS 
„ eee denates the hiſtory or deſcription of 
the chaos. 
CHAOS, that confuſion in which matter lay whe, 
newly produced out of nothing at the beginning of the 
world, before God, by his Almighty word, had put it into 
the order and condition wherein it was after the fix 
be philofoph nd priefts of antiqui 
he philoſophers, poets, and priefts of anti 
the —— — — opinion. Chaos, iy —— 
to them, was the moſt ancient of all beings, the etem 
Being, the firſt principle and cradle of the · univerſe. The 
Barbarians, Egyptians, and Perſians, agree in this notion; 
Ariſtophanes, Euripides, &c. the Tonic and Platonie phi. 
loſophers, even the Stoics, ſet out with a chaos, and ſooł 
on the fueceſſive periods and revolutions of this chaos, to 
have continued according to the laws of motion, till, by 
different combinations, it at laſt formed the univerſe in 
that order we at preſent ſee it. na: 
Among the Romans, Ennius, Varro, Ovid, Luereting, 
Statius, Te held the ſame opinion. This took its riſe 
among the Barbarians, by whom it was tranſmitted to the 
Greeks, from them deſcended to the Romans, and wa 
propagated to other nations: fo that it ſeems doubtful to 
determine whether this doctrine be more ancient than 
univerſal, | | | 
Though the firſt notion of a chaos be very ancient, it 
is very difficult to determine whom we ought to aſcribe 
its origin to. Moſes, the moſt ancient of all writers, in 
his hiffory of the Creation, deſcribes the world before to 
have been an undigeſted heap, wherein all the elements 
were confuſed : — from hence, probably, the Barbariau 
and Greek philoſophers borrowed the notion of their 
chaos. Moſes tells us this maſs was covered with water; 
and ſeveral of the ancient philoſophers have aſſerted the 
chaos was a maſs of water, not elementary water, not 
ocean, but a kind of mud, the fermentation of which, in 
time, produced this world. | Fn 
Cudworth, Grotius, Schmid, Dickinſon, and other, 
confirm this aſſertion, by inſiſting on the analogy there 
is between what Moſes relates of the ſpirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters, and the fondneſs of the my- 
thologiſts to ſeparate the chaos: they add farther in ſup- 
port of this, that a very ancient opinion prevailed, both 
among the philoſophers and mythologiſts, that there is 3 
ſpirit in the waters, agua per ſpiritum 'movetur : from 
whence they conclude, that the ancient philoſophers ori- 
ginally had their opinion and notion of a chaos from the 
works of Moſes, which they afterwards altered to their 
own convenience or pleaſure. ; 
Whatever was the opinion of the ancients rere 
the chaos and its origin, it is certain Moſes included al 
things in the wemb of his chaos: and that their ſepars- 
tion, conducted by an Almighty hand, ſoon brought forth 
all this variety of creatures which embelliſh the univerſe. 
To imagine, after the example of ſome ſyſtem-writers, 
that God at firſt produced only a vague and undeter- 
mined matter, out of which motion, by inteſtine fermen- 
tations and attractions, formed a fun, an earth, and! 
the ornaments of the univerſe,; to ſuppoſe, with Whil- 
ton, that the ancient chaos was. the atmoſphere of 2 
comet; that there is a conformity between the earth and 
the comets, which demonſtrates that a planet is nothing 
| but a comet, which has acquired and aſſumed a regular 
and durable form, has placed itſelf at a proper diſtance 
from the ſun, and turns round it in an orbit, nearly cir- 
cular; and that a comet is nothing but a planet, whic 
begins to deſtroy or form itſelf again, that is, a chaos 
which, in its primordial ſtate, moves in an orbit very ex- 
centric : to ſupport theſe and many other extravagancieꝭ 


which have been advanced, the enumeration 8 f 
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" would take up time impertinently, and be qr gre | 
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inions that want veriſimilitude, in the room of tho 
— which God has atteſted by the mouth of Moſes. 
According to the ſacred account, water was already made; 
men he tells us the ſpirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters, the ſtars of the heaven, as well as our earth, 
were already made, becauſe the heaven which contains 
them were already created. This philoſophy of Moſes, 
which repreſents eternal wiſdom „ nature by an 
expreſs will and command, proceeds on certain uniform 
and general laws, is undoubtedly more rational than any 
whimſical ſyſtems that have been propoſed by the ancient 
materialiſts, who form the world from a fortuitous con- 
courſe of atoms; or ſome modern philoſophers, who 
would account for the exiſtence of all beings, on the 
principle of 3 particles aſſembling themſelves 
together. Thoſe latter ſeem not to reflect, that by attri- 
buting the formation of all particular beings, the har- 
mony, connection, and dependence appatent between 
them, to the impetus of a blind motion, they rob the 
Almighty of his greateſt glory, the fabric of the univerſe, 
in favour of a cauſe they are ignorant of, both with regard 
to itſelf, and the manner of its operation. This doctrine 
borders eloſely on the errors and abſurdities of Strato and 
Spinoza. ö 

From what we have ſaid, the little certainty of philo- 
ſophy, both in its principles and progreſs, is obvious : it 
has aſſerted at one time that motion and matter only were 
. neceſſary beings ; if it has perſiſted in maintaining matter 
to be uncreated, yet it has ſubmitted that matter to the 
direction of an intelligent being, to make it aſſume a 
thouſand different forms, and diſpoſe its parts in that fit- 
neſs and order which was — * to produce the uni- 
verſe. The preſent opinion is, that matter was created, 
and that God gave it motion; that this motion, firſt im- 
preſſed by the hand of God, is ſufficient of itſelf to pro- 
duce all the phænomena we obſerve in the viſible world. 
A philoſopher, who ſhould be hardy enough to explain 
the mechaniſm, and even the firſt formation of things, 
barely by the laws of motion, and ſay, Give me matter 
and motion, and I will make a world, ought firſt to de- 
monſtrate, that exiſtence and motion are not eſſential to 
matter ; for without this precaution, this philoſopher, 
ſeeing nothing in the wonderful works which nature has 
produced, but what motion only might have effected, will 
be apt to fall into atheiſm. 

Let us open our eyes then on the dangerous enthuſiaſm 

of forming ſyſtems, and believe with Moſes, that, when 
God created matter, the heaven and the earth out of no- 
thing, he determined, by ſo many particular acts of his 
will, all the different materials, which in the courſe of the 
following operations ſerved for the formation of the 
world. In the laſt five days of the creation, God only 
diſpoſed every being in the place he had deſtined for it, to 
form the ſplendid picture of the univerſe, That before 
the fiat was a confuſed maſs, and the ſcene of the world 
opened, as the Almighty voice of its creator ranged the 
different beings in that wonderful order which conſtitutes 
its Jen beauty. 
Far from being of opinion that this notion of a chaos 
was particular to Moſes, all nations, barbarous or civi- 
lized, ſeem to have preſerved one common tradition of a 
ftate of darkneſs and confuſion prior to the creation of 
the world; and it is probable they imbibed this notion 
from the ſame common ſource, notwithſtanding the ig- 
norance of the people, and the fictions of the poets, have 
ſo much diſguiſed it. 

CHAPE, among ſcabbard-makers, denotes the me- 
talline plate fixed on the end of a ſcabbard, to prevent 
the point of the ſword from. piercing through it. | 
R RAPE: among ſportſmen, ſignifies the tip of a fox's 

At | 

CHAPEAU, in heraldry, an ancient cap of dignity 
worn by dukes, being ſcarlet-coloured velvet on the out- 
fide, and lined with a fur. | 

It is frequently borne above. an helmet inſtead of a 
wreath, under gentlemen's crefts, 

CHAPEL, or CHAPPEL, a place of divine worſhip, 


ſerved by an incumbent under the denomination of a 
chaplain. | * 


= 


in which ſenſe they ſay, the laws of the chapel, the (e> 
crets of the chapel. | 

- Knights of the Carer, called alſo r knights of 
Windſor, were inſtituted by Henry VIII. in his teſta- 
ment. Their number was at firſt thirteen, but has been 
ſince augmented to twerity-ſix. They aſſiſt in the fune- 
ral ſervices of the kings of England: they are ſubject to 
the office of the canojis of Windſor; and live on penſions 
aſſigned them by the order of the garter. They bear a 
blue or red cloak, with the arms of St: George on the left 
ſhoulder. | 

CHAPELET, in the manege, 4 couple of ſtirrup- 

leathers, mounted each of them with a ſtirrup; and joined 
at top in a fort of leather buckle, called the head of the 
chapelet, by which they are made faſt to the pummel of 
the ſaddle, after being adjuſted to the rider's length and 
bore. They are uſed both to avoid the trouble of taking 
up or letting down the ſtirrups, every time that the gen- 
tleman mounts on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to 
ſupply the place of the academy ſaddles, which have no 
ſtirrups to them. 
CHAPERON, a covering for the head, formerly worn 
both by men and women. Hence it became the name of 
thoſe little ſhields, containing death's heads, and other 
funeral devices, placed upon the foreheads of horſes that 
drew hearſes at pompous funerals, 

CHAPERON of a Bit Mouth, ſignifies the end of the 
bit that joins to the branch juſt by the banquet. In 
— 2 mouths the chaperon is round, in others it is 
oval. 

CHAPIT ERS, in architecture, the ſame with capi- 

tals. See the article CAPITAL. 
CHAPITERsS, in law, formerly ſignified a ſummary of 
ſuch matters as were enquired of, or preſented before 
juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aflize or of the peace, in their 
ſeſſions. 

CHAPITERS, at this time, denote ſuch articles as are 
delivered by the mouth of the juſtice in his charge to the 
inqueſt, 

e pon an eccleſiaſtic who officiates in a 
chapel. | 
CHAPLET, a ftring of beads uſed by the Roman ca- 
tholics to count the number of their prayers. The in- 
vention of it is aſcribed to Peter the hermit, who proba- 
bly learned it of the Turks, as they owe it to the Eaſt- 
Indians. | 

CHALET, in architecture, a ſmall ornament carved 
into round beads, peatls, olives, and pater-nofters, as is 
frequently done in baguettes. 

HAPPE, in heraldry, the dividing an eſcutcheon by 
lines drawn from the center of the upper edge to the an- 
gles below, into three parts, the ſections on the ſides be- 
ing of a different meta] or colour from the reſt. 
CHAPTER, Capitulum, in eccleſiaſtical policy, a ſo- 
ciety or community of clergymen belonging to cathedrals 
and collegiate churches. 

CHAPTER is alſo applied to afſemblies held by religious 
and military orders for regulating their affairs, and alſo to 
the hall where ſuch aſſemblies are convoked. In mo- 
naſteries, the chapter is uſually in the middle of the 
cloiſters. 

CHAPTER, in matters of literature, a diviſion in a 
book for keeping the ſubject treated of more clear and 
diſtin. St. Auguſtine compares them to inns, inaſmuch 
as they refreſh the reader, as the other the traveller, 

The Three CHAPTERS, a famous phraſe in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, ſignifying a volume written by Theodoret, an 
adherent of Neſtorius, againſt St. Cyril. 

CHAPTREL, in architecture, the ſame with impoſt, 
See the article IMposT. | 

CHARA, in botany, a genus of plants, without either 
flower-petals, or pericarpium, having a ſingle ovato- 
oblong ſeed, Vaillant diſtinguiſhes nine ſpecies of the 
charas, but there are no medicinal virtues aſcribed to any 
of them, | 
CHARABE, or CaraBt, names ſometimes uſed for 
the juice of the poplar-tree, as alſo for amber. See the 
articles PoPLAR-TREE and AMBER. 

CHARACTER, «apax7np, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any mark whatever, ſerving to repreſent either things or 


- CrhapL is alſo a name given to a printer's work-houſe, 
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ideas: thus, letters ate characters, types, or marks of 
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ecrtain ſounds; words, of ideas, &c. See the article 
LETTER, &c. : 

CharaQers are of infinite advantage in almoſt all (ci- 
ences, for conveying, in the moſt conciſe and expreſhve 
manner, an author's meaning : however, ſuch a multi- 
plicity of them, as we find uſed by different nations, muſt 
be allowed to be a very conſiderable obſtacle to the im- 
provement of knowledge ; ſeveral authors have therefore 
attempted to eſtabliſh characters that ſhould be univerſal, 
and which each nation might read in their own language, 
and conſequently, which ſhould be real, not nominal or 
arbitrary, but expreflive of things themſelves ; thus, the 
univerſal character for a horſe would be read by an Eng- 
liſnman, horſe ; by a Frenchman, cheval; by the Latins, 
eu,; by the Greeks, , &c. 

The firſt who made any attempts for an univerſal cha- 
rater in Europe, were biſhop Wilkins and Dalgarme. 
Mr. Leibnitz alfo turned his thoughts that way; and Mr. 
Lodwic, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives a plan 
of an univerſal character, which was to contain an enu- 
meration of all ſingle ſounds as are uſed in any language. 
The advantages he propoſed to derive from this character 
were, that people would be enabled to pronounce truly 
and readily any language that ſhould be pronounced in 
their hearing; and laſtly, that this character would ſerve 
as a ſtandard to perpetuate the ſounds of every language 
whatſoever, 

In the Journal Literaire of 1720, there is a project for 
an univerſal character, by means of the common Arabic 
or numeral figures : the combinations of theſe nine, ſays 
the author, is ſufficient to expreſs diſtinctly, an incredible 
quantity of numbers, much more than we ſhall need terms 
to ſignify our actions, goods, evils, duties, paſſions, &c. 
and the Arabic figures having already all the univerſali 
required, the trouble is already ſaved of framing and 
learning any new character. But here the difficulty is 
not ſo great to invent the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and conve- 
nient characters, as to engage different nations to uſe theſe 
characters, 

Literal characters may be divided, with reſpect to the 
nations among whom they have been invented, into 
Greek characters, Hebrew characters, &c. The Latin 
character, now uſed through all Europe, was formed 
from the Greek, as the Greek was from the Phcenician, 
and the Phoenician, as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic characters, were formed from the ancient Hebrew, 
which ſubſiſted till the Babyloniſh captivity ; for after 
that event, the character of the Aſſyrians, which is the 
ſquare Hebrew now in uſe, prevailed, the ancient bein 
only found on ſome Hebrew medals, commonly called 
Samaritan medals. It was in 1091 that the Gothic cha- 
racters, invented by Ulfilas, were aboliſhed, and the Latin 
ones eſtabliſhed in their room. 

Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek character, conſiſting 
only of majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uniformity on 
all medals, as low as the time of Gallienus ; from that 
time it appears ſomewhat weaker and rounder : from the 
time of Conſtantine to Michael, we find only Latin cha- 
racters; and after Michael the Greek characters recom- 
mence; but from that time they begin to alter with the 
language, which was a mixture of Greek and Latin. The 
Latin medats preſerve both their character and language 
as low as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire to Con- 
ſtantinople: towards the time of Decius the character 
degan to loſe its roundneſs and beauty; ſome time after 
it retrieved, and ſubſiſted tolerably till the time of Juſtin, 
when it degenerated gradually into the Gothic. The 
rounder, then, and better formed a character is, upon a 
medal, the fairer pretence it has to antiquity. 

CHARACTER is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the arts, for a 
ſymbol, contrived for the more conciſe and immediate 
conveyance of the knowledge of things, We ſhall here 
ſubjoin the principal of them. | 

HARACTERS in Algebra, The firſt letters of the al- 
phabet, as a, b, c, d, &c. are generally the characters of 
the given quantities; and the laſt letters, as x, y, x, &c 
the characters of the quantities ſought. Some however 
uſe the conſonants to repreſent the known, and the vowels 
to repreſent the unknown quantities. | 


ny n, r, 5, t, Sc. are the characters of indeterminate 


@ + 


CHA 
exponents, whether ratios or powers. Thus , , . 
&c, imply undetermined powers of different kinds; m x, 
ny, 72, different multiples, or ſubmultiples, of the quan- 
ties x, y, x, according as m, u, r, are either whole numbers 
or fractions. | | 
+ plus, or more, is the ſign of real exiſtence of the 


quantity it ſtands before, and is called an affirmative or 


poſitive ſign. It is alſo the mark of addition: thus 446, 
or 6 + 9, implies that @ is to be added to &, or 6 added 
to 9. 

- minus, or leſs, before a ſingle quantity, is the ven 
of negation or negative exiſtence, ſhewing the quantity 
to which it is —— to be Jeſs than nothing. But be. 
tween quantities it is the ſign of ſubtraction; thus, 4 
or 8—4, implies þ ſubtracted from a, or 8 after 4 has been 


ſubtracted. TY 


= equal, The fign of equality, though Des Cartes 
and ſome others uſe this mark „; thus, ag ſignifies that 
a is equal to 6, Wolfius and ſome others uſe the mark 
for the identity of ratios. | 

x into, or with, The ſign of multiplication, ſhewin 
that the quantities on each fide the ſame are to be multi- 
plied by one another, as a xh is to be read a multiplied 
into 6; 4 x8, the product of 4 multiplied into 8. Wot. 
fius and others make the ſign of multiplication a dot be- 
tween the two factors; thus, 5 . 4 ſignifies the product 
of 5 and 4. In algebra the ſign is commonly omitted, 
and the two quantities put together; thus, & d expreſſes 
the product of b and d. When one or both of the factors 
are compounded of ſeveral letters, they are diſtinguiſhed 
by a line drawn over them; thus, the factum of a+b 


—c into d, is wrote dx ? -c. Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
and others, diſtinguiſh the compound factors, by in- 


ty | cluding them in a parentheſis thus (a+b—c) d. 
— by. The ſign of diviſion ; thus, a+6 denotes the 


quantity a to be divided by b. In algebra the quotient ig 


often expreſſed like a fraction, thus denotes the quo- 


tient of à divided by 6, Wolfius makes the ſign of divi- 
ſion two dots; thus, 12: 4 denotes the quotient of 12 
divided by 4 = 3. If either the diviſor or dividend, or 
both, be compoſed of ſeveral letters; for example, 
a+b—c, inſtead of writing the quotient like a fraction, 


a +6 
c 


, Wolfius includes the compound quantities in a pa- 


rentheſis, thus (ac. | 

G involution, The character of involution, , 

uy evolution. The character of evolution, or the ex- 
tracting of roots. | 

> or c are ſigns of majority; thus, a>b expreſſes 
that à is greater than b. 
S or > are ſigns of minority; and when we would 
denote that à is leſs than b, we write a K, or ab. 
Q is the character of ſimilitude uſed by Wolfius, Leib- 
nitz, and others: it is uſed in other authors for the dif- 
ference between two quantities, while it is unknowg 
which is the greater of the two. 


— — 


:: fo is. The mark of geometrical proportion disjunct, 
and is uſually placed between two pair of equal ratios, as 
3:6::4: 8, ſhews that 3is to 6 as 4 ĩs to 8. 
= the mark of geometrical proportion continued, im- 
plies the ratio to be ſtill carried on without interruption 
as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 = are in the ſame uninterrupted 
proportion. 
irrationaliiy. The character of a ſurd root, and 
ſhews, according to the index of the power that is ſet 
over it, or after it, that the ſquare, cube, or other root is, 
extracted, or to be extracted; thus, V 16, or V 16 or 
/ (2) 16, is the ſquare root of 16. % 25, the cube root 
of 25, &c. Ro a 
This character ſometimes affects ſeveral quantities, 


diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them thus, Id 
denotes the ſquare root of the ſum of 4 and d, When 
any term or terms of an equation are wanting, they are 
generally ſupplied by one or more aſteriſms: thus in the 
equation | f 


þ 


2 R 0 | . 
* +83 +4 7 74 So, the term + py vaniſhing, is 


M t 


marked with an aſteriſm, as )* 15 + f. "i 
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TERS uſed in Aftronomy. CHARACTERS uſed in muſic, and of muſical notes, 
Ce 8 2 the planets. with their propottions, are as follow. | | 
Þ Saturn © Sun Þ Moon S characler of a large 8 f crochet £ 
2 upiter L Venus ge! Earth - a long 4 E quaver b 5 1 
4 Mars $ Mercury | | © a breve * Fe ſemiquaver . fu 
Of the ſigns. | 7 a ſemibreve tk demiſemiquaver Ir 

Leo Sagittarius minim | 

44 __ — Virgo 8 * — | Þ character of a ſharp note: this character at the be- 
8 Gemini a Lies = Aquarius ginning of-a line, or ſpace, denotes that all the notes in 
5 Cancer m Scorpio MX Piſces that line are to be taken a ſemitone higher, than in the 
1 Of the aſpects. natural ſeries ; and the ſame affects all the octaves above 
8 coniunction A Trine : or below, though not marked : but when prefixed to any 
6 Semilertile Bq Biquintile | particular note, it ſhews that note alone to be taken a 
2 Ve Quincunx | ſfemitone higher than it would be without ſuch cha- 
Q Quintile 8 Oppoſition racter. 2 | 2 
Quartile 9 Dragon's head © or b, character of a flat note: this is the contrary to 

7 4 Tredecile Dragon's tail the other above, that is, a ſemitone lower. = 

Of time. © H character of a natural note: when in a line or ſeries 


| RENE * of artificial notes, marked at the beginning hor , the 
A.M. | wo . . the jun comes upen the natural note happens to be required, it is denoted dy this 
0 © Ne. avon character. — 
p. M..po/? meridiem, when the ſun is paſt the meridian. & character of the treble cliff, 


h Ty 
CHARACTERS in Geometry and Trigonometry. 5 * the mean cliff 
The character of pa- MA eqviangy/ars or ſimi- 2, or or g, characters of common duple time, ſignify- 
ralleliſm 11 al ing the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two 
A triangle = CUI * notes, of which four make a ſemibreve. 
- 3 © right ag] Fe C o, characters that diſtinguiſh the movements of 
9 circle. 4 perpendicular common time, the firſt implying flow, the ſecond quick, 3 


| a oh we „ | and the third very quick. | | 
» denotes a degree; thus 455 implies 45 degrees. a] , 2, 1, 2, , characters of ſimple triple time, the 
minute; thus, 507, is 50 minutes. „ „ , denote ſe- | meaſure of which is e 


qual to three ſemibreves, or to three 
conds, thirds, and fourths: and the ſame characters are minims. | 
uſed where the progreſſions are by tens, as it is here by | T, or $, or g, characters of mixed triple time, where 


ſixties. LEY. , . the meaſure is equal to fix crochets or ſix quavers. 
CHARACTERS uſed in the Arithmetic of Infinites. 2, or}, 4 , or-2, or 2, characters of compound triple 
A dot over a letter is the character of an infiniteſimal or | time. ff 

fuxion; thus, z, j, &c. expreſs the fluxions or differen- | +, W, 42, or , or 4, characters of that ſpecies 


tials of the variable x and y; and two, three, or more [of triple time called the meaſure of twelve times. See 
dots denote ſecond, third, or higher fluxions, Mr. Leib- | TRIpTL E. 


nitz, inſtead of a dot, prefixes the letter d to the variable 
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inſtea l N Numeral CHARACTERS, uſed to expreſs numbers, are 
uantity, in order to avoid the confuſion of dots in the | either letters or figures. | k 
Aorencing of differentials. See the articles FLuUxXI1oNs The Arabic character, called alſo the common one, 
and DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, becauſe it is uſed almoſt throughout Europe in all ſorts 
CHARACTERS in Chemiſtry ; ſee plate VII. of calculations, conſiſts of theſe ten digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 
CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, c. 6, 7a 8, 9, o. \ uo | 
| ) parentheſis F. R. 8. fellow of the royal he Roman numeral character conſiſts of ſeven ma- 
] crotchet ſociety. . _ | juſcule letters of the Roman alphabet, viz. I, V, X, L, 
- hyphen SS. T. D. doctor in divi-| C, D, M. 
apoſtrophe ni The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fi C a hun- 
* emphaſis or accent V. D. M. miniſter of the | dred, D five hundred, and M a thouſand. mn 


breve word of God The I repeated twice makes two, II; thrice, three, 
* dialyſis LL. D. doctor of laws III; four is expreſſed thus IV, as I before Vor X takes 
caret and circumflex J. v. D. doctor of civil and | an unit from the number expreſſed by*theſe letters. To 


* quotation canon law expreſs ſix an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, two, VII: 


tand“ references M. D. doctor in phyſic | and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed by an I be- 
§ ſection or diviſion A. M. maſter of arts fore X, thus IX. 
paragraph | A. B. bachelor of arts 


; : The ſame remark may be made of the X before L or 
For the other characters uſed in grammar, ſee the arti- C, except that the diminutign is by tens; thus, XL de- 


cles COMMA, COLON, SEMICOLON, &c. notes forty, XC ninety, and LX fixty. The C before D 
CHARACTERS among the ancient Lawyers, and in an-| or M diminiſhes each by a hundred. 


tient Inſcriptions. The number five hundred is ſometimes expreſſed by an 
$ * C. code I before a C inverted, thus, ID; and inſtead of M, which 
digeſts | C. C. conſules ſignifies a thouſand, an I is ſometimes uſed between two 
cto ſenatus conſulto T. titulus ; C's, the one dire, and the other inverted, thus CIO. 
E. extra | P. P. D. D. propria pecu- | The addition of C and O before or after, raiſes CIO by 
S. P. Q. R. ſenatus popu- nia dedicavit tens, thus CCIDY expreſſes ten thouſand, CCCI O00, a 
luſque Romanus D. D. M. dono dedit mo- hundred thouſand. 
P. P. pater patriæ Fm numentum | The Romans alſo expreſſed any number of thouſands 
CHARACTER in Medicine wr P — 3 by a line drawn over any numeral leſs than a thouſand; 
& BY 3 1 Ti yy 0 thus, V cenotes fve thouſand, LX ſixty thouſand : ſo 
IG a pound or a pint P. a pugil likewiſe M is one million, MM is two millions, ce. 
an punce P. E. equal quantities CHARACTER, inepic and dramatic poetry, that which 
3 a drachm S. A. according to art is peculiar in the manners of any perſon, and diſtin- 
5 a ſcruple q. 8. a ſufficient quantity | guiſhes him from all others, | 
4 grains | d. pl. as much as you The poetical character, ſays Mr. Boſſu, is not pro- 
or /s, half of any thing pleaſe perly any particular virtue or quality, but a compoſition 
cong.. congius, a gallon P. P. pulvis patrum, the of ſeveral which are mixed together, in a different de- 
8 cochleare, a ſpoon - jeſuit's bark ©» | gree, according to the neceſſity of the fable and the unity 
e | 


of the action : there muſt be one, however, to reign over 


. makes the third. 
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all the reſt, and this muſt be found, in ſome degree, in 


every part. This firſt quality, in Achilles, is wrath; 
in Ulyſſes, diſſimulation; and in Æneas, mildnefs : but as 
theſe characters cannot be alone, they muſt be accom-' 
panied with others to embelliſh them, as far as they are 
capable, either by hiding their defects, as in the anger of 
Achilles, which is palliated by extraordinary valour ; 
or by making them center in ſome ſolid virtue, as in 
Ulyfles, whoſe diffimulation makes a part of his pru- 
' dence ; and in Eneas, whoſe mildneſs is employed in a 
ſubmiſſion to the will of the gods. In the making up 
of which union, it is to be obſerved, the poets have 
joined * ſuch qualities as are by nature the moſt 
compatible; valour with anger, Py with mildneſs, 
and prudence with diſſimulation. The fable required 
prudence in Ulyſſes, and piety in Aneas ; in this, there- 
fore, the poets were not left to their choice: but Homer 
might have made Achilles a coward without abating any 
thing from the juſtneſs of his fable: ſo that it was the 
neceſſity of adorning his character that obliged him to 
make him valiant : the character, then, of a hero in the 
epic poem, is compounded of three ſorts of qualities; 
the firſt eſſential to the fable; the ſecond, embelliſhments 
of the firſt; and valour, which ſuſtains the other two, 


Unity of character is as neceſſary as the unity of the 
fable; for this purpoſe a perſon ſhould be the ſame from the 
beginning to the end: not that he is always to betray the 
ſame ſentiments, or one paſſion; but that he, ſhould 
never ſpeak nor act inconſiſtently with his fundamental 
character. For inſtance, the weak may ſometimes ſally 
into a warmth, and the breaſt of the paſſionate be calm, 
a change which often introduces in the drama à very af- 
fecting variety; but if the natural diſpoſition of the for- 
mer was to be repreſented as boiſterous, and that of the 
latter mild and ſoft, they would both act out of character, 
and contradict their perſons. | | 

True characters are ſuch as we truly and really ſee in 

men, or may exiſt without any contradiction to nature : 
no man queſtions but there have been men as generous 
and as good as /Encas, as paſſionate and as violent as 
Achilles, as prudent and wiſe as Ulyſles, as impious 
and atheiſtical as Mezentius, and as amorous and paſſion- 
ate as Dido; all theſe characters, therefore, are true, 
and nothing but juſt imitations of nature: on the con- 
trary, a character is falſe ,when .an author ſo feigns it 
that one can ſee nothing like it in the order of nature 
wherein he deſigns it ſhall ſtand ; theſe characters ſhould 
be wholly excluded from a poem, becauſe, tranſgreſſing 
. the bounds of probability ana reaſon, they meet with no 
belief from the readers; they are fictions of the poet's 
brain, not imitations of nature; and yet all poetry con- 
ſiſts in an imitation of nature. 
' CHARACTER is alſo uſed by divines, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Romiſh church, for an indelible mark which the 
ſacraments of baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination, 
leave behind them in thoſe who receive them. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in a general ſenſe, a peculiar 
mark or character whereby a perſon or thing is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others. 

Grammarians ule the term characteriſtic, in a more li- 
mited ſenſe, for the principal letter of a verb, preſerved 
through all its moods and tenſes, derivatives, and com- 
pounds : ſuch is the letter win the word brew. | 

The characteriſtic letter is of moſt uſe in the formation 
of Greek verbs, as being always the fame in the correſ- 
ponding tenſes of the ſame conjugation, that is, in thoſe 


formed from the preſent, future, or preterit. See the 


articles VERB, Moop, TENSE, &c. 
CHARACTERISTIC of a Logarithm, the ſame with its 
index or exponent. 
CHARACTERISTIC of a Curve, in the higher geometry, 
a rectilinear right-angled triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe 
makes a part of the curve not ſenſibly different from 
right line. i | 
It is ſo called becauſe curve lines are uſed to be diſtin- 
guiſhed thereby. | 
' CHARAG, the tribute which the Chriftians and 
Jews pay to the Grand Signior. 
CHARBON, in the manege, that little black ſpot or 


CHA 


corner teeth of a horſe : about the ſeventh or eighth wi 
when the cavity fills up, the tooth being lust er 
Red De raiſed. EL. 
* a ſort of fuel conſiſting of wood «) 
5 half burnt. a — 4 chat 
There are conſiderable differences in the coals of d; 
ferent vegetables, in regard to their habitude to fite * 
very light coals of linen, cotton, ſome fungi; &c. read; 
catch fire from a ſpark, and ſoon burn out; che ly 
denſe ones of woods and roots are ſet on fire more — 
cultly, and burn more ſlowly: the coals of the blackberry. 
bearing alder, of the hazel, the willow, and the lime. 
tree, are ſaid to anſwer beſt for the making of gunpow 
der and other pyrotechnical compoſitions, perhaps fron 
their being eaſily inflammable : for the reduction of 
tallic calces thoſe of the heavier woods, as the oak and 
the beech, are preferable, theſe ſeeming to contain ; 
larger proportion of the F — that, 
— aps, in a more fixed ſtate; confidered as common 
uel, thoſe of the heavy woods give the greateſt heay 
and require the moſt plentiful fopply of air to them 
burning; thoſe of the light woods. preſerve a-glowi 
heat, without much draught of air, till the the? 
ſelves are conſumed ; the bark commonly crackles and 
flies about in burning, which the coal of the wood itſel 
very ſeldom dees. | NN” 
harcoal, in burning, is ſuppoſed to emit a peculiz 
vapour, which confined, and accumulated in acloſe; 
proves poiſonous to animals: there are, indeed, too 
many examples of fatal conſequences from the burning of 
charcoal in cloſe places; not, however, from the char. 
coal giving out any pernicious mattet, but from the qua. 
lity of the air of the room being altered by the fire: aic 
that has paſſed through burning fuel is no longer capable 
of ſupporting either Fre or the life of animals. ' 
CHARCOAL-MAKING, the operation of charing wood, 
which is performed in the following manner : The wood 
intended for this purpoſe is cut into proper lengths, and 
piled up in heaps near the place where the charcoal is 
intended to be made: when a ſufficient quantity of wood 
is thus prepared, they begin conſtructing their ſtacks, 
for which there are three methods; the firſt is this: 
bak level a proper ſpot of ground, of about tyelre 
or fifteen feet in diameter, near the piles of wood; 
in the center of this area a large billet of wood, ſpli 
acroſs at one end and pointed at the other, is fixed with 
its pointed extremity in the earth, and two pieces of 
wood inſerted through the clefts of the other end, form- 
ing four right-angles ; againſt theſe croſs pieces. four 
other billets of wood are placed, one end on the ground, 
and the other leaning againſt the angles. | 
This being finiſhed, a number of large and ſtraight bil- 
lets, are laid on the ground to form a floor each beings it 
were the radius of the circular area ; on this floor a pro- 
per quantity of bruſh or ſmall wood is ſtrewed, in order 
to fill up the interſtices, when the floor will be complete; 
and in order to keep the billets in the ſame order and po- 
ſition they were firſt arranged, pegs or ſtumps are driven 
into the ground in the circumference of the circle, about 
a foot dilfant from one another; upon this floor a ſtage 
is built with billets ſet upon one end, but ſomething in- 
clining towards the central billet, and on the tops of theft 
another floor is laid in a horizontal direction, but of 
ſhorter billets, as the whole is, when fniſhed, to forma 
cone. ä 
The ſecond method of building the ſtacks for making 
charcoal is performed in this manner: A long pole 1s 
erected in the centre of the area above deſcribed, and ſe- 
veral ſmall billets ranged round the pole on their ends; 
the interſtices between theſe billets and the pole is filled 
with dry bruſh-wood, then a floor is laid, on that a ſtage 
in a reclining poſition, and on that a ſecond floor, &c. 
in the ſame manner as deſcribed above ; but in the lower 
floor there is a billet larger and longer than the reſt, 
extending from the central pole to ſome diſtance beyond 
the circumference of the circle. | 
The third method is this: A chimney, or aperture. of 
a ſquare form is built with billets in the center, from 
the bottom to the top, and round theſe floors and in- 
clined ſtages are etected in the ſame manner as in the 
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mark which remains after a large ſpot in the cavity of the 


Racks above deſcribed, except that the baſe of this, inflops 
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of being circular. like the others, is ſquare z, and the 
whole ſtack, when compleated, forms a byramid: 
The ſtack. of either form being thus finiſhed, is coat- 
ed over with tutf, and the ſurface plaiſtered with a mix- 
ture. of earth and, charcoal duſt well wy bar together 
© 'The. next operation is the ſetting the f r re: in 
order to this, if it be ro according to the firſt con; 
ſtruction, the central billet in the upper ſtage is drawn 
out, and ſome pieces of very dry and combuſtible wood 
are placed in the void ſpace, called, by workmen, the 
chimney, and, fire ſet, to, theſe pieces. If the ſtack be 
built according to the ſecond. conſtruction, the central 
le is drawn cbt, together with. the large horizontal 
Pet above deſcribed, and the void ſpace occupied b the 
latter being filled with pieces of very combuſtible 
wood, the fire is applied to it at the baſe of the ſtack. 
With d to the third conſtruction, the ſquare aper- 
ture or chimney is filled with ſmall pieces of very dry 
wood, and the fire applied to it at the top or apex of the 
pyramidical ſtack, 2 1a ie zd 16 05 12 2 
When the ſtack is ſet on fire, 8 at the top ot bot - 
tom, the greateſt attention is neceſſary in the workman; 
for in the proper management of the fire, the chief diffi- 
culty attending the art of making good charcoal conſiſts. 
In order to this, care is taken, as ſoon as the flame begins 
to iſſue ſome height above the chimney, that the aper- 
ture be covered with a piece of turf; but not ſo cloſe as 
to hinder the ſmoke from paſſing out: and whenever the 
ſmoke appears to. iſſue vety thick from any part of the 


ile, the aperture muſt be covered with a mixture of earth | 


and charcoal duſt. At the ſame time, as it is neceſſary 
that every part of the ſtack Thould be equally burnt, it 
will be requiſite-for.the, workman to open vents in one 
part, and ſtop them in another. 


uſt be kep 


In this manner the fire muſt b t up till the char- 
coal be ſufficiently, burnt, which will happen in about 
two days and a half, if the wood be dry; but if green, 
the operatign will not be finiſhed in leſs than three days. 
When the charchoal is thought to be ſufficiently burnt, 


which is eaſily known from the appearance of the ſmoke, | 


and the flames no longer iſſuing with impetuoſity thro” 
the vents ; all the apertures are to be cloſed up very care- 
fully, with a mixture of earth and charcoal duſt, which, 
by excluding all acceſs of the eternal air, prevents the 
coals from being any farther conſumed, and the fire goes 
out of itſelf. In this condition it is ſuffered to remain 
till the whole is ſufficiently cooled, when. the cover of 
earth is removed, and the charcoal taken away. If the 
whole proceſs be {kilfully managed, the coals will exactly 
retain the figure of the pieces of wood: ſome are ſaid to 
have been ſo dextrous as to char an arrow, without alter- 
ing the form even of the feather. | 

But the whole proceſs will be more eaſily underſtood 
from the following explanation of plate XXX VIII. where 
the whole is ted. | I 

The upper compartment is a perſpective view of an 
open part of a wood, with ſeveral ſtacks for making 
r 175 | 

The piles of wood ready for forming the tacks are 
ſeen at a, a bb. - | | 

Fig. 1. repreſents, the areas of two ſtacks, according to 
the firſt and ſecond conſtruction. D is the area of the 
firſt conſtruction, in the center of which appears the bil- 
let, with. others inſerted. in its Nlits, and forming four 


right-angles, Aer s el 
ba, repreſents the area of a ſtack according to the ſe- 
cond conſtruction; c, the centtical pole, and d, d, billets 
placed in a proper poſition round it. | 
1 3 F, is the Roo: of a ſtack, according to the firſt con- 
ruQtion. - 


The workman at E.is driving pegs or ſtumps into the 
ground, in order to faſten the floor ; while the other per- 
ſon at F is throwing, bruſh-wood on the floor, in order 
to fill the interſtices. In the center is ſeen the beginning 
of the firſt ſtage of the ſtack. xk. | 

G repreſents the fuſt ſtage in greater forward 
gether with the central billet of the ſecond.  _ 

H, a workman carrying billets in a wheel- barrow, 

Fig. 2. nnn of the firſt conſtruction, con- 
fiſting of four ſtages, 7, 
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| extending to the center, and which is drawn out when 


the ſtack is finiſhed, in order to open a paſlage to the 
chimney, and leave an opening for lighting the fire, 

ig. 3. repreſents a furnace of either the firſt or ſecoritl 
conſtruction, the intention of the figure being to repre- 
ſent the manner of finiſhing the external caſe or coat of 
the ſtack, m is a workman [ſmoothing the outward coat, 
by means of an inſtrument 1, conſiſting of 'a piece of 

ſmooth board faſtened to 
„„ RO PO TRY 3 

* repreſents a ſtack of the ſecond coniſtruction on 
hre, with the ſmoke iſſuing through the chimney, and tlie 
vents at P, P. Nannen 

Lower Compartment of the Plate. 

Fig. L. is a vertical ſection of a ſtack, according to the 
firſt conſtruction. I 

Fig. M. a vertical ſection of a ſtack, according to tie 
ſecond conſtruction. And 

Fig. N. a vertical ſection of à 
third nttruttion. *E 27 | h 

CHARDS V Artichokei, in gardenitig,' the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, fied And wrapped up in ſtraw all 
over, but the top, during the autumii and winter; this 
makes them grow white,” and loſe ſotie of their bit- 
terneſs. e r ü 

CARDS of Beets, white beets covefed over with dr 
dung, during the winter-ſeaſon, when they, produce large 
tops, with, a downy cotton ſhoot, which is the true chard 
to be uſed in pottages, iritermaſles, &c. | 

CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of gun-powder 
and ball, wherewith a gun is loaded for execution, 

The rule for charging large pieces in war, ate, that 
the piece be firſt cleaned or ſcoured within · ſide; that the 
proper quantity of powder be next driven in and rammed 
down ; care however being taken that the powder, in 
ramming, be not bruiſed, "becauſe that weakens its 
effect; that a little quantity of paper, hay, lint, or the 
like, be rammed ovef it; and that the ball or ſhot be 
intruded. 4 $65 0s | 

If the ball be red hot, a tompion, ot trencher of green 
wood, is to be driven in before it. | 
The common allowance for the charge of powder of a 
piece of ordnance is half the weight of the ball. In the 
Britiſh navy, the allowance for thifty-two pounders is 
but ſeven ee of the weight of the bullet. But a 
late author is of opinion, that if the' powder in all ſhi 
cannon whateyer was reduced to one-third of the weight 
of the ball, or even leſs, it would be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage, not only by ſaving ammunition, but b keeping 
the guns cooler quieter, and at the ſame time more 
effeAlually injuring the veſſels of the enemy. With the 
preſent a has to of powder the guns are heated, and 
their tackle and furniture ſtrained, and this only to render 
the bullets leſs efficacious : for a bullet which can but 
juſt paſs through a piece of timber, and loſes almoſt all its 
motion thereby, has a much better chance of rendin 
and fracturing it, than if it paſſes through with a Wack 

eater velocity. Vid. Robins's Propoſ. for Increaſing the 
33 of the Britif Navy. . 

CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to the figures repre- 
ſented on the eſcutcheon, by which the beatings are diſtin- 
guiſhed from one anothet : and it is to be obſerved, that 
too many charges are not ſo honourable as fewer. | 

CHARGE, in the manege, a preparation, or ointrmetit, 
of the conſiſtence of a thick decoction, applied to 
ſhoulder-ſplaits, inflammations, and ſprains of horſes : 
the parts affected are rubbed, and chaffed with this com- 
polition, after which they ſhould be covered with ſinking 

er. | 

This unguent is made up of honey, oi}, greaſe, tur- 
pentine, and ſometimes lees of wine, and other mat- 
ters. oP gty 6 3 

Charges are outward applications to the bodies of 
horſes, &c. and are prepared divers ways, according to 
the nature of the diſeſe. 1 4628 

CHARGE, or OVERCHARGE, in painting, an exag- 

erated repreſentation of any per ſon, wherein the likeneſs 
is preſerved, but withal ridiculed : few painters have the 
genius to ſucceed in theſe charges. The method is, to 
pick out and heighten ſomething amiſs in the face, whe- 


a handle of confiderabfe 


ſack, according to the 


B, i, with floors at the bottom 
of each. I is the extremity of the large horizontal billet, 
26. | N 
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ther by way of defect or 


redundancy; thus, if nature 
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HA 
has given a man a noſe a little larger than ordinary, che 
painter falls in with her, and makes the hoſe extrava- 
-fix pi 


gantly long; and fo in other caſes. _ 
CHARGE of Lead denotes à quantity of thirt gs. 
CHARGED, in heraldry, a ſhield carrying ſome im- 
preſs or figure is ſaid to be charged therewith ; fo alſo 
when one bearing, or charge, has another figure added 
upon it, it is properly ſaid to be charged. 
CHARGE D CYIIN DER, in the art of wir, is that part 
of the chace of a gun where the powder and ball are 
contained. | ; 
CHARIOT, a half coach, Having only a feat behind, 
with a ſtool at moſt before. SZ SWEE, 1þ Whine 
Triumphal CHARIOT was one of the principal orna- 


ments of the Roman celebration of a victory. T R1- 
UMPH. | 
The Roman tfiumphal chariot was generally made of 


ivory, round like a tower, or rather of 4 cylindrical 
figure 3; it was ſometimes gilt at the top, arid ornamented 
with crowns ; and to repreſent a victory more naturally, 
they uſed to ſtain it with blootf, It was uſually drawn by 


four white horſes, but oftentimes by lions, elephants, | 


tygets, bears, leopards, dogs, cc. : 

CHARISIA, in heathen antiquity, a nocturnal ſeſti- 
val, kept in honour of the graces, and conſiſting chieſty 
of dancing; only that ſweet-meats, called likewiſe cha- 
riſia, were diſtributed among thoſe preſent, 

CHARITY, among divines, ohe of the three grand 
theological virtues, confiſting in the love of God, and of 
out neighbour, or the habit and diſpoſition of loving 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as out- 
ſelves. | 

CHarityY, among moraliſts, is uſed for the effect of a 
moral virtue; and conſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities 
of others, whether with money, council, affiftance, or 
the like, 

CHARITY of our Lady, int church hiſtory, a religious 
order in France, which, though charity was the principal 
motive of their union, grew in length of time ſo difor- 
derly and irregular, that their order dwindled, and at laſt 
became extinct. 

There is till at Paris a religious order of women, called 
nuns hoſpitallers of the charity of our lady. The reli- 
gious of this hoſpital are by vow * 2h to adminiſter 
to the neceſſities of the poor and the fick, but thoſe only 
women, | | 

CHariTY of St. Hippelitus, a religious congregation 
founded about the end of the fixteenth com Son 
Bernardine Alvarez, a Mexican, in honour o Il ip- 
politus the martyr, patron of the city of Mexico, and 
approved by pope Gregory XIII. 488 | 

CHaARITY-SCHOOLS, are ſchools erected and main- 
tained by various pariſhes, by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the inhabitants, for teaching poor children to 
read and write, and other neceſſary parts of education. In 
moſt charity-ſchools the children are likewife cloathed 
and put out to trades, ſervices, &c. on the ſame charita- 
ble foundation. | | E 
CHARKING, or CHARIN C, the making of char 
coal. See CHARCOAL-MAKING, 

CHARLATAN, or CHARLETAN, an empiric, or 
quack, who retails his medicines on a ublic ſtage, and 


5 


draws the people about him with his buffoonries, feats of 


activity, &c. See the article Eurikic. 
CHARLES's-WAIN, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the 
conſtellation called urſa major, or the great bear. See 
Us A. | 
CHARLOCK, the Engliſh name of a plant called 
by botaniſts, rapiſtrum, or crambe. See the article 
CRAMBE. | 
Charlock is a very troubleſome weed in corn-fie}ds, whete 
we find two ſpecies of it very common, viz. one with a 
yellow flower, and the other with a white one. To pre- 
vent its growth the farmers mix horſe dung with their 
cow dung uſed in manure, as the laſt is very apt to breed 
the charlock. When a field of barley is much infeſted 
with it, they mow it down in May, when in flower, 
taking care only to cut it ſo low as juſt to 'take off the 
tops of the leaves of the barley. 1 STI 
"CHARM, a term derived from the Latin, carmen, a 
verſe, and uſed to denote a magic power, or fpell, by 


of ſalmot, lets than 


| warratity of the land. 
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which, with the aſſiſtance of the devil, ſortcebert ad 
witches were ſuppoſed to do wonderful things, far fin« 
paſſing the power of nature. Theſe things are now 
ciently exploded, Mus 219 enn anden 
1 ts Ye rn # Lind of poiries, 
or gallery, in or near a church yard, oper wi 

were anciently laid the bones of e dent; wes ce 1 
was wholly conſumed, ' © > O03 (cit 


Charnel-koufes are now uſually adjoining to the 
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church. | 
CHARRE, or Grttr-Cnarte, 4 truttateviy' By 
called by many carpio, and reckoned by Artedi's 5 Boer 
z foot in lengthy with Roe rows of 

teeth in its palate. | 27: £4 1) e de en 


Red CHñMARRE is likewiſe a ſpecies of ſalmon Sly 
bo - 
3 ” 
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authors umbla minor: it is much of the fame 
che former, with the belly. fin red, and the under. jaw 
litrle longet than the upper- oke. 
CHART, or SEA-CHAA'r, an graphical nap. 
or a projection of ſome parts of the carth's ſuperficiex 
9 ere r ee 
arts differ very conſiderably from peographical o 
land maps, which ha of no ufe ih navigation. Nor 2 
ſea · charts all of the fame kind, ſome being what we calf 
plane- charts, others mereator- charts, and othets globulke 
charts. O99! | WICK Hah nn 
Plane CHART is a repreſentation. of ſore pt of the 
fuperficies of the terraqueous globe, in which the meri.- 
dians are fuppoſed patallel to each other, the parallels of 
latitude at equal diftances, and conſequently the degrees 
of latitude and longitude every where equal to each other; 
See PLAN R Chart. | Md | 
Mercator's CBART is that where the meridians ate 
ſtraight lines, parallel to each other, and equidiſtant; the 
parallels are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to each other ; 
but the diſtance between them increaſes from the equi- 
noctial towards either pole, in the ratio of the fecant of 
the latitude to the radius. See MERCATOR Chart, ©. 
| Glebular CRakr, a meridional projection, whetein'the 
diſtance of the eye from the plane of the meridian, upon 
which the projection is made, is ſuppoſed to be 9 
the fine of the angle of 45% This projection comes the 
neareſt of all to the nature of the globe, becauſe the me- 
ridians therein are placed at equal diſtances ; the parallels 
alfo are nearly equidiftant, and conſequently the ſeveral 
parts of the earth have their proper proportion of magni- 
tude, diſtance, and ſituation, nearly the ſame as on the 
globe itſelf. Ste GLonutar Projeftion. | | 
| Choropraphic CHARTS, deſcriptions of particular coun- 
tries. See ChoROGRAPHY. + „ ed NR 
| Hiliographit CHAx rs, defcriptions of the body of the 
ſun, and of the maculz or ſpots obſerved in it. See Hx - 
LIOGRAPHY, | 


| Fhadvegraphic CHak'ts, ſheets of large paper, whereon 
ſeveral parts of the land and ſea are deſcribed, with theit 
reſpeQive coaſts, hatbours, ſounds, flats, rocks, ſhe 
fands, &c. together with the longitude and latitude” 
each place, and the points of the compaſs. See the ar- 
ticle Mex caTOR's Chart. Hes 
Selenographic ChHAR Ts, particular deſcriptions of the 
ſpots, appearances, and maculæ of the moon. ' See the 
article SELENOGRAPHY. | parte 1 
Topegrapbic CAR rs, draughts of ſome ſmall parts of 
the earth only, or of ſome particular places, without te- 
gard to its relative ſituation, as London, York, &c. 
CHARTA-MAGNA, an ancient inſtrument, con- 
taining feveral privileges and liberties granted to the 
church and ſtate by Edward the Conſeſſor, together with 
others relating to the feudal laws of William the Con- 
queror, granted by Henry I. all. confirmed by the ſuc- 
ceeding princes. See the article Macna-CnarTa. _ 
CHARTER, in law, a writt@ inſtrument or evi- 
dence of things ated between one perſon and andther. 
Charters of private perſons, are derds and / inftrutments 
for the conveyance of lands, &c. , Here the purchaſer of 
land mall have all the charters and deeds, as incident to 
the ſame, and for the maintenance of his title. Bat this 
is underſtood where the feuffer is not bound to a general 


. 
4 


_ Great CHarTER, MAG 


Na-CnankTta, See the article 
MAGNA-CHARTA, 25 r 


CHARTER 


CHE) 9 CHE 


4: 11718 of the King is where ——— goat Cuxzxs, among mechanics, are almoſt all thoſe pieces 
2 22 body politic, as a charter exemprion, of their machines and inſtruments, that are — ogeer 
pe Pens, 4 RR 1 e e as the checks of a mortar, which are 

CHaRTER-Land;. fuck land 28 3 perſon holds: by | made of ſtrong wooden planks, of a ſemi-circular ſarm, 
charters that is, by ovidence' im wriving, otherwiſe term- | bound with thick plates of iron, and fixed to the bed with _ 
ed freebold- | See the article FRAU nn. four bolts: theſe: cheeks riſe on each ſide the morrar, and 

Cuakrx- PARTY; e a 2 — 13255 to 12 it 4 what elevation is 5 it: the cheeks © 

ted ; that is, made between” merchants 1 ot a printing- preis are its two. principal pieces, placed 
on anch, concernitig their — and maritime perpendicular and parallel to each other, and ſerving to 

1.8 75 ' 9: (63663 Tr 


"Fairs... Tt 10 Elte Ae | 
harter-party of affreightment, ſettles the a HEEKS of the Moſt, in naval affairs, certain projecting 
Wha to tho freight of a ſhip and between the | parts ſituated on the upper -· end of the maſt for en 
merchant and commapider.'or| maſter! of the veſſel. It the weight of the top · maſt which reſts upon them below, 
dinds the n in good condition at 2 45 © Ready above- by the cap. See Car and 
ne place of diſcharge, &. | | SEL-TrEES. . MP4 
tik ele charter Passe if the dangers of the ſea are | CHEESE, Cafes, a ſort of ſood, prepated of curdled 
excepted, it has been adjudged chat ſuch exception e- milk, purged from the ſerum or whey, and afterwards. 
tends as well to any danger upon the ſen from pirates or dried for uſo, ' v. 1 n 
men of war, aste common dangers by ſhipwreck, tem- Phyſicians condemn the too free uſe of cheeſe, by rea-' 
peſts, dee. Sr Af OST 4150” FH 624 "I * : ſon it loads the ſtomach when new, and | heats and in- 
CHARTIS Rzepnennis; in law, a writ that lies flames when old. e be adds: 
againſt a perſon'who"having charters of feoffment deli- | e country has its place noted fos this commodity. 
Thus Cheſter and Glouceſter-cheeſe are famous in Eng- 
CHARYBDIS, à rock in the ſtreight of Meffina, be- land; and the Parmeſan cheeſe is in no leſs repute . 
tween Italy and Sicily, much eſpecially in France. This ſort of cheeſe is entirely made 
pots... dot fweet cow's milk: but at Rochfort, in Languedoc, 
CHASE, à great quantity oi lying «rin they make cheefs of ewe's milk; and in other places, it 
wild beafts and wild fowl. is Enfield. is uſual to add goat or ewe's milk; in a certain propor- 
N „ i ene 5107 * 195 e I | * tion, to that of cow's; - TEL” SH N . 
A chaſe differs from a ſoreſt, inaſmuch as it may be in here is likewiſe a kind of medicated cheeſe, made by 
the hands of a ſubjett, which a foreſt in its proper nature | intimately mixing the expreſſed juice of certain herbs, as 
cannot; and from a park, in that it is not mcloſed, and ſ: : baum, mint, &e. with the churd, before it is fafhion- 
hath more officers. A chaſe is not endowed-like # foreſt into a cheeſe, ; r 1 
with ſo many liberties, as the courts of attachment, | | CxzBsr Runner; in botany,” the ſame with the = 
ſwainmore, and juſtice-ſeat; and cannot lawfully be lium of authors. See the article Gali iun. 1 
made, without licenſe from the king under the broad | OurxzsIir- Bac, that in which houſewives prepare 
ſeal. ko gee Shaot ent 15) 2th 24350901 and keep their runnet for making cheeſe. See RUNNET. 
CHASING of Gold, Silver, Ce. "See the artiele Eg. CHELIDONIUM Majns, celandine, in botany, a 
CHASING r & 114 genus of plants, with longiſh leaves, divided to the rib. 
 CHASTE-Txne, the Engliſh name of the vitex. See | into roundiſh indented' portions, of which thoſe at the 
the article VIE. [l | extremities are much larger than the others, of a bright 
CHASTISEMENT, in the manege, the ſevere and green colour off the upper · ſide, bluiſh green underneath, - 
ngerous effect of the ade; for when, the aids are given | ull of a po'd coloured juice, as are likewiſe the ſtalks: 
with ſeverity, they become puniſhments. See the article 1 om the boſoms of the leaves iſſue long pedicles, bearing 
Alps. an 3; ba 2 id dt. .f claſters of tetrapetalous yellow flowers, which are follow- 
CHAZINZARIANS,- ia church hiftory, ai ſet of ed by browniſh pods, containing flattiſh ſhining, black 
heretics who adored the croſs. Chaxus fignifies the croſs | ſeeds : the root is pretty thick at the top, with a num- 
in the Armenian language. They aroſe in Armenia in] ber of fibres at bottom, externally browniſh, internally of 
the ſeventh century: 052 $4 142 deep yellowiſh red or ſaffron colour. It is perennial, 
CHECK, or Cungex-Rol z, a roll or book,” wherein grows wild in hedges and ſhady waſte places, and flowers 
is contained the names of ſuch perſons as are attendants in M 3 | | we T0 Wnt 
and in pay to the king, or other great perſonages, as the | It is a very aerid plant, and ſtands recommended as a 
houſhold ſervants. | | F a ——.— aperient and attenuant, in obſtinate jaundices, 
Clerk of the Cen, in the king's houſhold, has the | when not accompanied with inflammatory ſymptoms, in 
check and controulment of the. yeomen of the guard, and cachexies, chloroſes, dropſies, and other diſeaſes. Half a 
all the uſhers belonging to the royal family,  aHowing | dram or a dram of the dry root in powder; or an infu- 
their abſence or defects in attendance, or diminifhing ſion, in wine or water, of a dram or a dram and a half 
their wages for the ſame, &&c, He alſo, by himfelf or de- | of the freſh root; or three or four drops of its ſaffron- 
| Puty, takes the view of thoſe that are to watch in the _—_— in any convenient vehicle, are directed for 
court, and has the ſetting of the watch,'&c. la doſe. Great caution is requiſite in the internal uſe of a 
Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's navy, is alſo the name medicine ſo acrimonious and irritating z more particu- 
of an officer inveſted with the power at the feveral | larly in acute diſtempers, in which infufions of it, made 
dock - van Fon ib e Gu eee that Jin vinegar, have by ſome been recommended as a ſudori- 
 CHECKY, in heraldry, is when the ſhield, or a'part fic. Among us, it is employed chiefly by the common 
thereof, as a bordute, &. is chequered, or divided into people for ſome external purpoſes ; as the deſtroying of 
chequers or ſquares; in the manner of a cheſs-board. warts, gg, foul ſores, removing ſome cutaneous 
This is one of the moſt noble and ancient figures. uſed | defedations, and clouds and beginning ſuffuſions of the 
in armory z and a certain author ſays, that it ought to be | eyes: for this laſt intention, the juice is diluted largely 
given to none but great warriors, in token of their bra- | with milk, being of itſelf much roo ſharp to be applied 
very; for the cheſs-board repreſents a field of battle, and | with ſafety to ſo tender an organ. va 
the pawns;of men, placed on both ſides, repreſent the ' CHELIDONIUM' Anus, pile wort, in botany, a ſmall 
foldiers of the tu ies, which move, attack, advance, plant, wich roundiſh, ſmooth, ſhining; green leaves, ſet 
or retire, according to the will of the two gameſters, who | on Jong pedieles, and ſlender procumbent ſtalks, bearing 
ae. the pangeblenst to Sort tg nd 3h -. bright gold-coloured ſolitary flowers; of eight or -nine 
This figure is always compoſed of metal and colour: petala, which ſtand in three-Jeayed cups, and are follow- 
but ſome authors would have it reckoned among the ſe- | ed by cluſters of naked ſeeds: the root conſiſts of flender . 
veral ſorts of furs. 2" „ ite 38 fibres, with a number of tubercles or little knobs among 
CHEEK; in anatomy, that patt of the face ſituated them. It is perennial, grows. wild in hedges and moiſt 
below the eyes, on each de. Wounds of the checks, if | meadows, and flowers in Aprfl .. 
{mal}, may be cured by the dry ſutute / but if large, the | The leaves of pile wort are ranked among the antiſcor- 
loody one muſt be uſed. See the article Su rung. butics, but do not promiſe to be of much virtue. The 
„ 1 1 6 A 4 . 4 / ? 
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roots are celebrated as a ſpecific againſt the piles: 


un ' | KC TP. 
: AENA, or "Cannes... in { antiquity. a nens 


amon the ancient phyſicians, containing two ſpoon+ 1 


a, the body into which the matter to be r is pro- 


: large receiver. 


cr a large door, to be opened when a crucible is to be ſet 


CHE 


they 
have. been ſometimes given inwardly, but chiefly ap- 
plied externally, in the form. of a 3 en or 


fuls: it was the fifth part of the cyathus or cup: full of 

oil, it weighed two drams, and ſeventeen grains. 

CHEMIN DES RONDES, in fortification, a 25 1 
between the rampart and low. parapet under it, hos; a 
rounds to go about the fame. ) 

_ "CHEMISE, in fortification, - the wall, with nien a 

baſtion, or any other bulwark of earth, 58 lined for its 

greater ſupport and ſtrength 1 or it is the — of the. 
wall from the talus to the ſtone- row. 

Fire CyEmise, a piece of linen- cloth, ſteeped it a 
compoſition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other com- 
buſtible matters, uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to an _— 
vellal...: .: 

CHEMICAL Laboratory, . or Elaboratory, the. place 
where chemical proceſſes are performed. 
Explanation of plate XXXIX. repreſenting a chemical 

laboratory, 

1. A reverberator: 
&e., with thirty-two long-necks. 

a, a, a, a, the receivers. b, b, ö, bz the necks of the long- 
necks, the bodies being placed within the furnace. . the 
fire: place. d, the aſh- hole. 

2. A large furnace, in which flowers of ſulphur are 
ſublimed in a great quantity. 

a, the fire-place. b, the aſh-hole.. c, a door i into the 
body of the furnace, by which the flowers are taken 
out. 

3. A melting furnace. a, h, two ſmall — to the 
fire - place, to be opened occaſionally, when it is neceſſary-| 
to inſpect the matter ated on by the fire, or to add fuel. 


* 


in or taken out of the furnace. 
4. A pelican, or circulatory veſſen 
5. A ſubliming furpace. 4, the body.of the furnace. | 


NA 


jected. 5, b, l, three aludels. Gy the Wr. 10 
6. A tubulated retort. blow H 11. 
A body and head. 
. An adopter, 4, a gas vent abe. fitted to its ſmall 
4 A retort. 
10. A melter's horn, or antimonial cone. 
11. A commodious apparatus for making, ſpirit of dul 
pbur. a, a large retort with a hole in its bottom. / a 
tubulated receiver, with the ſpout upwards. e, a glaſs 
mortar. 4a concave glaſs plate, with a hole in the 
middle. c, a gallipot inverted over the perforation in d. 
5, a crucible containing burning ſulphur, | 
12. A German crucible. ; 5 
13. A muffle. ry | 
14. A black lead erucible. 
A cupel or coppel. 
An 1 head. 
A blind head. 
An adopter. 
A receiver. 
An earthen long. neck for düiſtilling oil of vi- 
triol, &c. | | 
21. A furnace 2 Aeg &c. | 
22. A furnace for diſtilling harts-horn in quantity, | 
B, the furnace, containing an .iron Pat. c. an earthen 
head. 5, b, two receivers. 
23: A furnace for. filling x with a retort on an open 
fire, d, a coated retort placed in the furnace. 
24. A furnace for diſtilling in balneum mariæ. D, the 
furnace, containing an iron pot filled with water. c, the 


veſſel, containing the ingredients placed in the water. 


d, a glaſs head. c, a receiver. | 
25. A ſmall furnace for boiling ſyrups, Kc. 


26. A bene for melting, boiling, &c. M, the bel- 
lows. J. a glaſs ody i in a copper l Killed with water, 
placed * - the furnace. 


[es 


* 


f 
(f 
uUrNACE, 


| cular determined: eſſects 


furnace for diſtilling oil of vitriol, | 


| who: firſt. prepared brafs and dron tor che uſlof-man; 


ſame which, ſeenis: to be conſtrmed 


| ſome ſuppoſe that this was done by a miraculous 


| whom it has obtained the name of 


mutation of metals. And here it is to be obſerved, that 
chemiſtry at ſirſt had: only 


Raymund Lully, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van H 


| of the art, reducing it to ſimple and true ideas, and abo- 


it wete, high prieft of the law, and-ſovereign pontiff of 


A furnace for making pieit of ſal ammoniac, Ke. 


HE 


a8. An apparatus for — 
rmoniac, &c. in a diy form. % n fetort 
i, an adopter. h, a receiven? 


falt of fil 


in wt 
2744 att: A 


29. Aſandheatgwith is retoftiund beteiden 
P 30. Aicoldeftill;c: n the hend. oh . 
31. An open fur nate for extruſti 
from — & c. 4. ä — 


ti 


volatile 
. 


on an open fire: — 4 N i T1 y 30 
32. A futnace — Fw 
28 the ingre tents to be digeſted. , a blind, 
tet ranch e Toy "3805 


"33: Two. fille ane rigpratory, 
a, the. body of th En a a a Fbirhe 


ceiver. e, the body of the ſmalleſt till r 
2, a ſpout receiver for ſeparating vil from Wäter. | 
CHEMISTRY, yaw, is an art that tearhes u 1 
to perform certain phyſical operations, bye bodiey 
that are diſcernible. bn the ſenſes, or that may be t 
ſo, and that, are capable of contained in 
may, by ſuitable inſtruments, be ſo changed, that parti- 


tbe thence produted; and 
the cauſes of theſe effects hep Amt by the eſfecu — 
ſelves, to the manifold improvement of Ar W. 
If we endeavour to find the origin of this. art, ve muſt 
look back into the ahtediluvian world, whete it wag 
practiſed, as ſome think, by Cham, the ſon of Noah; but 
the invention is more com nly aſcribed! to Tuba Gan 


which he could not have done without a competent 
knowledge df chemiſtry. Pròfane authofs wfer it to 
Vulcan; and ſeveral learned men have made it appear 
very probable that Tubal- Cain and Vulcam were tho 

the great te- 
ſemblance between their names. The next: chemiſtwe 
read of is Moſes, whofeſkilL in this art is vient from 
his —— he puny 2-1. golden. calf, aud giving ĩt 
the people to drink; for the rendering gold table is 
one of the moſt dimcult aperatiohs in : but 


The. inyengidn. of chemiſtry is by others rf 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, an ancient — Ba Egypt, row 

Heretic art. 
From the Arabians, by whom the art wasefteemed:and 
practiſed, :it ſeems to have had the name of alchemyy 
but theſe people rendered it ridiculous by their extra 
gant ſuperſtitious reaſonings, and their pretended tranſ- 


metals for its object 
che bands of it have been much enlarged in ater ages, 
being extended to the animal and vegetable as wall as. the 
mineral 5 and the moderns have applied it with 
great ſucceſs to the preparation of medieines an 
the diſeaſes of the human bod 

At the declenſion of the Ken empi pire;; ehemiltry 
ſhared the common fate of the other arts, and lay buried 
and neglected till the time of our friar Bacon, by whom 
it was in a great meaſure retrieved. He was followed 


V wheres 


mont, and others, who ſpread the art in Spain; Italy, — 
Germany; and the two laſt eſpecially carried it to ſuch 
a length, as to render medicine almoſt wholly chemical. 
Lemery a Frenchman, Homberg an Eaſt- Indian, and our 
ingenious countryman Mr. Boyle, diſperſed the darkneſo 


| liſhing thoſe uſeleſs and impracticable circumſtances, with 
| which ſome of theip predeceſſors had deſignedly clogged 
its operations. But of all the moderns none haye made 
greater improvements in chemiĩſtry, or more judiciouſiy 
and beneficially introduced it into medicine, than the 
late celebrated — vrho is alſo the fulleſt and beſt 
writer on the ſubject, having given us the hiſtory; theory, 
and practice of this noble artin an erderly and fee cientifica 
manner. 

CHEQ, or — Gut: prince of e is, a5 


all the Mahometans, of whatſoever ſet ebe they 
ww See CaLieHn. 


' CHEREM, in Jewiſh antiquity, the ſecond and greater 
fort of excommunication among ithe:Jews, {> ”: 


the furnace, 4 a retort een in es e furnace. 5 a 
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CHERRT TRAM: eee e Oer, 
chkkr. 
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RT, among minery, denotes a kind of flinty 
— in thin firata in quarries of lime · ſtone. 
CHERUB, or CHERURIN, a celeſtial ſpirit, which in 
the hierarchy is placed next to the ſeraphim. See HIEa- 
v. f : | 
7 * ſeveral deſcriptions which the Scripture gives us 
of cherubins, differ from one another: but all agree in 
repreſenting a figure compoſed of various creatures, as a 
man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion. if 31 
CHERUBIN was alſo the name of an ancient military 
order in Sweden, otherwiſe called the order of ſeraphim. 
Tt was inſtituted by Magnus IV. and aboliſhed by 
Charles IX. It took its denomination from the golden 


figures of cherubins, whereof the collar of the order was 


compoſed. | | „ 5 
CHERUBICAL-HYMN, a hymn of great note in 


the ancient Chriſtian church. It was likewiſe called 
triſagium, or thrice holy becauſe the form of it was in 


theſe words, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hoſts, 


. 7 8 7 
ER VII, Cherephyllum, in botany. See the article 
CHEROPHYLLUM. | 
CHESNUT-TREE, the Engliſh name of the caſta- 
nea of botaniſts. See the article CAS TAN EA. | 
CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing 
an uncertain quantity of ſeveral commodities. | 9171 
A cheſt of ſugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen 
hundred weight; a cheſt of glaſs, from two hundred to 
three hundred feet; of Caſtile ſope, from two and an half 
to three hundred weight; of indigo, from one and an 
half to two hundred weight, five ſcore and twelve pounds 
to the hundred. (1454, F324 
CHEST, in anatomy, the breaſt, or: that part of 'the 
body which contains the heart and lungs. See the article 
BREAST. | Chis 
CHESSTREE, in naval affairs, a piece of wood 
which ſtands up and down edgeways, bolted to the ſhips 
fide : there is a large hole in it, through which the rope, 
called the tack, is paſſed, which is faſtened to the clue or 
lower corner of the main-ſail ; and when the clue of the 
fail comes down to the cheſstree, the: tack is ſaid to be 
aboard. Shipawreck, p. 51. in the Notes. -.\ IS 
CHEVAGE, or CHIitFaAGeE, a tribute of a certain 
ſum of money, formerly paid by ſuch as held lands in 
villainage to their lords, by way of acknowledgment, be- 
ing a kind of poll, or head-money. Ft 
CHEVALER, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe when 
in paſlaging upon a walk or trot, his off fore-leg croſſes 
or overlaps the near fore-leg eyery ſecond motion. 
CHEVALIER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a knight, 
or horſeman : but | 
CHEVALIER, in heraldry, ſignifies any cavalier, or 
horſeman, armed at all points, by the Romans called ca- 
taphractus eques; now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in 
coat- armour. Th 4 
CHEVAUX DE FRISE, in fortification, a large joiſt 
or piece of timber, about a foot in diameter, and ten or 
twelve in length; into the ſides whereof are driven a 
great number of wooden pins, about fix foot long, armed 
with iron points, and crofling one another. See plate 
XXXVII. fg. 7. | 31 
The chief uſe of the chevaux de friſe, is to ſtop. up 
breaches, or to ſecure the avenues-of a camp, from the 
inroads both of horſe and foot. It is ſometimes alſo 
mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, to roll down in 
an aſſault. | 
CHEVISANCE, in law, denotes an agreement or 
compoſition, as an end or order ſet down between a cre- 
ditor and his debtor, &c. 7937504 | 
In our ſtatutes, this word is moſt commonly uſed for 
an unlawful bargain, or contract. 1:49 
CHEVRET TE, in the art of war, an engine for raiſing 
of guns or mortars into their carriages. 


It is made of two pieces of wood, about four foot long, 


ſanding upright upon a third ſquare piece: the upright 


pieces are about a foot aſunder, and pierced with holes 


exactly oppoſite to each other, having an iron bolt, 


which being put through theſe holes higher or lower, 


at pleaſure, ſerves with a hand- ſpike, which takes its 


poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe any thing by force. 


! QUH3TI 


honourable ordinaries of a ſhield, repreſenting tub raſtera 


of an houſe, joined together as they ought to ſand: it 
was anciently the form of the prieſteſſes head attire: ſome 
o (on is a ſymbol of protection; others, of conſtancy 3 
others, that it repreſents knights ſpears, &c. | 
Per Catvros, in heraldry; is When the field is di- 
vided only by two ſingle lines, riſing from the two baſe 
2 and meeting in the point above, as the chevron 
oes. * 974 A 10 F 
.  CHEVRONED, is when the coat is: filled with an 
equal number of chevrons, of calour and metal. 
CHEVRONEL, a diminutive of chevron, and as fuck 
only containing half a chevron. 2:44 50 01 
HEVRONNE, or CHEVRON N, ſigniſies the di- 
viding of the ſhield ſeveral times chevron-wiſe. 9 
CHIAN EAR TR, in pharmacy, one of the medicinal 
earths of the ancients, the name of which is preſerved in 
the catalogues of the materia medica, but of which no- 
thing more than the name has been known for many 
ages in the hops e Mee 
It is a very denſe and compact earth, and is ſent hither 
in ſmall flat pieces from the iſland whoſe name it bears, 
and in which it is found in great plenty at this time. It 
ſtands recommended to us as an aſtringent. They tell 
us it is * of all coſmetics, and that it gives 4 
whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs to the ſtin, and prevents 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other ſubſtances that have 
been celebrated for the ſame purpoſoes. 
CHIAOUS, a word in the original Turkiſh, ſignify- 
ing envoys, are officers to the number of five.or ſix hun- 
dred in the grand ſignior's court, under the command of 
a chiaous baſchi. They frequently meet in the grand 


| vizier's palace, that they may be in readineſs to execute 
bis orders, and carry his diſpatches into all the provinces 
of the empire. The chiaous baſchi aſſiſts at the divan, 


and introduces thoſe who have buſineſs there. 
CHIARO-SCURO, among painters. See the article 

CLARo-QBscuRo. . 

_. CHIAUSl, in che Turkiſh affairs, officers otherwiſe 

called mutes, employed in executing perſons of diſtinc- 


tion ; the orders for doing which are ſent them by the 


grand ſignior, wrapped up in a black cloth. 
CHICANE, or CHICANRY, in law, an abuſe of ju- 
diciary proceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, to puzzle 
he Judge, or impoſe upon the parties. N 
| HICANE, in the ſchools, is applicd to vain ſophiſms, 
diſtinctions, and ſubtleties, which protract diſputes and 
obſcure the truth. - + | Hi ew 


CHICHES, or Curcn-Pzasx, the ſame with the cicer 


of botaniſts. See CIcER. 5 
CHICK, or Chick Ex, in zoology, denotes the young 


/ 


of the gallinaceous order of birds, eſpecially the com- 


mon hen, | 

Chickens, for two days after hatching, require no 
meat; but then it is proper to give them, for the firſt 
time, ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry and ſome ſteeped in milk, 
or elſe fine white-bread crumbs ; and after they have got 
ſtrength, curds, cheeſe pairing, &c. It is alſo very whole- 
ſame to chop green chives among their meat, which will 
preſerve them from the rye, and other diſeaſes in the 
head ; neither muſt they at any time be ſuffered to want 
clean water, fince puddle-water is apt to breed the pip. 
To have fat crammed chickens, let them be cooped up 
when the dam forſakes them, and fed with wheat-meal in 
milk made into a dough, and ſteeped in milk; by uſing 
this diet, they will be fat in two weeks. 

Cnick-W EED, Aline, in botany. See the article Al- 
SINE, 

CHIEF, a term ſignifying the head or principal part 
of a thing or perſon. 'Fhus we ſay, the chief of a party, 
the chief of a family, &c. 


CHiee, in heraldry, is that which takes up all the 
| upper-part of the efcutcheon from {ide to fide, and repre» 


ſents a man's head. * ood 
In Chikr, imports ſomething borne in the chief part 
or top of the efcutcheon, | | | 


on whom others depend. 


CHILBLAINS,- in medicine, the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called perniones. See the article PERRNIO. 


CHEVRON, or CHEVRON, in heraldry, one of the] CHILD, a term of relation to parent. 


24 | 


$'1 Dr. 


Cnikr- Loks, the feudal lord, or lord of an honour. | 
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but in lieu of them; crabs- eyes and claws, oyſter-ſhells, 


eaſt, by Patagonia on the ſouth, and by the Pacific ocean 


- millenarians. - See the article MiLLENARIANS. 


where exiſt but in thought. 


C'H'I 

Dr. Harris, in a treatiſe of the acute diſeaſes of chil- 
dren, takes them all to ariſe from the humours of the 
prime viæ growing ſour and Gn into acidities, 
which is confirmed from their ſour belching and dejec- | 
tions. Hence all that is required to cure them is to com- 
bat this acidity, which is to be effected two ways; by diſ- 
poſing it to be evacuated, and by actual evacuation by 


rhubarb, and other gentle purgatives. | 
In the firſt caſe, no ſudorifics or cordials are to be uſed, 


„ 
0 


egg-ſhells, chalk, coral, &c. but above all theſe, he pre. 
fers old ſhells that have lain long on the ſea-ſhore expoſed 
to the heat of the ſun. Children are very obnoxious to 
the aphthæ, or thruſh, ſcabby eruptions, difficult dentition, 
epilepſy, worms, and rickets ; for the cure of which, ſee 
each of theſe under its proper head. See alſo the articles 
Ix ANT, NURSING, W EANING, &c. 


CHiLD-BeD, See DELIVERY. 
CnilD BiRkTH, 


CHILDER MAS-DAY, or InxoctrxT's-Dar, an an- 
niverſary held by the church, on the 28th of December, 
in commemoration of the children at Bethlehem, maſla- 
cred by order of Herod. wr net On 

CHILI, a kingdom of South America, bounded by 
Peru on the north, by the province of La Plata on the 


on the Weſt ; lying between 25 and 45* ſouth latitude, 
and between 75* and 85* weſt longitude. But ſome com- 
prehend Patagonia in Chili, extending it to Cape Horn, 
in 57% 30“ ſouth. latitude... " 
CHILIAD, denotes a thouſand of any things, ranged 
in ſeveral diviſions, each whereof contains that number. 
CHILIARCHA, or CHILIARCHUs, in antiquity, a 
military officer who had the command of a thoutand 


men. 
CHILIASTS, in church hiſtory, the ſame with the 


CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or I CHELMINAR, the 
moſt beautiful piece of architecture remaining of all an- 
tiquity, being the ruins of the famous palace of Per- 
ſepolis, to which Alexander the Great, in a drunken fit, 
ſet fire, at the inſtigation of Thais the courtezan. The 
word comes from the Perſian, tcheble minar, that is to ſay, 
forty towers. 

HIMERA, or ChIM ARA, a fabulous monſter which 
the poets feign to have che head of a lion, the body of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon; and add, that this odd 
beaſt was killed by Bellerophon. Ihe foundation of the 
fable was, that in Lycia there was a burning mountain, 
or vulcano, of this name ; that the top of this mountain 
was ſeldom without lions, nor the middle, which had 
very good graſs, without goats ; that ſerpents bred at the 
bottom, which was marſhy ; and that Bellerophon ren- 
dered the mountain habitable. 

By a chimcra, among the philoſophers, is underſtood 
a mere creature of the imagination, compoſed of ſuch 
contradictions and abſurdities as cannot poſſibly any 


CHIMES of a Clock, a kind of periodical muſic, pro- 
duced at equal intervals of time, by means of a particu- 
lar apparatus added to a clock. | 

In order to calculate numbers for the chimes, and adapt 
the chime-barrel, it muſt be obſerved that the barre] muſt 
turn round in the ſame time that the tune it is to play re- 
quires in ſinging. As for the chime-barrel, it may be 
made up of certain bars that run athwart it, with a con- 
venient number of holes punched in them to put in. the 
pins that are to draw each hammer ; and theſe pins, in 
order to play the time of the tune rightly, muſt ſtand up- 
right, or hang down from the bar, ſome more, ſome lels. 
To place the pins rightly, you may proceed by the way 
of changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 43 or rather make uſe 
of the muſical. notes. Obſerve what is the compaſs of 
your tune, and divide the barrel accordingly from end 
to end. | | 

CHIMNEY, in architecture, a particular part of a 
houſe, where the fire is made, having a tube or funnel to 
ny away the ſmoke. | a 

The parts of a chimney are the jambs, or ſides, 
coming out perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, &c. 


the tube, or funnel, which conveys away the Tmoke; the 


ö 


E 


chimney- piece, or moulding, which is on the fore-ſide 
of the jambs, over tlie mantle- tree; and the hearth, or 
fire- place. a F { 9 4 | * 7 
T he rules for building chimnies are, 1. That no tim. 
ber be laid within twelve inches of the fore: ſide of the 
chimney-jambs. 2. That all the joiſts on the back of 
any chimney be laid with a trimmer. 3. That no timber 
be laid within the funnel of any chimney. —- 
The proportion for CHIMNIES. Wolfius direfts that 
the breadth of the aperture at the bottom be to the height 
as 3 to 2, and to the depth as 4 to 2. e 
In ſmall apartments the bteadth is 3 feet, in bed. 
chambers 4, in larger apartments 5, in ſmall banqueting 
rooms 5 E, in larger 6; but the height ſhould never ex. 
ceed 2 2, leſt there ſhould be too much room for air and 
wind, and the ſmoke be driven into the room: nor muſt 
the height be too little, leſt the ſmoke miſs its way and 
be choaked at firſt ſetting out. The ſame author adviſey 
to have an aperture through which the external air ma 
on occaſion, be let into the funnel, to drive up che 
ſmoke, which the internal air would otherwiſe be unable 
to do, þ | 
Some make the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's 
deſcending too eaſily ; but a better expedient is, to make 
the funnel narrower at bottom than at top, the fire im- 
pelling it up more eaſihy, when. contracted: at the bottom; 
and in mounting it finds more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, 
and therefore will have leſs occaſion to return into the 
room. ' h "A, . 
Mr. Felibien directs, that the mouth of the tube, or 
that part joined to the chimney back, be made a little 
narrower than the reſt,” that if the ſmoke be repelkd 
downwards, it may be prevented from getting into the 
room by this obſtacle. 5 7 80 
To prevent ſmoking chimnies, Mr. Lucas adviſes to 
leave two holes, or make two pipes in the chimnies, one 
over the other on each fide, one ſloping upwards, the 
other downwards; through theſe holes or pipes, ſays he, 
the ſmoke will eaſily paſs out of any funnel, which way 
ſoever the wind blows. | 1.1 
CHIMNEY-JAMBs, the ſides of a chimney, ſometimes 
ſtanding out_perpendicularly, fometimes circularly, from 
— back, on the extremitics whereof the mantle- tree 
reits. 928 
CHINMNEVY-Mo xv, or HRARTH-Mo xx, a tax im- 
poſed by ſtatute 24 Car. II. expreſſing that every fire- 
hearth and ſtove of every dwelling or other houſe within 
England and Wales, except ſuch as pay not to church 
and poor, ſhall be chargeable with two ſhillings per 
annum, payable at Michaelmas and Lady-Day, to the 
king and his heirs. This tax being much complained of, 
as burdenſome to the people, has been aboliſhed, and in- 
ſtead of it the window · tax was granted. | 
CIMqNEV- Pic, a compoſition of certain mouldings 
of wood or ſtone, ſtanding on the fore-fide of the jambs, 
and coming over the mantle-tree. 
CHINA, including Chineſe Tartary, a large empire, 
ſituated between 95 and 135 eaſt longitude, and be- 
tween 21 and 55 north latitude, being accounted two 
thouſand miles in length, and one thouſand five hundred 
in breadth; it is bounded by Ruſſian Tartary on the 
north, by the Pacific ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, andby 
Tonquin, Tibet, and the territories of Ruſſia on the 
weſt. It is uſually divided into ſixteen provinces, and in 
theſe provinces there are computed to be one hundred and 
fifty-fiye capital cities, one thouſand three hundred and 
twelve of the ſecond rank, two thouſand three hundred , 
and fifty-ſeven fortified towns, and upwards of ten mil- 
lions of families, which may amount to about fifty mil- 
lions of people. | : 
The principal commodities of this country are filk, tea, 
china-ware, japan-ware, and gold duſt ; of all which the 
maritime Rates of Europe import great quantities, ſend- 
ing them ſilver in return. f | | 
Carina-CHINA, in pharmacy, the fame with quin- 
quina. See QUINQUINA. | 
CHIinNA-Roor, in the materia medica, is the name of 
a drug, of which there are two kinds, oriental and occ!- 
dental. The two plants differ little or nothing in the 


3 . an 


from the back; the mantle- tree which reſts on the jambs ; 


— 


leaves, flowers, or ſeeds, but conſiderably in the 5 


0H 


and remarkably in the time of flowering ; the Chineſe! 
blowing only in June and July, whilſt the American pro- 
duces flowers ſucceſſively almoſt all the year. FG 

The root, when freſh, is fleſhy and full of juice ; as 
brought to us, hard and woody: it is very irregular, and 
full of knots. The oriental ſort, which is accounted the 
beſt, is commonly ſhorter, thicker, leſs crooked, and leſs 
knotty than the American : it is alſo of a much paler 
reddiſh white colour on-the infide, the American bein 
of a pretty deep reddiſh, nearly like that of biſtort : the 
outſide is of a reddiſh brown, a full brown, or a blackiſh. 
The greateſt quantities are brought over by the Dutch 
Eaſt-India company, in bags of one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds: the merchants in Batavia give the Chineſe 
for ſuch a bag commonly four florins, ſometimes more, at 
the higheſt ten. | | 
he beſt China- root is moderately compact and heavy 
when broke, not mealy or duſty, but cloſe, and of an oily 
or refinous appearance. It has no ſmell, and ſcarcely any 
taſte, or only a ſlight kind of aſtringency. 

Decoctions of this root drank freely, are ſaid to pro- 
mote perſpiration and urine, and have been greatly 
commended in the venereal diſeaſe : they do not appear, 
however, to have any conſiderable victue. 

Cuina-WaRE, or Porcelain, a kind of ware well 
known in moſt parts of the world. It is formed of an ar- 
tificial ſubſtance of a nature betwixt earthen- ware and 
glaſs. It reſiſts fuſion in the fire, when perfect, equally 
with the firſt; and bears, in like manner, a ſudden change 
with regard to heat and cold ; but at the ſame time has, 
to a certain degree, the tranſparency, and entirely the 
cloſe and even, texture of the latter. The pinciple on 
which the ſubſtance of China is formed is as follows. 

There are ſome kinds of earths which, being expoſed 
to a ſtrong heat, will, after ſame time, fuſe or melt, and 
acquire the nature of 2 ; while there are others that, 
on the contrary, reſiſt entirely the action of heat, and 
remain unaltered by it, at leaſt with reſpect to that de- 
gree which can be applied by means of furnaces, or ſuch 
artificial fires; the firſt of theſe kinds are called vitreſcent 
eartns, the others apyrous. Now theſe two kinds be- 
ing mixed together, in due proportion, they ſo operate 
on each other, that a matter, endued with the properties 
above enumerated, is conſequentially produced: for the 
vitreſcent earth, though it is prevented by the other from 
liquifying, ſo as to become fluid, yet melts to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to make. the parts of the whole co-here and gain 
a ſemi-tranſparency, while the other affords a body, 
which, not having any propenſity to melt, hinders a 

reater liquefaction of the whole, by abſorbing the fluid 
_— by the other ; and gives, conſequently, a proper 
rigidity or ſtiffneſs to the whole maſs when hot, and at 
the ſame time prevents its gaining, when become cold, 
that vitreous grain or texture which would render it more 
tranſparent, as likewiſe brittle, and apt to crack or fly on 
ny ſudden change with regard to heat or cold. 
he original kind of this ware manufactured in China 
and Japan, was accordingly formed by a compoſition of 
two earths: the one vitreſcible, which is called by the 
Chineſe petunſe; the other apyrous, or reſiſting the 
action of heat, ſo as not to ſuffer itſelf to be fuſed, or 
melted by the heat of a furnace, at leaſt without the ad- 
dition of ſome yery powerful flux ; and is called kaolin. 

The more perfect imitations of the China ware in Eu- 
rope have been, in like manner, made by the commix- 
ture of two kinds of earth. But others, where the true 
* has not been underſtood, or the proper ma- 
terials were not to be procured, have been formed of 
matter, prepared by mixing with the earths ſome vitreous 
or fluxing ſubſtances, not being duly adapted to the re- 
liſtance of the earth, the wares for the moſt part, (though 
ſome of them have been very white, and of a good con- 
liſtence while in the l for working, and capable 
ol ſuſtaining the heat of the furnace, ) have yet not been 
able to bear hot water, when ſuddenly ET upon them, 
While they are cold, without cracking or ſuffering a ſe- 
paration of their parts. 

The qualities of China ware, when perfectly good, are, 
to de very white and tenacious, ſo as not only to bear vio- 

*nce without breaking, and ſtrike fire: with the feel as 


| fore it be dried or baked, to be modelled or caſt with the 
g | greateſt nicety and minuteneſs, retaining the figure, tho' 


poured on it, while it is itſelf in a cold fate, without be- 
ing broken or cracked: to have a ſemi-tranſparent ap- 
pearance ; to break without ſhewing any grain in the 
divided parts, but ſeeming to have in them the even tex- 


ture of glaſs; to ſhine on the exterior ſurface, as if a 
bright poliſh had been given to it: to be completely fit, 


while the com 


fition is in the ſtate of a moiſt paſte, be- 


wrought into the moſt thin and ſlender parts; to dry af- 
terwards without warping ; and to undergo at laſt the 
baking or burning, without any ſeparation of the parts or 
flawing. If the compoſition, or the ware formed of it, 
be deficient in any of theſe particulars, they are fo far 
faulty : and by examining any pieces of China with re- 
gard to thoſe particulars, which relate to the finiſhed 
ware, the compatative or abſolute goodneſs may be eafily 
diſtinguiſhed, > * 

The baking or burning China ware is performed much 
in the ſame manner, as is practiſed by the potters for 
earthen - ware; except that it is done with more care; 
and that ſome expedients are uſed for defending the 
pieces from the injury of the ſmoke or duſt of the fur- 
nace, which would deprave the colour, or infect the ſur- 
face with ſpecks. 

The glazing the ware of this kind is a very important 
part of the manufacture of it; and has been generally 
found the moſt difficult to be performed. It is done by 
ſpreading ſome ſoft glaſs powdered, or ſome flux ing com- 
poſition, (either mixed with part of the matter, of which 
the ware itſelf is formed, or in ſome caſes without) on 
the ſurface of the pieces; and melting it there, ſo as 
when cold to make an entire covering with the ſmooth- 
neſs and ſhining appearance of glaſs. As the compoſition 
of the glazing has been generally kept a ſecret by thoſe 
who have the direction, almoſt every different manu- 
factory have employed one peculiar to themſelves; and 
few have — in forming ſuch as will we'l anſwer 
the end; as may be ſeen by examining the ware pro- 


duced, even by the naked eye, but more diſtinctly with 


the aſſiſtance of a glaſs that magnifies largely; through 
which the ſurface will appear covered with, as it were, a 
net- work of an infinite number of cracks, (ſome of them 
frequently not ſmall) that not only impair the poliſh, but 
give moreover a caſt of greyneſs to the colour. 

The painting and gilding China ware is much the ſame 
as in the caſe of enamel, except in ſome particulars ; as 
not only the ſame compoſitions for colours ſerve equally 
well for both, but the manner of burning or fuſing them 
is alſo alike, allowing for the difference of the figures of 
the pieces, and the number of them generally required to 
be burnt together. On this part of the manufacture, the 
value of the ware in genera] moſtly depends, though it is 
indeed, .properly conſidered, not a part of the art of 
making China-ware, but an auxiliary art employed only 
for the giving additional ornaments to it, being in fact only 
enamel painting applied to this purpoſe. | 

Compoſition for CHINA-WARE, The compoſition of 
the eaſtern or proper China-ware, according to accounts 
that have great marks of authenticity, is from two earths ; 
one of which is, as was before-mentioned, vitreſcent, and 
is called petunſe; the other a refractory, or apyrous earth, 
and called kaolin. . 

W hether the earth, called petunſe, is formed of the 
ſpar of lead, (as it is properly called) uſed in the Dreſden 
manufactory, below ſpoken of, or whether of flints, or 
ſome ſpecies of ſand, (for experience has ſhewn they 
will all anſwer the end, when they have no tinging mat- 
ter in them, and will calcine to whiteneſs) is not evident 
from any information hitherto brought to this part of the 
world. But the deſcription given of it is, that it is a 
very hard whitiſh ſtone, or of a grey inclining to the 

reen. 

The kaolin is clearly what we call the mica ; which 
is a ſoft, laminated, ſhining earth, breaking into fine 
flakes, with the leaſt compreflion, like the alumen plu- 
moſin; and glittering like ſpangles, when rubbed on the 
hand, or any other ſmooth ſurface; This is of different 
colours, ſome being of the pureſt whiteneſs, and other 
parcels of it yellowiſh and reddiſh, and very frequently 


int; but, as is ſaid before, to ſuffer boiling water to be | 


black, It is found in large beds, which appear, as it 
Were, 
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were, artificiall | 
not ſo frequently to be found as many other of the like 
kinds of earth, or has been unobſerved by the miners 
when they have met with it; perhaps from their not 
knowing it to be of any uſe. It was diſcavered in ſome 
mountains on the back of Carolina in great abundance, 
whither the proprietors of a work near London ſent an 
agent to procure it for them; but he neglected it for 
other purſuits : we believe no quantity has hitherto been 
brought from thence; and are certain there would be no 
occafion to fetch it from ſo great a diftance, if they who 
have occaſion for it would make diligent enquiry after it 
in our own country; for we have ſeen ſome that has 
been found in the Derbyſhire mines. | 

The preparation of the petunſe is by pounding the 
tone till it be reduced to a very fine powder, and then 
waſhing it over to bring it to the moſt impalpable ſtate ; 
which is thus performed : After the ſtone is rendered as 
fine as it can by pounding, or grinding, the powder muſt 
be put into a large tub full of water; and being ſtirred 
about, the upper-part of the water muſt be Jaded out into 
another tub; by which means the fineſt particles of the 
powder will be carried into it. 'T he water in the ſecond 
tub muſt be then ſuffered to ſtand at reſt, till the powder 
be ſubſided ; and as much as can be laded off clear muſt 
be put back into the firſt tub; and there being again 
ſtirred about, and loaded with a freſh quantity ot the 
moſt ſubtle part of the powder, mult be laded again into 
the ſecond tub as before ; and this muſt be repeated till 
none be left in the firſt tub, but the groſſer part of the 
flone ; which, not being of a due fineneſs, muſt be again 
pounded, and treated as at fuſt. 'T he fine powder ob- 
tained in the ſecond tub, muſt be then freed from the 
water, by lading off the clear part, and ſuffering what re- 
mains to exhale, till the matter become of the conſiſtence 
of ſoft clay, when it will be fit to be commixed with the 
kaolin for uſe. | 

The kaolin is prepared in the ſame manner by waſhing 
over ; but we have ſeen ſpecimens of ſuch as was ſo fine, 
that there was no occaſion for this or any other purifi- 
cation. 

From theſe two mixed together, the clay or paſte is 
formed : but it is ſaid, that the proportion of the re- 
fpeRive quantities is made to vary according to the in- 
tended goodneſs of the ware; the beſt being made from 
equal quantities, and the worſt from two of the kaolin to 
one of the petunſe. We do nat fee, nevertheleſs, any 
advantage ariſing from this; as at the ſame time the ware 
is rendered worſe, no ſaving is made, but the contrary 
effect produced; for we have taken it for granted, that 
the kaolin, or mica, is every -where more ſcarce than the 
petunſe, or vitreſcent earth ; and moreover much more 
fire, both with reſpect to degree and continuance, is ne- 
ceſſary for the compolition, where the proportion of vi- 
treſcent earth is ſo ſmall, than where it is in an equal 
quantity with the apyrous. We are apt, therefore, to 
believe there has been a miſtake or omiſſion in this part 
of the account ; and that, though the proportion of one 
third of the kaolin to two thirds of the petunſe may be 
right in the forming the compoſition for the worſe kind 
of China, yet the other two thirds are ſupplied by cal- 
cined flints, or ſome other more vitreſcent earth than the 
petunſe; which might be procured with much leſs labour 
and expence, and at the ſame time would require leſs 
force and duration of fre, than if the full proportion of 
petunſe were uſed. 

The Saxon compoſition of the matter, of which the 
China-ware is formed, is greatly ſimilar to that of the 
eaſtera, In the place of the petunſe, a ſtone is uſed, 
which is improperly called in the German language, bley 
path, or ſpar of lead. It is not a ſpar, but of a very con- 
trary nature, as the ſpars are calcarious, that is, will on 
calcining become lime; while, on the other hand, this 
is of a vitreſcent nature ; though it is ſaid no fire will 
fuſe it without ſome mixture. This ſpar is of a very 
hard texture, and of a light fleſh-colour, or pale whitiſh 
red, It is prepared by pounding and waſhing over, which 
may be done by the means above directed; and is then 
ready for compounding with the mica, The mica is em- 
ployed in the Saxon compotition for the other ingredient; 
and is likewiſe prepared by grinding and waſhing over, 
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when it is not in a perſect and pure ſtate : b 
entirely free from all foulneſs, it is onl 
water, till the texture be thoroughly bro 
e of ſoft clay. ; 
he two kinds of earth being thus ared 

the ſtate of a ſoft paſte, they are A be cer SES 
intimately commixèd together in one mal * which i 
done by rolling and ſtirring them well, after they * 
put into the ſame veſſel; and then kneading them, b 
treading with the feet, till a thorough union be wa. 
cured, When the compound maſs is thus formed, it iz 
made up in cakes, or ſquare pieces, and put by la ers 
into caſes of wood or ſtone ; which muſt be placed in x 
| moiſt ſituation, and left for two or three months, durin 
which time a kind of putrid ferment happens in the mix- 
ture, by which the parts of the different matter combine 
and form a ſubſtance with new qualities, not found in 
either of the kinds while ſeparate. This change ſhews 
itſelf by a fetid ſmell, and a greeniſh or blueiſf colour 
which comes upon the whole maſs, and a tenacity or os. 
heſion like that of clay, or the argillaceous earths moiſt. 
enced, which was wanting in the matter at its firſt mix. 
ture. If the time of keeping the paſte in this condition 
be prolonged for the ſpace of a year or more, it will yet . 
improve the qualities of it; but great care muſt be taken 
to avoid its becoming dry; to prevent which, if there be 
occaſion, it is very proper to water it, When, however 
the above qualities are found in the matter, it may be 
deemed fit for uſe; and veſſels or other pieces may be 
wrought of it, without any other preparation, unleſs in 
the caſe below excepted, 

There are many other compoſitions which are, or 
be, uſed for imitation of the eaſtern China- ware ; but it 
does not appear practicable, from any other inſtance al- 
ready known, to produce a matter indued with all the re- 
quiſite qualities from the commixture of earths only, 
without the addition of ſome fluxing or vitreous body, 
which may aſſiſt in giving them that tenacity and tranſ- 
parency which is neceſſary. The following compoſition 
however will produce wales, which will have the proper- 
ties of the true China, if they be rightly managed in the 
manufacture. 

Take of the beſt white ſand, or calcined flints finely 
powdered, twenty pounds; add to it of very white pearl- 
aſhes five pounds, of bones calcined to perfect whiteneſs 
two pounds; temper the whole with gum- water, formed 
by diflolving the gums arabic or ſenegal in water.” 

This requires a confiderable force and continuance of 
heat to bring it to perfection; but will be very white and 
good when it is properly treated. Where mica can be 
obtained, it is preferable to the calcined bones; and as it 
will form a paſte of kindly texture for working, a weaker 
gum-water will ſerve; the neceſſity of uſing which at all, 
tn this kind of compoſitions, is cafes only by the 
want of proper coheſion and tenacity in the paſte, which 
ſuch mixtures make, 

Take of the beſt white ſand, or calcined flints finely 
powdered, twenty pounds ; of very white tobacco-pipe 
ctay, or the Corniſh ſope rock clay waſhed over, five 
pounds; and of the whiteſt pearl-aſhes, four pounds: 
temper them with a weak gum-water.” Or, 

„Take of the whiteſt ſand, or calcined flints finely 
powdered, twenty pounds ; of flint, or any other colour- 
leſs glaſs, powdered alſo, ten pounds; and of mica, ot 
calcined bones, two pounds : temper them with gum- 
water ſufficiently ſtrong, to give them a due coheſion.” 

There have been ſeveral ſimilar compoſitions uſed for, 
the imitation of China-ware in the works ſet on foot in 
difterent parts of Europe: and among the reſt, we have ſeen 
at one of thoſe carried on near London, eleven mills 2 
work, grinding pieces of the earthern China, in orde;, 
by the addition of ſome fluxing or vitreous ſubſtance, 
which might reſtore the tenacity, to work it over again 
in the place of new matter. he ware commonly pto- 
duced at this manufactory had the characters correſpon- 
dent to ſuch a mixture; for it was grey, full of flaws 
and bubbles; and from want of due tenacity in the paſts 
wrought in a very heavy clumſy manner, eſpecially wich 
regard to thoſe parts that are to ſupport the pieces in dry 
ing. A very oppoſite kind is produced in another manu” 
factory in the neighbourhood of London ; for it _ 
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cat whiteneſs, and a texture that admits of its being | - The furnace and caſſettes bein prepared; the pieces 
modelled or caſt in the moſt delicate manner; but it is | of ware to be. baked muſt be diſpoſed in the caſſettes, ac- 
formed of a compaſition ſo. vitreſcent, as to have almoſt | cording to the moſt advantage; and then as many caſ- 
the texture of glaſs z and conſequently to break or crack, | ſettes muſt be fet one upon the other in the furnace, as 
if boiling water be ſuddenly poured upon it; which qua- it will commodiouſly; contain, leaving room for the fire 
lity renders it unfit for any uſes but the making orna- | to have free paſſage-betwixt the piles, and taking care to 
mental pieces. The works at Dreſden and St. Vincennes | put the cover over the uppermoſt caſſettes in each pile. 
in France may, therefore, be eſteemed" the only manu- | The mouth of the furnace muſt then be clofed ; and the 
factories in Europe, advanced as yet to any degree of per- | fire muſt be kindled, which ſhould be of wood, and aug- 
feaion ; though there are no particular advantages in the mented at firſt by/ſlow-degrees ; after which it ſhould 
ſituation of either of them, that give them any claim to | raiſed fo as to heat the caſſettes red / hot in every part of 
the monopolizing this art: and We may, therefore, hope | the furnace, and continued in this ſtate for twelve or 
to ſee ourſelves in time as much maſters of this as of alt | foutteen hours. It ſhould then be ſuffered to extinguiſh, 
the other manufactures duly cultivated and encouraged | and: the furnace left to cool gradually; and, when little 
with us. lor no heat remains, the mouth may. be opened, and the 
Manner of Formation of Veſſels, Figures, Flowers, or other | pieces taken out of the caſſettes, and they will be in a 
Pieces of CHINA-W ARE. T he various kinds of pieces of | condition to receive the glazings or to be painted with 
China- ware are formed by three methods, turning, cafts | ſuch of the colpurs as ate uſed. under. the glaingg. 
ing, and modelling : the particular manner of doing | || Compoſitron:;for, and Manner of glazing, Cuina-Wwanx. 
which being the ſame in this caſe as in others, there will The glazing of the China- ware, as was obſerved before, 
be little occaſion to be explicit with regard to t. is one of the moſt important, and moſt difficult operations 
Larger veſſels are generally turned in the ſame manner | in the whole art of the manufacture; and is, indeed, the 
as is practiſed by the potters for ſtone or earthen- ware: moſt imperfeRly practiſed of any, with reſpect to that of 
but where they are intended to be of very nice and ac- | the original eaſtern China. The method uſed. by the 
_ curate figure, after they have the , form: given to | Chineſe is however ſaid, on very good authotity, to be as 
them, they are fini by putting them into proper | follows. d nee £563. 244 
moulds. _ MEALIKE I They take the fineſt pieces of the petunſej;and heat 
Figures, as alſo — or ornaments of pieces, of the | them as is before - mentioned, by pounding and waſhing 
nature of baſs relief, are commonly caſt in moulds, which | over: but extract, by repeated waſhings over, the vary 
t 
l 


is done in the ſame way as plaſter of Paris is treated for | fineſt part of the powder, which, keeping fo moiſt wi 
which directions will be found under the article CasT- | the watery that the mixture forms a liquid maſs, they cal 
ING, But ſome detached. parts of ornaments, where | the oil of petunſe: with this oil they mix an equal 
no great preciſion of form is required, may be beſt mo- | weight of borax. They then quench a quantity of quick - 
delled or worked by the hand. a lime, and form layers of that and dried turze, which they 
Flowers, and other ſuch looſe deſigns, where latitude | ſet on fire when they have raiſed a large heap : when the 
may be rea to the fancy, are alſo moſt commodiouſly | firſt heap is burnt to aſhes, they collect them and the lime, 
modelled or wrought with the hand, with the help of a | and form layers of them again, with a freſh quantity of 
ſmall ſtick flattened at the point, a pair of pliers, and a | the furze, which they burn as before ; and they repeat 
wet ſponge. | > 14 | this five or ſix times: they then put the aſhes and lime 
| Where the parts of the pieces are very ſlender and thin, into a veſſel with water, adding ſome borax in ys ca 
as particularly in the caſe of flowers, if the paſte be not | portion of one pound to a hundred weight of the aſhes ; 
| of itſelf of à very tenacious conſiſtence, it ſnould al- | and they waſh over the finer part of the mixture, and 
| ways be brought to a proper ſtate of coheſion, by teniper- | pour off, at laſt, all the fluid from the dregs, which they 
ing it with gum-water: for the want of knowing which | keep together with the ſolid part waſhed over. They 
expedient, we have ſeen very coarſe work done with great | mix this compoſition of lime, aſhes; and ſalts, with an 
labour, and ſubject to frequent miſcarriages, where the | equal quantity of the oil of petunſe and borax : which 
whole difficulty might have been eaſily ſurmounted! by — — the matter for glazing the ware. 
chis means. | | I « Inſtead of the petuniſe, the ſpar of Jead uſed in the 
Firſt baking or hardening the Cu1na-ware. The pieces | Saxon manufacture may be employed for forming a ſimi- 
being formed according to the manner above directed, lar glazing, being treated in the Cons manner : and it is 
muſt be gradually dried till they are capable of bearing | ſaid the glazing of the Dreſden china is actually made in 
heat without cracking: and they muſt be then baked for | the ſame way. We queſtion, however, that fact; and 
the firſt time, in order to give them a due hardneſs to | believe the real compoſition is a ſecret, which has not hi- 
bear the glazing. This baking is performed in the fol - therto tranſpired: but if we cannot impart the method 
lowing manner: but before we proceed to the further | uſed there, with ſo much authenticity as we could with, 
particulars, it is proper to deſcribe the apparatus ne- we will however communicate one uſed in another conſi- 
ceſſary for it. Acderable manufactory, which excels the Dreſden in this 
The furnace for baking the China-ware. may be | particular. o Ito | | 
conſtrued in the ſame manner as the potter's kilns are | Take of the fineſt white ſand, or calcined flints, 
uſually built; and Windſor bricks, with mortar | of | twenty pounds; of red lead eighteen pounds; of pot- 
* Windſor loom, or Sturbridge clay, ſhould be employed | aſhes ten pounds; and of common ſalt decrepitated four 
in its fabrication; or where they are not to be procured, | pounds. | Fuſe this mixture in the manner. practiſed in 
ſuch bricks and clay as moſt reſemble them in their qua- the treatment of glaſs, till it be perfectly vitriſied, and 
lities. The magnitude of this furnace muſt be according | then having ſeparated the fragments of the pot carefully 
to the quantity of ware that is to be baked in it; but it | from it, reduce it in a flint, agate, or porphyry mortar, 
ſhould not be too ſmall, becauſe the body of fire may | to an impalpable powder; and then temper it with water 
otherwiſe not be ſufficient to produce the effect. to the proper conſiſtence for painting“. [ 
The caſlettes or coffins in which the pieces are put, |. When this glazing is to be uſed for any emboſſed, or 
when placed in the furnace to be burnt, are the next | other fine work, it ſhould be mixed with: a third of its 
. Utenſils, They ſhould be of Sturbridge or other good | weight of the ſpar of lead, or other vitreſcent earth, uſed 
potter's clay, with a third of ſand ; and are generally | in the place of the petunſe, in the compoſition of the 
made of a round form, with a flat bottom; the rim, form- paſte of which the ware is made, taking care that ſuch 
ing the ſides, being adapted to the height of the pieces | earth be formed of the beſt pieces of the ſpar, or other 
they are intended to contain. They ſhould, be all of | ſubſtance uſed; and that it be rendered of an extreme 
the ſame magnitude, as to diameter, that one may ſtand | fineneſs, by waſhing over. The deſign of this ad- 
on the other, when they are ſet into the furnace, in or- | dition is to weaken the fluxing power of the glezing; 
der to their deing piled one above another, as high as | which, if uſed alone, would run the corners and edges of 
the furnace will. admit: and a cover muſt be made for | the ſmaller parts; and impair; the ſharpneſs and ſpirit of 
cloſing the. uppermoſt. Theſe caſſettes may be beſt | the work. It is neceſſary, likewiſe, to purſue the ſame 
made þ turning, or en occaſion they may be formed in | method, in the caſe of pieces that are to be painted with 
a mould. | V& "or deſigns of a more delicate _ far the glazing, melting 
34 * 5 otherwife 
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otherwiſe again in the burning im the colours, would be- | work. The wall of the furnace muſt then be carfied 


come too fluid, and ſpread them ſo as to take away the | ten feet, in the fame dimenſions and figure as at firſt; by 
effect of the fine touches. JI is part requires only to be of one briekthicknef, ang 
The compoſition for glazing, of which kind ſoever it muſt have an opening in front ſufficiently-latge to ſuffer 
be, thus prepared and tempered: to a due conſiſtence, y caſſettes to be put in and piled upon each” otfier; ax 
muſt be laid on the pieces of the ware, after the -fir{ | alſo another ſmaller opening ſor lool into the furnace, 
baking, and after ſuch of them as are to be coloured 1 out ſmall pieces, placed within reach, to ſerva 
under the glazing have been painted. This muſt be as roofs for examining the progreſs of the operation, in 
done with a proper bruſh, or with pencils; if there be order to judge when it is perfected. This incipal 
emboſſed work or hollow s; the greateſt cure being taken chamber, or cavity of the furnace, muſt be mated 
to ſpread it evenly: on every part of the ſurface, and not a dome of the brick work, perforated'in ten bt twelve 
to fill or load the hollow parts which are very apt to col es, to afford ſu many vents to the ſmoke ; iof which 
le& more than their due proportion from the bruſh 'The | three: muſt be placed in the middle, in 2 triangular ſttod.- 
| compoſition ſhould be laid on the ware of the thick neſs | tion-: theſe vents or holes myſt have regiſters or ſtopples 
of two ſheets of writing paper, which, in caſe of nicer | of baked clay fitted to them, in order that any of them 
kinds of emboſſed works, is beſt done in two or three | may be ſtopped when the draught of the fire ſeems un» 
different coats, giving time for the one to he nearly dry, | equal, and one ſide of the ſur nace has more heat than 
before the other be laid on. When the pieces ate thus | the other. ::Over-this arched cavity muſt be raiſed” ans 
covered with the matter of the glazing, they are ready other of about uur or five feet in height; which may be 
for the ſecond: baking or burning. I formed by containing the oval figured wall ef the kur. 
Second Baking or Burning of the CHñ́ NA w AE. The | nace, and ending it by another dome of btick- work: 
pieces of ware being glazed, muſt undergo a ſecond bak- into this cavity an opening muſt be made like the mouth 
ing or burning, in order to their due vitrification and | of an oven, ſufficiently large t6 admit of the ſtoppers ot 
hardening; the firſt being only to give them a proper te- | regiſters of the vents or openings into it from below be- 
nacity and firmneſs to bear the laying. on the glazing: ing taken out, and put in A of 2 
but this operation being performed in a furnace of a | proper pair of tongs. In the middle of che dome the 
different ſtructure from the other; and which it is there- | chimney muſt be formed, by carrying up a tube or funnel 
fore proper to deſcribe in this place, we ſhall give dis of very flight; brick work, of the diameter of about fix 
rections for the conſtruction of it, before we proceed te inches, and the height of about three feet; ox, inſtead of 
ſpeak further of its uſe. = I | brick{work; this tube or funhet may be made of the red 
This furnace is compoſed. of four ſeparate'cavities, one | earthen-ware, which is at preſent frequently applied to 
above the other: the firſt of which ſerves as an aſh-hole, | fuch purpoſes near London; and will be a much be load 
and for the conveying the air to the fewel through the | to the furnace than brick-work, tough ever ſo light. A 
bars: the ſecond for à repoſitory for the fewel : the | regiſter, which may be made by a fliding' plate of iron, 
third as an oven or kiln for receiving the ware that is | ſhould alſo be placed at the vent into this chimney, that 
to be burnt: and the laſt as a vent for the ſmoke, in | it may be cloſed up, when neceſſary, and all draught'or 
order to preſerve a communication with the chimney, | communication betwixt the external air and the furnace 
and at the ſame time ſpread the flame and heat equally | prevented. The whole of the furnace above the bars for 
on all the piles of caſſettes placed in the cavity under it. | bearing the fewel, except the uppermoſt dome and the 
In order to erect ſuch a furnace, the following method | chirnriey, ſhouſd be built of W indſor bricks, and mottar 
muſt be purſued : but the dimenſions of the whole fur- | formed of Windſor loom or Sturbridge clay; ot, where 
nace may be varied, where there is occaſion; adhering, | they'are not to be had, of ſuch other kinds as wilt beſt bear 
nevertheleſs, to the ſame proportions. oh the force of the heat: and it would be a great advantage 
The ground plan muſt be firſt marked out, of ſuch fi- | likewiſe to point the chamber, where the fewel is con- 
gure and extent, that it may allow of an oval cavity, of | tained, as likewiſe the areh work and flooring ober ſt, 
which the larger diameter is fix feet, and the lefler four | with the fire flute. ee ben TOW 
feet and a half; ſurrounded with a proper wall of the | The manner of bak ing or burning the China- ware in 
thickneſs of one brick and a half. The area of this in- this furnace, is by putting the pieces as before in caſ- 
cloſed ſpace being marked out, the ground muſt be dug | ſettes, and raiſing piles of the caſſettes ih the kiln, or 
away within the circumſcribed ſpace, till a hole of the | principal chamber of the furnace, one over another, till 
ſame figure and dimenſions, and with a level bottom, be | the furnace be as full as it can well bear to be, leavin 
made, of the depth of nine or ten inches below the level room for the fire to paſs hetwixt the piles, and play wm, 
of the place, In the front of this hole a furrow or trench | them, as alſo to vent itſelf properly through the openings 
muſt be alſo dug, of about a foot wide, and floping gra- | of the dome at the top. Some ſmall pieces mult be like- 
dually from the level ground of the place to the bottom | wiſe. put in as proofs, which ſhould be repofited' in a 
of the hole: and it ſhould alſo be lined at the bottom and | cafſette, that has an opening in the fide of it, which muſt 
ſides with bricks or tiles, for keeping the earth from be placed near and oppoſite to the opening of the cham- 
breaking into it. The foundation of the brick-work ber before direAed to be made for examining theſe proofs. 
muſt then be laid, by raiſing, within the hole, a wall When the whole is thus properly adjuſted within the 
round the ground, which circumſcribes it, of the thick-'| furnace, the openings into the principal chamber, as like- 
neſs of one brick and a half; diſcontiauing the round, | wiſe that into the upper one for venting the ſmoke, muſt 
nevertheleſs, in the part where the furrow or trench en- | be cloſed, by walling up the large one, and luting a fire- 
ters. This wall may be built of common bricks, pointed ſtone adapted to the figure of them in the two ſmaller: 
with mortar made of lime and fifted aſhes; and may be the fire muſt then be kindled, and kept at firſt low, in- 
carried up to the height of three or four inches above the | creaſing it only a few degrees for twenty four hours; af- 
common level of the ground of the place; and then a | ter which it muſt be augmented, from hour to hour, till 
ſtrong frame with iron bars, for ſupporting the fewel, | it be raiſed to the higheſt degree that the furnace will ad- 
"muſt be fixed, bearing ſufficiently on the brick-work. A] mit of; and in that ſtate it muſt be continued for fix 
door and frame muſt likewiſe be placed in a proper poſi- | hours; by which time, if the compoſition of the paſte 
tion in the front of the furnace, for putting the fewel were good, the ware will be vitrified to the proper de- 
upon the bars; after which, the brick-work may be gree, and attain” all' the qualities above-mentioned to be 
again proceeded with, in the ſame manner as before, till | requiſite. But to be certain of this, it is proper to exa- 
it be a foot or fourteen inches above the bars. A roofing | mine the proofs, which, if found to be ſatisfactory, tbe 
ſhould be then formed of, as it were, ſeveral arches, ſo fire ſhould be ſuffered to decay, and after fome hours, all 
as to give as much opening as potfble into the cavity the openings into the furnace, and communications with 
where the caſſettes with the ware are to be placed; and the external air, ſhould be effectually cloſed and ſtopped 
at the ſame time furniſh a proper flooring for ſupporting; | up, to prevent the — of the caſſettes, 28 
them: to which end the * of the ſurface formed | the ware they e and in 
by theſe arches on their upper · ſide muſt be taken away, this condition the furnace ſhould remain tilt tie whole be 
by filling up the hollow part till a level be obtained, and perfectly ſo; for which two ot three days may be allowed. 
the flooring ſo formed be, as it were, a grate of brick- The ware may be then taken out, and will be fit for 
i . painting, 
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furnace: and if one | 
from an irregular diftribution of the draught of the fur 
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painting, where it is intended to be ſo ornamented: but -  CHINE, in ne manege; the fame with-a horlſe' 

chat there may be 4 greater certainty of ſueceſs, it is ne- ̃ * with a horſes hack 
ceſſary, in eonducting the operation, to ohſerve, atten- 5 ö 
tively, whether the flame and heat, before dederibed; China, ot it inbabitant [1/17 1n) 
ſpread: 1 and duly in all /the-patts of the 
| e appear hotter 'than the other; 


bone. Wed] 


. O 1 ei bolt ancrts:: LL L201 

CHINESE, ſomething belonging to the empire of 
1 207: {1 783 r 

': CHtn@sRn Philoſophy; The. Chine ſe ate univerfally 

allawell to habe ſurpaſſed all othet᷑ nations of Aiudiag ind 

their antiquity, learning, politeneſs, the improvement ot 


nace, one or. two of the vents, placed. an: a. triangular | the ſciences, a taſte for philoſophy, and their political 


manner in the dome of the chamber, myſt be cloſed, that 


the flame may be determined to paſs in a greateripropor- 


tion up the other ſide of the furnace j and if this do not 


ſuſkce, ſome, of the other vents may be like wiſt cloſed: 


- It ſhould be alſo obſerved, to keep the fire: as uch ab 
poſſible of one regular pitch; allowing, nevertheleſs, for 


the gradual augmentation z as otherwiſe, if it be alter- 
nately ſunk, and raiſed, it will be imptacticable to fort 
any effectual conjecture, with reſpect to the time required 
for „ operation. 1 to 1 S283 0 

Painting and gilding thy CHN A-W ANI. There are two 
methods of tteatment of the China- ware, with re to 
the mm the firſt is, to lay on the colour under the 

lazing z the other, over it. The firſt is the moſt expe- 
, "I becauſe it prevents” the lle and ex pence of a 


fluxing the-coJout;c Bat che painting before the glazing 
be laid on is only prifticable with reſpect to blue: and the 
browniſh or foul {ſcarlet red, hic is ſeen along with the 
blue ſo frequently in the Oriental china; the other co- 
lours being too tender to beat ſo long a duration of heat, 
and the fluxing power of the glaaing, without flying or 
ſpreading themſelves out of their proper bounds. 
The painting, therefore, thus made under the glazing, 
muſt be performed by laying on the colours after-the firſt 
baking: and for blue may be either ſmalt finely levigated ; 
or for darker teints, walker vitrified with borax in the 
following manner. — Take of white ſand, ot calcined 
flints, three parts; of calcined borax, of pearl-aſhes, and 


and then fuſe them till the maſs be perfectly vitriſied : 
when levigate them a ſecond time, and they will be fit for 
uſe,” For the red, calcined iron, or erodus anartis, may 
be uſed ꝛ and the caleined jron may be mixed with an 
equal part of any tranſparent white glaſs reduced to an 
impalpable powder. ſe colours, as the painting in 
this caſe is ſeldom intended to de performed with great 
nicety, may be tempered with water, and laid on with a 
pencil, as in other caſes, but as thinly as poſſible; be- 
cauſe, othetwiſe, in 2 on the glazing, it will be 
liable to ſpread, and ſtain the white near it. 
The painting, where other colours are uſed, being laid 
over the glazing, muſt conſeq be done after the 
ſecond baking: but as there is not the leaſt difference be- 
twixt this and other enamel painting, either with reſpect 
to the choice or treatment of the colours, it is unneceſſary 
to enlarge on an "particulars here. 
The gildiag China-ware is moſtlyiperformed by means 
of the precipitation of gold made 'with copper; which 


either before the glazing be put on, or along with the 
colours over the glaꝝ ing, if it be intended to be burniſn- 
ed. When the gang on China- ware is to be burniſhed, 
it muſt be done after the laſt burning, by rubbing with a 
rater of hes or agate, till a ſufficient poliſh be ob- 
tained...) 15H) wo n 350299 GSSbat Hude „igen 
CHIN-CQUGH, a convulſive kind of cough; which 
children are chiefly ſubje& to, proceeding from a tough, 
viſcid, and acid matter, lodged in the coats of the ſto- 
0 which when they vomit, they are eaſy for a 
ime. 9 38 matte dete fende Rel 547 Jo bt ai 
Sometimes this diſorder proceeds from a more dangerous 
cauſe, which is a certain ſalt: communicated to tender 
bodies dy means of the ait, uhich cdagulates itheilymphs, 
= which growing ſharp and ſtagnating, affects the la- 
nx, 107 1 $3492 0 | $1 23 t 
In the cure of this cough! particular care ſhould be had 
to the ſtomach ;/ and without a vomit; the cure can hardly 
be effected. Spermacetĩ in; broth is of excellent uſe t but 
by dleedings ant repeated purges this cough may be cured, 
without: other 'means> yt the milder cathartics ought 
here to take place: Dylnks and liquid aliments ſhould 
alſo be taken in leſs quantity than uſual. [et | 


third r fully anfwering the purpoſe of | 


4 


of zaffer, each of one part: grind them well together; 


is tempered with oil of pike, and laid on with a pencil, 


principles. And, according to ſome eminent author; 
they may diſpute the pre · mibence, in theſe partizulars, 
even grit ii the politeſt naticus in Rutope. 1 „ 
I eredit be given to theſe authors, the Ch inbſe hatt 
| philoſophers in the fut ages of the Wotldr A plan tf 
ſublime morality us current mon g them ſoon afterthe 
flood. Iſaac Voſſius, Spezelius; and 4crowd of miffiontiry 
jeſuits, who: have traveiſed / into? China to! propagate 
Chriſtianity, have given us this account o/ them ⁊ others 
2 Budæ us, Thomaſius, Nc. fpdak leſs favourably of Ahe 
Chineſe. The only -nidthod therefott of coming at the: 
real truth is tortake X ſhutt reviowof the titiſigs aſcribed: 
to them i but unhappihy it is a ntattet of doubt / bether 
theſe, are authentie, and the exactneſs of the tranſlation is 
alſe vety much diſputed. ene gt ng) 19 
The collection publiſhed at Paris in 1687 by the ſa- 
thers Intorcetta, Hendric, Roupewont, and let, pre- 
ſents: us with the Ta- hio or Scientia agg A Work of 
Confucius,: publiſhed: by hia d iſe ple Gemcus he Chic 
neſe philoſopher in this work propoſes to teach princes] 
— r- governing well; — — make$ to cunſiſt im 
that of knowing and iring all the qualities neceſſary 
for a — ſack a to — himſeif, ta know 
how to form his council and court, and bring up his fa - 
* 3 proper manner. ion t 2 e en 
Ie ſecond work in this collection ãs intitled Ch umyum, 
or, de Medipcritate in rebus omnibus tenenda, the golden 
mean; but contains nathiong more than may be met with 
in, Senscae aral. %% „f 77 
The thind is a collection of dialogues and apophthegms 
concerning vices, virtues, moral duties, and good beha- 
viour, intitled Lun-yu«: | noma 1. 1216 1 eu 1d 
The learned editors promiſed / the public the works of 
| —_—_ a:Chineſe' philoſapher, which mou Noel, aw 
miſſionary of che ſame company, performed in 171 1,0 by 
publiſhing fix Chineſe claffice, in which are Ns ted 
ſome ſtagmants of Mencius. We ſhall not enter into the. 
| diſputes which theſe collections have raifed among the 
7 Ns regard to their authenticity) 
The Chineſe chronology and philoſophy are nat v 
conſiſtent ! Foli, the ſounder of the empite of Ching, 
reigned, accund ing to them, in the-29544h-year before 
Chriſt; Ide Chineſe cycle begins in the 2647th year: 
before Chriſt, the gighth- year of the reign of Hoangti. 
Hoangti's predeceſſors were Fohi who reigned: 140 years, 
and Ninung who reigned 110 years, But, to follow the 
ſy ſten of Petayius, ; the birth of our Saviour falls in the 
year of the world 3889, the deluge in 16866 from whence 
it follows that Fbhi reigned: ſome ages before the flood: 
ſo that we muſt either give up the ——_— of the 
ſacred | writings, or that: of the Chineſe. Neither a 
| Chriſtian, nor. a ſenſihle European, will heſitate a mo- 
ment which to prefer, when hei-xeads in the Chineſe, 
| hiſtory, that Fobi's mother was, impregnated by the rain- 
bow, and a thouſand other ſuch exttavagant ſtories, Which 
make the epoch. of his reign uncertain, not withſtanding 
the unanimous teſtimony of a nato. e hb i 
In whatever age Fohi reigned, he ſeems. to have been 
rather an Orpheus or Hermes, than a great philoſopher 
or learned divine. For they tell us he invented the al- 
phabet, two inſtruments of muſio, one of twenty-feven, - 
the other of: thirty-ſix ſtrings. They aſſert the book Ve- 
kim, attributed 10 him, contained the moſt profound ſe- 
crets; that he taught the people, hom he had civilized, 
the exiſtence of a God, and the manner in Which be 
ht to be worſhipped. „ Dee emen lo 2b. 
| his Ve- kim is the third of the U-kim, or - colle&ien: 
of the moſt — Wy among the Chineſe: jt. is 
compoſed of whole lines hemiſtichg, or rather lines 
ſtopped at different lengths, the cumbination of which 
exhibits ſixty: four different figures. The Chineſe looked 
on theſe as an emblematic hiſtory of nature, the cauſes of 


its phenomena, the ſectets of divination, and of many 
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been for a long time entirely political and moral, if we 


. maxims. 


fucius. 


ture and its cauſes. 


other ſublime ſciences, till Leibnitz decyphered the ænig- 
ma, and demonſtrated that Fohi's two lines were only 
the elements of binary arithmetic. . 
The emperor Fohi tranſmitted his philoſophy to his 
ſucceſſors. They applied themſelves to improve what 
he had begun, to civilize the manners of the people, and 
accuſtom them to the uſeful bonds of ſociety. Xin num 
went a ſtep farther ; he taught agriculture, the virtues of 
plants, and the firſt attempts in the art of medicine. It 
uncertain whether the Chineſe at that time were ido- 
aters, atheiſts, or deiſts. Thoſe who pretend to prove 
admitted the exiſtence of a God, from the ſacrifice 
Ching · tang made in the time of a famine, ſeem to want 
fufficient grounds for the ſupport of their aſſertion. 
The philoſophy of the kings of Chink ſeems to have 
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may form a judgment from the maxims of their kings 
Yao, Xum, and Yua. This collection is intitled U-kim, 
the firſt book of which, called Xu-kim, contains theſe 
The fecond book, called Xy-kim, is a'collec- 
tion of moral poems and odes. The third is Fohi's lineary 
work already mentioned. The fourth is the Chum-cieu, 
or ſpring and autumn, This is an hiſtorical abridgement 
of the lives of ſeveral of their princes, wherein their vices 
are not concealed. The fifth. is the Li-ki, which is a 
kind of ritual, to which was joined an explanation of 
what ought to be obſerved in ceremonies, profane and 
ſacred, and the duty of man in all ſtations of life, under 
the reign of the three imperial houſes, Hia, Xam, and 
Cheu. Confucius boaſted that he drew from the writings 
of the ancient kings, Yao and Xum, the moſt ſublime 
ſcience and teſt wiſdom. | 

The U-kim is the moſt ſacred, authentic, and moſt 
reſpected literary hiſtory in China. We may look on the 
reigns of their kings, who were philoſophers, as the firſt 
age of the Chineſe philoſophy. The ſecond age which 
we are now entering upon, begins with Rooſi, or Li-lao- 
kiun, and ends with the death of Mencius. China had 
many philoſophers of note, long before the time of Con- 
Particular mention is made of Rooſi, Li-lao- 
kiun, or Lao-tan, who was born 346 years after Xekia, 
or 504 before Chriſt, at Sokoki in the province of Soo. 
They tell you he was an _ in the knowlege of the 
gods, of ſpirits, the immortality of fouls, &c. Till this 
period the philoſophy of the Chineſe was only moral. But 
now metaphyſics, a number of ſects, and various opt- 
nions, ſtarted up. | | 

Confucius ſeems not to have greatly cultivated this 
philoſophy, but held that of the firſt kings in higher 
eſteem. He was born 451 years before Chriſt, at the 
village of Ceu-ye, in the kingdom of Xantung. His fa- 
mily was illuſtrious, and, according to the Chineſe, his 
birth miraculous, for they tell us that celeſtial muſic was 
heard round his cradle; that two dragons gave him pap; 
that at ſix years of age he arrived at the ſtature of man- 
hood and gravity of old age. At the age of fifteen he a 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of literature and philoſophy. He 
was married at twenty, and his merit raifed him to the 
higheſt preferment ; but the luxury of a voluptuous and 
debauched court was diſagreeable to him, and he to the 
court. Being diſmiſſed from his employment, he retired 
into the kingdom of Sum, where he opened a ſchool of 
moral philoſophy, and had many diſciples, who were men 
of ability, and honeſt citizens, His philoſophy confiſted 
more in deeds than words, in actions than expreffions. 
His diſciples reverenced him when alive, regretted him 
when dead, and held him in ſo great veneration, that 
they inſtituted a kind of ſacrifices to his memory. 

N is very difficult to determine whether Confucius was 
the Anaxagoras or Socrates of China, as the anſwer to 
this queſtion depends on a great knowledge of the lan- 

uage; but it is plain from the account we have given of 
Ris principal works, that he applied himſelf more to the 
ſtudy of humanity and morality than to the ſtudy of na- 


Mencius appeared in the next age. We ſpeak of this 
philoſopher next, becauſe Rooſi, among the Japaneſe, 
is the ſame with Li-lao-kiun among the Chineſe, whom 
we have mentioned before. Mencius has the reputation 
of having been ſuperior to Confucius in ſubtilty and elo- 


| The ſect of, Foe then ſpread all over 
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inferior, with regard to moral rectitude and fimpl 

of heart. All kinds of literature and philoſophy — 
almoſt extinguiſhed by Xi-hoam - ti, who rei about 
three after Confucius. : This prince; whowas jea- 
lous of the glory of his predeceſſors, an enemy to men 
of learning, and an oppreſſor of his ſubjects, cauſed all 
the writings he could collect to be burned,” except thoſs 
wrote on agriculture, medicine, and magic. Four hun. 
dred and ſixty fages, who had retired to the monntains, 
with what part of: their libraries they could lon; 
with them, were taken and expired in the flames; wi 
the books they had preſerved : near as many, who were 
confined in an iſland by the arders of this prince, fear. 
ing the ſame fate, choſe to throw themſelves from pre. 
Cipices into the ſea. The ſtudy of literature was pro- 
hibited by ſevere penalties, and the books that 
were diſregarded, and not looked into, till the-pringes 
of the race of Han ſet about the revival of 
when it was with 1 N ey recovered ſome of . 
works of Conſucius and Mencius. They found xcopy 
of Confucius buried in the ruins of a wall, but this copy 
was half rotten ; and it is from this mutilated copy that 
his works now-extant are taken. 
The revival of learning may : ſerve for a date of the 
third period of the ancient Chineſe phi 5% Joi» uh 
hina, and, 
with it, idolatry, atheifm, an ſuperſtition of all kinds; 
ſo that it is 3 11 i — into which 
the brutality of Xi-hoam-ti plu theſe 
was not — to the falſe doctrines . — 
infected with. | | 
Three centuries after the birth of Chriſt, a ſect pre- 
vailed throughout the empire: of China, who imagined 
' themſelves more perfect by being inactive, and 
* the aerial beings more, by their inert 
philoſophy. Theſe, as much as in them lay, forbad the 
natural uſe of the ſenſes. But this ſea grew into diſ- 
repute on the appearance of the Fan- chin; a fort of Epi. 
cureans, who appeare 4 in the fifth century, and main- 
tained that virtue, vice, -providence, immortality, &c. 
were only arbitrary terms, without a meaning. This 
py is unhappily too palatable not to be received 
by the ulk of mankind, and is ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, ay it becomes more univerſal. 

The middle age of the Chinefe phil ' commences 
about the tenth or eleventh _— under the two philo- 
ſophers Cheu-cu and Chim-ci. Theſe according to ſome 
were polytbeiſts ;/ according to others atheiſts. The ſect 
of literati immediately followed thoſe of Cheu- cu and 
Chim- ci. This ſect, under the name of Ju-kiao, divides 
the whole empire with the ſects Foe-kiao and Lao-kiao, 
which are in truth no other than three different com- 
2328 of ſuperſtition, idolatry, polytheiſm, and 2. 

At length the Europeans carried our ſciences into the 
Eaſt; and this event is the epocha of the modern philo- 
ſophy among the Chineſe. The fingular eſteem with 
which they honoured the firſt Europeans who travelled 
into China, give us no very high idea of their ſkill in me- 
chanics, aſtrononiy, and other parts of the mathematics. 
Theſe Europeans were not men of any diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit, but ſuch whom zeal carried thither, to propagate the 
Chriſtian religion at the hazard of their lives, im unknown 
regions, which indeed befel ſome of their ſucceſſors. 
They were well received by the Chineſe ; ſuperſtition, 
Whom, der opened. aeg had, , e, aa 
ition; th ; ſchools, , many. diſciples, 
their "ha A was admired. The emperor Cham-by about 
| the end of the laſt century admitted them at court, learn- 
ed our philoſophy and ſciences of them, ſtudied mathe- 
| matics, anatomy, aſtronomy, mechanics, &c: but his ſon 
 Yong- Tching baniſhed all the, European- virtuoſi to Can- 
ton and Macao, except thoſe that reſided in Pekin, who 
were ſuffered to continue in that city. Kien-Long, 
ſon of Vong Tching, ſhewed-a little more indulgence to 
the learned of Europe; but forhad them to _ the 
Chriſtian religion, and even perſecuted his ſoldiers wh? 
had embraced it 3 though at the ſame time he 
the Jeſuits to'continue their inſtructions at Pekin. 
CH- PEAR, the name of a ſpecies of pear, of 2 Je 


quence; but at the ſame time is owned to be much his 


| lowiſh colour, and ſtreaked with red. * 
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' EHTONANTHUS, ſnow-drop-tree, in botany, a ge- 
| TERS the corolla of which conſiſts of a-lingle. 
petal, and is divided into four parts; the tube is ve ſhort, | 
no longer than the cup, and 1s talous; the, limb is di- 
vided into four extremely long egments, which are erect, 
acute, of a linear figure, and ſomewhat uneven ; the fruit 
is a roundiſh en berry; containing a ſingle ſtriated 
oe NASN. in medicine, a term uſed to denote the 
out in the hand or wriſt, See the article GouT. _ 
PCHIROGRAPH, Chiregraphum, in the time of the 
exxons, ſignified any public inſtrument of gift or con- 
veyance, atteſted by the ſubſeription and croſſes of Wit- 
ood was alſo anciently uſed for a fine : the 
manner of engrofling the fines, and cutting the parch- 
ment in two pieces, is ſtill retained in the chirographer's 


3 


2 


office. LS Eat 

CHIROMANCY, Farpuariure, a 2 of divina- 
tion, drawn from the different lines and lineaments of a 
,erſon's hand; by which means, it is pretended, the in- 
clinations may be diſcovered. | "AE 

CHIRONIA, in botany, a genus of plants; the co- 
rolla is formed of a ſingle petal, and is equal; the tube 
is roundiſh, and of the ſize of the cup; the limb is di- 
vided into five equal oval ſegments, and patent; the fruit 
is of an oval figure, and contains two cells ; the ſeeds are 
numerous and ſmall, n 
Cuno is alſo uſed by ſome for the black bryony, 
or tamnus. See the article Tamnvus. 

CHIRONOMY, Chironomia, in 3 the art of 
repreſenting any paſt tranſaction by the geſtures of the 
body, more eſpecially by the motions of the hands, This 
ode a part of liberal education ; 'it had the approbation 
of Socrates, and was ranked by Plato among the political 
virtues, 

CHIROTONY, Chirotonia, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 
ters, denotes the impoſition of hands uſed in conferring 
prieſtly orders. See the article ORDER. 

CHIRURGERY, or SURGERY, is that part of medi- 
cine which is employed in manual operations. 

The word js formed from the Greek, xp, the hand, 
and 457, wor Ne . : , 

Chirurgery is undoubtedly very ancient, but its inven- 
. tor is very uncertain. Some attribute it to Apis, king of 

Egypt, though, perhaps, on no good foundation. But, 
be that as it will, it is certain that during the firſt ages 
it was neatly the ſole medicine, and mage ng it pre- 
ceded phyſic in point of time, In the days of Hippo- 
crates, ſurgery was ſo connected with medicine, that the 
former was ſcarce diſtinguiſhed from the latter by any pe- 
culiar and diſcriminating name: and that Hippocrates 
himſelf aſſiſted the fick by manual operation, is a fact 
which cannot be called in queſtion. During theſe laſt 
forty years, ſurgery has been cultivated with very great 
ſucceſs. M. le Dran has furniſhed us with inſtructions 
which will inform the moſt. ſkilful proficients. M. de la 
Faye, the ingenious commentator on Dionis, has like- 
wiſe given us, in his notes; not only what his oon ex- 
perience and reflections have ſuggeſted, but alſo, as he 
lays, the opinions and obſervations of the greateſt ſur- 
geons at Paris; and indeed the frequent mention he 
makes of Meſſ. Morand, Petit, de la Peyronie, and others, 
are ſufficient proofs that his comments are an exact re- 
preſentation of the preſent ſtate of ſurgery in France. 
1. Garengeot's treatiſe on the operations of ſurgery lies 
under the diſadvantage of having been publiſhed ſome 
years fince, and before many of thoſe improvements were 
made, which are now univerſally known: it, however, 
contains ſeveral caſes and remarks well worth the atten- 
tion of a ſtudious reader. Heiſter's ſurgery is in | 
perſon's hands; and the character of Heifter is ſo well 
| eſtabliſhed, that any account of that work is needleſs. 
Nor need we mention the treatiſe of ſur ry, and critical 
enquiry, of the ingenious Mr. Sharp, fince the name of 
the author is abundantly ſufficient.—If the reader deſires 
à more particular account of chirurgical authors, we refer 
him to Heiſter's Surgery, where he will find a very large 
Catalogue of them, 9 | | 
_  CHISLEY-LAND, in agriculture, a ſoil of a middle 


th. 
- 


nature, between ſandy and clayey land, with a large ad- 
mixture of pebbles, _ 


+, CHISSEL, an inſtrument. much. uſed in carpentrys ? 
guiſhed accord. - 


maſonry, joinery, ſculpture, &c. and diſtin 


ing to the breadth, of 2 blade into half. inch chiſſels, 
quarter-inch chiflels, &c. They have alſo different 


names n the different uſes to which they are 


applied z as, 1. The former, uſed hy carpenters, &c. juſt 
after the work is ſcribed : it is ſtruck with a mallet, 
2. The paring-chiſſel, which is uſed in paring off the 
irregularities made by the former: this is preſſed by the 
workman's 
angles with the point of its narrow edge. 4. The mor- 
tice-chiſſel, uſed in cuttihg deep ſquare holes in wood; 


for mortices : it is narrow; but thick and ſtrong, to en- 


dure hard blows. 8. Socket-chiſſels, having their ſhank 
mayo with a hollow ſocket at top, to receive a ſtrong 
wooden ſprig fitted intd it with a ſhoulder, 6. Ripping 
chiſſel, having a blunt edge, with no baſil, uſed in tearing 
two pieces of wood aſunder. And 7. The gouge. Sce 
the article Guns. | | * 
CHITTING, among gardenets, is ſaid of a ſeed when 
it firſt puts forth its lender roots. A 
CHITUA, in the materia medica, a kind of lignum 
aloes, of a reddiſh colour. See the article Lionum- 
ALoks. CLAN * 
CHIVALRY, in law, is a tenure of ſervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform ſome noble or military 
office to his lord ; and is either regal, when held only of 
the king; or common, ſuch: as may be held of a com- 


mon 7 on as well as the king: the former is propetlx 
e 


called ſerjeantry, and the latter eſcuage. See the articles 
SERJEANTRY and ESCUAGE; *. 
A ſtatute of Charles II. aboliſhes all tenures by chi- 
valry, in capite, &c. and ordains that all tenures ſhall be 
conſtrued to be free and common ſoccage. 
CHIVES, among gardeners, denote the ſame with 
the antherz or apices of botaniſts. See the article Ax- 
THERA. | | 
Some alſo call the whole ſtamina of plants chives. See 
the article STAMINA. . ; 1 
CHIVEs is alſo the Engliſh name of a very ſmall ſpe- 
cies of onion; See Onton,  _... | 
CHLORITES, in natural hiſtory, 4 kind of 


jaſper, but almoſt as pellucid as the coarſer ethetalds. See 


TasPER. . | | 
- CHLOROSIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe commonly called 


even wives whoſe huſbands are deficient, | 
Various are the ſymptoms of this diſorder, as a feveriſh 
habit of body, vomiting, difficulty of breathing, and long- 
ing for unnatural foods; | | 
As to the cure, Aſtruc recommends borax, mineral wa- 


ters, electuaries made of preparations of ſteel, the martial 


flowers, &c. aſafcetida, aloes and myrrh, emollient 
baths, frequent evacuations, and exerciſe ; but above all, 


matrimony, | 
| CHOCOLATE, in cominetce, a kind of paſte, or 
cake, prepared of certain drugs, the baſis of which is the 

Cacao-mut, -.. paths 1 iN 
The Indians, in their firſt making of chocolate, uſed 
to roaſt the cacao in r pots, and having afterwards 
cleared it of the huſks, and bruiſed it between two ſtones, 


improved this method : when the cacao is properly roaſted, 
and well cleanſed, they pound it in an iron mortar, to 
reduce it into a coarſe maſs, which they afterwards grind, 
or levigate, on a ſtone, under which a charcoal fre is 
kept, till it be of the utmoſt fineneſs : when the paſte 
is ſufficiently ground, it is, put quite hot into tin 
moulds, in which it congeals in a very little time. 
The form of theſe moulds is arbitrary ; the parallelo- 
gramic ones, holding about'a quarter of a pound, are 
the moſt proper, becauſe the bigger the cakes are, the 
longer they will keep. Obſerve that theſe cakes are 
very liable to take any good or bad ſcent, and therefore 
they muſt be carefully wrapt up in paper, and kept in a 
dry place. Complaints are made, that the Spaniards mix 
with the cacao-nuts too great a quantity of cloves and 


es 


cinnamon, beſides other 1 without number, as muſk, 
1 amber - 


oulder. 3. The ſkew- former cleanſes acute 


the green ſickneſs, incident to girls, maids, widows, and 


they made it into cakes with their hands. The Spaniards 
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+ ambergriſe, &c. The grocers of Paris uſe fow or none of 


flower of which'conſiſts of one infundibuliform or funnel- 


fin; they have likewiſe cartilages inſtead of bones; and 


— 
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CHO | 


theſe ingredients z they only chooſe the beſt nuts, which 
are called Caracca, from the place where they are pro- 
duced, and with theſe they mix a very ſmall quantity of 
cinnamon, the freſheſt vanilla, and the fineſt ſugar, but 
very ſeldom any cloves. Among us in England, the 


chocolate is made of the ſimple cacao, excepting that a right-line. See Plane SCALE. 


ſometimes ſugar and ſometimes vanilla is added, | 

Explanation of plate XL: repreſenting: the manner of 
making chocolate. Do Sedo fell 
Te upper compartment of the plate exhibits perſpec- 
mn views of the different operations in making choco- | 
ate. | ECG g | 

Fig. 1. is a workman roaſting the cacao nuts in an iron | 
kettle or furnace. | 

Fig. 2. A perſon ſifting and freeing the roaſted kernels 
of the nuts from their huſks. | 

Fig. 3. A workman pounding the nu:s in an iron 
—_ | | | 

Fig. 4. A workman grinding or levigating the choco- 
late on a hard fmooth ſtone, with an iron roller, over a 
chafting-diſh of burning charcoal. 

Lower compartment of the plate. 

Fig. 1. The kettle or furnace for roaſting the cacao. 

Fig. 2. A ſpatula for ſtirring the cacao in the furnace. 

Fig. 3. The ftone, with its frame and chaffing-diſh of 
coals, on which the chocolate is ground. 

Fig. 4. The iron roller or muller. 

Fig. 5, 6, 7. Moulds of different kinds. 

CHOIR, that part of the church or cathedral where 
choiriſters ſing divine ſervice : it is ſeparated from the 
chancel, where the communion is celebrated; and alſo 
from the nave of the church, where the people are placed : 
the patron is ſaid to be oþliged to repair the choir of the 
church. Tt was in the time of Conftantine that the choir 
was ſeparated from the nave. In the twelfth century, 
they began to incloſe it with walls; but the ancient ba- 
luſtrades have been fince reſtored, out of a view to the 
beauty of architecture. a Mine eee WE-1. 

CHois, in nunneries, is a large hall adjoining to the 
body of the church, ſeparated by a grate, where the nuns 
fing the office. . 

? CHOLAGOGUES, medicines which purge the bile. 

Of this kind are manna, caſſia, roſes, ſena, rhubarb, 
aloes, jalap, ſcammony, Le. There is ſome reaſon to 
think that antimonial medicines act more powerfully on 
the bile than any other remedies, | 
” CHOLEDOCHUS, in anatomy, is a common epi- 
thet for the gall-bladder, the hepatic veſſels, and the 
common gall duct, which communicates with the dyo- 
TT: | 

CHOLER, or BILRE. See BiLE. | 1 

CuolxRA-Monzos, in medicine, the ſame with bi- 


lious fever. 'See BILIiouvs. | 


- CHOMELIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 


faſhioned petal, the limb of which is divided into five 
oval and reflex ſegments : the fruit is a roundiſh bilocu- 
lar berry, containing four ſeeds, gibboſe on one fide, and 
n %%VCV TT Tony 
HOMER, Homes, or OMER, the ſame with corus. 
See'the article Corus. to NN aint en 
CHONDRILLA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
compound flower of which is imbricated and uniform, the 
proper one 'monopetalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
and four or five times dentated; there is no pericarpium; 
the cup is of a cylindrical figure, containing ſolitary, 
ovated; compreſſed; ſedbtous ſeeds, * © 0 ID 
| CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the name of 
a pair of muſFles ariſing from the cartilaginous proceſs of 
the os hyoides, and meeting in the baſe of the tongue, 
2 they are inſerted”: th g pair is not found in all fob. 
S. dais © 1191. mot eee 19 K 5 
7 CHONDROPTERYGIL, in ichthyology,” one of 
the five orders or ſubdiviſions of fiſhes, the charaQters of 
which are theſe : the rays of the fins are cartilaginous, 
differing in little from the membrane that conſtitutes the 


the mouth is for the moſt part ſituated in the lower part 


in Scotland and France, and equal to ha 


extremities of any arch of a circle. 


| diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. * 


| proportion to the length of that interval. 


C HO 


CHOPIN, or Chorixx, a liquid meaſure, uſed 


the articles PinT and MEAasSurB. | $4 
CHORD); in geometry, is a right-ling connecting the 


Line of Chonps is the chords of a circle projected on 


CHnoRDs, in muſic, are the ſtrings, br li | 
vibrations the ſenſation of ſound. is tad, =» by Whoſe 
They are called cords, or chords, from Greek 
Xopd'n, a name which the phyſicians give ro the a 
in regard the ſtrings of muſical inflryments are ard. 
narily made of guts, though others are made of braſs o. 
iron wire, as thoſe of ſpinnets, harpfichords, &c. * 
Chords of gold wire, in har 1 yield a 


almoſt twice as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs: chords or ftrings 


of ſteel yield a feebler ſound than thoſe of brafs, as b 
leſs 2 and leſs ductile. Cs "IR "I 
'The tone of a ſound depends on the time or ; 
of the ſtroke made on the wr of the ear, by a waye or 
pulſe of air; for as that is Jonger * the tone 
will be more grave or acute: and ſince all.pulſcy move 
equally ſwift, the duration of a ſtroke will 2 
tional to the interval between two ſucceſſiye pulſes 15 
conſequently a ſound is more or leſs grave of acute, in 
| Hence it follows, that all the ſounds, from the loudeſt 
to the loweſt, which are Jr by cb ee br, 
ſame body, ate of one tone. It likewiſe follows, that all 
thoſe bodies, whoſe parts perform their vibrations in the 
ſame or equal times, have the ſame tone: alſo thoſe bodi 
which vibrate floweſt have the graveſt and deepeſt tone. 
as thoſe which vibrate quickeſt have the ſharpe be ble 
(one; | f + * rr * 
The number of vibrations made by different chord in 
equal times, and upon which their tone depends, may be 
determined in the following manner : Where B 
(plate XXXVII. fg. 8.) repreſents the figure which a 
muſica] chord aſſumes in its ſmall vibratidns ; then, as 
the tenſton of the chord is every where equal, eb re- 
preſent this tenſion, or a weight equal to it, & feRion 
of the chord perpendicular to Res th; _ V the force by 
which the mption of any point at M towards AC it 
celerated, while the cy to its natural ſtate in 
the circumference of a circle, whoſe diameter is 1. 'Biſet 
BC in S, and draw S A perpendicular to BC; from any 
point in S A, as G, draw QM parallel to B &, and MN 
* 


parallel to S A; this done, we ſhall have V = L 
t n 


. See the article ELASTIC Curve. If wg now ſup- 
poſe N to repreſent the weight of the chord, L its len 


the force of gravity, D the length of a given-pendulum, 
8 NN then, becauſe W=ngL, TT, 


N e 2 -vP 
— — 8 — 899 
Le and L=2SB, it follows that V =. Be- 


cauſe V. is as y, the diſtance of M from, A C, the. vibra- 
tions of the chord are ſimilar to thoſe. of a pendulum; and 
the time in which M deſcribes MN, is to the time in 
which the pendulum D performs half. a vibration, as 


7 D) VLIW, «+220 
4 ITE, 72 % THe D conſequentij the 
number of vibrations made by the chord, while the pen · 
dulum vibrates once, is expreſſed by m x A. oy which 


ſerves for determining the number of vibrations made in 

a given time by any given cbord. that. is extended by 2 

given weight; or for comparing the number of vibra- 

tions made by different chords in equal times. Thus if 

the weight P be the ſame, the number of vibrations is as 
| 


i and when the chords age of the ſame kind (or N 
is as L) the vibrations are as, F. If the chord be given, 
the number of vibrations is as VP: The ratio of m to 


ofthe body. | | 


1, or of the circumference to the diameter, enters hal 
rn N- ; 


4 * 


N * | nity 
2 H O f = 'H N O 
pref n of the number of the vibrations of the chord; |. CHOROBATA, or CnoroBATtts; a kind of waters 
and there ſeems to be a difference in this reſpe& berwixt | level among the ancients, of the figure of the letter T, 
the theorems by which the vibrations of a mulical chord, | according to Vitruvius's deſcription.” | * e 
and thoſe which are produced in the air by organ · pipes, CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a map bf forne 
or other wind- inſtruments, are to be determined: in theſe, | country or province. i 24291 
where the ſound is made by the vibration of a column of |. Chorography differs from-geography, as the defcription 
<laſtic air contained in the tube, the time of vibration or | of a particular country does from that of the whole earth; 
tone of the inſtrument will alſo vary with the length and and from topography, as the deſcription of a country dif- 
diameter of the ſaid column of air, and force of the yoice, | ters from that of a town or diſtrict. See the articles Gzo- 
which compreſſes it; as will bs eaſy to obſerve from ex- GRAPHY-and Topockarphy. 1 tos 
iments. * | CHOROIDES, in anatomy, an epithet of ſevetal 
If one body be made to ſound with another, their vi- | membranes, which on account of the multitude of their 
brations will coincide after a certain interval; and the blood · veſſels reſemble the chorion. See CHoRfON. 
ſhorter the interval of the coincidence, the more agree-  CHoRoIDEs denotes the coat of the eye placed imme- 
able is the effe& or conſonance to the ear ; 5 diately under the ſclerotica, the inferior ſamiella of which 
thoſe which are moſt frequent produce the moſt perfect | is called tunica Ruyſchiana; it is very full of veſlels, and 
-onſonance ar concord, as it is commonly called. When | coloured black. | 
e times of vibration, therefore, are equal, the concord | Mr. Le Cat, in his deſcription of the parts of the eye, 
is moſt perſect, and more agreeable than any other; and | maintains Mariot's opinion of the choroid coat, and not 
this is called uniſan. r 2 the retina, being the immediate organ of viſion. The 
If the times of vibration are as 1 to 2, the coincidence | retina, according to him, is to the choroid, what the 
will be at every ſecond vibration of the quickeſt ; and ſo epider mis is to the ſkin. 
this is the next perfect concord, and is what we common- | CHoRo1DEs is uſed for a portion of the pia mater. See 
ly call a diapaſon, or odave. the article Pia MAaTiR. Riots 
Ik the times af the vibration be as 2 to 3, the coinci- | Plexus CnoroIDes is a convolution of the membranes 
dence will be at eyery third vibtation of the quickeſt, | of the brain, conſiſting of an aſſemblage of veins and ar- 
rhich therefogg, is in the next degree of perfection; and | teries. _ 2. 1 — 
this is called a diapente, or fifth. If the times of vibra- | CHORO-FAVORITO, in the Italian muſic, a cho- 
tion are as 3 to 4, the caincidence will be at every fourth rus in which are employed the beſt voices and inſtru- 
of the lefler ; and this is called the diateſſaron, or fourth. ments to fing the recitatives, play the ritornellos, &c. It 
But this and the next which. follow in order, are not ſo | is otherwiſe called the little chorus, or choro recitante. 
agreeable and pleaſant to the judiciaus car, and are there- | CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one or more perſons 
= called imperfect concords. preſent on the ſtage ef. the repreſentation, and ſup- 
Cnoxp, Corda, in anatomy, a little nerve compoſed | poſed to be by-ſtanders, without any ſhare in the action. 
by a combination of ramuli of the fifth and feventh pairs, Tragedy in its origin was no more than a fingle chorus, 
and extended in the manner of a chord, under the mem- | who trod the ſtage alone, and without any actors, ſin ing 
brane of the drum of the ear. See the article Tymea- | dithyranibics or hymns in honour of Bacchus, Theſpis, 
NUM. : | to relieve the chorus, added an actor, who rehearſed the 
CHORDEE, in medicine and ſurgery, a ſymptom at- adventures of ſome of their heroes; and Æſchylus, find- 
2 a ganorrhœa, conſiſti in 2 violent pain under Ing 2a ſingle perſon too dry an entertainment, added a ſe- 
e freaum,, and along the duct of the urethra, during | cond, at the ſame time reducing the ſinging of the chorus, 
the erection of the penis, which is incurvated downwards. to make more room for the recitation. But whenonce tra- 
Theſe erections are; frequent and involuntary. gedy rr farmed, the recitative, which at firſt was 
The chordee being a ſqueezing of the corroded urethra intende only as an acceſſory part to give the chorus a 
between the cavernous bodies, and the erection being ex- breathing- time, became a principal part of the tragedy. 
cited by the — matter of a gonorrhœa, the cure At length, however, the chorus became inſerted and in- 
is to be performed hy preſerving the urethra from being coxporated into the action: ſometimes it was to ſpeak, 
corroded, or by ſuppreſſing the erection, by which means and then their chief, whom they called coryphæus, ſpoke 
the preſfure of the urethra will be prevented. The firſt | in behalf of the reſt: the finging was performed by the 
may be effected by mild diuretics, ſoftening: emulſions, | whole company; fo that when the ooryphæus ſtruck into 
and cooling injections ; but the laſt can only be per- a ſong, the chorus immediately joined him. 
formed by. thoſe'means. that give the moſt ſudden check The chorus fometimes, alſo joined the actors in the 
to the ſwelling of the penis, fuck as immerſion in cold | courſe: of the repreſentation, with their plaints and la- 
water: 7,13 . 1% Un 642 mentations, on account of any unhappy accidents that kl 
It has been found by experience,: that rubbing! a mer- | befel them: but the proper function, and that for which AA. 
curial ointment into the part affected, and along the duct it ſeemed-chiefly retained, was to ſhew the intervals of 177 
of the urethra, has done gonſiderable ſervice: in this com- the acts: while the actors were behind the ſcenes, the 
., e ene © HON |] chorus engaged the ſpectators; their ſongs uſually turned 
CHOREA SANCTI Vit, ST, Vitus's Darcs, in on what was exhibited, and were not to contain any 
medicine. Seg the article Virus's Dance. thing but what was ſuited to the ſubject, and had a na- 
CHOREHSCOPUS, or CounTRyY-BisHoP, an af. | tural connection with it; ſo that the chorus concurred 
ſiſtant to a-biſhop; firſt introduced into the church when with the actors for Woes the action. In the modern 
the dioceſes became enlarged by the converſion of the pa- | tragedies the chorus is laid aſide, and the fiddles ſupply its 
Sans in the country, and villages at a diſtance from the place. Mr. Dacier looks on this retrenchment as of ill 
mother- church. 1 | -- +», | conſequence, and thinks it robs tragedy of a great part of 
CHOREBISCOBUS. is:alſo.the.name of a dignity in ſome | its luſtre ; he therefore judges. it neceſlary to re-eſtabliſh 
cathedrals in Germany, ſigniſying the ſame with chori- it, not only on account of the regularity of the piece, but 
epiſcopus, or biſhop of the choir. The-firſt chanter in | allo: to correct, by prudent and virtuous reflections, any 
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the church of Cologne is called chori-epiſcopus. extravagancies that might fall from the mouths of the 
a CHOREUS, in ancient poetry, the, ſame with tro- actors, when under any violent paſſion. | 
hæus or trochee. See the article TROch ERS. | Mr. Dacier obſerved alſo, that there was a chorus, or 


CHORIAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of grex, in the ancient comedy; but this is ſuppreſſed in the 
four ſyllables, whbereof-the firſt and laſt are long, and the | new comedy, becauſe it was uſed to reprove vices by at- 
two middle ones are-ſhort; or, which is the ſame thing, | tacking particular perfons ; as the chorus of the tragedy 
it is made up of a trochæus and iambus: ſuch is the word was laid aſide to Fire the greater probability to thoſe kind 
nobilitas. | of intrigues which require verſes | us 

CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior membrane Chokus, in muſic, is when, at certain periods of a 
Which inveſts the ſctus in the uterus: it is thick, ſpongy, | ſong, the whole company are to join the fingers in re- 
villoſe, and furniſhed with a vaſt apparatus of blood- | peating certain couplets or veſſels. | 
veſſels. It is -contiguous to the -uterus, and is ſeparable | The word chorus, is often placed in Italian 


muſic, 


into two membranes or parts. | inflead of tutti, or. da capella, which mean the grand 
| n 4 I . 
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chorus. When after chorus we meet with 1 or primo, 
we muſt underſtand that it is to be played in the firſt- 
chorus; if 2, II“, or ſeconds, in the ſecond ; and, con- 
ſequently, that the compoſition is for eight voices or dit- 
ferent parts. | : 

CHOSE, in the common law, is uſed with various 
epithets : as, | {85-1 

CHost in Action is an incorporeal thing, and only a 
right, as an annuity, bond, covenant, &c. and generally 
all cauſes of ſuit, for any duty or wrong, are accounted 
choſes in action. 

Choſes in action may be alſo called choſes in ſuſpence, 
as having no real exiſtence, and not being properly in 
our poſſeſſion. n 
Cos Loc Al is any thing that is annexed to a place, 
ſuch as a mill, &c. | | 

Cnose TRANsITORY, ſomething moveable, and which 
may be taken away, or carried from place to place. 

CHOUAN, in commerce, the Levant name for the 
ſeed of a ſpecies of ſantolina, known among us by that of 
carmine-ſeed, from its being often uſed in the preparation 
of that drug. 

CHOUGH, or Coxnisn CHoucn, in ornithology, 
a ſpecies of corvus, otherwiſe called coracias. See the ar- 
ticles Coxvus and CoRACIAS. 

CHRISM, xp:ops, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and 
uſed in the Romiſh and Greek churches in the admini- 
ſtration of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, and ex- 
treme unction. 

CHRALIsM-PENcE, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop 
by the pariſh clergy for their chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter 
for the enſuing year: this was afterwards condemned as 
ſimonaical. ö | 

CHRIST, Xpr5@, an appellation uſually given to our 
Saviour, anſwering exactly to the Hebrew Meſſiah, and 
ſignifying one that is anointed. See MESSAR. 

Order of CHRIST, a military order, founded by Dio- 
nyſius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles againſt 
the Moors. 

The arms of this order are gules, a patriarchal croſs, 
charged with another croſs argent: they had their reſi- 
dence at firſt at Caſtromarin, afterward they, removed to 
the city of Thomar, as being nearer to the Moors of An- 
daluſia and Eſtremadura. 

CHRIST is alſo the name of a military order in Livonia, 
inſtituted in 1205, by Albert biſhop of Riga. The end 
of this inſtitution was to defend the new Chriſtians, who 
were converted eyery day in Livonia, but were perſecuted 
by the heathens. They wore on their cloaks a ſword 
with a croſs over it, whence they were alſo denominated 
Brothers of the Sword: 

CnrIsT-THoORN, in botany, a name given to the pa- 
liurus, a ſpecies of rhamnus. See the article RHaMmnus. 

CHRISTENING, denotes the ſame with baptiſm, See 
the article BAPTISM. 

CHRISTIAN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething belong- 
ing to Chriſt. ; age, 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION, that inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, 

If we examine the nature and tendency of the religion 
itſelf which was taught by Chriſt, and by the apoſtles in 
his name, we ſhall find it to be worthy of God. It re- 
taineth all the excellencies of the Old Teſtament revela- 
tion; for our Saviour came not to deſtroy the law and the 
prophets, but to fulfil them, and carry the ſcheme of reli- 

ion there laid down to a ſtil] higher degree of excellency, 

he idea given us of God, of his incomparable perfec- 
tions, and of his governing providence, as extending to 
all his creatures, particularly towards mankind, is the 
nobleſt that can be conceived, and the moſt proper to 
produce worthy affections and diſpoſitions towards him. 
Great care is eſpecially taken to inſtru us to form juſt 
notions of God's illuſtrious moral excellencies, of his 
wiſdom, his faithfulneſs and truth, his impartial juſtice, 
and righteouſneſs, and ſpotleſs purity ; but, above all, of 
his goodneſs and love to mankind, of which the goſpel 
contains and exhibits the moſt glorious and attractive 
diſcoveries and diſplays that were ever made to the world. 
The exceeding riches of the divine grace and mercy are 
repreſented in the moſt engaging manner. Pardon and 
ſalvation are freely offered upon the moſt gracious terms; 
the very chief of ſinners are invited, and the ſtrongeſt 


CHR 


them upon their ſincere fepentance and reformition 
and at the ſame time, to prevent an abuſe of this; the m 
ſtriking repreſentations are made of God's juſt wrath and 
diſpleaſure, againſt thoſe that obſtinately go on in pre- 
lumptuous fin and diſobedience. It is eſpecially the 
glory of the goſpel, that the great realities of an-utiſee 
eternal world are there ſet in the moſt clear and one; 
light there are clearer diſcoveries made, and far ftronoot 
aſſurances given, of that future life and immortali 
| ity, than 
hw 2 given to ire _— mn 
As to the precepts of Chriſtianity, they are unaneſtis 
ably holy and excellent. The —.5 Aera 1 err 
in all its juſt and noble extent, as taking in the whole 
of our duty towards God, our neighbours, and ourſelyss" 
As to piety towards God, the — there given of it is 
venerable, amiable, and engaging ; we are required tg 
fear God, but it is not with a ſervile horror, ſuch as ſuper 
ſtition inſpires, but with a filial reverence. We are gi 
rected and encouraged to addreſs ourſelves to him as our 
rr Father through Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of his love, 
and in his name to offer up our prayers and praiſes, our 
confeſſions and thankſgivings, with the profoundeſt hu. 
mility becoming creatures deeply ſenſible of their awg' 
unworthineſs, and yet with an ingenuous affiance, h 
and joy. We are to yield the moll-unteſdread ſubmiſſion 
to God as our ſovereign Lord, our moſt wiſe and gracious 
governor, and moſt righteous benefactor; to re ign our 
ſelves to his diſpoſal, and acquieſce in his providential 
diſpenſations, as being perſuaded that he ordereth 
things really for the beſt; to walk continually as in his 
ſight, and with regard to his approbation, ſetting him be- 
fore us as our great all-ſeeing witneſs and judge, our 
chiefeſt good and higheſt end. Above all, we are re- 
quired to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
mind, and ſtrength, and to ſhew that we love him by 
keeping his commandments, by aſpiring after a confor- 
mity to him in his imitable perfections, and by endeaygur- 
ing, as far as we are able, to glorify him in the world. 
As to the external worſhip of God, according to the idea 
given of it in the New Teſtament, it is pure and ſpiritual, 
and hath a noble ſimplicity in it. The numerous Ates 
of the Moſaical diſpenſation, which, though wiſely ſuited 
to that time and ſtate, were marks of the mperfortion af | 
that eeconomy,. are now aboliſhed. The ordinances of 
Chriſtianity, as preſcribed in the goſpel, are few in num? 
ber, eaſy of obſervation, and noble in their uſe and fig 
nificancy. e. 
Not only doth Chriſtianity give the moſt excellent di- 
rections as to the duty we more immediately owe to God, 
but a mighty ſtreſs is there laid upon all ſocial duties 
ſocial virtues, which it hath a manifeſt tendency to pro 
mote and improve. The conſtant. exerciſe of julliee, 
righteouſneſs, and fidelity, is moſt expreſsly enjoined” 
the rendering to all their dues, and a diligent difcharge 
of the duties of our ſeveral ſtations and relations, is bound 
upon us, not merely by civil conſiderations, but as a he- 
ceſlary part of religion. But what ought eſpecially to te- 
commend Chriſtianity is, that a true and extenſive bene- 
volence is there carried to the nobleſt height; it 
ſtrengthens the natural ties of humanity, and adds other 
ſacred and moſt engaging ties to bind us ſtill more ſtrongly 
to one another. e are taught to love our neighbours” 
as ourſelves, to rejoice in their happineſs, and endeavour- 
to promote it; to de good to all as far as we have oppor” 
tunity; yea, even to extend our benevolence to our ene- 
mies themſelves, and to thoſe that have injured us; and 
to be ready to render good for evil, and overcome evil 
with good. It tends to diſcountenance and fuppreſs that 
malice and envy, hatred and revenge; thoſe boiſterous 
angry paſſions, and malevolent affeQiens and diſpofitions, 
which have done ſo much miſchief in the world. 8 
As to the exerciſe of ſelf-government, Chriſtianity is 
manifeſtly deſigned to improve and perfect human nature. 
It teaches us not only to regulate the outward actions, 
but the inward affections and diſpoſitions of the ſoul; o 
labour after real purity of heart, ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cerity, as that without which no outward appearances can 
be 2 in the ſight of God. It ſtrikes at the root of | 


| poflible aſſurances given of God's feadinh; 0 | 


all our diſorders and corruptions, by obli ** to correct 


and regulate that inordinate ſelf- love, w cauſes us to 
center 


| our views in ourſelves, in ouf own pleaſute, or 
— — intereſt, and b inſtructin us to mortify Jed 
ſubdue our ſenſual apperites and inclinations. It is de- 
ned to aſſert the dominion of the rational and moral 
wers over the inferior part of our nature, of the ſpitit 
over the fleſh, which alone can lay a juſt foundation for 
that moral liberty, and that tranquility of mind, which it 
is the deſign of all true philoſophy to procure and eſta- 
pliſh. And whereas a too great love of the world, and 
its enjoyments, its riches, honours, or pleaſures, is the 
ſource of numberleſs diſorders in human life, and turns 
us aſtray in our whole courſe, it teacheth us to rectify 
our falſe opinions of theſe things, and not to ſeek happi- 
neſs in them, but to ſet our affeQions principally on 
things of a far higher and nobler nature, ming celeſtial 
and eternal. And with regard to the evils of this preſent. 
life and world, it tendeth to inſpire us with the nobleſt 
fortitude, and to render us ſuperior to thoſe evils, as being 
perſuaded that God will cauſe them to work together for 
our good, and will over-rule them to our greater happi- 
neſs. It provideth the beſt remedy, both againſt our 
cares and fears, eſpecially 9 the fear of death itſelf. 
CHRISTIANS, thoſe who profeſs to believe and prac- 
tiſe the Chriſtian religion, and are baptized in the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt, | 
CHRISTIANS of St. John, a ſect of Chriſtians very nu- 
merous in Balſara, and the neighbouring towns: they 
formerly- inhabited along the river Jordan, where St. 
John baptized, and it was from thence they had their 
name. They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five days, 
during which they all go to the biſhop, who baptizes 
them with the baptiſm of St. John. Their baptiſm is 
alſo performed on rivers, and that only on Sundays; they 
have no notion of the third perſon in the Trinity, nor 
have they any canonical book, but abundance full of 
charms, &c. Their biſhoprics deſcend by inheritance, 
as our eſtates do, though they have the ceremony of an 
election. 
CHRISTIANS of St. Thomas, a ſort of Chriſtians in a 
peninſula of India, on this fide of the gulf: they inhabit 
chiefly at Cranganor, and the neighbouring country : 
theſe admit of no images, and receive only the croſs, to 
which they pay a great veneration. They affirm that the 
ſouls of the faints do not ſee God till after the day of 
judgment : they acknowledge but three ſacraments, viz. 
baptiſm, orders, and the euchariſt : they make no uſe of | 
holy oils in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, but after the 
ceremony anoint the infant with an unction compoſed of 
oil and walnuts, without any benediction. In the eu- 
chariſt, they conſecrate with little cakes made of oil and 
falt; and inftead of wine, make uſe of water in which 
raiſins have been infuſed, | 
CHRISTMAS, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, ob- 
ſerved on the 25th of December, in memory of the na- 
9 of Jeſus Chriſt. jd 
hether this feſtival was always obſerved on the 25th 
of December, isa matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of opinion 
that it was firſt kept by the Eaſtern church in January, 
and confounded with the Epiphany, till, receiving better 
information from the Weſtern churches, they changed it 
to that day. St. Chryſoſtom affirms, that it was not above 
ten years fince Chriſtmas began to be celebrated in the 
church of Antioch upon that day : Clemens Alexandri- 
nus reckons, from the birth of Chriſt to the death of 
Commodus, exactly one hundred and ninety-four years, 
one month, and thirteen days; which time, being taken 
according to the Egyptian account, and reduced to the 
Julian or Gregorian ſtile, makes the birth of Chriſt fall 
the 25th or 26th of December ; yet, notwithſtanding 
this, the ſame father' tells us, that there were ſome who 
more curiouſly ſearching after the year and day of Chriſt's | 
nativity, affixed the latter to the 25th of the month | 
Pachon, Now in that year in which Chrift was born, the 
month Pachon comfnenced the 20th of April; ſo that ac- | 
cording to this computation, Chriſt was born bn the 36th | 
o May. Hence we may fee how little certainty there is 
in this matter, fince fo foon after the event, the learned 
vere divided in opinion concerning it. As to the anti- 
quity of this feſtival, the firſt footſteps we find of it were 
— e ſecond century, about the time of the emperor 
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 CnirsrMas-Rosx, in botany, a name ſometimes 
iven to a ſpecies of black hellebore. See the article 
ELLEBORE, £4 I wha | 
| CHRISTOLYTE, in chureh-hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſ- 

tian heretics, who maintained that Chriſt deſcended into 
hell, body and ſoul, and that he left both thete, aſcending 
into heaven with his divinity alone. 8 

CHRISTOMAC Hl, an appellation given to all here- 
tics, who deny Chriſt's divinity, or maintain heterodox 
opinions concerning his incarnation. 


CHRISTOPHORIANA, chriſtopher- herb, in botany, 


a genus of plants, called by Linnzus actæa; the flower 
of which is roſaceous, conſiſting of fout petals : the 


fruit is a roundiſh, oval, unilocular berry, containing a 


number of ſemi- circular ſeeds, diſpoſed in a double row, 
with their ſtraight ſides towards each other. - 
CHROASTACES, in natoral hiſtory, a genus of pet 
lucid gems, comprehending all thoſe of varable colours, 
as viewed in different lights ; of which kind are the opal 
and the aſteria, or oculus cati. See the articles Or Al. 
and As TERIA. | Sb. 
CHROMA, in muſic, a note or character of time, 
uſually termed a quaver. | See the atticles CHARACTER 
and QUAvER. ha | 
Chroma is alſo a graceful way of finging, or playing 
with quavers and 1 N 
CHROMATIC, in the ancient muſic, the ſecond of 
the three kinds into which the conſonant intervals were 
ſubdivided into their concinnous parts. The other two 
kinds are enharmonic and diatonic. See the articles Eu- 
HARMONIC, &c. q x 
The chromatic abounds in ſemitones: it had its name 
by reaſon the Greeks marked it with the character of co- 
lour, which they call ypwma; or, as P. Parran ſays, be- 
cauſe it is the medium between the other two, as colour 
is between black and white; or becauſe the chromatic 
kind varies, and embelliſhes the diatonic by its ſemitones, 
which have the ſame effects in muſic, as the variety of 
colours have in painting. | | 
CHROMATIC, in painting, a term uſed to ſignify the 
colouring, which makes the third part in the art of paint- 
ing. . 
CHRONIC, or CHRONICAL, among phyſicians, an 
appellation given to diſeaſes that continue a long time, in 
contradiſtinction to thoſe that ſoon terminate, and are 
called acute. N 
If health conſiſts in a free and uninterrupted circula- 
tion of the vital juices through the veſſels, and a diſeaſe 
in an interruption of this circulation, we may conceive 
that an, acute diſtemper ariſes when many and extenſive 


obſtructions occupy a great number of the veſſels all of a 


ſudden ;, for then the uſual quantity of blood is impelled 
through a ſmaller ſpace, and returns ſooner to the heart: 
in conſequence of this, the contractions of the heart are 
more frequent, the 7 of the circulating juices is 

reater, the reciprocal action between the ſolids and 
fluids is increaſed, and of courſe the heat of the voy. 
But when obſtructions are formed by degrees, and by 
little at a time, however extenſive they may become ul- 
timately, no ſuch ſudden alteration is induced; but the 
vital powers, perhaps, by diſcharging out of the body a 
portion of the ſuperfluous juices, find a way of preſerving 
the equilibrium betwixt the ſolids and fluids, and of 
adapting the circulating fluids to the capacity of the per- 
vious veſſels, without raiſing a degree of fever ſufficient 
to impart the name of acute to the diſorder. Chronical 
diſeafes then may be ſaid to be produced in the body by 
ſome peccancy in the juices, either contracted inſenſibly 
and by degrees, or elle left by ſome acute diſtemper ill 
cured. | | 

CHRONICLE, xpoyzxer, in matters of literature, a 
ſpecies or kind of hiſtory, diſpoſed according to the order 
of time, and agreeing in moſt reſpects with annals. , See 
the article ANNALS, - | 

The word chronicle is now become obſolete, being 


ſeldom uſed except in ſpeaking of the old Engliſh hiſto- 
fe, Holinſhead's Chronicle, &c. 


Books of CHRONICL Es, in the canon of Scripture, two 
ſacred books, called by the Greeks, paralipamena, waptae- 
s, or ſupplements, as 


, con- 
_ 5 | | 
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containing many circumſtances omitted in the other hiſ- 
torical books. ö | 

In effect, the paralipomena, or chronicles, are an 
abridgement of ſacred hiſtory to the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity. The firſt book traces the 


enealogies of the Iſraelites from Adam, deſcribes the 
Fach of king Saul, and gives a brief but accurate ac- 


count of king David's reign. The ſecond as faithfully 


traces the progreſs of the kingdom of Judah, its various 
revolutions, its periods under king Zedekiab, and the 
reſtoration of the Jews by Cyrus. ; 

' CHRONOGRAM, xporoypapue, 2 ſpecies of falſe 
wit, conſiſting in this, that a certain date or epocha is 
expreſſed by numeral letters of one or more verſes : ſuch 
is that which makes the motto of a medal ſtruck by Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, in 1632: 


ChritVs DVX, ergo trIVMph Vs. 
Such alſo are the two following verſes, made on the 
duke of Weymar, on taking Briſac, in 1638: 


In VICto fortls CeCIDIt Brælsæls AChILLI, 
IVngltVr & tanto Dlgna pVeLLa VIro. 


CHRONOLOGY, the art of computing, time, in| 


order to determine, with accuracy, the events mentioned 
in hiſtory, 

The word is formed from the Greek, Xp, time, 
and %, a diſcourſe. | 

Chronology has been juftly called the ſoul of hiſtory ; 
for without chronology hiſtory is lifeleſs, and no better 
than a dead body, without ſenſe or underſtanding : and 
unleſs the times of hiſtorical narrations are in ſome mea- 
fure aſcertained, hiſtory will be very little preferable to 
romance. We ſay in ſome meaſure, becauſe it is ſome 
times impoſſible to fix the æras or epochas of tranſactions 
with certainty; and the farther we go back into anti- 
quity, the greater will this uncertainty be. 

It is therefore no wonder that men of learning have 


applied themſelves principally to the chranology of the 


earlieſt times. M. Fontenelle, in his Panegyric on M. 
Bianchini, compares the firſt times to a vaſt ruinated 
palace, the materials of which lie alt together in con- 
fuſion, and a great part of them deſtroyed. The more 
theſe materials are deficient, ſo much the more room is 
there to form different plans, which have no correſpond- 
ence, out of thoſe which remain. Such is the ſtate of 
ancient hiſtory. Beſides, materials are not only want- 
ing on account of the vaſt number of books which have 
been loſt, but thoſe which remain frequently contradict 
each other. ; | | 

We muſt therefore either reconcile theſe, or reſolve 
to make a choice of what we think probable; which, 
however, muſt always be ſuſpected of being arbitrary. 


All the chronological enquiries, hitherto made, are more 


or leſs ſucceſsful combinations of theſe indigeſted ma- 


-terials; and who can be aſſured the number of combi- 


nations is exhauſted? Are not new ſyſtems of chronology 


publiſhed every day ? Moreri, in his Dictionary, tells us, | 


there are feventy different opinions concerning the chro- 
nology from the beginning of the world to our Saviour : 
we ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning the moſt 
celebrated authors. Julius Africanus, Dionyſius the 
ounger, Euſebius, St. Cyril, Bede, Scaliger, Petavius, 
ſher, Marſham, Voſſius, Pagi, Pezron, M. Deſvig- 
noles, Mr. Freret, Jackſon, and Sir Iſaac Newton: l 
luſtrious names! How difficult is the ancient chronology, 
ſince, after the labours of ſo many eminent men, we 
ſeem rather to have ſeen, than cleared up, the obſcurity 
of it. It is a kind of immenſe perſpective, and out of 
ſight; the bottom being interſperſed with thick clouds, 
through the .intervals of which ſome glimmerings of 
light appear. | 1 
If it only related to ſome particular events, we ſhould 
not be ſurprized at the diſagreement between theſe great 
men; but the points in queſtion are concerning the 
moſt remarkable events in hiſtory, both ſacred and pro- 
fane; namely, the number of years ſince the creation; 
the diſtinction between the ſacred and civil years among 
the Jews; the ſojourning of the Iſraelites in Ægypt; the 
chronology of the judges and kings of Juda and Iſrael; 
the beginning of the years of the captivity, and of Da- 
5 a h 
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niel's ſeventy weeks; the hiſtory of Judich an Ether 
the birth, — and death of 42 Menak, &c. 
origin of the Chineſe empire; the dynaſties o te 
the epocha of the reign of Seſoſtris; the begi . 
end of the Aſſyrian empire; the chronology of the . 
of Babylon and Media; of the ſucceſſors of Alexang® 
. &c. not to mention the ſabulous and heroic ages, where. 
in the difficulties are ſtill more numerous, as the Abbe 
Artigni has well obſerved, in his Memoir concern; 
Literature and Hiſtory, Whence the judicious autho* 
laſt quoted, concludes it needleſs to ſet about zeconc; * 
the old ſyſtems, or devifing new; it is ſuſſicient, lays 

to pitch upon one, and ſtick to itz and this Opinion 
ſeems to coincide with that of other learned men, whom 
we have conſulted on this occaſion. As, for exam 
take Uſher's ſyſtem, which is at preſent in great je. 
pute, or that of Petavius, in his Rationarium Tem 
rum. In writing ancient hiſtory, we are to mention 


readers into an error; for, according to ſome ay 
there are, from the beginning of the world to the Chris. 
tian æra, but 3740 years; according to others, 6934 
which makes a difference of 3194 years. 5 

It ſeems a matter of no great importance to mention, at 
large, the various ſentiments of chronologers, or enume. 
rate the proofs they bring in ſupport of their different 
opinions; the reader will do well to apply to their dif. 
ferent works. The following are the moſt famous 
opinions concerning the age of the world, from the crea. 
tion to the birth of our Saviour. | 


According to the Vulgate, 


whoſe chronology we. follow, for fear of * 


Uſher — 
Scaliger 
Petavius 
Riccioli 


According to the Septuagint, 


Euſebius — 

The Alphonſine Tables 

Riccioli — 

Jackſon — — — 58426 

The birth of Chriſt is very much diſputed: authors 
vary, even in this point, ſeven or eight years. But, fince 
that time, chronology begins to be much more certain, 
by the number of monuments we have left, and the dif- 
ferences we meet with in authors being much leſs con- 
ſiderable. ” 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the world is not ſo 
old by five hundred years as other chronologers have 
made it: the proofs he produces are of two kinds. 

The firſt turn on the valuation of generations, The 
Ægyptians reckoned three hundred and forty-one gene- 
rations from Menes to Sethos, and accounted three gene- 
rations one hundred years. The ancient Greeks reck- 
oned forty years a generation : in which Sir Iſaac thinks 
them both miſtaken. It is true, three ordinary gene- 
rations may be computed at about one hundred and 
twenty years, but generations are longer than reigns; 
becauſe it is evident, that men in general live longer 
than kings reign. According to Sir Iſaac, every reign, 
one with another, is about twenty years: this be 
proves from conſidering the reigns of the kings of Eng- 
land, from William the Conqueror to George the Fil; 
from the reigns of the firſt twenty-four, the ſecond 
twenty-four, and fifteen following kings of France; 
and from the whole ſixty- three taken together, The 
ancients, therefore, erred in their calculation, by com- 
puting a generation at forty years. | | 

The other kind of his arguments is yet more fin- 
gular, and drawn from aſtronomy ; which the reader 
will find in the Dictionary, under this article. 

Upon the ſtrength of theſe two arguments, taken to- 
gether, Sir Iſaac concludes, that the expedition of the 
Argonauts ought to be placed gog years before Chrilt, 
and not 1400; which leſſens the age of the world almoſt 
500 years. | ; 

M. Freret, by comparing and confidering the hiſtory 


of known times, apprehends Sir Iſaac to lie under 2 
miſtake, in computing every generation of On. 


{CHAR 


ears. He finds, on the contrary, by different 
calculations, that they ought to be reckoned at leaſt at 
thirry years, or, rather, between thirty and forty. - He 

-oves his aſſertion by the 24 generations from Hugh 
to Lewis XV. which make 770 years, or 32 
neration. It is very ſingular, that the cal- 


twenty y 


Capet 
ears to A 


culations of Sir Iſaac and M. Freret ſhould both be right, 


and yet the refult be different, The difference ariſes 
from hence; Sir Iſaac counts by reigns; M. Freret by 

enerations. As for example, from Hugh Capet to 
— XV. there are only 24 generations, but 32 reigns; 
and by allowing about twenty years for every reign, 
and above thirty for every generation, it follows, that, 
if Sir Iſaac's calculation be too little, M. Freret's is too 


much. — in general muſt not only be ſhorter than | 


nerations, but the generations of kings muſt be ſhorter 

than thoſe of private perſons, becauſe kings are married 
ounger. 6 . | 

With regard to the aſtronomical proofs, M. Freret 
obſerves, that the poſition of the ſtars and points of the 
equinox is by no means exact, in the writings of the 
ancients ; that authors of the ſame age differ very much 
on this head. It is very probable, according to this 
learned chronologiſt, that Meton, by placing the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice in the eighth degree of Cancer, rather con- 
formed to the received opinion of his age, than the 
truth ; it being the common cuſtom among us to place 
the vernal equinox in the firſt degree of Aries, though 
its ſituation has long been far from it. M. Freret cor- 
roborates this conjecture by many arguments, the prin- 
cipal of which are theſe: Achilles Tatius tells us, that 
ſeveral aſtronomers placed the ſummer ſolſtice in the 
firſt degree of Cancer, others the 8th, others the 1 $3 
Euctemon made an obſervation of the ſolſtice with Me- 
ton, and Euctemon placed the autumnal equinox in the 
firſt degree of Libra; which is a proof, ſays M. Freret, 
that Meton, when he fixed the ſummer ſolſtice in the 
8th degree of Cancer, ſubſcribed to the popular accepta- 
tion, not to truth. To follow the laws of the preceſſion 
of the equinoctial points, the equinox muſt have been 
in the 8th degree of Aries 964 years before the Chriſtian 
æra; and this is much about the time that the calendar 
followed by Meton muſt have been publiſhed. Hippar- 


chus places the equinoQial points at fifteen degrees diſ- 


tance from that of Eudoxus ; from whence there would 
follow the difference of an interval of 1080 years between 
Hipparchus and Eudoxus, which is by no means to be 
maintained. M. Freret to theſe proofs adds ſeveral others, 
but too long for us to inſert: and the reader would do 
well to read Sir Iſaac's ſhort anſwer to theſe remarks of 
M. Freret, publiſhed in 1726; in which are ſome ar- 
ticles that merit the greateſt attention. 

Chronology is not confined to paſt times, and fixing 
ancient — xj it extends itſelf to other uſes, parti- 
cularly in the church. By the help of this, we fix the 
moveable feaſts; and among others, that of Eaſter; 
and by the means of the epacts, periods, and cycles, 
&c. we form the calendar. So that there are properly 
two kinds of chronology; one purely hiſtorical, founded 
on facts tranſmitted to us by antiquity ; the other mathe- 
matical and aſtronomical, which ſettles the different epo- 
cha's by calculations and obſervations, and ſerves to re- 
gulate the ſeaſons when the feaſts of the church ſhould 
be celebrated. 5 : 

CHRONOMETER, in general, denotes any inſtru- 
ment, or machine, uſed in meaſuring time ; ſuch are dials, 
clocks, watches, &c, LG 

The term chronometer, however, is generally uſed in 
a more limited ſenſe, for a kind of clock fo contrived as 
to meaſure a ſmall portion of time with great exactneſs, 
even to the ſixteenth part of a ſecond : of ſuch a one 
there is a deſcription in Deſaguliers's Experimental Phi- 
loſophy, invented by the late ingenious Mr. George Gra- 

which muſt be allowed to be of great uſe for mea- 


luring ſmall portions of time in aſtronomical obſervations, 


the time of the fall of bodies, the velocity of running 
waters, &c. But long ſpaces of time cannot be meaſured 
it with ſufficient exactneſs, unleſs its pendulum be 
made to vibrate in a cycloid z becauſe, otherwiſe, it 
is liable to err conſiderably, as all clocks are which 


Circle, 
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ave ſhort pendulums that ſwing, in large arches of a 
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CHRYSALIS, in natural hiſtory, a ſtate of reſt and 
ſeemin ny which butterflies, moths, and ſeveral 
other kinds of inſects, muſt paſs through before they ar- 


rive at their winged or moſt perfect ſtate. See BuTTER- 
FLY. | 


The firſt ſtate of theſe animals is in the caterpillar or 
reptile form: then they paſs into the. chryſalis-ſtate, 
wherein they remain immoveably fixed to one ſpot, and 
ſurrounded with a cafe of covering, which is generally of 
a conical figure; and, Jaſtly, 2 ſpending the uſual 
time in this middle ſtate, they throw off the external caſe 
wherein they lay impriſoned, and appear in their moſt 
perfect and winged form of butterflies, or flies. See CA- 
TERPILLAR, | 
Through the whole courſe of this transformation, the 
animal remains the ſame, only ſurrounded with different 
coverings: in the caterpillar form, it is a kind of fœtus, 
or embryo, wrapped up in feveral coats, the limbs of 
which can only be diſcovered by the affiſtance of the mi- 
croſcope : in the chryſalis or nymph-ſtate, it acquires a 
farther degree of maturity ; and then the limbs, wings, 
&c. become perfectly diſtin ; and at length it diſengages 
itſelf, and becomes an inhabitant of the air, adorned with 
a peculiar kind of plumage: in this laſt ſtate the two 
ſexes copulate, and the female lays her eggs to be after- 
wards hatched into caterpillars, and to paſs through the 
like changes with the parent-inſect. | 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the compound flower of which is radiated, the proper- 
hermaphrodite one of the funnel-form, and the female 
ligulated, oblong, and tridentated. There is no pericar- 
pium : the immutated cup contains, in the hermaphro- 
dite, ſolitary, oblong, naked ſeeds; in the female, ſeeds 
"I like thoſe of the hermaphrodite. 

HRYSOBALANUS, in botany, a us of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five r plain, patent 
petals; the fruit is an ovated large berry, with one cell, 
containing an ovated, brittle, wrinkled kernel, with five 
furrows. 

CHRYSOBERYL, a kind of beryl with a tincture 
of yellow. Sec BERVL. « 

CHRYSOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 
green ochres, See OchRA. | | 

CHRYSOCOLLA is alfo uſed for gum ammoniac, See 
AMMONIAC. | 28 

 CHRYSOCOMA, or Curysocoms, goldylocks, in 
botany, a genus of plants, the compound flower of which 
is tubulous, the proper one of a funnel-form, with a 
quinquihd limb. here is no pericarpium, but the cup 
ſcarcely immutated, contains ſolitary, ovato-oblong, 
compreſſed ſeeds, crowned with a hairy down. 

CHRYSOGONUM, moth-mullein, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, the univerſal flower of which is radiated ; 
the proper hermaphrodite one of a funnel-form quinqui- 
dentated and erect; the female one plain, oblong, trun- 
cated, andtridentated. There is no pericarpium : the im- 
mutated cup contains ſolitary, obverſo-cordated, qua- 
drangular ſeeds in the female ; the hermaphrodites prove 
abortive. | 

CHRYSOLITE, in natural hiftory, a gem which the 
ancients knew under the name of the topaz; and the 
true chryſolite of the ancients, which had its name from 
its fine gold-yellow colour, is now univerſally called to- 
paz by modern jewellers. See the article Toraz, 

The chryſolite of our times is found of various ſizes : 
the moſt common, however, when pureſt and moſt va- 
luable, is about the ſize of a nutmeg. It is of various 
figures, but never columnar, or in the figure of cryſtal. 
Sometimes it is found in roundiſh, irregular, pebble-like 
maſſes; at other times flat and oblong, but always with 
a-rude ſurface, Its colour is a pale dead green, with an 
admixture of yellow ; but the moſt uſual tinge is the co- 
lour of an unripe olive, with ſomewhat of a braſſy yellow. 
It is very ſoft in compariſon of the other gems, and its 
fineſt pieces does not exceed chryſtal in hardneſs.” It is 
found in New Spain, and in ſeveral parts of Silefia and 
Bohemia. The American ones are greatly ſuperior to 
the European, but are uſually ſmall : the Bohemian are 


very large; and few of them are of a clear colour, or free 
from flaws. | 


CuRVYsOLITE-PAs TE, a kind of glaſs made in imita- 
tion 
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| tion of natural chryſolite, by mixing two ounces of pre- 


pared chryſtal with ten ounces of red-lead, adding twelve 
grains of crocts martis made with vinegar ; and then 
baking the whole for twenty-four hours, or longer, in a 
well-luted crucible. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM, ftar-apple, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is monopetalous and cam- 
panulated, with the limb divided into ten ſegments, al- 
ternately roundiſh and patulous, and narrow and erect : 
the fruit is a ſubovated large berry, with one cell, con- 
taining three oſſeous ſeeds. 

CHRYSOPRASUS, or CurysoPRaAsIUs, the tenth 
of the precious ſtones mentioned in the Revelations as 
forming the foundation of the heavenly Jeruſalem. _ 

The chryſopraſius is a ſpecies of praſius, of a pale but 

ure green colour, with an admixture of yellow. See 
RASIUS. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM, golden-faxifrage, in botany, 
a genus of plants, without any flower-petals, unleſs the 
cup, which is coloured, be reckoned ſuch : the fruit is an 
unilocular, two- horned capſule, containing a number of 
very minute ſeeds. 

HUB, or Cnuss, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name 
of a ſpecies of cyprinus, with eleven rays in the pinna 
ani, See the article CYPRINUS. 

CHUPMESSAHITES, a ſect of Mahometans, who 
believe that Jeſus Chriſt was God, and the redeemer of 
the world; an opinion which they maintain with ſuch 
courage, as to chooſe to die rather than deny it. 

This ſect is ſaid to be very numerous, though few 
dare make profeſſion of it openly. The word ſigniſies as 
much as protectors of the Chriſtians, 

CHURCH, has different ſignifications, according to 
the different ſubjects to which it is applied. 1. It is un- 
derſtood of the collective body of Chriſtians, or all thoſe 
over the face of the whole earth, who profeſs ta believe 
in Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be- the Saviour of 


mankind. This is what the ancient writers call the Ca- 


tholic or univerſal church. Sometimes the word church 
is conſidered in a more extenſive ſenſe, and divided into 

ſeveral branches ; as the church militant, is the aſſembly 

of the faithful on earth ; the church triumphant, that of 
the faithful already in glory, to which the papiſts add the 

church patient, which, according to their doctrines, is 

that of the faithful in purgatory. 

2. Church is applied to any particular congregation of 
Chriſtians, who at one time, and in one place, aſſociate 
together and concur in the participation of all the inſti- 
tutions of Jeſus Chriſt, with their proper paſtors. and 
miniſters. Thus we read of the church of Antioch, the 
church of Alexandria, the church of Theſſalonica, and 
the like. | 

3. Church denotes a particular ſet of Chriſtians diſ- 
tinguiſhed by particular doQrines and ceremonies. In 
this ſenſe we ſpeak of the Romiſh church, the Greek 
church, the reformed church, the church of England, 
&c. 

4. The word church is uſed to ſignify the body of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, or the clergy, in contradiſtinction to the laity. 
See the article CLERGY. 

5. Church is uſed for the place where a particular con- 
gregation of ſociety of Chriſtians aſſemble for the cele- 
bration of divine ſervice. In this ſenſe, churches are 
variouſly denominated, according to the rank, degree, 
diſcipline, &c. as metropolitan church, patriarchal church, 
cathedral church, parochial church, collegiate church, 
&c. See METROPOLIs, PATRIARCH, &c. _ 

CHrvRcn-WarRDExs, formerly called church-reeves, 
are officers choſen yearly, in Eaſter- week, by the miniſter 
and pariſhioners of every pariſh, to look after the church, 
church-yard, church-revenues, &c. alſo to obſerve the be- 
haviour of the pariſhioners, in relation to ſuch miſde- 
meanors as appertain to the cenſure or juriſdiction of the 
eccleſiaſtical court. f | 

CHURCHING of Women oft Child- Birth, an office 
in the Liturgy, containing a thankſgiving to be uſed by 
women after being delivered from the great pain and peril 
of child-birtn. 


doubtedly took its rife from the Jewiſh rite of purification 
enjoined by the law of Moſes. 4 
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enters the villous oſcula of the lacteals, it is not a fluid 


CHURLE, Crore, or Carr, in the time of the 
Saxons, ſignified a tenant at will, who held land of the 
thanes on condition of rent and ſervice. . They were of 
two ſorts, one like our farmers that rented the out land 
eſtates, the other which tilled and inanured the demeſne,, 
and therefore called ploughmen. . | 

CHYLE, in the animal ceconomy, a milky fluid. ſo. 
creted from the aliments by means of digeſtion, 

The principles of the chyle ſeem to be ſulphureous, 
mucilaginous, ſaline, and aqueous. It is a kind of na. 
tural emulſion, both with regard to the colour, the in 
dients, and the manner of preparation, There js this 
difference between the artificial and natural emul 
that the latter is far more pure, and is prepared with 
much greater apparatus, not by the ſudden expreſſion of 
part of the liquid, but by a gentle and ſucceflive percol. 
tion. f | | 

The chyle is made Tooner or later, according to the 
difference of the temperaments, ſtrength, aliments and 
cuſtoms: therefore how many hours chylification re, 
quires, cannot be certainly determined. When the 


. 


extracted merely from the aliment and drink, but a mix. 
ture of ſeveral fluids ; that is, the ſaliva and thinner 
mucus of the mouth, and the two fluids of the oeſo 
gus, one proceeding from the. villous membrane of the 
tube itſelf, the other from its glands. To theſe may be 
added the glutinous fluid of the ſtomach, the pancreatic 
juice, the fluid of Peyer's glands, which are very nurgeroug 
in the ſmall inteſtines. — the reaſon appears, why 
men may live upon bread and water, why the oriental 
nations uſe rice in the room of all kinds of pulſe, and 
why acids, ſpirituous liquors, ſaline things, and 
vegetable juices, herbs, roots, acrid and aromatic ful. 
ſtances, are the leaſt fit to generate chyle, 201 

Some of the ancients ſuppoſed the chyle was chan 
into blood in the liver; others of them in the heart: 
the moderns, with more reaſon, take the change to be 
effected by the blood itſelf, in all the parts of the body. 

CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the chyle, or 
the act whereby the food is changed into chyle. See the 
articles Food and CHYLE. 

Chylification commentes by comminuting the aliment 
in the mouth, mixing it with ſaliva, and chewing it with 
the teeth; by theſe means the food is reduced into a kind 
of pulp, which, being received into the ſtomach, mixes 
with the juices thereof; and thus diluted, begins to fer« 
ment or putrify ; and aſſuming a very different form from 
what it had before, grows either acid or rancid. Here it 
meets with a juice ſeparated from the blood by the glands 
of that parts whoſe excretory duRas open into the cavity 
of the ſtomach ; by the commixture of theſe liquors, 
whether of ſaliva or the juice of the ſtomach, a proper 
menſtruum is compoſed, by which the parts of the ali- 
ment are ſtill more and more divided by its inſinuating 
into their pores, and acquire ſtill a greater likeneſs to the 
animal fluids, and from what is called chyme. The ſto- 
mach, by means of its muſcular fibres, contracting itſelf, 
does gradually diſcharge its contents by the pylorus into 
the duodenum ; in which gut, after a ſmall ſemicireular 


which joining with it, renders ſome part of the aliment 
more fluid, by till 2 the groſſer parts from the 
more pure, and here the chylifiction is made perfect. 


The bile, which abounds with lixivial ſalts, and apt 


entangle with the groſſer parts of the concocted aliment, 
ſtimulates the guts, and — their cavities of the mu- 
cous matter ſeparated from the blood by the glands of the 
guts, and lodged in their cavities; which not only” 
moiſtens the ia of the guts, but defends the mouth of 
the lacteal veſſels from being injured by alien bodies, 
which often paſs that way. g f . | 
The contents of the inteſtines move ſtill on, by means 
of the periſtaltic motion of the guts; whilſt thoſe thinner 
parts, fitted to the pores of the laQeal veſſels, are abſorbed 
by them: the thicker move ſtill more flowly on, and by 
the many ſtops they continually meet with by the. conni- 


my Il vent valves, all the chyle or thin parts are at length en- 
This practice, like many other Chriſtian uſages, un- 


tirely abſorbed ; the remains being merely excrement! 
tious, are only fit to be protruded by ſtool. 


. 


5 


deſcent, it meets with the pancreatic juice and bile ; both 


In the paſlage through the ſmall inteſtines, the * | 


J 
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f the maſs, which we call chyle, as has been already 
— enters the orifices of the lacteal veſſels of the 
firſt kind, wherewith the whole meſentery is intermixed, 
which either alone, or together with the meſeraic veins, 
diſcharge themſelves into the glands, at the baſis of the 

tery. 

7 wy . chyle is taken up by the lacteals of the ſe- 
cond kind, and is conveyed into glands between the two 
tendons of the diaphragm, called Pecquet's Reſervatory ; 
whence it is cartied to the heart by the thoracic duct 
and the ſubclavian vein : and here it firſt mixes with the 
blood, and in time becomes affimilated thereto. ; 
CHYMISTRY, or CHEemisTRY: See the article 
CHEMISTRY. 8 

CICATRICULA, among natural hiſtorians, denotes 
a ſmall whitiſh ſpeck in the yolk of an egg, ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt rudiments of the future chick. 

CICATRIX, in urgery, a little ſeam or elevation of 
callous fleſh riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there after 
the healing of a wound or ulcer. -It is commonly called 

r. 

: youn infants theſe ſcars diminiſh much, and ſome- 
times ranith quite when they come to age, as may be 
ſeen in the pits of the ſmall- pox; and in growing, they 
are ſometimes obſerved to change their ſituation. 
A ſurgeon in curing a wound, ought to be very in- 

duſtrious to procure an even cicatrix ; for which purpoſe 
jt will be proper to dry by degrees, and to harden the 
ſurface of the new fleſh, by the application of dry lint 
covered with a light bandage : but when this is not ſuffi- 
cient, it may be proper to uſe ſome of the drying eſſences 
or native balſams, or drying powders ; ſuch as tutty, lapis 
calaminaris, maſtich, or colophonium. Rectiſfied ſpirits 
of wine, which is of an aſtringent drying virtue, is fre- 
quently uſed for this purpoſe with great advantage, See 
the article W oUND. 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, 'medicines which 
aſſiſt nature to form a cicatrix. Such are Armenian bole, 
powder of tutty, deſiccativum rubrum, &c. 

Cicatrizants are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, epulotics, 
incarnatives, agglutinants, cc. 

CICELY, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by-- botanical writers myrrhis. See the article 


* 


CICER, the chick - pea, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which is papilionaceous : the fruit is a tur- 
id pod, of a rhomboid ſhape, containing two roundiſh 
eeds. - | K | 

The ſeeds of this plant are accounted in ſome meaſure 
abſterſive, and for that reaſon are met with in diuretic 
compoſitions in the officinal medicines : but they are very 
ſeldom found in other preſcriptions. Chick- peaſe was the 
proviſion of the ancient Hebrews, when they took the 
field. They parched them, and ſo eat them; and at 
this day, in Egypt, it is uſual for thoſe who undertake a 
long journey, to lay in a good ſtock of chick-peaſe, 
parched in a 7 | 8 
. CICHORIUM, ſuccory, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the compound flower of which is plain and uniform: the 
proper one, monopetalous, ligulated, truncated, and deep- 
ly quinquidentated! there is no pericarpium, but the cy- 
lindrical cup, connivent at the top, contains ſolitary com- 
preſſed ſeeds with acute angles. | 8 
This plant is regarded in all the ſhop-· compoſitions, 
where it is concerned, as an hepatic. We ſeldom meet 
with it in extemporaneous preſcriptions, unleſs in a few 
medicated ales. | W 

CICINDELA, in zoology, the ſame with the pyro- 
lampis, or glow-worm, a genus of inſects, the antennæ 
of which are ſetaceous, and ſlender as a thread: the jaws | 
are prominent and dentated ; and the thorax is of a 
roundiſh but ſomewhat angulated figure. Y 

Of this genus authors enumerate the following ſpe- 
cies. 1. The field or green glow-worm, with ten white 
ſpots on the exterior wings. 2. The black glow-worm, 
with ſix white ſpots on the exterior wings, common in 
woody places, 3. The braffy glow-worm, with broad 
excavated ſpots on the wings, common about the banks 
of rivers. 4. The black glow-worm, with a reddiſh 


— 
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CICUTA, hemlock, in botany, a tall umbelliferoti 
plant, with ef leaves, of a blackiſh green colour on the 
upper fide, and a whitiſh green undetneath, divided int 
a number of ſmall oblong; ſomewhat oval, emen 
which ſtand in pairs on middle ribs : theſe ſegments are 
again deeply cut, but not quite divided, on both ſides / 
and many of theſe ultimate ſections have one or two 
ſlighter indentations. The ftalk is round, ſmooth, hol- 
low, irregularly variegated with ſpots and ftreaks of a red 
or blackiſh purple colour. The flowers are white; the 
ſeeds greeniſh, flat on one ſide, very convex and marked 
with five furrows on the other. The root is oblong, 
about the ſize of a middling parſhip, . yellowiſh without, 
white and fungous within. The plant is biennial; com- 
mon about the ſides of fields, under hedges, and in 
moiſt ſhady grounds; and flowers in June and July. N 

The leaves of hemlock have a rank ſmell, of that kind 
which is called narcotic and vifoſe: the organs of tafte 
they affect but little. On expreſſion, they give out their 
ſmell to the juice; which, on being directly inſpiſſated 
with a gentle heat, to the conſiſtence of an extract, re- 
tains great part of the ſcent, and diſcovers an unpleaſant 
ſub-acrid taſte ſeemingly of the ſubfaline kind. If the 
juice be ſuffered to ſettle till it becomes clear, it loſes 
nearly all the ſpecific flavour of the hemlock, the odorous 
principle ſeeming to ſeparate and ſubſide along with the 
herbaceous r the proper menſtruum of this 
matter is rectified ſpirit of wine, which completely ex- 
tracts the ſmell, both of the leaves in ſubſtance, and of the 
inſpiſſated juice; and receives, from both, a green tine- 
ture. = | 1 

This herb is recommended externally, in cataplaſms, 
fomentations, and plaſters, as a powerful reſolvent and 
diſeutient. Taken internally, in no great quantity, it 
has occaſioned diſorders of the ſenſes ; fleep, convulſions, 
and in ſome inſtances death ; and hence it is ranked 
among the poifonous plants: Boerhaave tells us, that b 
the effuvig of the herb, bruiſed and ſtrongly ſmelt to, he 
became vertiginous. It is ſaid, that to certain'bfute ani- 
mals it is innocent; and that its ill qualities are corrected 
by vinegar or other vegetable acids. Of its effects in 
ſmall doſes inſufficient to do harm, in which it has been 
by ſome recommended, nothing material was known, till 
the happy experiments of Dr. Storck, lately publiſhed, 

ve room to hope not only that the virtues afcribed' to it 
in external applications, are better founded than practi- 
tioners in general ſeem now to ſuppoſe, but likewiſe that 
it is a plant of very great importance as an internal me- 
dicine. * e e ge 00 

Dr. Storck relates, that bags of the dry leaves, quilted 
together, boiled for a few minutes in water, or in milk, 
where they could not otherwiſe be borne, on account of 
their ſmelſ and the itching they produced, then ſqueezed 
from the ſuperfluous liquid, and applied warm, checked 
the progreſs of very bad gangrenes, and procured a fepa- 
ration of the corrupted parts: that the ſame application, 
in a perſon of ſixty who had been gouty for many years, 


immediately abated the paing, ſoftened and diſcufſed the. 


tophaceous concretions, and occaſioned the next fit to 
be milder and of ſhorter continuance: that its effects 
were likewiſe conſiderable in cxdematous tumours, ſchirr- 
hous ſtrumæ, indurations of the glands of the breaſt, and 
in very bad cancers : that nevertheleſs fome received from 
it no benefit, though no one harm: that in inflammations 
or hot ſerous tumours, it was lefs proper than'in the aboye 
caſes, or had place only after evacuations ;* arid that 
plaſters, containing the juice of the hemlock, often re- 
ſolve and diſcuſs what reſiſts all other applications. It is 
in the form of plaſter that this herb, among us, has been 
chiefly made ul of: the recent juice is mixed with à ſo- 
lution of twice its quantity of gum ammoniacum made in 
vinegar of ſquills, and the mixture boiled down to a due 
bhi Pic cad alien ans nt Mie core wh 
For internal purpoſes, he ditects the juice, while freſh, 
to be inſpiſſated in an earthen veſſel over a very gentle 
fire, and kept continually ſtirring to prevent its burning, 
till it acquires the conſiſtence of a thick extract; which 
is to be mixed with ſo much of the powdered leaves, as 
will reduce it into a maſs fit for being formed” into pills. 


thorax j and ſeveral other ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by the like 
peculiarities. by 
35 


This preparation, Dr. Storek ſays, was given to a little 


dog, in the quantity of a ſcruple; taken by himſelf, in 
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doſes of one and two grains, every morning and evening, Their poiſonous quality reſides in an oran - 
for ſeveral days; — — Nags in health, for 1 juice, which is diſtributed indeed through the — 
ear or two; increaſed, in ſome caſes, to a dram and a | but accumulated moſt plentifully in the roots. 
alf in a day, without producing any ill conſequence, or On a chemical analyſis, both the leaves and roots-of 
affecting any of the actions, ſecretions, or excretions, of this ane are found to contain a large quantity of w 
the body. Ie nevertheleſs had very powerful and ſalu moiſture. Four ounces of the freſh roots were r 
effects in ſome reputed incurable diſeaſes z acting. though | by drying, to three drams and a half ; from which were 
ſlowly and inſenſibly, as a high reſolvent : he relates | obtained two drams of ſpirituous and half a dram of w 
hiſtories of inveterate ſchirthuſes, cancers, and the worſt | extra ; only one dram of earthy matter remaining from 
kinds of ulcers and fiſtulæ, being completely cured by it ; | the whole four ounces. The leaves loſt more in drying, 
and ſays it reſolves alſo recent cataracts, or at leaſt re- and yielded leſs earth than the roots: the quantity of 
ſtrains their progreſs. He begins always with ſmall doſes; | watery extract was two dratns from four ounces; the re. 
giving one pill, of two grains, firſt twice a day, then | ſiduum gave but half a ſcruple to ſpirit, Sixteen ounces 
brice a day, and gradually increaſing the number to fix | of the leaves yielded in expreſſion ten ounces of juice, 
or more for a doſe. The good effects of the medicine | which, on being inſpiſſated, left no more than a ſcruple 
were ſometimes viſible in a few days; though the cure | of ſolid matter. ; g 
generally required ſeveral months. The trials of this CILIA, the eye-laſhes, in anatomy, are certain rigid 
medicine made among us, have not, as yet, ſo far as we | hairs ſituated on the arch or tarſus of the eye-lids, and 
can learn, been accompanied with fo much . ſucceſs. | bent in a very fingular manner. : | 
However, in ſome caſes in which it was applied, it was ap- | They are deſtined for keeping external bodies out of 
parently of great benefit ; in ſome, in which it did no the 77 and for moderating the influx of light. 
ſervice; and in ſome, in which it affected the ſpeech and | CILIARE, or LicamenTuUM CILIARE, or Citi. 
hearing. It were to be wiſhed, that the author had been | ARIS PRockssus, in anatomy, a range of black fibres 
more explicit in regard to the preparation of the medicine : | diſpoſed circularly, having their riſe in the inner part of 
for there are grounds to preſume, that its qualities will | the uvea, and terminating in the prominent part of the 
vary, not a little, according to the ſeaſon or term of age chryſtalline humour of the eye, which they ſurround, 
at which the plant is gathered; according as the juice is| Mr. Mariotte denies the ligamentum ciliare to have 
inſpiſſated entire, or ſuffered previouſly to ſettle; and ac- | any connection with the chryſtalline, or to ſerve for 
cording to the conſiſtence of the extract requiring a wy purpoſes thereof; but Dr. Porterfield, in the Medical 
greater or leſs proportion of the leaves in ſubſtance to be | Eſſays of Edinburgh, thinks that it accommodates the 
mixed. The preparers of the extract in England, have | chryſtalline to the diſtances of objects; from whence he 
generally depurated the juice; though Dr. Storck's di- accounts for the phanomena of viſion, as alſo of diſ- 
rection of inſpiſſating it, while recent, ſeems to imply | eaſes; as, | 
that it is to be taken 42 it has ſuffered any ſeparation 1. When the ciliare ligamentum becomes paralytie, 
of its parts. Ry | no near object will appear diſtin, 2. If this ligament 
The root of hemlock is generally ſuppoſed to be, both | ſhould be convulſed, no diſtant object will diſ- 
in external applications, and when taken internally, of | tint. 3. If it ſhould be paralytic on one fide, and 
more aclivity than the leaves. Storck relates, that on | ſound on the other, the chryſtalline muſt get an oblique 
being cut, it yields a bitter acrid milk, of which a drop | ſituation, when we look at near objects; whenee oy 
or two, applied to the tip of the tongue, occaſioned a | will not appear diſtin, unlefs the eye be turned afide 
rigidity, pain, and ſwelling of the part, ſo as to prevent | from the object. 4. When this ligament has become 
ſpeech ; and that he was freed from this complaint, by | rigid and ſtiff, the, chryſtalline will have but very little 
waſhing and rubbing the tongue with citran juice. In | motion, when the limits of diſtin viſion will be very 
drying, it ſeems to loſe of its virulence : heefays he has | narrow. 4 
taken a grain or two of the powder without injury: there] CIMOLIA TEIIA, in natural biftory,: a ſpecies of 
are inſtances of twenty and thirty grains being given, | white marle, which is ponderous and friable, and makes 
with advantage, in ſchirrhuſes of the liver, &c. in quartan | a conſiderable efferveſcence with aquafortis.  , 
agues on the approach of a fit, and even in acute fevers. | CIMOLIA ALBA, a name given to the hard, heavy, 
Nor does the freſh root appear to be at all times of equal | white clay, whereof tobacco-pipes are made, 
virulence ; it having been chewed freely, without any | CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
other effect being perceived, than an impreſſion of ſweet- | flower of which is monopetalous and infundibuliform; 
iſhneſs reſembling that of parſley roots or carrots : there | the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular capſule, crowned with 
are inſtances of ſome drams, and even ounces, having been | a cup, and opening into two parts from the baſe to the 
taken, without producing any ill conſequence. S0 var] apex, containing ſeveral. oblong, compreſſed, marginated 
riable does this plant appear to be in its qualities; if | feeds. FE 
really the ſubje& of the ſeveral hiſtories, was preciſely the | This is the tree which produces the quinquina, ot 
fame ſpecies of plant. | . | Peruvian bark. See the article QUiNQUINA. 2 
Tue ſeeds have been recommended by ſome as demul- |] CINCTURE, or CEIN TUR, in architecture, a ring, 
cent, paregoric, and antiphrodiſiac. Of their real qua- liſt, or orlo at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a co- 
Iities, little more is known with certainty, than that | lumn, ſeparating the ſhaft at one end from the bale, 
they are innocent to ſome kinds of birds. Mr. Ray ſays, | and at the other from the capital. See the articles Co- 
he found the crop of a thruſh full of hemlock ſeeds, even | Luux and SHAFT, | | e. 
at the ſeaſon, when corn was plentiful. That at bottom is particularly called apophyge, #8 it 
 CicuTa-AqQuATICA, long-leaved water hemlock, a | the pillar took its riſe ftom it; and that at top colarin, 
poiſonous. plant greatly reſembling ſmallage, growing in | collar, or collier, and ſometimes, annulus. See Ar- 
many meadows and watery places, and which have been | PHYGE and Col ARIx. 3343 M M 
too often fatally. miſtaken for it. e cincture is ſuppoſed to be in imitation: of the 
It differs from ſmallage in the leaves being long, ſlen- . or ferrils, which were uſed by, the ancients/to 
der and deeply cut, commonly into three ſegments : thoſe | ſtrengthen. and preſerve the primitive wooden columns. 
of. fwallage are cut in the ſame manner, but the ſegments | Cl ERITIOUS, an appellation given to different 
are ſhort. and brad. The roots of this plant are at firſt | ſubſtances, on aceount of their reſembling aſhes, either in 
hollow, and, green, and, lined- internally with a fhining | colour or conſiſtence: hence it is, that the cortical pat 
white matter: by age they become harder and more ſolid, | of the brain. has. ſometimes. got this: epithet. Ses the 
and. change their, green colour to a pale. yellowiſh : when | article Bx atv. NW a bit S311: 
full grown, they are as large as the fift. They have a] CINNABAR, in natural hiſtary, is either native of 
number of fibres, like the common. celery- root, cſpecially | factitious. The natiye cinnabar is an ore of quick-lalver 
at the bottom, by which they are faſtened to the earth at | moderately. compact, very heavy, and of an elegant 
the bottom of the water, wherein they are commonly pro- | ſtriated. red colour. In this ore the quickſilver is blend- 
duced: they are often, however, looſened and carried off | ed in different proportions with ſulphur. It is ſo rich 
by the water; and too often have been taken up and eaten | an Ore, as to be no other than mercury impregnated 


for celery, of which ſeveral melancholy inſtances have | ſmall quantity of ſulphur, juſt enough to reduce it io 
happened. | | | . * 


CIN 


that ſtate, being commonly more than fix parts of mer- | 


cury to one of ſulphur; and even the pooreſt cinnabar 
yields one half mercury : it is of a very bright glitzering 


rance, when freſh broken; and is uſually found 
Jad ed ina bluiſh, indurated clay, though ſometimes in 


a greeniſh talcy ſtone. . 

dor the method of ſeparating mercury from cinnabar, 
ſee the article MERCURY. : RAIL 

Faftitious CINNABAR, a mixture of mercury and 
ſulphur ſublimed, and thus reduced into a fine red glebe. 
The beſt is of a high colour, and full of fibres, like 
needles. . 

The receipt for making it, according to the late col- 
leg e diſpenſatory, is as follows: Take of purified quick- 
ſilver, twenty-five ounces; of ſulphur, ſeven Ounces z 
melt the ſulphur, and ſtir the quickſilver into it while 
fluid; if it takes fire, let it be immediately extin uiſhed, 
dy covering it with another veſſel. When cold, let it 
be rubbed into a fine powder. Let this powder be put 
into a ſubliming veſſel, and ſetting it over a gentle fire, 
raiſe it by degrees till the whole is ſublimed into a red, 
ſtriated, heavy maſs, which perfectly reſembles native 
cinnabar. This, as well as the native cinnabar, is ex- 
cellent in epilepfies, and in all complaints of the head 
and nerves. But the factitious is rather to be preferred, 


as it doth not excite nauſeas, vomitings, and other diſ- 


orders which ariſe from vitriolic and perhaps arſenical 
particles blended by nature among ſome of the maſſes of 
the native mineral, 8 
Cinnabar is likewiſe uſed by painters as a colour, and 
is rendered more beautiful, by grinding it with gum- 
water and a little ſaffron. LO 
There is likwiſe a blue cinnabar, made by Nep. 
two parts of ſulphur with three of quickſilver and one o 
3 Us a ap q 
INNABAR imony, a prepara mercury, 
ſulphur, and ons cet by ſublimation, ſaid to 
be a good diaphoretic and alterative. See the article 
ANTIMONY. | 
CINNAMON, Cinna momum, the bark of a tree of the 
bay kind, growing in the iſland of Ceylon; freed from 
the outer green or greyiſh part, and cut into long ſlices, 
which curl up, in drying, into quills or canes, the form 
in which it is brought to us; very thin, light, of a red- 
diſh yellow colour, ot pale ruſty iron colour, ſomewhat 
tough in breaking, and of a fibrous textue like wood, It 
78 2 mixed with another bark, greatly reſem- 
bling it in appearance, but much weaker in virtue, 
cafia lignea + this laſt is diſtinguiſhed by the oloſe ſmooth 
ſurface which it exhibits on being broken, and by its 
. remarkably ſlimy taſte. | 
This bark is one of the moſt grateful of the aroma- 
tics ; of a very fragrant ſmell, and æ moderately pungent, 
lowing; but not fiery taſte; accompanied with a con- 
Fderable ſweetneſs, and ſome 1 Tn of aſtringency. 


It is ſaid, that the fine flavour reſides, originally, only 
in the thin pelliele which lines the interior furface of the 
bark, and which abounds with veſicles of eſſential oil; 
the reſt of the bark, while freſn, being merely ſubaſtrin- 
gent, and receiving the flayour, which we find it to have, 
ram the inner pellicle in drying. Accordingly the 
thinneſt pieces are found to be ſtrongeſt; as containing 
the largeſt 
of the inert woody matter. Ss | 
Cinnamon, infuſed in boiling water in a cloſe veſſel, 
gives ont to the fluid greateſt part of its virtue; together 


with a reddiſh brown tincture, deeper or paler, accord- | 


ing to the proportion of cinnamon employed. Rectified 
and proof ſpirit extract its virtues more perfectly than 
water, and without the affiſtance of heat; three ounces 
of the powdered bark, by cold maceration for a few days, 
give a ſtrong impregnation to a quart of proof ſpirit. 

The aromatic principle of this ſpice is an eſſential 
oil; which, in dickllacen with water, riſes flowly and 
difficultly, and renders the liquor ſomewhat milky : the 
water continues to run milky, and gratefully impreg- 
nated with the fragrance of the cinnamon, till about a 
gallon has been drawn off from. a pound: when large 


quantities of the ſpice are ſubmitted to the operation at 


once, a ſmall portion of the oil commonly ſeparates and 


proportion of this active part, and the leaſt 


| againſt France, and famous in Engliſh . 


ſinks to the bottom of the water; in colour gold yellow 5 


of a delightful ſmell like that of cinnamon itſelf; and of 
a fiery Pungeney, ſo as not to be ſafely taſted or applied 


to the {kin without dilution ; for, as Boerhaave obſerves, 
it burns to a gangrenous eſchar: in doſes of a drdp or 
two, diluted by the means of ſugar, mucilages, &c. it is 
one of the moſt immediate cordials and reſtoratives, in 
languors, ſingultuſes, and all debilities of the vis vitz. If 
the milky diffilled water be long kept, great part of the 
ponderous oil ſuſpended in it, ſeparates and ſubfides : ſome 
with a view to the perfection of the water, endeavour to 
prevent this ſeparation, by adding a ſmall proportion of 
ſugar, which contributes to keep the oil diflolved : others, 
with a view only to the obtaining of the oil, endeavour to 
promote the * by ſetting the liquor im a very 
cold place, an 2 by other means not commonly 
known. It is ſaid, that from ſixteen ounces of good 
cinnamon, about two drams of oil may be collected, 
The watery decoction remaining after the diſtillation, 
yields, on being inſpiſſated, a mildly aſtringent maſs, 
which has nothing of the ſweetneſs, any more than of 
the peculiar flavour of the cinnamon. It is obſervable, 
that this extract is free from the nauſeous reliſh which 
moſt of the other ſpices diſcover, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, when diveſted by the ſame means of their proper 
aromatic matter. 
Rectified ſpirit, diſtilled from cinnamon, brings over 
very little of its flavour. An extract, made by this men- 
ſtruum, retains nearly all the valuable parts of the ſpice, 
the ſweet aromatic matter as well as the reſtringent : it 
has a durable and very grateful warmth and pungency, 
not a fiery heat like the ſpirituous extracts of many other 
ſpices ; the heat and pungency of cinnamon reſiding in the 


| pure eſſential oil. The quantity of this extract is about 


one ſixth of that of the cinnamon employed, 

On diſtilling proof-ſpirit from this ſpice, the purely 
ſpirituous part, which comes over firſt, proves almoſt fla- 
vourleſs, but the wipes part which follows brings with 
it the eſſential oil; and this oil being difſolved by means 
of the ſpirituous portion, the liquor proves limpid. A 
cordial water of this Fe is e prepared in the 
ſhops, by drawing off a gallon of proof - ſpirit from a 
pound of cinnamon. A like preparation, might be ob- 
tained rather more advantageouſly, and free from the 
foreign flavour which the common Proof · ſpirits are ac- 
companied with, by adding to the Ample water a ſuitable 
quantity of pure rectified ſpirit. - way 

Some other products of the cinnamon tree are uſed 
medicinally in the Eaſtezu countries, and have been 
ſometimes, though very rarely, brought into Europe; 
to wit, an aromatic eſſential oil diſtilled from the roots, 
and a ſpecies of camphor which ſeparates from this oil on 
rediſtilling it; an oil drawn from the leaves, ſimilar in 
flavour to the genuine oil of cloves, with a little admix- 
ture of that of the cinnamon bark; and a whitiſh ſe- 
baceous matter, ſaid to reſemble the expreſſed oil of nut- 
megs, obtained either by expreſſion or by coction in water 
from the fruit. | | 

White Cinnamon, called alſo winter's bark, is the 
bark of a tree frequent in the iſlands of St, Domingo, 
Guadalupe, &c. of a ſharp biting taſte like pepper. Some 
uſe it infleed of nutmeg ; and in medicine it is eſteemed 
a ſtomachic and antiſcarbutic. See WN TERAN s Cortex. 

CINQUEFOIL, uingquefolium, in botany, the ſame 
with the potentilla of Linnæus. See the article Por Ex- 
„„ | 
Cinquefoil roots are eſtecmed drying, aſtringent, and 
antifebrific ; and accordingly have been preſcribed with 
ſucceſs in agues, and fluxes of all kinds. 

, CINQUE-PORTS, an appellation given to five port- 
towns, ſituated on the coaſt of Kent and Suſſex, over- 


The cinque-ports are Haſtings, Dover, Hithe, Rom- 
ney, and Sgndwich ; which had large privileges granted 
them, on account of their former great importance, being 
then not only the keys of the kingdom, but conſiderable 
for their maritime ſtrength : thus we are told, that they 


were obliged to provide eighty ſhips at their own charge 


- 


for forty days, as often as the king ſhould have occaſion, 
„ 3 | | 2 
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Cixque-PorT is alſo a particular kind of hſhing-net, 
much uſed in ſtanding water; ſo called on account of 
the five entrances into it. | 

CION, or Cyon, among gardeners, denotes a young 
ſprig, or ſprout of a tree. 

Con, in anatomy, a name ſometimes uſed for the 
uvula. See the article UVUIA. 

CIPHER, or CyyHER, one of the Arabic characters, 
or figures, uſed in computation, formed thus 0, | 

A cypher of itſelf ſignifies nothing ; but when placed 
to the right of other characters, in whole numbers, it aug- 
ments their value ten times; and when placed to the 
left in decimal arithmetic, it leſſens the value in each 
figure in the ſame proportion. | 

C1PHER is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, com- 
poſed of ſeveral letters interwoven, which are generally 
the initial letters of the perſon's names for whom the 
ciphers are intended. | 

Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other 
moveables. Merchants likewiſe, inſtead of arms, bear 
a cipher, or the initial letters of their names interwoven 
about a croſs, of which we have many inſtances on old 
tombs: 

C1PHER denotes likewiſe certain charactets diſguiſed 
and varied, uſed in writing letters that contain ſome ſe- 
cret, not to be underſtood but by thoſe between whom 
the cipher is agreed on. 

There are ſeveral kinds of ciphers, according to lord 
Bacon; as the ſimple, thoſe mixed with non-fignificants, 
thoſe conſiſting of two kinds of characters, wheel -ciphers, 
key-ciphers, &c. eo be + all to have theſe three 
proportions ; 1. They ſhould be eaſy to write and read. 
2. They ſhould be truſty and undecipherable. And, 3. 
Clear of ſuſpicion. 

There is a new way of eluding the examination of a 
cipher, viz. to have two alphabets, the one of ſignificant, 
and the other of non-ſignificant letters; and folding up 
two writings together, the one containing the ſecret, 
while the other is ſuch as the writer might probably ſend 
without danger: in caſe of a ſtrict examination, the 
bearer is to produce the non-ſignificant alphabet for the 
true, and the true for the non-ſignificant, by which means 
the examiner would fall upon the outward writing, and, 
finding it probable, ſuſpe& nothing of the inner. No 
doubt the art of ciphering is capable of great improve- 
ment. It is ſaid that king Charles I. had a eipher, con- 
ſiſting only of a ſtraight line differently inclined : and 
there are ways of ciphering by the mere punctuation of a 
letter, whilit the words of & letter ſhall be non-ſignifi- 
cants, or ſenſe that leaves no roam for ſuſpicion. T hoſe 
who defire a fuller explanation of ciphering, may conſult 
Bacon, where they will find a cipher of his invention ; 
biſhop Wilkins's Cecret and Swift Meſſenger; and Mr. 
Falconer's Cryptomenyſis Patefacta. 

CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with an in- 
ſcription, erected on the high roads, or other places, to 
ſhew the way to travellers, to ſerve as a boundary, to 
mark the grave of a deceaſed perſon, &c. 

CIRCELLIONES, in church hiftory, the ſame with 
the agoniſtici. See the article AGoNn1sTICI. | 

C!RCENSIAN Games, Circenſes Ludi, a general 
term, under which was comprehended all combats exhi- 
bited in the Roman circus, in imitation of the Olympic 
games in Greece, Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans 
were accompanied with Circenſian games; and the ma- 
giſtrates, and other officers of the republic, frequently 
preſented the people with them, in order to procure their 
favour. The grand games were held for five days, com- 
mencing on the 15th of September. There were fix kind 
of games exhibited : the firſt was wreſtling, and fighting 
with ſwords, with ſtaves, and with pikes ; the ſecond was 
racing; the third, ſaltatic, leaping ; the fourth, diſci, quoits, 


arrows, and ceſtus ; all which were on foot; the fifth 


was horſe-courſing ; the ſixth, courſes of chariots, whe- 
ther with two horſes or with four. 

CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure, comprehended 
under one ſingle fine, which returns into itſelf, having a 
point in the middle, from which all the lines drawn to its 
circumference, are equal. Properly ſpeaking it is the ſpace 


— 


CIR 


the circle: though in the popular uſe of the world, eitele 


is frequently uſed for the periphery alone. E ieh 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 5 parts. tet is 
. de- 
The circle is the moſt capacious of all f 

taining the greateſt area under the leaſt —.— _— 


The area of a circle is found by multiplyi ; 

phery by the fourth part of the Fo Ape, bal chr. 

riphery by 0 ** 3 1 mw 
ircles, and their inſcribed ſimilar figure 

as the ſquares of the diameters : ſo that they tl Fr 

_ ratio of their diameters, and conſequently of their 

A circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe i 
res periphery, and its akitude to the N Vat 
therefore are in a ratio com ipheri 
and the radii, em enn 

The method of finding the circumference of a Circle 
from its diameter, or radius, being given, is one of the 
moſt uſeful problems in geometry. 

The ancients had a method of ſolving this noble pro- 
poſition, by a continual biſection of the ſides of the in. 
ſcribed polygons, till they arrived at a fide fubtending an 
exceeding ſmall arch; they likewiſe found the fide of 2 
ſimilar circumſcribed polygon : then multiplying each of 
theſe by the number of ſides of the polygon, they obtain. 
ed the periphery of each polygon, The ratio of the dia. 
meter to the periphery of the circle will be greater than 
that of the ſame diameter to the perimeter of the Cit= 
cumſcribed polygon, but leſs than that of the inſcribed 


pogo! g 

he difference of the two being known, the ratio of 
the diameter to the periphery is eaſily had in numbers very 
nearly true, though not juſtly ſo. 8 3 
But as this method was attended with frequent invo- 
lutions and extractions of roots of very large numbers | 
the greateſt mathematicians have endeavoured to ind 
ſhorter and eaſier methods of obtaining the circle's peri- 
7 The 1588 and eaſieſt way is by the help 
of fluxions, and infinite ſeries, as will evide x 
from what follows. , Gently auger 
Becauſe the fluxion of the arch is to the fluxion of its. 
tangent in the duplicate ratio of the radius to the ſecant, 
it is evident that if the radius be a, the tangent x, and 
conſequently the ſecant 9 the fluxion of the arch 

ö 4 x He be wy "2 

will be equal to FI this being put into an infinite 


ſeries, and the fluent of every term found, will give a2 


x? x x? x* x* * 
— þ — = Ke. or XX 1 = Xx 
7 5 AFA 


Let us now ſuppoſe x to be the tangent of an arch of 30˙ 


in which caſe the tangent x is to the ſecant N 
as 1 to 2, and conſequently x to à as 1 to V3; fo that 

þ- . 
the arch of 30, is the product of We multiplied by 
the ſeries I— Tr ie =, &c. and the whole cir- 


cumference to the diameter as V2 multiplied by this 
ſeries to unity. This ſeries may be repreſented by 1+— 
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a few terms of this ſeries, we ſhall have the periphery of 
a circle, whoſe diameter is 1. equal to 3.14159265354+ 
The impoſſibility of expreſſing the exact proportion 
of the diameter of a circle to its circumference, by any 
received way of notation, and the abſolute neceflity 
having it as near the truth as poſſible, has put ſome of 
the moſt celebrated men in all ages upon endeavouring 
to approximate it. The firſt who attempted it with ſuc- 
ceſs, was the celebrated Van Culen, who by the ancient 
method, though fo very laborious, carried it to thirty-fix 
decimal places: theſe he ordered to be engraven on his 
tomb-ſtone, thinking he has ſet bounds to farther im- 
provements. However, the indefatigable Mr. Abraham 
Sharp carfied it to ſeventy-five places in decimals, and 
ſince that, the learned 'Mr. John Machin has carried it 
to one hundred places, and is as follows. if 


included within the circumference, or periphery, that is in 
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the diameter of a circle be 1 | 
be 3-1415926535897932384626433832 95028841 16 
375105820974944592 78164052 899862803 
2823 3421170679, +of the ſame parts which is a degree 
* exactneſs far ——_— all imagination. | | 
But the ratios generally uſed in practice are as 7 to 22, 
as 106 to 333, 28 113 to 355, 48 170 to 5347, 4s 1875 
to 3702, or as 1 to 14159. e f 
ince; when the diameter of a circle is 1, the circum- 
-rence, will be 3.1415926536— of the ſame parts; and 
— all circles are ſimilar figures, it will be AT 
1. As 1, to 3.141 5926536 —, ſo is the diameter of a 
circle to its circumference: wherefore, if the diameter of 
any circle be multiplied: by 3.1415926536—, the pro- 
duct will be the length of the circumference in the ſame 


19 N 
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2. As 3. 1415926536 — to 1, or as 1 to. 3183098862 —, 
ſo is the circumference of a cirele to its diameter: where- 
ſore, ö 8 N 
1416926536 —, or multiplied by its reciprocal 
38602 =, te former quotient, or the latter ws oe 
ze the disse r. dnt HHH 7 ug 
CircLE Equant, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, a circle 
deſcribed on the center of the equant; Its chief uſe is to 
find the variation of the firſt inequality. 


1830 


will 


CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition. See APPARITION. | 
_ C1RCLE of perpetual ltation, is a leſſer circle of the 
ſphere parallel to the equator, being deſcribed by any 


point of the celeſtial ſphere which touches the ſouthern 
part of the horizon : all the ſtars that are included within 
this circle never riſe.  -—- | 

C1RCLES of Declination on the Globe; ſo ſome call the 
meridians on which the declination or diſtanee from the 
equator of any planet or ſtar is accounted. 
 CikcLks of Longitude on the Globe, are great circles 
paſſing. through the ſtar and the pole of the ecliptic; they 
determine the ſtar's longitude, reckoned from. the begin- 
ning of Aries. On theſe circles are accounted the lati- 
tude of the ſtars. 22 | : 

CIRCLES of Poſition are ci 


reles paſſing by the common 
interſections of 


e horizon and meridian,' and through 


any degree of the ecliptie, or the center of any ſtar or | 


other point in the heavens ;z and are uſed for the finding 
out the ſituation or poſition of any ſtar, cc. 
CIRCLES of the Sphere. See SPHERE. 
Ardi: CircLes. See PoLar Citcles, , 
Vertical CixclEs are great circles of the ſphere, inter- 
ſecting each other in the zenith and nadir; theſe cut the 
horizon at right angles, 
CIRCULT ORES, in, eburch hiſtory, the ſame with 
the agoniſtici. See the article AGonitsTICI. © - 
CIRCULAR, in a general ſenſe, any thing that is 
deſcribed or moved in a round, as the circumference of a 
circle, or ſurface of a globe. | 
The circular form is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for 
motion, and the moſt capacious. 
CiRcuLAR LETTER, a letter directed to ſeyeral per- 
ſons who have the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. 
. CixevLaR Lines, in mathematics, ſuch ſtraight lines 
as are divided from the diviſions made in the arch of the 
limb, ſuch as fines, tangents, ſecants, chords, &c. See 
the articles Stu and T anNGEnT. | al 0 
CIRCULAR NUMBERS, called alſo ſpherical ones, ac- 
_ cording to ſome, are ſuch whoſe powers terminate in the 
roots themſelves, 7 
Thus, for inſtance, 5 and 
in 3 and 6, as th 


- 
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6, all whoſe, powers, end 
* e ſquare of 8 is 25, the ſquare of 6 is. 
a 3 5 C. | | 


CixeVLAR SAILING is the method of Failing. by the 
arch of a great circle. See the article. SAILING. , | 
CiRcULAR VELOCITY, in the new aftronomy, ſigni- 
hes the velocity of any planet, or revolving body, which 
is meaſured by the arch of a circle. dias $6.41... 
CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in a 
circle: thus we ſay, the circulation of the blood, the cir- 
- culation of the ſap; ο bft. ny het whe | 7 
CIRCULATION of the Blood, the natural motion gf the . 
blood in a living animal, whereby that fluid is alternately ' 
carried from the heart into all parts of the body, by the 
arteries, from whence it is brought back to the heart again 
by the veins. Sn n dei gd | nis oe Av 
36 —— 
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„the circuniference will 


| where being, arri 


G IR 
This motion is chiefly. cauſed by. the dilatation and 


dontraction of this organ, and is the ptingiple on. Which 


life depends; for when it ceaſes in any part, par 
dies;;, when it is diminiſhed, the operations ate weak; an 
when it ceaſes totally, life is extingu Rt. 


| the he ventricles 
of the heart; from hence all the arteries ariſe : the blood 
expelled out of the right ventricle muſt be carried, thro? 
the pulmonary artery, into the lungs; from which it muſt 
be returned, by the pulmonary veins, to the left ven- 
tricle ; from the left ventricle the blood thus imported j 
by the conſtriction of that part, again expelled into the 
aorta, and by it diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, 
and thence is returned again to the right ventricle by the. 
cava, which-completes the circulation FABLE 
This circulation becomes actually viſible, with the 
ance of a microſcope, eſpecially in fiſh, frogs, &c.. 
wherein the inoſculation, or union. of the extremities. 


lly, 
All the veins Non themſelves. into t 


if the circumference of any circle be divided by f the arteries with thoſe of the veins, together with the 


globules of the blood flowing from the one into the other, 
e / 15007 

The reafons enforcing t 
the blood, are as follow. 8 775 | 

1. All the blood of a living animal, upon wounding 
any of the larger arteries, . is eyacuated in a little time, 
and that with a conſiderable force: whence it follows, 
that the blood has a paſſage from every part of the ani- 
mal body into every artery; and if the whole maſs of 
blood be found to move upon this occaſion, it is evident 
it muſt have moved before. E * 

2. The great quantity of blood that is driven out of 
the heart into the arteries at every pulſation, makes a cir- 
culation neceſſary ; for tho' the ancients, Who knew not- 
this circulation, imagined that only a drop or two was 
expelled at every ſyſtole, which they were neceſſitated to 
ſuppoſe, to ayoid the great diſtention that the arteries muſt 
be liable to, if any conſiderable quantity iſſued into them, 
yet it is certain and Jemonſtrable, that an ounce, or 
more, muſt be driven into them each time; and yet ſome 
8 there are five or ſix thouſand pulſations in an 

our. | | 
3- A third argument may be taken from the valves in 
the veins, which are ſo formed, that blood may freely 
paſs through them, out of the leſſer veins into the greater, 
and ſo into the cava; but, on the contfary, not out of 
the greater into the leſs ; even if one blow into the cava, 
through a pipe, there will no wind paſs into the ſmaller 
veins; but, on the other hand, if you blow up the leſſer 
veins, the wind will readily paſs to the larger, and ſo to 
the cava. | Pee F 
4. Any of the arteries being tied up with a fillet, ſwell, 
and beat between the bandage and the heart, but they 
grow flaccid between the bandage and the extremities of 
the body : then, if the artery be cut between the bandage 
and the heart, blood ſtreams out even to death; but if 
it be cut between the bandage and the extremities of 


be neceflity of circulation of 


o 


| 


the body, the quantity of blood it yields is very ſmall. 


5. Any of the larger veins being tied up with a fillet, 
as in the letting of blood in the arm or foot, then the 
vein below the ligature will preſently fill and grow tu- 
mid, but above it will preſently fall and diſappear : the 
reaſon of which muſt needs be, that the blood being 
driven along the arteries, towards the extreme parts, re- 
turns by the veins, and aſcends upwards, which coming 
to the. ligature, and being ſtopt there, ſwells the vein be- 
low the ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon as an orifice is 
made; but when the fillet is looſed again, the blood 
flows no longer out thereat, but holds on its wonted 
channel, and the vein and the orifice clofes up again. 


From the whole it is evident that all the arterics of the 


bod 


are continually bringing the blood from the left ven- 
tric 


of the heart, thro? the trunks of the arteries. into 
» 3 


le 


| the branches, and from thoſe to all parts of the body; and, 


on the contrary, that all the veins, except the porta, are 
perpetually bringing 'back the blood from the extreme 
parts into the ſmaller branches: from theſe it paſſes into 
the larger, at length into the trunks, and thence into the 
cava, and, through the ſinus, venoſus, into the heart, 
ed, its motion or circulation is conti- 

ner: l 


nued in the following man 


| ” 
| * " ty * 
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Ii > 1 


Tue auricles of the heart being large hollow muſcles, | ferent time from what the ſecond, fourth, and ſixth dg, 
T7 ris. Ps Fe 


- furniſhed with a double ſeries of fibres, proceeding | and therefore | 5 
with a contrary direction to the oppoſite tendous, the one | The 2 auricte ? ði Ji 
adhering to the right ventricle, the other to the ſinus ve- | The 2 ventricles p are alternately relaxed and contrafied, | te 
noſus ; as alſo with innumerable veins and arteries : by | The 2 atteries J * ee eee 1 
the contractile force of theſe auricles, the blood will be Concerning the circulation of the blood in feetuſes, th te 
vigorouſly expelled and driven into the right ventricle, doctor has the following propoſitions 2? A if 
Aen. upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, empty, | 1. The blood of the aſcending cava is fitten for nutri y 
ahd diſpoſed to admit it. tion, muſcular motion, and the ſubtile fecretions, than 11 

Now, if the right ventricle, thus full of blood, by the | the blood that is carried to the heart by the deſcendin, b 
contration of its fibres, preſs the blood towards the | cava. PT „ > vrfonte9 Z . 
aperture again, the venous blood at the ſame time pouring | 2. The aſcending and deſcending aorta; are dilated and ti 
in, will drive it back again into the cavity, and mix it contracted at different times, or have aſynchroheus: . e: 
more intimately, till forcing up againſt the parietes, it raiſe | tons, | LS it 0 AWB "ore 
the valvulæ tricuſpides, which are ſo connected with the 3. The blood of the aſcending cava is puſhid tu the ſe 
y columns extended on the oppoſite ſide, as that, bey at the time when the right auricle is con 4 ti 
when laid quite down, they cannot cloſe the parietes of | and the auricle is relaxed; and therefore it will nt paſs le 
the right ventricle; theſe it thrufts towards the right au- into the right auricle, and from that into the left, but 
ricle, till being there joined, they ſtop the paſſage very | muſt go immediately from che cava into the left atiride, th 
cloſely, and prevent any return. 4. The blood which is ſent from the left zacicle into al 
By the ſame means the ſame blood riſes into the three | the left ventricle, eonſiſting moſtly of the blood of the fc 
ſemilunar valves, placed in the extremity of the other | aſcending cava, is wholly diſtributed into the heart and 
mouth, and lying open to the pulmonary artery ; theſe | branches of the aſcending aorta. ' ' | 5 fi 
it ſhuts cloſe againft the ſides of the artery, and leaves a | 5. The blood which flows from the deſcending cava a 
paſſage into the artery alone : the blood carried by this | into the heart, paſſes partly through the lungs into 'the 90 
artery into the lungs, and n its branches left auticle, to be mixed witch the blood of the aſcending It 
through the whole ſibſtance thereof, is firſt admitted into | cava; partly paſles into the deſcending aorta, not to be af 
the extremities of the pulmonary vein, called arteria ve- | mixed with the blood of the aſcending artery, chat the fu 
noſa, whence paſling into four far e veſſels, which unite | blood whieh is retutned to the mother may be venous, ſo 
together, it is brought to the left ſinus venoſus, or trunk | weak; and poor (et us). WW 178 Ct 
of the pulmonary vein, by the force of whoſe mufculbus | 6. The canalis arterioſus being ſhat by reſpiration, the > 


ſtructute, it is driven into the left ventricle, which, on | deſcending artery requires & motion ſynchtonous to that 
this occaſion, is relaxed, and by that means prepared to | of the aſcending artery; and the blood of the aſcendi 
4 receive it. | | cava is ſent to the heart at the time when the left auricle 
Hence, as before, it is driven into the left ventricle, | is contraQed, and the right 'auricle relaxed, and there- 
which is relaxed by the ſame means; and by the yalvulz | fore is wholly poured into the right ventricle, along with 

mitrales opening, admit it into the left ventricle, and | the blood of the defcending cava. ie 


hinder its flux into the pulmonary vein; from hence it | 7. The contents of the abdomen ws, preſſed 8 4 
is forced into the aorta, at whoſe orifice there are three | ſpiration, the umbilical arteries, umbilical veins, and the *. 
ſemi- lunar valves, which alſo prevent a reflux, by cloſing | ductus venoſus, are ſhut up. Win | A 
the paſſage. I. The uſual erying of new-born infants contributes = 

The motion of the blood in living animals is attended | much to the diftention of the lungs, and breaking \down AN 


with the following phænomena: 1. Both the venous ſi- the particles of blood, 
nuſes are filled, and grow turgid at the ſame time.. 2. | As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the time 
Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame time, and both are | wherein the circulation is completed, ſeveral computations 
filled at the ſame time with blood, impelled by the con- have been made. By Dr. Keil's account, the blood is 
traQile force of its correſpondent muſcular venous ſinus. driven out of the heart into the aorta with à velocity 


Each ventricle contracts and empties itſelf of blood at | which would carry it twenty-five feet in a minute: but 3 
he ſame time; and the two great arteries are filled and | this velocity is continually abated in the progreſs of the 4 
N dilated at the ſame time. 4. As ſoon as the blood, by | blood, in the numerous ſectĩons or branches of the arte- 

this contraction, is expelled, both ventricles being empty, | ries ; ſo that before it arrives at the extremities of the — 
the heart grows larger and broader. 5. Upon which the | body, its motion is infinitely diminiſhed. The ſpace of 2 
muſcular fibres of hoth venous ſinuſes contract, and ex- time wherein the whole maſs of blood ordinarily citeu- fon 
pel the blood contained in them, into the ventricle of | lates, is variouſly determined: ſome ftate it thus, ſuppo- , 
the heart. 6. In the mean time the venous ſinuſes are | fing the heart tö make two'thoufand pulſes in an hour, the 
again filled, as before, and the auricles, &c. return into | and that at every pulſe there is expelled an ounce of Tian 
their former habitude. 7. This alteration continues till | blood; as the whole maſs of blood is not orditiarity com- — 
the animal begins to languiſh under the approach of | puted to exceed twenty- four pounds, it muſt be circu - of i 
death, at which time the auricles and venous ſinuſes lated ſeven or eight times over in the ſpace of an hour. mg 
make ſeveral palpitations for one contraction of the ven- The circulation of the blood is generally ſaid to have oh 
rricle. | been firſt diſcovered in England, in the year»xba8, b T 
In a foetus, the apparatus for the circulation of the | Dr. Harvey, an ingenious and learned phyſiclan; tho tha; 
blood is ſomewhat different from that in adults, as above | there are others who contend for the glory of 'this moſt ing 
deſcribed. The ſeptum, which ſeparates the two auri- important diſcovery. Leonicenus ſays, that Fran. Paoli 1 
cles of the heart, is pierced through with an aperture, Sarpi, a Venetian, diſcqvered the circulation; but durſt puc 
called the foramen ovale, and the trunk of the pulmonary | not publifh his diſcovery for fear of the inquiſition'; that 920 
artery, a little after it has left the heart, ſends out a tube | he therefore only communieated the ſeeret to Fab. ab. wh; 
into the deſcending aorta, called the communicating ca- | Aquapendente, who, after his death, depoſited the book ( 
nal. The foetus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes he had compoſed on it, in the library of St. Mark, Where on' 
by degrees, and the canal of communication dries up, and | it lay a long time, till Aquapendente-diſcovered the ſeeret cific 
becomes a ſimple ligament. Dr. Nichols, late lecturer to Harvey, -who "then ſtudied under him at Padua, and 0 
of anatomy at Oxford, has, in his Compend. Anatom. who upon his retutn to England, à land of iberty, pub- 1 
contradicted the common received doctrine of the motion liſhed it as his own: But Sir George Ent has ſheun, gen 
of the heart, and of the circulation of the blood, both in that father Paul'received the firſt notion of the circulation hi 
adults and fœtuſes: he maintains, that the circulation of | of the bloed from Harvey's bock on that ſubject, Whirh the 
the blood depends on ſix motions: 1. Of the right auricle. was carried to Venice by the ambaſlador of che republic the. 
2. Right ventricle. 3. Pulmonary artery. 4. Left auricle. at the court of England... ID A 
5, Left ventricle. And, 6. Of the aorta. Of theſe, the firſt,, The eittulation of the blood was altogether unkuown 1 
third, and fifth, are ſynchronous, or act at the fame time; to the aneients: they thought that all the bloed came othe 
as the ſecond, fourth, and ſixth, likewiſe do; but the from the liver, and that the greateſt part of it paſſed into 1 
firſt, third, and fifth, are aſynchronous, or act at a dif- | the vena cava, and ſo into all the branches belonging to divic 
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s juice of plants from the root to the 


That there is a circulation in the. bodies of vegetables 
ſeems to be evinced by the experiments of modern na- 


IRCULATION, in chemiſtry, is an operation whereby 
the ſame vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back, to be returned 
and diſtilled ſeyeral times, and thus reduced into its moſt 
ſubtile parts. * 5 + 
Cireulation is performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a 
fingle veſſel, ſtopped at top, and called a pelican ;; or in 
a double veſſel, confifting of two pieces, Juted on each 
other; the lower to contain the liquor, and its vapours. 
It is performed either by the heat of a lamp, or that of 
aſhes or of ſand moderately bot; or in dung, or by the 
ſun. It uſually: demands à continued heat of feveral _ 
ſometimes of feveral weeks, or even ſeveral months. y 
circulation the fineſt part of the fluid mounts to the top 
of the veſſel; and finding no flue there, falls back again, 


| 


| 


| as to form a kind of box for 


[ ſights to ſcrew on, and ſlide up and 


1 
% 


CIR 


ference of a circle is double that at the center; See 
ANGLE. 


For the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its ra- 
dius, ſee the article CixcLe. = 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed by ſur- 
'veyors for taking angles. + 
t conſiſts of a braſs index and circle, all of a piece? 


| The index is commonly about fourteen inches long, and 


an inch and a half broad ; the diameter of the circle is 
about ſeven inches. On this circle is made a chart, 
whoſe meridian line anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
4 _ index, 2 wade three hundred and 
ty degrees (ſee plate VII. fig. 10.) There is 

a braſs ring ſodered on the rue hh of the c:rcle, 
on which {crews another rings with a flat glaſs in it, ſo 
e needle, ſuſpended on the 

pivot in the center of the circle. There are alſo two 
| down the index; as 
alſo a 2 and ſocket ſcrewed on the back · ſide of the 
circle for putting the head of the ſtaff in. | 


How to obſerve the Quantity of an Angle by the CInc A- 


FERENTOR. | 
Let it be required to find the quantity of the angle 
EK S (plate XXXVII. g. 11. ) firſt, place your inftru- 


ment at K, with the flower-de-luce of the chart towards 
you; then direct your ſights to E, and obſerve what de- 
grees ate cut by the ſouth-end of the needle, which let 
be 296 ; then, turning the inſtrument about, direct your 
fights to G, noting then alſo what degrees are cut by the 
ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 247. This done, 
al ways ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, as in this ex- 


and rejoitis the matter at bottom, whence it aroſe. 
CIRCULUS, jn chemiſtry, an iron inftrument in form 
of a ring, which being heated red hot, and applied to the 
necks of retorts and other glaſs veffels, till they grow hot, 
a few drops of cold water thrown upon them, or a cold | 
blaſt, will make che necks iy regularly and evenly off. 
Another method of doing this, is to tie a thread, firſt: 
dipt in dil of turpentine, round the place where you would 
have it break; and then ſetting fire to the thread, and 
afterwards kak Te bane place with cold water, the glaſs 
will orack exact! ere the thread was tied. 
CIRCUMAGENTES Muscutt, or OsLIOUI Mus- 
uli, in anatomy, are certain oblique muſcles of the 
eyes, ſo called from helping to wind and turn the eyes 


about. | | | 
les, called alſo the oblique muſcles of the 


2 * 


Theſe muſe | 
eye, or the xotatqres, arg two, a larger and a ſmaller: the 
larger, ariſing near the Wterigr face, paſſes through 
a ſingular trochlea, of an almoſt cartilaginoys ſtructure, ' 
near the canthys of the eye ; from thence it turns back, 
and is inſerted into the upper part of the eye, near its 
middle; hence it obliquely deprefles the pupil, and in 
ſome degree draws it outward. . | | 


The leſſer ariſes from the anterior and inner part of 


the orbit, not fat from the naſal canal; it ſurrounds ob- 


liquely the lower part of the bulb, and is inſerted into its 
exteriar part, near the middle; hence it moves the pupil 
of the eye obliquely upwards: both theſe obliqui acting 
together, draw the eye forwards ; and thus they are an- 
tagoniſts of the recti, which draw it backwards. 
RCUMAMBIENT, an appellation given toa thing 
that ſurrounds another on all fides ; chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the air. See the article Arr. 
CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the pre- 
puce ; or a ceremony in the Jewifh and Mahometan reli- 
gions, wherein they cut off the fore-ſkin of their males, 
who are to profeſs the one or the other Jaw. 
CIRCUMCISION is alſo the name of a feaft, celebrated 
on the firſt of anuary, in commemoration of the circum- 
ciſion of our Saviour. - | | 
CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſenſe, denotes the 
line or lines bounding a plane figure. However, it is 
generally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for the curve line 
which.bounds a circle, and otherwiſe called a peri 


riphery ; 
the boundary of a right-lined figure being A wy | 


* 


the term perimeter. TS 
: on part of the circumference is called an arch, and a 
right line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the 


other, is called a chord. 


Ide circumference of evety citcle is ſuppoſed to be 


ample, 247 from 296, the remainder is 49 degrees, 
which is the true quantity of the angle EK G. | 
CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, one of the accents, 
See the article AccenT. 2 
CIRCUMGYRATION, denotes the whirling motion 
of body round a center: ſuch is that of the planets 
round the ſun. 
— CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a term whereby 
the ſchoolmen uſed to expreſs the exiſtence of three di- 
vine perſons in one another, in the myſtery of the Tri- 


nity; . 

Cixcu MLOCUTION, a paraphraſtical method of 
expreſſing ones thoughts, or ſaying that in many words, 
which might have been ſaid in few. | = 

CiRcumtocuTION, in oratory, is the avoiding of 
ſomething diſagreeable, or inconvenient to be expreſſed 
in direct terms, by imitating the ſenſe thereof in a kind 
of paraphraſe, ſo conceived as to ſoften and break the 
force thereof, 

CIRCUM-POLAR STaxs, an appellation given ta 
thoſe ſtars, which by reaſon of theit vicinity to the pole, 
move round it without ſetting. - 

CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is ſaid of a fi- 

ure which is drawn round another figure, ſo that all its 
hides or planes touch the inſcribed figure. 

CikcuMsCRIBED HYPERBOLA, one of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's hyperbolas of the ſecond order, that cuts its aſymp- 
totes, and contains the parts cut off within its own ſpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, denotes the de- 
ſcribing a polygonous figure about a circle, in ſuch a 
manner, that all its ſides ſhall be tangents to the circum- 
ference. | | 

Sometimes the term is uſed for the deſcribing a circle 
about a polygon, ſo that each fide is a chord; but in 
this caſe it 1s more uſual to ſay the polygon is inſcribed, 
than the circle is circumſcribed. | 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in natural philoſophy, the 
termination, bounds, or limits of any natural body. 

CIRCUMSPECTE AGATIS, in law, a ftatute pre- 
ſeribing certain cafes to the judges, wherein the king's 
prohibition does not lie. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity which, though 
not effential to any action, yet doth ſome way affect it. 
Some circumſtances are reckoned purely phyſical, not 
connecting any moral good or evil with any action; ſuch 
as killing a'man with the right or left hand, &c. others are 
accounted properly moral, becauſe they do really influence 
our actions, and render them more good or evil thin they 
would have been without ſuch circumſtances. Divines 


- 


d 


vided into 360 degrees. The angle at the circum- 


ſay, that the converſion of a ſinner depends on a certain 
aſſemblage 


aſſembla e and. certain management of extetnal circum-, 


Kc. is the line of circumvallation. c, c, the ditch, 6, 6, 


file of the ſame line, A, parapet, B, ditch. C, C, 


In the middle was a kind of foot bank, or eminence, with 


ſpermatic yeins, the moſt ready and effectual remedy will 


CIR 


ſtançes, in the midſt whereof he is placed; which ar- 
rangement of circumſtances depends on the providence 
of God, whence converſion alſo depends on him, 

he writers of ethics ſum up all the circumftances of 
the actions of men in this one verſe. 2 

« Pars; quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 

CIRCUMSTANTIA, in medicine, comprehends 
whatever is not eſſentially connected with the principal 
indicant. | | 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, a term uſed for 
ſupplying and making up the number of jurors, in caſe 
any impannelled appear not, or appearing, are challenged 
by either party, by adding to them ſo many of the perſons 
preſent, as will make up the number, in caſe they are- 
properly qualified. | | 

GIRCUMVALLATION, or Line of CIRcuuvAL- 
LATION, in the art of war, is a trench bordered with a 
parapet, thrown up quite round the beſiegers camp, by 
way of ſecurity againſt any army that may attempt to re- 
heve the place, as well as to prevent deſertion. 

This trench ought to be at the diftance of cannon-fhot 
from the place: it is uſually twelve feet broad, and ſeven 
deep; and at ſmall diſtances is flanked with redoubts, 
and other (mall works, or with field forts, raiſed on the 
moſt proper eminences. It ought never to be drawn at 
the foot of a riſing ground, leſt the enemy, ſeizing on the 
eminence, ſhould ere& batteries of cannon there, and fo 
command the line, See plate V. fig. 1 and 2, where a, a, 


paſſages into the ditch. 4, d, advanced ditch. P, P, pro- 


paſſages into the ditch. D, advanced ditch. 

CIRCUM VOLUTION, in architecture, denotes the 
torus of the ſpiral line of the Ionic volute. 

CIRCUS, in antiquity, -a great building of 'a round 
or oval figure, erected by the ancients, to exhibit ſhews 
to the people. „ | | 

The Roman circus was a large, oblong edifice, arched 
at one end, encompaſſed with porticoes, and furniſhed 
with two rows of ſeats, placed aſcending over each other, 


obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. This ſerved 
them for the courſes of their bigæ and quadrigæ. 

Thofe that have meaſured the circus ſay, that it was 
2187 feet long, and — broad ; ſo that it was the greateſt 
building in Rome: ſome ſay it would contain 150,000 
people, others 260, oco, or 300, ooo. 

CIRRI, among botaniſts, fine ſtrings of thread like 
filaments, by which ſome plants faſten themſelves to 
walls, trees, &c. ſuch are thoſe of ivy. 

C1sRr, In ichthyology, certain oblong and ſoft ap- 
pendages, not unlike little worms, hanging from the 
under jaws or mouths of ſome fiſhes ; theſe cirri, com- 
monly tranſlated beards, afford marks to diſtinguiſh the 
different ſpecies of the fiſh, on which they are found. 

CIRSOCELE, or Hernia V aricosa, in ſurgery, a 
preternatural diſtenſion or divarication of the ſpermatic 
veins in the proceſs of the peritoneum, immediately above 
the teſticle, and ſometimes higher up in the ſcrotum, or 
even in the groin, inſomuch that they reſemble the in- 
teſtines of a bird, and equal the ſize of a gooſe quill, 
with varicoſe nodes, by which means the teſticle appears 
much bigger, and hangs down lower than it ſhould do. 

The cauſe of this diſorder is thought to be in the blood, 
being either too redundant in quantity, or of too thick 
and gluey a conſiſtence; ſo that by ſtagnating in theſe 
veins in too great quantities, it cauſes them to be thus 
preternaturally diſtended. Frequently the diſorder alſo 
ariſes from ſome external violence, whereby the coats of 
the veſſels are contuſed, over-ſtretched, and weakened, 
and the blood by that means impeded in its courſe, | 

This diſorder ſeldom gives the patient much trouble or 
uneaſineſe ; nor is there any neceſſity for the uſe of me- 
dicines, and much leſs any chirurgical operations, except 
when it becomes intolerable by violent pains. _ | 

If through pain, or other uneaſineſs, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to try ſome means, as in healthy conſtitutions this 
diſorder may ariſe from a redundancy of ſemen, in the 


| vulne balm: 12 od), 
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. 


be matrimony; but if the caſe ſhould happen * be in 1 


perſon already married, there is but little tm t e 


a cure from medicines: however, ſuch topical Fetnedies' 


| may be applied as are known to attenuate'the blood and 
ſtrengthen the relaxed parts, The patient ſhould alſo 


moſt diſtended, the whole length of the tumour; is much 


approved of; and after letting them diſcharge a few 


ounces of blood, to make the dreſſings with fc | 


CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the Alpa. 
the Romans divided Gaul into ciſalpine and Lo Porn 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that what was eich gane 
with regard to the Romans, is tranſalpine with regard 
to us. 7 einn „ ES: 
CISLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth month 
of their eccleſiaſtical, and the third of the civil year, An- 
* 88 to our November. ON — 2 
8 „ in the higher geometry, an algebrais 
curve, firſt invented b Diocles, an ancient k 
trician, whence it 1s peeuliarly called 'the Cild of 
Diocles: its chief uſe is for finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given right Jines 3 but Sir Iſase 
Newton, in his Enumeratio linear um tertii Ordinis, reckons 
it amongſt one of the deſective hyperbolas, being actord- 
ing to him the forty-ſecond ſpecies. | In his x de 
Equationum Conſtruttione Linear, at the end of his Aub. 
metica Univer ſalis, he gives the following elegant deſcrip. 
tion of this curve. 148 e 
Let A G be the diameter, and F the center ef a circle 
to which the ciſſoid belongs (plate XX XVII. . 9. 
At the point F let the perpendicular F D be erected, au 


produced in inſinitum; and let F G be produced to P, 


that FP may be equal to the diameter of the eirele: let 
the rectangular ruler PE D be moved, ſo that the leg 
EP may always paſs through the point P, and the other 
leg E D muſt be equal to the diameter A G, or F P, with 
its end D, always moving in the line FD; and the mid- 
dle point C of this leg will deſcribe the cifleid GCK, 
To find the equation of this curve, draw CB perpendi- 


cular to FD, and let EC or CD a, CBM FB 
S, and on account of the ſimilar triangles DBC, DEH, 
it will be BD (VAI): BC+ CD (y+a) ED 
(2a): EH+HD (FHT HD) or F D; Wherefore 
2 ay + 2aa 


„ Now 


| by multiplying by V= there is made 2 ay 1 10 


S - 2 e IE 


and by ſquaring the parts, divided by vV a+ y,)and ordes- 
ing them, there comes out y*+ 3ay* + 3d 3+ 54> 
8 * 20. | 1 5 Hr. 
If between any two quantities a and h, there be tuo 
mean proportionals to be found: Take AM g a, raiſe 
the perpendicular M N =6, join A N and move the ruler 
PE) until its point C fall upon the right line A N; 
then let fall CS perpendicular to AP, take t to $R and 
vtoSP, as MN is to SC, and becauſe A8, 8 R. 56, 
SC are continual proportionals, @, t, v, ö, will alſo be 
continual proportionals. or 2 Wt, 
CISTERCIANS, in church hiſtory, a religious order 
founded in the eleyenth century by St, Robert, a bene. 
dictine. They became ſo powerful, that they g 
almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and tempotals, 
Cardinal de Vitri deſcribing their obſervances, ſays, they 
never wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor ever eat fleſh, except in 
ſickneſs ; and abſtained from fiſh, eggs, milk, and cheeſe: 
they lay upon ſtraw-beds in their tunics and cowls ; they 
roſe at midnight to prayers: they ſpent the day in labow 
reading and prayer: and in all their exerciſes obſeryed # 
continual ſilence. The habit of the Ciſtercian monks 15 
a white robe, in the nature of a caſſock, with a b 
ſcapulary and hood, and. is girt with a woollen, girdle 
The nuns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapulary al 


S" CISTERN denotes 2 ſubtertaneous reſervoir a _=— 
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water y or a veſſel ſerving as a receptacle for rain 6r other | 


| he neceſſary uſes of a family. | 
n is to n in a cellar to preſerve water 
f 1 culinary uſes, the brick or ſt5ne ſhould be laid with 
dns, or cemented with a com poſition of —.— ſifted 
inſeed oil, tempeted together with tow or cot- 
— In this a bottom ſhould be covered 
with ſand to ſweeten and preſerve it. b ent 

In making ciſterns, the walls ſhouldibe good and built 
to advantage, for fear the water-ſhould be loſt; and the 
inide ſhould be well cementedy eſpecially in the angles. 

CISTUS, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of five roundiſh, plain, patent, very large 

tals; the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing nume- 
boss wall roundiſh feeds. TBis plant is of an inebrint- 
ing quality; for which reaſon, in many places of _—_— 
they boil it in their beer. They lay it alſo among el6th 

| moths. EA. 01 361 D739! 

* Barf. Cierus, in botany, the ſame with the helian - 
tnemum, or ſmall ſun· flower. 

CITADEL, a place fortified with four, five, or ſix 
baſtions, built on a convenient ground near a City, that 
it may command it in caſe of a rebellion. The city there 
fore is not fortified on ——_ 'oppolite to the citadel, 
though the citadel is againſt the city. The beſt form for 
a citadel is a pentagon, a ſquare being too weak, and a 
hexagon tod Big" 3 Fa n ern 

CITATION, in ecclefiaſtical courts, is the ſame with 
ſummons in civil courts. * , | 

A perſon is not to be cited out of the dioceſe where he 
lives, unleſs it be by the archbiſhop in default of the or- 
dinary, or where the ordinary is party to the ſuit, and in 
caſes of appeal. | cho ! | 1 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument, the 
preciſe ſtructure of which is not known; ſome think it 
reſembled the Greek delta A; and others, the ſhape of a 
half moon. At firſt it had only three ſtrings, but the 
number was at different times increaſed to eight, to nine, 
and laſtly to twenty- four. It was uſed in entertainments 
and private houſes, and played upon with a plectrum or 
quill, like the lyre. See the article LVYRE. 

CITIZEN, Civis, a native or inhabitant of a city, 
yelted with the freedom and liberties of it. | 

CITREUM, or CiTzus, the citron-tree, in botany. 
See the article CiTRUs., © 

CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſprig ery- 
al, of a fine yellow colour, which being ſet in rings, is 
often miſtaken for a topaz. ' | BW. | 

CITRON-TREE, Citrus, in botany. See the article 
Citrus. Eo: et 

The fruit of this tree has much the ſame qualities with 
the lemon, from which it is diſtinguiſhed by its firmneſs, 
greater bulk, briſker ſmell, and higher colour. We 
have eſſences, oils, confections, and waters obtained 
from it. | A 
CITRUL, Citrullus, makes a diſtin genus of plants, 
according to ſome, otherwiſe called anguria ; but Lin- 
næus comprehends it among the cucumbers : it is ſaid to 


have the ſame medicinal qualities with the cucurbita or 
gourd. | | 
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plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five oblong, plain, 
patent petals, The fruit is a berry with a fleſhy rind, a 
pulp conſiſting of veſicles, and with nine cells, contain- 
ing two ſubovated callous ſeeds in each cell, 

CITY, Civitas, or Urbs, a large populous town, ca- 
pital of ſome country, province, or diſtri, and the ſee 
of a biſhop. ' , | 4 o | 

Town and city are frequently uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe; however, cuſtom — to have appropriated the 
term city ta ſuch towns as are, or formerly were, the 
les of a biſhop: hence it is, that Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
Ce. are ſtill called cities, though they are no longer the 
3 ſince the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery in 

cotiand. hw 

_ TIVES, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of onion, grow- 

ng in tufts, and ſeldom exceeding fix inches in height: 
ey never produee any bulbs, and are much uſed in 

ſallads in ſpring. * Dun , U 

CIVET, a ſoft unctuous odoriferous ſubſtance, about 
—— of honey or butter; of a whitiſh, yellow- 
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CITRUS, . the citron-tree, in botany, à genus of 
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iſh, or browniſh colour, and ſometimes black iſh, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſt- Indies 
found in certain bags ſituated in the lower part & the 
belly of an animal of the cat kind. The bag has un per- 
ture externally, by which the civet is ſhed or extracted. 
See Z1BETHICUM. ' | ] 
Tunis ſubſtance has à very fragrant ſmell, ſo ſtrong as, 
when undiluted, to be diſagreeable ; and an unctuous 
ſubacrid taſte; It is uſed chiefly in perfumes, rarely or 
never for medicinal purpoſes, though the ſingular effeQs 
which muſſe has been lately found to produce may ſerve 
as an inducement to the trial. It unites with oils, both 
expreſſed and diſtilled, and with animal fats: in watery 
or ſpirituous liquors it does not diſſolye, but both men- 
ſtrua may be Hrongly impregnated with its odoriferous 
matter, water by diſtillation, and rectified ſpirit by di- 
geſtion © by trituration with mucilages, it becomes ſolu- 


dle in water 5 


CrvEr-Car,”” See Zisg THC. 
CIVIO Crown, Corona Civita, was a crown given oy 
the ancient Romans to any ſoldier who had ſaved the life 
of 4 citizen in any engagement. 
This was accounted more honburable than any other 
crown,” though compoſed' of no better materials than 
oaken boughs. | 757 
It was a particula 
rited this crown, that when' they came to any of the public 
news, the whole company, as well ſenate as people, 
ſhould ſignify their reſpect, by riſing up, as ſoon as they 
ſaw them enter, and that they ſhould take their ſeats upon 
theſe occaſions among the ſenators; being alſo excuſed 
from all troubleſome duties and ſervices in their own per- 
ſons, and procuring the ſame immunities for their father 
and grandfather, 1 Pp. 7 
CIVIL, Grvilis, in a general fenſe, ſomething that 
regards the policy, public good, or peace of the citizens, 
or ſubjects of the ſtate; in which ſenſe we ſay, civil go- 
vernment, civil law, civil right, civil war, ke. 
Civ1L,' in a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordi- 
nary procedure in an action, relating to ſome pecuniary 
_ or intereſt, in which ſenſe” it is oppoſed to cri- 
minal, | | 
Crvit-Law is properly the peculiar law of each ſtate, 
country, or City : but what we uſually mean by the civil 
law, is a body of laws compoſed out of the beſt Roman 
and Grecian Jaws, compiled from the laws of nature and 
nations, and, for the moſt patt, received and obſerved 
throughout all the Roman dominions for above 1200 
years, | | 
The Romans took the firſt grounds of this law from 
the twelve tables, which were abridgments of the laws 
of Solon, at Athens, and of other celcbrated cities of 
Greece ; to which they added their own ancient cuſtoms 
of the city of Rome: theſe written laws were ſubje& to 
various interpretations, whence controverſies ariſing, they 
were determined by-the judgment of the learned ; and 
theſe determinations were what they firſt called jus civil, 
after their ſeveral caſes were compoſed z which, leſt the 
people ſhould make them at pleaſure, were fixed certain 
and ſolemn ; and this part of their law they called afiones 
Juris, caſes at law. The Romans had alſo their plebiſcita, 
which were laws made by the commons, without the au- 
thority of the ſenate. The jus honorarium, which was 
an edict of ſome particular magiſtrate ; the ſenatus conſul- 
tum, an ordinance made by the ſole authority of the ſe- 
nate; and the principalis conſlitutio, which was enacted by 
the prince or emperor. Theſe laws grew by degrees to 
a vaſt number of volumes, and therefore the emperor 
Juſtinian commanded his chancellor Tribonianus, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſome other eminent lawyers, to reduce it 
to a perfect body. | 
The body of the civil law is divided into three vo- 
lumes, which are ſtil] remaining, viz. the Pandects or 
Digeſts, the Code, and the Inſtitutes: to theſe were after- 


wards added the Authentics or Conſtitutions of Juſtinian, | 


called alſo Nevellz, or Novels. 
The civil law is not received at this day in any one 
nation, without ſome addition or alteration : for ſome - 


times the feudal law is mixed with it, or general or par- 


ticular cuſtoms ;' and often ordinances and ſtatutes cus. 


off a great part bf it. In Turkey, the Joſtinian- Greek 
| 1 code 
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ran ment of circumſtances depends on the providence, 
of God, whence converſion alſo depends on him. 
;'Tbe writers of ethics ſum up all the citcumſtances of 
the actions of men in this one verſe, een 
Qui; quid, ub, «*quibus auxiliis, cur, guomodo, guando. 
CIRCUMS TAN TIA, in medicine, - comprehends | moſt diſtended, the whole length of the tumoury is much 
whatever is not eſſentially connected with the principal | approved” of z and after letting them diſcharge 4 N 
indicant. % e ret 
CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, à term uſed for 
ſupplying and making up the number of jurors, in caſe | to treat the wound in the f 
any impannelled appear not, or appearing, are challenged] vulne 
by either party, by adding to them ſo many of the perſons | 
preſengs as 7 855 up the number, in caſe they are the Romans divided Gaul into ciſalpine and tranſalpine.” 
. proper ual 9 A | * 
a GIRCUMVALLATION, or Line of CitcuMvAL- | with regard to the Romans, is tranſalpine with 
LATION, in the art of war, is a trench bordered with a to us. E300 0 e eee 
parapet, thrown up quite round the beſiegers camp, by] CISLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth month 
way of ſecurity againſt any army that may attempt to re | of their eccleſiaſtical, and the third of the civil year, an- 
heve the place, as well as to prevent deſertion. ſwerin nearly to our November. J 
This trench ought to be at the diſtance of cannon-ſhot [  CISSOID, in the (higher - geometry, ' an | 
from the place: it is uſually twelve feet broad, and ſeven | curve, firſt invented by Diocles, an ancient Greek e 
deep; and at ſmall diſtances is flanked with redoubts, | trician, whence it 1s peeuliarly called the Cid of 
and other ſmall works, or with field forts, raiſed on the | Diocles: its chief uſe is ſor finding two mean propor- 
moſt proper eminences. It ought never to be drawn at | tionals between two given right Jines 3 but Sir Lane 
the foot of a riſing ground, leſt the enemy, ſeizing on the | Newton, in bis Enumeratio linea um tertii Ordinis, reckony 
eminence, ſhould erc& batteries of'cannon there, and ſo | it a one of the defective hyperbolas, being actord- 
command the line. See plate V. fig. 1 and 2, where a, a, | ing to him the forty-ſecond ſpecies. ; In his * de 
&c. is the line of circumvallation. cc, the ditch, 5, 6b, | Equationum Confiruftione Lineard, at the end of his Ain 
paſſages into the ditch. 4, d, advanced ditch. P, P, pro- |metica Univerſalis, he gives the following elegant deſcrip. 
file of the ſame line. A, parapet. B, ditch. C, C, tion of this curve. - 1 þ ol TS et 2% 
paſſages into the ditch. D, advanced ditch. Let AG be the diameter, and F the center of a eircle 
CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architecture, denotes the | to which the ciſſoid belongs (plate XXXVIE#e.9. 
torus of the ſpiral line of the Ionic volute. I GAt the point F let the perpendicular F D be erefted, ar 
CIRCUS, in 1 > great building of a round | produced in infinitum z ànd let FG be produced d P. 
or oval figure, erected by the ancients, to exhibit ſhews | that FP may be equal to the diameter of the circle: let 
tothe pepe | the rectangular ruler PE D be moved, ſo that the leg 
The Roman circus was a large, oblong edifice, arched EP may always paſs through the point P, and the | 
at one end, encompaſſed with porticoes, and furniſhed [leg E D muſt be equal to the diameter A\G, or F wi 
with two rows of ſeats, placed aſcending over each other, | its end D, always moving in the line FD an& the mid- 
In the middle was a kind of foot bank, or eminence, with | dle point C of this leg wilt deſcribe the cifleid GCK, 
obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. This ſerved | To find the equation of this curve, draw CB perpendi« 
them for the courſes of their bigæ and quadrigæ. cular to FD, and let EC or CD e, CB =p, FB 
Thoſe that have meaſured the circus ſay, that it was | , and on account of the ſimilar triangles DHC, DEH, 


2187 feet long, and — broad]; ſo that it was the greateſt ie will de BD (==) BCA pr 


NN Wee * ED 
building in Rome: ſome ſay it would contain 150,000 « aN 
people, others 260,000, or 300,000. 5 (22): EH+HD (FH + H D) orF herefore 


IRRI, among botaniſts, fine ſtrings of thread like T 2 Nos 
filaments, by which ſome plants faſten themſelves to V — (=F D=FB+BD) * 2 | LY | Now 
9 trees, wy. ſuch are thoſe of * 2 by multiplying by * 4 - there is made 2 49 — — 

CrRRI, In ichthyology, certain oblong and ſoft ap-| __ SI? | 9 
pendages, not unlike lietle worms, — — from the gr Ls 7 V EE 222 Toney 1 Ape 155 
under jaws or mouths of ſome fiſhes : theſe cirri, com- and by ſquaring the parts, divided by vV a+ y,Jand order- 
monly tranſlated beards, afford marks to diſtinguiſh the | ing them, there comes out y*+3@ +3" Jt * 5 P 
different ſpecies of the fiſh, on which they are founßd. O.. ring wear 
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CIRSOCELE, or Hernia VARIcOSsA, in ſurgery, a 
preternatural diſtenſion or divarication of the ſpermatic 
veins in the proceſs of the peritonæum, immediately above 
the teſticle, and ſometimes higher up in the ſcrotum, or 
even in the groin, inſomuch that they reſemble the in- 
teſtines of a bird, and equal the ſize of a gooſe quill, 
with varicoſe nodes, by which means the teſticle appears 
much bigger, and hangs down lower than it ſhould do. 

The cauſe of this diſorder is thought to be in the blood, 
being either too redundant in quantity, or of too thick 
and gluey a conſiſtence; ſo that by ſtagnating in theſe 
veins in too great quantities, it cauſes them to be thus 


preternaturally diſtended. Frequently the diſorder alſo 


ariſes from ſome external violence, whereby the coats of 


the veſſels are contuſed, over- ſtretched, and weakened, 


and the blood by that means impeded in its courſe, 


This diſorder ſeldom gives the, patient much trouble or 
uneaſineſe ; nor is there any neceſſity for the uſe of me- 


dicines, and much leſs any chirurgical operations, except 
when it becomes intolerable by violent pains. 5 


If through pain, or other uneaſineſs, it becomes ne- 
to try ſome means, as in healthy conſtitutions this 
diſorder may ariſe from a redundancy of ſemen, in the 

ſpermatie veins, the moit ready and effectual remedy will 


If between any two quantities a and b, there be two 
mean proportionals to be found: Take A M:= ey. raile | 


the 8 MN ID we AN and move the ruler - 


PE until its point C upon the right line A N; 
then let fall CS perpendicular to AP, ap to 8 R and 


v to S P, as MN is to SC, and becauſe A 8, SR, 580. 
SC 8 L 4, t, u, b, will be 
continual proportionals. bo ok ol EO LO NIN 
CISTERCIANS, in church hiſtory, a religious order 
founded in the eleyenth century. by St, Robert, a bene. 
dictine. They became ſo powerful, that they governed 
almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and temporals, 
Cardinal de Vitri deſcribing their obſervances, ſays, they 
never wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor ever cat fleſh, except in 
ſickneſs ; and abſtaĩned from ſiſh, eggs, ew and cheeſe * 
they lay upon ſtraw- beds in their tunics an cowls: they 
roſe at midnight to prayers: they ſpent the day in tak 
reading and prayer: and-in-all-their exerciſes obſeryed 4 
continual ſilence. - The habit of the Ciſtercian monks is 
2 white robe, in the nature of a caſſock, with s black 
lary and hood, and. is girt with -a woollen, girdle. 


ſcapulary a and is g. n gl 
The nuns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapularj 
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or a veſſel ſerving as a receptacle for rain or other 
— the neceſſary uſes of a ſumil e 
If a ciſtern ĩs to be made in a oellar to preſerve water 
* culinary uſes, the brick or ſtone ſhould be laid with 
(crras, or cemented with a com poſitiom of flacked- ſifted 
lime and linſeed oil, tempered together with tow or cot- 
ton-wool. In this caſe the bottom ſhould be covered 
with ſand to ſweeten and preſerve it. 
In making biſterns, the walls ſhould be good and built 
0 advantage, for fear the water ſhould be ſoſt; and. the 
inſide ſhould be well cementedy eſpeclally in the angles? 
CISTUS, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower f 
which conſiſts of five roundiſh, plain, patent, very large 
tals; the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing nume 
ps ſroall roundiſh. ſeeds:-. This plant ir of an christ. 
ing quality; for which reaſon, in many places of 8 | 
they boil it in their beer. They lay it alſo among elch 
mo ; #025000 EA gu Dre 
— in botany;: the ſame with the helian 
emum, or ſmall ſun - flower. 
CITADEL, a: place fortified with four, five, or fit 
daſtions, built on a convenient ground near a city, that 
it may command it in caſe of a rebellion. The city there 
ſore is not fortified on the part 'oppolite' to the citadel], 
though the citadel is againſt the city. The beſt ſorm for 
a citadel is a pentagon, a ſquare being too weak, and a 
e 
CITATION, in eccleſiaſtical courts, is the ſame with 
ſummons in civil courte. 
A petſon is not to be cited out of the dioceſe where he 
lives, unleſs it be by the archbiſhop in default of the or- 
dinary, or where the ages 0. is party to the ſuit, and in 
caſes of appeal. , a EE 
HARA, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument, the 
preciſe ſtructure of which is not known; ſome think it 
reſembled the Greek delta A; and others, the ſhape of a 
half moon. At fitſt it had only three firings, but the 
number was at different times increaſed to eight, to nine, 
and laſtly to twenty-four. It was uſed in entertainments 
and private houſes, and played upon with a plectrum or 
quill, like. the lyre. See the article LyRE.: | 
CITIZEN, Civis, a native or inhabitant of a city, 
veſted with the freedom and liberties of it. 
CITREUM, or Crraus, the citron- tree, in botany. 
See the article CiTRus, © | | | BAY} .; 
CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſprig ery- 
ſal, of a fine yellow colour, which being ſet in rings, is 
often- miſtaken for a topag. . | 
CITRON-TREE, Citrus, in 
CirzuUg otitis; thun: we | 
The fruit of this tree has much the ſame qualities with 
the lemon, from which it is diſtinguiſhed by its firmneſs, 
greater bulk, briſker ſmell, and higher colour. We 
have eſſences, oils; confections, and waters obtained 
un it. % % nl 20h et 62 * e 
CITRUL, Citrullus, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, 
xccording to ſome, otherwiſe called anguria; but Lin- 
næus comprehends it among the cucumbers: it is ſaid to 
have the ſame medicinal qualities with the cucurbita or 
gourd, | YO; N ; i. a | 
CITRUS,. the. citron-tree, in botany, à genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five oblong, plain, 
patent petals, The fruit is a berry with a fleſhy rind, a 
pulp conſiſting of veſicles, and with nine cells, contain- 
ing two ſubovated callous ſeeds in each cell, 8 
CITY, Civitas, or Urbs, a large populous town, ca- 
pital of ſome country, province, or diſtrift, and the ſee 
of a biſhop.” . 2 ; | $ N . 
Town and city are frequently uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe; however, cuſtom ſeems to have appropriated the 


* 
* * 


Y 
» 
* 
fo 


term city ta ſuch towns as are, or formerly were, the 
ſes of a biſhop : hence it is, that Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 


&, are ſtill called cities, though they are no longer the 
of) biſhops, ſince the eſtabli it of preſbytery in 
deotland. KA 6 | | 
CIES, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of onion, grow- 
ing in tufts, and ſeldom exceeding ſix inches in height: 
ey never produee any bulbs, and are much uſ in 


ſallads in ſprin Wung rern 
CIVET, = FL odoriferous ſubſtance, about 


| ble in Vater. 


botany. See the article | y 
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iſh, or browniſh colour, und fometimes blackiſhy brought = 
ſrom the Brazils, the coaſt of Gainea, and the Laſbindiesg = 
found in certain bags ſituated in the lower part M the 
belly of an animal of the cat kind. The bag has an | 
ture externally, dy which the civet is ſhed or extracted. 
„ ͤ Dt owns of EX og 
This ſubſtance dude 2 2 fragrant ſmell, ſo ſtrong as. 
when undiluted, to be diſigreeable; and an unctuous 
ſubacrid taſte: It is uſed ehiefly in perfumes, rarely or 
never for medicinal purpoſes; though the ſingular ee 
which muſie has been lately found to produce may ſerve 
as an inducemerit to the trial. It unites with oils) both 
expreſſed and diſtilled, and with animal fats: in watery 
or 32 it dots not diſſolve, but both men- 
ſtrua- may be ſtrongly impregnated with its odoriferous 
matter, water by drtiffation, and rectified ſpirit by di- 
geſtion ? by trituratidn with mucilages, it becomes ſolu- 
»CrmrrCar?2"S& Zistr uu. 
CIVIO CKoWN, Cororid Civics, was a crown given by 
the ancient Romans to ay ſoldier Who had ſaved the liſe 
of 4 citizen in any e | ment. M - wal It 
This was accounted more honourable than any other 
crown, though compoſed of no better materials than 
n was a particular honour conferred upon any that me- 
rited this crown, that when they came to any of the public 
ſheivs,” the whole company, às well ſenate as people, 
ſhould ſignify their reſpe&; by rifing uſt as ſoon as they 
ſaw them enter, and that they ſhould take their ſeats upon 
theſe occaſions among the ſenators; being alſo excuſed 
from all troubleſome 3 and ſervices in their own per- 
ſons, and procuting the ſame immunities for their father 
CITE «3+ 15 97909 1 ert Liv ns ©} 
+ CIVIE, Sil, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
regards the poliey, public good, of peace of the citizens, 
or ſubjects of the ſtate; in which ſenſe we ſay, civil go- 
vernment, civil law, civil right, civil war, cc. 
Civ1L,” in à legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordi- 
nary procedure in an action, relating to ſome pecuniary 
—— or intereſt, in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to cri- 
minal. N e | | | 


'Crvit-Law is properly the peculiar law of each tate, 


, 
8 * 


country, or eity: but what we uſually mean by the civil 


law, is a body of laws compoſed out of the beſt Roman 
and Grecian Jaws, compiled from the laws of nature and 
nations, and, for the moſt part, received and obſerved 
throughout all the Roman dominions for above 1200 


The Romans took the firſt grounds of this law from 
the twelve tables, which were abridgments of the laws 
of Solon, at Athens, and of other celebrated cities of 
Greece; to which they added their own ancient cuſtoms 
of the city of Rome: theſe written laws were ſubject to 
various interpretations, whence controverſies ariſing, they 
were determined by the judgment of the learned; and 
theſe determinations were what they firſt called jus civile, 
after their ſeveral caſes were compoſed z which, leſt the 
people ſhould make them at pleaſure, were fixed certain 
and ſolemn ; and this part of their law they called actioner 
juris, caſes at law. The Romans had alſo their plebiſcita, 
which were laws made by the commons, without the au- 
thority of the ſenate. The jus honorarium, which was 
an edict of ſome particular magiſtrate; the ſenatus conſul- 
tum, an ordinance made by the ſole authority of the ſe- 
nate; and the principalis av which was enacted by 
the prince or emperor. Theſe laws grew by degrees to 
a vaſt number of volumes, and therefore the emperor 
Juſtinian commanded his chancellor Tribonianus, with 
the affiſtance of ſome other eminent lawyers, to reduce it 
to a perfect body. 5 1 - of 
The body of the civil law is divided into three vo- 
lumes, which are ſtill remaining, viz: the Pandects or 
Digeſts, the Code, and the Inſtitutes: to theſe were after- 
wards added the Authentics or Conſtitutions of Juſtinian, 
called alſo Novelle, or Novels. © | og hajon; 


$# + 


The civil law is not received at this day in any one: 
nation, without ſome addition or alteration : for ſome- 
times the feudal law is mixed with: ity or general or par- 


Heconfiſtence:of honey or butter; of à whitiſh, yellow- 
3 


ticular cuſtoms; and often ordinances and ſtatutes eug, 
off a great part df it. In he Ks the Juſtinian.Greek- 
5 


code 


civil law. In 


or the citizens of the ſame city. 


volution of the heavenly: bodies. 
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"VCIDDA 


(dea old fed: Id Italy, the canon lay and cuſtonty 
o ACNE ofom kk 


alinds an abſolute government. 


are ſaid to prevail. 


In the Mitaneſe,. the 
feudaldaw. and particular cuſtoms bear ſway... lo Naples 
abck Ricily, the conſtitutions, and lays, of the Lombards 
In Germany and Holland, the civil 
law is oſſtemed to;be-the muuicipal la but! yet many 
parts Sf: it are there grown-olbfalete; 8 e alter» 


| ed, Sithar by the canon laws or a different iuſagr. In | 


Friezland it as;obſerved, with-more ſtrictnefſs but in the 


northern parts of Ger Many, the Ju + 
or (Culmenſe, is preferredito it-{n.-Denmark 


it hath ſcarce any authority at all. In F.rangey only 


part of it is received, and that part is in ſome, placed 


m Lubecanſo, 
Sweden, 


Aa 
as 


a cuſtomary law ñ and in thoſe provinces meareſt ta Italy, 
the municipal written Jaw. In criminal; caſes,, the civil 
law'is:more regarded in France: but the manner of trial 
is regulated by ordinances and edicts. The eivil law in 


Spain and Portugal - is; corrected? 


by the ius gi and 


cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes of the Sederunt,' part 
of the Regie 1 their cuſtoms, ' controul the 
n 


gland it is uſed in the ecoleſiaſticx 


courts, in the courts. of the admiralty, and. in the Two | 
univerſities ; yet in all. theſe it js reſtrained. and disectod 


by the common law. Zzdgyod ug 


- Crvit, WAR, a war between people of the ſame ſtate, 


CIVIL VESA is the legal year, or annual 


F.C WOW 983 b 


aggount of 


\ ; de ths 
time, whichievery government appoints tg be ed with= 
in its own ids ne is ſo called in cogtrad iſtinction 
to the natural year, which, is meaſured exagtly/by the re- 


* 
* 347700 * 


- CIVILIAN, in general, denotes: ſomething belonging 
to the civil law; but more eſpecially the doctors and 


Doctors- commons. a , 1 Tis de ane 11 
CLACK, among countrymen. To elack wool, is 


profeſſors thereof are called civilians: of theſe we have a 
college or ſociety in London, known by the name 


of 


to 


cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes the weight leis, 


* N leſs cuſtom to the king. 


1 310. als Y 
AIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in any thing 
that is in poſſeſſion of another, zs claim by charter, de- 


ſcent, acquiſition, &c. TRACT 


* 


Claim is either verbal or by action, and is ſometimes 


for lands, ſometimes for 


Is and chattels. It may be 


made by the party himſelf, and likewiſe. by his ſervant 


or deputy, but not by a mere ſtranger in his name. 


By the common law, claim is to be within a year and paſſi 


a day after the perſon is diſſeized of land. 


CLAM F Liberty is a ſuit to the king in the court! of 
Exchequer, to have liberties confirmed there by the at⸗ 


torney- general. 


Falſe CLAIM is a term uſed in the foreſt-laws, here 
a perion claims more than his due, for which he is liable 


to be amerced. 


CLAIR-OBSCURE, Cntaro-Scuro, 'or CLano-! 


Onscuro, See the article CLaro-OBscuro.. - ' 


CLAMEA ADMITTENDA, In [TiNEREB PER ATTOR- 
NATUM is a writ, by which the juſtices in eyre are com- 
manded to admit a perſon's claim by attorney, when he 
is employed in the king's. ſervice. and cannot perſonally 


| CLAMP, among brickmakers, implies a pile of un- 


burnt bricks built up for burning. Theſe clamps are 
built much after the ſame manner as arches are built in 


kilns, viz. with a vacuity betwixt each brick's breadth 


for the fire to aſcend by; but with this difference, that 
inſtead of arching, they truſs over, or over - ſpan, that js, 
the end of one brick is laid about half way-over the end 
of another, and fo till both ſides meet within half, a 
brick's length, and then a binding brick at the top fi- 


niſhes the arch.' ' 


- CLaues; in naval architecture, thick planks in a ſhip's 


| fide, which ſupport the ends of the beams. 'See BEAMS. 


_ Cuants: are alſo ſmall} crooked plates of iron, fore- 


locked upon the trunnions of the cannon, to keep the 


| Ready in their carriages at ſe as. 
_ CLanpys are likewiſe frequently uſed to faſten the 
maſts or bowſprits of ſmall veſſels and boss. 
CLA Nats, fi n 


clamps in he building or repxirittg of bps. 


= 


| 


nails as are uſed to faſten on 


Narr T4 } 
#+ WW, 


„Lau, in joinery, inory; is the fitting u pier g 4. 
with the grain, ta another a — 
Thus the ends of tables are commonly 5 
vent their warpi amen i 5 24207 Ag. 


age | 
| | called a a | 
9 t 67595100 9109 an 
LAP-BOARD, among doopers, denotes an | 
board proper for making caſks o+ ocher lll rn © 
CL AR, or CLana, among merallurgiſts,; denten the 
powder of: bone aſhes, kept. for covering the infides of 
Loppels/ , 31814: 36 NY) & tx AG A len 
„ CLARENCIEUX,/cheiſecood-king wt arms, bende 
from the duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged 
for Lidel. third om te Tdward IH. Baring dyiba wi; 
the honour of Clare in the county uf F * 
aften mards declared: dulce of Clarence g which dukeon 
afterwards eſcheating to Edward IV. he made Hun! 
king ar afms, His office is 10 marſhal and dädpefe ad, 
funerals of all the lower nubility, 26 baronets, u 
eſquires, on the ſouth · ſide of the Trent 3 whence F , 
lometimes called Surrey, or South- roy, in eontradiſtinc. 
on to Nor » Noize 8 108 31 Dee 
C ARENDO N. The conſti of. 
are certain eceleſiaſtical laws: drawn up ut Clarendon, 
Dear Saliſbury. They were fix teen in number, All tend. 
ing to reſtrain the power of the clergy, and veadiy af. 
ſented do by all the biſhops and-barons;y the 
Becket excepted, who oppoſed them at fri, -butwas.s/ 
terwartls prevailed; upom to:i fign them. | The) pope 
Alexander III. declared againſt and amnulled mot © 
them. Jiu ot 04 Et gi ven ods ee noon: 
CLARET, a name given by the French te fuch « 
their red wines as ate not of ã deep or high col. Se 
Wiens wel: uv an n 24.444 la 5113.40 Nn 
- CLARET-WINnE-APPLE, is fair, and yields plenty of 
a pleaſant ſharp juice, from hence it has ita name, an 
not from. the colour, it being a white apple, but make; 
a vinous liquor, which, if well ardered, excels muſt othe 
cyders, eſpecially with a mixture of ſweet apples. 
CLARICHORD, or:Mamcriorp; a muſical inm- 
ment in form of a ſpinnet. 6 $30 rt Nba 
It has forty-nine-or ſiſty ſtops, and ſeventy flring, 
which bear on five bridges, che firſt whereof is che high- 
eft, the reſt diminiſhing in proportion} Some f dhe 
ſtrings ate in uniſon, their number being greater than 


that of the tops; There art ſeveral little mortifes for 


ng the jacks, armed with: braſs-hooks,” which ftop 
and: raiſe the chords inſtead of the feather uſed . in vim - 
nals and ſpinnets: but what diſtinguiſhes it moſt is; that 
the chords are covered with pieces of cloth, whichrender 
he ſound ſweeter, and deaden it fo, that it , cannot be 
d at any conſiderable diſtance ;: whence it comes to 

be particularly in uſe among the nuns, who dearn to play, 
and are unwilling to diſturb the ſilence of the dormi- 


ct TO enen WY .de 
CLARIFICATION, in chemiſtry. See the article 
DEzPURATION; Nen 31 2b orion acts” 

. CLARINOQ, a trumpet: hence, a dai clarini, fignifes 
that a piece of muſic is to .be-played by two trumpets. 
See the articles TRUMPET, Coax RT, . 
CLARION, à kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower, and its tone «cuter and ſhriller than that of the 
common trumpet. It is ſaid. that the clarion,:now:uſed 


among the Moors and Portugueſe, who borrowed-it from 


the , ſerved anciently for a treble to ſeveralitrom- 
pets, Which ſounded tenor and baſsassÖes. 
CLARION, in heraldry. He bears ruby, three canon: 
topaz, being the atms of the earl of Bath, by che name of 
Granville. Guillim is of opinion, that theſe three cla- 
rions are a kind of old-faſhianed trumpets ; but othen 
ſay, that they rather teſemble the rudder of a ſhip; othen 
dei oe s lan. ot e bed li ar: 
CLARK-GOOKE, in ornithology; a kind of wild 
gooſe, found in Zetland. „ bann 
CLARO-OBSCURO, or Cam- Onsscunz, inpaint- 


1 le-picegurts! 1 R297) : 


Thus, when a painter gives hie figure a fiong re- 


ice aten de robe grounds! l k e 


— 


Fes 2-8 


2 Ss pg gr 


1 A 


| from each other, by the and ſha- 


of 


he is faid X — „which 
akes one of the great diviſions or branches painting. 
the whole of = 5. ure being reſclrable- into te ad 


137635 ns 4 IROISTLSE 1 
_ 1carine of the claro-obſcuro will come ee 


lowing rules. Light! be either confidered with 
— wo wle er 0 iy eres; nennen 
iffuſed, or its uſe. SOT O95! ” Ut Nag 
For the ifivſt, light bn or weificial, 1. 
Natural either comes immediately from the ſun, which 
is briſk, and its colour various, according to the time of 
the day; or it is that of a clear air, through which the 
1 , and- whoſe colour is a lictle bruiſh ; or a 
cloudy alt. which is darker, yet) repreſents the 
in their genuine eviours,” with. more" eaſe to the 
Artificial; light from fire ot flame; 
— its on colour; but on; na ir 


= 


L A 


ym, nat, hk maker dm 


and their edges abfupt. * ww 
NY 2 „. Co- Scan, is alſo uſed 26 
deſign con y o&:4woe-/e9lours, —. 
2 ndilbe, — imes black and yel- 
lows: 2 is a defign: waſbed only with one edlour, the 
— of adduſſy brown #0lours and. the 1 
Saeed cold White, 1 vo my 


he word as alfp.epplicg to tod puiot of two colg ures. 
taken off at twice whereof there: are; volume in; dee. 
binets the curious in in. ans anoms 219 


CLARN. in batany, che name: ofthe; ſrlarea 
of Tournefort, 3 op innæus e the ſpot 
dien of ſal via. or ſage- Et gti r e : 


Cres, the ſame wich th howninim of Re 
2. | forts. Mlewiſę gecaupted by Lippeus & ſpecteg of age. 


CLP ERS. ns Steam te. With = 
botaniſts call eirrri. nA «on 12 ha 


is very Narrow and confined:: : Dns „ „ N 2.13 1 ig wi Sy thafhs, .an e gien e 1 

For. the ſecond, the effect: of light vr cicher prin- ral ſubdivifions of any : thus animal is ſubdivided 
cipal,, hen the rays fall larly on the an into the - claſſes. - . birds, 2 which 
z body, without any n, or glancing, 3s! ate again, Tubdivjded: into FIN * A0 theſe 


it ſides along; bodies; or N r 88 things laſt into 


at 20 333g Til; 1 


I eper 
— 


— ſoftneſs oy ic 
es greater 4 or it is in an 
make obj place, where the ere the right tneſs is more vivid, its de- 
termination more extremes more abrupt. 
4. For the uſe — the light of the fun is 
always ſuppoſed to be without, and-over-againft the pic- 
ture, that ĩt may heighten the foremoſt figures, the Jumi- | 
naries themfelves: never ng, in the light 
colours cannot :exprofs them The chief light, to meet 
———— and as much as poſſible, on the chief 
fgure of the ſu The light to be purſued over the 
peat 3 deing cruſſed or int with 
Tr a full force of — * light to 
de only in 3 = the. ng care never to 
make two contrary ot to de — con- 
fined to one — ighe; but'to ſuppoſe other acceſ- 
ſory ones, as che opening of clouds, &c. to looſen 
ſame things, and produce other le effects. Laſtly, 
the light" to be different, according to the quality of 
thin dance n prococds, and r 
receive it. 


As far.ſhadows,; they are diſtinguiſhed, 1. Into toſe 
ſormed on the bodies themſelves by their proper relievos. 
2. | Thoſe made by adjacent bodies ; thoſe that mike | 


— parts of any whole, and the different an, 'accord- 
to the: difference of places. 
ws fieſt;, fince the different effects of light 2 
2 by ſhadows, their degrees muſt be well man 
he place which admits no light, and where the coloure 
are- loſt, muſt be darker than 7 pare that bas Mn 
and diſpoſed i in the front. 
Deepenings, which admit not of any li li ht, or reflex 
of light, mult never meet on the relievo of any member 
of any great elevated part, but in-the cavities, or joints 
of bodies, the folds of draperies, &c. and to find occa- 
fion for introducing great ſhadows, to ſerve tor the re- 
poſe of the fight, and the looſening of things, inſtead of 
many ſhadows, which have a pitiful effect. 

For the ſecond, the ſhadows made by bodies are either | 
in plain and ſmooth places, or on the earth, wherein they 
are than * bodies that occaſton them, as re- 
ceiving leſs reflex light, yet ſtill diminiſh as they d 
farther from their cauſe, or on the neighbouring 
where they are to follow the form of the ſame bodies, 
— e ee and its e in wheſt of 

ga 26% 
For the third, in 3 that 3 parts, 40 ain; 
muſt abferve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the 


nto gene ra. d * nin 10, 6 
base ls alla u in ſchools, ia nog oe 
with — for a BI boys gs the 22— 
0 ve "5 N 
ke 4 diftributiog; 1 — June caffe contributes not 
only ta raiſe an emulation ag . is of great 
advantage to the maſter : who, b ol this A can teach 
dquble the number'1 it would otherwiſe! be poſſible for. 
bim to do. 

CLASSIC, or Cx Ass, an epithet chiefly applied 
to authory'read in the claſſes as, ſchodde. and who are in 
n thete. 

This term ſeems; to owe its migin ta Tullius ern 
whos in arder to make an eſtimate of every perſon's eſ- 
tate, divided the Roman people into fi A which 
he called claſſes. The eſtate of the firſt-claſs was not ta 


1 


be under two hundred pounds, and theſe. by way of emi- 


nence were called c claffics; hence àzuthofs of the 
firſt rank came to be called claſſics, all the reſt being ſaid 
to be — cleſſem: thus Ariſtotle is a claſie author in 
philoſophy; Aquinas, in ſchool divinity, &c. 

y cl ical learning may be. underſtood, ſuch an inn 
macy with the beſt Greek and Latin writers, as not only 
enables the reader to ſee. and admirg the beauty of their 
ſeveral: compoſitions, but to imitate their mannet of 
writing, to , tran ſcribe their ſpirit and eloquence, and 
make their dition and their ſentiment his own. ' 

: CLAVELLATI, CINERES, che ſame with pot- 
2 See the article Por- AsuEsG. 

CLAVICLES, clevicule, in anatomy. are two bones 
ſituated tranſverſely and a little obliquely oppolitg to each 
other, at the ſuperior and anterior of the/ thorax, 
between the ſcapula and ſternum, Their figure is ſome. 
what like that of the letter 8; their ſubſtance is ſpon 
and brittle ; their body is a fixt point for the deltoi 2 
maſtoide, pectoral, and ſome other muſcles; they ar 

protuberant for the ſubclavian muſcle ; and of their — 
extremities, the rounder is articulated with the ſternum 
and with the firſt rib, and the flatter i prticplprad with 


the acromion. 
The uſes of the clayicles are, 1. To k keep the 
from falling too ferward upon the breaſt, to faellt. 
tate ſeveral of the motions of the arm. 2. To ſerve for 
art | the place of origin for ſeveral muſcles, 3- To defend 
 the-great 9 veſſels, which run under them. 
Cl. AVIS properly, ſignifies a key, and is ſometimes 
uſed in Engliſh. to denote an explanation of ſome ob- 
ſcure sin any book or writing... 
CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament upon the tobes 
of the Roman ſenators and knights, which was more or 


teint or luſtre of the light part; and on the contrary, * leſs broad, 3 to the dignity of the perſon: henca 


the ſhadow. in the lightened part, the teint or 1 
the ſhadow. 4. 
For the fourth, the effecta of ſhadows are keen as 
the piace is either wide or ſpaciaus 3 as in; thoſe com 2 
— from the ſun, which my very Kg ren 

© extremes abrupt; the ſerene air, 
which are n from the dark air, 


n the diſtinction of tunica anguſticlavia and laticlavia. 
\ | CLavus, is medicine and ſurgery, is uſęd in ſeveral 
Ggnifications : 1. Clavus hyſtericus is a ſhooting pain 
in the bead, between the peripranium and De. 
which affects ſuch as have the teen - ſickneſs. ; la- 
vus oculorum,. according to Celſus, is a callous tubercle 
on the white of the eye, taking its denomination from 


which appear more eiffuſed, and almoſt imperceptible; 


its figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated tubercles of the 


, uterus. 


rr — ww 


— 


* 
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uterus, 4. Clavus imports a chirurgical inſtrument of 


golds mentioned by Amatus Luſitanus, deſigned to be 
roduced into an exulcerated palate, for the better ar- 


ticulation of the voice, 5. Clavus is a callus or corn 
on the foot: this arifes from a too great compreſſion 


of the cutis, which by this means hardens and forms 


itſelf into a knot, The cure is by ſoftening them, and 
then pulling them out. The pulp of a lemon laid to a 
corn, and bound on all night, often foftens it ſo by the 


morning, that it may eaſily be taken off. | 
CLAW, among 2 


among zoologiſts, denotes the ſharp-pointed 
nails with which the feet' of certain quadrupeds and bitds 


are furniſhed. | 


CLAY, Argilla, in natural hiſtory,-a genus of earths, 
the characters of which are theſe: they are firmly co- 
; ſtiff, viſcid, and ductile 
to a great degree, while moiſt ; ſtnooth to the touch, not 
eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffuſi- 
ble in water, and when mixed, not readily ſubſiding 


herent, weighty, and 


from it. F 


Of this genus diathore enumemdh a prom wary ſpecies, 
fome white, ſome brown, grey, blue, yellow, green, 


red, black, &c. many of which having been diſtinguiſhed 


by particular names, will be mentioned, and their peculiar 


qualities explained, as they occur. | 

Beſides the uſe of clay for making potter's ware, itis a 
conſiderable improver of light and fandy grounds, which, 
unleſs they be clayed, will bear nothing but rye, with 
whatever other compoſts they be manured ; but once 
clayed, they will produce oats, barley, peaſe; &c. In 
Yorkſhire, they lay an hundred load upon an acre of 
ground, which will — the ſoil in heart upwards of forty 
years : indeed, the firſt year after being clayed, it bears 
rank, ill-coloured,” and broad-grained barley ; but after- 
wards a plump round corn, like wheat. + | 

CLavy-Lanps, thoſe abounding with clay, whether 
black, blue, yellow, white, &c. of which the black and the 
yellow are the beſt for corn. 

AH clay-foils are apt to chill the plants growing on 
them in moiſt ſeaſons, as they retain too much water : 
in dry ſeaſons, on the contrary, they turn hard and choke 
the plants. Their natural produce is weeds, goofe-graſs, 
large daiſies, thiſtles, docks, poppies, &c. Some clay- 
foils will bear clover and rye-graſs ; and, if well ma- 
nured, will produce the beſt grain : they hold manure 
the beſt of all lands, and the moſt proper for them are 
horſe-dung, pigeon's dung, ſome kinds of marle, folding 
of ſheep, malt-duſt, aſhes, chalk, lime, ſoot, &c. 

CLEATS, in naval affairs, pieces of wood having 
one or two projecting ends whereby to faſten the ropes : 
ſome of them are faſtened: to the ſhrouds below for this 
purpoſe, and others nailed to different places of the ſhip's 
deck or fides. | | 

CLEAVERS, aparine, in botany, &c. See the article 
APARINE. 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, charged with 
another croſs of the ſame figure, but of the colour of the 
field. | 

CLEDGE, among miners, denotes the upper ſtratum 
of fuller's earth. | 

CLEF, or Crirr, in muſic, a mark ſet at the begin- 
ning of the lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone or key 
in which the piece is to begin; or it is a letter marked 
on any line which explains the reſt, Tt is called clef, or 
key, becauſe hereby we know the names of all the other 
lines, and conſequently the quantity of every degree or 
interval: but becauſe every note in the octave is alfo 
called a key, this letter marked is, for diſtinction ſake, 
denominated the figned clef ; and by this key is meant 
the principal note of a ſong, in which the melody 
cloſes. 

There are three ſigned clefs, c, f, g; the clef of the 
higheſt part in a ſong, called treble, or alt, is g on the 


ſecond, ſometimes on the firſt, and fometimes on the 


third line, counting upwards. The clef of the bafs, or 
loweſt part, is 7, generally on the fourth line upwards, 
and often on the ſecond, third, and fifth: for all the other 
mean parts, the clef is e, ſometimes on one, and ſome- 
times on another line; indeed ſome that are really mean 
parts are frequently ſet with the clef g. See TzxeBLE, 
IEnoR, and BAss. | C4 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that the ordins ry figns} 
tures of the clefs bear little reſemblance to-thoſe letters, 
for the figures, ſee CHARACTER in Auf. 85 
ITbe des are always taken fiſth to one another; that 
ae 
When the. clef is changed, it is with deſign to make 
the ſyſtem — 1 as many of the 3 
as poſſible. and fo to have the fewer above and below ir, 
If then there be many lines above the clef, and few below 
it, this purpoſe is anſwered by placing the elef in the ſirſt 
or ſecond line ; if there be many notes below the clef, it 
is placed higher in the ſyſtetn. In effect, according tb tho 
relation of the other notes to the clef-note, the:particylas- 
ſyſtem is taken differently in the ſcale, the clef , line / masa 
ing one in all the varieties. See SCALR. x. wind 11 
ut ſtill, in whatever line of the particular ſyſtem the 
clef is found; it; muſt be underſtood to belong td de ſume 


in the general ſyſtem, and to be the ſame individual noa 


or ſound in the ſcale. By this conſtant relation of cet. 
we learn how to compare ſeveral particular ſyſtems of che 
ſeveral. parts, and know how they communicate in the 
ſcale, which lines are uniſons, which are not; fort it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that each part has certain particular 
bounds, within which another muſt never come. Some 
notes of the treble may come lower than ſome of the 
mean parts, or even of the baſs. To put together, theres 
fore, into one ſyſtem, all the parts of a 101 
written ſeparately, the notes of each part muſt be plaged 
at the ſame diſtance above and below the proper clef, a8 
they ſtand in the ſeparate ſ z and becauſe all che notes 
that are conſonant muſt perpendicularly over each 
other, that the notes belonging to each part may be 
diſtinctly known, they may be made with ſuch differences 
as ſhall not confound or alter their fignification 'as' to 
time, but only ſhew that they. belong to this or that part. 
Thus we ſhall ſee how the parts paſs through one un- 
— and which in every note is higheſt, loweſt, of 
uniſon, . Ad: 
It muſt be obferved, that for the performance of one 
ſingle piece, the clefs only ſerve for explaining the inter- 
vals in the lines and ſpaces ; ſo that the firſt note may be 
taken high or low, as we pleaſe : for as the proper uſe of 
the ſcale is not to limit the abſolute degree of tunes, fo 
the proper uſe of the figned clef is not to limit the pitch 
at which the firſt note of any piece is to be taken, but to 
terminate the tune of the with relation to the- firſt; 
and conſidering all the parts together, to determine the 
relation of the — notes, by the relation of their clefs 
in the ſcale: and, in effect, in performing any fingle 
part, the clef may be taken in any octave, provided we do 
not go too high or too low for finding the reſt of the 
notes of a ſong : but in a concert of ſeveral parts, all the 
clefs muſt be taken not only in the relation, but alſo in 
the places of the ſyſtem abovementioned, that every part 
may be comprehended in it. * 
LEFTS, or CRAcks in the Heels, a diſeaſe incident 
to horſes, that comes either by over-hard labour, which 
occaſions ſurfeits, or by giving them unwholeſome meat, 
or by waſhing them when hot. For the cure, ſhave away 
the hair, — apply the oil of hempſeed, or linſeed; and 
be ſure to keep them clean. | 
CLEMAT is, virgin's bower, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of four or five oblong 
lax petals : there is no pericarpium, but a ſmall recep- 
tacle contains ſeveral roundiſh compreſſed feeds, crowned 
with a ſlender filament ſomewhat like a feather. 
 CLEPSYDRA, an inſtrument or machine ſerving to 
meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. 
The word comes from xa4]@, condo, and vp, agua, 
water. 1 121 | 
There have likewiſe been clepfydrz made with mer- 
cury. 14 = 
The Egyptians, by this machine, meaſared the courſe 
of the ſun. Tycho Brahe, in our days, made uſe of it 
to meaſure the motion of the ſtars, &c. and Dudley uſed 
the ſame contrivance in making all his maritime obſer- 
vations. 3 8 #4 ve ; | 
The uſe of cle is very ancient: they were in- 
vented in Egypt py the 5 as — alſo ſun» 


| dials, Their uſe was chiefly. in the winter; the ſun- 


* dials 


/ 
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: nn had two great defects; that curve; therefore in the firſt esſe we haveh ya. U 
— S greater'or le. fa | or # =o, conſequently in this Cireumſtamce rhe" Tati! 
cility, as. the air was more or leſs denſe z'the other, that LDMC maſt be. omitted: but in the” fecond caſe'we. 
the water ran more readily at the beginning, than towards |haye'y y=p x; whenee,”by ſubſtituting P for 7 inthe" 
the concluſion, © © f $55ubours aun do 204132 1 


I. Amantens has invented a eleplydga free from doch Seferel er preftone there will arte * r 2.0 


wels inconveniences, and which bastheſe three grand ad- tet 28 D !" from this" euition #88 , 
vantages3 of ſerving the ordinary parole 2706 — nature of the'folid L. UM may be — FH. 1A | n 1 
bal oben d for the diſcovery of ths Jongirude Ferie IF the profil BIG Free 4 Nuss 


_ Confruftionof a CLepsyDRAQ To divide any'eylindric parabola, whoſe equation is 52 V/palwe ſhall in'rhe fi . 
efſel into parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time; FS 7 3 — 4 
n wholepandiihat wherein any part eaſe have nN i Lei, e d * Pry 


| . eee e ae 
is to be evacuated, being given. „in che ſecond: in che latter of theſe o; Eonfequently® 
— gr. 3 eyllngric veſſel, whoſe" charge of if a veſſel be deſcribed by the reyolurion 8 Court Bt wk 


water de intmuelee ee Were eee 
divided into parta to be evacusted each hour * way _— pa 6, defngl by | bony of a ſmall. ound 
part of time 1. is to the whole time 12, ſo ie. ** = bole in the bottom. C, the ſurface of the water ſhall de- 
ume 12 to à fourth proportional, 144. — ſcend equal ſpaces in equal tim. 
altitude of che veſſel into T44/equal parts : here laſt | | CLEPSYDRA is. alſo uſed for an hour-glaſs of ſand; and 
will dall e thaclaſt'hoyes-Quo/threg' nExt'abovE'00 (KEE | + CNEL or a wade irticles Houn-GLass 
part but ** 2 12 to the tenth hour, & c. Laſt- and Warzg- CI en HO. 
y, the 23 laſt to che firſt hour | NM 2 general name givencto 
7 For 1 times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural a. e 36 Clay nay 32 Fon io be Orr con» 
numbers 12, 3. 47 55 &c. and the altitudes, if the your tradiſti | ion to the it 1 * Udon sc: hs wa: 6 110 
meration be in retrograde order from the twelfth hour, 7 'Gh iſtians into clergy and lai x 
increaſe in the ſeries of the unequal numbers 173, N was derived from the eviſh church, and adopted into t 
&c. the altitude, computed from the twelfth —_— S by the apoſtles themſelves: whenever any num- 
be as the ſquares of the times 1, 4 9, 16, 25, * * ber of converts, were made, as ſoon as they were capable 
fore the ſquare of the whole time : 2 — of being formed into a congregation ↄt church, a-biſhop 
r with a deacon, mere ondained eee 
But a third proportional to 1 and 12 is the ſquare of 12, them. Of the biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, the clergy 
and conſequently: it is the number hs — an 1 . conſiſted, but in the third century, many in- 
which the altitude is to be divided, to wy * wy — ferior, orders were appointed, as ſubſervient to the office 
cording to the ſeries of the unequal numbers, through * of deacon, ſuch as — ky acoluthiſts, readers, &c. 
equal interval of hours. Since in lieu of parts _ *| _ The, privileges and immunities which the elergy of 
ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal thereto ey þ we b- the primitive Chriſtian church enjoyed, deſerve our no- 
fituted z the altitude ofa reffel emptied in 2 al — tice. In the firſt place, when they trayelled upon ne- 
of time being given, the altitude of another v — ceſſary occaſions, they were to be entertained by their 
emptied in a given time may be found; . by ma 1 brethren of the clergy, in all places, out of the publie 
the altitudes as the fquates of the times. Med by che an. revenues of the church. Wen any biſhop or preſbyter 
the method of conſttuctiog the clepſydræ bu 3 | yore, came to len r mers to be complimented 
clnthe* Q rn onorary privilege of performing divine offic 
Theory of Cxrxrsvpnx. Let 9 G. — ag and — 8 euchariſt in the church,” The — 
g. 1.) be a propoſed vaſe or * 75 . — be care the clans had of the characters and reputations of 
mmerſing = folid,' as LD MC, whoſe ferm is to be de- thoſe of their order, appears from hence, that in all accu- 
termined, We ate to render the deſcent of the water uni- ſations, eſpecially againſt hiſhops, they required the teſti- 
form. 0 n LC 2. 8 * oak mony of two or three witneſſes of good character: nor 
Su now the ſpace EBF MD T was any heretic admitted as an evidence againſt a elergy- 
tween the-ſohid body and the clepſydra fil — or. man. Wich regard to the reſpe& paid to the clergy by 
and then evacuated through * ſmall hole. ha yy 2 i c the civil government, it conſiſted chiefly, in exempting 
bottom of the axis LC; it is evident that 124 e them from ſome kind of obligations to which others were 
the water muſt in irs deſcent along the axis eierive able, and granting them certain privileges and immuni- 
equal ſpaces in equal times, according to the above hypo- ties which others did not enjoy. 
theſis : this premiled, draw the ordinate G T perpendicu- By the eccleſiaſtical laws, no clergyman was allowed to 
lar to LC, and g 4 parallel to, and indefinitely deu I. relinquiſh his ſtation without juſt grounds and leave: 
put CG x, GLAN, GH=z, Gz=z, & t for the in- | hut in ſome caſes reſignation was allowed of, as in old 
definitely mall particle of time in which the ſurface of age, ſickneſs, or other infirmities. The laws were no 
the efluent water deſcribes the diſtance G g; then if the 


Tit S | leſs ſevere againſt all wandering clergymen, or - ſuch as 
vaſe be flat, and conſequently of equal thickneſs through- baying deſerted their own church, would fix in no other. 


8 * ion of the deſcending | There were laws which obliged the clergy to conſtant 
out, - KN A will be n en — _ attendance upon their duty : others inhibited pluralities, | 
n N Fr nog oe - | or the officiating.in two parochial churches, or following, 1 
be as the fluxion of the deſcenc 65 op 10 6 urface is 286 7 ſecular employments. Another ſort of laws reſpect- ö 
either of theſe cafes the velocity of the ſaid N | N outward nan of the clergy's (or 3 | ö 
17 s that in the former y—z xz will be e- | t em from correſponding or converſing too freely with | N 
Vn, Lit follows that e er 174 Art 1 
goal to f V und in the latter which reſtrained them from eating and drinking in ta- 
1 TV" med at] verns, or being preſent at the public theatres. It was 
wherein p repreſents a conſtant quantity to be aſſum * alſo enacted, that no biſhops, preſpyters, or deacoris, 
pleaſu re. woo e wr fag I ſhould viſit widows and virgins alone, but in the company 
If ? be conſidered as conſtant, & will be conſtant alſo, | of ſome other, of the clergy, ot ſome grave Chriſtians. As 
whence our expreſſions become, y—2=v/ Px, l and Lo 7 | for ſevęral ages, rm 9 — * diſtinctions obſerved 1 
al eb fd I 74 a RAS Ye ns get in between them and the laity. A bie =_ 
= Vx) reſpeQively, and therefore the deſcending ſur- be ES the church of Rome are. diſtinguiſhed if 
face of the water will move 9 — into tegulat and ſecular.: the 1 elergy conſiſts of | 
Bi ps - | ton? we Yrs 7 10 r thoſe Monks or religious, who have taken upon them 
2 plane pamug mwugn ? Irn 


ä 57. © HG nity 8 hotly orders of the pricſthoog, in their reſpedive mo- 
parabola, we all have 5 pe by. che property of | naſfe 
* nd nn 
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ries. The ſecular clergy are thoſe which are not of 
b | he any 


| 
| 
iP 
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plying 7, by the odd number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to nd. 
climaQerical. Theſe years, go ſay, bring with them | «© and by frequenc 
pect t 


.C 11 


any religious order, and have the care and direction of 
pariſhes. The proteſtant clergy are all ſeculars. 
'. Benefit of CLERGY is an ancient priuilege, whereby one 


in orders claimed to be delivered to his ordinary, to purge * macteric years can only be ſupported by the 


himſelf of felony ; this purgation was to be by his own 
vath, Affirming Ai noe 7, and the oath of twelve 
purgators, as to their belief of it, before a jure twelve 
clerks : if the. clerk. failed in his purgation, he, was de- 
prived of his charaQter, whereby he became a mere Jay- 
man; or he was to be kept in priſon till a pardon” was 
obtained but if he purged himſelf, he was ſet at li- 


This was formerly admitted; even in caſes of-murder ; 
but the ancient courſe. of, the. law is much altered pon 
this head. By the ſtatutes of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks are 
no more committed. to their ordinary to be purged; but 
every man, to whom the benefit of clergy is granted, 
though not in orders, is put to read at the bar, after he 
is found guilty and convicted of fuch felony, and ſo burnt 
on the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time, if the ordin 
6r:deputy ſtanding by do ſay, legit wt clericus, otherwiſe 
he ſnhall ſuffer death. „ ee 

CLERK, a word originally uſed to denote à learned 
man, or man of letters; whente the term became appro- 
ptiated to churehmen, who were from thence called clerks 
or clergymen: the nobility and gentry being uſually bred 
up to the exerciſe of arms, and none left but the eccle- 
ſiaſties to cultivate the ſcien ce... 
Crkxk is alſo applied to ſuch as by their courſe of 
life exereiſe theit pens in any court or office, of which 
there are various kinds. 3 

CLEROMANCY, zaypeyay]ert, 2 fort of divination 
performed by throwing lots, which were generally black 
and white beans, little clods of earth, or pebbles ; alſo 
dice, or ſuch like things, diſtinguiſhed by certain cha 
raters.” They caſt the lots into a veſſel, 180 having made 
ſupplication to the gods to direct them, drew them out 
and according to the characters, conjectured what ſhould 
en, 5 | 
-  CLEW of a Sail, in nayal affairs, the lower-corner ; 
ay 7770; 29-409 38 Heres Mor 

Cuew-GARNETS: are the ſame to the main-ſail and 


fore-ſail, which the clew-lines are to all other ſquare 


ſails, and are hauled up when the ſail is to be furled or 
brailed. - See CLEW-LINVL x. os 


CrEREW-LIN Es are ropes faſtened to the clews or lower- 


corners of the ſquare ſails: their uſes are to draw each 
clew up to the yard, for the more eaſily furling or reefing 
the ſails. - Shipwreck, p. 46, 47, in the notes, 


CLIENT; Client, among the Romans, a citizen Hs! 


put himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who 
in reſpect of that relation was called patron, - This pa- 


1K 


but ſome making two, add to this. the eighty-Hrſt: #1. 
other remarkable climacteries are the — — 
firſt, thir fifth, forty-ninth, and fiſty fixth. 


doctrine of numbers introduced by Pythagoras; though 
many eminent men, both among the ancients and mo- 
derns, A to have had great faith in it. 
CLIMATE, in geography, a ſpace, upon the ſurface 
of the terreſtrial globe, contained between two parallels, 
and ſo far diſtant from each other, that the longeſt day 
— i 2 half an hour from the longeſt day in the 
The difference of climates ariſes from the different 
inclination or obliquity of the ſphere : the ancients took 
the parallel wherein the length of the longeſt day is 
twelve hours and three quarters, for the begianing of 
the firſt climate: as to thoſe parts that are nearer to the 
equator than that parallel, they were not accounted to 
be in any climate, either becauſe they may, in u looſe 
and general ſenſe, be conſidered as being in a tight ſphere, 
though ſtriftly ſpeaking, only, the parts under the equa. 
tor are ſo; or becauſe were thought to be unin- 
habited by reaſon of the heat, and were beſides un- 
known. The ancients, conſidering the diverſity there 
is in the riſing and ſetting of the heavenly bodies, e 
cially the ſun, and, in conſequence thereof, the di 
ence in the length of the days and nights in different 
places, divided as much of the earth as was known to 
them, into climates ; and inſtead of the method now in 
uſe, of, ſetting down the latitude of places in 
they contented themſelves. with ſaying in what climate 
the place under conſideration was ſituated. According 
to them, therefore, what they judged the habitable part 
of the northern hemiſphere was divided into. ſeven cli- 
mates, to which the like number of ſouthern ones cor- 
reſponded. i goes © 10 l | 
A parallel is ſaid; to paſs through the middle of a cli- 
mate, when. the longeſt day in that parallel differs 2 
quarter of an hour from the longeſt day in either of the 
extreme parallels that bound the climate: this parallel 
does not divide the climate into two equal parts, but the 
part neareſt to the equator is larger than the'other, be- 
cauſe the farther we go from the equator, the leſs in- 
| creaſe of latitude will be ſufficient to increaſe the length 
of the longeſt day a quarter of an hour. 
Some of the moderhs reckon the different climates 
the increaſe of half an hour in the length of the lon 
day, beginning at the equator, and going on till they 
come to the polar circle towards the pole: then 
count the climates by the increaſe of a whole natural day, 
in the length of the | day, till they come to a' pa- 
rallel, under which the day is of the length of fifteen-na- 


tron aſſiſted his client with his protection, intereſt, and | tural days, or half a month; from this parallel they pro- 


goods; and the client give his vote for his patron, when 
he ſought any office for himſelf'or his friends. Clients 
owed reſpect to their patrons, as theſe owed them their 
protection. N | r 
The right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to 
unite the rich and poor together in ſuch a manner, as 
that one might live without contempt, and the other 
without envy; but the condition of a client, in courſe of 
time, became little elſe but a moderate ſlavery. 
CLIENT is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who has 
turned over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor or 
follicitor. F * | 
CLINCH, or CLEncH, in naval affairs, that part of 
a cable, or other rope, which-is faſtened to the anchor, is. 
called the clinch, and the act of faſtening is called 
F/ m ĩð / WO} 
- A * method of faſtening a rope to a poſt; &c. is 
alſo called clinching. 7 HB r 
CLIMACTERIC, Anms Climactericus, among phy- 
ſicians and natural hiſtorians, acritical year in a perſon's 
life, in which he is ſuppoſed do ſtand in great danger of 
death, e nth 715 9128, en en WAS 5 
According to ſome, every ſeventh year is a'climaQeric ; 
but others allow only thoſe years produced by multi- 


| 


a] 
: 


ſome remarkable change with r 


be &_; ; when chey pl 


o health, Hife, or | “ and confirmed habit is a ſecond: of n 
fortune; the grand climaQeeric is the ſixty-third year ; © ſo far as any thing is natural, ſo far it is 3 


ceed to reckon the climates by the | increaſe: of half or 
whole months, in the artificial. day, till they come to 
the pole itſelf, under which the length of the day is fix 


months. Thoſe between the equator and the polar cir- 


cles are called hour climates; and thoſe between the 
polar circles and the poles, month climates. : © - 

Vulgarly the term climate is beſtowed on any country 
or region differing from one another, either ih reſpect of 


| the ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the manners 


of the inhabitants, without any regard to the length of 
the longeſt day. | 8 
CLIMAX, or GRA DATIoN, in rhetoric, a, figure 
wherein the word or expreſſion which ends the firſt mem- 
ber of a period begins the ſecond, and ſo on; ſo that 
every member will make a diſtin ſentence, taking its 
riſe from the next foregoing, till the argument and 
period be N finiſhed: or in the terms of the 
ſchools, it is when che word or expreſſion, which was 
predicate in the firſt member of a period, is ſubject to 2 
ſecond, and ſo on, till the argument and period be 
brought to a noble concluſion ; as in the following gra- 
dation of Dr. Tillotſon. After we have practiſe 
, good actions a while, they become eafy; and when 
cc are eaſy, we in to take pleaſure in them; 
D 
of acts, a thing grows into a habit; 
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8 and we can hardly do n nay, We do it many 
4e times, When we do not think of it.. 
CLINIC, a term applied by the ancient church- hiſ. 
torians, £0 OY who reces\ 23 on their death 


Ciinie, f in "* 34 leaky? is Keen uſed but far ul 
quack, or rather for an empirical arſe, who pretends to 
bare learned & the art, of cur curitg, diſeaſes by 134 on 
of Memos, Medicine Clinica, , was particu- 
jacly uſed ſor the method of 1 wk ay 
dle in. bed, for the mare cad rrp 8 
ympt proms of their diſeaſe; | * 
CLINQIDES, in anatomy, are 


20 pP 


in the inſide of the os ſphenoudes, forming a cavity wells | 


oy turcica, in the middle of that done, in which lies 


landula 
the TO IS, or as. foe. call it,” Miese, Mb 


Irrer part of the external female, punlenda, ſitu || 
ated at the n the e nymphee form with each Song 
other, 123 of © 1 dee rt 7 *; on 1 otf3 7 * al each 


. Its common fate is to. be.almoſk entirely buried un 
the iy er prepuce... Its neral ſize is — r* 
oe (carge 0 much: its 


der 


penis __ 2 this is not — 0 le 44 7 


ituitaria. 12 [1 6s 3 10 


dne 

furniture, and the variety of their motions and 19 
are thoſe of and of Lyons; In 
cock eſaps 5 ws — the hour; . 
— ' door; and e virgin; and the HolySpirit 
eſcends on her; &. dee fed two horſemen en= 
counter, and beat the hour on each other; z door opens; 
aud there appears on'the-cheatre the virgin, with Jeſus 
Chriſt in her arms; the magi, with their retinue; march- 
ing in order, andipreſenting their giſts ro trumpeters 
| ſounding all! the — proclaim the proceſſion. See 
k||Scotrus fee alſo on Solinus, Maſius dt Tin- 
1 Carpe & | 00095 40 hwy his AA Remnant; and 
— 5 12 177 t 11199 + WC: #744, 

| vs invemiow af — e cloths is e the 
bappyiliduſiry age: the honour of it is diſputed 
—— Huy —— — ——— wwe 
ume on he ſubject, declares it was in 
— in che year 16573 And the hs 


5 ' Temporns Dimeti 
Theoniag um 1686, ſtick les for Galileo ; and relates, tho 
at ſrcond · hand, the whole hi the invention g add- 
ing that one Freſler, clock maker to the father of the 


then grand- duke of Tufcan — — eſt penduluin- 
2 Air 


beſt — — bolt þ put in- bee by 


vered with a feetid matter, (like that of \the glans of bis ſon Vincenzo Galilei, in 2649 [ at me 


the penis, The, prepuce covering , the: of che 
clitoris, is formed of the 8 of, the) pudendum, and. | tion 
furniſhed with neryaus papili: hence it is of exquiſite | 
ſenſibility to the touch,” It has.alſo' a ligament, by 
which'it is connected to the offa pubis, in the ſame man- 
ner as the penis is in men. Its uſe'is to produce a titilla- 
tion in the coitus, and to encreaſe the pleaſure. 

CLOACA, in Roman antiquityy the>common fewer, 
by which the filth of the city of Rome was carried away. þ 

Cron, in comparative anato = my week 
in birds; through which the egg 
in its exit. 


to meaſure and ſtrike time. 

The uſual chronometets are watches and clocks 1 the 
* in ſtrictneſs are ſuch as ſhew the — time 
the latter, ſuch as-publiſh-it by ſtriking: 
name watch is ordinarily appropriated to pocket c 
and that of clocks to larger machines, whether ay dab 
or not. 


21; S079 


' Theinteatica of diocks with wheets-is referred dH. 


cificus,; archdeacon of: Verona, who lived in the time of in the barrels. P, P. of 6 or 7 inches diameter; and on 
Lotharius, ſon of Louis the Debonnair; on the credit; of | 


an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, and borrowed Gy A _ 


Panvinius. 
Tney were at firſt called uot 4 * diſtin 


ſhadow, Others aſcribe the Invention to pony ramen, deut 


from e 
CLOCK, a kind:of raovement; wy - machine, fring wheel of 56 tenth, is p pinion 


ons 


N. „Be the inventor! he will, it is certain the wen- 
never till it came are re s hands, 
who init ae 3c; ever Galites gbvof fuck a 
Wk. he never brought it to any degree of perſection. 
The firſt — made in England; "_ in 
dry) Rp: rang Das, 


N. — — between, the ©. 1b 2 
Jock „b KF tplate XL. fg. 2.) is as follows : 
or great wheel of 9 teeth; G the ſecond 

pier of 60 teeth, its pinion g of g leaves ; H the third 
nin of e I the balance 


' wheel of 2 leaves z and K the 
balance. Ar of lego 214012778 teeth; B the 
pin-wheel of 48, teeth b its; pinion of g leaves; C the 


hoop- wheel of 48 teeth, c its pinion oſ b leaves; D the 
warning-wheel of 48.texth, and its pinion 4 of CAPs 
bs the fly, e its pinion of 6 leaves. 

The ends R, R, of the arbors of themliccks A, F; tome 
| through the face of the clock, and theſe atbors are fixed 


, 


| theſe; barrels, the ſtrings It are-wound, which go round 
78 lies with the weights that carry the wheels about. 
n round about within the 


The weights ate wound up by help of - 


—. 83 * ate back by the cateh ” 
them from fun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the — be Brings — ipckee: — Aur Q nd! to t 
dr h or 


the 
F t * r of Sund older Rand. 


handle 1. — d n „ 5 
1 as the wheel goes round. thruſt back the 


ing; and ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Clau- end the for of the hammer O, and when it goes off the pin, 
pr 


dian, and that of Poſidonius, mentioned by Cicero, | th 


ing 7 abe ide hammer O ſtrike inn an 


among the machines of this kind; not that either their bel FE #4 £6 ets 
form or uſe were the ſame with thoſe of ours, but — ke wheel c: "has a +hoop upon its rimy which leg: 


they had their motion from ſome hidden weig 


cut away in one place, to let the end 2 of the detent 


ſprings, with wheels, or pullies, or foe ſuchielocks — fall in. In the tian oß'the wheel D, there is a pin Which 


principle. | +: i 


But be this as it in, it is certain the Ae wiking 


clbcks, ſuch as are now in uſe; was either firſt invented, 
or at leaft retrieved, in Germany about 200 years ago. 


ſtops againſt) tht end x of the arm w 4, and hinders 
„24 INN 2 1,09 

Aax13:8:þ/is:hxed the two, dend e 5, and the-de- 
tent 1a. On the ais g 7 is fixed? two pieces tua, and 


The water-clocks, or el r=, and fun-dials,- have the lifter 33 and dn theehbd'r.of that ls which comes 
both a much-berter claim to antiquity. The French an- through RE ey ie: mne and pinned 
nals mentlon one of the former kind ſent by Aaron, king faſt on 


of Perſia, to Charlemaign, about the year $807, which 
ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the modern clocks: 
it was of braſs, and ſhewed the: hours by twelve little 

balls of the ſame metal, which fell at the end of cach hour, 
and in falling, ſtruck a bell, and made it ſound. There 
were alſo figures of twelve cavaliers, which at the end 


of each hour came forth at certain apertures, or eee turns upon 4 


in the fide of the clock, and ſhut them again, e. 
— the modern.clocks, the moſt eminent for their 


ay * . 


« The achor of che wheel Gan the face i up- 
on this arbot, between: the face and fore plate, is put 
the wheel à of 20 teeth; i 5 arbor being hollow; and under 

the wheel is put the braſs ſpring i, with the concave fide 

upwards, this — uare hole in it, to fit the 
Header of r— be wheel Z of 40 teeth 
bxed: pin or axis, and is driven by the wheel 
The -dial-wheel:f of q& teeth; is put with its hollow 
forket 1 the n mne. len the face being 


— 1 


CL O 


put on, their ends come through it, and the hour-hand # 
t upon the ſquare end of y, and the minute - pointer 
„upon the end of x, the wheel æ being thruſt down to 
bend the ſpring, and then a pin put in to keep it there; 
the pinion of z, called the pinion of report, has 8 teeth, 
and drives the wheel F and the hour-hand. Now the 
ſpring ng 5 keeps the wheel x pretty tight upon the axis of G, 
that & will carry it about along with it; and if the 
minute - pointer be thruſt about, it will force about the 
wheel x, and alſo Z, and prone) f with the” ou 
pointer. 
The arbor of the wheel A goes 
upon it, behind the plate, is put the wheel V (or pinion 


of report) of 28 teeth, and pinned there. The double | 
wheel XV is carried by V, and turns u * fixed on 
the back of the —— T he wheel X has alſo 28 teeth; 


and the count-wheel Y is divided into 41 parts of unequal 
everybo according to the ſtrokes the clock is to ſtrikke'at;|| 
hour, the part of this heel is repreſented at A 
nder ſpring is put on with this wheel to keep it t 
This part may be made more ſimple, by leaving out 
wheels V, X, and putting V upon the axis of A instead 
of V, but it muſt be put on the contrary way ee 
The arbor of the balance-wheel:L; comes through the 
fore plate, almoſt to the face, and through a hole in the | 
face is put the hollow ſocket of the ſecond pointer 12; 
and this ſhews the ſeconds by a ſmall cirele divided in. 
to 60 parts: and the face is alſo e into two CIO 
ſhewing hours and minutes. / NG) 2140 
The pendulum hangs on the fixed ke of braſs My | 
a button at top, and a thin piece of braſs going into a ſlit 
at M; and a flat piece of braſs goes into the fork L, ſo 
that if the pendulum moves, it muſt move the rod K E, 
and balance K along with it. wlibnoq 
The pallats 8, , of the balance K, are ſo formed; that 
the under- ſide of 8, and the up 
teeth of the wheel I act, are poliſhed planes, and made 


floping; ſo that a tooth ſliding along the under - ſide of the = 
pallat 8, will force the balance K to the left hand, and |. 


tooth liding along the upper- ſide of the pallae 97 will 
force it to the rights ooo 40325 2 
The work is put together, by ſetting the teeth t 
ther that are marked in the wheel B, and inthe pinion 7, 
and likewiſe in the wheel C, and pinion d. Then the 
minute-hand or — is put on the arbor of z, mark to 
mark ; and the 22 the ſame way on the arbor 
of /; and the wheels z, 
cording to their marks. 
The weights hanging upon the wheels A, F, arg the 
pendulum made to vibrate, the wheel F drives 8, which 
drives H, which dives I; then whilſt the pendulum vi- 
brates to the right, a tooth ſlips off the pallat 9, and in 
its return to the left a tooth flips off the pallat 8; then on 
the right another goes off 9, and ſo on alternately ; ; and | 
the weight cauſing the teeth to act againſt the pallats of | 
the balance, keeps the pendulum in motion; and the 
wheel I goes round onee in a minute; 


Z, 7, are ſet to one another be 


As the wheel G goes round, it carries about x, with | 


the minute-pointer, once round in an hour, z drives Z, 
which drives F once round in 12 hours. Whilſt the 
wheel æ goes found, the pin m raiſes the lifter 10, which 
lifts up the piece 3, and the arm wx; the piece 3 raiſes the 
detent 12, 5 with vs; the end 2 of the detent 
being raiſed above the hoop, the wheel C moves about, 
and by the oblique figure of the end of the detent 2, it 
raiſes the end of the detent higher, and alſo raifes s out 
of the notch of the count-Wwheel. Then the wheel D 
turns round, till the pin in the rim ſtops at the end x, 
which hinders the motion. But as the wheel z goes — 
ther about, the lifter: 10 falls down off the pin, to 
with the piece 10 , and latch; 3, which ſuffers the — 
D, and the reſt to turn round, and the pin which cauſes 
the hammer to ſtrike fo often, till the end s falls into a 
notch of the count- heel; and then the detent 2 falls in- 
to the vacancy in the hoop, and locks the work; which 
continues ſo till the next hour, that the piece 10 is raiſed 
again, and the clock ſtrikes as before f che wheel C goes 
— every ſtroke of the clock; but ix ſtrikes one more 
fucceeding: hour, becauſe ihe teeth between the 
— are made longer and longer ii the We 
and it turns round: ode ind hours,” SS 


. 4 * 


throughicho hack dae; 


Aide of 9, where the | 


LO 


| In the ſtriking part of the clock; the pin-wheel bein 
divided by the pinion of ehe hoop-wheel;-the quotie,? 
ſhews the number of pins in the pin-wheel; -If 98 de g. 
vided by the number of pins the quoticnthews the . 
volutions that the pin-wheel makes for one revolutigh 
of _ — — a Nerf 9% 5 
e hoop-whee), divi the pinion of the 
S r muſt be a whole 2 5 . 
n the motion part, the train is the number off 
the clock makes in an hour, which is 
in this caſe the 'balance-wheel miſt have teeth 7 > 
If G\tarts* round once in an hour and ewe minutes } 
then the quatient of G divided bythe pinion of Hmm. 
tiplied by the quotient of H;"divided pric the pinion of I, 
42 that multiplied by twicerhe teeth in I, muſt be 
to the train. aN if the doe beats ſeconds; nt 
product of the two quotients muſt be 60. fu 
It G ſhews he hours, then the quotient of fdidil by 
the pinion ef Z,-thultiplied by the duotient of 2 divided 
che. miſt be 2. 8 bade 
From the great wheel to the — the * drive 
the pinions but to the dial , the pinions 4 e 
_ ou the eee, increaſes the ee the latter 
e ins 1 GENT ei 205 ' 16.35 Wi 
Any wheel doing aides oy the pinion thin works in 
it ſhews how many turns that pinion hath to one turn 
of the wheel: as if the pinion be * and e wheel 60, 
it is ſet down' his, 7 
* 5) o (i times. Ov W 


eren data bang, 

The teeth of ſeveral n pinions cha, wolk iy 
one another, are ſet down' thus: 
27:1: 1 99! 

TOY * 4) 36 (9 times 

8) 80 0 0 | ung 

6) 54 (9 des did 

30 40 (8 . | N 


5 ; — 
Or h A= 1. * * — 
. = 


fa the: . way. 4 number on Fg left : hand + 
any wheel i is the pinion that it drives; and the number 
over it is the pinion on the ſame axis. In the latter way, 
the ſeveral fractional "Quantities * repteſent the duo- 
tients. 

Any wheel and the pinion it drives, will bare the ſame 
motion with another wheel and pinion, when their 
quotients are equal. Thus a wheel of 36. drives 4 
pinion. of 4, juſt the ſame as a wheel of 45 does a pinion 
of 53 or a wheel of, 90 a pinion. of 10. In any motion 
we may uſe one wheel and one pinion, or elſe ſeveral 
| whitels and ſeveral pinions, provided they all give the 
ſame motion: therefore, when a number is too big to be 
cut in one wheel, it may be divided into two or more 
quotients. Fit 

In a wheel and pinion that work i in one another, their 
diameters muſt be as the number of teeth in each: and 
the diameter muſt be meafured, not to the extremity! but 
to the middle of the tooth, or where act. 

The excellency of clock-work conſiſts in formin 
teeth truly, and to fit the notches exactly without r 
and to play freely. 

The pallats 8, 9, are here formed by the common me- 
thod; a better way of forming them is thus: From the 


”7 1 


| 

v9 rosie 
" — 

g a . " 

| 

| 


b 12 4 


theſe ſmall lines or planes bc and de, and alſo the work - 
ing fide of the tooth fg, mult all range to h, the center 
of the balance-wheel. And the ends of the pallats & y, 
and de, muſt range a little to the right hand of the cen 
ter'a; then the — of the balance- wheel will fall 
| ternately on the fides hc, and de; and any tooth, whiltt 
it acts againſt bc, or de, will have no effect in movi 
the pendulum; but remains without motion till it ma 


its eſcape off the angle 6, or d; and then in moving alon 


or left. 

But the een ma 
ar, each equal to 3 bd. 
arches bc, de, and let the ends 6, In, range to r. 


to v, the our-ſide 8 * args? N with the radius 
5 34 » 8} 
CLOGS, 


« — — 


Pod for ſeconds: | 
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ceniter of motion à deſcribe two ſmall arches bc and de; 


the plane b 55 or 4 25 it forces the ner to the W 


be inroved thus: Nine | 
rom the center , deſcribe the 


it will de the ſame. thing to deſeribe 5c, and de, from | 
the center a; and let the acting ſide of the tooth range 


8 GR, > kind of ee pttnswitou flaps... 
ee th article PATTEN. . 


The term clogs is alſo uſed for pieces of wood faſtened 
about the TOE REIT Eng; to prevent their running 


ois TER, C an habitation ſurrounded 
with wal's, and N by religious. 

In a more general ſenſe it is uſed for a monaſtery of 
religious of either ſex. In the firſt ſenſe, jt is the prin- 
cipal part of a regular monaſtery, a ſquare ſur- 
rounded with walls or buildings. It is. commonly placed 


between the church, the chapter-houſe, and refectory, 
underneath the dormitory. 


The cloiſters, in ancient monaſteries, ſerved iar bo- 
yeral purpoſes : it was here the monks held their lectures; 
the lectures of morality at the north ſide, nent the 
church; the ſchool] on the weſt ; and the ch 
the eaſt ; ſpirityal meditations, &c. being reſerved for the 


60756 K Behind, in the manege, a horſe whoſe hoofs | make 
on too cloſe together: ſuch horſes are commonly good 


wo cloſe a paſſade juftly, i is when the horſe ends the 

ade with a demivolt in good order, well narrowed | 
and rounded, and terminating upon the ſame line upon 
which he ; ſo that he is ſtill in a condition to part 
from the hand handſomely, ane 
tion of his demivolt. r 

Cros, in muſic. See CADENCE. 4 | 

Croog ARES, 12 2 20 =_ * certain 2 
tion of di the lails of a ſhip to make a progreſs in 
the Ei rm Fo poſſible to the point from which the 
wind bloweth, or to 2 direction of the wind (ſee the 
next article). A hip commonly ſails at this time within 
about fix points of it ; but ſloops and other ſmall veſſels 
will 1 go almoſt a point nigher, and all veſſels 
are ſuppoſed when cloſe-hauled to make nearly a point of 
lee. way, even When they have the advantage of a good p 
fallin breeze re? ſmooth water: lee-way always in- 
1 in proj ion, to the op of the wind and ſea. | 
Lee-way i is k own to be an angle included between 4 


ſhip 's real and apparent progreſs ; as N the | | 


wind at north, And 175 cloſe hauled will Rem f 
EN E one way, and W the other; but as ſhe will 

| make x FR MON bf I only E by N 
one the other, * 

Sade "theidfore, is arranging the ſails. gde 
5 'fo that the wind, as it the ſhip obliquely |. 
from af Bas, towards the ſtern, m mat fl | =} z but as the 
wind Iikewiſe enters the cavities 45 oblique: 
direction, its force is conſiderably dimmiſh n+ wh. giy 
bead- way, and n the ſhip makes * | ol 
when faili in * * manner, 5 which time the bs 
corners oft ts are ſtretched 0 


ower 
re and aft, or en Foe: 


ways; ati the ther or windwa 

ae $68 eg 10 drawn ok q . ropes| 

called 'bow-lin 55 Which "Bey faſten form” 

three or Four places {o keep the fail teady, See 

Le- Bäiptt. WCET 
CLoez-Qy, Pen in oral, ag, certain | 

thick nn, of ele e . a 2 N 6 

in ſeveral p are uſed as. * ace of fetreat | 

when 1 is 1 bak xd her en d are . 


NL, 
Hitted with Teveral {ma _ * 


4 As 600 ir come upon our 
go TE who are 3 in the . . 
mult ar a Warchful eye on + th that they do no 
miſchief thers, and en 35 Pars 4. ** moune |. 


7 to 


— 


0 0 


6 If the enemy come in numbers upon - 

diſcharge es — 
=_ mt then, a breach le eapatind they 
are re- loaded, toſs out hand-grenadoes amongſt them; 


it ig prudence in « commander to let theſe ſtand as long as 
| poſſible, becauſe not only ſtrike 2 terror into the 
enemy, but are at all times ready ; and fo long as they 
are ſtanding he will n no ho ex- 


N ere an eye to your 
REN not cut the ſails looſe 5. 244 be 


at the leading men: having ſprung e 
upon the ſides, after the — Lu} ron all hands 


to the bulk- heads in readineſs to receive the firſt attack, 


whigh will be the briſket ; for being ſide by fide, his 


n men will enter 2 the fore -caſtle, — and 


quarter-deck ;, if all this while the maſter be exemplary 

brave, and the men fire with diſcretion, they will ſoon 
make the crew of a conſiderable ſhip leave ſo hot a — 

[2% this muſt conſequently be, ke.” Que. Parts 


CLOSET; in building, denotes. n very ſmall + "room, 


nerally without any chimney : it is eſteemed one great 
— of our modern architecta. 


e article Bar; Wo 
 CLO$H, among farriers, the ſame with founder. See 
a 57 Founpen. | 


OTH, in commerce, a manufaAture made of wool 
woe on the loom. 


,, The term napabicable alſo to other manufactures mbde 


of hemp, flax, Sc. but in a more particular ſenſe it im- 
plies the web or tiſſue of woollen threads interwoven, 
ſome whereof, called the warp, are extended in length 
from one cod of. the: piece to the other ; the reſt, called 


the enn acrols the rſt a breadth-wiſe of the 4 


W949 * 

"Cloths are af A elite, fine 1 The 
11 1 of cloth, according to ſome, conſiſts in the fol- 
particulars... 1. That the wool. be of a qua- 

60 — | well dreſſed, 2. It muſt be 4 care 
TUE obſerving that the thread of the: finer- and 
better twiſted than that of the woo. | The cloth muſt 
be well wrought and beaten on the „ ſo as to be 
every where equally compact. 4. The wool muſt not be 
* Fg 1 ork — — — — 5. The 
ufficiently ſtrong, of the ſame length with 

the ſtuff ff, and muſt conſiſt of good wool, hair, or oſtrich- 
. or, what is ſtill better, of Daniſh dog's hair. 

6. 2 cloth muſt he free from knats, and other imper- 
fed -7 Jt muſt be well ſcoured with fuller's-earth, 
wel Fulled with the beſt whiteſope, and afterwards waſhed 
in clear water. 8B. The hair or — well drawn out 
as With the teazle, without being too much opened. 9. It 
mult be ſhorn, cloſe without making it threadbare. 10. It 
muſt; be well dried. 41. It muſt not be tenter-ftcetched 
re it to its juſt dimenſions. 12; It muſt be prefied 
cold, not hot- ber the m A very W ry 1h to 

woollen cloth. 


Manufatturing of White Chit x hb are intended for dying. 


The beſt wool, for the manufacturing of clothes are 
thoſe of En land.apd. 5 Spains eſpecially thoſe of Lincoln- 
Hire and N To uſe thoſe wools to the beſt” ad- 
vantage, they; be ſcoured, by putting them into a 
Liquor ſomewhat more than lukewarm, compoſed of three 
parts fair water, and one of urine. After the wool has 
ntinued 1. . 4 in the liquor to ſoak, and diſſolve 
9 5 reaſe, it is d and well waſhed in running wa- 
El 15 Wher it feels. dry, and has no ſmell but the natural 
one of the ſheep, it is laid to pe duly ſcou re. 
After this, it is hung to dry in hs ſhade, the beat of 
9 65 ſun making it harſh and inflexible: when dry, it is 
beat with Jock upon hurdles; of wood, or on cords, to 
12 it from duſt, and the groſſer filth ; the more it is 
thus beat and cleanſed, the ſofter it becomes, and the better 
for ſpinning. After beating, -it muſt be well picked, to 
free it from, the reſt of the ch that bad eſcaped che rods, 


It is now; in a proper condition. to he oiled, and carded 


. 7 = 
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on large iron catds, llopewiſe. Olive! oil is 
5 R eſteemed 


then ſpring your powder-cheſts, as the laſt remedy ; for | 


pony, in heraldey, Gage the half of a dar. bee | 


- 4 * 
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CL O | 


eſteemed: the beſt for this purpoſe z- one-fifth of which |. 
ſhould be uſed for the wool intended for the woof, and a 
ninth for that deſigned for the warp. After the wool has 
been well oiled, it is given to the ſpinners, who firſt card 
it on the knee with ſmall fine cards, and then ſpin it on | that juſt repreſented, ' 0 OT 
the wheel, obſerving to make the thread of the warp CLoTHs, in painting, are pieces of "Ganvay prepa | 
ſmaller by one third than that of the woof, and much by proper primings for the, uſe of painters, and ſold Wy 
compacter twiſted. 26 8 RN colour-ſhops, ob nod re 3, ip fl ou 
The thread thus ſpun, reeled, and made into ſkeins; But cloths, prepared at the colour-ſhbps are liable {6 


the proceſs, ex- 
the Ame with 


: 


that deſigned for the woof is wound on little tubes, pieces | many inconveniencies. In the firft place, the whole . 


of paper, or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed, as that they may be eaſilj vering is apt to peel and erack off from the cloth, by hs 


put in the eye of the ſhuttle. That for the warp is wound |-\mproper texture of the under coat, which is formed of 


on a kind of large wooden bobbins, 'to' diſpoſe it for ſize and whiting; and is both too brittle, and too little 
warping. When warped, it is ſtiffened with ſize, the adheſive, either to the cloth or upper coat, to anſwer the 
beſt of which is that made of ſhreds of parchment, and purpoſe properly In the ſecond 8 the oil uſed in 
when dry is given to the weavers, who mount it on the compoſition of any paint applied on ſuch grounds, is ex 
loom. 1s v. n= Ne Oh tremely apt to be abſorbed or ſucked in a ; 2 
The warp thus mounted, the weavers, who are two to conſequently to leave the colours, with which it was mix: 
each loom, one on each fide,” tread alternately on the ed, deſtitute in a great degree of what is neceſſar 17 
treddle, firſt on the right ſtep, and then on the leit, which 
raiſes and lowers the threads of the warp equally; between 
which they throw tranſverſly the ſhuttle from the one to 
the other; and every time that the ſhuttle is thus thrown, 
and a thread of the woof inſerted within the warp, they 
ſtrike it conjunctly with the ſame frame, wherein is 
faſtened the comb or reed, between whoſe teeth the 
threads of the warp are paſſed, repeating the ſtroke as 
often as is neceſſary. 021.5 ene 316 FX 
The weavers having continued their work till the whole 
warp is filled with the woof, the cloth is finiſhed; it is 
then taken off the loom by unrolling it from the beam 
whereon it had been rolled in proportion as it was wove ; 
and now given to be cleanſed of the knots, ends of. 
threads, ſtraws, and other filth, which is done with iron | 


Why 9 


Lad 


n this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcour- 
ed with urine, or a kind of potter's clay,” well ſteeped in 
water, put along with the cloth in the trough wherein it 
is fulled : the cloth being again cleared from "the earth 
or urine, is returned to the former hands to have the leſſer 
filth, ſmall ſtraws, &c. taken off as before: then it is re- 
turned to the fuller to be beat and fulled witch hot water, I! t coat may gree by ru 
wherein a ſuitable quantity of ſope has been diſſolved; with a, purnice ftone, or by glazing it With a glaſs po- 
after fulling, it is taken out to be ſmoothed, or pulled | Ir Imen, and 0 lender ſtone.” * 
by the liſts jengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles, cre-“ CLOUD, 4 collection of vapours ſulpended in the 
vices, &c. , " We b aon [970 | 

The ſmoothing is repeated every two hours, till the aln te f 
fulling be finiſned, and the cloth brought to its proper doubts. But water, every where e ually. difpoſed,. 
breadth ; after which it is waſhed in clear water, to purge} tranfparent. Clouds, therefore, are collected from w 
it of the ſope, and given wet to the carders to raiſe th is beginning to be Water; but the parts of which, in the 
hair or nap on the right ſide with the thiſtle or 2 time, are eifcumvolved t 
After this preparation, the cloth-worker-takes the cloth, | unequal motion, neither reſting nor moving equably... 
and gives it its firſt cut or ſheering : then the carders re- | the water that is floating about in the air, mounts igh 
ſume it, and after wetting, give it as many more courſes] and higher, its particles at length arrive in places 


with the teazle, as the quality of the ſtuff requires, al- above the earth, that they are not any Jonger much unit 
ways obſerving rug againſt the grain of the hair, atid | together, but receding from kach other, t ey do not then 
to end with it; as alſo 


to begin with la ſmoother thiftle, | conNitute water, but My: e elements of it, But when 
-ptoceeding ſtill with one ſharper and ſharper, as far as the} theſe elements of water & | 

Hxth degręee. „ l fl. beid- 205 HOI SY pe regions, and are contracted into im: ler, 

After theſe operations, the cloth being dried, is te- whe they aſſocjate together, come” A 

and returns it to the carders, who repeat their operation | the water aſctnlls* in the air, the ſerener And Feet 
as before, till the nap be well ranged on the ſurface of the] weather will be, and the freer from louds ; and thee 
cloth, from one end of the piece td We others © 7 Jamar ee „ OY 
The cloth thus wove, ſcoured, napptd and ſhorn, is ter e 

ſont to the dyer: when dyed, it is waffled (in fair watef, In che ait; for in 
and the worker takes it again wet ag it is, la ys the nap/| nice, there are m 


turned to the cloth- worker, who ſhegrs it a ſecond. time, Aber the ther forth Bids. e higher, th a 


arniela in the neighbou 
tains teh thou 


. 


rhood of \ - 


where it is ſtretched both in Jength and breadth ſufficienr-|there re indicgtions of moiſture *"and on the, hi 


* wa 


ountains hundre [A 
with a bruſh-on the table; and hangs it on the tenters, venty-four geometficall feet high, on fl 1 92 | 
ly to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its proper tops bf thofe mountains nature priſepts' to our Vie per- 


; 


dimenſions, without ſtratming it tos much; bbſerving to} petual fnows'; a'Fertain' proof of the elevation of ware 
bruſh it afreſh; the way of the nap, while a little moift oh || ſuch heights. © "Nay, over ch. de GAR. 
DDr ⁰ ©  OTBROR” th, Eutope,. there conſtantly, abou fioon, , han 
When quite dry; the cloth is taken off the tenters and fbgs, or little White clouds, which ate daily reſolved 10t 


bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying of the water, whith * ASE in uch plenty down the mountaip, 
enap; ufter which it is folded; and laid cord àhdef a preſs that It ſupplies the place Sr ſhowers, and waters the whole 


ue make ir. perfeQly ſmooth, and even,” an Pics fig a Mah?" Without raſh.” WE ate ere that water 
// IE I Ag Ot ſcends to fuch 3 height,” * B. t had we ſufficient opfer 


Laaſtiy, the cloth being taken out of the preſs, and the/|tibhs to'tonfitth KEAccount Maigns 
vs, Kc. for plofſing it removed, it ib inf a condition t his treatife of Perſpective, p. 
e lot ſale r uſſme. J || phenomenon, which, he ſays, he h 
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at the water in the 'atmoſ] would be found to be 
much higher: for he tells us, that in a very clear night, 
and at midnight too, there appeared, in the month of 
Auguſt, an exceeding: bright little cloud, which ſpread 
itſelf almoſt as far as the zenith 3 and he ſays, that Rie- 
cius obſerved the ſame thing in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; and from: theſe obſervations he infers, that clouds 
may be elevated beyond the projection of the earth's ſha- 
dow. But this projection being aſtronomidally com- 
puted from the given time and place af the appearing 


Joud, would give a prodigious /diſtance from the; earth; 
ind hence, perhaps, that appearance was rather to be 
aſcribed to ſome other unknown cauſe, in the 
upper regions of the air, and exceedingly lucid, ſince on 
the tops of the higheſt mountains there are rarely ob- 
ſerved any clouds, but, on the contrary, to a ſpectator 
placed there, they appear below him towards the plain. 
CLOVE-TREE, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
caryophyllus of botaniſts: -' See the article Caryornya. 
LUS. ame | don! 
CLove, a term uſed in weights of wool. Seven pounds 
make a clove. en en 24 | 
In Eſſex, eight pounds of cheeſe and butter go to the 
cleve.:! N A979 23 | 2 
-CLove-JuLy-FLowER,-the Engliſh name of the ca- 
1 aromaticus. See the article CARYOPHYLLUS, 
LOVER, a ſpecies of the trifolium. See the article 
TRIFOLIUM:! Io lte g ct 115 f 
Clover is greatly cultivated in England for feeding of 
cattle, and is eſteemed very profitable, becauſe. the great 
quantity of cattle Which this graſs will maintain, does 
very much-enrich all clayey lands, and them fot 
corn in two or three years, which is the length of time 
that this crop will continue goo l. 
In the choice of this ſeed, that which is of a bright 
yellowiſh colour, a little inclining to brown, ſhould. de 
preferred ʒ but the black rejected as good for little. 
Ten pounds of this ſeed will be ſufficient for an acre of 
ground; for if the plants do not come up pretty thick, it 
will not be worth ſtanding. - The land in which this is 
ſown ſhould be well ploughed, and harrowed very ſine, 
r the ſeeds will be buried too deep, and thereby 
lo > > 2155 as Ls langen WG , 
Tue beſt: time to ſow it is-about the beginning of Au- 
guſt, at which ſeaſon the autumnal rains will bring up 
the plants in a ſhort time; whereas, when the ſeeds are 
ſown in the ſpring, if it be done very early, they are 
many times burſt with wet and cold; and if it be done 
late, they are in danger of miſcarrying from drought: 
whereas in autumn, when the:ground has been warmed 
by the ſummer's heat, the rains then falling greatly pro- 
mote the ation oß ſeeds and plants. 
The ſeeds ſhould be harrowed in with buſhes; for, if 
it de done with a common barrow, they will be buried 
_ too deep. ty nt, 199} Yo 235 t- | one ome offs 4 
Moſt people have recommended the ſowing of this 
ſeed with ſeveral forts: of corn: but if it be: ſeaſoned, as 
before directed, it will be much better if ſown alone; for. 
the corn prevents the growth of the plants until it is 
reaped and taken off the ground, ſo that one hole ſea- 
ſon is loſt and many times, if there be a. treat crop of 
corn upon the ground, it ſpails the clover, fo that it is 
hardly Warth i ſtanding z/ whereas, in the Way before di- 
refed; the a plants Will have good roots before winter; 
and in- the ſpring vill come an much faſter than that 
which was ſown the ſpriag before under corn. 
About the middle of May this graſs will, be ſit to cut, 
and there ſnould be great care taken in makiag its for-it 
will require a great deal. org labour and time to dry 
than commem graſs, and will ſhrink into leſs, compaſs; 
but if it be not doo rank, it will make extraordinary rich 
_ food! for cuttle . The time for cutting it is when it begins 
to flower for: if it ſtands much longer, the lower part 


. ” 
* 


- of the ſtems will begin to dty, whereby it Will make, a 
leſs uantityrof hay, and that not ſo well flavoured. ARS 

Same prdple cut three drops in one year of this graſs; 
but the beſt way is to cut t once in the. ſpring, and feed 
it iche remaining part! ofathe year, whereby the land will 
 . de-enrighed;.and the plantormnll grow. mach Rronger....[ 
One acre of this graſs will feed as many cattle, as four 
or ve tes af common: graſo : but great cate ſhould be 
1% . f 933 
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burit them. To prevent which,. ſome turn in for 
2 few hours only at firſt, and ſo a Zu dent; 


and this b degrreny lexting ahem aph 195 one bout , 
8 
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in the middle of the day, when there is ho moiſture upon the 1 
graſs, and ſo every day ſuffering them to remain a longer 
time, until they are fully ſeaſoned, to it: hut great care 


weather; or, if my 


in wet weather, and let them have hay, which will pre- 
vent the ill conſequences of this food: but there are 
ſome ho give ſtraw to their cattle, while they are feed- 
ing upon this graſs, to prevent the ill effects of it; which 
muſt not be given them in the field, becauſe they will 
not eat it where there is plenty of better food. There 
are others who ſow rye graſs amongſt their clover, which 
they let grow together, in order to prevent the ill conſe- 
quences of the cattle feeding wholly on clover; but this . 
is not 2 commendable way, becauſe the rye graſs will 
greatly injure the clover in its growth, > .....- 
Where the ſeeds are deſigned to be faved, the firſt crop 
in the ſpring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until; the ſeeds ; 
are ripe, which may be known by the ſtalks and heads 
changing to, a brown colour ; then it ſhould be cut in a 
dry time: and when. it is well dried, it may be houſed un - 
til winter, when the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed out; but if 


the feeds are wanted: for. immediate, 1 may be | 


threſhed out beſore it is either houſed or ſtocked ; but 
then it muſt be well dried, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not 
It has been a;great cor 181 among the farmers, that 
they could nat threſh out theſe ſeeds without great labour 

difficulty; which muſt be chiefly owing to their cut- 
ting the ſpring crop when. it begins to, flower, and to 
leave the ſecond crop fot ſeed, Which ripens 2 late in 


— 


autumn, that there is not heat enough to dry the huſks 


dered difficult to get out; which may entirely be reme- 
died by leaving the firſt crop for ſeed, as. bath been di- 
rected: _,*, 1 ba leo rte 

When the cattle are fed with this hay, the beſt way is 
to put it in racks, otherwiſe they will treag à great quan- 
tity of it down with their feet. This feed, is much better 


e whereby they are tough, and the- ſeed ren- 


rarely have any of it, leſt it 210 poi to them, though, 
when it is dry, it is not near lo injurous to any ſort of 
cattle, as when green. | e wor roche 
. CLOUGH, or DaauGart, among traders, an allow- 
ance of two pound to every three hundred weight, for 
the turn of the ſcale, that the commodity may hold out 
, ̃ gn Ae be cat, 
\., CLOUTS,. in military affairs, are thin plates of iron 
nailed. on that part of the axle-tree of à gun's carriage 


| which comey through the nate, through which the linſpin 


Nec 2 Ferre 4 \ 
FCLOYED, or ACCLOYED, among farriers, .a term 
uſed when a horſe is pricked with a nail in Thoeing. 

CLYSSUS, in chemiſtry, an extract prepared not from 
one but ſeveral. bodies mixed together: and among the 
moderns, the term is applied to ſeveral extiags;procured 
from the ſame body, and, then mixed eier . Thus, 
if from, wormwood We draw the Watet, ſpirit, oil, ſalt, 
and tincture, and according to the rules of art re-unite 
theſe. into a maſs c unded of them all, and containing 
the joint virtues of all, we have a clyſſus of wormwood. 


To this clals are reducible many of the nobleſt produc- 


tions of chemiſtry, as the more curious ſapos, and an in- 
finite number of others. «She 
;CLys8vs. of Antimon is a liquor obtained by diſtillation 
from a mixture of antimony, nitre, and ſulphur. It is 
preſcribed. to feveriſh patients, in order to procure a grate- 
ful. acidity f their potions, and to ſuch as labour under A 
loſs.of appetate. , PF 1 b 5 " N YO Far Tf g 
„LVS TER is a liquid remedy to be injected chiefly 
at the anus into the larger inteſtines. It is uſually ad- 
miniſtered b .the bladder of a hog, ſheep, or ox, perſo- 
rated, at each end, haying at one of the apertures an ivory 
pipe, faſtened. with r d. But the French, and 


ſometimes the Dutch, uſe a, pewter ſyringe, dy which 
the liquor may be thrown in with more caſe and expedi- 


eien 


taken of the eattle when they are firſt put into it, leſt it | 


quantity 


ſhould be had never to tut them into this food in wet 
| if they have been for ſome time accuſtomed 
g | to this food, it will be proper to turn them aut at night 


for moſt other cattle than milch cows, io that theſe ſhould 
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pelled into the large inteſtines. This remedy ſhould 


tepicd'; for either of the former will be injurious to the 


knights embro 
wi 


Jours, alternately placed, as we fill fee cloths ſcarleted, 


COA 


COB 


tion than with the bladder, and likewiſe more forcibly ex- |watered, Sc. Hence they were called'deviſes;/ ny ba , 


never be adminiſtered either too bot or too cold, but 


bowels. © | * "Nt | 
Clyſters are prepared of different ingredients, accord- 


ing to che different intentions propoſed, whether to ſoſten 


the indurated faces, correct the acrid, acid, and ſaline 
recrements, evacuate the contents of the large inteſtines, 
corroborate the languid fibres of the inteſtines, and aug- 
ment their impaired periſtaltic motion; to mitigate the 
ſpaſms of the inteſtinal coats, and relax their conſtricted 


bres ; to cauſe a revulſion downwards in lethargic dif- | 


orders, apoplexies, frenzies, and other diſorders of the 
head; to promote labour, whether the fœetus be living or 
dead ; ed. to expel the ſecundines where they are pre- 
ternaturally detained. CN. 
Clyſters are ſometimes uſed to nouriſh and ſupport 2 
patient who can ſwallow little or no aliment, by reaſon | 
of ſome impediment in the organs of deglutition K. 
which caſes they may be made of broth, milk, ale, und 
decoctions of barley and oats with wine. The Engliſh 
introduced a new kind of clyſter, made of the ſmoke of 
tobacco, which has been uſed by ſeveral other nations, 
and appears to be of conſiderable efficacy when other 
clyſters prove ineffectual, and 8 in the iliac 
aſfion, and in the hernia incarcerata, though it may 
ikewiſe be uſed in an obſtinate conſtipation or obſtruction 
of the bowels, &c. See Heiſter's Surgery, and Graffius's 
and Sawzonius's Diſſertations upon the ſubject. 
COACH, a commodious vehicle for travelling, ſo 
well known as to need no deſcription, Their invention 
was owing to the French, about the reign of Francis I. 
They have, like other things, been brought to their pre- 
ſent perfection by degrees: at preſent they ſeem to want 
nothing, either with regard to eaſe or magnificence. 
Coacn, or Covcn, in naval affairs, a cabbin or large 
apartment near the ſtern of a large ſhip of war, the floor 
of which is the ſame with the quarter-deck ; it is always 
the habitation of the captain, © A 
COADJUTOR. is properly uſed for a prelate joined 
to another to affiſt him in the diſcharge of his function, 
and even in virtue thereof to ſucceed him. | 
COAGULATION, in a general ſenſe, imports a cer- 
tain change in the ſtate of any liquor, by means of 
which, inſtead of retaining its fluidity, it becomes more 
or leſs conſiſtent, according to the degree of coagula- 


tion. | | 
COAGUEUM is the fame with what in Engliſh we 
call rennet, or rather the curd formed thereby. See 
RENNET. | | C 
Coaculryum ALUMENOSUM, in prey is made by 
ſtirring any quantity of whites of eggs with a piece of 
alum of a proper ſize in a tin veſſel, till they are coagu- 
lated ; faid to be good in'defluxions of the eyes. 
COAL, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable matter, 
dug out of the earth, and ſerying for fuel in many coun- 
tries. ps . 
Cannel Co AL; fee CAN NEIL Coal, © 
Char Coal. See the article CHARcoax. 
COASTING, in agriculture, denotes the tranſplant- 
ing a tree, and placing it in the ſame ſituation with te- 
ſpect to eaſt, weſt, ſouth, and north, as it ſtobod in before 
aL. r a 
Cos trix, in navigation, the act of making a pro- 
greſs along the ſea-coalt of any land: the principal arti- 
cles relating to this part of navigation are obferving the 
motion of the tide, fouhding, and keeping a good Took 
out. * ONS: „ 
COAT, or Coar of Arms, in heraldry, a habit worn 
by the ancient Knights ovet their arms both in War and 
tournaments, and ſtill borne by heralds at arms. It was 
a kind of ſur- cat, reaching as low as the navel, open at 
the ſides with ſhort ſleeyes, ſometimes furred with ermine 
and bair, e Were applied the armorfes of the 
idered in gold and ſilver, aud Enathelled 
beaten tin: coloured black, green, red, and blue ; 
whence the rule never to apply colour on toldar, nor 
metal on metal. The coats. of arms wete r 
open, and diverſified with bands and fillets of Teveral to- 


# ; 


ſout of che thi 


| yield ' nearly ſimilar eflofeſeences on bei 


divided and compoſed of ſeveral pieces ſewed together 
whence the words falſe, pale, chevron; bend, croſs; al 
tier, lozenge, & c. which have ſihet become honotirable 
eces or ordinaries of the ſhield. Ses the articles Cx on; 
END, CysvRon; ce. Ord 
Coats of arms and banners were never allowed to be 
worn by any but knights and ancient nobles. T 444 
Cor, in naval affairs, a piece of tarred canvas nailed 
round that part of jy maſts or 'bowſprit where they tiſt 
It is uſed to prevent the water 
runnin n Whoa! en tg 55 3 
COATING, in chemiſtry, implies the covering a8. 
tore, or other veſſel; with a tion called lute, in or. 
der to prevent the action of the fire from melting the 
glaſs. See LuTE. ft: 60 Jus 4 078 VERS 
COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a ſingular ſpecies of 
arſenical'ore. | 4 Arie 
In its purer ſtates it is confiderably compact and 5 
and not unfrequently of a ſemi- metallic appearance. 
texture is always fine, ſometimes granulated or compoſed 
of minute grains 3 ns ſmall ſtriæ; ſometimes 
ſmooth and even, wi any diftinguiſhable grains. 
Its colour is ſometimes a pale iron grey, ſometimes a 
darker bluiſh ot blackiſh grey. From variations in the 
appearance of the mineral itſelf, or from its 
| admixtures, ſome of the mineralogiſts have divided it into 
diſtinct ſpecies, the principal of which are the following; 
1. Dark grey cobalt; compact, ponderous, and of a very 
fine grain. This ſort is faid to be the moſt eſteemeil at 
the Saxon works, and tu afford the fineſt blue glaſt. 3. 
Bright pale grey or aſh- coloured cobalt; of à fome- 
what Jooſer ſtructure, and lefs ponderous, This kind 
has a great reſemblance to the arſenical pyritæ, and ſome 
of the white ſilver and copper ores; from Which thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to the in ſpection of theſe minerals 
diſtinguiſn it pretty readily, by the colour of the cobalt 
being ſomewhat duller, and its texture finer. 3. Vitre- 


ous cobalt; in ſtructure reſembling melted! ſcoria ot 
glaſs, of a bright bluiſh grey colour; called by the Ger- 


ot 


mans ſchlacken kobold, flag cobalt. 4. Cryftalliform 
cobalt, affecting chiefly a cubical figure, ſometimes 
fect, but commonly with the angles imperfect. 5. Spe- 
cular cobalt; intermixed - with glittering talky flakes. 
6. Earthy cobalt; blended with various earths into ſoſt 
friable compounds, of a black yellowiſh grey, or other 
colours. 7. Flowers of cobalt. Theſe are of a looſe ra- 
diated ſtructure, and generally not fo heavy as the fore- 
going ores; ' The external parts are of a_fine-purpliſh 
red, a violet, or a peach bloom colour: ſometimes the 
whole maſs is elegantly tinged with theſe colours throu 
out, but more 1 the internal art of @ , 
greyiſh: or leaden hue. They are never Dab in great 

quantities, or forming regular veins; but only in de- 

tached maſſes, lodged in clefts of ſtone, in places to which 
the air us had free accefs;” Fhey appear to proceed 
from a ſpontanebus reſolution of ſome of the foregoing 
minerals; moſt of which ate found upon experiment 00 


expoſed in 
eaps for 4 length of time to a moiſt air;- ever the 
workmen meet with theſe ſowors, they expect a rich vein 
of cobalt in the neighbourhoo dl. 
The cobalt mines of Schneeberg are ſaid to be tho 
three hundred fathoms deep; and the cobaltrJodged 
great depths to be of a better quality than that which is 
near the ſurface. The Schneeberg-hill, : according to 
the ahcient chronicles of Saxony; at firſt only an 
iron ore; which on finking deeper; about the beginn 
of the foutteenth century, "was ſabceetied by: a very — 
ore of ſilver: this alſo, being àt length exhaufted, gave 
place to edbalts. Some piechs of theeobalt vies ae ſtill 
found to participate of ſiverꝭ and eveii of 2 : Schluter 
telates, chat he has ſometimes obtained after the propor- 
tion of three oundes of gold and up warde upon the hun- 
dred · pounds. Theſe meals? however, far from being 
eſſential, as ſome have taſtily ſuppuſed, to ull cobalto, are 
entirely -accidental even te this nor ure they equally. 
diffuſed through thoſe maſſes in which they n to be 
lodged ; different pieces containing different prbportionsz, 


< _ 
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and ſome none at all. 
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in ſome parts of Enpland 5 
| ar 
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at Mendip-hills.in Somerſetſhire, and in Cornwall; in 
which laſt county it has of late been dug in conſiderable 
quantity, though not entirely agreeing in quality to the 
accounts given by authors of the ſorts which are manu- 
tured in Saxony. , It is ſuppoſed that the Chineſe, and 
more particularly the Japoneſe, had formerly mines of 
cobalt, with which were painted the fine blues of their 
ancient porcelains ; but that theſe mines are now exhauſt- 
ed, and that the inferior blues of their preſent ware are 
painted with the Saxon Zaffte imported to them by the 
teh. * % 
DOB wk, in phyſiology, the ſine network which 
ſpiders ſpin out of their own bowels, in order to catch 
eir pre 7x. ' \ 

0 CCiE EROUS PL AaxTs, the ſame with baceiferous. 
dee BaccirEROUs. 

COCCOGNIDIUM, or GRAN uu CN tion, is the 
berry of a ſhrub, growing wild in Germany in moiſt ſhady 
woods, called by.an Arabic name /ezercon, and from its 
leaves bearing ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the bay and 
of the olive-tres, Lauresla and Chamelza. The. ſpecies 
which produce the coccognidia is named, by Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Laureala Folio deciduo, flare purpures, officinis Laureoia 
f.mina. . The flowers come forth early in the ſpring be- 
fore the leaves; they are ſmall, monopetalous, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like a, funnel, of a pale purpliſh red colour, 
and an agreeable ſmell, whilſt all the other parts of the 
plant are diſagreeable, The leaves, which follow the 
towers, are ſoft, of a pale green colour, without any 
clofineſs. The ſtalks and. branches are very flexible, 
covered with two barks ; the outermoſt of which is of an 
:/h-colour, thin, and eaſily peeled off; the innermoſt 
green on the outſide, white within, very tough, and hard 
to tear. The berries are at firſt green, afterwards red, 
and when ripe of a brown colour: they are much about 
the fize and partly of the appearance of pepper-corns : 
they. contain under the outward brown ſkin, another thin 
ſmooth one, commonly greeniſh and gloſſy; and under 
this a third, which looks as if coated with black varniſh ; 
under this lies the kernel, of a white colour, and about 
the ſize of a grain of hemp-ſeed. The berries are uſed 
by the dyers in Germany ; but unknown among the artiſts 
of our country. ' 


COCCULU 


S INDICUS, in natural hiſtory, the berry 


of an oriental plant, ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of Solanum, 


and called, by Ray, Solanum racemoſum Indicum, &c, or 
Indian tree nightſhade, producing its fruit in cluſters like 
grapes. The berrics are brought to us from Alexandria 
and other parts of the Levant. They are partly about 
the ſize of bay berries, and partly of that of chich-peas; 
roundiſh, but hollowed in a little towards the ſtalk, and 
approaching to a kidney ſhape, rough on the outſide, and 
of a grey-browniſh or blackiſh colour: the freſher they 
are, the heavier ;. the older, the drier and lighter. 

in their ſtructure, they greatly reſemble the coccog- 
nidia, conſiſting of two ſhells and a kernel, in which laſt 
their activity reſides: the outer ſhell is thin, the inner 
thicker and whitiſh ; the kernel is more manifeſtly of a 
kidney- ſhape than the entire berry, when freſh of a white 
colour, but very apt to grow yellow and brown: it ſoon 
likewiſe becomes rancid, and is preyed on by. worms, 
inſomuch that moſt of the berries, as we commonly meet 
"y hom, are found to be mere ſhells without any 
ernel. | | 

It is principally employed in ointments for deſtroying 
cutaneous inſects, and in fiſhing. For this laſt purpoſe, 
2 mixture of the powdered cocculus with rye-meal, old 
cheeſe, ſpirit of wine, and other ſubſtances, is formed 
into [mall pellets or. pills, which are uſed as a bait, or 
only thrown by. themſelves into waters ſtocked with fiſh : 
tne fiſhes by ſwallowing the pills, are ſtupified and be- 
numbed, ariſe to the ſurface, and may be eaſily caught by 


Wen e ito — | 
COCCYX, or Coccyc1s Os, in anatomy, a bone 
ſituated at the extremity of the os ſacrum. See the article 

STEOLOGY. 

The figure of it is ſomething like that of an inverted 
Pyramid, a little bent forwards towards the pelvis : in 
adults it is uſually of a ſingle bone; but. in younger ſub- 
jects it conſiſts of three or four fruſtæ; and in infants it 


13 merely cartilaginous, x In quadr upeds of many kinds, 
37 


this bone is long, compoſed of a number of fruſiz, is 
bent forward, and in beaſts conſtitutes the tail ; in this 
caſe it is called the os caudz. «, | [| | 

COCHIN-CHINA, a kingdom of India, fituated be” 
tween 104 and 190? eaſt long. and between 10 and 159? 
north lat. being bounded by the kingdom of Tonquin on 
the north, by the Indian ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, and 
by the 8 of Cambodia on the weſt: it is upwards 
of four hundred miles long, and one hundred and fifty 
broad, producing chiefly ſilk and rice. 

CQCHINEAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall, irregular, 
roundiſh body, internally of a red colour. It is brought 
chiefly from New Spain, and there collected from a plant, 


| which is now common in the botanic gardens of Europe, 


called opuntia, or prickly pear-tree. 

It was formerly ſuppoſed to be the entire fruit or berry 
of the tree, wrinkled and ſhrivelled by drying: when the 
pear itſelf became known, cochineal was ſuppoſed to be 
its ſeeds ; but it differs greatly from theſe alſo, as well as 
from the entire pear, It is now known with certainty to 
be not a vegetable but an animal ſubſtance; to be a par- 
ticular ſpecies of inſect produced upon the tree. 

To what claſs of inſets cochineal belongs, has been 
diſputed ; ſome affirming that it has ſix feet, and no 
wings, and. reſembles a bug ; others, that it has four 
wings, and is a ſpecies of ſcarabæus, or lady- bird; others, 
that like ſeveral kinds of caterpillars and worms, it has 
neither wings nor feet; and others, that it is an inſect in 
its imperfect or chryſalis ſtate, incloſed in a pellicle or 
huſk. All theſe opinions are in part true: the cochincal 
inſet, like many others, goes through a variety of 
forms; though the rich red colour, for which it is va- 
lued, it poſſeſſes only in one of them. On examining 
carefully ſeveral — 4 weights of cochineal as brought 
to us, we have ſeen ſome grains in all the ſtates above- 
mentioned. ; | 

In its advanced ſtate, it is a ſmall ſcarabzus, or ſheath- 
winged inſet, with fix feet: the body is roundiſh, 
hemiſpherical on the upper part, flat underneath, full of 
circles or rings, of a blackiſh-brown colour ; the covers 
of the wings are red, with a yellow ſpot on each. The 
ſcarabæus depoſites on the leaves of the opuntia, ſmall! 
eggs, from each of which comes forth a little inſect, re- 
ſembling a flea or tick; when this increaſes, it looks 
like a worm or caterpillar, with ſix ſmall feet, ſcarcely 
to be ſeen, on the fore part of its body. It crawls among 
the leaves, and chooſes ſuch fituations where it may be 
beſt ſecured from rain and other inclemencics of weather. 
After theſe have attained to their full growth, they con- 
tract themſelves, and at the ſame time become redder and 
redder. A pellicle is formed all over them, and they ad- 
here motionleſs, as if fixed with glue, upon the leaves, 
which now look as if covered with fine red berries. 'T his. 
ſtate continues about ten or twelve days, when the huſk 
opens, and diſcovers a winged ſcarabæus again, which 
has very little of the deep red colour of the maggot or 
chryſalis. The ſcarabæus lays its eggs, and then ſucceed 
the ſame transformations as before. 

Great care is taken in the preſervation and curation of 
theſe valuable inſets, in defending them from rain, cold, 
and heat, from being preyed on by birds, &c. in houſing 
them at certain ſeaſons, and in collecting and drying them 
for uſe: the particular methods followed for theſe pur- 
poſes, are not certainly known. 

The inſe& is doubtleſs collected in its red imperfect 
maggot-ſtate ; and hence the grains of cochineal, as 
brought to us, have rarely any appearance either of feet 
or wings: if taken whilſt ſome of them are ſtill crawling 
about, or if the collection is deferred till ſome of them 
are transformed into winged ſcarabæi, the quality of the 
cochineal is debaſed in proportion. to ſuch admixture. 
Some report, that the berries, as they are called, are 
taken off from the leaves by means of certain inſtru- 
ments; but how the ſkins or huſks are ſeparated, we 
have no account. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 193, it is ſaid, that a ſmoky fire is made on the wind- 
ward fide of the tree; and that the inſects, killed by the 
ſmoke, fall ſpontaneouſly, or are eaſily ſhaken off, upon - 
linen ſheets ſpread underneath, and are afterwards dried 


in the ſun. Ruieſcher mentions three ways of killing 
them ; one by hot water, abc renders them brown 2 
; 5 8 the 
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the outſide ; another on hot iron ſhovels; which ſcorches | 
them to a blackiſh hue ; and the third in ovens, where 
they acquire aſh-coloured variegations. Others report, 
that after they have been killed by the ſteam of hot wa- 
ter, hot aſhes are ſtrewed upon them, and that the white 
colour is owing to theſe: there is no probability of this ; 
for we have taken ſeveral of the grains out of their exter- 
nal involucrum or huſk, and found them naturally ſtreak- 
ed with white ; beſides that, this whiteneſs is greater than 
that of aſhes, and is not to be rubbed off, as aſhes exter- 
nally adhering would be. 

Freſh cochineal loſes in drying about two-thirds of its 
weight, 

he dried cochineal is ſorted into large entire grains, 
and ſmall or broken ones ; the firſt are called by the Spa- 
niards, Grana, the latter Granilla. In trade four ſorts are 
diſtinguiſhed, Meſlegue, Tetreſchale, and Sylveſter ; of 
which the firſt is accounted the beſt, and the laſt the 
worſt: the three former are named from the places where 
they are produced; the latter, from its being found wild, 
without any culture. The cifferences in the cultivated 
cochineal are very conſiderable, depending partly upon 
the climate and ſeaſon, partly upon the curation, and 
partly upon the ſpecies of plant. | 

The fruit of the opuntia itſelf is of a red colour, and is 
ſaid, when eaten, to tinge the urine red: thoſe ſorts 
whoſe fruit is of the deepeſt red colour, are obſerved to 
produce the fineſt cochineal. Sir Hans Sloane diſtin— 
guiſhes the beſt ſpecies by the name of Opuntia maxima, 
folio oblongo rotundo majore, ſpinulis obtuſis mollibus & inno- 
centibus obſito, flore flrits rubris variegats; the very large 
opuntia, with an oblong roundiſh large leaf, beſet with 
{oft blunt harmleſs ſpines, and a flower variegated with 
red ſtreaks. In the Memoirs of the French Academy 
for the year 1714, another ſpecies is preferred, namely, 
that called by Tournefort, Opuntia major validiſſimis ſpinis 
ive aculeis munita, the greater opuntia armed with very 
{trong ſpines or prickles. 

The beſt cochineal is ſomewhat heavy, or at leaſt not 
very light, moderately compact, clean, dry, of a gloſſ: 
ſurface, of a dark blackiſh red colour on the outſide, wit 
white filver-like ſtreaks. Chewed, it tinges the ſpittle 
of a deep browniſh-red colour, and vRor. a kind of 
faint not agreeable taſte. When thoroughly dry, it has 
no ſmell; when moiſt, a ſomewhat muſty one. 

Cochineal, infuſed or boiled in water, imparts a crim- 
ſon tinctute, inclining to purple. After the more ſoluble 
parts have been got out by light infuſion or coction, the 
tinctures extracted from the remainder by ſucceſſive freſh 
parcels of water, have more and more of a purple hue. 
Woolen cloth, prepared by boiling with a little alum and 
tartar, acquires a crimſon dye on being boiled with a pro- 
per quantity of cochineal in fine powder. 

The beauty of crimſon, as Mr. Hellot obſerves, (from 
whoſe Art de Teindre, great part of the remainder of this 
article is extracted) is to incline as much as poſſible to 
the gridelin, or to be extremely deep. Fixed alkaline 
ſalts give the deſirable deepneſs, but tarniſh the colour 
and diminiſh its luſtre. Volatile alkalies have the ſame 
good effect as the fixed, without their bad one; but the 
great volatility of theſe ſalts occaſions them to be ſo 
plentifully diſſipated from the hot liquor, that a ver 
large quantity would be neceſſary to effectually anſwer 
the purpoſe. Mr. Hellot, however, has diſcovered a me- 
thod of applying them to good advantage: the cloth, 
dyed crimſon in the uſual manner, is dipt in a ſolution 
of a little ſal ammoniac; and as ſoon as the liquor 
grows moderately warm, a quantity of pot-aſh, equal to 
that of the ſal ammoniac, is thrown in: the volatile al- 
kali of the ſal ammoniac is inſtantly extricated, and 
communicates to the cloth the brilliancy and deepneſs re- 

uired. | 
L A ſmall quantity of the vitriolic acid, dropped into a 
decoction of cochineal, changes it to a purple: on add- 
ing more and more of the acid, the liquor becomes fleſh- 
coloured, and at laſt colourleſs. Spirit of nitre, in like 
manner gradually dropped in, firſt inclines the colour to 
yellow, then turns it quite yellow, and at laſt almoſt de- 
ſtroys it; the acid diſſolving or attenuating the colouring 
particles, ſo as to render them indiſtinguiſhable by the 
eye. | | 
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| thoſe dyed in tin veſſels. 


Cop 


Solution of tin in aqua-regia heightens the colour into 
a ſcarlet, more or leſs fiery, that is, blended with g 
or leſs of a yellow hue, in proportion to the quantity of 
the ſolution : the liquor, thus heightened, communiecatez 
its own ſcarlet colour to woolen cloth prepared by boilin 
with tartar. | 2 8 

Other metallic ſolutions have not this effect. Zinc 
diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, changes the red of cochineal to 
a ſlaty violet: ſolution of biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, di. 
luted with an equal quantity of water, and dropped into 
a decoction of cochineal, produced, on prepared cloth 
dipped therein, a very beautiful and lively turtle-grey, A 
ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, undiluted, gave , 
dirty crimſon : ſolution of cupelled ſilver, a ſome what 
tawny cinnamon colour : ſolution of gold, a kind f 
marbled cheſnut, the cloth appearing as if compoſed ot 
wool of different colours : ſolution of mercury, in ſpint 
of nitre, nearly the ſame: tincture of biſmuth ore, bs 
ſpirit of nitre, a purple almoſt violet, as beautiful as ff 
the cochineal had been applied upon cloth previouſ, 
dyed of a ſky-blue, Vitriolated tartar deſtroyed the red 
colour of the cochineal, and produced a prey, though 
the ingredients of that ſalt, ſeparately, have a differen; 
effect. c . 

The dyers are ſaid to prepare their ſolution of tin {; 
ſcarlet, by pouring' upon the metal a quantity of aqus. 
fortis diluted with water, with the addition ſometimes gf 
a little nitre, which is ſuppoſed to contribute ſomewhat 
to the uniformity of the colour. Aqua-fortis does ng 
perfectly diſſolve this metal; and what it does diffolye x 
firſt, it ſoon depoſites again, in form of a thick mucilage; 
the clear liquor retaining ſcarcely any thing of the met], 
The proper menſtruum of tin is aqua-regia, or a mixtur 
of the nitrous acid either with the marine, or with ney. 
tral ſalts containing it, as common ſalt and fa] ammonizc, 
If eight ounces of ſpirit of nitre be diluted with an equi 
quantity of water, and half an ounce of ſal ammonizc, 
and two drams of nitre, diſſolved in the mixture; th: 
menſtruum ſo prepared will diſſolve, and keep diffolved, 
about an ounce of tin, provided the metal be previouſy 
reduced into grains or ſmall parts, and very leiſure 
dropped into the liquor, grain by grain, waiting till one 
is diſſolved before another is put in. This ſolution de. 
poſites no mucilage; it becomes indeed opake and mill; 
in the great heats of ſummer, but in cold weather it r:- 
ſumes its limpidneſs and tranſparency ; and even in i: 
milky ſtate, Mr. Hellot ſays, it is found to anſwer ©: 
well in every reſpe& for dying ſcarlet as when it is 
tranſparent ; whilſt the ſolutions made in the common 
manner, when once they have grown thick or opake, 
which they do in a day or two or Jeſs, cannot be employe! 
at all for that uſe. 

Woolen cloth requires, for being dyed ſcarlet, abor! 
one ſixteenth its weight of cochineal ; a part of which 
uſed along with the tartar in the preparatory liquor, fron 
which the cloth receives a lively fleſh-colour, and the 
reſt for finiſhing the dye; a ſuitable quantity of the {6- 
lution of tin being added in both decoctions. 

The copper veſſels employed for the dying of otte 
colours that require boiling, are leſs proper ber ſcarlet; 
the acid liquor being apt to diflolve a part of the copper 
which precipitates a proportionable quantity of the tin. 
and deadens the colour and ſtains the cloth. Tin veſl': 
are commonly made uſe of, and are undoubtedly the mo!: 
ſafe and certain. Their expenſiveneſs however, and the 
great precaution neceſſary to keep them from melting. 
have induced ſome of the French dyers to ſearch for 
means of making the proceſs ſucceed in copper ones: b. 
keeping the coppers extremely clean, and confining tht 
cloth in a net, ſo as not to touch the ſides, they are ſais 
to have produced ſcarlets ſcarcely, if at all, inferior t0 


o 


The ſcarlet proves darker, or of a more fiery orange 
colour, according as the ſolution of tin is uſed in ſmallct 
or larger quantity. Hence too great darkneſs: is caſi!! 
remedied by adding more of the ſolution ; the cloth be. 
ing previouſly taken out, and the additional acid mixed 
thoroughly with the liquor before it is put in again. 
Scarlet which bas too much fire, is darkened by pafling 
through warm water; and if the exceſs is greater than 
this can remedy, by diſſolying in the water a little alum 


but 


C OC 


but the injury which an over- proportion of the acid fo- 


lution does to the cloth, is irremediable. 

Some of the French dyers give fire to their ſcarlets, 
without any injurious quantities of the acid, by the ad- 
dition of a yellow drug, turmeric ; but the luſtre which 
the turmeric gives, like the'dye of the turmeric by itſelf, 
ſoon periſhes. 
only ſuperhcial, the internal part of the cloth being 
white : when yellow drugs are added, they do not make 
the ſcarlet fink, but fink themſelves through the whole 
ſubſtance of the cloth,, and thus are readily diſcovered 
upon cutting. 

All urinous and alcaline ſubſtances ſtain ſcarlet to a 
crimſon, by deſtroying the effe& of the acid : if ſcarlet 
cloth be boiled in alcaline ley, it becomes firſt crimſon, 
then purpliſh, and on continuing the coction, gives out 
the whole of its colour to the liquor; from which the 
colouring' matter may be precipitated, by adding a ſolu- 
tion of alum, into a crimſon Jake. Hence in pure 
country air, ſcarlet retains its luſtre much longer than in 
large cities, where alcaline and urinous vapours are more 
abundant. The dirt of roads, and ſundry ſubſtances of 
the acid kind, leave no ſtain in ſcarler, if the part be 
waſhed immediately with pure water and a white linen 
cloth. If the dirt is ſuffered to dry, a blackiſh violet 
ſpot will remain, which can be taken out only by mild 
vegetable acids, as vinegar, citron juice, a warm dilute 

- ſolution of white tartar, or ſour bran-water. If theſe 
acids, however, be not applied with a good deal of ad- 


dreſs, whilſt they take out the blackiſh ſtain, they leave | 


a yellow one, by diſſolving the colouring particles of the 
cochineal itſelf, . 

It is obſervable, that if a piece of ſcarlet be boiled in 
the liquor by which cloth is prepared for receiving this dye, 
it loſes immediately great part of its colour; which, if 


freſh pieces of white cloth are boiled along with it, will | 


be imbibed by them, and equally diſtributed among 
them all. After the boiling has been continued about 
an hour, it will be difficult to diſtinguiſh that which had 
been ſcarlet from thoſe which were white. 

After all the common proceſſes of dying with cochi- 
neal, there is found at the bottom of the veſſels a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a deep brown-coloured ſediment. 
This is found when ſolution of tin has been uſed in the 
dye, to contain a calx of tin, from which the tin may 
be recovered, though with ſome difficulty, by fuſion with 
inflammable ſubſtances, 

The reſt of the ſediment appears to conſiſt of the im- 
purities of the tartar, and the groſſer parts of the pow- 
dered cochineal. The lighter animal matter being waſh- 
ed off with water, dried, ground on a marble with an 
equal quantity of cryſtals of tartar into an impalpable 
powder, and then put into water with a little alum ; a 
piece of white cloth, boiled in this liquor for three quar- 
ters of an hour, acquired a very beautiful crimſon dye. 
This experiment evinces, that by reducing cochineal 
into a powder of moderate fineneſs, as commonly prac- 


tiſed, we do not gain all the advantage which this va- 


luable commodity is capable of yielding. If the cochi- 
neal, after the uſua] pulverization, be mixed with one 
fourth its, weight of fine dry cryſtals of tartar, and the 
mixture levigated into a powder really impalpable ; the 
ſaving in the cochineal, whether for the crimſon or the 
ſcarlet dye, will be, according to Mr. Hellot, about one 
part in — Though no tartar is uſually employed in 
the red, or dying liquor, the quantity here directed does 


no injury; it appeared on trial, that the colour was ra- 


ther the more ſolid for it. In the preparatory liquor, 


the quantity of tartar may be diminiſhed proportionably 
to that contained in the powder. 


The wild cochineal, or ſylveſter, is greatly inferior to 
the fine ſort, called ſimply cochineal: four parts of the 
former have no greater effect in dying than one of the 
latter. Nor does the ſylveſter anſwer in general, ſo well 
as the other in regard to the beauty of the colour, par- 
ticularly for ſcarlet. | | 

 COCHLEA, the ſnail-ſhell, in zoology, a genus of 
univalve ſnell- fiſn, of a ſpiral figure, and containing only 
one cell. 


CocHLEA, in anatomy, the third part of the laby- 
Finth of the ear. See Ear. 


It is obſervable, that the ſcarlet dye is- 


It is placed oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals,-and 
formed in the manner of a ſnail-ſhell, marry ih its = 
greſs two turns and a half; in a ſpiral form, In this we 
are to remark the nucleus, and the canal; which 
is divided into two by a fpiral lamina z the upper 
of theſe opens into che veſtibulum, and is called 
ſcala veſtibuli : and the lower, which terminates in tlie 
hollow of the tympanum, through the feneſtra rotunda, 
is called ſcala tympani. 


COCHLEA, the ſcrew, in mathematics. 
cle SRE W. . 

COCHLEARIIA, ſcutvy graſs, in botany, a lou plant, 
with thick juicy leaves, ſomewhat hollowed ſo as to re- 
ſemble a ſpoon, thoſe from the root ſtanding on long pe- 
dicles, thoſe on the ſtalk joined cloſe to it without pedi- 
cles; producing, towards the upper part of the ſtalks, 
ſmall white teterapetalous flowers, followed by roundifh 
ſeed-veſſels. It annually grows wild in ſeveral parts of 
England, particularly. about the ſea-coaſts and ſalt 
marſhes, and flowers in May, or ſooner. 

COCHLEARIA Hortenſis, garden, or Dutch ſcurvy- 
graſs, with the radical leaves unevenly roundiſh, and 
thoſe on the ſtalks oblong. lt is commonly cultivated 
for the» uſe of the ſhops in gardens; and does not 
appear like many other maritime plants, to change its 
qualities with the ſoil. 

CocHLEARIa Marina, ſeu Britannica, Engliſh, or 
ſea-ſcurvy graſs, with all the leaves alike; oblong, point- 
ed, deeply and irregularly indented or ſinuated. 

The freſh leaves of theſe plants have an ungrateful 
nidorous kind of ſmell, and a penetrating acrid taſte : the 
firſt ſort is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and hence has 
long ſuperſeded the uſe of the other. The flowers 
— ſeeds alſo are notably pungent, but leſs ſo than the 
eaves, 

Scurvy-graſs is a powerful antiſeptic, attenuant, and 
aperient : it manifeſtly promotes the ſenſible ſecretions, 
particularly urine, without heating or irritating fo much 
as might be expected from its great pungency. It is one 
of the capital antiſcorbutic herbs, and in this intention has 
been principally made uſe of, in conjunction, generally, 
with mild vegetable acids, or ſubſtances of leſs acrimony, 
as orange juice, ſorrel, becabunga, &c. It is of ſervice 
alſo in paralytic and cachectic indiſpoſitions; and in the 
wandering rheumatic pains, of long continuance, unac- 
companied with a fever, called by — the ſcorbu- 
tie rheumatiſm. We have had frequent experience of the 
em̃̃cacy of the compoſition which he preſcribes in this 
commonly obſtinate diſtemper, and which he ſays, if 
the public had not outweighed private advantage, he 
ſhould have concealed; to wit, ſixteen parts of freſh 
made conſerve of garden ſcurvy-graſs, eight of conſerve 
of wood ſorrel, and fix of the compound powder of a- 
rum root, made up with ſyrup of orange peel into an e- 
letuary, of which two drams are to be taken thrice a 
day for a month, along with ſome ounces of a diſtilled 
water impregnated with ſcurvy-graſs, . mint, nutmegs, 
&c. Among different aromatic materials made trial of 
for covering the ill flavour of ſcurvy-graſs, nutmegs 
ſeemed to anſwer the beſt. 

The principal virtue of this plant reſides in an eſſen- 
tial oil; ſeparable, in very ſmall quantity, by diſtillation 
with water. The oil is ſo ponderous as to fink in the a- 
queous fluid ; but of great volatility, ſubtility, and pe- 
netration. One drop, diſſolved in ſpirit, or received on 
ſugar, communicates to a quart of wine, or other li- 
quors, the ſmell and taſte of ſcurvy-graſs. It riſes in 
diſtillation with rectified ſpirit as well as with water: a 
pint of rectified ſpirit, drawn off, in the heat of a water 
bath, from two pounds of the freſh herb bruiſed, brings 
over nearly all the oil, and proves exceeding Jae g 
impregnated with the volatile pungency of the ſcurvy- 
2 the oil and the ſpirit, particularly the former, 
require the bottles they are kept in to be very careful! 
ſecured ; the ſubtile matter of the plant, when thus dil- 
engaged by diſtillation from the groſſer parts, being ex- 
tremely diſpoſed to eſcape. 

COCK, Gallus, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the 
males of . gallinaceous birds, but more eſpecially uſed for 
the common dunghill-cock. 

Cock's Come, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies 


of 


See the arti- 


— 


pedicularis, as well as to a ſpecies of amaranth. See 


the articles PEDICcVuTARIS and AMA RANx N. 
cn A RoPLED, among dealers in horſes, is ſaid 


of a horſe whoſe wind-pipe is ſmall, and bends like a 


bow, when he bridles his head. 

Cock-WaTtER, among miners, a ſtream of water, 
brought into a trough, to waſh away the ſand from tin 
ore, while ſtamping in the mill. 

COCKATOON, in ornithology, the ſame with ma- 
cao. See the article MAc Ao. | | 

COCKET. is a ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtom- 
houſe, or rather a ſcroll of parchment ſealed and deliver- 
ed by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as a war- 
rant that their merchandiſes are cuſtomed. 6 

COC KLE, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, the Engliſh 
name of the pectunculus. See the article PECTUNCU- 
LUS. 

COCOA, or Cacao, in botany. See the article 
CACAO: : 7: | 

COCOON, in natural hiſtory, the pod, or neſt of 
the ſilk-worm. | 

COCOS, or Coco, is a nut, the ſhell of which is 
much uſed by turners, carvers, &c. for divers works. 

While the nuts are new, and the bark tender, they 
yield each about half a pint of clear cooling water, 
which in a little time becomes firſt a white oft pulp, 
and at length condenſes, and aſſumes tae taſte of the 
nut. The trce yields fruit thrice a year, and thoſe 
ſometimes as big as a man's head ; but the cocos of the 
Antilles are not ſo large as thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. In 
the kingdom of Siam, the cocos fruit dried and emptied 
of its pulp, ſerves as a meaſure both for things liquid 
and dry. 

COD FISH, in ichthyology, is the largeſt of the ge- 
nus of the aſelli, called aſellus maximus by authors, and 
ſometimes aſellus varins, five flriatus. The characters 
by which this is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes of the 
ſame genus are theſe : its colour on the back and ſides is 
a duſky olive, variegated with yellow ſpots; its belly is 
white; its ſides have a long white line running their 
whole length, from the gills to the tail, which at the 
abdomen is curved, but elſewhere is ſtraight; its ſcales 
are very ſmall, and adhere firmly to the ſkin; its eyes 
are large; at the angle of the lower jaws there hangs a 
ſingle beard, which is ſhort, ſeldom 22 a finger's 
length; its tongue is broad; it has ſeveral rows of 
teeth, one of which is much longer than all the others. 
Among theſe there are ſome moveable teeth, as in the 
pike; and in the palate, near the orifice of the ſtomach, 
and near the gills, it has ſmall cluſters of teeth. It has 
three back fins, two at the gills, and two at the breaſt, 
and two others behind the anus; and the tail is plain. 

CODE, Cedex, a collection of the laws and conſtitu- 
tions of the Roman emperors, made by order of Juſ- 
tinian. 

The Code is accounted the ſecond volume of the civil 
law, and contains twelve books, the matter of which is 
nearly the ſame with that of the Digeſts, eſpecially the 
firſt eight books; but the ſtyle is neither ſo pure, nor 
the method ſo accurate as that of the Digeſts; and it de- 
termines matters of daily uſe, whereas the Digeſts diſcuſs 
the more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law, giving 
the various opinions of the ancient lawyers. Although 
Juſtinian's code is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Code, by way of eminence, yet there were codes be- 
fore his time ; ſuch were the Gregorian code and Her- 
mogenean code, collections of the Roman laws made by 
two famous lawyers, Gregorius and Hermogenes, which 
included the conſtitutions of the emperors from Adrian 
to Diocleſian and Maximinus. 2: The Theodoſian 
code, compriſed in ſixteen books, formed out of the 
conſtitutions of the emperors from Conſtantine the 
Great to Theodoſius the Younger: this was obſerved al- 
'moſt over all the Weſt, tall it was abrogated by the Juſti- 
nian code. There are alſo ſeveral later codes, particu- 
larly the ancient Gothic, and thoſe of the French kings, 
as the-code of Euridic, code-Lewis, code-Henry, code- 
Marchande, code des Eaux, &c. and the preſent king of 
Pruſſia has lately publiſhed a code which comprizes the 
laws of his kingdom in a very ſmall volume. | 


. CODIA, among botaniſts, ſignifies the head of any 
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plant, but more particularly a poppy-head, whence its 


'| ſyrup is called diacodium. 


CODICIL is a writing by way of ſupplement 60 4 
will, when any thing is omitted which the teſtator 
would have added, or wants to be explained, altered or 

| recalled. It is of the ſame nature with a will or teſta. 
ment, except that it is made without an executor; and 
one may leave behind him but one will, though as man 
codicils as he pleaſes, There is this further difference 
between a codicil and a teſtament, that a codieil cannot 
contain the inſtitution of an heir, and is not ſubject to the 
lame formalities preſcribed by law for ſolemn teſtaments. 
Codicils are always taken as part of the teſtament, and 
ought to be annexed to the ſame; and the executor is 
bound to fee them performed: and in caſe they ate de- 
tained from him, he may compel their delivery up in the 
ſpiritual court. | 1 

COECUM, in anatomy, the. firſt of the three lar 
inteſtines, called, from their ſize, inteſtina craſſa. The 
ccecum is ſituated at the right os ilium, and reſembles a 
bag, and has a vermiform appendage fixed to it. It be- 
gins at the termination of the ilium, and terminates in 
the bottom of the bag which it forms: its length is not 
more than three or four fingers in breadth. In the ap- 
pendage, opening into the ade of the caecum, there are 
ſome glands, which, together with its erect ſituation, 
as that 1s uſually the caſe, ſeems to ſhew that ſome fluid 
is ſecreted there. In hens, this is double, as alſo in man 
other fowls. In fiſhes there are frequently a vaſt number 
of them; in ſome ſpecies, no leſs than four hundred, ac. 
cording to Dr. Grew. In man this appendage is, at the 
utmoſt, ſingle, and is often wanting. 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, are ſuch numbers, or 
known quantities, as are put before letters or quantities, 
whether known or unknown, and into which they are 
ſuppoſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 x, a x, or bx; 3, 
@ and b, are the coefficients of x; and in ba, 9b; 6, and 
9, are the coefficients of @ and 6. 

COELESTIAL, in general, denotes any thing be- 
longing to the heavens : thus we ſay, celeſtial obſerva- 
tions, the cœleſtial globe, &c. 

Cceleſtial obſervations are thoſe made by aſtronomers 
upon the phænomena of the heavenly bodies, with a ſuit- 
able apparatus of aſtronomical inſtruments, in order to 
determine their places, motions, &c. The inſtruments 
chiefly made uſe of, in aſtronomical obſervations, are the 
aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, and teleſ- 
cope. See the articles GNoMON, QUADRANT, &c. 

Obſervations in the day- time are eaſy, in regard the 
crols- hairs in the focus of the object- glaſs of the teleſcope 
are then diſtinctly perceivable : in the night, thoſe croſs- 
hairs are to be illumined, to make them viſible. This 
illumination 1s either performed by a candle placed ob- 
liquely near them, ſo as the ſmoke does not intercept 
the rays; or where this is inconvenient, by making an 
aperture in the tube of the teleſcope, near the focus of 
the object-glaſs, through which a candle is applied to 
illumine the croſs-rays. 

Obſervations on the ſun are not to be made without 
placing a glaſs, ſmoaked in the flame of a lamp or candle, 
between the teleſcope and the eye. * | 

COELEST1AL Globe. See the article GLonE. 

COELIAC ARTERY, in anatomy, that artery which 
iſſues from the aorta, juſt below the diaphragm. 

The trunk of this artery is very ſhort, and near its 
origin it ſends off from the right ſide two ſmall diaphrag- 
matic branches, ſometimes only one; and is afterwards 
diſtributed into right and left, communicating with other 
arteries of the ſame name, which come from the inter- 
coſtal and mammary arteries. . 

The right branch of this ſends off the right gaſtric and 
epiploic, the pancreatic and the duodenic, the hepatic 
and the double cyſtic arteries. 5 

The left branch of it ſends off the left gaftric and epi- 
ploic arteries, the gaſtro- epiploic, the great ſplenic, and 
alſo many of the pancreatic arteries. * | + 

COELIAC PASSION, in medicine, a kind of flux, 
or diarrhea, wherein the aliments, either wholly chang- 
ed, or only in part, paſs off by ſtool. SDA 

Dr. Freind ſays, that the moſt rational and ſucceſsful 


method of treating the cœliac paſſion, is to adminiftdr 
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ſuch eie as gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and | 


-terge the obſtructed glands: for this purpoſe, purges 
iS itered in ſmall quantities, and frequently repeated, 
and gentle vomits. of ipecacuanha are recommended. 

Authors frequently confound the coeliac paſſion with 
the lientery, but they are different. See the article 


' LIENTERY.. 


CoeLiac DiaBETEs, called alſo cceliaca urinalis, is 
a diſorder wherein the chyle paſſes off, along with, or in- 
ſtead of urine. See the article DIABETES. 

CokLiac VEIN, in anatomy, that running through the 
inteſtinum rectum, along with the cceliac artery. 

COEMETRY, Cameterium, the ſame with cemetery. 
See the article CEMETERY. | > RE 

COENOBITE, in church ory, one ſort of monks 
in the primitive Chriſtian church. They were ſo called 
472 Ts Koe Pre, from living in common, in which they 
differed from the anachorites, who retired from ſociety. 
See ANACHORET. | | 

The ccenobitic life, ſays Caſſian, took its riſe from the 
times of the apoſtles, and was the ftate and condition of 
the firſt Chriſtians, according to the deſcription given of 
them by St. Luke, in the Acts. 5 

CoEgNOBITE, in a modern ſenſe, is a religious who 
lives in a convent or community, under certain rules. 

CO-EQUALITY, among Chriſtian divines, a term 
uſed to denote the equality of the three perſons in the 
Trinity. 

CO:ETERNITY, among Chriſtian divines, imports 
the eternal exiſtence of two or more beings: it is chiefly 
uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons of the Trinity. 

COEUR, in heraldry, a ſhort line of partition in pale, 
in the center of the eſcutcheon, which extends but a 
little way, much ſhort of the top and bottom, being met 
by other lines, which form an irregular partition of the 
eſcutcheon. 

CO-EXISTENCE, the exiſtence of two or more 
things at the ſame time. > 

COFFEE, in commerce, the berry or fruit of a tree 


growing naturally in Arabia, and was not known in Eu- 


rope till the year 1650. It is now cultivated alſo in 
Perſia, in the Eaſt-Indies, particularly the iſland Java, 
and in America. It is raiſed likewiſe in botanic gar- 
dens in different parts of Europe, but not without ſhelter 
and artificial heat. Prince Eugene's noble garden at 
Vienna produced coffee more than ſufficient for his own 
conſumption. | +Þ | 

The tree is uſually ſmall, though ſometimes it riſes to 
the height of 20, 30, and even 40 feet; it is an evergreen, 
and at all ſeaſons of the year is found loaded with flowers 


and fruit. The flower is highly odoriferous, and reſem- | 
bles that of the jaſmine, of which the coffee - tree is held 


a ſpecies. Juſſieu calls it Faſminum Arabicum lauri folio, 
cujus ſemen apud nos cafe dicitur. The Arabians name the 
tree bun, or bon, whence perhaps the common expreſſion 
of coffee beans : the dietetic infuſion prepared from the 
ſeeds, they call cahoueh, or coave, whence coffee or 
caffee. The entire fruit ſomewhat reſembles a cherry: 
it contains, under a pulpy ſkin, an oval kernel, which 
ſeparates longitudinally into two parts, each covered with 
a thin ſhell, and marked with a furrow on the flat fide, 
where they were joined, The ripe fruit is thoroughly 
dried in the ſun, and heavy wooden or ſtone rollers paſled 
over it; by which the ſeeds are parted, and the ſkins or 
ſhells broken, ſo as to be ſeparated by winnowing. 
Three forts of coffee are diſtinguithed in trade ; Ara- 
bian or Levant, Eaſt-Indian or Java, and Weſt-Indian 
or Surinam coffee : the firſt is the ſmalleſt, and of a ſome- 
what darker yellow colour than the other ſorts ; the ſe- 
cond is the largeſt and of the paleſt yellow; the third, of 
a middling fize, and in colour greeniſh. The green co- 
lour of this laſt may probably proceed from its coming 


over freſher than the others, or perhaps from its not at- 


taining to ſuch a degree of maturity. All the ſorts are 
green in their unripe ſtate; and even thoſe, which by 
maturity or age have acquired the darkeſt yellow or 
browniſh colour, give a green tincture to water. 

The peculiar flavour, which coffee is admired, is 
communicated by roaſting: common beans, peas, and 
other farinaceous ſubſtances, receive from that proceſs a 


ſimilar flayour, and have been ſometimes uſed as ſucce- 
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danea to coffee, and fraudulently mixed, by che vendeis 
of that commodity, with ſuch as is ſold in n Dil- 
lenius has given an expreſs diſſertation (in Ephem. 
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| Nat. Curioſo.) on the ſubſtances which in ſmell and taſte 


reſemble coffee; and finds that roaſted rye and roafted 
almonds come the neareſt to it. 

With regard to the medical qualities of coffee, the 
common infuſions; or rather decoctions of it appear to 
be in general innocent; to be little diſpoſed to produce 
the ill effects aſcribed to them by ſome, and to have lit- 
tle claim to the extraordinary virtues for which they are 
recommended by others. Simon Paulli was the firſt 
who condemned the uſe of coffee as well as tea: but 
his prejudices againſt it are built on no better founda- 
tion than a ridiculous hiſtory related in Olearius's Tra- 


vels. 


COFFER, a long ſquare box, of the firmeſt timber, 
about three feet long, and one and a half broad, where- 
in tin-ore is broken to pieces in a ſtamping- mill. See 
the articles Tin and MiLL. | SY 

CoFFER, in architecture, a ſmall depreſſion or ſink- 
ing of each interval between the modillions of the Co- 
rinthian cornice; generally filled up with a roſe, ſome- 
times with a pomegranate, &c. 

CoFFER, in fortification, a hollow lodgment athwart 
a dry moat, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and from fix+ 
teen to eighteen broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raiſed two feet above the level of that 
moat, which little elevation has hurdles, laden with 
earth for its covering, and ſerves as a parapet with em- 
braſures. | | 
COFFERER of the King's houſbold, a principal officer 
in the court, next under the comptrolter, who, in the 
compting-houſe, and elſewhere at other times, has a ſpe- 
cial charge and overſight of the other officers of the 
houſe, for their good demeanor and charge in their offi- 
ces, to allavhich he pays their wages. | 

COFFIN, in the manege, the whole hoof of a horſe's 
foot, above the cronet, including the coffin-bone, the 
ſole, and the fruſh. of 

CorF1n-BoNE is a ſmall ſpongy bone, incloſed in the 
— of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole form of the 


COGGESHALL's Sliding Rule, See the article Sr ro- 
ING RULE. | * 
COGNATION, in the civil law, a term for that line 
of conſanguinity which is between males and females, 
both deſcended from the ſame father; as agnation is for 
the line of parentage between males only deſcended from 
the ſame ſtock. Mn 
COGNISEE, or Cox Nus EE, in law, is the perſon to 
whom a fine of lands, &c. is acknowledged, &c. 
COGNISOR, or ConnusER, is he that paſſeth or 
acknowledgeth a fine of lands and tenements to an- 
other. vv 
COGNIZANCE, or CoxnnusANCE, in law, has di- 
vers ſignifications: ſometimes it is an acknowledgment 
of a fine, or confeſſion of ſomething done; ſometimes 
the hearing of a matter judicially, as to take cognizance 
of a cauſe, and ſometimes a particular juriſdiction, as 
cognizance of pleas is an authority to call a cauſe or plea 
out of another court, which no perſon can do but the 
king, except he can ſhew a charter for it. This cogni- 
zance) is a privilege granted to a city or town, to hold 


plea of all contracts, &c. within the liberty; and if 


any one is impleaded ſor ſuch matters in the courts at 
Weſtminſter, the mayor, &c. of ſuch franchiſe may de- 


mand cognizance of the plea, and that it be determined 
before them. 


CO-HABITATION, among civilians, denotes the 
ſtate of a man and a woman who live together like huſ- 
band and wife, without being legally married. 

CO-HEIR, one who ſucceeds to a ſhare of an inheri- 
tance, to be divided among ſeveral. 

COHESION, in philoſophy, that action by which the 
particles of the ſame body adhere together, as if they 
were but one. n 


The cauſe of this coheſion has extr lexed 


the philoſophers of all ages. In all the ſyſtems of phy- 
ſics, matter is ſuppoſed, originally, to conſiſt of minute 


indiviſible atoms; but how, and by what principle theſe 
+ Me ſeveral 


cor 


ſeveral and diſtin corpuſcles ſhould come firſt combined 
into little ſyſtems, and how they ſhould come to perſe- 
ere in that ſtate of union, is a point not yet determin- 


* 
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ed: a point of the greateſt difficulty, and even of the 


greateſt importance of any in phyſics. J. Bernoulli 
thinks it owing to the . preſſure of the atmoſphere ; 
others, to the figure of the component particles ; but the 

— with Sir Iſaac Newton, to attraction. See 
the article ATTRACTION. 

COHOBATION, in chemiſtry, the returning a liquor 
diſtilled from any ſubſtance back upon the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, and diſtilling it again, either with or without an 
addition of freſh ingredients, | 

COHORT, Cohors, in Roman antiquity, the name of 
part of the Roman legion, comprehending about fix hun- 
dred men. 

COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law, who is called 
ſerjeant of the coif, from the lawn-coif they wear under 
their caps when they are created ſerjeants. 

COIN, a ſpecies of money, made of metal, as gold, 
ſilver, or copper. Hence coin differs from money, as 
the ſpecies does from the genus ; money being any mat- 
ter, whether metal, wood, leather, glaſs, horn, fruits, 
ſhells, &c. | 

It ſeems derived from the French, corgn ; that is, 
angulus, a corner z whence it has been held, that the 
moſt ancient ſort of coin was ſquare with corners. 

It is one of the royal prerogatives belonging to every 
ſovereign prince, that he alone, in his own dominions, 
may order the quantities, value, and faſhion of his coin : 
but the coin of one king is not current in the kingdom of 
another, unleſs at a great loſs ; though our king, by his 

rerogative, may make any foreign coin lawful money of 
Ea land at his pleaſure, by proclamation. By ſtatute any 
ron may break or deface any piece of coin ſuſpected to 
be counterfeited or diminiſhed, otherwiſe than by wear- 
ing : but if ſuch pieces, on breaking, &c. are found to 
be coin, it will be at the breaker's peril, who ſhall 
ſtand to the loſs of it. Coins of gold or ſilver are to paſs, 
notwithſtanding ſome of them are cracked or worn ; but 
not if they are clipped. Counterfeiting, clipping, or 
impairing the king's coin, is high treaſon ; as alſo the 
making any ſtamps, dye, mould, &c. for coining, except 
by rnd employed in the mint, &c. and the conveying 
ſuch out of the mint is the ſame, and ſo is colouring me- 
tal, reſembling gold or ſilver coin, marking it on the 
edges, Ac. The flatutes which ordained milled money to 
be made, give liberty to my perſon to refuſe hammered 
ſilver coin, as not being the lawful coin of this kingdom: 
counterfeiting the coin extends only to gold and filyer ; 
for the coining of balfpence or farthings, or pieces to go 
for ſuch, of copper, incurs a penalty of five pounds 2 
every pound weight. TS: 

Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal- 
wiſe, after the manner of the flight of a ſtair-caſe ; ſerv- 
ing at bottom to ſupport columns in a level; and at top 
to correct the inclination of an entablature, ſupporting a 
vault. 

Coin is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two 
ſurfaces inclined towards each other ; whether that angle 
be exterior, as the coin of a wall, &c. or interior, as the 
coin of a chamber or chimney. 

COINING, or Cox AE, the ſtamping and making 
money. F _— the fabric of coins was different from 
what it is at preſent. They cut a large plate of metal 
into ſeveral little ſquares, the corners of which they cut 
off with ſhears- After having ſhaped theſe pieces, ſo as 
to render them perfectly conformable in point of weight 
to the ſtandard-piece, they took each piece in hand 

in, to make it exactly round by a gentle hammering. 
This was called a planchet, and was fit for immediate 
coining. Then engravers prepared, as they ſtill do, a 
couple of maſles of ſteel, in form of dyes, cut and termi- 
nated by a flat ſurface, rounded off at the edges. They 
engraved or ſtamped on it the hollow of a head, a croſs, 
a ſcutcheon, or any other figure, according to the 
cuſtom of the times, with a ſhort legend. As one of 
theſe dyes was to remain dormant, and the other move- 
able, he former ended in a ſquare priſm, that it might 


be introduced into the ſquare hole of the block, which 


being fixed very faſt, kept the dye as ſteady as any vice 


i ts. 


| could have done. The planchet of metal was kill. 
tally laid 2 this ul maſs, to worden. 
it on one fide, and that of the upper dye, Wherewir 
was covered on the other. This moveable dye, bavi £ 
its round engraved ſurface reſting upon the planchet, baz 
at its oppoſite tony i flat, ſquare, and larger ſurface 
upon which they gave ſeveral heavy blows with > hating. 
of an enormous ſize, till the double ſtamp was ſufficiently 
in relievo impreſſed on each fide of the planchet. This be 
ing finiſhed, was immediately ſucceeded by another: and 
they thus became a ſtandard-coin, which had the degree 
of fineneſs, the weight and mark, determined by the 
judgment of the inſpectors, to make it Current 
money. The ſtrong tempering which was, and is il}, 
| given to the two dyes, rendered them capable of bearing 
thoſe repeated blows. Coining has been conſiderably 
improved and rendered expeditious by ſeveral ingenious 
machines, ,and by a wiſe application of the ſureſt 
experiments to the methods of fining, trying, an 
ing the different metals. The dus: 2 —— 
the mint- man uſes are, the laminating engine, the ma- 
chine to mill the edges of coins, and the prefs. - - 
After they have taken the laminæ or plates of metal 
out of the mould into which they are caſt, they do not 
beat them on the anvil, as was formerly done; but 
make them paſs and repaſs between the ſeveral rollers of 
the laminating engine; which, being graduall brought 
cloſer and cloſer to each other, preſently give the laminz 
its uniform and exact thickneſs. Inſtead of dividing the 
laminæ into ſmall ſquares, they at once cut clean out of 
it as many planchets as it can contain, by means of 2 
ſharp ſteel trepan, of a round figure, hollow within, and 
of a proportionable diameter, to ſhape and cut off the 
piece at one and the ſame time. After theſe planchets 
have been compared and weighed with ſtandard- pieces, 
filed or ſcraped, to get off the ſuperfluous part of the 
metal, and then boiled and made clean; they arrive at 
laſt at the machine (plate XXX VII. fe. 15.) which marks 
them upon the edge, and finally the preſs (fig. 17.) which 
ſqueezing each of them fingly cen the two dyes 
brought near each other, with one blow forces the two 
ſurfaces or fields of the piece to fill exactly all the vacan- 
cies of the two figures engraved hollow. The engine, 
which ſerves to laminate lead, gives a ſufficient notion of 
that which ſerves to flatten 2old and filver lamine be- 
tween rollers of a leſſer ſize. | 
The principal pieces of the machine (fg. 15.) to ſtamp 
coins on the edge, are two fteel laminæ, about a line 
thick. One half of the legend, or of the ring, is en- 
graved on the thickneſs of one of the laminz, and the 
| other half on the thickneſs of the other ; and theſe two 
laminz are ſtraight, although the planchet marked with 
them be circular. p 
When they have a mind to ſtamp a planchet, they keft 
put it between the laminæ, in ſuch a manner, as that theſe ' 
being each of them laid flat upon a copper plate, which 
is faſtened upon a very thick wooden table, and the 
planchet being likewiſe laid flat on the ſame plate, the 
edge of the planchet may touch the two laminz on each 
ſide, and in their thick part. One of theſe lamin is 
immoveable, and faſtened with ſeveral ſcrews ; the other 
lides by means of a dented wheel, which takes into the 
teeth that are on the ſurface of the laminæ. This ſliding 
lamipz makes the planchet turn in ſuch a manner, that 
it remains ſtamped on the edge, when it has made one 
turn. Only crown or half crown pieces can bear the 
r of letters on the thickneſs of their edges. 
he coining engine or preſs is ſo handy (ſee plate 
XXXVII. fig. 17.) that a ſingle man may ſtamp twenty 
thouſand planchets in one day. Gold, filver, and copper 
planchets are all of them coined with a mill, to which the 
coining ſquares, (g. 16.) commonly called dyes, are faſten- 
ed; that of the face under, in a ſquare box furniſhes with 
male and female ſcrews, to fix and keep it ſteady ; and 
the other above, in a little box, furniſhed with the ſame 
ſcrews, to faſten the coining ſquare. The planchet is 
laid flat on the ſquare of the effigy, which is dormant ; 
and they immediately pull the bar of the mill by its cords, 
which cauſes the ſcrew ſet within it to turn. This enters 


into the female ſcrew, which is on the body of the mill, 
ſo that the bar cauſes the ſcrew to turn with ſo much 
ſtrength, 
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z-ength, that, by puſhing the _ dare upon that 
march, oy Pore violently preſſed between both 
ſquares, receives the impreſſion of both at one pull, and 
in the twinkling of an eye. The planchet, thus ſtamp- 
ed and coined, goes through a final examination of the 
mint-wardens, from whoſe hands it goes into the 
Id. 2 3 

es the CoinAct of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in 
effect, with that of money; the principal difference con- 
ſiſting in this, that money, having but a ſmall relievo, re- 
ceives its impreſſion at a ſingle ſtroke of the engine; 
whereas for medals, the height of their relievo makes it 
neceſſary that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times: to 
this end the piece is taken out from between the dyes, 
heated, and returned again; which proceſs in medallions 
and large medals, is repeated fifteen or twenty times be- 
fore the full impreſſion be given: care muſt be taken that 

time the planchet is removed, to take vff the ſu- 
nerfluqus metal, ſtretched beyond the circumference, with 
2 file. 


Medallions; and medals of a high relievo, are 


- uſually firſt caſt in ſand, by reaſon of the difficulty of 


ſtamping them in the preſs, where they are put only to 
perfect them; in regard the ſand does not leave t 
clear, ſmooth, and accurate enough. Therefore we ma 
ſee that medals receive their form and impreffion by de- 
— — receives them all 5 _ 

Britiſh Coinage, the beau the engraving, 
and ks invention of — ron he the edges, that 
admirable expedient for preventing the alteration of the 
pieces, is carried to the utmoſt ion. — 

It was only in the reign of king William III. that the 
hammer-money ceaſed to be current in England, where 
till then it was ſtruck in that manner, as in other nations. 
Before the hammer coin was called in, the Engliſh 
_ was in a wretched 2 havin 2 
and cli y natives as well as foreigners, inſomuch that 
it was 2 of half the value: the retrieving this 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh money, is looked upon as 
one of the glories of king William's reign. ; 

The Britiſh coinage is now wholly performed in the 
Tower of London, where there is a corporation for it, 
under the title of the mint. Formerly there were here, 


as there are ftill in other countries, the rights of 


ſeinorage and braſſage; but ſince the eighteenth year of 
king Charles the Second, there is nothing taken either 
for the king, or for the expences of coining ; ſo that 
weight is returned for weight, to any perſon Carries 
their gold and filver to the Tower. | 

The ſpecie coined in Great Britain, are eſteemed 
contraband „ and not to be exported. All foreign 
ſpecie are allowed to be ſent out-of the realm, as well as 
gold and filver in bars, ingots, duſt, &c. a 

There is a duty of ten ſhillings per ton on wine, beer, 
and brandy imported, called the coinage- duty, granted for 
the expence of the king's coinage. . 52 
Barbary COINAGE, particularly that of Fez and Tunis, 
is under no proper regulations, as every goldſmith, Jew, 
or even private perſon, undertakes it at pleaſure ; which 
practice renders their money exceeding bad, and their 
commerce very unſafe. | 

In Muſcovy 


 Muſcovite COINAGE. there is no other 
coin ſtruck but ſilver, and that only in the cities of Moſ- 
cow, Novogrod, T were, and Pleſkow, to which may be 
added Peterſbourg, the favourite city of her Czarian ma- 
jeſty. The coinage of each of theſe cities is let out to 
{95.4 and makes part of the royal revenue. ; 
Perſian Comace. All the made in Perſia is 
firuck with'a hammer, as is that of the reſt of Afia ; and 
the ſame may be underſtood of America, and the coaſts 
of Africa, and even Muſcovy : the king's duty, in Perſia, 
js feven and a half per cent. for all the monies coined, 
which are lately reduced to filver and copper, there being 
no gold coin there, except a kind of medals, at the ac- 
ceſſion of a new ſophi. 4. 
| /þ Coin Aon is eſteemed one of the leaſt perſect 
in Europe. It is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, the only 
cities where gold and filver are ftruck ; and yet there is 
ſcarcely any ftate in the world where ſo much money is 
coined in, as in that of the king of Spain. 
The invention of the preſs is not yet gone out of Eu- 
rope; nor even eſtabliſhed: in every part of it: nor was 
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the invention known till the year 1554; when the coin 


ing- preſs was invented by 'an engraver, one Antoine 
3 and was firſt tried in the French king's palace 


{ at Paris, for the coining of counters: ſome attribute tt & 


invention of the preſs to Varin, a noted engraver, who in 
reality was no more than an improver of it; and others 
Ow it to Aubry Olivier, who had the inſpection 
Or MN + + * | | 
This machine has met with various fates fince its firſt 
invention, being one time uſed; and at another time laid 
aſide, and the hammer reſumed ; but it has now got 
ſuch a footi 


the beauty of its impreſſion on the ſpecie ſtruck with it, 


and reputation, both for its expedition and 


that there appears no great probability of its ever being 


again diſuſed; - 

Coinmns, in the tin-works, is the weighi 
ing the blocks of tin with a lion rampant, performed by 
the king's officer ; the duty for every hundred weight be- 
ing four ſhillings. 

COITION, the intercourſe between the male and 
the female in the act of ration: 

COLARBASIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian he- 
retics, in the ſecond century, who maintained the whole 


y plenitude and perſection of truth and religion to be con- 


tained in the Greek alphabet ; and that it was upon this 
account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the Alpha and Ome- 
ga: they rejected the Old Teſtament, and received only 
a oo of St. Luke's Goſpel, and ten of St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
in the New. | 


COLARIN, in architecture, the little frize of the 
capital of the Tuſcan and Doric column, placed between 
the aſtragal and the annulets ; called alſo hypotrachelium, 
and ſometimes cincture. | | 
Corax is alfo uſed for the orlo or ring on the top of 
the ſhaft of the column, next the capital. 
 -COLCHICUM, meadow ſaffron, in botany, a genus 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, divided into fix 
oblong and ere ſegments : the fruit is a trilocular cap 
ſule, formed of three lobes; and containing a confidera 
number of roundiſh and rugoſe ſeeds. | | 

The roots of this plant, once eſteemed poiſonous, are 
recommended by ſome in peſtilential putrid caſes, 


the ſmall-pox, purple fever, &c. But great caution ought 
to be uſed in admi 


miniſtering it. | 

COLCOTHAR, in Mey, a preparation of vi- 
triol calcined to a redneſs. 

COLD, in general, -denotes the privation or abſence 
of heat; and, conſequently, thoſe who ſuppoſe heat to 
conſiſt in a briſk agitation of the component particles of 
the hot body, define cold to be ſuch a faint motion of 
theſe parts, as ” — al r or nearly impereeptible 
s 0 
term of relation — the cold body and the organs of 
ſenſation; and, in fact, the ſame body will be felt either 
hot or cold, according as the ſenſible organ is colder or 
hotter than it. 

Be this as it will, cold is found to have very con- 
ſiderable effects, and therefore ſhould ſeem to be ſome- 
thing politive. An intenſe degree of heat reduces moſt 
bodies, even gold and the hardeſt ſtones, the diamond 
excepted, to a fluid ſtate. On the other band, not only 
are theſe reſtored to their former ſolidity by cold, but 
greater degrees of it will congeal all kinds of water, even 


: in which ſenſe, cold is a mere 


that of the ocean, and the watery particles to be found 


in ſpirits. See the articles FRosr, ConDensAaTION, 


mixtures. See FREEZING Mixtures. * 
There happened at Peterſburg, on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1759, a very froſt, equal, if not more in- 
tenſe, than any which had been obſetved there: for, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock in the morning, De Liſle's 


AY t Ks 
Artificial Col p, that produced by the help of freezing 


thermometer ſtood -at 205; at eleven o'clock, at 201 z/ 


which laſt was the d of cold that had been 
obſerved at Peterſburg, either by himſelf or others. Ar 
one o'clock at noon, the thermometer ſtood at 197. 
Braun had been employed, ſeveral days before this in 
obſerving the ſeveral degrees of cold which di 

fluids would bear, before t 


the academy, and. pattly to make experiments 
| is upon 


hey were converted into ice; 
| arte to confirm thoſe things which he had already laid 
e 


CO1l 


ſeveral and diſtin corpuſcles ſhould come firſt combined | 


into little ſyſtems, and how they ſhould come to perſe- 
vere in that ſtate of union, is a point not yet determin- 
ed: a point of the greateſt difficulty, and even of the 
greateſt importance of any in phyſics. J. Bernoulh 
thinks it owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
others, to the figure of the component particles ; but the 

— with Sir Iſaac Newton, to ion. See 
the article ATTRACTION. 

COHOBATION, in chemiſtry, the returning a liquor 
diſtilled from any ſubſtance back upon the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, and diſtilling it again, either with or without an 
addition of freſh ingredients. 

COHORT, Cohors, in Roman antiquity, the name of 


part of the Roman legion, comprehending about fix hun- 


dred men. 

COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law, who is called 
ſerjeant of the coif, from the lawn-coif they wear under 
their caps when they are created ſerjeants. 

COIN, a ſpecies of money, made of metal, as gold, 
ſilver, or copper. Hence coin differs from money, as 
the ſpecies does from the genus; money being any mat- 
ter, whether metal, wood, leather, glaſs, horn, fruits, 
ſhells, &c. 

It ſeems derived from the French, coign; that is, 
angulus, a corner; whence it has been held, that the 
moſt ancient ſort of coin was ſquare with corners. 

It is one of the royal prerogatives belonging to every 
ſovereign prince, that he alone, in his own dominions, 
may order the quantities, value, and faſhion of his coin : 
but the coin of one king is not current in the kingdom of 
another, unleſs at a great loſs ; though our king, by his 
pn, may make any foreign coin lawful money of 

ngland at his pleaſure, by proclamation. By ſtatute any 

erſon may break or deface any piece of coin ſuſpeCted to 
be counterfeited or diminiſhed, otherwiſe than by wear- 
ing : but if ſuch pieces, on breaking, &c. are found to 
be good coin, it will be at the breaker's _ who ſhall 
ſtand to the loſs of it. Coins of gold or ſilver are to paſs, 
notwithſtanding ſome of them are cracked or worn ; but 
not if they are clipped. Counterfeiting, clipping, or 
impairing the king's coin, is high treaſon ; as alſo the 
making any ſtamps, dye, mould, &c. for coining, except 
by perſons employed in the mint, &c. and the conveying 
ſuch out of the mint is the ſame, and fo is colouring me- 
tal, reſembling gold or ſilver coin, marking it on the 
edges, Ac. The flatutes which ordained milled money to 
be made, give liberty to any perſon to refuſe hammered 
filver coin, as not being the lawful coin of this kingdom : 
counterfeiting the coin extends only to gold and filver 
for the coining of halfpence or farthings, or pieces to go 
for ſuch, of copper, incurs a penalty of five pounds & 
every pound weight. 

Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal- 
wiſe, after the manner of the flight of a ſtair-caſe ; ſerv- 

ing at bottom to ſupport columns in a level; and at top 
to correct the inclination of an entablature, ſupporting a 
vault. 

Coin is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two 
ſurfaces inclined towards each other ; whether that angle 
be exterior, as the coin of a wall, &c. or interior, as the 
coin of a chamber or chimney. | 

COINING, or Cox AGE; the ſtamping and making 
money. F _— the fabric of coins was different from 
what it is at preſent. They cut a large plate of metal 
into ſeveral little ſquares, the corners of which they cut 
off with ſhears. After having ſhaped theſe pieces, ſo as 
to render them perfectly conformable in point of weight 
to the ſtandard-piece, they took each piece in hand 
again, to make it exactly round by a gentle hammering. 
This was called a planchet, and was fit for immediate 

coining. Then engravers prepared, as they ſtill do, a 
couple of maſſes of ſteel, in form of dyes, cut and termi- 
nated by a flat ſurface, rounded off at the edges, They 
engraved or ſtamped on it the hollow of a head, a croſs, 
a ſcutcheon, or any other figure, according to the 
cuſtom of the times, with a ST legend. As one of 
theſe dyes was to remain dormant, and the other move- 
able, the former ended in a ſquare priſm, that it might 
be introduced into the ſquare hole of the block, which : 
being fixed very faſt, kept the dye as ſteady as any vice 


The planchet of metal w * 
tally laid =_ this inferior maſs, to receive rs 
it on one fide, and that of the upper dye, wherewi: 
was covered on the other. This moveable dye, hayi 
Its round engraved ſurface reſting upon the planchet h 
at its oppoſite 4 flat, ſquare, and larger ſurface 
upon which they gave ſeveral heavy blows with a ham 

of an enormous ſize, till the double ſtamp was ſufficient] 
in relievo impreſſed on each fide of the planchet. This be 
ing finiſhed, was immediately ſucceeded by another: and 
they thus became a ſtandard-coin, which had the de 

of fineneſs, the weight and mark, determined þ the 
judgment of the inſpectors, to make it good 44. 
money. The ſtrong tempering which was, and is fil | 
given to the two dyes, rendered them capable of bearing 
thoſe repeated blows. Coining has been conſiderably 
improved and rendered expeditious by ſeveral ingenious 
machines, and by a wiſe application of the ſureſt 
experiments to the methods of fining, trying, an 

ing the different metals. The — — — 
the mint- man uſes are, the laminating engine, the ma. 
chine to mill the edges of coins, and the prefs. - 

After they have taken the laminæ or plates of metal 
out of the mould into which they are caſt, they do not 
beat them on the anvil, as was formerly done; but 
make them paſs and repaſs between the ſeveral rollers of 
the laminating engine; which, being gradually brou 
cloſer and cloſer to each other, preſently give the lamine 
its uniform and exact thickneſs. Inſtead of dividing the 
laminz into ſmall ſquares, they at once cut clean out of 
it as many planchets as it can contain, by means of 2 
ſharp ſteel trepan, of a round figure, hollow within, and 
of a proportionable diameter, to ſhape and cut off the 
piece at one and the ſame time. After theſe planchet 
have been compared and weighed with ſtandard- pieces, 
filed or ſcraped, to get off the ſuperfluous part of the 
metal, and then boiled and made clean; they arrive at 
laſt at the machine (plate XXX VII. fe. 15.) which marks 
them upon the edge, and finally the preſs (fig. 17.) which 
ſqueezing each of them fingly between the two d 
brought near each other, with one blow forces the two 
ſurfaces or fields of the piece to fill exactly all the vacan- 
cies of the two figures engraved hollow. The engine, 
which ſerves to laminate lead, gives a ſufficient notion of 
that which ſerves to flatten 2old and filver laminæ be- 
tween rollers of a leſſer ſize. 

The principal pieces of the machine (g. 1 5.) to ſtamp 
coins on the edge, are two ſteel laminz, about a line 
thick. One half of the legend, or of the ring, is en- 
graved on the thickneſs of one of the laminæ, and the 
other half on the thickneſs of the other ; and theſe two 
laminæ are ſtraight, although the planchet marked with 
them be circular. 

When they have a mind to ſtamp a planchet, they kelt 
put it between the laminz, in ſuch a manner, as that theſe 
being each of them laid flat upon a copper plate, which 
is faſtened upon a very thick wooden table, and the 
planchet being likewiſe laid flat on the ſame plate, the 
edge of the planchet may touch the two lamine on each 
ſide, and in their thick part. One of theſe laminæ is 
immoveable, and faſtened with ſeveral ſcrews ; the other 
ſlides by means of a dented wheel, which takes into the 
teeth that are on the ſurface of the laminæ. This ſliding 
lamipz makes the planchet turn in ſuch a manner, that 
it remains ſtamped on the edge, when it has made one 
turn. Only crown or half crown pieces can bear the 
impreſſion of letters on the thickneſs of their edges. 

The coining engine or preſs is ſo handy (ſee plate 
XXXVII. fig. 17.) that a ſingle man may ſtamp twenty 
thouſand planchets in one day. Gold, filver, and copper 
planchets are all of them coined with a mill, to which the 
coining ſquares, (fig.16.) commonly called dyes, are faſten- 
ed ; that of the face under, in a ſquare box furniſhed with 
male and female ſcrews, to fix and keep it ſteady ; and 
the other above, in a little box, furniſhed with the ſame 
ſcrews, to faſten the coining ſquare. The planchet is 
laid flat on the ſquare of the effigy, which is dormant; 
and they immediately pull the bar of the mill by its cords, 
which cauſes the ſcrew ſet within it to turn, This enters 
into the female ſcrew, which is on the body of the mill, 
ſo that the bar cauſes the ſcrew to turn with ſo much 

ſtrength, 


could have done. 


it 


h, that, uſhing the upper ſquare upon that 
12 1 —, preſſed between both 
uares, receives the impreſſion of both at one pull, and 
in the twinkling of an eye. The planchet, thus ſtamp- 
ed and coined, goes through a final examination of the 
mint-wardens, from whoſe hands it goes into the 

d. | 

ws the CoiN AGR of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in 
effect, with that of money; the principal difference con- 
fiſting in this, that money, having but a ſmall relievo, re- 
ceives its impreffion at a ſingle ſtroke of the engine; 
whereas for medals, the height of their relievo makes it 
neceſſary that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times: to 
this end the piece is taken out from between the dyes, 
heated, and returned again; which proceſs in medallions 
and large medals, is repeated fifteen or twenty times be- 
fore the full impreſſion be given: care muſt be taken that 

time the planchet is removed, to take vff the ſu- 
nerfluqus metal, ſtretched beyond the circumference, with 
2 file. Medallions, and medals of a high relievo, are 
uſually firſt caſt in ſand, by reaſon of the difficulty of 
ſtamping them in the preſs, where they are put only to 
perfect them; in regard the ſand does not leave them 
clear, ſmooth, and accurate enough. Therefore we may 
ſee that medals receive their form and impreffion by de- 
grees, whereas money receives them all at once. 

Britiſþ Coĩ Ao x, both by the beauty of the engraving, 
and by the invention of the impreſſions on the edges, that 
admirable expedient for preventing the alteration of the 
pieces, is carried to the utmoſt perfection. 

It was only in the reign of king William III. that the 
hammer-money ceaſed to be current in England, where 
till then it was ſtruck in that manner, as in other nations. 
Before the hammer coin was called in, the Engliſh 
money was in a wretched condition, having been filed 
and clipped by natives as well as foreigners, infomuch that 
it was ſcarce left of half the value: the retrieving this 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh money, is looked upon as 
one of the glories of king William's reign. 

The Britiſh coinage is now wholly performed in the 
Tower of London, where there is a corporation for it, 
under the title of the mint. Formerly there were here, 
as there are ſtill in other countries, the rights of 
ſeinorage and braſſage; but ſince the eighteenth year of 
king Charles the Second, there is nothing taken either 
for the king, or for the expences of coining ; ſo that 
weight is returned for weight, to any perſon who carries 
their gold and filver to the Tower. | 

The ſpecie coined in Great Britain, are eſteemed 
contraband goods, and not to be exported. All foreign 
ſpecie are allowed to be ſent out of the realm, as well as 
gold and filver in bars, ingots, duſt, &c. 

There is a duty of ten ſhillings per ton on wine, beer, 
and brandy imported, called the coinage-duty, granted for 
the expence of the king's coinage, | 
| Barbary CoINAGE, particularly that of Fez and Tunis, 
is under no proper regulations, as every goldſmith, Jew, 
or even private perſon, undertakes it at pleaſure ; which 
practice renders their money exceeding bad, and their 
commerce very unſafe. 
 Muſcovite Coinace, In Muſcovy there is no other 
coin ſtruck but filver, and that only in the cities of Moſ- 
cow, Novogrod, T were, and Pleſkow, to which may be 
added Peterſbourg, the favourite city of her Czarian ma- 
jeſty. The coinage of each of theſe cities is let out to 
| 35 and makes part of the royal revenue. 

Perſian Coid Ack. All the money made in Perſia is 
ſtruck with a hammer, as is that of the reſt of Afia ; and 
the ſame may be underſtood of America, and the coaſts 
of Africa, and even Muſcovy : the king's duty, in Perſia, 
is feven and a half per cent. for all the monies coined, 
which are lately reduced to filver and copper, there being 
no gold coin there, except a kind of medals, at the ac- 
ceſſion of a new ſophi. | 

Spaniſh CoinAGE is eſteemed one of the leaſt perſect 
in Europe. It is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, the onl 
cities where gold and filver are ftruck ; and yet there is 
ſcarcely any flac in the world where ſo much money is 
coined in, as in that of the king of Spain. | 
The invention of the preſs is not yet gone out of Eu- 
rope; nor even eſtabliſhed in every part of it: nor was 


the invention known till the year 1553; when the coins 
ing-preſs was invented by an engraver, one Antoine 
| ara, and was firſt tried in the French king's palace 


at Paris, for the coining of counters: ſome attribute tt & 


invention of the preſs to Varin, a noted engraver, who in 
reality was no more than an improver of it; and others 
4 8 it to Aubry Olivier, who had the inſpection 
or it. | 

This machine has met with various fates ſince its firſt 
invention, being one titne uſed; and at another time laid 
aſide, and the hammer reſumed ; but it has now got 
ſuch a footing and reputation, both for its expedition and 
the beauty of its impreſſion on the ſpecie ſtruck with it, 
that there appears no great probability of its ever being 
again diſuſed. 

Como, in the tin- works, is the weighing and ſftamp- 
ing the blocks of tin with a lion rampant, performed by 
the king's officer ; the duty for every hundred weight be- 
ing four ſhillings. | 

COITION, the intercourſe between the male and 
the female in the act of generation: 

COLARBASIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian he- 
retics, in' the ſecond century, who maintained the whole 
plenitude and perfeRion of truth and religion to be con- 
tained in the Greek alphabet; and that it was upon this 
account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the Alpha and Ome- 
ga: _ rejected the Old Teſtament, and received only 
a part of St. Luke's Goſpel, and ten of St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
in the New, | 

COLARIN, in architecture, the little frize of the 
capital of the Tuſcan and Doric column, placed between 
the aſtragal and the annulets ; called alſo hypotrachelium, 
and ſometimes cincture. 
| COLARIN is alfo uſed for the orlo or ring on the top of 
the ſhaft of the column, next the capital. | 

COLCHICUM, meadow ſaffron, in botany, a genus 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, divided into fix 
oblong and ere ſegments : the fruit is a trilocular cap- 

ſule, formed of three lobes, and containing a conſiderable 
number of roundiſh and rugoſe ſeeds. | 

The roots of this plant, once eſteemed poiſonous, are 
recommended by ſome in peſtilential and putrid caſes, 
the ſmall-pox, purple fever, &c. But great caution ought 
to be uſed in adminiſtering it. 

COLCOTHAR, in pharmacy, a preparation of vi- 
triol calcined to a redneſs. | 

COLD, in general, denotes the privation or abſence 
of heat; and, conſequently, thoſe who ſuppoſe heat to 
conſiſt in a briſk agitation of the component particles of 
the hot body, define cold to be ſuch a faint motion of 
theſe parts, as is either altogether or nearly imperceptible 


term of relation between the cold body and the organs of 
ſenſation ; and, in fat, the ſame body will be felt either 
hot or cold, according as the ſenſible organ is colder or 
hotter than it. | 
Be this as it will, cold is found to have very con- 
ſiderable effects, and therefore ſhould ſeem to be ſome- 
thing poſitive. An intenſe degree of heat reduces moſt 
bodies, even gold and the hardeſt ſtones, the diamond 
excepted, to a fluid ſtate. On the other hand, not onl 
are theſe reſtored to their former ſolidity by cold, but 
greater degrees of it will congeal all kinds of water, even 
that of the ocean, and the watery particles to be found 
in ſpirits. See the articles FRosr, CoxpENSATTON, 


mixtures. See FREEZING Mixtures. 

There happened at Peterſburg, on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1759, a very great froſt, equal, if not more in- 
tenſe, than any which had been obſetved there: for, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock in the morning, De Liſle's 
thermometer ſtood at 205 ; at eleven o'clock, at 201 3 
which laft was the greateſt degree of cold that had been 
obſerved at Peterſburg, either by himſelf or others. Ar 
one o'clock at noon, the thermometer ſtood at 197. Mr. 
Braun had been employed, ſeveral days before this; in 
obſerving the ſeveral degrees of cold which different 
fluids would bear, before they were converted into ice ; 
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pay to confirm thoſe things which he had already laid 
fore the academy, and pattly. to make experiments 
has upon 


to our organs of feeling: in which ſenſe, cold is a mere 


e. | | 
Artificial CoLD, that produced by the help of freezing 
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upon liquors, which had not yet been examined; as on 
the days between the 7th and 14th the cold was intenſe 
enough to be between the degrees of 181 and 191. 

| When the natural cold was ſo intenſe as to be at 205, 
Profeſſor Braun conjectured, that it was of all others the 
moſt proper occaſion to try the effects of artificial cold, 
not doubting but that artificial cold would be increaſed 
in proportion as the natural was more intenſe. Aqua- 
fortis, which was found by the thermometer to be 204 
degrees cold, was the greater part of it frozen, the ice 
having the appearance of cryſtals of nitre; which, bow- 


ever, immediately diſſolved in a ſmall degree of heat. | 


This aqua-fortis, which, though frozen at the ſides, was 
liquid in the middle, was poured upon pounded ice, in 
that proportion which was directed by Fahrenheit, the 
firſt perſon who made artificial cold with ſpirit of nitre. 
But before the profeſſor made this experiment, he, by ex- 
amination, found, that both the ice and aqua-fortis were 
of the temperature with the air, which was then: 204. 
Upon the firſt pouring, the mercury fell 20 degrees: this 
ſpirit was poured off, and freſh put on, ſeveral times ; 
but it was poſſible, by theſe means, to introduce no 
more than 3o degrees of cold ; ſo that the mercury in the 
thermometer fell no lower than 234. Since therefore 
Fahrenheit could not produce cold greater than that of 
40 below the cypher of his thermometer, which cor- 
reſponds with 210 of that employed by profeſſor Braun; 
nor Reaumur, nor Muſchenbroek, who often repeated 
the ſame experiment, our author was upon the point of 
giving up this purſuit, as conſidering this as the greateſt 
degree to which artificial cold could be carried, thinking 
it ſufficient honour to himſelf to have added 20 degrees 
to the cold formerly known. 

But reflecting that this was not all the fruit he expected 
from theſe experiments, he determined to purſue them; 
but at the ſame time, however, to vary the manner of 
them. By good fortune, his ice was all gone, and he 
was compelled to uſe ſnow in its ſtead, after having firſt 
tried and found the ſnow of the ſame degree of cold with 
the air, at this time 203. The ſnow, the thermometer, 
and the aqua-fortis, being of the fame temperature, he 
immerſed the thermometer in ſnow contained in a glaſs; 
and at firſt only poured a few drops of the aqua-fortis 
upon that part of the ſnow in which the thermometer 
was immerſed ; upon which he obſerved the mercury to 
ſubſide to 260. Elated by this remarkable ſucceſs, he 
immediately conceived hopes that theſe experiments 
might be carried further : nor was he deceived in his ex- 
pectations ; for repeating the experiment in the ſame 
fimple manner, he poured on only ſome more aqua- 
fortis, and immediately the mercury fell to 380. Upon 
which he immerſed the thermometer in another glaſs filled 
with ſnow, before it had loſt any of this acquired cold ; 


and at length, by this third experiment, the mercury ſub- | 


ſided to 470 degrees. When he obſerved this enormous 
degree of cold, he could ſcarce give credit to his eyes, 
and believed his thermometer broke. But to his infinite 
fatisfaQion, upon taking out his thermometer, he found 
it whole; tho' the mercury was immoveable, and con- 
tinued ſo in the open air twelve minutes. He carried 
his thermometer into a chamber, where the temperature 
of the air was 125 degrees; and after ſome minutes, the 
mercury being reſtored to its fluidity, began to riſe, But 
to be certain whether his thermometer had received any 


injury, and whether it would yet correſpond with his 


thermometer, which he keeps as a ſtandard, he ſuſpended 
them together, and in 20 minutes the thermometers cor- 
reſponded one with the other. 

The thermometers which our author uſually em- 
ploys have a ſpherical bulb, and their ſcale is divided 
into 1200 parts, of which 600 are above the cypher, 
which denotes the heat of boiling water, and 600 below 
that heat. A thermometer of this conſtruction was uſed 
in inveſtigating the heat of boiling mercury and oils. 
He had another thermometer, of which the ſcale went 
no lower than 360 degrees below the cypher denoting 
the heat of boiling water. He repeated the former expe- 
riment with this, and the mercury very ſoon deſcended 
ſo that the whole was contained in the bulb, which how- 
ever it did not quite fill. The mercury in this bulb 
was immoveable, even though he ſhook the thermometer; 

CUTS” 1 


CG 
until about a quarter of an hour it hegan to aſceng apy? 
open ait; and it continued to aſcend, till it became hi eber 


than the circumambient air ſeemed to indicate. 
ſtruck with this extraordinary phænomenon, and 


and found certain air bubbles interſperſed with the er- 
cury, which were not in that of the other thermometer. 
From theſe, and other experiments (it would be unne. 
ceſlary to recite them all) he was ſatisfied, that the mer. 
cury in theſe thermometers had been fixed and congealed 
by the cold. 

Hitherto our profeſſor had only ſeen the mercury fixed 
within the bulb of his thermometers. Theſe he was un. 
willing to break. He was, however, defirous of examin. 
ing the mercury in its fixed ſtate, and therefore deter. 
mined to break his thermometers in the next : 
ments. It was ſeveral days before he got other thermo. 
meters which exactly correſponded with thoſe he had al. 
ready employed. 

When theſe were procured, the natural cold had ſome. 
what relented. In the former experiment, the thermo. 
meter ſtood at 204 it was now at 199. In making the 
experiment, he varied the manner a little, He 
the bulb of the thermometer into a glaſs of ſnow, 
ly preſſed down, before he poured on the aqua-fortis; he 
then, in another glaſs, poured the aqua-fortis upon the 
ſnow, before he immerſed his thermometer therein; he 
then, in like manner, put the ſnow to the aqua-forti 
before he put his thermometer therein, Which ever of 
| theſe ways he proceeded, he found the event exactly the 
ſame; as the whole depended upon the aqua-fortis dif. 
| ſolving the ſnow. When he had proceeded ſo far as to 
find the mercury immoveable, he broke the bulb of the 
thermometer, which had already been cracked in the 
experiment, but the parts were not ſeparated. He found 
the mercury ſolid, but not whoHy ſo, as the middle part 
of the ſphere was not yet fixed. The external convex 
ſurface of the mercury was perfectly ſmooth ; but the in- 
| ternal concave one, after the ſmall portion of mercury, 

which remained fluid, was poured out, appeared rough 
and uneven, as though compoſed of ſmall globules. fe 
gave the mercury ſeveral ſtrokes with the peſtle of a 
| mortar, which ſtood near him, It had ſolidity enough 
to bear extenſion with theſe ſtrokes ; its hardneſs was 
like that of lead, though ſomewhat ſofter ; and, upon 
ſtriking, it ſounced like lead. When the mercury was 
extended by theſe ſtrokes, he cut it eaſily with a 
knife, The mercury then becoming ſofter by degrees, 
in about twelve minutes it recovered its former fluidity, 
the air being then 197. The colour of the congealed 
mercury did ſearce differ from that of the fluid; it looked 
like the moſt polithed filver, as well in its convex part, 
as where it was cut. | 

The next day, the cold had increaſed to 212 degrees, 
which was 7 degrees beyond what it had ever before been 
obſerved at Peterſburg, The ſeaſon ſo much favouring, 
he thought it right to continue his purſuit, not only in 
further confirmation of what he had already obſerved, but 
to inveitigate new phænomena. In two thermometers, 
he obſerved the ſame facts in relation to the congealing 
of mercury as he did the preceding day. In the bulbs 
| which he broke the whole of the mercury was not fixed, 
as a very ſmall portion, much leſs than that of the pre- 
ceding day, continued fluid. He treated this mercury 
as he did the former ; he beat it with a peſtle, he cut it, 
and every thing was thus far the ſame. But he ſawa 
very great difference in relation to the deſcending of the 
mercury in the thermometer, the like of which did not 
occur to him, neither in the former, nor any of the ſub- 
ſequent experiments. From the former ones it appeared 


ſcended to 470, when it became immoveable, though the 
| glaſs bulb was not cracked. In the experiment of the 
25th, it deſcended to 530; and in two thermometers on 
the 26th, to 650. But as well in the thermometer, 
* which he uſed on the 25th, as in two of the 26th, the 
' bulbs were cracked in the experiment: they cohered 


however; nor was the leaſt part of the bulb ſeparated, 
but the congealed mercury ſeemed to adhere to all parts 
of the bulb. In the following experiments he invariably 


found, that the mercury ſunk. lower, if the whole. of it 
| | was 


He was 
attentively looked at the mercury in this thermomers? | 


that the mercury in the firſt experiment had only de- 
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led. chan if any part of it remained fluid. It 
— — ——— 700, but the bulbs 
ey aging — moreover it deſcended to 

- never without cracks moreover it deſce N 
8 — and beyond even to 1 500 but in this laſt experi- 
5 t, the bulb was quite broke, ſo that the globe of 
mercury, thoroughly frozen, fell Our and by its fall, of 
preſſed ; but in the former, only fo me parts of the bulb 
- cl raun alofaye-found that, ceteris paribus, the more 
intenſe the natural cold was, the more eaſy and more ex- 

itioully theſe experiments did ſucceed. 

In continuing theſe experiments he obſerved, that 
gouble aqua-fortis was more effectual than ſimple ſpirit 
of nitre; but that if both the aqua - fortis and Glauber's 
ſpirit of nitre, which he ſometimes alſo uſed, were well 
prepared, the difference was not very conſiderable. When 
his aqua-fortis Was frozen, which often happened, he 
found the ſame effects from the frozen parts, when thaw- 
ed. as from that part of it which remained fluid in the 
middle of the bottle. Simple ſpirit of nitre, though it 
ſeldom brought the mercury lower than 300 degrees, by 
the following method he even froze mercury with it. 
He filled ſix glaſſes with ſnow, as uſual, and put the 
thermometer in one of them, pouring thereupon the ſpi- 
rit of nitre» When the mercury- would fall no lower 
in this, he, in the ſame manner, put in a ſecond, then in 
a third, and ſo in a fourth; in which fourth immerſion 
the mercury Was congealed. f 1 : Hana. | 

Another very conſiderable difference preſented itſelf in 
purſuing theſe inquiries, with regard to the mode of de- 
ſcent of the mercury. He conſtantly and invariably ob- 
ſerved, that the mercury deſcended at firſt gently, but 
afterwards very rapidly. But the- point at which this 
impetus begins is not eaſy to aſcertain, as in different ex- 
periments it begins very differently, and ſometimes at 
about 300, at other times about 350, and even further, 
in the experiment. before-mentioned, in which the mer- 
cury fell to 800, it proceeded very regularly to 600 ; 
about which point it began to deſcend with very great 
ſwiftneſs; and the bulb of the thermometer was broke. 
The mercury, however, was perfectly — . 

He frequently obſerved another remarkable phznome- 
non, which was, that although the ſpirit of nitre, the 
ſnow, and the mercury in the thermometer, were previ- 
ouſly reduced to the ſame temperature, upon pouring the 
ſpirit of nitre upon the ſnow, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer roſe. But as this did not always happen, he 
carefully attended to every circumſtance ; from which it 
appeared, that this effeQ aroſe from his pouring the aqua- 
fortis immediately upon the bulb of the thermometer, 
not previouſly well immerſed ir the ſnow. He likewiſe 
obſerved another effect, twice only; and this was, that, 
after the thermometer had been taken out of the ſnow and 
2qua-fortis, the mercury continued to ſubſide, in the 
open air, down as low as the congelation of mercury. 

In the courſe of theſe enquiries, our profeſſor found no 
difference whether he made uſe of long or ſhort thermo- 
meters ; whether the tubes were made of the Bohemian, 
or the glaſs of Peterſburg. Under the ſame circum- 
ſtances, the ſame effects were alſo produced, making an 
allowance for the different contraction of the different 
glaſſes, under ſo ſevere a degree of cold. But if theſe 
tubes were filled with different mercury, there was then 
a ſenſible difference; inaſmuch as mercury revived from 
ſublimate did not ſubſide ſo faſt in the thermometer, as 
that did which was leſs pure. He has even found, that 
he has been able to ___— the leſs pure mercury, at a 
time when he could not bring the revived mercury lower 
than 300 degrees: but this he would, till farther trials 
have been made, not have conſidered as a general 


axiom. : 


From theſe experiments our author conceives it de- 
monſtrated, that heat alone is the cauſe of the fluidity of 


mercury, as it is that of water and other fluids. If | 


therefore any part of the world does exiſt, in which ſo 
great a degree of cold prevails as to make mercury ſolid, 
there is no doubt but that mercu ought to appear there 
as a body equally firm and conſiſtent, as the reſt of the 
metals do here: that mercury, upon congealing, becomes 


its _ ice, however different the murcur ial ice may be 
3 1 
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from that of water, or other liquids. The idea of ſreez · 
ing does or can comprehend nothing more than a tranſi- 
tion of bodies from a ſtate of fluidity to that of firmneſs, 
by the ſole interpoſition of cold. t 

The ice of oily and ſaline bodies differs greatly from 
that of water, which is friable and eaſily broke, whereas 
that of mercury is ductile. And M. Braun proceeds to 
conſider all bodies, which liquefy by heat, as ſo many ſpe- 
cies of ice; ſo that every metal, wax, tallow, and glaſs, 
comes within his view in this reſpect. Mercury then is, 
in its natural ſtate; a ſolid metal, but is fuſible in a very 
ſmall degree of heat. | | 

Corp, in medicine, is found to be productive of in- 
flammatory diſorders, as coughs, pleuriſies, peripneumo- 
nies, rheumatic pains, conſumptions, &c. See the arti- 
cles Couch, PLEURIsY, PERIPNEUMONY, &c. | 

To remove a cold in the beginning, ſmall and repeated 
bleedings are recommended; which likewiſe prove bene 
ficial in coughs and the confirmed conſumption, even 
after a purulent ſpitting and hectical ſymptoms have ap- 
peared. The quantity to be taken away at a time, may 
be from four to ſeven or eight ounces, once in eight or 
ten days; concerning which it is obſervable, that the 
patients do not find themſelves ſo much relieved on the 
firſt as on the ſecond or third night after bleeding. 

COLDSHIRE-IRON, that which is brittle when 
cold. See the article Ix ox. 

COLEOPTERA, among zoologiſts, an order of in- 
ſets, comprehending all thoſe with four wings, the ex- 
ternal pair of which are hard, rigid, and opaque, and 
form a kind of caſe for the interior pair : add to this, 
that the mouth conſiſts. of two tranſverſe jaws. * 

COLE- SEED, the ſeed of the napus ſativa, or long- 
rooted, narrow-lcaved, navea, and comprehended by 
Linnæus among the braſſicas, or cabbage kind. See 
BR AsSICA, | 

This plant is cultivated to great advantage in many 
parts of England, on account of the nape - oil expreſſed 
from its ſeeds. It requires a rich and ſtrong ſoil, eſpe- 
cially in marſh or fenny lands, thoſe newly recovered 
from the ſea, or indeed any other land that is rank or fat, 
whether arable or paſture. The beſt ſeeds are brought 
from Holland, and ſhould be ſown about Midſummer, 
the very day that the land is ploughed: a gallon will 
ſerve an acre. 


Beſides the oil already mentioned, it is likewiſe culti- 


vated for winter-food to cattle, and is a very good pre- 


parative of land for barley or wheat, 


COLE-WORT, in gardening, a ſpecies of braſſica. 
See BRASSICA. 


COLIC, in medicine, a ſevere pain in the lower ven- 


ter, ſo called, becauſe the diſorder was formerly ſuppoſed 


to be ſeated in the colon. 


As the ſmall and great inteſtines differ with reſpect to 
their contexture, capacity, function, and ſituation, fo the 
pains which affect them are no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the 
places where they are ſeated, their degree of violence, 
their danger, and other acceding diſorders. It is obſerved, 
that pains in the ſmall inteſtines, are far more ſevere and 
acute than in the great ones. This is abundantly evi: 
dent from the effects of ſtrong cathartics, and poiſons 
of a cauſtic quality, in exciting moſt ſevere griping and 
racking pains, above and below the navel, as well as in 
the middle of the belly. 

Moſt phyſicians take the whole regions of the inteſtines 
for the ſeat and ſubject of this pain ; yet ſo, as that when 
one part of it is affected in an extraordinary manner, 
the whole inteſtinal tube, from the fauces to the anus, 
ſuffers by conſent; or the preternatural motions, and 
even the inverſions and injuries of the periſtaltic motion, 
are communicated to all the reſt in ſuch a manner, that 
if the cauſe of the diſeaſe be very conſiderable, the whole 
nervous ſyſtem is at the ſame time affected to an extraor- 
dinary degree. | 

There are different cauſes of theſe ſevere pains of the 
inteſtines, and according to the nature, diſpoſition, and 
force of theſe cauſes, are the ſymptoms diverfified, and 
the danger more or leſs to be apprehended. A very fre- 
quent cauſe is a retention and induration of the fœces in 
the large inteſtines, and ſometimes in the ſmall ones, pro- 


| ceeding, in a great meaſure, from a load of acido-viſcid 


5 U cruditics, 


erudities, dry, juiceleſs, and aftringent food, immoderate 
fleep, and a way of life unuſed to exerciſe and motion. 
In this obſtructed and coſtive ftate of the belly, whenever 
it happens, that upon the uſe of ſweet aliments, and ſuch 
as are ſubje& to fertnent, of fat fleſh meat, eſpecially 
mutton, with drinking of cool liquors, and refrigeration 
of the feet and belly, the inflation of the abdomen is in- 
creaſed, and the pain exaſperated : hence we may diſcern 
the nature and marks of the flatulent colic, which the an- 
cients aſcribed to a cold cauſe, and whoſe generation and 
frequent attacks ſuppoſe an imbecility of the inteſtines, 
and a want of a due tone and ſtrength in thoſe parts; 
whence this ſort of cholic is very incident to fat and 
phlegmatic, as well as old and infirm perſons, eſpecially 
if they take not due care to keep the cold from their feet, 
* back, and belly. | 
Another kind of colic is the bilious, which, according 
to the ancients, owes its original to a hot cauſe, and ariſes 
from a bilious, acrid, corrupted humour, collected in too 
great plenty, and — in the ſmall inteſtines, par- 
ticularly the duodenum. It frequently ſucceeds a great 
fit of anger, eſpecially in perſons of a hot and dry conſti- 
tution, in a hot ſeaſon; or it proceeds from an exceſhve 
uſe of hot and ſpirituous liquors, and by cooling potions, 
which obſtruct perſpiration, is exaſperated, and rages 
with greater violence. The remarkable —— which 
— it, are a hoarſenefs of the voice, the heart- burn, a 
continual loathing of food, a vomiting of porraceous bi- 
lious matter, the hiccup, a hot and feveriſh diſtempera- 
ture, reſtleſſneſs, &c. | 

As to the method of cure, it appears from what has 
been ſaid, that the cauſes of this affection are ſurpriſingly 
various; and it may be inferred, that the manner of 
treatment ought to be varied in a way ſuitable to-the 
difference of the cauſes, whence the pain of the inteſtines 
proceeds, 

When from a ſuppreſſion of the cuſtomary flux of the 
hzmorrhoids, or menſes, eſpecially in bodies abounding 
with blood, there ariſes a violent pain of the abdomen, 
attended with much heat, &c. a vein ſhould be opened in 
the foot, then emollient clyſters, antiſpaſmodic powders, 
with a ſmall portion of nitre, cinnabar, and caſtor, ſhould 
be uſed, and the feet bathed ; and under a remiſſion of 
the fit, care ſhould be taken to reſtore the menſes in wo- 
men, and the hemorrhoids in men, to their natural 
courſes. When the'pain of the inteſtines proceeds from 
a redundance of intemperate and cauſtic bile, the ſame 
remedies are of ſervice, 

But what exceeds theſe and all other remedies in this 
caſe, is a nitrous powder, mixed with a drop or two of 
the true diſtilled oil of millefolium, to be taken in three 
or four ounces of the water of common chamomile- 
flowers, 

If the pain be tenſive, and fixed in the right or left hy- 

hondrium, or beneath the ſtomach, it is a ſure ſign 


that the diſorder proceeds from flatulencies, or excrements | 


incloſed within the flexures of the colon. In this caſe, 
the principal indication directs us to the uſe of clyſters of 
an emollient, diſcutient, and corroborating quality, not 
omitting external applications of carminative and emol- 
lient liniments to the affected part. 

When the rectum and part of the colon are affected 
with a ſtrong convulſive ſtricture, ſo as to be incapable 
of tranſmitting either flatus or feces; and a clyſter can- 
not conveniently be introduced, the abdomen is to be fo- 
mented all over with hot and rich oils, by coction, parti- 
cularly thoſe of chamomile, dill, or rue, boiled with the 
fats of. a badger, dog, fox, beaver, &c. which may be 
introduced, if poſſible, into the belly by clyſters. 

A flatulent colic, proceeding from imbecility, and 
want of a due tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, admits 
of the uſe of carminative things ſomewhat hotter than or- 
dinary. Among theſe are ſpirituous carminative waters, 
prepared of the ſeeds of cumin and caraway, orange- 
peel, and the flowers of common Roman chamomile, and 
cardamums, diſtilled in wine. 

COLISEUM, or Col is uu, in ancient architecture, 
an oval amphitheatre at Rome, built by Veſpaſian, 
wherein were ſtatues ſet up repreſenting all the provinces 
of the empire; in the middle whereof ſtood that of Rome, 


holding a golden apple in her hand. 
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This ſtructure was ſo large, chat it 
COLLAR ſand ſpectators. nou Bold exe 
in a modern ſenſe, an ornament 
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* See the — PLovucn. | 
OLLAR of a Draught Harſe,.a part of 
leather and — Kue ny — — — 0 
put about the horſe's nec. 1 
COLLATERAL Porr, in coſi 
mediate points of thoſe between the cardinal points, 
 CoLLATERAL, in genealogy, thoſe relations which 
proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the ſame line a 


aſcendants or deſcendants, but bein it were 
each other. : 2 6 1. 


COLLATION, in the canon law, the givi 
{towing of a benefice on a clergyman by a bile Shan? 
it in his own gift or patronage. 

This differs from preſentation, in that the latter is 
perly the act of a patron, offering the clerk to the bit 
to be inſtituted into a benefice, whereas the former is the 
act of the biſhop himſelf. The collator can never conſe 
a benefice on himſelf, | 

 COLLATIVE Bznxicss are thoſe which are in the 
gift of the ordinaries, and within their own juriſdiQic, 
in which caſe there need no preſentation, but the ordinary 
collates or inſtitutes the clerk, and ſends him to the 
8 or other perſon, whoſe office it is to induſ 
im. | 

COLLECTION, in logic, a term uſed by ſome fr 
what is generally called ſyllogiſm. See the article $11, 
LOGISM. - | . nog Reit 

COLLECTIVE, —— grammarians, a term appliel 
to a noun exprefling a multitude, though itſelf be 
ſingular ; as an army, company, troop, &c. called 
lective nouns. Fe 

COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a perſon who 
”__y_ legacy left him in common with one or more ola 
perſons. | | 

COLLEGE, Collegium, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bo 
dies or ſocieties, or of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety. 

CoLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called DoQors-Con- 
mons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the-arches, fo 
the profeſſors of the civil law reſiding in the city of Lo- 
don. The judges of the arches, admiralty — prerogh 
tive court, with ſeveral other eminent civilians, common 
* here. . 

OLLEGE of Phyficians, a corporation of phyſicians in 
London, whoſe — by — is 7 excel 
eighty. The chief of them are called fellows, and tht 
next candidates, who fill up the places of fellows as 
become vacant by death, or otherwiſe, Next to 
are the honorary fellows, and laſtly, the licentiates ; thi 
is, ſuch as being found capable, upon examination, 1 
allowed to practiſe phyſic. Fc 
Sion COLLEGE, or the college of the London clergy 
was formerly a religious houſe, next to a ſpittal, or ba 
pital, and now it is a compoſition of both, viz. a colleꝶt 
for the clergy of London, who were incorporated i 
1631, at the requeſt of Dr. White, under the name of tht 
preſident and fellows of Sion college; and an hoſpital ſo 
ten poor men, the firſt within the gates of the houſe, ai 
the latter without. | 

Greſham Col LEOR, or CoLLEcGE of Philoſophy, col 
lege founded by Sir Thomas Grefham, who built the 
Royal Exchange; a moiety of the revenue whereof be 
gave in truſt to the mayor and commonalty of London 
and their ſucceſſors for ever; and the other moiety to tht 
company of mercers ; the firſt to find four able perſons u 
read in the college divinity, aſtronomy, muſic, 
geometry ; and the Jaſt, three or more able men to 
rhetoric, civil law, and phyſic ; a lecture upon each ſub 
ject is to be read in term time, every day, except Sundays 

JN 


the inte. 


coL 


in Latin, in the forenoon, and the ſame in Engliſh in | 


e afternoon ; only the muſic lecture is to be read alone 
oy” liſh. The wr have each fifty pound per ann. 
and a od i in t co lege. b 
Herald, commonly called the Herald's 
Office, a corporation founded by charter of king Richard 
11. who granted them ſeveral privileges, as to be free 
from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, &c. They had a ſecond 
charter from king Edward VI. and à houſe built near 


DoRor's-Commons, by the earl of Derby, in the reign ing violent pripes, and ſometimes bloody diſcharges. Its 
© 


f king Henry VII. was given them by the duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary, which houſe is 


now rebuilt, + - * 
COLLEGIANS, in church hiſtory, religious ſo- 
cieties, or clubs, among the Dutch, conſiſting of per- 
ſons of various profeſſions; but all agreeing that the 
Scriptures are the writings of men inſpired. 
COLLEGIATE Cxvkcuts, thoſe which though 
no biſhop's ſee, yet have the retinue of the biſhop, the 
canons and prebends. Such are, among us, Weſtmin- 
ſter, Windfor, Rippon, Wolverhampton, Southwell, 
Mancheſter, &c. governed by deans and chapters. See 
the articles DEAN and CHAPTER. | 
There are two kinds of theſe collegiate churches, ſome 
of royal foundation, others of eccleſiaſtical foundation : 
each of them, in matters of divine ſervice, are regarded 
in the ſame manner as cathedrals. ASA 
There are even ſome collegiate churches which have 
epiſcopal rights; ſome of theſe churches were anciently 
abbies, which in time were ſecularized. ' © 
COLLE T, among jewellers, denotes the horizontal 
face or plane at the bottom of brilliants. 4 
CoLLET, in glaſs-making, is that part of glaſs veſſels 
which ſticks to the iron inftrument wherewith the metal 
was taken out of the melting- pot: theſe are afterwards 
uſed for making green glaſs. 
- _ COLLIFL ER, or CAULIFLOWER. See the ar- 
ticle CAULIFLOWER. | 
COLLIQUAMEN TUM, in natural hiſtory, an ex- 


three days incubation, containing the firſt rudiments of 
the chick. It is included in one of its own proper mem- 
branes, diftin& from the albumen. Harvey calls it the 


occulus. 
COLLIQUATION, in phyſic, a term applied to the 
blood, when it loſes its craſis or balſamic texture; and 
to the ſolid parts, when they waſte away by means of the 
animal fluids flowing off through the ſeveral glands, and 
particularly thoſe of the ſkin, foſter than they ought; 
which occaſions fluxes of many kinds, but moſtly pro- 
fuſe, greaſy, and clammy ſweats. 


tended with a diarrhoea, or profuſe ' ſweats, proceeding 
from colliquation. | 
COLLISION, the ſtriking of one hard body againſt 


violently with different directions, and daſhing ag 
each other. See PERCUSSION. 

COLLUSION, in law, a ſecret — 7 — be- 
tween two parties, who plead or proceed fraudulently 
againſt each, to the prejudice of a third perſon. 

COLLUTHIANS, in church hiftory, a religious ſect 
which aroſe in the ſixth century, on occafion of the in- 
dulgence ſhewn to Arius by Alexander, patriarch of 
Alexandria: they held that God was not the author of 
the evils and afflictions of this life, &c. | 

COLLYRIDIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of an- 
cient heretics, who paid divine honours to the Virgin 
Mary, offering her little cakes called collyrida. 

COLLYR M, in pharmacy, a topical remedy for 
diſorders of the eyes; deſigned to cool and repel hot, 
ſharp humours, which they do more effectually, if aſ- 
ſiſted by the inward uſe of diuretics at the ſame time. 
; COLOCYNTHIS, CoLoquinTIDA, or BITTER- 

Govrp, the dried medullary or pulpy part of a ſpecies 
of gourd or cucumber, brought from Aleppo. It is very 
light, white, of a fungous texture, compoſed as it were 
7 membranous leaves, with a number of roundiſh ſeeds 
lodged in the cavities. | 

he fungous medulla, freed from the ſeeds, which 


* 


treme tranſparent fluid in an egg, obſervable after two or 


COLLIQUATIVE Fevzs, in phyſic, a fever at- 


another, or the friction or percuſſion of bodies moving. 


0 01. 


common cucumber, has a nauſeous acrid, intenſely bittet 
taſte. It is a very ſtrong irritating cathartic ; commend- 
ed by ſome, not only às ah efficacious purgative, but 
likewiſe as an alterative in obſtinate chronical diſorders ; 
dy others condemned; as à dangerous and deleterious 
rug: Thus much is certain; that when given by itſelf; 
in ſubſtance, in ſuch doſes as to purge effeQually,' as 
eight of twelve grains, it operates for the moſt part with 
great vehemence ; diſofdering the conſtitution, occaſion- 


prineipal uſe js as a ſtimulus to other purgitives. 

Colocynth, boiled in water, renders a large quantity 
of the liquor ropy and ſlimy; even a tincturt᷑ of it made 
in proof ſpirit is ſo glutinous, as not to paſs through a 
common ſtrainer. The watery decoctions, inſpiſlated, 
yield a large proportion, half the weight of the colocynth 
or more, of a mucilaginous extract, which putges ſtrong- 
ly, but with much leſs irritation and greater fafety than 
the colocynth itſelf, and appears to be the beſt prepara- 
tion obtainable from this draſtic drug. | 


COLON, in anatomy, the ſecond of the three large 


inteſtines, called inteſtina craſſa. | 

The ſituation of this is at the circumference of the 
ſmall inteſtines, and is uſually convoluted and flextious, 
variouſly, in a ſtrange manner. Its beginning is above 
the termination of the ilium, and its end at the os ſa- 
crum. It is connected with the os ilii, the right kidney, 
the gall bladder, the liver, the ſtomach, the foleeri, and 
finally with the left kidney. Its length is from five to 
ſeven ſpans z its diameter is the greateſt of that of any 
inteſtine. It has three ligaments terminating in the ver- 
miform proceſs that runs longitudinally in it. It has 
alſo certain external adipoſe appendiculz, which ſerve to 
lubricate it. The connivent valves are larger in this 


than in any other of the guts, and the coats it is com- 


poſed of are ſtronger than in the ſmall guts. 

CoLon, in grammar, a point or character marked 
thus (:) ſhewing the preceding ſentence to be perfect of 
entire; only that ſome -remark, farther illuſtration, or 
other matter connected therewith, is ſubjoined. *' 

According to a late ingenious author, the colon differs 


from the ſemicolon, &c. in ſerving to diſtinguiſh thoſe - 


conjunct members of a ſentence which are capable of 
being divided into other members; whereof one at leaft 
is conjunct. | | al. 

COLONEL, in military matters, the commander in 
chief of a regiment, whether horſe, foot, or dragoons. 

COLONEL-LIEUTENANT. he who commands a 
regiment of guards, whereof the king, prince; or other 
perſon of the firſt eminence, is colonel. 

"Lizutenant-CoLongL, the ſecond officer in a regiment, 
who is at the head of the captains, and commands in the 
abſence of the colonel. | 

COLONNADE, in architeQure, a periſtyle of a cir- 
cular figure; of a ſeries of columns diſpoſed in a circle, 
and inſulated within fide. - * 

A polyſitle Colom NAR is that whoſe numbers of co- 
lumns is too great to be taken in by the eye at a ſingle 


view. Such is the colonnade of the palace of St. Peter's 


at Rome, conſiſting of 284 columns of the Doric order, 


marble. | 

COLONY, Colonia, a company of people tranſplant- 
ed into a remote province, in order to cultivate and in- 
habit it. x | 

Colonies are of three ſorts : the firſt are thoſe that ſerve 
to caſe and diſcharge the inhabitants of a country, where 
the people are become too numerous ; the ſecond are thoſe 
eſtabliſhed by victorious princes in the middle of van- 
quiſhed nations, to keep them in awe and obedience z 


and the third ſort are thoſe eſtabliſhed for the promotion 


of trade, called colonies of commerce ; ſuch arc thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed by European nations in ſeveral parts of Afia, 
Africa, and America. | Nen l 

COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin, or tur- 
pentine, boiled in water, and afterwards dried; or, which 
is ſtill better, the caput mortuum remaining after the 
diſtillation of the etherial oil, being further urged by a 
more intenſe and long continued fite. 


are ſomewhat undctuous and ſweetiſh, like thoſe of the 


When colophony, thus prepared, is treated with a fire 
of ſuppreſſion, it yields a thick, oil along with a wo 
| | | aci 


each above four foot and an half diameter, all in Tiburtine 


Y * 
| 
. N — * — a 


acid water, which diſcovers the nature and genuine pro- 
rties of a reſin. Whatever virtues therefore colophony 
is poſſeſſed of, may be aſcribed to the energy of theſe rwo 
principles, combined and blended into one common ſub- 
Pres. Colophony reduced to powder, is of ſingular 
advantage in ſurgery, in caſes where the bones are laid 
bare, or the perioſteum, tendons, and muſcles, injured by 
burns, corroſions, contuſions, punctures, lacerations, or 
partial diviſions. It alſo prevents defluxions of ſerum on 
the joints, and induces, cicatrizes, and checks the fun- 
gous excreſcences of ulcers, if applied in the ſame man- 
ner. Beſides its drying, conſolidating, and lenitive.qua- 
lities, it is an ingredient in ſeveral plaſters and oint- 
ments, 4 . | 
COLOQUINTIDA, CoLocynTH, Colocynthis, in 
pharmacy, the fruit of the plant colocynthis. See Co- 
LOCYNTHIS, | 
COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of a gigantic, or enormous ſize. 
The moſt famous of this kind was the coloſſus of 
Rhodes, made, in honour of Apollo, by Chares the dif- 
ciple of Lyſippus. It was eighty-ſix feet high, and its 
thumb ſo large, that few people could fathom it. This 
ſtatue was — acroſs the mouth of the harbour at 
2 and the ſhips with full fails paſſed betwixt its 
egs. | 
COLOUR, in philoſophy, an inherent property in 
light, exciting different vibrations, according to the dit- 
ferent magnitudes of its parts, in the fibres of the optic 
nerve, which affect the mind with different ſenſa- 
tions, | 22 
The philoſophers, before Sir Iſaac Newton's time, 
ſuppoſed that all light, in paſſing out of one medium into 
another of different denſity, was equally refracted in the 
ſame or like circumſtances; but that illuſtrious and ac- 
curate author has diſcovered that it is not ſo, but that 
© There are different ſpecies of light; and that each ſpe- 
<« cies is diſpoſed both to ſuffer a different degree of re- 
<« frangibility in paſſing out of one medium into another, 


« and to excite in us the idea of a different colour from |'77 + and 77 2, of the blue 


cc the reſt; and that bodies appear of that colour which 
cc ariſe from the compoſition of the colours the ſeveral 
« ſpecies they reflect are diſpoſed to excite.” 

There are abundance of experiments made by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and others, for the confirmation of this doc- 
trine ; we ſhall only ſelect the following ones, which 
will ſufficiently illuſtrate the propoſition, and evince the 
truth of it. And, 

Firſt, There are different ſpecies of light, and each 
ſpecies is diſpoſed to ſuffer a different degree of refrangi- 
bility, and to excite the idea of a different colour. 

To ſhew this, let a room be darkened, and the fun per- 
mitted to ſhine into it through a ſmall hole in the win- 
dow-ſhutter, and be made to fall upon a glaſs priſm (by 
which is meant a piece of glaſs of a triangular form, ſuch 
as is repreſented in plate XLII. fig. I.) then will the 
ſun's light in paſſing through this priſm ſuffer different. 
degrees of refraction, and by that means be parted into 
different rays, Which rays, being received upon a clean 
white paper, will exhibit the following colours, viz. red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and a violet purple. 
Thus let A B (plate XLII. f . 2.) repreſent the 
window-ſhutter, C the hole in it, DEF the priſm, ZY 
a ray of light coming from the ſun, which * through 
the hole, and falls upon the priſm at Y ; and if the priln 
were removed, would go on to X, but in entering its firſt 
ſurface EF ſhall be refraed into the courſe Y W, fall- 
ing upon the ſecond in W, where, in going out into the 
air, it ſhall be refracted again. 

Let the light now, after it has paſſed the priſm, be re 
ceived upon a ſheet of white paper GHIK, held at a 
proper diſtance, and it will exhibit upon the paper a 
picture or image at LM, of an oblong figure, whoſe 
ends are ſemi-circular, and ſides ſtraight. . And it ſhall 
be variegated with colours after the following manner. 

From the 2 M, to ſome length, · ſuppoſe to the 
line u, it ſhall be of an intenſe red; from no to pq it 
ſhall be of an orange colour; from pg to n it ſhall be 
yellow; from thence to 1 it ſhall be green; from thence 


to w x blue ; from thence to yz indigo; and from thence 


to the end violet. And if the whole image be divided 


|. 


His rule is this; if the fine of incidence be to the ine 


pertaining to the 


them AB _ 
0 


"WY 


COL 


45 of them, the orange 27, the yellow 48, the green Gd. 
the blue 60, the — and — arte = 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, has ſhewn how from 
the refraction of the moſt refrangible and leaſt refran ible 
rays, to find the refraction of all the immediate . | 


. 
- 
S * 


of refraction in the leaſt refrangible rays, as AV 4 
(fig. 3.) and to the ſine of — 1 the . — 
gible, as AV to BD; and if C E be taken equal CD, 
and then E D be ſo divided in F, G, H, I, K., I. that E D 
EF, EG, EH, EI, EK, EL, EC, may be ö 
tional to the eight lengths of muſical chords, which ſhall 
ſound the notes in an octave, E D being the le 
the key, E E the length of the tone above that key, E G 
the length of the leſſer third, E H of the fourth, EI f 
the fifth, EK of the greater ſixth, EL of the ſeventh 
and E C of the octave above that key; that is if thi 
lines E D, EF, EG, EH, EI, EK, EL, and EC, bear 
the ſame proportion to each other, as the numbers 1, 
5 3» +» 4» #3» 2, reſpectively, then ſhall B D and BP 
be the limits of the fines of refraction of the violet rays 
that is, the violet · coloured rays ſhall not all of them pre- 
ciſely have the ſame ſine of reftaction, but none of them 
ſhall have à greater ſine than B D, nor a leſs than BF 
though there be violet -· coloured rays which anſwer to 
any fine of refraction that can be taken between theſe 
two. In the ſame manner B F and B G are the limits of 
the ſines of refraction of the indigo; B G and BH are 
the limits belonging to the blue; B H and BI the limits 
reen; BI and BK the limits for the 
yellow; BK and BL the limits for the orange- coloured 
rays; and, laſtly, BL and BC, thoſe of the ſines of re- 
fraction belonging to the red. | 5 240 
And I when light paſſes out of glaſs into 
air, if the ſine of its angle of incidence be 50, the ſine of 
the angle of refraction of the red will be between 77 and 
77 A, of the orange- coloured between 77 + and 77 4, of 
the yellow between 77 J and 773, of the green 48 
een 77 + and 77 3, of 
7 4, and 77 5, and of the 4 


the indigo between 7 
loured rays between 77 and 78. 
To render this proof complete, we muſt now ſhew 
that theſe diſpoſitions of the rays of light to produce ſome 
one colour, and ſome another, which. manifeſt themſelves 
after being refraQted, are not wrought by any action of the 
priſm upon them, but are originally inherent in thoſe 
rays; and that the. priſm only affords each ſpecies an oc- 
caſion of ſhewing its diſtin quality, by ſeparating 
them one from the other, which before, while they were 
blended together in the unrefracted light of the ſun, lay 
concealed, . CHI 4b e WIS 
This will, be proved by the following experiment. 
Things remaining as in the foregoing one, let another 
priſm, as NO, (plate XLII. fig. 4.) be placed either 
cloſe to, or at ſome diſtance from, the firſt, in a perpen- 
dicular ſituation, with reſpect to the former, ſo that it 
may refract the rays iſſuing from the firſt, ſideways, 
Now, if this priſm could ſeparate the light which falls 
upon it into coloured rays, as the other did, it would di- 
vide the image breadthwiſe into colours, as before it was 
divided lengthwiſe; but no ſuch thing is obſervable; for 
the image ſhould only be thrown out of the perpendicular 
ſituation LM into the oblique one PQ; the upper parts; 
which were more refracted in the former caſe, being 
more refracted in this; and therefore made to reſide far- 
ther ſidewiſe from their former fituation L, than the lower 
ones are from M. And farther, each colour ſhall be 
uniform from fide to fide in the oblique image, as well 
as the perpendicular one. | . ** 
If there be any objection againſt the ſufficiency of this 
proof, it muſt be that the rays, when they fall upon the 
ſecond priſm, are not all in like circumſtances with re- 
gard to their inclination to its ſurface; we ſhall there- 
fore, to obviate that objection, add one more experiment, 
which ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to that purpoſe; lt 
is as follows: | | 
Two beards AB, CD, (plate XLII. fig. 5.) being 
erected in a darkened room at a proper diſtance, one of 
near the window-ſhutter E F, a ſpace 
being only left for the priſm G HT to be placed between 


lengthwiſe into 360 equal parts, the red ſhall take up 


them; ſo that part of the rays, which enters the hole M, 
I S_ 
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| er paſſing through the priſm, be tranſmitted 
why * 2 — ole . in the board A B, and 
joy” on from thence to go out at another hole L, made 
f 4 board C D, of the ſame ſize as the hole K, and 
” 1] enough to tranſmit the rays of one colour only at 
dune Let another priſm P QR be placed behind the 
. C Dito receive the rays paſſing through the holes 
K and L, and after refraction by that priſm, let the rays 
{all upon the white ſurface 8 T. Suppoſe firſt the violet 
licht to paſs through the holes, and to be refracted by the 

ilm PQR to 5, which, if that priſm were not there, 
— have paſſed on to W. If the priſm G HI be turn- 
«4 about lowly, ſo that the incident ray Z Y may fall 
more obliquely upon it, while the boards and the other 

iſm remain fixed, in a little time another colour, ſup- 

ſe indigo, which we may ſuppoſe before to have pro- 
"ceded to i, will paſs through the holes K and L; and if 
the priſm PQR were removed, would proceed like the 
ſormer rays to the ſame point W. Now the refraction 
of this priſm will not carry theſe rays to s as it did the 
other, but to ſome place leſs diſtant from W. as to t. 
But it is manifeſt, that the holes K and L being in the 
ſame ſituation in each caſe, both ſorts of rays enter the 
priſm P QR under the ſame circumſtances, for they are 
equally inclined to its ſurface RP, and enter it at the 
{ame point thereof; which ſhews that the one ſpecies is 
more diverted out of its courſe by refraction, than the 
other is, when the circumſtances of incidence are the ſame 
in each. Farther, if the priſm G HI be turned about till 
the rays which exhibit blue, paſs through the hole L, 
theſe will fall upon the ſurface 8 T below t, as at u, and 
therefore are ſubje& to a leſs degree of refraction than 
ſuch as produce indigo. And thus by proceeding it will 
be found that the green is leſs refracted than the blue, 
and ſo of the remaining colours, according to the order 
in which they are repreſented in an image formed by a 
ſingle priſm. And alſo each ſpecies of rays is diſpoſed to 
excite in us the idea of a different colour. 

This is ſufficiently clear from what has been already 
faid, and is farther confirmed by what follows, viz. that 
whatever ſpecies of rays are thrown upon any body, they 
make that body appear of their own colour. Thus mi- 
nium in red-light appears of its own colour ; but in yel- 
low-light it appears yellow; and in green-light, green; 
in blue, blue; and in violet-purple-coloured light it ap- 
pears of a purple colour :. in like manner verdigriſe will 
put on the appearance of that colour in which it is 
placed. But each of theſe bodies appears moſt luminous 
and bright when enlightened with its own colour, and 
nmel in ſuch as are moſt remote from that. 

t is certain therefore each ray is diſpoſed to excite its 
own colour, which is neither to be altered by refraction 
nor reflection. Thus much in confirmation of the firſt 
part of the propoſition, viz. that there are different ſpecies 
of light, and that each ſpecies is diſpoſed to ſuffer a dif- 
ferent degree of refrangibility, and to excite in us the idea 
of a different colour, We proceed now to the ſecond 
part of the propoſition, viz. 

2. That bodies appear of that colour which reſults 
from a compoſition of thoſe colours which the ſeveral 
ſpecies they refle& are diſpoſed to excite. 

We have juſt now ſeen that each ray, whatever be the 
colour of the body it is reflected from, is able to excite no 
other idea than that of its own colour; and that coloured 
bodies reflect not all the different ſorts of rays that fall 
upon them in equal plenty, but ſome ſorts, viz. thoſe 
of their own colour, much more. copiouſly than others, 
We will now proceed to ſhew, that the other colours 
may be produced from a mixture of thoſe ſeven, which 
rays of light, when ſeparated by a priſm, are diſpoſed to 
exhibit, From whence it will be rational to conclude, 
that bodies appear of that colour which ariſes from the 
mixture of thoſe which they reflect. 3 

I. All the priſmatic colours, viz. thoſe that are made 
by the priſm, mixed together, appear white, a little in- 
Clining to yellow, ſuch as is that of the ſun's light. 

To ſhew this, let a convex lens be placed between the 
priſm and the paper which receives the image, in order 
that the rays ſeparated by it may be collected into a focus; 
and let this focus fall upon the paper, then will the ſpot 
1 it falls appear white. And that the whiteneſs of 


C L 


this focal point is owing to the union of thoſe colours ap- 
pears from hence, that if we remove the paper from the 
focal point, and ſuffer the rays to croſs each other in the 
focus, and if, when they have proceeded to ſome diſtance 
dn. they be then received upon the paper, the ſame 
coloured image will be exhibited, and inverted, becauſe 
the rays croſs each other in the focus; an evident proof 
that the whiteneſs of the ſpot was owing to nothing but 
the mixture of the rays conſtituting the ſeveral colours of 
the image. Bur if the rays of any partieular colour be 
intercepted, before they are collected in the ſaid ſpot, it 
then appears not only of a different colour from what it 
did before, but different from any of the priſmatic colours 
taken ſeparately, Or if the circumference of a wheel be 
painted with the priſmatic colours taken in the ſame pro- 

ortion with reſpect to each other, in which they are ex- 

tbited in the image made by the priſm, and the wheel 
be turned ſwiftly about, the circumference of that wheel 
ſhall appear white: if they are taken in other proportions, 
the colour of the wheel, when turned about, will vary 
accordingly. From whence this part of the propoſition 
is alſo abundantly clear. 

No compoſition of theſe colours will produce black ; 
that being no colour but the defect and abſence of all 
colour whatever. That ſpecies of light which is diſpoſed 
to ſuffer a greater degree of refraction, requires ptopor- 
tionally leſs obliquity at the ſecond ſurface of any medium 
to occaſion a total reflection of it there; ſo that it is poſ- 
ſible that a ray of light may paſs through a medium with 
ſuch obliquity, that only that part of it which is diſpoſed 


to exhibit a violet colour ſhall be reflected at the ſecond 


ſurface, and all the reſt tranſmitted there. This indeed 
is a neceſſary conſequence of what was obſerved concern- 
ing the reflection of light at the ſecond ſurface of any me- 
dium, viz. that the reflection of a ray is total, when the 
obliquity of the incident ray is ſuch, that the angle of re- 
fraction ought to be equal to, or exceed a right one. 
This is a conſequence of that, becauſe the Bah 4 of the 
refraction of the violet-coloured light is larger than the 
angle of refraction of any other, though their angles of 
incidence are equal. And accordingly thus it happens, 
as appears by the following experiment. | 

Let AB (plate XLII. fig. 6.) repreſent the win- 
dow-ſhutter of a darkened room; C a hole to let in a 
ray of the fun; DEF, GHI, two priſms ſo applied to- 

ether that the ſides EF and GI be contiguous, and the 
ſides DF and GH parallel: in this ſituation light will 
paſs through them without any ſeparation into colours; 
for the oppoſite ſides being parallel, if the rays are re- 
fracted one way where they go in, they will be as much 
refracted the contrary way where they go out, But if 
it be afterwards received by a third priſm K LM, it will 
be divided ſo as to form upon any white body NOYU 
the uſual colours, violet at i, indigo at , blue at n, and 
red at r. Now let it be ſuppoſed that the ſurfaces EF 
and G are not quite cloſe together; but that the rays in 
paſſing from one to the other, paſs through a medium 
(viz. the air) of different denſity from that of the priſms ; 
and that the ray Z C is not ſo much inclined to the ſe- 
cond ſurface of the firſt priſm as to cauſe a total reflection 
of any one ſpecies there; then will part only of each ſpe- 
cies be reflected, and part tranſmitted. 

Let now the reflected rays be received by a fourth priſm 
TXV ; theſe, after paſſing through it, will paint upon a 
white ſurface RS, the colours of the priſm, viz. red at s, 
orange at t, yellow at v, and violet at za. Let now the 
priſms DEF, GHI, be ſlowly turned about, beeping 
ſill the ſame ſituation with reſpect to each other, unti 
the obliquity of the rays Z C to the ſurface E F be ſo far 
increaſed, that there ſhall begin to be a total reflection of 
them there. In which caſe it is obſervable, that firſt of 
all the violet light will be totally reflected, and will 
therefore diſappear at /, appearing inſtead thereof at z, 
and increaſing the violet light which fell there before. 
And when the rays Z C become more oblique by the 
priſms being turned farther about, the indigo ſhall be 
totally reflected, diſappearing at m, but falling upon y, 


and making the violet there more intenſe : and by turn- 
ing the priſms ſtill farther about, all the remaining co- 


lours will be ſucceflively removed from the ſurface PQ. 
to RS, ; | 
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We are now to enquire what it is that gives bodies 


this power of reflecting, ſome one ſort of rays moſt copi- 
ouſly, and ſome another: and this is probably no other 


than the different magnitude of the particles whereof 


they are compoſed, as will appear from the following ob- 


ſervations. 


If water be prepared with ſope ſo as to render it ſuffi- 


ciently tenacious, and then blown up into a bubble; it 


is obſervable, that as the bubble grows thinner and thin- 
ner, as it will do by reaſon of the water's continually 


running down from the top of it, till it breaks, different 
colours will ariſe one after another at the top of the bub- 


ble, ſpreading themſelves into rings, and deſcending till 


they vaniſh at the bottom in the ſame order they aroſe at 


the top. Thus in an experiment of this kind, tried b 
Sir Iſaac Newton, the colours aroſe in this order ; fi 
red, then blue, to which ſucceeded red a ſecond time, 
and blue immediately followed; after that red a third 
time, ſucceeded by blue ; to which followed a fourth red, 
but ſucceeded by green; after this a more numerous or- 


der of colours, firſt red, then yellow, next green, and 


after that blue, and at laſt purple ; then again red, yel- 
low, green, blue, violet, followed each other; and the 
laſt order of colours that aroſe was red, yellow, white, 
blue; to which ſucceeded a dark ſpot that afforded 
ſcarce any light, though it was obſerved to cauſe ſome 


very obſcure reflection, for the image of the ſun or 


candle might be faintly diſcerned in it; and this laſt ſpot 
ſpread itſelf more and more till the bubble broke. 
Now it is apparent that the only reaſon why theſe dif- 
ferent colours fucceeded each other at the top of the 
bubble, in the above-mentioned manner, was becauſe its 
thickneſs in that part continually varied, till it broke. It 
remained therefore to examine what was the thickneſs of 
the bubble at the top, at the time it exhibited each par- 
ticular colour: and this was effected by the following 
contrivance, viz. by taking the object 7 of a long te- 
leſcope, ſuch having but a very ſmall * . of con- 


vexity, and placing it upon a flat glaſs: theſe glaſſes, by 


reaſon of the convexity of the former, would touch but 
in one point, and the diſtance between them, where they 
did not touch, would be exceedingly ſmall, but larger, 
the farther we conſider it from the point of contact. Now 


water being put between theſe glaſſes, the ſame colours 


appeared as in the bubble, in the form of circles or rings 
ſurrounding the point where the glaſſes touched, which 
point appeared black like the top of the bubble when it 
is thinneſt. Next to this ſpot lay a blue circle, and next 
without that a white one, and fo on in the ſame but 
contrary order to that in which the colours aroſe on the 
top of the bubble. 

Now the diſtance between the glaſſes, that is, the 
thickneſs of the body of water between them, where it 
exhibited any one colour of a particular order, was equal 
to the thickneſs of the bubble at the time the ſame co- 
Jour appeared upon it. For though the medium the light 
muſt paſs through to come at the water is, in one caſe, 
claſs, and in the other, air; that makes no difference 
in the ſpecies of the colour reflected from the water: for 
pieces of Muſcovy glaſs, made thin enough to appear co- 
loured, would have their colours faded, but not the ſpe- 
cies of them altered by being made wet with water : but 
it was found that tranſparent bodies of different denſity 
would not under the ſame thickneſs exhibit the ſame co- 
lours ; for if the forementioned glaſſes were laid upon 
each other without any water between them, the air be- 
tween them would then afford the ſame colours as the 
water, but more expanded ; ſo that each ring had a larger 
diameter, though they bore all the ſame proportion to 


each other; ſo that the thickneſs of the air, proper to re- 


fle& each colour, was in the ſame proportion larger 
than the thickneſs of the water adapted to reflect the 
ſame. | 

Farther, all the light which is not reflected by the thin 
ſubſtances, whether of air or water contained between 
the glaſſes, is tranſmitted through them ; for when view- 
ed from the other ſide, they exhibit alſo coloured rings as 
before, but in a contrary order; for the middle ſpot, 
which in the other view appears black for want of re- 


flecting light, now looks perfectly white; next without 
this ſpot the light appears tinged with a yellowiſh red; 


' 


where the white appeared before, it now ſeems b. 

ſo of the reſt, "ne ; UG Pack, an 
It is farther obſervable that the forerfitntioneq thi 
plates, whether of air or water, did not appear of 
ſame colour when viewed obliquely, as when {ten dir 
for if the rings and colours between a convex and 1 
— be viewed firſt in a dire& manner, and then mn 
ifferent degrees of obliquity, the rings will be obſerves 
to dilate themſelves as increaſed. But a plate of air 
tween the glaſs alters its colour much ſooner than the 
water in the bubble, which is ſurrounded wick air: f 
in the water, when viewed obliquely, the ſame ur 
might be ſeen at more than 12 times the thicknet, ; 
appeared at under a direct view ; but When the air T 
viewed under ſuch an obliquity, that the thickneg of 
the plate, where it was obſerved, was but half a much 
again as when it was viewed directly, -a different colour 
appeared, 8 1 
Laſtly, the ſame colour reflected from a denſer fu. 
ſtance reduced to a thin plate, and ſurroutided dy a rare; 
will be more briſk than the ſame colour, when refletes 
from -a thin plate formed of the rarer ſubſtance, and ſur 
rounded by the denſer ; as was found by blowing 0 
very thin, which exhibited in the open air more vivid 
colours than the air does between two glaſſes. 
As to the thickneſs of the plate of air by which the ſe. 
veral colours were reflected, it was found by careſull 
meaſuring the diſtances of the rings from the poi 4 
where the glaſs is touched, that the diſtance between the 
_ where the firſt order of colours was reflected, vn 
rom +7855 to 777555 part of an inch; that where the 
ſecond, was from +3554 to T7555 3 that where the 


third, from 7,555 to 575559 and fo in a. ſeries of the 
odd numbers: and that the diftance of the glaſſes, where 
the firſt order of colours that was tranſmitted: paſſe 
through, was from © to de part of an inch; tha 
where the ſecond, was from 75:5 to 17%555 3 that 
where the third, from ;#; to ros, and fo on in 
a ſeries of the even numbers. And the thickneſs of: 
plate of water, where it reflected or tranſmitted the ſame 
colours, was'Z of the thickneſs of the plate of air. 
Now we learn from experiments made with the mic. 
(cope, that the leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies are tran. 
parent; or the ſame may be experienced in the followi 
manner: Take a "wy thin plate of the opaqueſt body, 
and the room being darkened, apply it to a ſmall bole in 
the window-ſhutter, and it will ſufficiently diſcover its 
tranſparency. This experiment cannot be ſo well per- 
formed with a white body, becauſe of the ſtrong refledting 
power in ſuch; but even thoſe, when diſſolved in aqu- 
fortis or other proper menſtruums, do alſo become tran- 
ſparent. Wherefore if we ſhould ſuppoſe any body t. 
duced to a thinneſs proper to produce any particula 
colour, and then broken into fragments, in all probs 


particles, | 


ſtituent particles of bodies, 


takes to be of the th 


be a mixture of the colours of all the orders. 


ſmaller than for exhibiting any of the colours, viz. of 


colourleſs. 


bility each fragment would exhibit that colour, ard 1 
heap of ſuch fragments would conſtitute a body of that 
colour; ſo that the cauſe, . why ſome bodies & one 
fort of rays moſt copiouſly, and ſome another, is probably 
no other than the different magnitude of their conſtituent 


This Sir Iſaac Newton thinks a probable ground for 
making conjectures I the magnitude of the con- 
he green of vegetables he 

ird order, as likewiſe the blue of the 
ſyrup of violets. The azure colour of the ſky he thinks 
is of the firſt order, as alſo the. moſt intenſe luminous 
white ; but if it is leſs ſtrong, he then conjectures it to 
Of the 
latter ſort he takes the colour of linen, paper, and ſuch 
like ſubſtances to be ; but white metals to be of the 
former ſort. For producing black the particles muſt be 


ſize anſwering to the thickneſs of the bubble where it ie. 
flected little or no light, and for that reaſon appeated 


The colours in the ſame part of a peacock's tai] vag 
as the tail changes its poſture with reſpect to the eye; 
juſt ſo the thin plates of air or water appear of a diffetem 
colour in the ſame plate when viewed directly, from what 


they do when ſeen obliquely, as was obſerved L 5 
| + he 
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The colours of ſilks, cloths, and other ſubſtances, which 
water or oil can 3 3 gr become faint and 
dull by being wet with ſuch: fluids, and recover their 
brightneſs when dry; juſt as we obſerved that plates of 
Muſcovy glafs grow faint and dim by wetting; all which 

rticulars, and — more — might be p 

tly prove the preſent ition. 551 916 
3 in ann applied both to the drugs 
made uſe of in that art, and to the tints produced by 
thoſe drugs variouſly mixed and applied. . f 

Colours may be either pigments or fluids. By pig- 
ments is meant all ſuch ſolid bodies as require to be mix- 
ed with ſome fluid, as a vehicle, before they can be uſed 
as paints, except in the caſe of crayons, where they are 
uſed dry. Theſe make the far greater part of the whole; 
the Auid colours being only a ſmall number employed 
along with water colours; and aſphaltum, which is ſome- 
times employed in oil- painting. W 7609 208 

Colours are diſtinguiſhed imo ſeveral kinds, according 
to the vehicles in which they are worked, as oil-colours, 
water-colours,' enamel- colours, &c. The ſame forts 
of pigments, however, are, in many inſtances, employed 

in more than one kind of painting, as vermillion and 
lake in ſeveral, and ultramarine in all. 
The principal qualities in colours, conſidered with re- 

d to their perfection or faultinefs, are two purity of 
colour, and durablenefs': purity of colour is, by the 
painters, called brightneſs, and the defect of it ue, or 
ſometimes the breaking the colour: durableneſs-is called 
flanding, and the oy ms or want of it, hing, or flying 
off; which terms, fo 
ing of theſe qualities. | 

rightneſs and ſtanding well are the only properties 
which are neceſſary to the perfection of every kind of 
colours, and they equally. relate to all; but there are 
others which are eſſential to many ſorts, with regard on- 
ly to particular purpoſes and uſes. an:! 

The moſt conſiderable of the more general properties 
of colours, after purity and durableneſs, or brightneſs 
and ſtanding well, are tranſparency and —_—_ ; for ac- 
cording to their condition with reſpe& to the 
they are fitted toanſwer very different kinds of purpoſes. Co- 
lours which become tranſparent in oil, ſuch as lake, Pruſſian 
blue, and brown pink, are frequently uſed without the 
admixture of white, or any other opaque pigment ; by 
which means the teint of the ground on which they are 
laid retains, in ſome degree, its force; and the real co- 
hour produced in the painting is the combined effects of 
both. This is called glazing, and the pigments endued 
with ſuch 33 of becoming tranſparent in oil, are 
called glazing colours. The fame holds alſo of 
ſuch colours as are tranſparent in water; only when they 
are there uſed in this manner, they are not called glazing, 
dut waſhing, colours. When colours have no degree 
of ſuch tranſparency in. the vehicle in which they are 
uſed, as vermilion, king's yellow, and ſeveral others, 
they are ſaid to have a body, and to cover. The pro- 
perty of glazing or waſhing is of ſo much importance, 
doth in oil and water, that no other method can equal] 
well produce the fame effect in many caſes, either wit 
regard to the force, beauty, or ſoftneſs of the colouring ; 
and it is therefore very eflential to the perfection of ſeve- 
ral kinds of pigments, that they ſhould poſſeſs this pro- 
perty in a complete degree ; but, in other inſtances, the 
uſing colours with a — body is not leſs neceſſary, 
eſpecially for the grounding or laying in, as it is called, 
of many objects to be painted. 

There is another material quality in colours, that re- 
lates only to their uſe in oil, which is the drying well, 
and, as it is called, not fattening. By fattening is meant 
à coagulation of the oil, that frequently happens on its 
commixture with ſeveral kinds of pigments, by the ef- 
ſect they have upon it; from whence, after * time 
leeping, it is rendered of ſo viſcid or glutinous a confiſt- | 
ence, as to be wholly incapable of being worked with 
eicher bruſh or pencil. This quality, when found in 
them, deſtroys almoſt wholly the value of ſuch pigments 
for the purpoſes of the colourmen, who ſell a great part 
of them ground in oil, and tied up in pieces of bladder, 
dere they are kept till there is a demand for them, 
| hich frequently does not happen ſoon ; and, therefore, 


uced, abun- 


r conciſeneſs, we ſhall uſe in ſpeak- | 


e qualities, | 


COL 


gives time for their ſpoiling, in conſequence of this qua- 
lity. But to painters who mix the colours for themſelves 
on their pallets. with the oil, this property is not. an 
equal inconvenience, when in a lefſer degree; only, in 
general, it muſt be obſerved, that colours, in proportion 
to their tendency to fatten, are flow in drying; and when 
the oil once contracts this ſtate, it will be a very long 
time before it will become duly hard and firm in the 
painting. | 

There are two other qualities of colour in general that 
relate only to their teint, or hue ;-but which render 
them, nevertheleſs, fit or improper, in a very material de- 
gree, for different purpoſes. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of warmth and codineſs ; terms which, indeed, 
are uſed very frequently by painters, but, for the moſt 
part, very indefinitely, and without any preciſe or clear 
meaning. What is meant, when properly uſed, by 
warmth, is that fiery effect which a ſmall addition of 
yellow gives to a true red, and that glowing appearance 
which red imparts to either yellow or blue. By warmth, 
. therefore, in red, is to be underftood a ſmall inclination 
towards orange; by the ſame term applied to yellow, a 
like tendency by the admixture of red ; and by the ſame 
again, in the caſe of blue, muſt be underſtood its ſlightly 
verging on the purple. 

y coolneſs is to be underſtood the oppoſite to warmth ; 
but this term is ſeldom uſed, except in ſpeaking of yellow 
and blue; and there it means either the negation of that 
which cauſes. warmth, or a tendency to green, in either 
colour, by a flight admixture of the other. 

The ſenſe of the word warmth, when applied to co- 
touring, or the combined appearance of various teints, 
muſt not be confounded: with that which it has when 
ſpeaking of particular colours ; for there it relates to the 
producing a ftrong effect by the diſpoſition or contraſt of 
the colours, or the groſſneſs of the teints, and not the 
2 peculiar to, or inherent in, the colours them- 
ſelves. | 

The colours uſed in all the ſeveral kinds of painting, 
except ſome peculiar to enamel, are as follows : 

Claſs I. Red - Vermilion, native cinnabar, red lead, 
ſcarlet oker, common Indian red, Spaniſh brown, terra 
de Sienna burnt; theſe are ſcarlet, or tending to the 
orange. Carmine, lake, roſe-pink, red oker, Venetian 
red; theſe tend to the crimſon, or to the purple. 

Claſs II. Blue— Ultramarine, ultramarine aſhes, Pruſ- 
ſian blue, verditer, cendre blue, or ſanders blue, indigo, 
ſmalt, bice, litmus, or lacmus. s | 
Clas III. Yellow—King's yellow, Naples yellow, 

ellow oker, Dutch pink, Engliſh pink, 4 4 4 gam- 

ge, meſticot, common orpiment, gall-itone, terra de 
Sienna unburat, turpith mineral, yellow berry-waſh, 
turmeric waſh, tincture of ſaffron, 

Claſs IV. Green - Verdigriſe, diſtilled verdigriſe, or 
cryſtals of verdigriſe, Pruſſian green, terra vert, ſap 

reen. 
K Claſs V. Orange — Orange lake. | 

Claſs VI. Purple - True Indian red, archal, logwood 
Claſs VII. Brown - Brown pink, biftre, brown oker, 
umbre, Cologne earth, aſphaltum, Spaniſh juice, or ex- 
tract of liquorice. | 

Claſs VIII. White— White flake, white lead, calcined 
hartſhorn, pearl white, troy-white, egg-ſhell white, 

Claſs IX, Black — Lamp black, ivory black, blue 
black, Indian ink. See each under its proper article. 

Theſe: are all the colours at preſent in uſe in this 
country, in any kind of painting, except ſuch as are pe- 
culiar to enamel ; in-which kind of painting, as but few 
of theſe are capable of combining with glaſs, and enduring 
the neceſſary heat without changing their nature, or being 
deſtroyed, others are employed more ſuitable to vitrifica- 
tion: for which ſee the article ENAMEL Painting. 

| Theory for mixing of COoLoURs. There are two things 
to be principally conſidered in regard to. colours ; name- 
ly, the hue, (which is properly what may be called the 
colour) and the ftrength of light and ſhadow : for as 
different colours, ſuppoſe red- and green, may have the 
ſame ſtrength of light, ſo two things, that are one of 


them much darker than the other, may ſtill have the ſame 
hue as a light blue and a dark blue. 3 
| ith 


With reſpe& to the hue, theſe two things are to be 
conſidered, 15. The ſpecies of colour, and 25. The per- 
fection and imperfection of colour under the ſame ſpecies. 
Colours differ in ſpecies, as blue and red, and colours of 
the ſame ſpecies differ in degrees of perſection, as the red 
of a field poppy is much more perfect than the red of a 
brick. This quality of perfection and imperfection in 
the colours, by the painters, is expreſſed by the terms. 
bright, or clean or ſimple, and broken, which is taken 
from their method of making 'the imperfect eolours by 
the mixture of other colours, which is called breaking 
the colours. With veſpect to this quality of colours, Sur 
Ifaac Newton, in his Treatiſe on Optics, ſhews that 
every ray of light has its proper colour,. which it always 
carries with it, and never loſes, in whatever manner it 
happens to be reflected or refrafted. Theſe natural co- 
lours of the rays are the bright ſimple colours, and the 
natural order of them, as they appear when they are ſepa- 
rated by the refraction of a priſm, is red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indico, violet : all the leſs perfect or broken 
colours are made by the compoſition and mixture of theſe 
ſimple colours, as yellow rays mixed with blue rays make 
a green, but not ſo perfect as the ſimple natural rays that 
are green; and red and yellow rays make an orange co- 
lour, but not ſo perfect as the natural orange- coloured 
rays. And by a juſt proportion of all the natural rays 
together, is produced whiteneſs, which is indifferent to 
all the ſimple colours, and cannot be ſaid to incline more 
to one colour than to another. By white is to be under- 
ſtood any colour between the lighteſt white and the dark- 

eſt black ; for as we are not now conſidering the degrees 
of light and ſhade, all the colours from black to-white are 
to be conſidered as of the ſame hue. 

According to this obſervation of the nature of white- 
neſs, it appears that the broken colours are a medium 
between the ſimple colours and white; and the more 
broken a colour is, the nearer it is. to white, and the 
further it is from white, the more ſimple it is. 

Having thus explained the nature of the colours, and 
the effect of their mixture, in order to find exactly what 
colour will be produced by the mixture of any colours 
given, the colours are to be diſpoſed in the followm 


manner. Let there be a circle, as ADF A (plate XLII. 


fig. 7.) deſcribed, and let the circumference be divided 
into ſeven parts AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG, GA, in 
the ſame proportion to one another as the fractions 3, a, 
Te $5 1 £3» 33 Which are the proportions of the mu- 
ſical notes S/, la, fa, ſol, la, mi, fo fol. Between A and B 
place all the kinds of red, from B'to C place all the kinds 
of orange, from C to D place all the kinds of yellow, 
from D to E place all the kinds of green, from E to F 
place all the kinds of blue, from F to G place all the 
kinds of indico, and from G to A place all the kinds of 
violet. Having thus diſpoſed the ſimple colours, the cen- 
ter of the circle O will be the place of white. And be- 
tween the center and the circumference are the places of 
all the broken compounded colours, thoſe neareſt the 
center being the moſt compounded, and thoſe fartheſt 
from it being the leaſt compounded : as in the line O x, 
all the colours at 1, 2, 3, 4, are of the ſame ſpecies ; that 
is, green — toward blue ; but the colour at 1 is the 
ſimple natural colour; that at 2 is ſomething compound- 
ed, or broken; that at 3 is more broken ; and that at 4 
is ſtill. more broken. 
The colours being thus diſpoſed, to know what colour 
reſults from the mixture of any colours given, find the 
center of gravity of the places of the colours given, and 
that will ſhew the character of the compound. For ex- 
le, ſuppoſe it were required to know what colour 
would reſult from the mixture of two parts of the fimple 
yellow at P, with three parts of the ſimple blue at Q; 


firſt find the center of gravity 3 of the points P and Q 


thus: draw PQ, and having divided it into five parts, 
(which is the ſum of three and two) take th&point 
three parts from P, (becauſe there are three parts of blue 
and two parts from Q (becauſe there are two parts of 
the colour at P); then draw O3 cutting the circum- 
ference in 1, by the place of the point 1, (which is be- 
tween D and E, but nearer to E) we find the mixture is 
2 green inclining towards blue; but becauſe 3 is near the 


drawing Or cutting the circumference in s, I find to 


N 
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colour is pretty much broken. To make the fame 
more clear by another example; ſuppoſe I would 
what would reſult from a mixture of two parts yellow at 
P, three parts blue at Q, and, five parts red at R. Pint 
I find the place 3 of the mixture of the yellow and the 
blue, as before; then drawing the line 3 R (becauſe 
there are five parts of the colour at 3, and five parts of. 
the colour at R) I divide it into ten parts, and take the 
point 7 five parts diſtant from R. By this means x is the- 
center of gravity of the three colours at P, Q, and R. 
and is adalcquedely the place of the mixture z which by 

be 


an orange a little inclining towards red ; and becauſe » i; 
much nearer the center than the circumference; the colour 


is very much broken: and thus one may proceed in other 
iven the place of any compound — 


caſes. 15:1, 

Again, having 
lour, one may 2 what colours may be mixed to com. 
pound. it, Thus, having given the colour at 3, drawin 
any line P 3Q through 3, the colour — — be 
made by a mixture of the:colours in P and Q, takin 
ſuch a proportion of them as is expreſſed by the lines 3 
and 3Q; chat is, taking of the colour P as much as in, 
proportion to 3 Q, and as much of the colour Q ag is. 
in proportion to 3P; or * wcongrs Oz paſſing thro 
the points 1, 2, 4, the ſame colour may be produced 
mixing the colours in 2 and 4 in proportion to the lines 
+ 3, and 2, 33 or it may be produced by breaking the 
imple colour at 1, with white (which is at O) in the 
— of the lines 3, 1, and 3 O: and thus in other 
caſes. 5121 

The proportions hitherto mentioned of the colours to 
be uſed in the mixtures, relate to the * of the rays 
of light, and not to the materials which artificial colours 
are made of, Wherefore if feveral artificial colours were 
to be mixed according to- theſe rules, and ſome of them 
are darker than others, there muſt be a greater proportion 
uſed of the darker materials, to produce the hue propoſed, 
becauſe they reflect fewer rays of light in proportion to 
their quantities; and a leſſer proportion muſt be uſed of 
the lighter materials, becauſe they reflect a greater quan- 
tity of light. | 

If the nature of the material colours, which are uſed in 
painting, was fo perfectly known, as that one could tell 
exactly what ſpecies of colour, how perfect, and what 
degree of light and ſhade each material has with reſpect 
to its quantity, by theſe rules one 1 exactly produce 
any colour propoſed, by mixing the ſeveral materials in 
their juſt proportions, But though theſe particulars can- 
not be known to ſufficient exactneſs for this purpoſe, be- 
ſides the tediouſneſs that would be in practice, to meaſure 
the colours according to their exact proportions ; yet the 
| knowledge of this theory may be of great uſe in painting, 
' Suppoſe, for example, I had a pallet provided with the 
' ſeveral colours at a, ö, c, d, e; ſuppoſe for inſtance at «, 
carmine ; at 6, orpiment ; at c, pink; at d, ultramarine; 
at e, ſmalts; and I had occaſion to make a broken green, 
ſuch as I judge ſhould be placed at x. I ſee that it does 
not lie a great deal out of a line drawn through c and 4; 
therefore I conclude, that mixing the colours c and d vil 
come very near to what I want: but becauſe x is neatet 
to the center O than the line cd, having brought my tint 
as near as I can to what I want, ſuppoſe to , I look 
 frora z croſs x for ſome colour oppoſite to z, to break the 
tint with, and I find the neareft to be a; therefore by 
mixing of the colour a, I bring the compoſition to tht 
tint I have occaſion for. If the colour à carries the til! 
too much towards the line O D, I put a little more o 
the colour d, which brings it into the right place: d 
having got the tint z, I might have broken it with white, 
whoſe place is at the center O: or putting a greater pic 
portion of the colour d, inſtead of a, I may afterwas 
break the tint by means of the colour 5. And in tif 
ſame manner, by only inſpecting this ſcheme, one mi 
ſee in what manner to make any tints whatſoever that 
be produced by the colours that one uſes, Thus 9 
ſees that red and yellow make a brown orange colo 
which may ſtil] be more broken by adding blue, or indica 
or violet, which are to be taken one or other, as 00 
would have the tint inclined more to the yellow or ? 


thing 
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middle between the center and the eircumference, the 
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the red, blue bringing it towards the yellow, and breaks 
I | 


t too much, and violet cartying it towards the red, and 
not breaking it ſo much, 


From theſe principles one may ſee the reaſon! why the 
e of the brighteſt and Aampleſt colours are the 


moſt valuable, and of them why the lighteſt are moſt to 


be eſteemed. The ſimpleſt colours are the moſt valuable, 
becauſe they cannot be produced by mixture; for mix- 
ture always breaks the colours: ſuppoſe a, 6, c, d, e, to 
be all the colours you have, then drawing lines to join 
the points a, b, c, d. e, all the tints that can be produced 
by thoſe colours will have their places within the area of 
the polygon abc de. That the lighter colours are more 
valuable than the dark ones, is becauſe black does not 
break the colours ſo much as white; ſo that it is eaſier 
to make the clean dark tints with light colours and black, 
than to make the bright light ones with dark colours 
and white : for, by what has been ſhewed, white breaks 
the colours very much, but black, being nothing but the 
abſence of light, only darkens the colours; though upon 
account of the imperfection of the materials that are in 
uſe, black does alſo break the colours ſomething, becauſe 
there is no material ſo perfeAly black as to have no co- 
Jour at all, as one ſees by the beſt blacks having lights and 
ſhades. There will be other exceptions alſo to be made 
in the application of theſe obſervations to practice, upon 


account of the particular qualities of the materials ſome 


colours are made of, If all the colours were as dry pow- 
ders, which have no effe& upon one another, when mix- 
ed, theſe obſervations would exactly take place in the 
mixing of them: but ſome colours are of ſuch a nature, 
that, they produce a very different effect upon their mix- 
ture, to what one would expect from theſe principles : 
ſo that it is poſſible there may be ſome darker materials, 
which, when diluted with white, may produce cleaner 
and leſs compounded colours than they gave when ſingle; 
as ſome colours do very well to glaze with, which do not 
look well when laid on in a body. 

CoLov, in heraldry. The colours generally uſed in 
heraldry are red, blue, black, green, and pes which he- 
ralds call gules, azure, fable, vert, or ſinople, and pur- 
pure. Tenne, or tawny, and * are not ſo com- 
mon. As to yellow and white, called or and argent, they are 
metals, not colours. Theſe metals and colours are ſome- 
times alſo expreſſed in blazon by the names of precious 
ſtones, and ſometimes by thoſe of planets, or ſtars. 

¶Enomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diſtmAion 
of colours, to diſtinguiſh the gundillæ of combatants 
of the Circenſian games: the green for thoſe who repre- 
ſented the earth, and the blue for thoſe who repreſented 
the ſea. | 

CoLouRs uſed in Dying, There are in the art of dy- 
ing five colours, called ſimple, primary, or mother co- 
lours, from the mixture of which all other colours are 
formed; theſe are blue, red, yellow, brown, and black. 
Of theſe colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they 
form the following colours, panſy, blue, and red ; from 
the mixture of blue and ſcarlet are formed amaranth, 
violet, and panſy; from the ſame mixture of blue, crim- 
ſon, and red, are formed the columbine or dove colour, 
purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon violet. 

Here it is to be obſerved, that they give the name 
crimſon to all colours made of . avs. 

Of blue and red madder is dyed purple, pepper colour, 
tan colour, and dry-roſe colour. | 

The ſame blue, with' red, half in grain, makes ama- 
ranth, tan colour, and dry-roſe colour. 

Blue and half-red crimſon. compoſe amaranth, tan co- 
lour, dry-rofe, a brown panſy, and ſun-brown. 

Blue and yellow mixed together compoſe a yellow- 
green, ſpring- green, graſs-green, laure!-green, brown- 
green, dark-green; as well as ſea - green, parrot-green, 
cabbape-green, &c. theſe three laſt colours are to be leſs 
boiled than the reſt. 76 

This is to be noted, that as to green there is no ingre- 
dient or drug in nature that w dye it, but the ſtuffs are 
dyed twice, firſt in blue, then in yellow. 1 

Blue and brown, Theſe two colours are never mixed 
alone, but with the addition of red, either of madder or 
cochineal, they form ſeveral colours. 

Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe 
"v9 TY as gold-yellow, aurora, marygold, orange, 
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ters, it a 
According to M. de Piles, the word colouring, in a more 
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nacarat, pranat-flower, flame colour; &c. are made with 


yellow and red of madder ; ſcarlet being leſs proper as 


well as too dear. | | 


Red and brown. Of theſe two colours are formed cin- 
namon colour, cheſnut, muſk, bears-hair, and even pur- 
ple, if the red be that of madder. | | 

Yellow and brown. The colours formed from theſe 
two are all the ſhades of feuille-mort and hair colours. - 

But this may be taken notice of, that though it be ſaid 
that there are no colours or ſhades made from ſuch and 
ſuch mixtures, it is not meant that none can be made, 
but that they are more eaſily formed from a mixture of 
other colours. f | 

CoLouR, in law, is a probable or plauſible plea, tho? 
really falſe in itfelf, and only calculated to draw the trial of 
the cauſe from the jury to the judge. 

COLOURING, among painters, the manner of ap- 
plying and conducting the colours of a picture; or the 
mixtures of light and — formed by the various co- 
lours employed in painting. 

The colouring is one of the chief branches in painting, 
which art is, by Mr. Felibien, divided into three parts, 
the deſign, the compoſition, and the colouring. See the 
article . . a 

yy the colouring ſtrikes moſt, yet, among maſ- 

ways gives place to the exactneſs of the defign. 


limited ſenſe, is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory piece, 
ſcarce at all to landſcapes : he adds, that the term relates 
more immediately to the carnations than to any thing 
elſe. The colouring, in its general ſenſe, comprehends 
whatever relates to the nature and union of colours 
their agreement or antipathy ; how to uſe them to ad- 
vantage in light and ſhadow, ſo as to ſhew a relievo in 
the figures, and a ſinking of the ground ; what relates to 
the aerial perſpective, that is, the diminution of colours 
by means of the interpoſition of the air; the various ac- 
cidents and circumſtances of the luminary, and the me- 
dium; the different light both of the bodies illuminating 
and illuminated; the reflections, ſhadows, and different 
views with regard to the poſition of the eye, or the ob- 
ject; what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, &c. 
in paintings, well coloured; the various manners of co- 
louring, both in figures, landſcapes, &c. 

The coloris, or colouring, is different from colour; the 
latter renders the object ſenſible to the eye; the former is 
that by which the painter knows how to imitate the co- 
lour of all natural objects, by a judicious mixture of the 
ſimple colours upon his pallet : it teaches the manner in 
which colours are to be uſed for producing thoſe fine 
effects of the chiaro obſcuro, light and ſhade, which add 
boldneſs and a kind of relievo to the figures, and ſhew 
the remoter objects in their juſt light. 

For the effects of colours, painters regard either the 
union or the ceconomy : with reſpe& to the firſt, care 
muſt be taken that they be laid fo as to be ſweetly united 
under the briſkneſs of ſore principal one; that they par- 
ticipate of the prevailing light of the piece; and that 
_ partake of each other by the communication of light 
and the help of reflection. 

For the exconomy in managing their degrees, regard is 
to be had to the contraſt or oppoſition intervening in the 
union of the colours; and by a ſweet interruption, the 
briſkneſs, which otherwiſe fades and pafis, may be raiſed 
to the harmony which makes the variety of colours agree 
ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weakbeh of ſome by the 
ſtrength of others; neglecting ſome places on purpoſe to 
ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the ſight; and to enhance 
thoſe which are to prevail throughout the piece, As to 
the degradation, where, the better to proportion the co- 
lours that fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be 
preſerved in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe carried 
afar off, to be compared by, in order to juſtify the dimi- 
nution ; regard being always had to the quality of the 
air, which, when loaded with vapours, weakens the co- 
lours more than when clear: to the ſituation of the co- 
lours, where care muſt be taken that the pureſt and 
ſtrongeſt be placed before, or in the front of the piece; 
and that, by their force, the compound ones, which are 
to appear at a diſtance, be kept back, particularly the 


glazed colours, to be uſed in the firſt rank: laſtly, regard 
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muſt be had to the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the na- 
ture of the matters or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, 
opaque or tranſparent, poliſhed or rough. | 

CoLOURING and non-colouring Drugs. Into theſe dyers | 
diſtinguiſh their ingredients: the firſt are applicative, and 
communicate their colours to the matters boiled in them, 
or paſſed through them, as woad, ſcarlet-grain, cochineal, 
indigo, madder, turmeric, &c. 

The ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs and 
other matters, and to extract the colour out of the co- 
louring ingredients ; as alum, falt or cryſtal of tartar, 
arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, 
ſal gemmæ, agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peas- flour, 
wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. 

COLT, in zoology, the ſame with foal, being the 
young of the horſe-kind. See FOAL. 

Col r-Evir, among farriers, a ſwelling of the yard 
and cods, incident both to ſtoned horſes and geldings; 
for which, after waſhing the part with luke- warm vine- 
gar, it is uſual to anoint them with juice of rue, mixed 
with honey, and boiled in hog's greaſe, adding bay-leaves 
and the powder of fenugreek. 

CoLT's Foot, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
tuſſilago. See T ussILAGO, 

COLTIE, a term uſed by timber-merchants for a de- 
feR, or blemiſh, in ſome of the annular circles of a tree, 
whereby its value is much diminiſhed, 

COLUBRINUM Licnum, ſnake-wood, See Nux 
Vomica. 

COLUMBA, pigeon. See PIGEON, 

COLUMBINE, Aquilegia, in botany. See the article 
AQUILEGIA. 

O0LUMBINE-Colour, or dove-colour, among paint- 
ers, denotes a kind of violet. 

COLUMBUS, or Congregation of St. COLUMBUs, a 
ſociety of regular canons, who formerly had an hundred 
abbies or monaſteries in the Britiſh iſlands, 

COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar, made to 
ſupport and adorn a building, and compoſed of a baſe, a 
ſhaft, and a capital. As every fulcrum is ſo much the 
more perfect, as it is firm, or carries the appearance of 
firmneſs ; hence all columns ought to have their baſe 
broader than themſelves. See the article BasE, 

And as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more 
eaſily removed out of their place than a truncated cone, 
or a pyramid on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude, 
the figure of columns ought not to be cylindrical, but 
grow leſs and lels, like a truncated cone. Again, as 
columns are more firm if their diameter bears a greater 
proportion to their height than if it bore a leſs, the 

reafer ratio is to be choſen where a large weight is to be 
Juftained ; and leſs, where a ſmall weight is to be ſup- 
ported. Further, as the deſign of a column is to ſupport 
a weight, it muſt never be ſuppoſed without an entabla- 
ture. 

Columns are different in the different orders of archi- 
tecture, and may be conſidered with regard to their mat- 
ter, conſtruction, form, diſpoſition, and uſe. With reſpect 
to the order, we have 

Tuſcan COLUMN, that which has ſeven diameters in 
height, and is the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of all the co- 
lumns. See Plate XLIII. and the article TusCAN Order. 

Its diminution is one fourth ; that is, the diameter at 
top is three fourths of the diameter juſt above the baſe. 

Doric CoLumN has eight diameters in height, and its 
capital and baſe more inriched with mouldings than the 
Tuſcan, It diminiſhes one fifth part of the diameter at 
the baſe. See Plate XLIII, and the article Doric. 

lonic COLUMN has nine diameters in height, and differs 
from the others by the volutes in its capital, and by its 
baſe. See Plate XLIII. and the article Ionic. 

Corinthian CoLUMN, the richeſt and moſt delicate of 
all, has ten diameters in height, and its capital adorned 
with two rows of leaves with caulicoles, from whence 
ſpring ſmall volutes. It diminiſhes one ſeventh part of the 
diameter. See Plate XLIII. and the article CoRINTHIAN. 

Compoſite CoLumn has likewiſe ten diameters in 
height, and two rows of leaves in its capital, with an- 
gular volutes like the Ionic. It diminiſhes one eighth 
part of. the diameter of the baſe, See Plate XLIII. and 


It may be obſerved, that different authors gi ifferent 
heights and proportions to columns of the Sov 6 
and that frequently the ſame author takes the li : 
diſpenſing ou 2 own rules; but the heights and 
proportions exhibited above are a mean between 
tremes of all the reſt, 1 W 

CoLumNns with regard to their Matter, are: 

Fuſible CoLUMN comprehends not only columns 
various metals, and other fuſible matter, as glaſs, &c. 
but alſo thoſe of ſtone, ſaid to be caſt, the ſecret of 
which ſome believe to have been known to the an. 
cients. 

Hydraulic Coluux, that whoſe ſhafts a | 
cryſtal ; being formed by a number of lth thoonts 4 
water, falling from holes made in a girt of metal, ax 
equal diſtances, by means of a pipe mounting through 
the middle of it. It alſo denotes a column from Whoſe 
Op 3 4 = d'eau, P un the capital ſerves az 3 

aſon, whence the water deſcends by a little pipe, which 
turns ſpirally round the ſhaft. , "ER 

Moulded Column, that made by impaſtation of 
and flints of divers colours, bound together 
ment. 

Mater Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of a lar 
jet d'eau, which ſpouting out water violently from 
baſe, drives it within the tambour of the capital, which iz 
hollow, and in falling down it reſembles a column of li. 
quid cryſtal. 3 

CoLumNs, with regard to their Conſtruction. 

Cabled or Rudented COLUMN, that having projeQureg 
in form of cables, in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable 
having an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting, and accom. 
panied with a little liſt on each ſide, 

Coloſſal CoLumn, one of ſo large a ſize as not to enter 
any ordinance of architecture, but deſigned to be placed 
ſolitary in the middle of a ſquare, &c. Such is the Tak 
column. | 

Corollotic COLUMN, that adorned with foli turned 
ſpirally round the ſhaft, or in form of pad and 


feſtoons : they are very proper for decorations of thea» 
tres. 


Diminiſhed CoLumn, that which has no fwelli 
but begins to taper from the baſe, in imitation of trees, 
Geminated COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of 
three ſimilar and equal ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within 
one another, and faſtened at bottom with iron pins, and 
at top with cramp-irons : it ought to be fluted, that the 
joints may be ieſs diſcernible. 
| CoLumn of Foinery, that made of ſtrong timber- board 
joined together: it is hollow, turned in the lathe, and 
uſually fluted : ſuch are the- columns of moſt altar- 
pieces. 4 
Cor uux of Maſonry is made of rough ſtone, well laid 
and covered with plaſter; or of bricks, laid triangular 
wiſe, and covered with ſtucco, 
CoLUMN of Tambours, or Bands, that whoſe ſhaft is 
formed of ſeveral courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, 
leſs high than the diameter of the column. | 
CoLUMN in Truncheons, or Pieces, conſiſts of two, 
three, or four pieces of ſtone or metal, differing from 
the tambours, as being higher than the diameter of the 
column. 
Columns with regard to their Form, are: : 
Fluted CoLumNs, called alſo channelled and ſtriated 
columns, thoſe whoſe ſhafts are adorned with flutes or 
channellings, either from top to bottom, or only two 
thirds of their height. 
Gothic COLUMN, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its 
bulk, or too ſlender for its height, having ſometimes 
twenty diameters, without either diminution or ſwellipg 
conſequently differing widely from the proportions of 
antique, | | 
Hermetic CoLumn, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of 3 
terme, having the head of a man in lieu of a capital. It 
is ſo called becauſe the ancients placed on the top of ſuch 
columns the head of Mercury. | 
Maſſrve COLUMN, one too ſhort for the order, the 
capital of which it bears: it likewiſe comprehends 
Tuſcan and Ruſtic columns. 
Oval Column, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs, its 
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plan being made oval, to reduce the projecture. 
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Paſtoral Col uux, that whoſe ſhaft is forined in imita- 
tion of a trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. It may 
be uſed in the gates of parks and gardens, and in the de- 
coration of paſtoral ſcenes. 

ne CoLUMN, that formed of three ſerpents 
twiſted together, the heads of which ſerve as a capital : 
it is now called the taliſman, or enchanted column. 
$welled COLUMN, that which has a bulging in propor- 
tion to the height of the ſhaft. This practice obtains 
among the modern atchiteAs, but ſeems to have been 
unknown to the ancients. l 

Twiſted COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round in 
form of a ſcrew, with fix circumvolutions, being ordina- 
rily of the Corinthian order. Sometimes the twiſted co- 
lumn is in form of two or three ſlender ſhafts twiſted 
round, ſo as to leave a cavity in the middle. 

. CoLUMNS, with regard to their Diſpoſition. 

Angular COLUMN is an inſulated one, placed in the 
corner of a portico, or inſerted in the corner of a build- 
ing, or even a column that flanks any angle of a poly- 

n. 

Attic Col uu, according to Pliny, is an inſulated 
pilaſter, having four equal faces, and of the higheſt pro- 
portion. 

Cantoned CoLUMNs are thoſe engraved in the four 
corners of a ſquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an 
arch, 

Coupled CoLumNs, thoſe diſpoſed two and two, ſo as 
almoſt to touch each other at their baſes and capitals. 

Doubled COLUMN, one column joined with another in 
ſuch à manner that the two ſhafts penetrate each other 
with a third of their diameter, 

Engaged CoLuMN, that which enters in a wall with 
one third or one fourth of its diameter. 

Grouped COLUMNS, thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal 
or ſocle, either by three and three, or four and four. 

Inſulated CoLUuMN, one ſtanding free and detached 
from every other body. 

Median Coluuxs, a name given by Vitruvius to the 
two columns in the middle of a porch, which have their 
intercolumniation larger than the reſt. The term may 
alſo be applied to the middle row of columns in a fron- 
tiſpiece adorned with three orders. 

Niched CoLumn, that whoſe ſhaft enters with half its 
diameter into a wall, hollowed out for its reception with 
its plane parallel to the projecture of the tore. 

. CoLuMNs, with regard to their Uſe, are either, 1ſt, Aſtro- 
nomical columns, ſuch as that at Paris, erected for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations. 2. Chronological column, 3. Fu- 
neral column, which generally bears an urn, and has its 
ſhaft overſpread with ſymbols of grief and of immorta- 
lity: 4. Gnomonic column, a cylinder, .upon which the 
hour of the day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle : 
of theſe there are two kinds; in the one the ſtyle is fixed, 
and the hour-lines are no more than the projection of a 
vertical dial upon a cylindrical ſurface : in the other the 
ſtyle is moveable, and the hour-lines are drawn to the 
different heights of the ſun in the different ſeaſons of the 
year. 5, Hiſtorical column, that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 
with a baſſo relievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole 
height, and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſon- 
age. 6. Hollow column, that which has a ſpiral ſtair- 
caſe within- ſide, for the conveniency of aſcending to 
the top. 7. Indicative column, that which ſerves to thew 
the tides along the ſea-coafts. 8. Inſtructive column, 
that which conveys ſome precept or inſtruction, ſuch as 
that raiſed by the ſon of Piſiſtratus at Athens, containing 
the rules of agriculture. q. Itinerary column, one with ſe- 
veral faces, placed in the croſſing of ſeveral roads, ſerving 
to. ſhew the different routes by the inſcriptions engraved on 
Its ſeveral faces. 10. LaQtary column, at Rome, a column, 
according to Feſtus, in the herb-market, in the pedeſtal 
of which was a cavity, wherein young children, aban- 
doned by their parents, through poverty or inhumanity, 


were expoſed to be educated at the expence of the public.. 


11. Legal column, among the Lacedemonians, that erect- 


ed in a public place, upon which were engraven the 


fundamental laws of the ftate. 12. Limitrophous, or 
boundary column, that which ſhews the limits of a king- 
dom, or country, conquered. Thoſe called the Co- 


Tumns, or Pillars of Hercules, are two very ſteep moun- | 


COM 


tains, in the Streights of Gibraltar. 13. Luminous c6- 


lumn, one formed in a cylindrical frame, mounted and 


covered over with oiled paper or gauze; ſo that lights be- 
ing diſpoſed. in ranks within over each other, the whole 
appears to be on fire. 14. Manubiary column, a column 
adorned with trophies, built in imitation of trees, where- 
on the ſpoils of enemies were anciently hung. 15. Me- 
morial column, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarka- 
ble event, as the Monument in London, built to perpe= 
tuate the memory of the burning of that city in 1666, 
16. Menian column, any column that ſupports a balco- 
ny, or meniana. 17. Miliary column, a column of 
marble, raiſed, by order of Auguſtus, in the middle of the 
Roman forum, from whence, as a center; the diſtances of 
the ſeveral cities of the empire were reckoned by other 
miliary columns, diſpoſed at equal diſtances on all the 
grand roads. 18. Roſtral column, that adorned with the 
beaks, or prows of ſhips, &c. erected either in memory 
of a naval victory, or in honour of ſome admiral, &c: 19. 
Statuary column, that which ſupports a ſtatue. 20. 
Symbolical column, that repreſenting by ſymbols ſome 
particular country, or ſome memorable action. 21. Tris 
umphal column, that erected by the antients in honour 
of an hero; the joints of the ſtones or courſes of which 
were covered with as many crowns as he had made mili- 


tary expeditions. 22. Zoophoric column, a kind of ' 


ſtatuary column, bearing the figure of ſome animal. 


Scenography of a COLUMN, See the article Sckxo- 


GRAPHY. | p 
CoLUMN, among printers, is half a page, when the 
page is divided into two parts from top to bottom. 
OLUMN, in the military art, a long deep file of troops 
or baggage. | 
The firſt and ſecond lines of an army, as they are en- 
camped, make generally two columns on a march, filing 
off either to the right or left : ſometimes the army 
marches in four, ſix, or eight columns, according as the 


| ground will allow ; and each column is led by a general 


officer. 

COLUMNA, in anatomy, a term applied to different 
parts: thus the columna naſi is the loweſt and fleſhy part 
of the noſe, which forms a part of the ſeptum ; and the 
columna oris is the ſame with the uvula. See SEPTUM 
and UvuLa. | | 

The columnæ cordis are ſmall, long, and round fleſhy 
productions in the ventricles of the heart. See HEART. 

COLURES, in aſtronomy and geography, two great 
circles ſuppoſed to interſect each other at right angles, 
in the poles of the world, and to paſs through the ſol- 
ſtitial and equinoctial points of the ecliptic. 

That which paſſes through the, two equinoCtial points 
is called the equinoctial colure, and determines the equi- 
noxes ; and the other, which paſſes through the poles of 
the ecliptic, is called the ſolſtitial colure, becauſe it de- 
termines the ſolſtices, See Equinox and SOLSTICE. 

COMA, or Coma-Vi1sir, a preternatural propenſity 
to ſleep, when, nevertheleſs, the patient does not ſleep, 
or, if he does, awakes immediately, without any relief, 
This diſorder is always ſymptomatic, and often attends 
acute, burning, and malignant fevers ; as alſo an inflam- 
mation of the dura mater, and uſhers in a phrenzy. Some- 
times it attends a hemiplegia. 

For the cure of the coma-vigil, if the fever has nof 
continued above the third or fourth day, it is expedient 
to take away a large quantity of blood ; then the body, 
if coſtive, muſt be opened with clyſters, which muſt not 
be very acrid ; afterwards diluters and refrigerants ſhould 
be given to moderate the febrile heat, ſuch as abſorbent 
powders, gentle nitrous medicines, taken in a draught 
with diaphoretic antimony, &c. 

Coma SOMNOLENTUM is when the patient continues 
in a profound fleep, and when awaked, immediately re- 
lapſes, without being able ro keep open his eyes. This 
is a primary diſeaſe, and muſt have a cauſe which obſtructs 
the paſſage of the nervous fluid from the cortical part of 
the brain to the medulla oblongata, throughout the whole 
brain. | | 

A coma ſomnolentum is divided into ſerous and ſan- 
guine, The firſt requires the natural ſerous evacuations 


to be reſtored or promoted; gouty fits are to be invited. 


Sternutatories are alſo of great uſe, as they diſcharge the 
| ſerum 
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ſerum through the noſe, and ſtimulate the nerves : and 
when a viſeid phlegm offends the ſtomach, vomits are 
uſeful, with powder of ſquills, or emetic tartar, with a 
laxative potion. In a ſanguine coma ſomnolentum, when 
the blood circulates ſlowly, or ſtagnates in the head, as 
in hypochondriac and ſcorbutic caſes, all hot ſpirituous 
remedies are as bad as poiſon ; but bleeding, clyſters, 
gentle laxatives, cooling and nervous powders, are uſe- 
ful. 

Coma BERENICES, Bererice's hair, in aſtronomy, a 


conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, compoſed of | 


ſtars near the lion's tail. 

This conſtellation conſiſts of three ſtars, — to 
Ptolomy ; of thirteen, according to Tycho ; and of for- 
ty, in the Britannic Catalogue. 

COMB, an inftrument to clean, untangle, and dreſs 
flax, wool, hair, &c. y 

Combs for wool are prohibited to be imported into 
Britain. 

Coum is alſo the creſt, or red fleſhy tuft, growing 
upon a cock's head. | 

Lady's Coms, or Venus's comb, in botany, the ſame 
with the ſcandix. See the article SCANDIX, 

COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engage- 


ment, or a difference decided by way of arms. 


Court, in our ancient law, was a formal trial of 
ſome doubtful cauſe or quarrel by the ſwords or battons 
of two champions. This form of proceeding was very 
frequent, not only in criminal, but in civil, cauſes ; be- 
ing built on a preſumption that God would never grant 
the victory but to him who had the beſt right. The laſt 
trial of this kind in England, was between Donald lord 
Ray, appellant, and David Ramſay, Eſq. defendant ; 
when, after many formalities, the matter was referred to 
the king's pleaſure. 

COMBATANT, in heraldry, a term for two beaſts, 
as lions, &c. borne in a coat of arms, in a fighting poſ- 
ture, with their faces to each other. 

COMBINATION is properly underſtood of an aſſem- 
blage of feveral things by two and two: but is more particu 
hrly uſed in mathematics, to denote the variation or al- 
ternation of any number of quantities, letters, ſounds, or 
the like, in all the different manners poffible. 

P. Merſenne gives us the combinations of all the notes 
and ſounds in muſic, as far as 64; the ſum whereof 
amounts to 9o figures, or places, 

The number of poſſible combinations of the 24 letters 
of the alphabet, taken firſt two by two, then three by 
three, &c. according to Mr. Preſtet's calculation, amount 
to 139172428887252999425128493402200. 

F. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
ſhews, that two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally 
into two colours, may be arranged and combined fixty-four 
different ways, ſo as to form ſo many different kinds of 
chequer-work; which appears very ſurpriſing when we 
— that two letters, or figures, can only be combined 
twice. 

Problem 1. Any number of quantities being given, to- 
gether with the number in each combination, to find the 
number of combinations. | 


One quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combination; 


two, a and 6b, of one; of three, a bc, there are three 
combinations, viz. ab, ac, bc; of four, fix, ab, ac, bc, 
ad, bd, cd; of five, ten, ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be, 
ce, de; whence it appears that the number of combina- 


tions proceed as 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. wherein, if we have 


x for the number of terms or quantities to be combined, 
we ſhall have = X — for all the difterent pairs that 


can be taken in the number of quantities 2. If the 
propoſed combinations are to be taken three by three, 
n n—I n—3 


Tun 7 will expreſs the number of combina- 


tions ſought: but if they are to be taken by fours, f 


= . BOT is tl will be the anſwer; and uni- 
I 2 3 4 | 


verſally, if p be put for the number of quantities to be 
1—1 n | 


taken each time, then will = x — x 
| | 1 2 4 5 


ö 
, 
| 


&c, continued to terms, repreſent the number of com. 
binations of p things in u. | 

Example. Let the number of quantities to be com- 
bined be 8, and 4 the number of them to be taken; then 
by expounding u by 8, and p by 4, we ſhall have GN Ex. 
© +, or 70, for the number of combinations requited, | 

The number of all the poſſible combinations, beginning 
from the combinations of every two, will, by writing ſuc. 


ceſſively for p the numbers 2, 37 4» 5, &c. be * + 


x K Ke „ &e. which js 
1 2 3 1 2 3 4 

well known to be the ſum of the unciæ of the binomial 
1 ＋ 1, raiſed to the n power, and abridged of the exponent 
of the power increaſed by unity 241; therefort the 
number of all the poſſible combinations will be expreſſed 
by 2%—n—1. 

"Problem 2. Any number of quantities being given, 
to find the number of changes and alterations which 
thoſe quantities, combined in al the manners poſſible, can 
undergo. 

| Suppoſe two quantities, à and h; their variations will 
be 2 : conſequently as each of thoſe may be combined, 
even with itſelf, to theſe there muſt be added two variations, 
The whole number, therefore, will be 2+2=4. If 
there were three quantities, and the exponent of the va- 
riation were 2, the combination will be 3, and the chan 

9 ; to which if the three combinations of each quanti 
with itfelf, aa, bb, cc, be added, we ſhall have the num- 
ber of changes 3+ 3+ 3Z=9. In like manner it is evi- 
dent, if the given quantities were 4, and the exponent 2, 
the number of changes would be 16; if 5, 25, &c. and, 
in general, if n, u“. 

Grd the quantities 3, and the exponent of variati- 
on 3; the number of changes is found 27 =3* ; viz. 440, 
aab, aba, Jaa, abb, aac, aca, caa, abc, bac, bca, ach, 
cab, cba, acc, car, cca, bba, bab, bbb, bbc, cbb, lch, 
bee, che, ecb, cec. 

After the ſame manner it will appear, that if the quan- 
tities were 4, and the exponent 3, the number of changes 
would be 64=4*: and, in general, if the number of 
quantities be =», and the exponent 3, the number of 
changes will be *. By thus proceeding, it will be found, 
that if the number of quantities be n, and the exponent 
n, the number of changes will be u; wherefore, if all the 
antecedents be added, where the exponent is leſs, the 
number of poſſible changes will be found n 
nn—2 + 1m=—3+m—4+nm=—5+ —6, &c. till at length, 
the number ſubtracted from » leaves 1, becauſe the be- 
ginning is from ſingle quantities taken once. 

Since then the number of poſſible changes is in a geo- 
metrical progreſſion, whoſe firſt term is », the greateſt 


8 11 - „. 
10, and the ratio u, it follows that hoes will expreſs 
the number of poſſible changes. Suppoſe v. gr. g, then 


tix 


will be equal to 340. Suppoſe, again, n=24 


n—1T 
the number of poſſible changes will be 13917242888872 
52999425128493402200. fn ſo many various. manners, 
therefore, may the 24 letters of the alphabet be varied 
and combined among themſelyes. 

COMBINATORY, in general, denotes fomething 
belonging to combination. Fee the preceding article. 

CoMBINATORY Diffillatian, a method of ronnray 
ſpirits, much practiſed by diſtillers, by diſtilling ſt 
ingredients along with the fpirits ; ſuch are alcaline ſalts, 
and ſpirits, and other ſaline bodies capable of giving the 
ſpirits a good flavour, This method is condemned b 
Dr. Shaw, becauſe theſe ingredients mix themſelves ſo 
intimately with the yok as not to be eaſily ſeparated 
again : hence, inftead of * or improving, they 
| prevent the true and genuine taſte of the ſpirits. | 
COMBUST, an appellation given to a planet when 
in conjunction with, or not diſtant above eight degrees 
and thirty minutes from, the ſun: ſome reſtrain the term 
combuſt to the diſtance of half their diſk. 
COMEDY, is a ſort of dramatic poetry, which gives 


a view of common and private life, recommends virtue, 
and expoſes the vices and follies of mankind in an hu- 
 & morous 


SSO ft D ©” ma ee 


Przte: 
pretty 
diſting 


and merry way. | 
— poem, repreſenting the bufineſs of life, whoſe 
event is fortunate and ſtil] familiar. Voſſius defines it 
i dramatic poem, copying the actions of the principal 
citizens and common people in a familiar ſtyle, and 
not without mirth and raillery. | 

Critics are much divided about the nature of comedy. 
Ariſtotle calls it an imitation of the worſt, or rather, of 
the loweſt, claſs of perſons, by way of ridicule. Mr, 
Corneille finds fault with this, and maintains, that the 
actions of kings themſelves may enter comedy, provided 
they be ſuch as are not very momentous, unattended 
with any conſiderable danger. Mr. Congreve ſeems 

retty much of the ſame ſentiment : but Mr. Dacier is 
of a contrary opinion : he maintains, that comedy allows 
of nothing grave or ſerious, unleſs it be turned to ridi- 
cule ; and that raillery and ridicule are its only proper 
and genuine marks, Thus different are critics on the 
nature of comedy: nor are they better agreed concern- 
ing the charaQeriſtic which diſtinguiſhes it from tragedy. 
Some diſtinguiſh it by the lowneſs of the ſubject; others 
by the ridiculous light it is ſet in. According to F. 
Boſſu, comedy differs from tragedy in this, that the comic 
writer invents both the names of his perſons, and the 
action which he preſents ; whereas the tragic- writers in- 
vent only the latter; the former they are to take from 
hiſtory. 

3 has parts of quality and parts of quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the fable, the 
manners, the ſentiments, and the diction; to which 
two are added, which only relate to the repreſentation, 
viz. the muſic and decoration, See FABLE, MANNERsõ, 
&c. 

The parts of quantity are alſo four. 
2. The working up of the plot. 3. The full growth of 
the plot, or the counter-turn. 4. I he diſcovery, or un- 
ravelling of the plot. Theſe in the language of the an- 
cients, are called the protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and 
cataſtrophe. See the articles PROTAsIs, 'EPITASIS, 
Act, &c. | 

With regard to the various revolutions comedy has 
undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, viz. the ancient, the middle, and the new. The 
ancient comedy was ſharp, ſatirical, and extremely abu- 
five; even men of the firſt rank, if they were ſuſpected of 
any criminal behaviour, whether the facts were true or 
falſe, were brought upon the ſtage without any diſguiſe, 
called by their own names, and uſed as ſeverely as poſſi- 
ble. Thus in the comedy of the Clouds, Ariſtophanes 
brings Sacrates in by name. Indeed this liberty of 
abuſe was allowed chiefly to the chorus, and was moft 
uſed during the democracy of the Athenians, eſpecially 
in the time of the Peloponnefian war. But when the 
thirty tyrants had ſeized the government, the middle 
comedy commenced ; for it being no longer ſafe for the 
poets to rail at people in authority, and openly to charge 
magiſtrates with crimes, they ſtill continued to ridicule 
the follies and expoſe the vices of particular perſons un- 
der fictitious names; by which the perſons were ſo wel! 
pointed out, that it was no difficult matter to know 
them. At length, however, they were obliged, in the 
reign of Alexander the Great, to repreſs even this li- 
cenſe; and this reformation gave occaſion to the new 
comedy, which only brought upon the ſtage feigned ad- 
ventures and imaginary names. 

This laſt kind alone was received among the Romans, 
who nevertheleſs made a new ſubdiviſion of it into an- 
cient, middle, and new, according to the various periods 
of the common-wealth. Among the ancient comedies 
were reckoned thoſe of Livius Andronicus; among 
the middle thoſe of Pacuvius; and among the 
new ones, thoſe of Terence. They likewiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed comedy according to the quality of the per- 
ſons repreſented, and the dreſs they wore, into togatæ, 
prætexatæ, trabeatæ, and tabernariæ, which laſt y—_ 
pretty nearly with our farces. Among us, comedy is 
diſtinguiſhed from farce, as the former repreſents nature 
as ſhe is; the other diſtorts and overcharges her. They 
both paint from the life, but with different views: the 


1. The entrance. 


one to make nature known, the other to make her ridi- | 


eulous. | 
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Scaliger defines comedy a dra- 


COMET, in aſtronomy, an opaque, ſpherical, and 
ſolid body like the planets ; and like them performs its 
revolutions about the ſun in an elliptical orbit, which has 
the ſun in one of its foci. The particulars in which 
comets differ from the planets ate, that they move 
in various directions, ſome the ſame way with the 
planets, others the contrary ; neither are their motions 
confined within the zodiac, their orbits admitting 
of any inclination to the ecliptic whatever : and the ec- 
centricity of their orbits is ſo very great, that ſame of the 
comets perform the greateſt part of their motion almoſt in 
right-lines, tending in their approach to the ſun almoſt 
directly towards it, after which they paſs by it, and when 
they leave it, move off again nearly in a right line, till 
they are out of ſight, as if they were haſtening back to 
the fixed ſtars, and return not till after a period of many 
years, Mt, | 

The ancient Egyptians and Caldeans, (according to 
Diodorus Siculus) by a long courſe of obſervations, were 
able to predict the apparitions of comets. But ſince th 
are alſo ſaid, by help of the ſame arts, to have foretold 
the happening of earthquakes and tempeſts, it is certain 
their knowledge in theſe matters was rather the reſult of 
meer aſtrological calculation than of any aſtronomical 
theory of the celeſtial motions. And the Greeks, who 
were the conquerors of both theſe people, ſcarce found 
any other ſort of learning amongſt them than this: ſo 
that it is to the Greeks themſelves as the inventors (and 
eſpecially the great Hipparchus) that we owe this aſtro- 
nomy, which is now ſo much improved : bur yet, amongſt 
theſe, the opinion of Ariſtotle (who would have comets 
to be 1 elſe than ſublunary vapour, or airy me- 
teors) prevailed ſo far, that this moſt difficult part of the 
aſtronomical ſcience lay altogether neglected ; for no one 
thought it worth while to take notice of, or write about, 
the wandering uncertain motions of what they eſteemed 
vapours floating in the zther : whence it came to paſs, 
that nothing certain, concerning the motions of comets, 
can be found tranſmitted from them to us. 

But Seneca, the philoſopher, having confidered the 
phenomena of two remarkable comets of his time, made 
no ſcruple to place them amongſt the celeſtial bodies, 
believing them to be ſtars of equal duration with the 
world. He indeed owns their motions were governed b 
laws not as then known or found out ; yet almoſt all the 
aſtronomers differed from this opinion of Seneca; neither 
did Seneca himſelf think fit to ſet down thoſe phænomena 
of the motion, by which he was enabled to maintain his 
opinion ; nor the times of thoſe appearances, which might 
be of ule to poſterity, in order to the determining theſe 
things. And indeed we find nothing at all, in the ac- 
counts of comets, that can be of ſervice in this affair, be- 
fore A. D. 1337, at which time Nicephorus Gregoras, a 
Conſtantinopolitan hiſtorian and aſtronomer, did prett 
accurately deſcribe the path of a comet amongſt the fixed 
ſtars, but was too lax as to the account of the time ; ſo 
that this moſt doubtful and uncertain comet only de- 
ſerves to be mentioned for the ſake of its having appeared 
near 400 years ago. 

Then the next of our comets was in the year 1472, 
which being the ſwifteſt of all, and neareſt to the earth, 
was obſerved by Regiomontanus. This tomet (ſo dread- 
ful upon the account of the magnitude both of its body 
and the tail) moved forty degrees of a great circle in the 
heavens in the ſpace of one day; and was the firſt of 
which any proper obſervations are come down to us : but 
all thoſe that conſidered comets, until the time of Ticho 
Brahe, believed them to be below the moon, and fo took 
but little notice of them, reckoning them no other than 
But in dd (Ticho ſeriouſly purſuing th 

ut in the year 1 icho feriou urſuing the 
ſtudy of the ſtars, A; "Jo provided nr Al vb inkru⸗ 
ments fit for making celeſtial obſervations, with far 
greater care and certainty than the ancients could ever 
hope for) there appeared a very remarkable comet; to 
the obſervation of which, Ticho vigorouſly applied him- 
ſelf; and found by many juſt and faithful trials, that it 
had not a diurnal parallax that was at all perceptible; 
and conſequently was not only no aereal vapour, but alſs 
much higher than the _ 3 nay, might be placed 


5 amengſt 
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amongſt the planets for any thing that appeared to the 
_— the cavilling oppoſition made by ſome of the 


to Ticho came the ſagacious Kepler. He, having the ad- 
vantage of Ticho's labours and obſervations, found out 
the true phyſical ſyſtem of the world, and tly im- 

roved the ſcience of aſtronomy. This great aftronomer 
bad an opportunity of obſerving two comets, one of 
which was a very remarkable one; and from the obſer- 
vations of theſe (which afforded ſufficient indications of 
an annual parallax) he concluded, that the comets moved 
freely through the planetary orbs, with a motion not 
much different from a rectilinear one; but of what kind 
he could not then preciſely determine. Next Hevelius, | 
(a noble emulator of Ticho Brahe) following Kepler's 
ſteps, embraced the ſame hypotheſis of the rectilinear mo- 
tion of comets, himſelf accurately obſerving many of 
them ; yet he complained that his calculations did not 
perfectly agree to the matter of fact in the heavens; and 
was aware that the path of a comet was bent into a curve 
line towards the ſun: at length came that prodigious 
comet of the year 1680, which deſcending, as it were, 
from an infinite diſtance perpendicularly towards the ſun, 
aroſe from him again with as great a velocity. This 
comet, which was ſeen for four months ſucceflively, by 
the very remarkable and peculiar curvity of its orbit, 
above all others, gave the fitteſt occaſion for inveſtigating 
the theory of its motion. And the royal obſervatories at 
Greenwich and Paris, having been for ſome time founded, 
and committed to the care of moſt excellent aſtronomers, 
the apparent motion of this comet was moſt accurately, 
(perhaps as far as human ſkill could extend) obſerved by 
Mr. Flamſteed and Mr. Caffini. 

Not long after, the illuſtrious Newton, writing his 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſophy, demon- 
ſtrated not only that what Kepler had found did ne- 
ceſſarily obtain in the planetary ſyſtem ; but alſo that all 
the phznomena of comets would naturally follow from 
the ſame principles : which he abundantly illuſtrated by 
the example of the aforeſaid comet of the year 1680, 
ſhewing at the ſame time a method of delineating the 
orbits of comets geometrically. 

That comets are not aereal vapours, or even formed by 
exhalations from the ſun and planets, Sir Iſaac Newton 
has clearly ſhewed; by proving that the comet of 1680, in 
its paſſage through the ſolar regions, would have been 
diſſipated had it conſiſted of ſuch: for the heat of the fun 
it is allowed is as the denſity of his rays, i. e. recipro- 
cally as the ſquares of the diftances of places from the 
ſun : wherefore, ſince the diſtance of that comet in its 
perihelion, December the 8th, was obſerved to be to the 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun, nearly as 6 to 1000; 
the ſun's heat in the comet, at that time, was to his heat 
with us at Midſummer, as 1000000 to 36, or 28000 to 1. 
It is found by experiment, that the heat of boiling water 
is little more than three times the heat of our dry earth, 
when expoſed to the Midſummer's ſun; and aſſuming 
the heat of red-hot iron to be about three or four times 
as great as that of boiling water; he thence concludes, 
that the heat of the dried earth, or body of the comet in 
its perihelion, muſt be near 2000 :imes as great as that 
of red-hot iron. 

Such an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihelion, 
the comet muſt be a long time in cooling again. The 

ſame author computes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of 
the dimenſions of our earth, would ſcarce be cool in 
50000 years. If then the comet be ſuppoſed to cool 100 
times as faſt as red-hot iron; yet, ſince its heat was 2000 
times greater, ſuppoſing it of the bigneſs of the earth, it 
would not cool in a million of years. | 

The orbit of the late comet in 174.3, tho' vaſtly eccen- 
tric, fell conſiderably ſhort of that juſt mentioned; yet it 
nearly equalled the comet in 1665: for it exceeded the 
apparent diameter of Venus in apogæo, and approached 
the ſun's center within ten millions of miles probably. 
Computing therefore on the ratio of vihble diameters, 
we may reaſonably conclude that the body of this comet 
was about the ſize of our earth, and its tail about fix 
millions of miles long; (allowing that the comet's dia- 
meter ſubtended 80” and 7000 miles in meaſure) for the 
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comets, when accurately obſerved, are found not al 


December it probably entered the planetary regions: 4; 


poſing then that Venus in perigzo appears under an an 
ſchool-men in the mean time being to no purpoſe. Next of 84, and is then twenty millions of miles diſtant, 


apparent diameter, if removed to Saturn, would not 
exceed two ſeconds ; and ſuch the comet ſeemed to be 
the time ſpecified. In 5o days time then it moved fam 
ſpace of 670 millions of miles, or about 13 millions ag," 
but that motion was not equable, being accelerated in ity 
deſcent to an incredible velocity, by the power of the 
ſolar attraction: ſo that in the inferior part of its orbit 
much exceeded ſix hundred thouſand miles an hour, * 
ten thouſand miles a minute, a rapidity exceedi 
imagination itſelf, - ! 85 * 
The great ſplendor and lengths of the tails, Sir Iſaze 
Newton thinks, ariſes from the atmoſpheres of comer; - 
this he argues from that wonderful rarefaction obſeryed 
in our air, at a diſtance from the earth: a cubic inch of 
common air, at the diſtance of half the earth's di 

or 4000 miles, would neceſſarily expand itſelf ſo as to 
fill a ſpace larger than the whole region of the ftars 
Since then the coma, or atmoſphere of a comet is ton 
times higher than the ſurface of the nucleus, countip 
from the center thereof; the tail, aſcending much higher 
muſt needs be immenſely rare: ſo that it is no wonder 
the ſtars ſhould be viſible through it. The tails of 


to riſe in a direction preciſely oppoſite to the ſun, but to 
deviate or incline a little from thence towards thoſe 
which the comet has lately left, and not only ſo, but to 
be bent into a certain curvature, the extremities of the 
tails deviating from the true oppoſition more in . 
tion than the other parts; and to be more denſe ſeem. 
ingly, and better defined on the convex, than on the 
concave fide : and farther, that the Jonger the tail is, the 
more ſenſible is the curvature, as being the greateſt at 
the greateſt diſtance from the body of the comet, Upon 
theſe accounts, he thinks it evident that the phenomena 
of the tails of the comets depend on the motion of their 
heads: for as in the atmoſphere of the earth, the ſmoke 
of a body aſcends perpendicularly if the body be at reft, 
and obliquely if the body be moved any otherwiſe than 
directly upwards, or downwards; ſo in the heavens, where 
all the bodies gravitate towards the ſun, ſmoke and vapour 
muſt aſcend from the ſun, and riſe perpendicular if the 
body producing the ſmoke be at reſt; and obliquely, if 
the motion of the body be oblique to the direction the 
vapour aſcends with: and becauſe the force by which 
the vapour aſcends is ſtrongeſt near the body of the 
comet, the obliquity with which it aſcends will be the 
leaſt near the body, and greater at greater diſtances, and 
conſequently the body will be incurvated or bent towards 
thoſe parts the comet leaves : and becauſe the vapour in 
the preceding ſide is ſomething more recent, that is, has 
aſcended ſomething more lately, it will be ſomethin 
more denſe on that fide, and on that account muſt refl 
more light as well as be the better defined, the yapout 
on the other fide languiſhing by degrees, and vaniſhing 
out of ſight, 

There is one remarkable phænomenon which ſometimes, 
though very ſeldom, accompanies the paſſage of comets 
in their orbits, and that is what may be called cometary 
eclipſes ; for when a comet comes in the ſyzigial line of 
the ſun and the earth, it muſt very much abate the ſolar 
light, though its viſual diameter may not equal it. But 
if it ſhould equal or exceed it, and ſuch have made their 
appearance, if their courſe be not exceedingly rapid, the 
ſun will be darkened, through a much greater extent 
earth, for a much longer duration, and attended with 2 
more remarkable obſcurity, than any circumſtances of 2 
ſolar eclipſe ever can be; ſuch probably might be the 
Egyptian darkneſs in the Jewiſh hiſtory, that of Jupitet 
and Alcmena in the Grecian, and of Auguſtus in the 
Roman ; beſides others unrecorded in the annals 
hiſtory. | PEN 

Some comets have their nodes fo very near the annual 
orb of the earth, that if the earth ſhauld happen to be in 
that part of its orbit next the node of ſuch a comet, 2 
the comet paſſes by, the apparent motion thereof would 
become incredibly ſwift, and conſequently its' parallax 
very conſiderable, and the proportion thereof to that of 


tai} ſtretched to 20% at leaſt. About the twenty-third of 


I comers 


the ſun will then be given: whereiore ſuch tranſits of 
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ets do afford us the very beſt means, though they ſel- 
2 happen, to — the diſtance of the ſun and 
earth, Now the comet of 1472 bad a parallax above 
ewenty times greater than the ſun's: and if the comet of 
1618 had come down, about the middle of March, to his 
deſcending node; or that of 1684 had arrived a little 
ſooner at its aſcending node, they would have been yet 
much nearer the earth, and conſequently have had more 
notable parallaxes. Bur hitherto none has threatened the 
earth with a nearer appulſe than that of 1680: for oe 
| calculation, it appears that November 11*. 1. 6. P. M. 
the comet was not above the ſemi-diameter. of the ſun to 
me northwards of the way of the earth: at which time, | 
had the earth been there, the comet would have had a 
parallax equal to that of the moon. But what might be 
che conſequences of ſo near an appulfe ; or of a contact; 
or laſtly, of a ſhock of the celeſtial bodies, which is b 
no means impoffible to come to pals, is left to be diſcuſſed 
by the ſtudious in phyſical matters. 

Since it is found by obſervations that the cometary or- 
bits are extremely eccentric, and that the portion which 
a comet deſcribes, during the time of its appearance, is 
but a very ſmall part of the whole, the center of ſuch an 
ellipſis being removed to ſo vaſt a diſtance, muſt occaſion | 
the curvature at each end to be yaſtly near that of a para- 
b6la, having the ſame focal diſtance ; and conſequently 
the motion of a comet may be calculated in a parabolic 
orbit, without any conſiderable error. | 

Now as comets may be ſuppoſed to move in ſuch or- 
bits, having the ſun in their common focus; and it being 
well known that all parabolas, cut from ſimilar cones, 
are ſimilar ; it therefore follows, that if any determinate 
part of the area of a given parabola be divided into any 
number of parts at liberty, there will be a like diviſion! 
made in all parabolas under the ſame angles, and the 
diſtances will be proportional. This premiſed, let 8 
(plate XLII. fig. 8.) be the ſun, PQR the orbit of a 
comet, P the perihelion, R the place where the comet is 
go® diſtant from the ſun, Q any other place of the comet; 
draw QA perpendicular to the axis, and let ab be a tan- 
gent to the curve in the point Q, and BQ drawn per- 
pendicular thereto; then by the nature of the narabola | 
we have ABS R, the ſemilatus rectum; and putting 


3 
the given area PQS ga, and AQ=x, we have 72 41 


Sa, or x*+3x=12 a; this cubic equation reſolved, 
ives the ordinate AQ ; and thence we have P A, but 
PA +PS=SQ= diſtance of the comet from the ſun, 
which therefore is given, Now in the triangle SAQ, 
right angled at A, we have SQ and AQ. to find the angle 
QSA, and then PSQ the angle from the perihelium is 
known. When this is done, all the other parciculars are 
the ſame as in the planetary calculus, 
The velocity of a comet moving in a parabola is every 
where to the velocity of a planet deſcribing a circle about 


the ſun, at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, as V to x, 
by cor. 77, prop. 16, lib. 1, of the Principia. If there- 
fore a comet in its perihelium were ſuppoſed to be as far 
diſtant from the ſun as the earth is, then the diurnal 
area, which tke comet would deſcribe, would be to the 


diurnal area of the earth, as WA 2b I; and conſequent] 
the time of the annual revolution is to the time in which 
ſuch a comet would deſcribe a quadrant of its orbit from 


the perihelium, as 3,14159, &c. (that is, the area of the 


circle) to V therefore the comet would deſcribe that 
quadrant in 109 days, 14 hours, 46 minutes; and fo 
the parabolic area (analogous to the area PRS) bein 
divided into 100 parts, to each day there would be allotted 
.0,912280, of thoſe parts, whoſe logarithm 9.960128 is 
to be reſerved for continual uſe : but then the times in 
which a comet, at a greater or leſs diſtance, would de- 
ſcribe ſimilar quadrants, are as the times of the revolu- 
tions in circles ; that is, in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the 
diſtances : and ſo the diurnal areas, eſtimated in hundred 
parts of the quadrant, (which parts are to be put for mea- 
ſures of the mean motion, like degrees) are in each, in 
the ſubſeſquialtera proportion of the diſtance from the 
lun in the perihelion. 


y | this by any number of d 
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Is to the ſine of inclination QND= 479, 
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of the comet of 1743, whoſe mean andmaly or diurnal 
arez is farſt to be determined. © © | 

In order to this we have the tonſtafit mean motion of 
a comet moving in a parabola, whoſe perchelion diſtance 
PS IS ſemi-diameter of the earth's orbit, viz. = 


10 B. 2 f- = 0, 912280, as before found. The peri- 


helion diſtance PS of this comet was found to be 0.22206, 
whence the diurnal area will be obtained thus, either by 
logarithms or numbers. Take the ſquare root of the 
cube of the comet's perihelion diſtance, and divide unity 
thereby, multiply the quotient by the conſtant factor 
o, 912280, and the product will give the diurnal area re- 
——. in this caſe, depending upon the perihelion 
diſtance o. 22206, we Have 8.717 for the Taid area. 
Having thus obtained the diurnal area, if we multiply 
and decimal parts of a day, it 
will give the area PRQS, or mean anomaly for the 


gen time. Thus let it be required for January 23D. 
6 H. 11, 


D H M 
Then from the time of the perihelion, Feb. 19 8 12 
Subtract the given time — — — Jan. 23 6 1x 


The difference will be — — — 2 T 
Wherefore multiplying the diurnal, area 8.7917, by che 
time * 27-0833, we have 236.1 the mean anomaly re- 
quired. _ | IE | 

Having therefore the area PRQS=236.1, we can find 
AQ=x, from the equation & + 3x=12a; for if, when 
the quadrantal area PSR is 100, we put SR=x=1, 
then it is plain, x* ++23x=4=12 a, in that caſe: therefore, 
when the mean anomaly is but 25 part of this, we have 
* + ZX = 55; => 04 : this will be a conſtant multiplier 
for reducing any given anomaly to fit it for the equation. 
Thus 0,04 x 236.1 =9,444=x* + 3x in the preſent caſe, 
which reſolved according to the uſual methods gives x= 
1.65 nearly, | 


Then by the nature of the parabola 5 85 2498 
1,3612. Alſo AP+PS=SQ=1,8612, the diſtance of 
the comet from the ſun for the given time: but to ex- 
preſs this diſtance in the ſame parts, as the ſun's mean 
diſtance from the earth contains 1,06000, we muft confi- 
der that the perihelion diſtance PS = 0,22206, whence 
SR=0.44412. Wherefore ſay, As 1:0.44412:: 1,8612: 
0,82650, the expreſſion required. | | 

In the right angled triangle QAS, having all the ſides, 
we find the angle QS A = 629, 36 f, whence the obtuſe 
angle PSQ=117* 33+, which is the heliocentric diſtance 
of the comet from the perihelion. Now ſince the peri- 
helion is in -> 17% 12, 55”, if we ſubtrat 1179, 327”, 
30”, we ſhall have the heliocentric longitude in U 298, 

» 26 » | 
oo (175 the deſcending node is in m 15% 45”, 20”, from 
which ſubtract the comet's place now found, the differ- 
ence 147%, of, 55, is the diftance of the comet from the 
node. Let the lines of the nodes be & S K; then, fince 
the perihelion P is 151, 277, 35” diſtant from the noge 
K, it will be but 28*, 38“, 25”, diſtant from the node g. 
If then from the angle QS Ag, 36 f, we deduct PB 
g =28*, 38, 25 „AS K, we ſhall have QS Q = zoo, 

8, 7 l | | 

y Fm Q let fall the perpendicular Q N on the line of 
nodes; then in the right angled triangle QN 8, havin 
the angle at S and the fide 8 Q, we can find QN as ſol- 
lows : 
As radius 
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* 90 = 10,000000 
| 33% 58 = 9574737 
So is the ſide = 82650 13 
To the length of the fide QN = 0,46200= , 664601 
Again, In the right angled triangle Q N D, we have 
the ſide now found QN, and the angle of the inclination 
of the comet's orbit QN D = 47, &,.to find the fide or 
perpendicular QD. "Thus ſay, Ay 
As radius 


u—_— www w—_ ww 


g*= I 0,00000D 
9 9,86 5138 


So is the ide — — QN=0,46200= 0, 66460 
To the perpendicular — QD go, 33860 9,5297 39 


Theſe are the principles or elements of calculation, 
which we ſhall now proceed to illuſtrate by an example 


We can now find the heliocentric latitude of the 
comet, or the angle QSD ; for 


As 


COM COM 


As the fide — — — QS = 0,82650= 9,917227 the two angles T Ce and C Te, and the fide TC, (from 


de — D = 0,33860= 9,52 the theory) we can find the ſide Ce, which is the 
of = _—_ 3 — — tk of the tail: and this they have found to be 40, 8 


To ſine of heliocentric lat. QS D=24%, 12 95612512 | 80 millions of miles. 


; Draw S # cutting the comet's orbit in d; then 10 
To find the comet's curtate diſtance from the ſun, viz. the whole motion r a particle from C to £ 3 


S D, we have this analogy from the right angled triangle ſolved into. two motions. C d and E d, it is plain, fince 
QS D. 3 | de is that directly averſe to the ſun, the comet w 

As radius — — — — — 95, lo, oooooo have poſſeſſed the point d, when the partic! —_ 

= 65*, 48'= 9,960052] from k 5 particle at e firit roſe 

* _— of the angle "Ti 2 : bo 4 317227 from the i if the motion had been every where in 

o is the hde — — N — 22 ſche direction of S e, as the line 8e kept moving from 
To the curtate diſtance 8 D = 0.75380= 9, 877279 wSE. l WE ng mode 
: ioh led triangle ut ſince this is not the caſe, but the particles move; 

ND ty the fide ND in the right ang lang | 1. oblique direction Ce; therefore parallel to C- ns 
* — S F cutting the orbit in D, and join De, then will 

As rad ä— — — =10,000000 rt L ay ) » hen will the 

Ts colue of inclination DN Q = 425, — = 9,8320616 compound motion Ce, ariſing from the progteſſive motion 

So is the fide — — QN=0,46200= 9,664601 of the comet in the direction CD, and its motion of 


To the fide — — DN = 0,31420= 9,497217 
Then in the right angled triangle NS D, we can find 
the heliocentric place of the comet in the ecliptic, or an- 
gle DSN, thus, 5 

As the curtate diſtance 8S D = , 75380 = 9, 877279 
To the ſide— — ND = o, 31420 g 9, 497217 
So is radius — — — — — yo? =10,000000 
To the fine of the angle DSN = 24 38'= 9.619935 
Therefore to the place of the node &, 8 15% 45'20” 
Add the angle now found — — — 24 38 00 


The ſum is the helioc. place in the ecliptic 10 23 20 


"The next thing to be done is to find the place of the 
ſun, and conſequently of the earth in her orbit for the 
given time, which is calculated from the tables in the 


uſual method, as follows: | 
Mot. of the Sun Mot. of Perhilion | 
8 „„ . 8 SF. 
1741 9 21 158 — 3 8 13 30 
3 11 29 17 oo 2 30 
January 23 00 22 40 12 3 
Hours 6 14 47 
Minutes 11 27 
Mean motion 10 13 14 24 — 3 8 16 3 


Equation add 1228 10 13 14 24 
True place 10 14 22 3 7 4 58 23M. Anom 


The ſun's place being found in 14, 22, 0J”, the 
earth's place will be in the oppoſite part of the ecliptic, 
viz. in K 14% 22, 03”, at T. If therefore from this we 
ſubtract the comet's heliocentric place at H, we ſhall 
have the arch H T g 63, 40“, 4; DS T, the angle of 
commutation. And as the earth's mean anomaly is 7 8, 
4*, 58', 23”, the logarithm of the earth's diſtance ST 
will be 9,993947 : but SD is alſo known; therefore we 
can find the angle DTS, or elongation of the comet 
from the ſun, thus: As the ſum of the ſides ST +S D= 
1.74000 is to their difference ST —S D—0,23240, ſo is 


D+T 1 
the tangent of the ang. —, to the tangent of I their 


== 12%, 03. Hence 58 12%, 0 e, 


0JZ=TDS, and 58*—12*, 0J = 45˙ 57=S TD, or 
longitude of the comet from the ſun, which, added to the 
ſun's place at I, gives the geocentric longitude of the 
comet at L in ꝙ oo, 19'. And to find the geocentric 
latitude, or angle DT Q, we have this analogy 
As the fine of commutation TSD=64?, 00'=9,95 3650 
Is to the fine of elongation ST D=45*, 57 =9,856568 
So is the tang. of helioc. lat. DSQ=24?, 12'=9,652650 
To the tang. of the geoc. lat. DTQ=19*,46'=9,5 55568 
Having thus ſhewn the general affections of a comet's 
motion, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew the method of de- 
termining the length of their tails from obſervation. 
In order to this, let S (fig. 9.) repreſent the ſun, C 
the comet, T the earth, Ce the comet's tail, draw T, 
TC, SC, and Te touching the'end of the tail, and 
meeting the line SC produced in E. The place of the 
ſun and comet being known, the angle T CE is known 
(for TCE=STC+CST). Alſo the angle of devia- 
tion ECeis known from obſervation ; whence T Ce is 
known. Moreover, the angle C T is known alſo by 


| D 
difference 


| diſtance from 1; that is, in the points K, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. 


aſcent in the direction Ce, give the point D for the ch. 
met's place, when firſt the particle at e began to aſcend 
from the nucleus. | Ty 
Now the time in which the comet deſcribes any gi 
part of its orbit. D C, may be found from the theory, and 
conſequently the time of the aſcent of the tail of a comet 
from the nucleus to the extremity e. | 
Aſtronomers make ule of ſeveral methods for inveſti. 
garing the apparent place of a comet, one whereof is the 
_—_— They obſerve what two ſtars are directly one 
on one fide, and the other on the other; which is done 
by holding up a thread between the eye and the two 
ſtars, and extending it in ſuch a manner, as that it ſhall 
ſeem to croſs each ſtar . then they look out for two other 
ſtars in a like ſituation, that the comet may appear in a 
line drawn from one to the other, which are found as be- 
fore; then they extend a thread upon the celeſtial globe, 
from one of the two firſt ſtars to the other, and another 
thread from one of the laſt ſtars to the other : and the 
point on the globe where the threads croſs, is the ap- 
parent place of the comet at the time the obſervation was 
made. This they do daily, and ſo trace out its apparent 
courſe in the heavens, 
COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhibitingan 
idea of the motion of a comet about the ſun. 
The {ruCture and rationale of this inſtrument is. as 
follows: When the lid is taken off the box, the internal 
parts appear as in plate XLII. fg. 10. NO and QT are 
two elliptic wheels turning each other about the foci l 
and 8, by means of a cat- gut ſtring in a groove on their 
edges, croſſing at K. Theſe oval wheels are fixed on ar- 
bors or axes, which paſs through the ſame focus S and I in 
each; the oval NO is moved by the circular wheel I, 
fixed alſo upon the ſame axes, but above it upon the bar 
or long piece G V ; which wheel is itſelf moved by an- 
other equal wheel G, and that by an endleſs ſcrew turned 
by a winch on the outſide of the box, all which is evident 
in the figure. 

The perimeter of the oval QT, where it touches that 
of NO, will have a velocity always proportional to the 


The velocities will be as the lines I K, I 4, I 3, I2, II, 
&c. which we conſider as levers acting upon and moving 
the oval QT in thoſe points. Now if the ovals are ſuch 
that IK, istoSV, or IK, toIr, as 6 to 1, then will the 
7 K have ſix times the velocity turned by the lever 

K, as the point V will have when it has made £ a revo- 
lution, or is come under the point 8, where it is turned 
by the lever Is, than in the ſituation I'S. 

If we take SP =SK Is, und upon the point 5, 8,5, 
as foci, deſcribe the ellipſis P LIM, that will repreſent 
the orbit of the comet, or the figure of the groove on the 
lid of the box, in which a round braſs ball, repreſenting 
the comet, is made to flide along on a piece of wire, 
called the radius vector, fixed at one end into the top of 
the arbor at 8, where we. ſuppoſe the ſun to be, and is ac- 
cordingly repreſented by a ſilver plate at top. 

The place of the comet at P is called the perihelion, 
as being there neareſt the ſun; as I is its aphelion or 
point of greateſt diſtance. Since S P=SK, the velocity 
of the comet will be in the point P equal to that of the 
point K; and were the comet's aphelion at s, its velo- 
city then would be equal to that of the point V, when 


obſervation, Therefore, in the triangle T Ce, having 


under s, viz. fix times leſs than before; but ſince the 
, comet's 


c omet's aphelion is at I, and ſince the greater arch de- 
ſcribed in the ſame time myſt have a greater yelocity, 
the velocity of the. comet at I will be about x of that 
2 B ellipſis on the lid of the box be divided into 100 
parts, to ſhew the anomaly of the comet, and about the 
axis of the wheel G be placed a circle E E, divided into 
equal parts, repreſenting the years or riod of the comet, 
with a proper index pointing to the e diviſions, the in- 
ſtrument will ſnew the ſeveral particulars relating to 
the theory of elliptic motions, whether of a planet or 


met. 8 

©COMITIA, in Roman antiquity, it aſſetably of the 
ple, either in the comitium or campus-martius, for 

the election of magiſtrates, or conſulting” on the impor- 
tant affairs of the republic. 3 

COMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, a Parge hall in 
the forum, where the comitia were ordinarily held. 

COMMA, among/grammarians, a point or character 
marked thus (,) ſerving to denote a ſhort ſtop, and to 
divide the members of a-period.' © . | 

Different authors define and uſe this point fo different- 
ly, that it is difficult to aſcertain the precife uſe of it. 
1 he ordinary docttine concerning it, conveys no clear or 
diſtin idea of it; being thus, that it ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and ſuch diviſions of a period as 
are not neceſſarily joined together: ſome ſay indeed, that 
the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe members of a pe- 
riod, in each whereof is a verb and the nominative caſe 
of a verb. Thus, Tho' nothing ſo much gains upon 
the affections as an extempore eloquence, which we 
have conſtantly occaſion for, and ate obliged to practiſe 
every day, we very rarely meet with any who excel 
in it.“ | 5 nfm 

The comma is made uſe of to diſtinguiſh ſeveral nouns, 
ſubſtantives, adjectives, or verbs, not joined by à con- 
junction in the ſame member of a period: thus, Words, 
looks, geſture, and different tones of voice, are the means 
by which mankind communicate their thoughts to each 
other; or, A man never becomes agreeable in converſa- 
tion, but by ſtudying the taſte, reſpecting the character, 
conforming himſelf to the humour, &c. of thoſe he con- 
verſes with.” 2 enges T1 

But the comma is omitted when thoſe words are united 
by a conjunction; as, Good humour and good ſenſe ſel- 
dom fail ro make a man agreeable in converſation.” 

Comma, in muſic, an interval equal to the difference 
of the tone major and minor, and expreſſed by the ratio 
81 : 80. See the articles INTERVAL and Tone. 

COMMAND, in the royal navy, implies the rank and 
power of an officer who has the management of a ſhip of 
war under twenty guns, called a floop, alſo that of a 
armed ſhip or bomb- veſſel, whence 8 

COMMANDER' is an officer who governs a ſloop of 
war, armed ſhip, or bomb ketch, and who has the rank 
of major in the army.” | 

COMMANDING GrovnwD, in the military art, an 
eminence overlooking any poſt or ſtrong place. 

A commanding ground is of three kinds: firſt, a front 
ground, being an height, oppoſite to the face of ſome 
poſt, which plays upon its front. Secondly, a reverſe 
ground, being an eminence that can play upon the back 
of any poſt. Thirdly, an enfilade commanding ground, 
or curtain commanding ground, being an eminence that, 
with its ſhot, can ſcour all the length of a ſtraight line. 
 COMMANDMENT, in a legal ſenſe, is uſed vari- 
ouſly: ſometimes it is taken for the commandment of 
the king; as when, upon his own motion, and from his 
own mouth, he orders any perſon to priſon. Sometimes 
it is uſed for the commandment of the juſtices : this com- 
mandment is either abſolute, or ordinary: abſolute is 
when a juſtice commits a perſon to priſon for contempt, 
Ke. upon his own authority, as a puniſhment : ordinary 
is where a juftice commits a perſon rather for ſafe cuſtody 
than for puniſnment; the perſon thus committed by or- 


dinary commandment is bailable. In another ſenſe of | 


the word, magiſtrates may command others to aſſiſt them 
in the execution of their offices, in order to keep the 
hw peace, &c. LET 


MMANDMENT is likewiſe nſed for the offence of a |' 


| meaſures them both. | dun | 


| ſorts, | 


| act, as theft, murder, or the like. To command any one 
to commit burglary, is felony excluded clergy; and he 
who commands the doing any act that is unlawful, is ac- 
ceſſary to it and all the conſequences thereof, if executed 
in the fame manner as commanded; though not where 
it varies, or where the commander revokes the command. 
In treſpaſſes, &c. a maſtet ſhall he charged with the acts 
of his fervant done by his command: however, ſervants 
ſhall not be excuſed for committing any crime when th 
act by command of their maſters, who have no ſuch 

wer over them as to enforce ſuch commandments, 
The commands of infants or feme- coverts are void. 
 COMMANDRY, a ſort of benefice, or certain reve- 
nue, bel6nging to a military order, and eonferred*orr an- 
cient knights, who had done ſervices to'the order, as the 
commandries of Malta. n gaz! 

COMMENDAM, in the eccleſiaſtical law, the truſt 
or adminiſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given 
either to a layman, to hold; by way of depoſitum, for ſix 
months, in order to repairs, &c. or to an eceleſiaſtic, or 
beneficed perſon, to perform the paſtoral duties thereof, 
— once the benefice is provided with a regular incum- 

nt. | 

COMMENSURABLE, -among geometricians, an 
appellation given to ſuch quantities as are meaſured by 
one and the ſame common meaſure : thus if the line 

A rah a be equal to 8, and the 
line BJ]—|—|—]—| 5 equal to 4 inches, theſe two lines 
will be commenſurable, ſince the ſame common meaſure 2 


 CommEnsURABLE NumBrRs, whether integers or 
fractions, are ſuch as ean be meaſured or divided by ſome 
other number, without any remainder : ſuch are 12 
and 18, as being meaſured by 6 or 3. 
 COMMENSURABLE in Power is ſaid of right lines when 
their ſquares are meaſured by one and the ſame ſpace or 
ſuperficies. | 
' COMMENSURABLE SURDs, thoſe that being reduced 
to their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of 
their kind, and are therefore as a rational quantity to a 
rational one. Mer 
COMMENTARY, or CommEnrT, in matters of li- 
terature, an illuſtration of the difficult or obſcure paſſages 
of an author. | | 
\ COMMENTARY, or COMMENT ARIES, likewiſe denotes 
a kind of hiſtory or memoirs of certain tranſactions, 
wherein the author had a confiderable hand: ſuch are the 
Commentaries of Czſar. 1 
COMMERCE, a term uſed for the buying, ſelling, 
or bartering of all manner of commodities, in order to 
profit by the ſame, 13 ; 
COMMINATORY, an appellation given to what- 
ever threatens puniſhment, or ſome penalty: ' ſuch is 
that part of a felon's ſentence of baniſhment, which 
makes it death if he return before a certain time. 
COMMINUTION denotes the breaking, or rather 
grinding, a body into very ſmall particles. 
COMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, an officer 
of the biſhop, who exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction in places 
of a dioceſe fo far from the . ſee, that the chan- 
cellor cannot call the people to the biſhop's principal 


conſiſtory court, without giving them too much incon- 
Veniency, Hake 8 ITE VELOLLI 
CoMMISSARY, in a military ſenſe, is of three 
COMMISSARY General of the Muſters, an officer ap- 
pointed to muſter the army as often as the general thinks 
proper, in order to know the ſtrength of each regiment 
and company, to receive and inſpect the muſter-rolls, 
and to keep an exact ſtate of the ſtrength of the army. + 
| © 'COMMIB8ARY General of Stores, an officer in the artil- 
lery, who has the charge of all the ſtores, for which he is 
accountable to the office of ordnance. ! 
ComnnmlssAR Y General of Proviſions, an officer who has 
the. inſpection of the bread and proviſions of the army. 
COMMͤISSION, in common law, the warrant or 
letters- patent which all perſons, exereiſing juriſdiction, 
have to empower them to hear or determine any cauſe or 
ſuit; as the commiſſion of the judges, &c. | 


_ perſon that wills or orders another to do ſome unlawful 
39 : 


| 


COMMISSIONER #f the Navy. See the article 
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COM 


| CommissIONER, a perſon authorized by commiſſion, | 
letters · patent, or other lawful warrant, to examine any 
matters, or execute any public office, c. 

COMMISSURE, in architeRure, &c. the joint of two 
ſtones, or the application of the ſide of one to that of the 
other. | 

COMMITMENT, in law, the ſending of a perſon, | 
charged with ſome crime, to priſon, by warrant, or 
order. 

COMMITTEE, one or more perſons to whom the 
conſideration or ordering of a matter is referred, either 
by ſome court, or by the conſent of parties, to whom it 
belongs. 

CoMMITTEE 
members appointed by the houſe for the examination of a 
=_ making report of an inquiry, proceſs of. the houſe, 


0. 

COMMODITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes all ſorts 
of wares and merchandiſes whatſoever, that a perſon deals 
or trades in, 

Staple CommoniITIEs, ſuch wares and merchandiſes as 
are commonly and readily ſold in a market, or exported 
abroad ; being, for the moſt part, the proper produce or 
manufacture of the country. 

COMMODORE, in the royal navy, an officer who 
commands a fleet or ſquadron of ſhips of war, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by wearing a broad pendant, i. e. a ſmall 
red flag which tapers to a point: the office of commodore 
is only inveſted in a captain of the navy for a certain 
time, during which he has the rank of brigadier-general, 
of which, at the expiration of ſuch office, he is deprived. 
In time of war theſe officers, who are always captains in 
the navy, are directed to ſuperintend the operations of a 
ſquadron by their ſeniority or ſuperior abilities; but in 
peace, their abilities are rarely queſtioned, provided they 
have ſufficient intereſt. 

COMMON, ſomething that belongs to all alike, in 
contradiſtinction to proper, peculiar, &c. Thus the 
earth is ſaid to be our common mother. 

Common Law, that body of rules received as law in 
England, before any ſtatute was enacted in parliament to 
alter the ſame. 

Common-PLace Book, Adverſaria, among the learn- 
ed, denotes a regiſter of what things occur worthy to be 
noted in the courſe of a man's ſtudy, ſo diſpoſed, as that 
among a number of ſubjects, wy one may be eafily 
found. Several perſons have their ſeveral methods of or- 
dering them ; but that which is beſt recommended, is 
Mr. Locke's method, which' he has publiſhed in a letter 

to Mr. Toiſnard, determined thereto by the great conve- 
niency and advantage he had found from it jn twenty 
years experience. | 
Dr. Felton, in his Introduction to the Claſſics, ridi- 
cules the practice of common-placing, with more wit, 
however, we think, than argument; for if a common- 
place book be well contrived, if the paſſages taken down 
are diſperſed in a regular manner, the expedient muſt 
certainly be of great ſervice, Few readers are capable of 
remembering all the beautiful ſentiments and reflections 
that are to be met with in an author; a common-place 
book, therefore, is a repoſitory, where fine obſervations 
upon all ſubjects are ſo ama that the reader may have 
recourſe to them on all occaſions. | | 

ComMmoNn-PLEASs is one of the king's courts now held 
conſtantly in Weſtminſter-Hall, but anciently was 
moveable. | 

Common, in law, that ſoil, the uſe of which is com- 

mon to this or that town or lordſhip. 

Common PRAYER is the liturgy in the church 
England. | 

Common, in grammar, denotes the gender of nouns 

which are equally applicable to both ſexes : thus parens, 

a parent, is of the common gender. of 

Common, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, 

or the like, which belongs equally to two figures. 

COMMONS, or Houſe of Commons, a denomina- 


tion given to the lower houſe of parliament. See Par-' 


LIAMENT. 5 
Commons, or COMMONALTY, likewiſe ſignifies the 


the article REPUBLIC. 
any thing. 
of imparting ſomething to another. 


one thing with another, or the | 
another: thus a gallery is a communication between to 


11 


imparting the attributes 


7 Parliament, à certain number of | 
b 


COM 


' COMMON WEALTH, the ſame with republic Sew 


COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion in the parts ox 
the 28 
connection of 
from one place to 


COMMUNICATION, in a general ſenſe, 


ComMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the 


ents. \ | | A 
CoMMUNICATION of Idioms, in theology, the act gf 
of one of the natures in Jeſus 
7 to * other. 1 
t is by this communication that we ſay, God ſuffereg 
and died, &c. which, ſtritly ſpeaking, dg underfiogd 
of the human nature; and is wholly founded on 
union of the two natures in the perſon of Chriſt. 
The Lutherans carry the communication of idioms 
far as to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine 
nature, and by reaſon of his divine perſon, but alſo, 
really and properly, in his humanity, immortal, in. 
m_— &c. 1 "7 iNN 
OMMUNICATION of Motion, in philoſophy, is 
action of a movin beh. whereby a — 2 2 — 
in motion, or a body already in motion is accelerated. 
The Laws of Communication of Motion. Sir Iſaac New. 
ton demonſtrates, that action and re- action are equal and 
oppoſite ; ſo that one body ſtriking againſt another, and 
thereby occaſioning a change in its motion, does in jtfelf 
undergo the ſame change in its own motion, the; con. 


ws way. 5 | 8 1 
ence a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another 
at reſt, the i uf as much of its motion as it com. 
municates to the other, and they will proceed with the 


ſame velocity as if grown into one maſs. 


Therefore, if the body in motion be triple that atteſt; 
againſt which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part of its 
motion; and whereas, before it would run over, (v. g.) 
line of 20 feet, in a given time, it will now only run 
2 153 that is, it will loſe, a fourth part of its ye. 
ocity. | 2 

If a moving body ſtrike another already in motion, the 
firſt will augment the velocity of the latter, but will loſe 
— of its motion than if the latter had been abſolutely at 
reſt. 

Thus, v. g. if a body in motion be triple of anothet u 
reſt, and ſtrike en it with 32 degrees of motion, it 
will communicate 8 degrees of its motion to the other, 
and retain 24 to itſelf, If the other had already 4 de- 
grees of motion, the firſt would only communicate 5, and 
retain 27; ſince thoſe 5 were ſufficient, in regard to the 
inequality of the bodies, to make them proceed with equil 
velocity. 9 At Heir 

* the ſame manner may be determined the other 
laws of communication in bodies perfectly hard, and yoid 
of all elaſticity. But all hard bodies, that we know ol, 
have an elaſtic power, and the laws are different and 
much more intricate in elaſtic bodies. „Alu 

If a body happen to decline out of the way, When 
moved by another, ſo as to leave a free paſſage to the 
body by which it was moved; yet that will only procted 
with the velocity which it had after its communication 
with the other, not with that it had before. It being 2 
rule that every thing endeavours. to perſevere, not in the 
ſtate wherein it was formerly, but in that wherein it was 
at that juncture: therefore, a body that has already loſt 
put of its motion by its meeting with another, may fi 

oſe more by a ſecond and a third, ſo as at length to be- 
come perfectly at reſt. | 
Hence, firſt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies 
move in a right line with the ſame velocity, the 
muſt preſerve its motion longer than the ſmaller ; for the 
motions of bodies are as their maſſes, but each communt 
cates of its motion to the circumjacent bodies which 
touch the ſurface ; the largeſt body therefore, though if 
has more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet, having lels in 
proportion to its maſs or quantity of e Won/bs 
ſmaller, will loſe a leſs portion of its velocity every mo- 
ment than the ſmaller. | 2254 U gal! 
two feet eveſj 
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whole body of the people under the degree of a baron, 


whether knights, gentlemen, burgeſles, yeomen, & c. 


| As for example, ſuppoſe a cube A to be 


way, and another B, one foot, the ſurfaces here wil b. 
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to 1 ö 
dolles move with the ſame velocity, the cube A will 


have 8 times as much motion as the cube B, the quan- 
tity of motion ever being as the quantity of matter; that 
each of them therefore may become quieſcent at the ſame 
time, the cube A muſt loſe 8 times as much motion as 
the cube B; but that is impoſſible; becauſe, as their 
ſurfaces are to each other as 4 to 1, the bodies againſt 
which they ſtrike will be only as 4 to 1. Therefore, 
when the cube B is become perfectly quieſcent, A will re- 
tain half its motion. | 

Hence, ſecondly, we ſee the reaſon, why any long 
body, as a dart thrown longwiſe, continues its motion 
longer than when thrown tranſverſely, it meeting fewer 
bodies in the way to communicate its motion to in the 
one caſe than in the other. 

Hence alſo, thirdly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly 
within itſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to 


the ambient bodies, it muſt continue its motion a long 


time: thus, a ſmooth braſs ball of half a foot diameter, 
placed on a ſlender ſmooth axis, with a very weak 
impulſe is found to revolve for the ſpace of 3 or 4 
hours. | | 

Bridge of COMMUNICATION. See the article Bx1DGE. 

Lines of COMMUNICATION, in military matters, 
trenches made to continue and. preſerve a ſafe. correſ- 
pondence between two forts or poſts ; or at a ſiege, be- 
tween 0 approaches, that they may relieve one an- 
other. ; 

COMMUNION, in matters of religion, the being 
united in doctrine and diſcipline ; in which ſenſe of the 
word, different churches are ſaid to hold communion with 
each other. 

COMMUNION is alſo uſed for the act of communi- 
cating in the ſacrament of the euchariſt, or the Lord's- 
ſupper. | 

— in the liturgy of the church of 
England, the office for the adminiſtration of the holy ſa- 
crament, extracted from ſeveral ancient liturgies, as thoſe 
of St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, &c. 

CommunNion-T ABLE, that whereon the elements of 
bread and wine, uſed in communicating, or partaking of 
the Holy Sacrament, are placed. 

COMMUNITY, a ſociety of men living in the ſame 


place, under the ſame laws, the ſame regulations, and the 
ſame cuſtoms. 


COMMUTATION, in aſtronomy. The angle of 
commutation 1s the diſtance between the ſun's true place 
ſeen from the earth, and the place of a planet, reduced 
to the ecliptic, It is found by ſubtracting the ſun's true 
place from the heliocentric place of the planet. See He- 
locentric PLACE. 

CoMMUTATION, in law, the change of a penalty or 
puniſhment from a greater to a leſs; as when death is 
commuted for baniſhment, &c. 

COMPACT, in phyſiology, is ſaid of bodies which 
are of a cloſe, denſe, and heavy texture, with few pores, 
and they very ſmall. | 

ComPaACT is alſo the name of a famous bull confirmed 
by pope Paul IV. by virtue of which cardinals are re- 
ſtricted to confer benefices in their natural ſtate ; that is, 
regular benefices on regulars, &c. 

COMPANY, in general, denotes a number of people 
met together in the ſame place, and about the ſame de- 
lien, ith reſpect, however, to matters of pleaſure or 
averſion, inſtead of company, we make uſe of the terms 
party, or match. | | 

OMPANY, in a commercial ſenſe, is a ſociety of mer- 
chants, mechanics, or other traders, joined together in 
one common intereſt, . 

Company, in military affairs, a ſmall bod 
1 by a captain, who has under him ali 
and en ign. | 
The number of centinels, or private ſoldiers in a com- 
pany, may be from 50 to 80; and a battalion conſiſts of 
tirteen ſuch companies, one of which is always grena- 
ers, and poſted on the right: next them ſtand the eldeſt 
ampany, and on the left the ſecond company; the 
oungelt one being always poſted in the center. 

Companies not incorporated: into regiments are called 
regulars, or independem companies. 
I 


of foot, 
eutenant 


but their maſſes as 8 to 1. If therefore thoſe 
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Rule of Company, in arithmetic, the ſame with fel- 
lowſhip. See FEi1.0wsnip. 

COMPARATES, Comparata, among logicians, de- 
note the terms of a compariſon, or the ſudjects com- 
pared to each other. See the article Compar180n. 

COMPARATIVE, in general, denotes ſomething 
that is compared to another. Thus, 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, is that branch of anato- 
on which conſiders the ſecondary objects, or the bodies 
of other animals; ſerving for the more accurate diſtinc- 
tions of ſeveral parts, — ſupplying the defect of human 
ſubjects. | | ; 

It is otherwiſe called the anatomy of beafts, and ſome- 
times zootomy; and ſtands in contradiſtinction to hu- 
man anatomy, or that branch of the art which conſiders 
the human body, the primary obje& of anatomy, See 
ANATOMY. | 

CoMPARATIVE DEGREE, among grammarians, that 
between the poſitive and ſuperlative degrees, expreſſing 
— particular quality above or beneath the level of an- 
other. 

COMPARISON, in a general ſenſe, the conſidera- 
tion of the relation between two perſons or things, when 
oppoſed and ſet againſt each other, by which we jud 
of their agreement or difference, and find out wherein the 
one has the advantage of the other. 

COMPARISON of Ideas, among logicians, that opera- 
tion of the mind whereby it compares its ideas one with 
another, in regard of extent, degree, time, place, or any 
other circumſtance, and is the ground of relations. This 
is a 1 which the brutes ſeem not to have in any great 
degree. See IDEA and RELATION. 

OMPARISON, in grammar, the inflection of the com- 
parative degree. See the article COMPARATIVE. 

COMPARISON, in rhetoric, a figure that illuſtrates 
and ſets off one thing, by reſembling and comparing it 
with another, to which it bears a manifeſt relation and 
reſemblance, as the following figure in Shakeſpear. 


© She never told her love, 

«© But let Concealment, like a worm in th' bud, 

«© Feed on her-damaſk cheek : She pined in thought, 
And fat, like Patience on a monument, 

« Smiling at Grief,” 


COMPARTITION, in architecture, denotes the uſe- 
ful and graceful diſpoſition of the whole ground-plot of 


an edifice, into rooms of office, and of reception or enter- 
tainment. 


COMPARTMENT, or CoMPARTIMENT, in gene- 
ral, is a deſign compoſed of ſeveral different figures, diſ- 
poſed with ſymmetry, to adorn a parterre, a calling, &c. 

A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an arrangement 
of them, of different colours, and varniſhed for the de- 
coration of a building. Compartments, in gardening, 
are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, walks, &c. dif- 
pofed in the moſt advantageous manner that the ground 
will admit of. Compartments, in heraldry, are other- 
wiſe called partitions. See the article PARTITION, 

COMPASS, or Mariners Comryass, an inſtrument 
whereby the ſhip's courſe is determined. 

This inſtrument, which is a repreſentation of the ho- 
rizon, is a circle divided into 32 equal parts, by right 
lines drawn from the center to the circumference, called 
points, or rumbs, being alſo divided into 360 equal parts, 
or degrees; and conſequently the diftance between, or 
angle formed by, any two rumbs, is equal to 11?, 15 
The four principal of theſe rumbs are called the cardinal 
points, and take their names from the places to which 
they tend, viz. that which extends itſelf under the meri- 
dian, pointing towards the north, is called north ; and its 
oppoſite one, pointing towards the ſouth, is called ſouth ; 
that which is towards the right-hand, the face being di- 
reed north, is termed eaſt; and its oppoſite, weſt. The 
names of the others are compounded of thoſe, according 
to their ſituation. Den | 
The compaſs being of the utmoft conſequence to 
navigation, it is reaſonable to expect that the greateſt at- 
tention ſhould be uſed in its conſtruction, and every at- 
tempt to improve it. carefully. examined, and, if proper, 


adopted. But ſo careleſs are the generality of commanders 
of this moſt uſeful inſtrument, that almoſt all the com- 


paſſes 


hard, or if one end be hardened up higher than the other, 
when they come to be put together, in fixing them to the 
card, that end which is hardeſt will-deſtroy much of the 
virtue of the other; by which means the hardeſt end 
will have the moſt power in ditecting the card, and con- 
ſequently make it vary toward its own direction: and, as 
the wires are diſpoſed in the form 'of a lozenge, theſe 
cards can have but little force, ſo that they will often, 
when drawn aſide, ſtand at the diſtance of ſeveral degrees 
on either fide the point from whence they are drawn : for 
all magnetical bodies receive an additional ſtrength by 
being placed in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, 
and act proportionably leſs vigorouſly when turned out 
of it : wherefore, when theſe kind of needles are drawn 
aſide from their true point, two of the parallel ſides of 
the lozenge will conſpire, more directly than before, with 
the earth's magnetiſm ; and the other two will be leſs in 
that direction: by which means the two ſides will very 
much impede its return; and the two latter will have that 
impediment to overcome, as well as the friction, by their 
own force alone. 40h, 
To remove thefe inconveniencies, ſome needles are 
made of one piece of ſteel, of a ſpring temper, and broad 
towards the ends, but tapering towards the middle, where 
a hole is made to receive the cap. At the ends they ter- 
minate in an angle, greater or leſs, according to the ſkil] 
or fancy of the workman. Theſe needles, though, inh- 
nitely preferable to the other, are, however, far .from 
being perfect; for every needle of this form hath fix poles 
inſtead of two, one at each end, two where it becomes 
tapering, and two at the hole in the middle: this is owing 
to their ſhape; for the middle part being very flender, it 
has not ſubſtance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream 
quite through, from one end to the other: all theſe poles 
appear very diſtinctly, when-examined with a glaſs that 
is ſprinkled over with magnetic ſand. This circumſtance, 
however, does not hinder the needle from pointing true; 
but as it has leſs force to move the card than when the 
magnetic ſtream moves in large curves from one end to 
the other, it is:certaialy an imperfection. 

Theſe inconvenienci-sinduced the ingenious Dr. Knight 
to contrive a new ſea-campaſs, which is now uſed on 
board all the ſhips of war. The needle in this inſtru- 
ment is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the ends; and con- 
ſequently has only two poles, though about the hole in 
the middle, the curves are a little confuſed. Needles of 
this conſtruction, after vibrating a long time, will al- 
ways point exactly in the ſame direction; and if drawn 
ever ſo little on one fide, will return to it again, without 
any ſenſible difference. We may therefore conclude, 
that a regular parallelopiped is the beſt form for a needle, 
as well as the fimpleſt, the holes for the caps being as 
ſmall as poſſi ble. 

And as the weight ſhould be removed to the greateſt 
diſtance from the center of motion, a circle of brafs, of 
the ſame diameter of the card, may be added, which will 
ſerve alſo to ſupport the card, which may then be made of 
thin paper, without any thing to ſtiffen it. This ring 
being fixed below the card, and the needle above it, the 
center of gravity is placed low enough to admit of the 
cap being put under the needle, whereby the hole in the 
needle becomes unneceſſary. | 

In order to render the above inftruftions more plain 
and eaſy. to be underſtood, we have: given a view of the 
ſeveral parts (plate X XXVII.) where fig. 1 3. is the card, 
with the needle; K L, and its cap M, fixed upon it, being 

one third of the diameter of the real card. 0 


— 


| which is faſtened to the croſs by means of dove-tails a 
the points C D, that ſlide in the grooves; ſo that whe 
the index is turned about, the end E will deſcribe a 
ellipſis, which is the uſe of theſe compaſſes. 


ö 


only meet. 


the ſhaft of a plane, cleft at top, as far as half its length: 
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crayon. D, the ſtem, is filed into an octagon, . 
may be the more eaſily unſcrewed. TA | 

- om Cour Ass. See the article AziMuTa Com. 
þajs. | 

ComPeass Dias, are ſmall horizontal dials, fitted in 
braſs or ſilver boxes, for the pocket, to ſhew the hour of 
the day, by the direQion of a needle, that indicates 
to place them right, by turning, the dial about till the cock 
or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle, and point to the 
northward: but theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of 
the variations of the needle itſelf. | | 

Courass-Saw. See the article Saw. 

| COMPASSES, or Pair of CoMPAssEs, a 
my inſtrument for deſcribing circles, meaſuring figures, 
The principal perfection of this, as of all other com. 
paſſes, conſiſts in the eafy and uniform opening and 
ſhutting of their legs; one of which may be taken out in 
order to make room for others.” 

There are now ufed compaſſes of various kinds and 
contrivances, accommodated to the various uſes they are 
WINS for ; „ | a 

OMPASSES of three Legs are, ſetting aſide the exe 
of a leg, of * — with he — ns. 
heir uſe being to take three points at once, and ſo t 
form triangles; to lay down three poſitions of a map, to 
be copied at once, &c. 4.4 re 

Beam Cour Ass Es conſiſt of a long branch, or beim, 
carrying two braſs curſors, the one fixed at one end, the 
other ſliding along the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it on 
occaſion. | 5. 

To the curſors may be ſcrewed points of any kind, 
whether ſteel, for pencils, or the like. It is uſed to dray 
large circles, to take great extents, &c. 

Caliber ComPASSES. See CALIBER, 

Clockmaker's COMPASSES are joined like the common 
compaſſes, with a quadrant, or bow, like the ſpring 
compaſſes; only of different uſe, ſerving here to ke 
the inſtrument firm at any opening. They ate made 
very ſtrong, with the points of their legs of well ten- 
pered ſteel, as being uſed to draw lines on paſte=board ot 
copper. 

Cylindrical and Spherical ComPaAsSEs, conſiſt of four 
branches, joined in a center, two of which are circulz, 
and two flat, a little bent on the ends: their uſe is to 
take the diameter, thickneſs, or caliber, of round or q- 
lindric bodies; ſuch as cannons, pipes, &c. 

For the method of uſing them, fee the article Cann 
Compaſſes. | | | = 

Elliptic Come Ass Es conſiſt of a croſs A BGH, (plat 
XLII. fig. 11.) with grooves in it, and an index CE, 


4 


German COMPASSES have their legs a little bent out- 
wards, towards the top; ſo that when ſhut, the point 


idary's ComMPpassEs are a piece of wood, in form d 


with this they meaſure the angles, &c. of jewels and pi 
cious ſtones, as they cut them. 

There is in the cleft a little braſs rule, faſtened there 
one end by a pin; but ſo that it may be moved in the mar 
ner of a braſs level: with this kind of ſquare they tl 
the angles of the ſtones, laying them on the ſhaft as tif 
cut them. 

Proportional CompassEs are ſuch as have two leg 
but four points, which, when opened, are like a crols, 
not having the joint at the end of the legs like comm 
compaſles : ſome of theſe have fixed joints, others mo” 
able ones; upon the legs of the latter of which are dra 


Fig. 14, is A perſpedtive: view of the backſide of the 


the lines of chords, fines, tangents, Se. 
; Their uſe is to divide lines and eiretes into equal pale 
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or to perform the operations of the ſector at one opening 


hem. 
* — Cour Assks, or DrvipeRs, thoſe with an arch- 


. which by its ſpring opens the legs; the opening 
being directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, 
and Jet through the other, worked with a nut. Theſe 
compaſſes are made of hardened ſteel. bb 
Triſecting COMPASSES conſiſt of two central rules, and 
an arch of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its 
radius, which is faſtened with one of the central rules, 
like the two legs of a ſector, that the central rule may 
be carried through all the points of the circumference of 
the arch. The radius and rule ſhould be as thin as poſh- 
ble; and the rule faſtened to the radius ſhould be ham- 
mered cold, to attain the greater elaſticity z and the 


breadth of the central rule ſhould be triple that of the | 


radius: there muſt be alſo a groove in this rule, with a 
dove-tail, faſtened on it for its motion, and a hole in the 
center of each rule. The uſe of this inſtrument is to fa- 
cilitate the triſection of angles geometrically : and it is 
ſaid to have been invented by M. Tarragen for that pur- 


e. 

Turn up Cour AssESs. The body of this inſtrument is 
like the common compaſſes; but towards the bottom of 
the legs, without ſide, are added two other points, be- 
ſides the uſual ones: the one whereof carry a drawing 
pen · point, the other a port- crayon, both adjuſted ſo as to 
turn round, and ſo be in the way of uſe, or out of it, 
as occaſion requires. Theſe compaſſes have been con- 
trived in order to ſave the trouble of changing the 

oints. | 
, COMPENDIUM, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the ſame with epitome, or abridgement. See 
ABRIDGMENT. | 

COMPENSATION, in a general ſenſe, an action 
whereby any thing is admitted as an equivalent to an- 
other. 

ComPENSATION, in the civil law, a fort of right, 
whereby a debtor, ſued by his creditor for the payment 
of a debt, demands that the debt may be compenſated 
with what is owing him by the creditor, which in that 
caſe is equivalent to payment, | 

COMPLAINANT, in law, the ſame with plaintiff, 
See the article PLAINTIFF. | 

COMPLEMENT, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of a 
ſtar from the zenith; or the arch comprehended be- 
tween the place of the ſtar above the horizon and the 
zenith, 

CoMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of 90, after any certain arch has 
been taken away from it. Thus, if the arch taken away 
be 40®, its complement is 50; becauſe 50 4 40=90o. 
The fine of the complement of an arch is called the co- 
ſine, and that of the tangent, the co-tangent, &c. 

COMPLEMENT of the Courſe, in navigation, is the 
number of points the courſe wants of go®, or eight 
points, viz. of a quarter of the compaſs. See the article 
CouRsE. | 

CoMPLEMENT of the Curtin, in fortification, is that 
part of it which makes the demigorge. See the articles 
Curtin and DEMIGORGE. 

CoMPLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the remainder 
of the line of defence, after the angle of the flank is taken 
off, See the articles ANGLE and DEFENCE. 

CoMPLEMENTS in a Parallelogram, are the two ſmaller 
parallelograms GAE, F CE, (plate XLII. fig. 12.) made 
by drawing two right lines GE, and F E, through the 

oint E, in the diagonal; and parallel to the ſides AB, 

C, of a parallelogram AB CD. | 

COMPLEX Ideas, in logic, are ſuch as are com- 
pounded of ſeveral ſimple ones. See the articles TERM 
and IDEA. | 

ComeLEx Propoſition is either that which has at leaſt 
one of its terms complex, or ſuch as contains ſeveral 
members, as caſual propoſitions : or it is ſeveral ideas 
offering themſelves to our thoughts at once, whereby we 
are led to affirm the ſame thing of different objects, or 
different things of the fame object. Thus, God is infi- 
nitely wiſe, and infinitely powerful. In like manner, in the 
Propoſition, Neither kings nor people are exempt from death. 
4 CoMPLex Term, in logic, is that which requires more 
39 
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than one word to ſignify one thing; or where one word 
implies ſeveral things, 

Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, 
ſuch is the ſecond emperor of Rome; for it excites in 
our mind only the idea of one man, viz. Auguſtus, 

Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words ; ſo 
when we ſay an army, a foreſt, we mean a multitude of 
men, or trees; and almoſt all our moral ideas, as well as 
many of our natural ones, are expreſſed in this manner; 
religion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, include a variety 
of ideas in each term. 

There are other terms which are complex both in words 
and ſenſe ; ſo when we ſay, a fierce dog, or a pious man, 
it excites an idea, not only of thoſe two creatures, but of 
their peculiar characters alſo. 

Among the terms that are complex in ſenſe, but not in 
words, we may reckon thoſe fimple terms which contain 
a primary and a ſecondary idea in them; as when we 
hear our neighbour ſpeak that which is not true, we ſay 
to him, this is not true, or this is falſe, we only convey to 
him the naked idea of his error; this is the primary idea: 
but if we ſay it is a lye, the word lye carries alſo a ſe- 
condary idea in it, for it implies both the falſhood of the 
ſpeech, and our reproach and cenſure of the ſpeaker. On 
the other hand, if we ſay it is a miſtake, this carries alſo 
a ſecondary idea with it; for it not only refers to the 
falſhood of his ſpeech, but includes our tenderneſs and 
civility to him at the ſame time. Another inſtance ma 
be this ; when we uſe the word inceſt, adultery, and 
murder, we convey to another not only the primary idea 
of thoſe actions, but we include alſo the ſecondary idea 
of their unlawfulneſs, and our abhorrence of them. 

COMPLEXION, Complexio, among phyſicians, the 
temperament, habitude, and natural. diſpoſition of the 
body, but more often the colour of the face and ſkin. 

CoMPLEXION, in metaphyſics, the union or coalition 


of ſeveral things different from each other, either really 
or imaginary. 


| COMPLEXUS, in anatomy, a broad and pretty long 


muſcle, lying along the back-part and ſide of the neck: 
it is fixed below to the vertebrz of the neck, and above 
to the upper tranſverſe line of the os occipitis. There is 
one of theſe on each ſide; and both acting togther, they 
pull the head directly backwards; whereas, if o:!ly one 
acts, it draws the head obliquely back. 

ComPLExus MinoR, in anatomy, à narrow, long, 
and flender muſcle, lying along the inſide of the neck, 
and otherwiſe called maſtoidzus lateralis. See the article 
MusCLEs. 

COMPLICATION, in gegeral, denotes the blend- 
ing, or rather interweaving, of ſeveral different things 
together: thus a perſon afflicted with ſeveral diſorders at 
the ſame time, is ſaid to labour under a complication of 
diſeaſes. 

COMPONED, Comroxe, or Gogo, in heraldry, 
is ſaid of a bordure made up of angular parts, or che- 
quers, of two different colours. 

COMPOSITE, in general, denotes ſomething com- 
8 or made up of ſeveral others united together. 

us, 

ComMposITE NUMBERS are ſuch as can be meaſured 
exactly by a number exceeding unity; as 6 by 2 or 3, or 
IO by 5, &c. ſo that 4 is the loweſt compoſite number. 
Compoſite numbers, between themſelves, are thoſe which 
have ſome common meaſure belides unity ; as 12 and 15, 
as being both meaſured by 3. IT. 
CourosirE ORDER, in architecture, the laſt of the 
five orders of columns; ſo called becauſe its capital is 
compoſed out of thoſe of the other columns, borrowing a 
quarter-round from the FTuſcan and Doric, a row of 
leaves from the Corinthian, and volutes from the lonic. 
[ts corniche has ſimple modillions or dentils. It is alſo 


called the Roman or Italic order, as having been invent- 
ed by the Romans. By moſt authors it is ranked after 


the Corinthian, either as being the next richeſt, or the 


laſt invented. 

Scamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make the co- 
lumn of this order nineteen modules and a half, being 
leſs by half a module than that of the Corinthian, as in 
effect the order is leſs delicate than the Corinthian, 


Vignola makes it twenty, which is the ſame with that of 
6B his 
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his Corinthian : but Serlio, who firſt formed it into an; ComPosITION, in commerce, à contract 


order, by giving it a proper entablature and baſe, and af- 
ter him M. Perrault, raiſe it ſtill higher than the Cotin- 
thian. See plate XLIII. | 

M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, makes a diſtinction be- 
tween the compoſite and compoſed order. The latter, 
he ſays, is any compoſition, whoſe parts and ornaments 
are extraordinary and unuſual ; but have, withal, ſome- 
what of beauty, both on account of their novelty, and in 
reſpe& of the manner or genius of the architect: ſo that 
a compoſed order is an arbitrary, humorous compolition, 
whether regular, or irregular, 

For the parts of this order, ſee the articles BAsE, Ca- 
PITAL, CoLumn, ENTABLATURE, FRIEZE, PEDES-: 
TAL, &c. 

COMPOSITION, Compoſitio, in a general ſenſe, the 
uniting or putting together ſeveral things, ſo as to form 
one whole, called a compound. 

ComPosITION of Ideas, an act of the mind, whereby it 
unites ſeveral ſimple ideas into one conception, or com- 
plex idea, 

When we are provided with a ſufficient ſtock of ſimple 
ideas, and have, by habit and uſe, rendered them familiar 
to our minds, they become the component parts of other 
ideas, ſtill more complicated; and form, what we may 
call, a ſecond order of compound notions. This proceſs, 
as is evident, may be continued to any degree of compoſi 
tion we pleaſe, mounting from one ſtage to another, and 
enlerging the number of combinations, | 
Courosiriox, in grammar, the joining of two words 
together; or prefixing a particle to another word, to 
augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignification. See 
the article Wok. 

ComMPposITION, in logic, a method of reaſoning, 
whereby we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident 
truth, to other particular and fingular ones. 

In diſpoſing and putting together our thoughts, there 
are two ways of procceding, equally within our choice: 
for we may ſo propoſe the truths, relating to any part of 
knowledge, as they preſented themſelves to the mind, in 
the manner of inveſtigation ; carrying on the ſeries of 
proofs in a reverſe order, till they, at laſt, terminate in 
firſt principles; or beginning with theſe principles we 
may i ke the contrary way, and from thence deduce, by 
a direct train of reaſoning, all the ſeveral propoſitions we 
want to eſtabliſh. | 
This diverſity, in the manner of arrangingour thoughts, 
gives riſe to the two-fold diviſion of method eſtabliſhed 
among logicians, the one called analytic method, or the 
method of reſolution, iraſinucn as it traces things back 
to their ſource, and reſolves knowledge into its felt and 
original principles. This method RR in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the method of compoſition ; or, as it is otherwiſe 
called, the ſynthetic method : for here we proceed by ga- 
thering together the ſeveral ſcattered parts of knowledge, 
and combining them into one ſyſtem, in ſuch a manner, 
as that the underſtanding is enabled diſtinctly to follow 
truth through all the different ſtages of gradations. 

ComPposITION, in muſic, the art of diſpoſing muſical 
ſounds into airs, ſongs, &c. either in one or more parts, 
to be ſung by a voice, or played on inſtruments. See the 
articles Music and SoNG. | 


COM 


inſolvent debtor and his creditors, whereby the latter = 


cept of a part of the debt in compenſation for whole 
and give a general acquittance — | * | 
ComMPosITION, in printing, commonly termed com. 
poling, the arranging of ſeveral types, or letters, in the 
compoling ſtick, in order to form a line; and of ſeveral 
lines ranged in order in the galley, to make a page; and 
of ſeveral pages, to make a — |. 

ComPosITION of Motion, or Forces, is an aſſembl 
of ſeveral directions of motion reſulting from — 
powers acting in different, tho not oppolite, directions 

The doctrine of compoſition and reſolution of motion 
is founded on Sir Iſaac Newton's Second Law of Nat 
viz. “ The change of motion is always propertionable 
Ito the moving force impreſſed, and is always made 
according to the right line in which that force is im. 
„ preſſed.“ | 

Let the body B (plate XLII. fg. 13.) be impelled 
by the body A, in the direction 2 2 a force that 
would, in a given time, cauſe it to move from ò to c; at 
the ſame inſtant, let another body C ſtrike it in the di. 
rection b d, with a force that will carry it from b to d in 
the ſame time: then completing the parallelogram beed, 
and drawing the diagonal be, this laſt will repreſem the 
direction and diſtance through which the body will move 
in the ſame time, by both the forces conjointly. 

This is evident, if we conſider that the force impreſſel 
by the body C, does no way diminiſh the velocity of a 
body approaching to the line c e, at the end of the given 
time, and therefore it w:]] then be found ſomewhere in 
the ſaid line ce; for the ſame reaſon it will, at the endof 
the ſaid time, be carried to a diſtance from bc equal to 
bd; and therefore it muſt alſo, at the ſame moment, be 
found ſomewhere in the line de ; but it cannot be in 
the lines ce and de at the ſame time, unleſs in that 
point e, where they interſe& each other, as the pro- 
poſition aſſerts. | 

We may now conceive the body B moving by the 
_ impulſe of ſome power in the direction be, ſuch as 
will carry it through the ſpace be in a given time ; then 
this may be reſolved into any other two forces acting in 
the direction be or de, and bd or ce, which lines will 
alſo repreſent the efficacy of the ſaid forces in the ſame 
time. 

CoMPoOSITION of Proportion. See PROPORTION. 

COMPOST, in huſbandry and gardening, ſeveral forts 
of ſoils, or earthy matter, mixed together, in order to 
make a manure for aſſiſting the natural earth in the work 
of vegetation, by way of amendment or improvement. 

Compoſts are various, and ought to be different, ac- 
cording to the different nature or the quality of the ſoils 
which they are deſigned to meliorate, and according as 
the land is either light, ſandy, looſe, heavy, clayey, ot 
cloddy. A light, looſe land requires a compoſt of 2 
| heavy nature, as the ſcouring of deep ditches, ponds, &c. 

ſo, on the other hand, land that is heavy, clayey, or 
cloddy, requires a compoſt of a more ſprightly and fery 
nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into the — clods, 
which, if they are not thus managed, would very much 
obſtruct the work of vegetation. See CLA, &c. 
The great uſe of compoſts is for ſuch plants as are pre- 


ComPosITION, in oratory, the coherence and order of | ſerved in pots, or tubs; or ſometimes it is uſed for ſmall 


the parts of a diſcourſe. 

To compoſition belong both the artful joining of the 
words, whereof the ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is ren- 
dered ſoft and ſmooth, gentle and flowing, full and ſono- 
rous; or the contrary ; and the order, which requires 
things firſt in nature and dignity, to be put before thoſe 
of inferior conſideration. 

ComPposiTION, in painting, conſiſts of two parts, in- 
vention and diſpoſition ; the firſt is the choice of the 


objects which are to enter into the compoſition of the | 


ſubje& the painter intends to execute, and is either ſimply 
hiſtorical or allegorical. 

The other very much contributes to the perfection and 
value of a piece of painting. | 

ComPposITION, in pharmacy, the method of mixing 
and compounding medicines of different qualities, ſo that 
2 aſſiſt each other's virtues, or ſupply each other's 

efects. 


beds, or borders of flower-gardens : but it is too expen- 
five to make compoſts for large gardens, where a great 
quantity of ſoil- ts required. In making of compoſts, 
great care ſhould be had that the ſeveral parts are properly 
mixed together, and not to have too much of any ont 
ſort thrown together. | 
| — COMPOSTO, in muſic, means compoynded ct 
doubled, as a fifteenth is an octave doubled, or an octave 
is compounded of a fifth and a fourth. 
COMPOUND, in a general ſenſe, an appellation 
given to whatever is compoſed or made up of different 
| things: thus we ys a compound word, compound 
ſound, compound tafte, compound force, &c. See the 
articles WorD, SounD, &c. e e IS 
Compound FLOWER, one conſiſting of ſeveral diſtint 
leſſer lowers, or corollulæ, each furniſhed with a ſtyle, 
ſtamina, &c. See FLOWER, 
The corollulz are of two kinds, viz. tubulated an{ 
| „ ligulated: 


COM 


nulated limb, divided into four or five ſegments ; 
—— the ligulated corollulæ have only a flat, linear 
limb; terminated by a ſingle point, or by a broader ex- 
tremity, divided into three or five ſegments. 

The plants with compound flowers are extremely 
numerous, forming 2 claſs by themſelves, called by Lin- 
nzus, ſyngeneſia. See the article SYNGENESIA. 

ComPouUND-INTEREST. See the article INTEREST, 

 ComPounD-MoT10N, that effected by the concurring 
action of ſeveral different powers. Thus, if one power 
ict in the direction of, and with a force proportional to, 
the end of a parallelogram, and another act in the direc- 
tion of, and with a force proportional to, its ſide, the com- 
—. motion will be in the direction of, and proportional 
to, the diagonal of the ſaid parallelogram. See Couro- 
$1T1ON of Motion. | 

ComPounD-NUMBERS, thoſe which may be divided 
by ſome other number beſides unity, without having any 
remainder : ſuch are 18, 20, &c. the firſt being meaſured 
by the numbers 2, 6, or q; and the ſecond, by the num- 
bers 25, 4 5 10. 

CompounD PENDULUM, QUANTITIES, RAT1o, &c. 
See the articles PENDULUM, QUANTITY, RaT1o, &c. 
COMPOUNDER, in general, denotes one who com- 
pounds ſeveral things — 2 

COMPREHENSION, in logic, the ſame with ap- 
prehenſion. See APPREHENSION. 

CoMPREHENSION, or SYNECDOCHE, a trope or figure 
in rhetoric, which puts the name of the whole for a part, 
or of a part for the whole; a general for a particular of 
the ſame kind; or a particular for a general. By this 
trope a round and certain number is often ſet down for an 
uncertain one. | | 

COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of ſoft linen cloth, 
folded in ſeveral] doubles, frequently applied to cover a 
plaſter, in order not TI preſerve the part from the 
external air, but alſo the better to retain the dreflings or 
medicines. | 

Compreſſes are frequently applied where no plaſter is 
made uſe of ; and that ſometimes dry, ſometimes wetted 
with certain liquors, which are ſuppoſed to be ſtrength- 
ening, reſolving, lenient, emollient, or cooling, which 
are adminiſtered hot or cold, as the circumſtances of the 
caſe ſhall require. . 

Compreſſes of all kinds are intended for theſe purpoſes: 
1. To preſerve and cheriſh the natural heat of the body. 
2. To ſecure the dreflings that lie under them. 3. To 
convey liquid remedies to parts wounded, or otherwiſe 
diſordered, and to prolong the uſe of them. 4. To fill 
up any cavity or depreſſions of the parts; and, 5. To 
prevent bandages from bringing on a troubleſome itching, 
or other pain or uneaſineſs upon the ſkin. 

COMPRESSED Lear, among botaniſts, one with a 
mark or impreſſion on both ſides. See LEAF. 

COMPRESSOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the face, 
more uſually known by the name of-elevator ale naſi. 

COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contract, whereby two 
contending parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators, to 
judge of and terminate their difference in an amicable 


way. 

COMPTROLLER, or CONTROLLER. See the ar- 
ticle CONTROLLER, © 

COMPUNCTION, in theology, an inward grief of 
mind for having offended God. 

COMPURGATOR, in law, # perſon that by oath 
juſtifies or clears another's innocence. : 

COMPUTATION, in a general ſenſe, the manner 
of eſtimating time, weights, meaſure, monies, or quan- 
tities of any kind, | 

Courur Arion, among mathematicians, is uſed in 
the like ſenſe as calculation. See the article CALcuLA- 
TION. | 
_— ComevTATION, in law, is uſed in reſpect of the true 
account or conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as that 
neither party to an agreement, &c. may do wrong to the 
other ; and that the determination of time be not left at 
large, or taken otherwiſe than according to the judgment 
and intention of law. < 


COMPUTO, in law, a writ to compel a bailiff, 


receiver, or accountant, &c. to deliver up his ac- | 


counts. 


ligulated: the tubulated ones are always furniſhed with 
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CONARION, or Cowotbss, a name for the pincal 


gland, a ſmall gland about the bigneſs of a pea, placed 
in the upper part of that hole in the third ventricle of 


the brain, called the anus, and tied by ſome fibres to 


the nates, + See Br Ain. 

CONATUS, a term frequently uſed in philoſophy 
and mathematics, defined by ſome to be a quantity of 
motion, not capable of being expreſſed by any time, or 
length; as the conatus das ab axe motus, is the endea- 
vour which a body, moved circularly, does to recede, ot 
fly off, from the center or axis of its motion. | 

CONCAVE, an appellation uſed in ſpeaking of the 
inner ſurface of hollow bodies, but more eſpecially of 
ſpherical ones. . 

Concave GLassts, ſuch as ate ground hollow, and 
are uſually of a ſuperficial figure, though they may be of 
any other, as parabolical, &c. All objects ſeen through 
concave glaſſes, appear erect and diminiſhed. The con- 
fuſed appearance of a point, through any concave glaſs, 
proceeds from the too great. divergency of thoſe rays 
which fall on the eye: wherefore, ſince the more remote 
the eye is from the glaſs, the leſs will the rays diverge ; 
then the further the eye is from the, concave glaſs, the 
more diſtinct will be the appearance of any object through 
it, though the more faint. 

The apparent place of objects ſeen through concaves 
is always brought nearer to the eye, which is the-reaſon 


they help ſhort-ſighted perſons, or ſuch as can ſee diſ- 


tinaly only thoſe objects that are very near them. The 
rule to fit concave hails to the eye of a near-fſighted per- 
ſon, is this: let him obſerve nicely the diſtance at which 
he can read letters, or ſee objects diſtinctly, which ſup- 
poſe to be at twelve feet; then will a concave glaſs, 
whoſe virtual focus is a foot diſtant from it, make that 
perſon ſee diſtant objects diſtinaly. The farther the eye 
is removed from any concave glaſs, the leſs the object 
appears, and a leſſer area of it is ſeen; and when the 
glaſs is exactly in the middle, between the eye and the 
object, the object will appear the moſt diminiſhed, that 
the diſtance between the eye and the object will admit 
of. See the articles Focus, Lens, and Mirnaos. 
CONCENTRATION, 1 ſignifies the bring- 
ing things nearer a center. Hence the particles of ſalt, 
in ſea water, are ſaid to be concentrated ; that is, brought 
nearer each other, by evaporating the watery part: thus, 
alſo, wine is ſaid to be concentrated, when its watery 
parts are ſeparated in the form of ice by froſt. | 
CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, ſomething that 
has the ſame common center with another: it ſtands in 
oppolition to excentric. | | 


CONCEPTACULUM, among botaniſts, a kind of 


pericarpium, compoſed of ſoft and leſs rigid valves, and 


containing only one cavity. 

CONCEPTION, among phyſicians, &c. denotes 
the firſt formation of an embryo in the womb of its pa- 
rent, -who from that time becomes pregnant. See the 
articles GENERATION and PREGNANCY, 

Immaculate ConceeTion, a feſtival in the Romiſh 
church, obſerved on the 8th of December, in commemo- 
ration of the holy virgin's having been conceived and 
born immaculate, or without original fin. The imma- 
culate conception of the Virgin, though reckoned a pious 
opinion, is no article of faith in the Romiſh church, ſe- 
veral of whoſe members have oppoſed it. 

CoNnCEPTION. of our Lady, a religious order in Portu- 
gual, founded in the XVth century. This order has 
lince paſſed into Italy, and got footing in Rome and 
Milan. The religious, beſides the grand office of the 
Franciſcans, recited on Sundays and holydays, have a 
leſſer office, called the office of the conception of the 


Holy Virgin. 


ONCEPTION, in logic, the ſame with apprehenſion. 
See APPREHENSION. 


CONCERT, or ConcerTso, in muſic, a number or 


company of muſicians, playing or ſinging the ſame piece 


of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. 

A concerto for any inſtrument, as organ, harpſichord, 
violin, &c. is a piece of muſic, wherein either of thoſe 
inſtruments has the greateſt part; or in which the per- 
formance is partly alone, and partly accompanied by the 
other parts. | | 
CON- 
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CONCERTANTE, thoſe parts of a piece of muſic 
that ſing or play throughout the whole piece, either 
alone, or accompanied, to diftinguiſh thoſe parts that 
play now and then in particular places. | 

ONCERTATO intimates the piece of muſic to be 
compoſed in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may have 
their recitatives, be it for two, three, four, or more voices 
or inſtruments. 

CONCERTO Gxoss1, the grand chorus of a con- 
cert, -or thoſe places where all the ſeveral parts perform 
or play together. 

CONCESSI, in law, a term frequently uſed in con- 
veyances. Its effect is to create a covenant, as ded: does 
a warranty. 

CONCESSION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby ſome- 
thing is freely allowed, that yet might bear diſpute, to 
obtain ſomething that one would have granted to him, 
and which he thinks cannot 1 denied, as in the 


following conceſſion of Dido, in Virgil: 
« The nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no more; 
« Let him purſue the 7745 Latian ſhore, 


« A ſhort delay is all I aſk him now; 
« A pauſe of grief, an interval from woe.” 


CONCHA, a genus of bivalve ſhells, the animal in- 
habiting which is called tethys. See the article TE“ 
THYS, 

CoNcHA, in anatomy, the larger cavity of the exter- 
nal ear, ſituated before the meatus auditorius, or paſſage 
into the internal ear. | 

CONCHOID, or ConcniL1s, in geometry, a curve 
line, which always approaches nearer a ſtraight line to 
which it is inclined, but never meets it. 

It is deſcribed thus : draw a right line BD (plate 
XLII. fe. 14.) and another AC, perpendicular to it 
in E; draw any number of right lines, as CM, CM, 
cutting BD in Q; make Q QN=AE=EF; the 
curve wherein the points M, M, are found, is the canchilis, 
or conchois prima; ſo called by its inventor Nicomedes. 
The others, wherein the points N, N, are found, is the 
conchois ſeeunda ; the right line BD the rule, the point C 
the pole. The inventor alſo contrived an inſtrument, 
whereby the firſt conchois may be deſcribed mechani- 
cally : thus, in the rule AD {(fig.15.) is a channel or 
groove cut, ſo as a ſmooth nail, firmly fixed in the move- 
able rule CB, in the point F, may flide freely within it: 
into the rule E G is fixed another nail in K, for the 
moveable rule C B to ſlide upon. 

If then the rule B C fo moved, as that the nail F paſſes 
along the canal A D, the ſtyle or point in C will deſcribe 
the Erft conchoid. 

Now let AP=xs, AE=a, PE=MR=a—x; where- 
fore as x increaſes, ax or MR will decreaſe, and there- 
fore the curve continually approaches nearer to the rule 
BD. | 

In the ſame manner it appears that the right line NO 
muſt continually decreaſe, and therefore that the ſecond 
conchoid alſo muſt continually, approach nearer the 
rule. | 

Now as between each conchoid and the right line BD, 
there will {till be the right line QM or N, equal to 
AE ; neither of the conchoids can concur with the right 
line B D, conſequently D is an aſymptote of each con- 
choid. 

Put b=CE, ag EAS MQ, CQ=zx, MR=y; then 
by the ſimilar triangles CEQ, QR M, we have CE: 
CQ: MR: MQ, that is b: &: :: a, whence ba=xy. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in the latter part of his Univerſal 
Arithmetic, tells us, that the conchoid was uſed by Ar- 
chimedes, and other ancients, in the conſtruction of ſolid 
problems; and he himſelf prefers it before other curves, 
or even the conic ſections, in the conſttuction of cubic 
and biquadratic equations, on account of its ſimplieity 
and eaſy deſcription, ſhewing therein the manner of their 
conſtruction by help of it. 1 00 

CONCHYLIA, a general name for all kinds of pe- 
trified ſhells, as limpets, cochlea, nautili, conchæ, le- 
pades, &c, | 

CONCINNOUS INxTERVAILSs, in muſic, are ſuch as 


% 


[ 


are fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with, con- 


CON 


| themſelves, but having a good effect, as by their 
tion they heighten the more eſſential principles of plea. 
ſure; or as by their mixture and combination with them, 


they produce a variety neceflary to our being better 
pleaſed, | i; 


Concinnous SYSTEM, in m 
to be concinnous, when its parts, conſidered as ſim 
intervals, are concinnous; and are beſides placed in 
an order between the extremities, as that the {i 
of ſounds, from one extreme to the other, may have an 
agreeable effect. | 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the cardinals of the 
Romiſh church meet, and are ſhut up, in order to 
election of a pope. 

The conclave is a range of ſmall cells, ten feet 
made of wainſcot: theſe are numbered, and drawn for 
lot. They ſtand in a line along the galleries and hall of 
the Vatican, with a ſmall ſpace between each. Every 
cell has the arms of the cardinal over it. The 
is not fixed to any one determinate place, for the conſti- 
tutions of the church allow the cardinals to make choj 
of ſuch a place for the conclave as 4 moſt con- 
venient ; yet it is generally held in the Vatican. 

The conclave is very lrickly guarded by troops: nei. 
ther the cardinals, nor any perſon ſhut up in the con- 
clave, are ſpoke to, but at the hours allowed of, and then 
in Italian or Latin; even the proviſions for the conclave 
are examined, that no letters be conveyed by that meant 
from the miniſters of foreign powers, or other perſons 
who may have an intereſt in the election of the pontiff. 

CoNnCLAYE is alſo uſed for the aſſembly or meeting of 
the cardinals ſhut up, for the election of a pope. 1 

CONCLUSION, in logic, the confequence or judg. 
ment drawn from what was aſſerted in the premiſes; or 
the previous judgments in reafoning, gained from com- 
bining the extreme ideas between themſelves, See the 
article SYLLOGISM. | 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change: which 
the food undergoes in the ſtomach, &c. to become chyle. 
See CHYLE, CHYLIFICATION, and DIGESTION.” 

CONCOMITANT, in theology, ſomething that ac- 
companies or goes along with another; as concomitant 
grace is that which God affords us, during the courſe of 
our actions, to enable us to perform them; and accord. 
ing to the Romiſh divines, to render them meritorious. 

CONCORD, in grammar, that part of conſtruction 
called ſyntax, in which the words of a ſentence agree; 
that is, in which nouns are put in the ſame gender, num- 
ber, and caſe; and verbs in the ſame number and perſon 
with nouns and pronouns. . 

ConcoRD, in muſic, the relation of two founds that 
are always pleaſing to the ear, whether applied in conſo- 
nance or in ſucceſſion. 

If two ſimple ſounds have ſuch a relation, or difference 
of tune, as that, when mixed together, they form a com- 
pound found, which agreeably affects the ear, that relation 
is denominated concord: and whatever two ſounds a 
in confonance, the ſame will follow each other * 
or be pleaſing in ſucceſſion. The reverſe of a concord is 
a diſcord, being all the relations or differences of tune 
that are grating to the ear. : 

Concord and harmony are, in fact, the ſame thing, 
though by cuſtom they are applied differently, harmony 
expreſſing the agreement of a greater number of ſounds 
than two in conſonapce ; beſides, harmony always im- 
plies conſonance; but concord is ſometimes applied to 
| ſucceſſion, though never but when it will make a pleaſing 
conſonance : whence it is, that Dr. Holder, and ſome 
others, uſe the word conſonance for what is called con- 
cord. 

Unifonance being the relation of equality between the 
tune of two ſounds, all uniſons are concords, in the firſt 
degree : but an interval, being a relation of inequality 
between two ſounds, becomes a concord or diſcord, ac- 
cording to the variety of that particular relation : Mr. 
Malcolm thinks, that as the word implies agreement, 1 
is applicable-to uniſon in the firſt degree. Ma 

The differences of tune take their riſe from the differ- 
ent proportions of the vibrations of a ſonorous body, that 
is, of the velocity of thoſe vibrations in their recourſes; 


— 


cords; being neither very agreeable nor diſagreeable in 


the more frequent thoſe recourſes are, the more acute = 
I 
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& vice verſa. But the eſſential difference be- 
_— — and diſcord lies more remote: there does 
_ appear any natural aptitude in two ſounds of a con- 
pre” to give a pleaſing ſenſation, more than in two of a 
Jiſcord 3 theſe different effects muſt be reſolved into the 
divine will. , * og 

We know from experience what proportions of tune 
are pleaſing, and what not; and we know likewiſe how 
to expreſs the difference of tune by the proportion of 
numbers; we know what is pleaſing, though we do not 
tnow why: for inſtance, we know that the ratio of t:2 
conſtitutes concord, and 6 27 diſcord; but on what ori- 

inal ſyſtem pleaſing or diſpleaſing ideas are connected 
Sith thoſe relations, and their proper influence upon one 
another, is entirely above our reach. 

We know that the following ratio's of the lengths of 
chords are concord 2 : Ii 3:4, 4: $34 6: 8, 5: + 
8:55 that is, by taking any chord for a fundamental, re- 
preſented by one, the following diviſions thereof will be 


, 1234535 
all concords with the whole, as wes IN 
the characteriſtic of concords and diſcords muſt be look- 
ed for in theſe numbers, expreſſing the intervals of ſound ; 
not abſtractly, but as exhibiting the number of vibrations. 
Now uniſons are in the firſt degree of concord, or have 
the moſt perfect agreement in tune; and therefore have 
ſomething acceſſory to that agreement which is more or 
leſs to be found in every concord : but it is not true, that 
the nearer two ſounds approach to an equality of tune, 
the more agreement they have ; therefore it is not in the 
equality or inequality of the numbers that this agreement 
conſiſts. | 
Farther, if we conſider the number of vibrations made 
in any given time by two chords of equal time, they are, 
on the principle already laid down, equal; and therefore 
the vibrations of the two chords commence together as 
frequently as poſſible ; that is, they coincide at every 
vibration, in the frequency of which coincidence, and of 
the undulations of the air occaſioned thereby, it is that 
the difference of concord and diſcord muſt be ſought, 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings ap- 
proach to a coincidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer 
they ſhould approach that condition, and conſequently 
the agreement of uniſons, as is confirmed from experience. 
If we take the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 ©, and com- 
pare each number to the next, as expreſſing the number 
of vibrations of two chords in the ſame time, whoſe 
lengths are reciprocally as thoſe numbers; the rule will 
be found exact; for 1: 2 is beſt, then 2: 3 after 6 the 
conſonance is inſufferable, as the coincidences are too 
rare; though there are other ratio's that are agreeable, 
beſides thoſe found in that continued order, namely, 3: 5 
and 5:8, which, with the preceding five, are all the con- 
cording intervals within, or leſs than an octave, or 1: 2 
that is, whoſe acuteſt term is greater than half the fun- 
damental. 
On this principle 3: 5 will be preferable to 4: 5, be- 
euſe, being equal in the number of vibrations of the 
acuter term, there is an advantage on the ſide of the fun- 
damental in the ratio 3: 5, where the coincidence is made 
at every third vibration of the fundamental, and every 
fifth of the acute term: in like manner the ratios 5 : 8 is 
leſs perfe& than 5:6; becauſe though the vibrations of 
each fundamental, that go to one coincidence, are equal, 
yet, in the ratio 5: 6, the coincidence is at every ſixth of 
the acute term, and only at every eighth in the other. 
Thus there is a rule for judging of the preference of 
concords from the coincidence of their vibrations, as in 
the following table. 


So that 


Ratio's or Vibrations. Coincid. 
Ing | Grave Acute | © 
| Term, Term. 
Uniſon, = — 1 
Octave, Zve, — — 2 1 60 
Fifth, 5th. Ny — — 3 41. 
r S:. 3-3 20 
Sixth, gr. — — — 5 I 20 
Third, A — — — — 2 — 4 1 5 
Third, ſeiter. — — — — Is I2 
RS 4 = EE &S 3-3 5 12 
Graye Acute 
40 Length. 


1: 2 is an octave; 2: 3 a fiſth; and 1: 3 an oftave and 
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Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, it is confirmed 
by the ear; ſo that, upon this foot, concords muſt be the 
more perfect, as they have the greater number of coinci- 
dences, with regard to the number of vibrations in botli 
chords; and where the coincidences are equal, the pre- 
ference will fall on that interval, whoſe acuteſt term has 
feweſt vibrations to each coincidence : which rule is; 
however, in ſome caſes contrary to experience; and yet 
is the only rule hitherto diſcovered. 

F. Merſenne, it is true, after Kircher, gives another 
ſtandard for ſettling the comparative perfection of inter- 
vals, with regard to the agreement of their extremes in 
tune, 

The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing 
but the comparing of two or more different motions 
which in the ſame time affect the auditory nerve: now 


we cannot certainly judge of any conſonance till the air 


be as often ſtruck in the ſame time by two chords, as 
there are units in each member expreſſing the ratio of 
that concord; as for inſtance, we cannot perceive a fifth; 
till two vibrations of the one chord, and three of the 
other are performed together, which chords are in length 
as 3 to 2: ſo that thoſe concords are the moſt ſimple and 
agreeable, which are generated in the leaſt time ; and 
thoſe, on the contrary, the moſt compound and gratings 
which are produced in the longeſt time. 


For example, let 1, 2, 3, be the lengths of three chords; 


fifth compounded, or a twelfth. The vibrations of chords 
being reciprocally as their lengths, the chord 2 will vi- 
vrate once, while the chord 1 vibrates twice, and then 
exiſts an octave; but the twelfth does not yet exiſt, be- 
cauſe the chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the chord 1 
thrice, which is neceſſary to form a twelfth. 

Again, to generate a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate 
thrice, and the chord 3 twice; in which time the chord x 
will have vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be 
thrice produced, while the twelfth is -only produced 
twice; the chord 2 uniting its vibrations ſooner with the 
chord 1, than with the chord 3; and they being ſooner 
conſonant than the chord 1 or 2 with that of 3. 

But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, 
Mr. Malcolm has ſhewn to be defective, as it does not 
anſwer in all poſitions of the intervals with reſpe& to each 
other; but in à certain order requited: and there being 
no rule, as to the order, to make this ſtandard tally with 
experience in every caſe; we are at laſt left to determine 
the degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 

So that the whole may be ſummed up in this definition: 
concord is the reſult of a frequent union, or coincidence 
of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and conſequent- 
* the undulating motions of the air, which, ariſing 
from theſe vibrations, are ſimilar and proportionable to 
them ; which coincidence, the more frequent it is, with 
regard to the number of vibrations of both bodies, per- 
formed in the ſame time, cæteris paribus, the more per- 
fect is that concord: till the unfrequency of the coinci- 
dence, in reſpect of one or both the motions, commence 
diſcord. | 

Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, lays 
down a general propoſition to determine the proportion 
of cylinders that are to form the concords of muſic z 
namely, that the ſolid cylinders, whoſe ſounds produce 
thoſe concords, are in a triplicate and inverſe ratio of that 
of the numbers which denote the ſame concords, 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe two cylinders, the diameters of 


whoſe baſes and lengths are as 3 to 2, their ſolidities will 
be in the ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate ratio, or 
as the cube of 3 to that of 2; conſequently the ſounds 
of thoſe two cylinders will produce a fifth, as expreſſed 
by thoſe numbers; and that the biggeſt and longeſt will 
give the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt the acute: and ſo 
of all the reſt. 
Concords are divided into original, or ſimple and com- 
pound. A ſimple concord is that whoſe extremes are 


| | leſs remote than the ſum of any other two concords. A 


compound concord is equal to two or more concords. 
Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion in this man- 
ner; an octave is 1:2 and all the inferior concords 


abovementioned are ſimple ones: and all greater than an 


| oftaye are compound concords ; as conſiſting of, and 


being 
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being equal to, the ſum of one or more octaves, and fome 
ſingle concord leſs than an octave; and are uſually, in 
practice, called ſimple concords. | s 

As to the compoſition and relations of original con- 
cords, by applying to them the rules of the addition and 
ſubtraction of intervals, they will be divided into ſimple 
and compound, according to the more general notion ; as, 


5th 4th or 6th 
gr. 3d leſs or 


3d gr. 3d J. 
4th 


56a za leſeſsth 3d g. and 3d I. 
4:5 a 3d gr. ſoth leſs|4th and 3d 1. bf 
3: 4a 4th [6th gr. |4th and 3d g. 


The octave is not only the firſt concord in point of 
perfection, the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, 
and the neareſt to uniſon ; ſo that, when ſounded toge- 
ther, it is impoſſible to perceive two different ſounds ; 


but it is likewiſe the greateſt interval of the ſeven origi- | 


nal concords ; and, as ſuch, contains all the leſſer, which 
derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they more or leſs di- 
rectly riſe out of it, and which gradually decreaſe from 
the oclave to the leſſer ſixth, having but a ſmall degree of 
concord, | 

The manner in which thoſe leſſer concords are found 
in the octave ſhews their mutual dependences. For, 
taking an harmonical and arithmetical mean betwixt each 
extreme, and the moft diſtant of the two means laſt 
found, to wit, betwixt the leſſer extreme and the firſt 
arithmetical mean, and betwixt the greater extreme and 
the firſt harmonical mean, we have all the leſſer con- 
cords, Thus if, betwixt 360 and 180 the extremes of 
the octave, you take an arithmetical mean, it is 270, and 
an harmonical one is 240. Then betwixt 360 the greateſt 
extreme, and 240 the harmonical mean, take an arithme- 
tical mcan, it is 300; and an harmonical mean is 288. 
Again, betwixt-180 the leſſer extreme of the octave, and 

270 the firſt arithmetical mean, it is 225, and an harmo- 
nical one 216. 

Thus you have a ſeries of all the concords, both aſ- 
cending towards acuteneſs from a common fundamental 
term 360, and deſcending towards gravity from a common 
acute term 180: which ſeries has this property, that 
taking the two extremes, and any other two at equal 
diſtances, theſe four will be geometrically proportional, 

The octave, by immediate diviſion, becomes a fourth 
and fifth ; the fifth again, by immediate diviſion, produces 
the two thirds; the two thirds are therefore found by di- 
viſion, though not immediately. And the ſame is true 
of the two ſixths. Thus all the original concords ariſe 
from the diviſion of the octave ; the fifths and fourths 
immediately, the thirds and ſixths mediately. 

From the perfection of the octave, it may be doubled, 
tripled, &c. and yet preſerve a concord; that is, the ſum 
of two or more octaves is concord; though the more 
compound: will be gradually leſs agreeable ; but it is not 
ſo with any other concord leſs than octave, the doubles, 
&c. whereof are all diſcords. | 

Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of 
the octave, is concord to the other alſo; and, if you add 
any other ſimple concord to an octave, it agrees to both 
its extremes, to the neareſt being a ſimple concord, and 
to the fartheſt a compound one. 

The greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental, 
it is to be farther obſerved, cannot exceed five, or there 
15 no concord where the fundamental makes more than 
five vibrations to one coincidence with the acute term. 
This progreſs of the concords may be carried on in inß- 
nitum, but the more compound, the leſs agreeable, A 
ſingle octave is better than a double one, and that than 
a triple one; and ſo of fifths and other concords. Three 
or four octaves is the greateſt length in common practice: 
the old ſcales went but to two; no voice or inſtrument 
can well reach above four. | 

CONCORDANCE, a ſort of dictionary of the Bible, 
explaining the words thereof in alphabetical order, with 
the ſeveral books, chapters, and verſes quoted, in which 
they are contained, 

CONCORDANT VERSES, are ſuch as have ſeveral 
words in common, but which, by the addition of other 
words, convey an oppoſite or at leaſt a very different 
meaning. | 


CON 


CONCRETE, in the ſchool-philoſophy, an a 
or compound, See the article Compounp, 

CONCRETE, in natural philoſophy and chemiſtry, ſ 
nifies a body made up of different principles, OL, 2 
mixed body: thus a ſope is a factitious concrete, of ; 
body mixed together by art; and antimony is a natural 
concrete, or a mixed body, compounded in the bowels of 
the earth. 


CoNnCRETE, in logic, is uſed in contradiſtinQion to 


ſſemblage 


abſtrat; for example, when we conſider any quality, ag 


whiteneſs, inherent in any ſubject, as, ſuppoſe, in ſnow. 
if we may ſay the ſnow is white, then we ſpeak of white. 
neſs in the concrete: but if we conſider whiteneſs by 
itſelf, as a quality that may be in paper, in ivory, and 
in other things, as well as in ſnow, we are then ſaid to 
conſider, or to take it in the abſtract. See the article 
ABSTRACT, | 

CoxcRETE NUMBERS, are thoſe which are applied to 
expreſs or denote any particular ſubject, as two men 
three pounds, two thirds of a ſhilling, &c. whereas if 
nothing be concreted with the number, it is taken ah. 
ſtractly, or univerſally. Thus three ſignifies an aggre- 


| gate of three unites ; let theſe unites be men, pounds, or 


whatever elſe you pleaſe. 

CONCRETION, the uniting together ſeveral ſmal 
particles of a natural body into ſenſible maſſes, of con- 
cretes, whereby it becomes ſo and ſo figured and deter- 
mined, and is indued with fuch and ſuch properties, See 
CONCRETE. | 

CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, an irre- 
gular appetite, or luſt after carnal things, inherent in the 
nature of man ever ſince the fall, * 

CONCURRING, or CONGRUENT FIGURES, in geo- 
metry, thoſe which being laid upon one another, exad- 
ly bs Sir and cover each other, and therefore are 
equal, 

CONDEMNATION, the act of giving judgment, 
pafling or pronouncing ſentence againſt a perſon ſubjected 
thereby to ſome penalty or puniſhment, either in reſpe& 
of life, reputation, or fortune. See SENTENCE and Py- 
NISHMENT, | 22 

CONDENSATION, the act whereby a body is ren- 
dered more denſe, compact, and heavy. 

Hence condenſation ſtands oppoſed to dilatation, 
rarefaction; which latter renders the body lighter and 
looſer, by ſetting the parts further aſunder ; whereas the 
former brings them cloſer to each other, and increaſes 
their contact, 

Condenſation is, by moſt writers, diſtinguiſhed from 
compreſſion, in regard the latter is performed by ſome 
— 2 violence; whereas the former is the action of 
cold. : 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or ſyringe, 
whereby an uncommon quantity of air may be crowded 
into a given ſpace ; ſo that ſometimes ten atmoſpheres, 
or ten times as much air as there is at the ſame time, in 
the ſame ſpace, without the engine, may be thrown in by 
means of it, and its egreſs prevented by valves properly 
diſpoſed. See plate XLIV. Ig. 1.) 

It conſiſts of a braſs cylinder, wherein is a moveable 
piſton ; which being drawn out, the air ruſhes into the 
cylinder through a hole provided on purpoſe ; and when 
the piſton is again forced into the cylinder, the air 13 
driven into the receiver through an orifice, furniſhe: 
with a valve to hinder its getting out. | 

The receiver or veſſel containing the condenſed air, 
ſhould be made very ſtrong, to bear the force of the ait 
ſpring thus increaſed ; for which reaſon they are gene- 
rally made of braſs: its orifice is fitted with a female 
ſcrew to receive the male ſcrew at the end of the con- 
denſer. 

If glaſs be uſed for a condenſer, it will not ſuffer 0 
great a degree of condenſation ; but the experiment wit 
be more entertaining, ſince the ſubject may be viewed # 
the condenſed air. 

CONDERS, a term uſed in the herring fiſhery, fo! 
people who ſtand on cliffs or eminences near the ſea- 
coaſt, to direct the fiſhermen which way the ſhoal of ber- 
rings paſſes ; their courſe being more conſpicuous to tho#® 
who ſtand on high cliffs aſhore, than to them on board 
the veſſels, | 
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CONDITION, in the civil law, a clauſe of obliga- 
tion ſtipulated as an article of a treaty or contract; or in 
a donation of teſtament, legacy, &c. in which laſt caſe a 
gonee does not loſe his donative, if it be charged with any 
diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. de 

The conditions under which a donation can be made, 
ate diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 1. The caſual, which 
depends merely on chance. 2. The poteſtative, which 
is abſolutely in our power; and, 3. The mixed condi- 
tion, which is compounded of the other two. | | 

ConDITION, in common law, a reſtriction annexed 
to an act, qualifying or ſuſpending the ſame, in render- 
ing its effect precarious and uncertain. 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute but ſubject 
to conditions. ; 

Conditional legacies are not due till the conditions are 
accompliſhed. | 

ConpiTIONAL CoNJUNCTIONS, in grammar, are thoſe 
which ſerve to make propoſitions conditional. As, if, 
unleſs, provided, &c. 

ConDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS, in logic, ſuch as con- 
ſiſt of two parts connected together by a conditional par- 
ticle. 

ConDITIONAL SYLLOGISM, a ſyllogiſm where the 
major is a conditional propoſition. Thus, 


If there is a God, he ought to be worſhipped. 
But there is a God; | 
Therefore he ought to be worſhipped. 


The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees 
of God relating to the ſalvation and damnation of man, 
are truely conditional ; and the Calviniſts, that they are 
abſolute. 

Science of conditionals, that is, of conditional truths, 
is the knowledge which God has of things conſidered 
not-according to their eſſence, their nature, or their real 
exiſtence, but under a certain ſuppoſition which imports 
a condition never to be accompliſhed, | 

CONDORMIENTES, in church hiſtory, religious 
ſectuaries, who hold their name from lying all together, 
men and women, young and old, ey aroſe in the 
thirteenth century near Cologne, where they are ſaid to 
have worſhipped an image of Lucifer, and to have re- 
ceived anſwers and oracles from him. | 

Another ſpecies of condormientes, were a branch of 
anabaptiſts in the ſixteenth century; ſo called, becauſe 
they lay ſeveral of both ſexes in the ſame chamber, on 
pretence of evangelical charity. i 

CONDUCT, or Safe Conpucr, a deed or ſecurity 
granted to an enemy, under the great ſeal of a prince, 
that he may paſs and repaſs without being moleſted. 

CONDUCTOR, in ſurgery, an inſtrument which 
ſerves to conduct the knife in the operation of cutting for 
the ſtone, and in laying up ſinuſes and fiſtulas. It is alſo 
called a gorget. See the article STONE. 

ConDucToRs, in military affairs, are aſſiſtants given 
to the commiſſary of the ſtores to receive or deliver out 
ſtores to the army, to attend at the magazines by turns 
when in garriſon, and to look after the ammunition- 
waggons in the field. They bring their accounts every 
night to the commiſſary, and are immediately under his 
command. a 

CONDUIT, a canal or pipe for the conveyance of 
water, or.other fluid. 

'CONDYLOMA, or ConpyLus, in anatomy. See 
the article ConDYLvUs, 

ConDYLOMA, in medicine, a tubercle or callous emi- 
nence which ariſes in the folds of the anus, or rather a 
ſwelling or hardening of the wrinkles of that part. 


Condylomata proceed from a redundant and vitiated | 


blood ſtagnating in the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, and are 
often the effect of venereal ailments. Their cure depends 
on mercurial unctions and proper eſcharotics to con- 
ſume them; though extirpation either by ligature or in- 
cilion, if the nature of the part will admit, is the moſt 
expeditious. It very often happens that a ſalivation is 
neceſſary, in order to facilitate and complete the cure. 

CONDYLUS, a name given by anatomiſts to a knot 
in any of the joints formed by the epiphyſis of a bone. 
n the fingers it is called a knuckle. $3 

Corxpyius, in botany, ſignifies the joints of plants. 
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CON 
CONE, in geometry, a ſolid body, having a circle for 
its baſe, and terminated in a point or vertex. The cone 


may be conceived as generated by the motion of a right 
line KL 2 XLIV. fig. 2.) round an immovea- 
3 


called its vertex, along the circumference 
of a plane, called its baſe, MN; or it may formed by 
the revolution of the triangle K LM, about the right 
line KL, which is called the axis of the cone; and KM 
its fide, | | 

If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſaid to be 
a right cone: and if inclined, or oblique, a ſcalenous 
cone. Scalenous cones are again divided into obtuſe- 
angled, and acute-angled. | 

uclid defines a cone a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a cir- 
cle, as CD (fg. 3.) and is produced by the intire revo- 
lution of the plane of a right-angled triangle C AB, about 
the perpendicular leg A B. 

If this leg or axis be greater than C B, half the baſe, 
the ſolid produced is an acute angled cone; if leſs, it is 
an obtuſe-angled cone; and, if equal, a right-angled 
cone, 

For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of a 
cone, which may take in both right and oblique ones, 
ſuppoſe an immoveable point A (fig. 4.) without the 
plane of the circle BD EC, and ſuppoſe a right line AE, 
drawn through that point, and produced indefinitely both 
ways, to be moved quite round the circumference of the 
circle; the two ſuperficies that will ariſe from this motion, 
are each called conic ſuperficies ; but taken conjunctly, 
they are called ſuperficies vertically oppoſite, or only op- 
polite ſuperficies. The immoveable point A, common to 
both the ſuperficies, is called the vertex; the circle 
BDEC the baſe; the right line A C, drawn through the 
vertex A, and C the center of the baſe, the axis; and 
the ſolid comprehended under the conical ſuperficies and 
the baſe, is a cone. | 3 

Let AB DC (Ag. 5.) be a cone, formed by the revo- 
lution of the triangle A BC about the fide AC, remain- 


drawn parallel to B C, will deſcribe a circle, of which 
that formed by BC will be the greateſt ; and that the 
ſum of all theſe circles will be the whole cone. Put C B 
=r, AC=a, and the circumference formed by the point 


Br, AP=x, and MP=y; then, : 621 1 — the 


circumference of the circle formed by the point M, this 
= gives 22 the area of the circle itſelf, 
2 Te | 

this rhultiplied by +=Pp will give —— the conical in- 
crement. Again, becauſe of the ſimilar triangles AP My 


ACB, it will be x: y::a:r; wherefore' x = — and 


multiplied by 


. - N ed Ke f 
32 = : putting this therefore in the room of æ in the 


1 . . C . Ac =" 
former equation, we ſhall have —= —=— for the 


acy* 2 1 
conical increment; and conſequently — for the value of 


| 3 
the cone deſcribed by APM]; and conſequently — ak 


acr | | 4 
_ for the whole cone : for when x becomes equal to a, 


y becomes equal to r: but when the height of the cone 


is equal to the diameter of the baſe, then the ſolidity 
will be 5 X 2712 ===, 


We have ſhewn under CYLINDER, that the ſolidity of 


that figure is —; this multiplied by + gives —= for the 


ſolidity of the inſcribed cone ; whence it follows that 
every cone is 4 of the circumſcribing cylinder, having the 
ſame baſe and altitude, | „ 
Cone and Key, among the ancient Saxons, was when 
a woman at the age of fourteen or fifteen, took upon hec 


the charge of her houſe, and received cone and key ; ſhe 
being 


ing fixed as an axis, it is manifeſt that every line as MP, 


"4 


being then held of competent years to keep the accounts 
and keys of the houſe, | 

CONESSI, a ſort of bark of a tree which grows on 
the Coromandel-coaſt in the Eaſt-Indies. It is recom- 
mended in a letter to Mr. Monro, in the Medical Ellaye, 
as a ſpecific in diarrhœas. It is to be pounded into a fine 
powder, and made into an eleQtuary with ſyrup. of 
oranges; and the bark ſhould be freſh, and the eleCtuary 
new made every day, or ſecond day, other wiſe it loſes its 
auſtere but grateful bitterneſs on the palate, and its pro- 
per effects on the inteſtines. | 

CONFECTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies in general 
any thing prepared with ſugar : in particular it imports 
ſomething preſerved, eſpecially dry ſubſtances. 

CONF ECTS, a denomination given to fruits, flowers, 
herbs, roots, &c. when boiled and prepared with ſugar or 
honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, and render them more 
agreeable to the taſte, 

CONFEDERACY, in a general ſenſe, a league or 
alliance between ſeveral princes and ſtates, to carry on a 
common cauſe; 

CoNFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more com- 
bine together to do ſome damage or injury to another, or 
to commit ſome unlawful action. | 

CONFERVA, in botany, a genus of water plants, of 
the cryptogamia claſs, and order of moſſes; conſiſting of 
oblong, capillary filaments, divided into joints of a globu- 


lar figure. 

CONFESSION, in a legal ſenſe, an acknowledge- 
ment of ſome truth, though in prejudice of the perſon 
that makes the declaration. 

CoNnFESSION, among Givines, the verbal acknowledge- 
ment which a Chriſtian makes of his ſins. 

CONFESSIONAL, or CoNFESSIONARY, a place in 
churches under the great altar, where the bodies of de- 
ceaſed ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors, were depoſited. 


This word is alſo uſed by the Romaniſts for a deſk in | 


the church where the confeſſor takes the confeſhons of 
the penitents. 


CONFESSOR, in the Romiſh church, a prieſt who is 


impowered to receive the confeſſion of penitents, and to 
give them abſolution. 

CONFIGURATION, the outward figure which 
bounds bodies, and gives them their external appearance ; 
being that which, in great meaſure, conſtitutes the ſpe- 
cific difference between bodies. 

ConFIGURATION of the Planets, in aſtrology, a certain 
ſituation of the planets in the zodiac, whereby they are 
ſuppoſed to aid or oppoſe each other. 

CONFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
ratify 
more ſure and indiſputable, 

ConFIiRMATION, in law, a conveyance of an eſtate, 
or right in /e, from one man to another, whereby a 


voidable eſtate is made ſure and unavoidable, or a 


particular eſtate is increaſed, or a poſſeſſion made per- 

fect. 

It is alſo the ſtrengthening of an eſtate formerly made, 

which is avoidable, though not preſently void: as if a 
biſhop was to grant his chancellorſhip by patent, for 

term of the patentee's life ; this is no void grant, but 

voidable by the biſhop's death, except it be ſtrengthened 

by the confirmation of the dean and chapter. 2 

Cox FIR MATION, in rhetoric, the third part of an ora- 
tion, wherein the orator undertakes to prove the truth of 
the propoſition advanced in his narration; and is either 
direct or indirect. 

Direct, confirms what he has to urge for ſtrengthening 
his own cauſe. Indirect, properly called confutation, 
tends to refute the arguments of his adverſaries. | 

ConFIRMATION, in theology, the ceremony of lay- 
ng * of hands, for the conveyance of the Holy 

hoſt. 5 

CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudication of goods 
or effects to the public treaſury, as the bodies and effects 
of criminals, traitors, &c. Merchandiſes that are prohi- 
bited, or brought aboard, or aſhore, without paying the 
duties when ſeized, are confiſcated. 

CONFLAGRATION, the general burning of a city 
or other conſiderable place. | 

This word is commonly applied to that grand period or - 

| 2 


ing or rendering a title, claim, report, or the like, | 


| 


CON 


cataſtrophe of our world, when the face of nature is te be 


changed by a deluge of fire, as formerly it | 
D 
NFLUENCE, or Coxrrux, amon 
the place where two rivers unite their — ben, 
CONFLUENT, among phyſicians, &c. an appella 
tion given to that kind of 72 wherein the puſtules 
run into each other. 

CONFORMATION, the. particular conſiſtence ang 
texture of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to 
compoſe a whole. 

CONFUSED, in general, is an appellation given to 
things void of order and method, or which lie Jumbled 
together in one heap : thus we ſay, a confuſed orator 
confuſed viſion, ideas, &c. | F 

CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is when thit 
prior in nature do not precede, or poſterior do not follow: 
or @ perturbation of order. 

ConFvus10N, in phyſie, a diſorder of the eyes, that 
happens when, upon a rupture of the internal membranes 


i 9 include the humours, they are all confounded to- 
ether. 


CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, making a branch of 
confirmation, is that part of an oration wherein the orator 
ſeconds his own arguments, and deſtroys thoſe produced 
by his antagoniſt, 

CONGE d'elire, in eccleſiaſtical polity, the king's per- 
miſſion royal to a dean and chapter in the time of a ya- 
cancy, to chooſe a biſhop ; or to an abbey, or priory, of 
his own foundation, to chooſe their abbot or prior. 

CoNnGE, in architecture, a mould in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two members 
from one another, ſuch as that which joins the ſhaft of 
the column to the cincture, called alſo apophyge. 

ConGEs are alſo rings or ferrels formerly uſed in the 
extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, 
afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. 

CONGELATION, freezing, or ſuch a change pro. 
duced by cold in a fluid body, that it quits its former 
ſtate, and becomes congealed. | 

CONGER, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of mu- 
ræna, with the upper edge of the back-fin black; called 
in Engliſh the ſea- eel. 

CONGERIES, a collection or aggregate of feveral 
particles, or bodies united into one maſs. 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a collection of hu- 
mours, formed gradually; whereby it differs from de- 
fluxion, which is made on a ſudden. | 

CONGIUS, a liquid meaſure of the ancient Romans, 
containing the eighth part of the amphoga, or the fourth 
of the urna, or Tx ſextarii. The congius in Engliſh 
meaſure contains 2,070,676 ſolid inches; that is, ſeven 
pints, 4942 ſolid inches. 

CONGLOBATE Gr anv, in anatomy, a little ſmooth 
body, wrapt up in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated 
from all other parts, only admitting an artery and a nerve 
to paſs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory canal 
to come out, of which bet are the glands of the brain 
and teſtes. | 

Winſlow includes under the name of conglobate 
glands, the lymphatic glands alone, and calls all the 
other glands of the body by the name conglomerate. Set 
the next article. | 

CONGLOMERATE GrLanD, that which is com- 
poſed of ſeveral little conglobate glands, all tied up tog#- 
ther in one common tunicle or membrane. Sometimes 
all their excretory ducts unite, and make one common 
pipe, through which the liquor of them all runs, as the 
pancreas and parotides do. Sometimes the ducts uniting, 
form ſeveral pipes, which only communicate with one 
another by croſs canals; and ſuch are the mamm#Z-: 
others again have ſeveral pipes without any communica- 
tion with one another; of which ſort are the glandula 
lachrymales, and proftatz : and a fourth ſort, is when 
each little gland has its own excretory duct, thro' which 
it tranſmits its liquor to 4 common baſon, as the kid- 
neys. 

CONGLUTINATION, the gluing. or faſtening wo 
two bodies together by the intromiſfion of a third, who 
parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of glue. 
See the article GLvE, 0 ON 


CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccle- 
faſtics united, ſo as to conſtitute one bodj x. 

CoxnGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or foci 
of religious, cantoned out of any order, fo as to make a 
© bdivifion of the order itſelf. 

ConGREGATION is likewiſe uſed for aſſemblies of pi- 
ous perſons, in manner of fraternities. | 

COUNGREGATIONALISTS, in church hiftory, a 
ſe& of proteſtants who reject all church- government, ex- 
cept that of a ſingle congregation. In other matters, 
they agree with the preſbyterians. | 

ONGRESS, in political affairs, an aſſembly of com- 
miſſioners, envoys, deputies, &c. from ſeveral courts, 
meeting to concert matters for their common good. 

CONGRUITY, in the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs or rela- 
tion of agreement between things. 

ConGRUITY, in geometry, is applied to figures, lines, 
&c. which being Jaid upon each other, exactly agree in 
all their parts, as having the very ſame dimenſions. 

ConGRUITY, among naturaliſts, a property relative 
to a fluid body, whereby any part of it is readily united 
with any other part, other of itſelf, or of any other ſimi- 
lar fluid, or ſolid body, 

CONIC-SEcTIions, curves formed from the ſection of 


a cone by a plane. The curves generally called conic 


ſections are three, viz. the ellipſis, parabola, and hyper- 
bola; for though the triangle and cirele are ſormed from 
the ſection of a cone, as we ſhall preſently ſhew, they 
are not uſually conſidered in that capacity. 

If a right cone be cut directly through its axis, the 
plane or ſuperficies of that ſection will be a plane iſoſceles 
triangle, as HV G (plate XLIV. fig. 6.); to wit, 
HV and VG, the ſides of the cone, will be the ſides of 
the triangle; H G the diameter of the cone's baſe will be 
the baſe of the triangle; and its axis V C will be the per- 
pendicular height ot the triangle, 

If a right cone be cut any where off by a right line 
parallel to its baſe, the plane of that ſection will be a cir- 
cle, becauſe the cone's baſe is ſuch, | 

If a right cone be any where cut off by a right line 
that cuts both its ſides, but not parallel to its baſe, as 
TS, the plane of that ſection will be an ellipſis, 
that is, an oblong or imperfe& circle, having ſeveral 
diameters and two particular centers : for any right line 
that divides an ellipſis into two equal parts, is called a di- 
ameter z amongſt which the longeſt and the ſhorteſt are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as being of moſt 
general uſe: the others are only applicable to particular 
caſes: the longeſt diameter, as I 8, is called the 
tranſverſe diameter or tranſverſe axis; being that right 
line which is drawn through the middle of the ellipſis, 
and ſhews its length. The ſhorteſt diameter, called the 
conjugate diameter, is a right line that interſects the 
tranſverſe diameter at right angles, in the common center 
> hs ellipſis, as N n, and limits the breadth of the el- 

ipſis. | 

The two points, called particular centers of an ellipſis, 
are two points in the tranſverſe diameter, at an equal 
diſtance each way from the conjugate diameter, and are 
uſually called nodes, focus's, or burning points. 

All right lines within the ellipſis that are parallel to 
one another, and can be divided into two equal parts, are 
called ordinates, with reſpe& to that diameter which di- 
vices them: and if they are parallel to the conjugate, 
namely, at right angles to the tranſverſe diameter, then 
they are called ordinates rightly applied ; and thoſe two 
that paſs through the focus's are remarkable above any 
of the reſt, which being equal and ſituated alike, are both 
called the latus- rectum, or right parameter, by which all 
the ordinates are regulated and valued, If any cone be 
cut into two parts, by a right line parallel to one of its 
ſides, as S A (fg. 7.) the plane of that ſection, namely, 
56B A Bb, is called a parabola. A right line being drawn 
through the middle of any parabola, as S A, is called its 
axis, or intercepted diameter. All right lines that inter- 
ſet the axis at right angles, as B B and 5%, which are 
ſuppoſed. to croſs S A, are called ordinates rightly ap- 
Plied, as in the ellipſis; and the greateſt ordinate, as BB, 
which limits the og of the parabola's axis SA, is 
uſually called the baſe of the parabola; that ordinate 
which paſſes through the focus of the parabola, is called 

* 40 . | . 


ſociety | thereby be found. The focus o 


| the latus rectum or right parameter, as in the elliplis, be- 
cauſe by it all the ordinates are 1 and may 


rr a the parabola is a point 
in its axis, which is diſtant from the vertex or top of the 


ſection, namely, from 8, juſt one foutth part of the latus 
rectum. All right lines drawn within a parabola parallel 


to its axis, are called diameters ; and every right line that 


any of thoſe diameters cut into two equal parts, is ſaid 
to be an ordinate to that diameter which biſects it. 


If a cone be any where cut by a right line, either pa- 
rallel to its axis, as SA (fig. 8.) or otherwiſe as xN, in 
ſuch a manner that the interſecting line, when continued 
through one fide of the cone, as at S or x; will meet with 
the other ſide of the cone, if it be continued beyond the 
vertex V, as at T; then is the plane of that ſection; 


namely S 4 BA Bb, called an hyperbola. A right line 


drawn through the middle of any hyperbola; namely, 
within the ſection, as SA or æ N, is called the axis or 
intercepted diameter, as in the parabola; and that part 
of it which is produced out of the ſection, until it meet 
with the other fide of the cone continued; t6 wit, T 8, 
or T x, &c. is called the tranſverſe diameter or tranſverſe 


within an hyperbola at right angles to its axis, are called 
ordinates rightly applied, as in the ellipſis and parabola. 
That ordinate which paſſes through the focus of the hy- 
perbola is called the latus rectum or right parameter, as 
in the other ſections. The middle point of the tranſverſe 
diameter is called the center of the hyperbola, from 
whence may be drawn two right lines out of the ſection, 
called aſymptotes, becauſe they will always incline nearer 
and nearer to both ſides of the hyperbola, but never meet 
with or touch them, though both they and the ſides of 
the hyperbola were infinitely extended. 

The principal equations defining the nature of theſe 
ſections may be thus determined. Let ABC 7 : 9.) 
be 2 cone ſtanding on a circular baſe BC, and I M its 
ſection ſought ; and let K ILM be any other ſection pa- 
rallel to the baſe, and meeting the former ſection in HI; 
and ABC a third ſection. perpendiculatly biſecting the 
two former in E H and K L, and the cone in the triangle 
ABC: and producing E H till it meet AK in D, and 
having drawn E F and DG, parallel to K L, and meet- 
4 * B and AC in F and G, call EF, a, DG, b, DE, e, 
EH, x, and HI, y; the triangles EHL, EDG, are ſi- 


milar, whence ED: DG:: EH: HL ===: and by 


reaſon of the ſimilar triangles DEF, DHK, we have 


DE: EF: :1 DH: (c=xin the figure, and e I x in the figure) 
H R222 Laſtly, ſince the ſection KIL is pa- 
rallel to the baſe, and conſequently circular, HK x H L 
will be = HIT, that is, 2 x * 2 x x=y y, an equation 


which expreſſes the relation between EH (x) and HI (y) 

that is, between the axis and the ordinate of the ſection 

EIM; which equation, ſince it expreſſes an ellipſis in 

the figure, and an hypetbola in the figure, it is evident 

that the ſection will be elliptical or hyperbolical. 
Now if E D no where meets AK, be 


then c becomes infinite, and conſequently — infinitely 


leſs than — ; therefore — x x may be rejected, whence 


Ley y: but in this circumſtance ö c, and thence 


a xn, an equation exprefling a parabola. 
When E coincides with the vertex A, then HE D 
paſſes through A, and biſects G D, whence our equation 


aaxx 3 WS {9 
becomes — =; whence == =, in equation te- 
4 | 


lating to a right-lined iſoſceles triangle. 

From what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how one ſec- 
tion degenerates into another: for an ellipſis being that 
plane of any ſection of the cone which is between the 
circle and parabola, it will be eaſy to conceive that there 


| may be great variety of ellipſes produced from the ſame 
6D cone; 


axis of the hyperbola. All right lines that are drawn 


ing parallel to it, 
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- a. parabola- being that 
actly parallel to the ſide of the cone, cannot vary as the 
ellipſis may: for ſo ſoon as ever it begins to move out of 
that poſition, of being parallel to the cone's fide, it de- 


CON 


cone; then the ellipſis d | 
ion whole plane is always ex- 


generates either into an ellipſis or an hyperbola; that is, 
if the ſection inclines towards the plane of the cone's 
baſe, it becomes an ellipſis; but if it inclines towards the 
cone's vertex, then it becomes an hyperbola, which 1s 


the plane of any ſection that falls between the parabola 
and the triangle: and therefore there may be as many 


varieties of hyperbolas produced from one and the ſame 


cone, as there may be ellipſes. From whence it follows, 
that the conic ſections are in themſelves a ſyſtem of re- 


gular curves, naturally allied to each other, and that one 


is changed into another perpetually, when it is either in- 


creaſed, or diminiſhed, in infinitum. i | 
Thus the circle, the curvature thereof being never fo 


little increaſed or diminiſhed, paſles into an ellipſis; and 
the ellipſis, its center going away infinitely, and the cur- 
vature being by that means diminiſhed, is turnęd into a 


parabola ; and when the curvature of the parabola is never 
ſo little changed, there ariſeth the firſt of the hyperbolas, 
the ſpecies whereof, which are innumerable, will all of 
them ariſe orderly by a gradual diminution of the curva- 
ture, till the curvature vaniſhing away, the laſt hyperbola 
ends in a right line perpendicular to the axis: from 
whence it is manifeſt, that every regular curvature, like 


that of a circle, from the circle itſelf to a right line, is 


a conical curvature, and is diſtinguiſhed with its peculiar 
name, according to the divers degrees of that curvature. 
All diameters in a circle and ellipſis interſect one an- 
other in the center of the figure within the ſection. In 
the parabola they are all parallel amongſt themſelves and 


to the axis; but in the hyperbola they interſect one an- 


other, but this without the ſection, in the common center 
of the oppoſite ſections. 

The curvature with reſpe& to the focus, in all theſe 
figures, is increaſed or diminiſhed proportionably. 


For the geneſis and moſt eſſential properties of the oo- 


nic- ſections, ſee the articles ELLiys1s, HYPERBOLA, and 
PARABOLA. 

CONICHTHYODONTES, or PLecTRONIT=E, in 
natural hiſtory, one of the three names by which the 
ſoſſile teeth of fiſhes are known. 

CONIFEROUS-TRess, in gardening, ſuch as bear 
hard, dry ſeed-veflels of a conical figure, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral woody parts, being moſtly ſcaly, adhering cloſely 
rozether, and ſeparating when ripe. "= 

Of this ſort is the cedar of Lebanon, fir, pine, &c. 

The word is formed from the Latin, conus, a cone, and 
fero, to bear. | 
- CONISSALZ, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils, 
naturally and eſſentially compounded, not inflammable, 
nor ſoluble in water; found in detached maſſes, and 
formed of cryſtalline matter debaſed by earth. 

CONJUGATE DIamETER, or Axis of an Allipſu, 
the ſhorteſt of the two diameters, or that biſecting the 
tranſverſe axis. See the article AXIS. | 

Coxnjucare HYPERBOLAS. If there be two oppoſite 
hyperbolas AM, am, (plate XLIV. fig. 10.) whoſe 

rincipal axis is the line Aa, and conjugate axis the line 
Bb; and if there be two other hyperbolas, whoſe princi- 
pal axis is the line Bb, and conjugate one the line Aa; 
then theſe four hyperbolas are called conjugate hyper- 


bolas ; the two former oppoſite ones being conjugates o 


the latter. 

CONJUGATION, in grammar, a regular diſtribu- 
tion of tne ſeveral inflexions of verbs in their different 
voices, moods, tenſes, numbers and perſons, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh them from one another. 

The Latins have four conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by 
the terminations of the infinitive are, zre, ere, and ire; the 
vowels before re of the infinitive in the firſt, ſecond, and 
fourth conjugations being long vowels, and that before re 
in the infiuitive of the third being a ſhort one. See the 
article Vowkr. 1 | | » 

The Engliſh have ſcarce any natural inflexions, de- 
riving all their variations from additional particles, pro- 
nouns, &c, whence there is ſcarce any ſuch thing as ſtrict 
conjugations in that language. c 


nerates into a parabola. Now | 


ceſſion or continuation of the diſcourſe ; as, whatever i 


CON 
The French grammarians reduce the number of 
Jugations in their language to that in the Latin, and 92 
terminating in er, re, ir, and or. le 

4 0. r » is applied to 3 pair of 
nerves ariſing together erving the ſa Operatic 
ON? — — Ur. < F > 

ON JUNCTION, in aſtronomy, the new. : 
two ſtars or planets in the ſame gegreg of the 5 « 
This conjunction is either true, or apparent. The 
conjunction is when a right. line, drawn from 6 
through the center of one of the bodies, would paſs hy 
that of the other: in this caſe the bodies ate in the f 1 
degree of tongitude and latitude: and here the donfun 
tion. is alſo ſaid to be central, if the fame line, continu 
from the two centers through the eye, do alfo paßt theo 
the center of the earth. es Cobalt 

Apparent conjunction is when the two bodies do n 
meet preciſely in the fame point, but are joined wit, 
—_ latitude. 2 

n this caſe a right line, drawn through the 
the two bodies, — not paſs through the cedar of Aa 
earth, but through the eye of the ſpectator: this con. 
junction is alſo called partile. | 

The moon is in conjunction with the fun, when 
meet in the ſame point of the ecliptic, which happen, 
every month; and eclipſes of the ſun are always vec. 
oned by the conjunction of the fun and moon in or ney 
the nodes of the ecliptic. | 

Cox juNc T, in grammar, an undeclinable 
or particle, which ſerves to join words and ſentences tg. 
gether, and thereby fhews their relation or dependenq 
one upon another. The conjunction, which is uſua 
placed laſt in the eight parts of ſpeech, is of great uſe 9 
render the diſcourſe ſmooth and fluent, and ſerves many 
good purpoſes in the argumentative or narrative ſtyle: 
but ſhould ever be omitted where a perſon ſpeaks with 
emotion, as only ſerving to weaken and enervate it, 
Conjunctions are of ſeveral kinds. 

dverſative CON JUNCTIONS, ſuch as are reftrifire, 
” expreſſive of contrarieties ; as, but, neverthelhſi, dl. 
vhough. wy 
: Cau N 9 fuch as expreſs the re 
on of ſomething advanc as, for, becauſe, ſei 
inaſmuch as. Y e Jes ſing 

— ConjuncTIoNs, ſuch as ſhew that a conſe- 
quence is drawn ; as, of conſequence, for which rea 
then, ſo that. ; 0 N * 

Conditional ConjuncTIONs, thoſe that denote a con- 
— as, on condition that, if, if not, in caſe of, providd 
that. 

Copulative Cox FUNCTIONS, ſuch as ſhew a cortipariſon, 
or expreſs a relation of union between two things; u, 
and, only, as mach as, in the ſame manner as, not Bs 1 2 

much as, but alſo, neither more nor leſs. 

Continuative Con juncTIONs, ſuch as denote a fuc- 


» 


be, even, in effeft, 
Diijunctide Cox j uxcrioxs, ſuch as import a relation 
of ſeparation or diviſion ; as, neither, whether, or. 
Dubitative Cox juxcrroxs, ſuch as expreſs ſome 
doubt, or ſuſpenfion of opinion; as, if, that is to ſay, &, 
CONJURATION, magic words, characters, or ce- 
remonies, whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, &c. are ſuppoſed 
to be raiſed, or driven away. | 
CONNECTICUT, a Britifh colony of North Ame- 
rica, bounded by the Maſſachuſet colony on the nor- 
eaſt ; by the ſea, on the ſouth ;- and by New-York, on 
the weſt ; being about one hundred miles in length, and 
eighty in breadth. | ; 
This colony conſtitutes a diftin& government, of: 
different form from that of New England. 
CONNECTION, or Conxex1on, the relation where 
by one thing adheres to, or depends upon, another. 
Such is the relation between Euclid's propoſitions, thut 
the latter cannot ſubſiſt but by its connection with the 
former. | 268 | | 
CoNnNECTION, or CONTINUTTY, in the drama, con- 
fiſts in the joining of the ſeveral ſcenes together. 
The connection is ſaid to be obſerved, when the ſcenes 


joined, as that the ſtage is never left empty. 


of an act ſucceed one another immediately, and are fo 


CON- | 


CON 


- CONNIVENT VarLvss, in anatomy. thoſe wrinkles, 
cellules; and vaſcules, which are found in the infide of 
the two great inteſtines, the ilium and jejunum. 

The inter tunie of the guts, being longer than the 
middle or the outward tunic, does frequently wrinkle, or 
bag out, in many places, by which means the paſſage for 
the contents become ſtraĩtened, and the matter through 
the guts then deſoends more flowly, fo that the lacteals 
have the mote time to imbibe the chy lee. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French word much uſed of late 
in Engliſh, to ſignify a perſon well verſed in any thing: 
whence it is uſed ſor a critic, or a perſon who is a tho- 
rough judge of any ſubject, e. 

CONOCARPUS, the button- tree, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, having no corolla, nor any pericatpium 
diſtin from the ſeed, which is naked and ſingle, having 
on each ſide a prominent, membranaceous margin. 

CONOID, in geometry, a ſolid body, generated by 
the revolution of a conic- ſection about its axis. 

Elliptical CoxorD, is a ſolid formed by the revolution 
of an ellipfis about one of its diameters, and more gene- 
rally called a ſpheroid. See the article SpneRo1D. 

arabolical Coxo1D, is generated by the revolution of 
a parabola about its axis, See the article PaRa- 
BOLA, | 
Hyperbolical Cono1D, is generated by the revolution 
of an hyperbola about its axis. See the article HypeR- 


BOLA. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found in the third 
ventricle of the brain, called pinealis, from its reſem- 
blance to a pine-apple. Deſcartes fixed the ſeat of the 
rational ſoul in this gland. See the article Brain. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation ſubſiſting between 
perſons of the ſame blood, or who are ſprung from the 
ſame root. | 

CONSCIENCE, in ethics, a ſecret teſtimony of the 
ſoul, whereby it gives its approbation to things that are 
naturally good, and condemns thoſe that are evil. When 
it judges of an action to be performed, it is called in the 
ſchools an antecedent conſcience; and when it paſſes 
ſentence on an action which is performed, it is called a 
ſubſequent conſcience. When the mind is ignorant or 
uncertain about the moment of an action, or its tendency 
to good ; or when there are ſeveral circumſtances in the 
caſe, ſome of which being doubtful, render the mind 
dubious concerning the morality of an action, this is 
called a doubtful or ſcrupulous conſcience; and if it 
miſtakes concerning theſe, it is called an erroneous con- 
ſcience. If the error or ignorance is involuntary or in- 
vincible, the action proceeding from that error, or from 
that ignorance, is reckoned innocent. But if they are 
the effect of negligence, or of affectation, the conduct 
flowing from luch error is criminal. Not to follow one's 
conſcience, though erroneous and ill-informed, Mr 
Hutcheſon likewils reckons criminal, à it is the guide of 
life, and to counteract it ſhews an incorrigible ſpirit ; 
yet to follow an erroneous conſcience, is likewiſe cri- 
minal, if the error which miſled the conſcience was the 
effect of inattention, or of any criminal paſſion. 

Some divines maintain that conſcience is infallible, 
and hold it to be that immutable law by which God will 
judge men. They deny that the underſtanding can be 
= _ of errors, and lay them all at the door of the 
will, | 1 x 2 

CONSCRIBED, a term uſed by ſome geometricians 
for circumſcribed. 7119 | 

CONSCRIPT, Conſcriptus, in Roman antiquity, an 
appellation given to the ſenators of Rome, who were 
called conſcript-fathers, on account of their names being 
entered all in one regiſter. 

CONSECRATION, che act of devoting any thing to 
the ſervice and worſhip of God. The Moſaical law or- 
dained, that all the firſt-born, both of men and beaſt, 
ſhould be ſanctified or conſecrated to God. We find al- 
lo, that Joſhua conſecrated the Gibeonites, as Solomon 
and David did the Nethinims, to the ſervice of the tem- 
ple; and that the Hebrews ſometimes conſecrated their 
helds and cattle to the Lord, after which they were no 
onger in their power. 


Among the ancient Chriſtians, the conſecration of 
churches was performed with a great deal of pious ſolem- 
| | L 
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nity. In what manner it was done ſor: the three firſt ages, 
is uncertain; the authentic accounts reaching no * — 
than the fourth, when, in the peaceable reign of Conſtan- 
tine, churches: were every where built, and dedicated 
with great ſolemnity. Some think the conſecration con- 

ſiſted in ſetting up the ſign of the croſs, or in placing a 
communion table in che church; and others, that na 
more was done than preaching a panegyrical ſermon in 
commemoration of the founder, and that then they pro- 
ceeded to prayers, one of which was compoſed on pur- 
poſe for the church to be, conſecrated. ' The Romaniſts 
have a great deal of pious foppery in the certmonies of 
conſecration ; which they beſtow on almoſt every thing, 
as bells, candles, books, water, oil, aſhes, palms, ſwords, 
banners, pictures, croſſes, agnus deis, roſes, children's 

In England, churches have been always conſecrated 
with particular ceremonies, the form of which was left to 
the diſcretion of the biſhop. That obſerved by biſhop 
Laud, in conſecrating St. Catharine Creed church, in 
London, gave great * | | 

CONSECRATION is particularly uſed for the benedic- 
tion of the elements in the euchariſt. 

CONSEC TARY, a deduction, or conſequence, drawn 
from a preceding propoſition. Some rather chooſe to call 
it a conſequence, and others a corollary. 

CONSENT of Parts, in the animal œconomy, an 
agreement or ſympathy, whereby when one part is imme · 
diately affected, another, at a di „ becomes affected in 
the ſame manner. 

CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the concluſion, or what 
reſults from reaſon or argument. See ConcLusion. 

The conſequence is that other propoſition in which 
the extremes or premiſes of a ſyllogiſm are joined, or ſe- 
1 ; and is gained from what was aſſerted in the pre- 
miſes. | | 

This word, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for the 
relation or connection between two propoſitions, where- 
of one is inferred from the other. FAY 
. CONSEQUENT, ſomething deduced or gathered 
from a former argumentation. But, in a more preciſe 
ſenſe, it is uſed for the propoſition which contains the 
concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, without any regard to the 
antecedent : in which ſenſe the conſequent may be true, 
though the conſequence be falſe. See the preceding 
article. b „ 

COoNSEQUENT of a Ratio, in mathematics, the latter of 
the two terms of a ratio, or that to which the antecedent - 
is compared; thus in m to n, u is the conſequent, and 
m the antecedent. See the articles RAT1o and PRoPoR- 
TION. | 

CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained for the ſecu- 
rity and preſervation of the privileges of ſome cities and 
communities, having a commiſſion to judge of, and de- 
termine the differences among them. | 

CoNnSERVATOR of the Peace, in our ancient cuſtoms, a 
perſon who had a ſpecial charge to keep the king's 

ace. 

CONSERVATORY, a term ſometimes uſed for a 
green-houſe, or ice-houſe, See GREEN-HOUSE and Icx- 
HOUSE. 

CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, con- 
trived to preſerve the flowers, herbs, roots, or fruits, 
of ſeveral ſimples, as near as poſſible to what they are 
when freſh gathered. | | 

Conſetves are made up by beating up the thing to be 
preſerved with ſugar, viz. a triple quantity thereof to 
thoſe that are moſt moiſt, and a double quantity to thoſe 
that are leaſt ſo. wor af! "of 

CONSIDERATION, in law, material cauſes or 
ground of a contract. without which the party contracting 
would not be bound. | | } ; 

CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting, any ſum 
of money, bills, papers, or commodities in good hands; 
either by appointment of a court of juſtice, in order 
to be delivered to the perſons to whom they are adjudged ; 
or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted to the per- 
ſons they belong to, or ſent to the places they are deſign- 
ed for. : | 


ConsSIGNMENT of Goods, in commerce, is the deliver- 


ing or making them over to another: thus, goods are 


ſaid 
to 
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tions which make five general kinds of conſonants. Each 
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to be conſigned to a factor, when they are ſent to him to 
be ſold, &c. or when a factor ſends back goods to his 
principal, they are ſaid to be conſigned to him. 

CONSISTENT Bodies, a term frequently uſed by Mr. 
Boyle, to ſignify ſuch bodies whoſe parts are firmly unit- 
ed together, ſo that they do not ſo eaſily flide over one 
another's ſurfaces as the parts of fluid bodies do. 

CONSISTENTES, in church-hiſtory, an appellation 
given to ſuch penitents as were permitted to aſſiſt at 
prayers, but not to partake of the Sacrament. 

'ONSI5TORY, at Rome, is an eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
bly held in the preſence of the pope, for the reception of 
princes, or their ambaſſadors, for the canonization of 
ſaints, for the promotion of cardinals, and other impor- 
tant affairs. | 

ConsIsTORIEsS, among the Jews, were courts of judi- 
cature, conſiſting of twenty-three perſons, who were ap- 
pointed to fit in gut ent upon the lives and fortunes of 
the people, and decide all cauſes, a few only excepted. 

CONSOLATION, a figure in rhetoric, wherein the 
orator endeavours to moderate the grief of another. A 
principal regard is always to be had to the circumſtances 
and relations of the parties : thus, a ſuperior may inter- 
poſe his authority, and even chide : a wiſe man may diſ- 
pute, ſentences will become him : an inferior is to ſhew 
reſpect and affection, and even that he had this from ſome 
wiſe or learned perſon : and an equal is to appeal to their 
common friendſhip. 

CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament cut upon 
the key of an arch, which has a projecture, and, on oc- 
caſion, ſerves to ſupport little corniches, figures, buſts, 
and vaſes. They are alſo called mutules and modillions, 
according to their form. Some of them are ftriated, others 
in form of cartouches, others have drops in form of 
triglyphs. Thoſe made at the end of a plank of wood, 
cut triangularwiſe, are called ancones. See ANCONE, 
Mr. Le Clerc is of opinion that a conſole ſhould always 
have ſomething maſſive to ſuſtain, and ſerve it as a reſt. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with concord, viz. for the union or agree- 
ment of two ſounds produced at the ſame time, the one 
grave and the other accute; which mingling in the air in 
a certain proportion, occaſions an accord agreeable to the 
ear. | 

Moſt authors confound conſonance and concord toge- 
ther, though ſome of the more accurate diſtinguiſh them, 
making conſonance a mere ſounding of two notes toge- 
ther, or in the ſame time, in contradiſtinction to the mo- 
tion of thoſe ſounds in ſucceſſion, or one after the other. 
In effect, the two notions coincide; for two notes thus 
played in conſonance, conſtitute concord ; and two notes 
that pleaſe the ear in conſonance, will pleaſe it in ſucceſ- 
ſion. 

Notes in conſonance conſtitute harmony, as notes in ſuc- 
ceſſion conſtitute melody. 

In the popular ſenſe, conſonances are either ſimple or 
compound. The moſt perfect is uniſon; though many 
authors, both among the ancients and moderns, diſcard it 
from the number of conſonances, as conceiving conſo- 
nances an agreeablemixture of grave and acute ſounds, and 
not a repetition of the ſame ſound. The firſt conſonance 
is the octave, then the fifths, the fourths, the thirds, 
and ſixths: the reſt are multiples, or repetitions of theſe, 

CoNnSONANCE, in grammar, fignifies a like cadence 
of words and periods, a fault to be avoided in Engliſh, 
though the ancients make a figure of them, which they 
call ouoto7txeu]ors | 
. CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded 
without ſome ſingle or double vowel before or after it. 
Conſonants are firſt divided into ſingle and double; the 
double are x and x, the reſt are all ſingle, and theſe are 
again divided into mutes and liquids; eleven mutes, 6, c, 
d, ½ v, g, J, k, p, 9, t, and four liquids, I, m, n, r. But the 
moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that of the He. 
brew grammarians, who have been imitated by the gram- 
marians of other oriental languages. Theſe divide the 
conſonants into five claſles, with regard to the five prin- 
cipal organs of the voice, which all contribute, it is true, 
but one more notably than the reſt, to certain modifica- 


CON 
the different degrees of the ſame m 


the different motions of the ſame or a theſe organs 
the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, 1 whence the py 


nants, he obſerves, no regard muſt be had to the cha: 
racers that repreſent them, not any thing to be conſider. 
ed but their ſound, or the modification ive the 
ſound. On this principle the ſame author in the 
French five labial conſonants, b, p, v, f, m; five palatal 
ones, d, /, g, 4, n; four hiflers, /, x, j, ab; two liquide, 
and r; two that mix with each other % gn; and the þ 
aſpirate. 

He adds, 1. That m and n are 248 naſal con- 
ſonants, the m ſounding like a & paſſed through the noſe, 
and the n like a d pronounced through the noſe. 

2. That among the conſonants ſome are weak, 


are preceded by a ſmall emiſſion of the voice, that ſoftens 
them, which the latter have not: the weak are 5, c, 4, % 
2, j; the ftrong are p, J, A, i, /, ch: hence we may con- 
clude, that the exceis of conſonants in one lan 
above another only conſiſts in this, that there are more 
modifications of ſound eſtabliſhed in the one than in the 
other : for all men having the ſame organs, may form the 
ſame modifications; ſo that it is entirely owing to cu{ 
tom, nothing to nature, that the Engliſh have not the $ 
of the Greeks, the y and d of the Hebrews, the ch of the 
Germans, the gn of the French, the g/ of the Italians, and 
the I of the Welch. Alſo that the Chineſe have nor, 
the Iroquois no labial conſonants, the Hurons abundance 
of afpirates, and the Arabs and Georgians abundance of 
double conſonants. Laſtly, to find all the conſonants 
that may be formed in any __ there needs no- 
thing but to obſerve all the modifications that the ſounds 
of ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall have all the 
conſonants practicable. 

Queen CONSORT is faid in contradiſtinQion to a ſ0+ 
vereign princeſs, or queen inveſted with ſupreme autho- 
rity. See the article QUEEN. | | | 

CONSPIRACY, in law, ſignifies an agreement be- 
tween two or more, falſely to indi, or procure to be 
indicted, an innocent perſon of felony. 

CONSPIRATORS are, by ſtatute, defined to be ſuch 
as bind themſelves by oath, covenant, or other alliance, 
to aſſiſt one another, falſely and malicioufly to indict per- 
ſons, or falſely to. maintain pleas. Likewiſe thoſe that 
retain men in the countries with liveries or fees, in order 
to ſupport their malicious enterprizes, which extends 3s 
well to the takers as the givers, and to ſtewards and 
bailiffs of lords, who, by their office or power, take upon 
them to maintain quarrels. 

Conſpirators in treaſon are thoſe that plot againſt the 
king and government. 

CONSPIRING PowERs, in mechanics, thoſe acting 
in directions not oppoſite, See the article PowER. 

CONSTABLE. Lord high conſtable, an ancient 
officer of the crowns both of England and France, whoſe 
authority was ſo very extenſive, that the office has been 
laid aſide in both kingdoms, except on particular occ 
fions, ſuch as the king's coronation, The canftable of 
France had his perſon privileged, and, during the king! 
minority, was named next to the princes of the blood. 
The army obeyed him next the king: he managed al 
that belonged to war, either for puniſhment of delin- 
| goats, diſtribution of booty, ſurrender of places, &c. 

The juriſdiction and functions of this office are now in 
the marſhals of France. | 

The function of the conſtable of England conſiſted i 
the care of the common peace of the land, in 
arms and matters of war. By a law of Richard Il. tt 
conſtable of England has the determination of thing? 
concerning wars and blazonry of arms, which cannot be 
diſcuſſed by the common law. The firſt conſtable wa 
created by the Conqueror: the office continued heredits') 


claſs comprehends ſeveral conſonants, which reſult from 


till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, 
as being ſo powerful as to become troubleſome 1 — 
| . 2 ' 


ſtrong ; their difference conſiſting in this, that the former 
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king. We have alſo conſtables denominated from par- 
ticular places, as conſtables of the Tower, of Dover- 
caſtle, of Windſor-caſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
and many other of the caftles of Wales, whoſe office is 
the ſame with that of the caſtellani, or governors of 
les. | 
7 the lord-high conſtable are derived thoſe inferior 
ones, ſince called the conſtables of hundreds or franchiſes, 
who were firſt ordained in the thirteenth of Edward I. by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter, which, for the conſervation of 
ce and view of armour, appointed that two conftables 
ould be choſen in every hundred. "Theſe are what we 
now call high- conſtables, on account that the increaſe of 
le and offences has made it neceſſary to appoint others 
"er theſe, in every town, called petty-conſtables, who 
are of the like nature, though of inferior authority to the 
other. The high-conftable over the whole hundred is 
uſually choſen and ſworn into his office hy the juſtices of 
the peace, in their ſeſſions : and as to petty-conſtables in 
towns, villages, &c. the right of chooſing them belongs 
to the court-leet, though they may be eleCted by the pa- 
riſhioners. They are appointed yearly, and ought to be 
men of honeſty, knowledge, and ability ; and if they re- 
fuſe to ſerve, or do not perform their duty, they may 
be bound over to the ſeſſions, and there indicted and 
fined, | 

CONSTANT, in general, an appellation given to 
things which remain in the ſame ſtate, without c anging 
their nature or circumſtances : thus we ſay, conſtant 
quantities, conſtant winds, &c. See the articles QUAN- 
TITY, Winds, &c. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the metropolis of the Turk- 
iſh empire, called by the Turks themſelves Stamboul, 
and by many Europeans the Porte, being one of the beſt 
harbours in Europe: eaſt long. 29?, 15, and north lat. 

I*, 30%. 
. It 5 built on the weſtern ſhore of the Boſphorus, in the 
form of a triangle; the ſeraglio, or palace, — 
that angle which runs out between the Propontis an 
harbour; and underneath the palace are the gardens, 
which extend to the water-ſide. 
| COQNSTAT, in law, a certificate that the clerk of 
the pipe and auditors of the exchequer grant at the re- 
we of any perſon who intends to plead or move in that 
court for the diſcharge of any thing. A conſtat is ſuperior 
to an ordinary certificate, becauſe it contains nothing but 
what is evident on record, 

CONSTELLATION, inaftronomy, a ſyſtem of ſeveral 
ſtars that are ſeen in the heavens, near to one another. Aſtro- 
nomers not only mark out the ſtars, but that they may better 
bring them into order, they diſtinguiſh them by their ſitua- 


tion and poſition in reſpect to each other; and therefore they 


diſtribute them into aſteriſms, or conſtellations, allowing 
ſeveral ſtars to make up one conſtellation: and for the 
better diſtinguiſhing and obſerving them, they reduce the 
conſtellations to the forms of animals, as men, bulls, 
bears, &c. or to the images of ſome things known, as of 
a crown, a harp, a balance, &c. or give them the names 
of thoſe, whoſe memories, in conſideration of ſome 
notable exploit, they had a mind to tranſmit to future 
ages, 'The venerable Bede, indeed, out of a vain zeal, 


inſtead of the names and figures of the twelve conſtella- 


tions, ſubſtituted thoſe of the twelve apoſtles ; Julius 
Schillerius, in 1627, completed the reformation, and gave 
ſcripture-names to all the conſtellations in the heavens. 
But as theſe innovations could ſerve no purpoſe, but that 
of introducing quarrels into aſtronomy, the old conſtella- 
tions are ſtill retained, both becauſe better could not be 
ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep up the greater correſ- 
pondence and uniformity between the old aſtronomy and 
the new. - | : 

The diviſion of the ſtars by images and figures is of 
great antiquity, and ſeems to be as old as aſtronomy it- 
ſelf; for in the moſt ancient book of Job, Orion, Arcturus, 
and the Pleiades are mentioned ; and we meet with the 
names of many of the conſtellations in the writings of 
the firſt poets Homer and Heſiod. 

The ancients, in their diviſion of the firmament, took 
in only ſo much as came under their notice, diſtributing 
it into forty-ei ht conſtellations ; but the modern aſtro- 
nomers — the whole ſtarry firmament, dividing 
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it into three regions: 1. The zodiac, or that portion of 
the heavens in which the planets would appear to move, 
to an eye placed in the ſun : the breadth of this ſpace de- 
pends on the inclination of the orbits, in which the planets 
move, to one another; and includes twelve conſtella- 
tions, commonly called the figns of the zodiac, viz. 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scor- 
pio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pifces. 2. 
All that region of the heavens that lies on the north-ſide 
of the zodiac, which contains twenty-one conſtellations, 
namely, the Urſa Minor- and Major, Draco, Cepheus, 
Bootes, Corona Septentrionalis, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, 
Caffiopeia, Perſeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Aurigz, 
Pegaſus, Equuleus, Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Serpen- 
tar ius, and Serpens ; to which were added afterwards tuo 
others, viz. that of Antinous, which was made of the 
ſtars not included in any image, near the eagle; and Be- 
renice's hair, conſiſting of ſtars which are near the lion's 
tail. 3. That region on the ſouthern-ſide of the zodiac, 
which contains fifteen conſtellations, known to the an- 
cients, viz. Cetus, the Eridanus, Lepus, Orion, Canis 
Major, Canis Minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, Cen- 
taurus, Lupus, Ara, Corona Meridionalis, and Piſcis Au- 
ſtralis: to theſe are lately added twelve more conſtella- 
tions, which are not to be ſeen by us, who inhabit the 
northern regions, becauſe of the convexity of the earth, 
but in the ſouthern parts they are very conlpicuces; theſe 
are the Phoenix, Grus, Pavo, Indus, Avis Paradiſi, Tri- 
angulum Auſtrale, Muſca, Chameleon, Piſcis Volans, 
Toucan, Hydrus, Xiphias, The Galaxy, or Milky-way, 
is alſo to be reckoned among the conſteilations. See 
each conſtellation, and the number of ftars it contains, 
under its proper head, AxIEs, Taurus, &c. 

Without the compaſs of theſe conſtellations there are 
ſeveral ftars which cannot be reduced to any of the forms 
mentioned, and theſe by the ancients are called Informes 
or Sporades ; out of which ſome great aſtronomers have 
made new conſtellations, as Charles's-heart and So- 
bieſki's ſhield, See the articles INFoRMEs and Spo- 
RADES, ; 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the 
belly, with great coſtiveneſs. 

ONSTITUENT Parr, in phyſiology, an eſſential 
part in the compoſition of any thing, differing little from 
what is otherwiſe called clement or principle. 

CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, ſignifies 
the form of government eſtabliſhed in any country or 
kingdom, 52 

— alſo denotes an ordinance, deciſion, 
regulation, or law, made by authority of any ſuperior, 
eccleſtallical or civil. 

Apoſlolical ConsTiTUTIONS, a collection of regulations 
attributed to the apoftles, and ſuppoſed to have been col- 
lected by St. Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear. It 
is the general opinion, however, that they are ſpurious, 
and that St. Clement had no hand in them. They ap- 
peared firſt in the fourth age, but have been much 
changed and corrupted ſince that time. They are di- 
vided into eight books, conſiſting of a great number of 
rules and precepts, relating to the duties of Chriſtians, 
and particularly the ceremonies and diſcipline of the 


church. 


CoNnSTITUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is that particular 
diſpoſition of the human body, which reſults from, the 
properties and mutual actions of the ſolids and fluids, 
and which renders them capable of exerciſing the func- 
tions proper and conformable'to nature. An equal con- 
ſtitution is that wherein the four humours, blood, phlegm, 
bile, and melancholy, are mixed in a due proportion ; 
and according as one or other of theſe predominates, the 
conſtitution is denominated ſanguine, phlegmatie, bilious, 
or melancholy and atrabilious. | | 

CONSTRICTOR, an appellation given to ſeveral 
muſcles on account of their conſtringing or cloſing ſome 
of the orifices of the body. Thus, | 

CoNnSTRICTOR LAPIORUM, called alſo 'orbicularis, be- 
cauſe its fibres are of an arched figure, is a muſcle which 
conſtitutes the very ſubſtance of the lips, and draws them 
up as in kiſſing; whence it is alſo called baſiator and 
oſculatorius. dd ls 


ConsTRICTOR Nast, a muſcle arifing above the 
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dentes inciſores of the upper jaw, and terminating in the 
alz of the noſe. It is but ſingle, though Santorini will 


have it that it is double, and is not orbicular in human 


ſubjects as in many of the quadrupeds. Properly ſpeak- 
ing, indeed, there is in the human frame no ſuch muſcle 
as the conſtrictor orbicularis of beaſts, but this ſerves in 
ſome degree in its office, The uſe is to draw the alæ 
downwards, and at the ſame time to draw the upper hp 
downwards, in which action it is very much aſſiſted by 
the conſtrictor of the lips. 

CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, is the drawing 
ſuch lines, ſuch a figure, &c. as are previouſly neceſſary 
for the making any ö appear more plain and 
undeniable. 

ConsTRUCTION of Equations. For the method of 
conſtructing equations, ſee the article EQUATIONS. _ 

ConsTRUCTION, in grammar, the connecting the 
words of a ſentence according to the rules of the lan- 
guage, | 

Conſtruction is either ſimple or figurative, — as 
the parts of the diſcourſe are placed in their natural order, 
or recede from that ſimplicity, when ſhorter and more 
elegant expreſſions are uſed than the nature of it affords. 

T'he conſtruction of words, called ſyntax, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into two parts, concord and regimen, See SYN- 
TAX, ConcoRD, and REGIMEN. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, among divines, a term de- 
noting ſomething of the ſame ſubſtance with another. 
I hus the orthodox believe the Son of God to be conſub- 
ftantial with the Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the Romiſh 
and Lutheran churches with regard to the manner of the 
change made in the bread and wine in the euchariſt. 

The divines of both profeſſions maintain, that after con- 
ſecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are ſub- 
ſtantially preſent, together with the ſubſtance of the 
bread and wine, which is called conſubſtantiation or im- 
panation. ; 

CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman com- 
monwealth. They were two in number, choſen every 
year in the campus martius, by the people aſſembled in 
the comitia centuriata. 

ConsurL, at preſent, is an officer eftabliſhed by virtue 
of a commiſhon from the king and other princes, in all 
foreign countries of any conſiderable trade, to facilitate 
and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the ; merchants of the 
nation. . » 

CONSULTATION, in law, a writ by which a caufe 
being removed from the ſpiritual court to the king's 
court, is returned thither again ; and the reaſon is, that 
if the judges of the king's court, by comparing the libel 
with the ſuggeſtion of the party, find the ſuggeſtion falſe 
or not proved, and on that account the cauſe to be wrong- 
fully called from the eccleſiaſtical court, then upon this 
conſultation or deliberation they decree it to be returned. 


CONSUMMATION, the end or completion of a 


work. Thus we fay, the conſummation of all things, 
meaning the world. 
CONSUMPTION, in medicine. See the article 
PHTHISIS. | 
CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or body, is 
made to touch ano her; and the parts that thus touch, 
are called the points or places of contact, The contact 
of two ſpherical bodies, and of a tangent with the cir- 
cumference of a circle, is only in one point. 


CONTAGION, in phyſic, the communicating a diſ- 


eaſe from one body to another, either by contact or mor- | 


bid effluvia. 

CONTARA, a name uſed 1 botaniſts for the 
plant that produces the i natius's beans, uſed in medicine. 

CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind, whereby 
it applies itſelf to conſider and reflect upon the works of 
God, nature, &c. : 

Contemplation, among myſtic divines, is defined a ſim- 

ple, amorous view of God as prefent to the foul; and is 
faid to conſiſt in acts ſo ſimple, ſo direct, ſo uniform and 
peaceful, that there is nothing for the mind to take hold 
of whereby to diſtinguiſh it. 

CONTEMPORARY, a perſon or thing that exiſted 


in the ſame age with another. Thus Socrates, Plato, and 
Ariſtophanes, were contemporaries. 
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fourth comprehends New Guinea, New Zealand, New 
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CONTENEMENT, in our old law books, 2 term 
of different import; being ſometimes uſed for credit or 
countenance; and, at other times, for the maintenance 
proper for each perſon, accotding to his rank and condi. 
ou 8 he "arp 1 | 

„ in geometry, the area or uantity 
matter or ſpace ew in * bounds. nes 

For the contents of veſſels of different kinds, ſee the 
article GAUGING. | | 

CONTENTIOUS Juz1sDicTIoNn, in law, denote; 
a court which has power to. decide differences between 
contending parties. * 

CONTEXT), among divines and critics, that part of 
ſcriptureor of a writing — precedes and follows the text. 
See the article Texr. | 

CONTIGNATION, in the ancient architecture, the 
art of laying rafters together, and particularly flooring. 

CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when the | 
of one body touches that of another. | | 

CONTIGUOUS ANGLES, in geometry, are ſuch a 
have one leg common to each an 4 and are ſometime 
called adjoining angles, in contradiſtinction to thoſe produc. 
ed by continuing their legs through the point of con 
which are called oppoſite or vertical angles. See AncL, 

CONTINENT), in general, an appellation given to 
things continued without interruption ; in which * 
ſay, continent fever, &c. See the article FEvEeR, 

CoNnTINENT, in geography, a great extent of land not 
interrupted by ſeas, in contradiſtinction to Iſland, Penin. 
ſula, &c. = 1 

According to what relations we have of the diſpoſition 
of the globe from late navigators, we may count four 
continents, of which there are but two well known. The 
firſt, called the ancient continent, comprehends Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa. The ſecond is the new continent. 
called America. The third, which is called the Northern 
or Artic continent, comprehends Greenland, the lands of 
Spitzberg, Nova Zembla, and the lands of Jeſſo. The 


Holland, and ſeveral others hitherto-little known.. Some 
authors think the two firſt continents * in reality only 
one, imagining the northern ts of Tart joi 
with thoſe of North America. FE W 
ConTINENT Cauſe of Diſtemper, that upon which 
the diſeaſe depends fo immediately, that it continues fo 
long as that remains, and no longer. | 
2 FE VER, that which proceeds to a eriſus 
without either intermiſſion or remiſſion. See the article 
SYNOCHUS, 1 
CONTINGENT, ſomething - caſual or uncertain. 
Hence future contingent, in logic, denotes a conditional 
event which may or may not happen, according as cir- 
cumſtances fall out. The Socinians maintain, that God 
cannot foreſee future contingents, becauſe depending on 
the free motions of the will of man. 
CONTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for the quota 
that falls to any perſon upon a diviſion. Thus each 
prince in Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh ſo ma- 
ny men, ſo much money and ammunition for his contin- 
ent. 
: ConTINGENT Us, in law, is an uſe limited in a con- 
veya nce of lands which may or may not happen to veſt, 
according to the contingency mentioned in the limita- 
tion of the uſe. And a contingent remainder, is when 
an eſtate is limited to take place at a time to come, on an 
uncertain event, | 
ConTINGENT LINE, in dialling, is a line that croſſes 
the ſubſtyle at right angles. See SUBSTYLE and DiAL- 
LING. | 
CoNnTINGENTS are ſometimes uſed by mathematicians 
in the ſame ſenſe as tangents, See the article TAx- 


„ 


CONTINUAL CL aim, in law, a claim that is made 
from time to time within every year and a day to | 
&. which in ſome reſpe&t one cannot attain without 
danger. | | 

CoN TIN VAL PROPORTION, See the article PRoPOR- 
TION. SIO TEAS Lf 

CONTINUANTO, a term uſed in a ſpecial declara- 
tion of treſpaſs, where the plaintiff would recover da- 
mages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in one and the ſame _ 
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CONTINUATO, in muſic, ſignifies, eſpecially in'vo- | This logicians expreſs by 


cal muſic, to continue or hold on · a ſound. in an equal 
ſtrength or manner, or to continue a movement in an 
equal degree time all the watt... 
CONTINUED Paorpsriox, in arithmetic, is that 
where the conſequent of the firſt, ratio is the ſame wich 
the antecedent of the ſecond z as 4: 8: 8: 16, in con- 
tradiſtinction to diſcrete proportion. See the article Dis- 
RET E. nr 3-: eV „ e e 
x Cox rixuED Thorough Baſs, in muſic, that which con- 
tinues to play conſtantly, both duting the recitatives, and 
to ſuſtain the chorus. See the article Cho s. 
CONTINUO, in muſic, ſignifies the thorough baſs, 
as baſſo continuo, is the continual or thorough baſs. 
CONTINUOUS Fxvkxs, thoſe otherwite called con · 
tinent. See CONTINENT. = 
CON TOBABDITES, in church wp + a ſea of 
| heretics in the ſixth century, who allowed of no biſhops. | 
CONTOUR, in painting, the out- line, or that which 
defines a figure. | 
A great part of the {kill of the painter lies in managing 
the contours well. Contour, with the Italian painters, 
ſignifies the lineaments of the face. | | 
CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when a beaſt 
is repreſented ſtanding or running with its face to the 
finiſter fide of the. eſcutcheon, they being always ſup- 
— to look to the right, if not otherwiſe ex- 
re . 7 +. - 
, CONTOURNIATED, a term among antiquaries 
applied to medals, the edges of which appear as if turned 


in a lathe. 


; CONTRABAND, in commerce, A prohibited Ry 


ogy or merchandize bought or ſold, imported or e- 
ported, in prejudice to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, | 
or the public prohibitions of the ſoverei 13 1281. A 
42 s are not only liable to confiſcation 
themſelves, but alſo ſubject all othet allowed merchan- 
diſe found with them in the ſame box, bale, or parcel, 


together with the horſes, waggons, &c.| which conduct L 


them. There are contrabands likewiſe, Which, beſides 
the forfeiture of the goods, are attended with ſeveral pe- 
nalties and diſabilities. X | | 


CONTRACT, in 
of two or more parties, who voluntarily promiſe and ob- 
lige themſelves to do ſomething, pay a certain ſum, or the 
like. All donations, exchanges, leaſes, &c. are ſo many 
different contracts. Fa FT; . 

CoNnTRACT, in common law, an agreement or bar- 
gain between;two or more perſons with ailegal conſidera- 
tion or cauſe; as where a perſon ſells goods, &c. to an- 
other for a ſum of money; or covenants, in conſideration 


—_—— 


: 


of à certain ſum, or an annual rent, to grant a leaſe of | 


a meſſuage, & . 6872 
CoNnTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing 
which ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, and the 
obligation paſſed between the parties, | 
_ CONTRACTILE Foxce, that pro or power 
inherent in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they 
are nogwed to draw themſelves up again to their former 
nuons. 1 | | 6 442) 
CONTRACTION, in grammar, is the reducing of 
two ſyllables into one, as can't for cannot, ſbould'ft for 
ſhouldeſt, tc, | 12 
ONTRACTION, in logic, a ſort of reduction, whereby 
things are abridged, or brought into. leſs compaſs. 
ConTRACTION, in phyſics, the diminifhing the ex- 
tent or dimenſions of a body, or the cauſing its parts to 
approach nearer to each other, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to dilatation or expanſion. 
CONTRADICTION, a fort of direct oppoſition, 
wherein one thing is found directly contrary to another. 
CONTRADICTORY ProposiTIONs, in logic, are 
ſuch as differ both in quality and quantity, one being uni- 
verſal, and the other particular, which conſtitutes the op- 
poſition of quantity; one affirmative and the other negative, 
which, makes the oppoſition in quality: thus, A. Euery 
vine is @ tree. O. Some vine is not a tree. Theſe can never 
be both true, and both falſe at the ſame time; To this 
it is neceſſary that the one deny, and the other affirm, the 
lame thing of the ſame ſubjeft, conſidered in the ſame 
circumſtances, every thing having always its own eſſence. 


| was juſt, and wherein he was not, 


a general ſenſe, a. mutual conſent | 


affirmar e, E . negare idem, is 
eadem ſecundum idem. If two univerfals differ in quality; 
they are contradictory; as, A. Every vine is a tres. E. 
No vine is a trete. Thoſe can never he both true together; 
* they may be both falſe. If two particular propoſitions 
differ in quality only, they are ſubcontradictory; as, J. 
Same vine is a tree. O. Some vine is not a tree. Theſe 
may be both true together, but they can never be both 
falle. There are likewiſe contradictory ptopoſitions on 
an individual, which are called ſingle contradictories; as, 
Piter is jufl, Pater is nat juſt, Now in ſuch as theſe, Peter 
muſt be conſidered at the ſame time, without which they 
may be both true; ſince there was a time wherein Peter 


1 Seeming contradictories is when the members | of a 
period quite diſagree in rener and ſound, but pers, 
fectly agree and are conſiſtent in ſenſe : thus, | 


«© Cowards die many times before their death; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once.“ 
| FE. #1 SHAKESPEAR. 


CONTRA-FISSURE, in ſurgery, a kind of fracture, 
or fiſſure, in the cranium, which: ſometimes happens on 
the ſide oppoſite to that which received the blow; or at 
leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it. & 

The moſt certain ſymptoms of a contra-fiffure are 
vehement pains, vomitings, vertigo, noiſe in the ears, 
&c. If theſe happen, and no fracture or depreſſion of the 
cranium be found, where the wound was received; there 
is A ſuſpicion of a cpntra-fifſure, eſpecially if the patient 
is apt to point to that part. | 
If the ſymptoms be by intervals, or not to a great de- 
gree, of there be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have 
reached only through one of the; tables, it is ſufficient to 
bore down to the Jiglos, and drefs with balſamic medi- 
cines; but where apy violent ſymptoms come on, which 
demonſtrate an extravaſation of blood in the cavity of the 
gtaniom, the trepan is to be called for without delay. See 


CONTRA-HARMONICAL PROrORTION, in ariths 
metic, is that relation of three terms, wherein the differ- 
ence of-the firſt and ſecond is to the difference of the ſe- 
cond and third, as the third is to the firſt : thus, 3» 5, and 
6, are numbers contra-harmonically proportional, for 2: 


122623. 4 

CON TRA-INDICATION, in medicine, an indica- 
tion which forbids that to be done, which the main ſcope 
of a diſeaſe points out: as if, in the cure of a diſeaſe, a 
vomit was judged proper; if the patient be ſubje& to a 
vomiting of b it is a ſufficient contra - indication as 
to its exhibition, See INDICATION. | 

CONTRALTO, in muſic, a term uſed by the Italians 
for two haut contres; becauſe they play contrary to 
each other. See the article HauT ConT&E. 

CONTRAMURE, in fortification, is a wall built be- 
fore another partition-wall, to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it 
may receive no damage from the adjacent buildings. See 
WALL and RAMPART. 

CONTRAST, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes 
an oppoſition or difference of poſition, attitude, &c, of 
two or more figures, contrived to make variety in a paint- 
ing, &c. as where, in a groupe of three figures, one is 
ſhewn before, another behind, and another ſideways, they 
are ſaid to be in contraſt. 

The contraſt is not only to be obſerved in the poſition 
of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members 
of the ſame figure : thus, if the right arm advance fartheſt, 
the right leg is to be hindermoſt ; if the eye be directed 
one way, the arm to go the contrary way, &c. the con- 
traſt muſt be purſued even in the drapery. 

CoNnTRAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition 
of the ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by variety. 

CONTRATE-W=Hezt, in watch-work, that next to 
the crown, the teeth and hoop whereof lie contrary to 
thoſe of the.other wheels, from whence it takes its name. 
See the article WATCH. | | 

CONTRAVALLATION, or the Line of ConTRa- 
VALLATION, in'fortification, a trench guarded with a pa- 
rapet, and uſually cut round about a place by the be- 


ſiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that fide, and to ſtop the 


= 


| ſallies of the garriſon. 


CON 


It is without muſket-ſhot of the town, ſo that the ar- 
my forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circumvalla- 
tion and contravallation. | 

CONTRAYERVA, the root of a plant growing in 
Peru and other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The 
root is an inch or two in length, and about half an inch 
thick ; full of knots and irregular tubercles ; ſurrounded 
on all ſides with numerous long tough fibres, moſt of which 
are loaded with ſcaly knobs; of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, — pale within. It was firſt brought 
into Europe, about the year 1581, by Sir Francis 
Drake. 

This root, freed from the fibres, which are much wea- 
ker than the tuberous part, has a light aromatic ſmell; 
and a roughiſh, bitterifh, penetrating taſte, which, as 
Teller obſerves, is not eaſily concealed by a large admix- 
ture of other ſubſtances. It is given, as a diaphoretic 
and antiſeptic, in low and malignant fevers, and appears 
to be one of the mildeſt and ſafeſt of the ſubſtances of the 
pungent kind commonly made uſe of in theſe inten- 
tions; not being liable to produce, though taken pretty 
freely, any conſiderable heat. The doſe, in ſubſtance, 1s 
from five or ſix grains to half a dram and more; in de- 
coction or infuſion, from half a dram to two drams. 

CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellation given to ſeve- 
ral bearings, on account of their cutting the ſhield con- 


trary and oppoſite ways: thus we meet with contre- | 


bend, contre-chevron, contre- pale, &c. when there are 
two ordinaries of the ſame nature oppoſite to each other, 
ſo as colour may be oppoſed to metal, and metal to co- 
lour. | 

CONTRIBUTION, in a general ſenſe, the payment 
of each perſon's quota, or the ſhare he bears in ſome im- 
poſition or common expence. Contributions are either 
voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carrying on ſome 
undertaking for the public intereſt ; or involuntary, as 
thoſe of taxes and impoſts. 

ConTRIBUTION, in a military ſenſe, an impoſition or 
tax paid by frontier-countries to an enemy, to prevent 
their being plundered and ruined by him. 

CONTRITION, in theology, a ſorrow for our fins, 
reſulting from the reflection of having offended God, from 
the ſole confideration of his goodneſs, without any regard 
to the puniſhment due to the treſpaſs, and attended with 
a ſincere reſolution of reforming them. 

The Scripture never uſes this term in this ſenſe ; but 
there are ſeveral paſſages which prove, that without con- 
trition there is no repentance, and without repentance 
no remiſſion of fins. 

CONTROL, ComyTRot, or CoNTROLE, is pro- 
perly a double regiſter kept of acts, ſues of the officers 
or commiſſioners in-the revenues, army, &c. in order to 
perceive the true ſtate thereof, and to certify the truth, 
and the due keeping of the acts ſubject to the enregiſter- 
ment. 

CONTROLLER, an officer apppointed to control or 


overſee the accounts of other officers, and, on occaſions, 


to certify whether or no things bave been controlled or 


examined. 

ConTROLLER of the Navy. See the article Navy. 

. CONTROVER, in law, a perſon who, of his own 
head, invents and ſpreads falſe news. 

CONTUMACY, in law, a refuſal to appear in court, 
when legally ſummoned ; or the diſobedience to the rules 
and orders of a court having power to puniſh ſuch of- 
fence. | 

CONTUSION, in medicine, a bruiſe, or a ſolution 
of continuity, produced in any part of the body by any 
inftrument whoſe ſurface does not riſe by way of edge, 
but in any obtuſe figure ; by this means a contuſion is 
diſtinguiſhed from a wound, which is a ſolution of con- 
tinuity produced by a ſharp cutting inſtrument. | 

Hence a contuſion, if all other circumſtances are alike, 
poſſeſſes a larger ſpace than a wound, becauſe, in the 
former, a large portion of the ſurface of the wounding 
inſtrument is applied to the body. Now it is ſufficiently 
obvious that, fince action is equal to reaction, the effect 
will be the ſame, whether the obtuſe ſubſtance, by its 


gravity, acts upon any part of the body; or whether 


that of the body, by any kind of pinching, is contuſed. 
We muſt therefore conſider a contuſion as an accumu- 
| I 


ny 


lation of minute wounds, with an attrition of the t 
and capillary veſſels. h wad 7 the fla 
In the cure of a contuſion, we muſt attempt a reſolu 
tion, and if poſſible, prevent a ſuppuration, but — 
more a gangrene. Reſolution is principally perfo 
firſt, by rendering the extravaſated humoufs fluid; ſe. 
condly, by relaxing the adjacent veſſels; and, third); | 
procuring the reſorption of the extravaſated bumour: i 
the veſſels, by evacuating theſe veſſels, or by friction. 
Bleed therefore plentifully ; ſoon after exhibit a ſtron 
but not inflammatory purge ; let a penetrating and reſo}. 
vent fomentation be applied to the part, and let warm 
frictions be uſed : mean time internal reſolvents, ſudori. 
hcs, and diuretics, are of conſiderable ſervice. 5 
CONVALLIUM Litivn, lily of the valley, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, with two or three oblong, acumi. 
nated, ribbed leaves; in the boſoms of which ariſes 2 
naked ſtalk, bearing a number of ſmall, naked, whit 
drooping, bell-ſhaped, monopetalous flowers, cut about 
the edges into fix ſegments, and followed by red berries+ 
the roots are long, ſlender, and white. It is perennial, 
1 # pony wild in woods and ſhady places, and flowers id 
3 | 


| The flowers of this plant have a fragrant deliphtf 
ſmell, and a penetrating bitterifh taſte ; both which the 
readily impart to watery and to ſpirituous menſtrua. 

It is principally from the volatile parts of theſe flowery 
that medicinal virtues have been expected in nervous and 
catarrhous diſorders ; but probably their fixed parts alfo 
have no ſmall, perhaps the greateſt, ſhare in their efficacy. 
The flowers, dried\and powdered, and thus diveſted of 
their odoriferous principle, prove ſtrongly ſternutatory, 
Watery or ſpirituous extracts made from them, given in 
doſes of a ſcruple or half a dram, act as gentle | ern 
ing aperients and laxatives; and ſeem to partake of the 
purgative virtue, as well as of the bitterneſs, of aloes; 

ONVENTICLE, a private aſſembly or meeting for 
the exerciſe of religion. 

CONVENTION, a treaty,- contract, or agreement 
between two or more parties. Every convention 
men, provided it be not contrary to honeſty and 
manners, produces a natural obligation, — makes the 
performance a point of confcience. 

 ConvenT10N is alſo a name given to an extraordinary 
aſſembly of parliament, or the ſtates of the realm, h 
without the king's-writ. . 

CONVENTUAL, in general, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to a convent or monaſtery. 

ON VERGING, or ConveRGEnT Lines, in geo- 
metry, are ſuch as continually approach nearer one an- 
other; or whoſe diſtance becomes fill leſs and lefs. 
Theſe are oppoſed. to divergent lines, the diſtance of 
which become continually greater : thoſe lines which 
converge one way, diverge the other. 

CoNVvERGING HYPERBOLA is one whoſe concave legs 
bend in towards one another, and run both the ſame way. 
See HYPERBOLA and CURVE. 

CanveRGING Ravs, in optics, thoſe rays that, iſſuing 

from divers points of an object, incline towards another, 
till at laſt they meet and croſs, and then become diverg- 
—_ 
CONVERSE, in mathematics. One propoſition is 
called the converſe of another, when, after a concluſion 
is drawn from ſomething ſuppoſed in the converſe propo- 
ſition, that concluſion is fuppoſed; and then, that which 
in the other was ſuppoſed, is now drawn as a conclufion 
from it: thus, when two ſides of a triangle are equal, the 
angles under theſe ſides are equal; and on the converſe, 
if theſe angles are equal, the two ſides are equal. See 
TRIANGLE. 

CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, implies a repen- 
tance of temper and conduct unworthy our nature, and 
unbecoming our obligations to its — Or and a reſolu- 
tion to act a wiſer and a better part for the future. 

CoNnveRs10N, in rhetoric, &c. is underſtood of ar- 
guments which are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on 
oppoſite ſides, by changing the ſubje& into the attribute, 
1 the attribute into the ſubject. See ATTRIBUTE, 

CoNnveRSION, in war, a military motion whereby the 


„ 


front of a battalion is turned where the flank was, in - 
tne 


the battalion is attacked in the flank, See the article 
RTER-WHEELING. ig. 
1 of Equatioris, in algebra, is when the 
uantity ſought, or any part or degree thereof, being in 
fractions, the whole is reduced to one common denomi- 
nation, and then omitting the denominators, the equa- 
tion is continued in the numerators only. See EqpA- 

ON. et eng! 

"Conversion of Propoſitions, in logic, the changing of 
the iubject into the place of the predicate, and the præ- 
dicate into the place of the ſubject; and yet _—_ re- 
taining the ſame quality of both propoſitions : as, * Every 
« right-lined triangle has the ſum of its angles equal to 
« two right ones: every right-lined figure, that has the 
« ſum. of its angles equal to two right ones, is a tri- 
4 angle,” | | 

CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone converſion. 
See CONVERSION, 

Convert is more frequently uſed in reſpect of changes 
from one religion, or religious ſect, to another. 

CONVEX, an appellation given to the exterior ſur- 
face of gibbous or globular bodies, in oppoſition to the 
hollow inner ſurface of ſuch bodies, which is called con- 
cave: thus we ſay, a convex frieze, lens, mirror, ſuper- 
ficies, &c. See the articles FRIEZ R, LENS, &c. 

CONVEXTTY, that configuration or ſhape of a body, 
on account of which it is denominated convex. See 
Convex. | 

CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed or inſtrument that 
paſles land, &c. from one perſon to another. 

The moſt uſual conveyances are deeds of gift, bargain 
and ſale, leaſe and releaſe, fines and recoveries, &c. The 
words give and grant, are neceſlary in a conveyance at 
common law: but though ſome maintain that convey- 
ances ſhall operate according to the words; yet, of late, 
the judges have a greater regard to the paſſing of the eſtate, 
than to the manner by which it is paſled, 

CONVICT, in common law, a perſon that is found 
guilty of an offence by the verdict of a jury. 

The law implies that there muſt be a conviction be- 
fore puniſhment for any offence, though it be not men- 
tioned in any ſtatute, On a joint indictment, or infor- 
mation, ſome of the defendants may be convicted and 
others acquitted, | 8 g 1 

Convict RECUSANT, a perſon who has been legally 
preſented, indicted, and convicted for refuſing to come to 
church to hear the common prayer, according to the ſta- 
tutes 1 and 23 Eliz. and 3 Jac, I. 

CONVICTION, in theology, expreſſes the firſt de- 
gree of repentance, wherein the ſinner becomes ſenſible 
of his guilt, of the evil nature of fin, and of the danger 
of his own ways. See CONTRITION, 

CONVOCATION, an aſſembly of the clergy of 
England, by their repreſentatives, to conſult of eceleſi- 
aſtical matters. It is held during the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and conſiſts of an upper and a lower houſe. In the 
upper fit the biſhops, and in the lower the inferior clergy, 
who are repreſented by their proctors, conſiſting of all. 
the deans and archdeacons, of one proctor for every chap- 
ter, and two for the clergy of every dioceſe, in all one 
hundred and forty-three divines, viz. twenty-two deans, 
fifty- three archdeacons, twenty-four prebendaries, and 
forty-four proctors of the dioceſan clergy. The lower 
houſe chooſes its prolocutor, whoſe buſineſs it is to take 
care that the members attend, to collect their debates and 
votes, and to carry their reſolutions to the upper houſe. 
The convocation is ſummoned by the king's writ, di- 
reed to the archbiſhop of each province, requiring him 
to ſummon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. 

CON VOLVULUS, bindweed, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle, patent, 
campanulated petal, plicated and very lightly divided at 
the rim : the fruit is a capſule, of a roundiſh figure, con- 
tained within the cup, and formed of one, two, or three 
valves : the ſeeds are two, roundiſh, and often acute : the 
corolla is uſually cut in ten places, but there are ſpecies 
in which theſe crenæ are but five. __ 

CONVOY, in military matters, a body of men that 
— any ſupply of men, money, ammunition, or provi- 
ſions, conveyed by land into a town, army, or the like, 
in time of war. 

41 


| ture. 


* 


Convoy, in naval affairs, any fleet or navy of thet- 
chant-ſhips bound on a voyage to ſome particular port 
or rendezyous; or more particularly the ſhip or ſhips 
2 to conduct and defend them on their paſſage 

ither. | 


CONVULSION, Spaſmus, in medicine, a preterna- 


tural and violent contraction of the membranous - and 


muſcular parts, ariſing from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the 
membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal marrow, and the nerves 
diſtributed from it, and an impetuous influx of the net- 
vous fluid into the organs of motion. 

Convulſions attack the patient variouſly ; for in ſome 
they happen ſuddenly, without any ſigns of the approach- 
ing diſorder; whilſt in others, they may be foreſeen by 
various ſigns. During the convulſive paroxyſm, the 
limbs are ſurpriſingly agitated ; ſometimes the arms are 
ſo retorted towards the back, that the patient ſeems to 
{it upon them; ſometimes they beat the air: at other 
times, the legs are drawn into various directions; ſome- 
times they ſtamp ; ſometimes the ſpine of the back is in- 
curvated ſo as to form an arch, whilſt the breaſt is raiſed; 
and at other times the whole body is as ſtiff as a ſtone. 
Theſe agitations ſeize many in the very poſture in which 
they are, without throwing them on the ground; whilſt 
others, like epileptic patieats, fall ſuddenly down, weep, 
laugh, grind their teeth, gape, hang out their tongue, 
and are vertiginous. 

After the paroxyſm many patients retain an incredible 
languor of the whole body, many fall into deliriums, and 
a profound ſleep ; in others, the diſorder is terminated by 
eructations, an exploſion of flatulencies, vomiting, a co- 
pious diſcharge of the lymph, &c, Thoſe are moſt ſubje& 
to convulſions, whoſe nervous ſyſtems are either natu- 
rally, or by any other cauſe, weak, eſpecially if their juices 
be impure. Among the mediate cauſes which diſpoſe to 
this conſtriction of the ſpinal marrow, the moſt conſidera- 
ble are violent paſſions, eſpecially if the patient be ex- 
poſed to cold, or commits any error in regimen. 

Though convulſions are very terrible, they are not ſud- 
denly mortal : when they are recent, the patient young, 
and the conſtitution ſound, an eaſy and ſhort cure is to 
be hoped for. | 

In the cure of convulſive motions, we are firſt to cor- 
rect the material cauſes which ſupport the diſorder ; pre- 


pare them for an elimination, and commodiouſly evacuate 


them : then the violent and irregular commotions of the 
nervous parts muſt be allayed, and the nervous ſyſtem 
corroborated, to prevent a relapſe: the cure is not to be 
obtained by a great variety of draſtic remedies ; but ta- 
ther by mild medicines, and ſuch as are friendly to na- 
f the diſorder ariſes from a redundancy of humours, 
ora thickneſs of the blood, Hippocrates adviſes venæſection, 
either in the foot or arm, to be uſed ; or ſcarifications to 
be interpoſed : but theſe motions are rarely removed 
without a proper air, exerciſe, and regimen. Warm 
baths for the feet, prepared of river-water and chamo- 
mile flowers,. has a ſingular efficacy ; and alſo large 
draughts of cold ſimple water. If convulſions ariſe from 
exceſs of venery, the patient is by all means to abſtain 
from any thing that produces commotions. If they ariſe 
from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, &c. they muſt be re- 
moved 8 theſe evacuations. 
CONVULSIVE, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe 


- motions which naturally ſhould depend on the will, but 


are produced involuntarily by ſome external cauſe, as a 
e of the muſcles, &c. See the preceding ar- 
ticle. ä 
CONYZA, flea-bane, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the compound flower of which is tubuloſe, conſiſtin 
both of hermaphrodite and female ones: theſe laſt have 
no flower petals; but the hermaphrodite ones conſiſt of 


one infundibuliform petal, divided into five patulous ſeg- 


ments at the limb: the ſtamina are five very ſhort ca- 
pillary filaments: the ſeeds are ſolitary, oblong, and 
crowned with ſimple downy filaments, and ſtand in th 
cup. | | 
The common flea-bane is recommended in the jaun- 
dice, to promote the menſes, and in the ſtrangury. — 


alſo make an ointment of its leaves and root, which is ſaid 
to cure the itch, 


| COOLER, among 1 diſtillers, &c. a large 
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veſſel wherein certain liquors are cooled, after having 
been boiled. | 

CooLtrs, in medicine, thoſe remedies which affect 
the organs of feeling with an immediate ſenſe of cold, 
being ſuch as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe 
of the organs of feeling ; as fruits, and all acid liquors : 
or they are ſuch as, by a particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs 
of parts, give the animal fluids a greater conſiſtency 
than they had before, and conſequently retard their mo- 
tion; having leſs of that inteſtine force on which their 
heat depends. | 

Of this ſort are cucumbers, and all ſubſtances pro- 
ducing viſcidity. 

COOM, a term applied to the ſoot that gathers over 
an oven's mouth; alſo for that black, greaſy ſubſtance, 
which works out of the wheels of carriages. 

COOMB, or Coms of Corn, a dry meaſure contain- 
ing four buſhels, or half a quarter. See the article ME a- 
SURE. 

CO-ORDINATE, fomething of equal order, rank, 
or degree with another. 

COPAL, in natural hiſtory, a particular ſort of reſin 
brought in irregular lumps from New Spain, where it is 
ſaid to be obtained from different ſorts of _ trees, of 
which eight are deſcribed by Hernandez. Some pieces 
are whitiſh, ſemi-tranſparent, friable, not unlike the finer 
kinds of common reſin groſsly powdered and forced to- 
gether into a maſs. Others are more tranſparent and leſs 
friable, and of a yellowiſh or brown colour. It has a 
more agreeable ſmell than frankincenſe, to which ſome 
have reſembled it, and does not melt ſo thin or burn 
away ſo faſt upon a red-hot iron. It does not ſoften in 
the mouth, on being chewed, Jike anime, with which it 
has been confounded by others. From theſe and other 
reſinous bodies it differs more remarkably in its being 
exceeding difficultly diſſoluble in rectified ſpirit of 
Wine. 

Solutions of copal have been greatly eſteemed as var- 
niſhes, and the method of making the ſolution kept a 
ſecret in particular hands. Juncker informs us, that it 
readily ſucceeds, if ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, mixed with a 
due proportion of oil of ſpike or oil of turpentine, is uſed 
for the menſtruum. 

COPARCENERS, otherwiſe called Parceners, ſuch 
as have equal portions in the inheritance of their an- 
ceſtor. 

COPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an ornament 
formerly worn by chantors and ſubchantors, when th 
officiated in the church ſolemnity. It is alſo worn by 
Romiſh biſhops, and other ordinaries; and reaches from 
the ſhoulders to the feet. 

Cork, among miners, a duty of ſix-pence for every 
load of ore. 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, fituated on the eaſtern-ſhore of the iſland of Zea- 
land, upon a fine bay of the Baltic ſea, not far from the 
Streight called the Sound, in the 552. 30'. north lat. and 
in 13%. caſt long. 

It is a ſtrong town, about five miles in circumference, 
fortified after the modern way; and the harbour is ſur- 
rounded by forts and platforms, its entrance being ſo 
narrow, that only one ſhip can paſs in at a time. It has 
an univerſity and military academy, and is remarkable 
for one of the fineſt muſeums, or collection of curioſities, 
in Europe. 

COPERNICAN-SYSTEM, or HyeoTHrEes1s, that 
ſyſtem of the world wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in 
the center, and the planets, with the earth, to move in 
ellipſes round him. 

The ſun and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt, and that 
diurnal motion which they appear to have from eaſt to 
weſt, is imputed to the earth's motion from weſt to eaſt, 
round its axis. See the articles EARTH and PLANETS. 

This ſyſtem was received of old by Philolaus, Ari- 
ſtarchus, and Pythagoras, from which laſt it had the name 
of the Pythagoric ſyſtem: it was alſo held by Archi- 
medes ; but after him it became neglected, and even for- 
gotten for many ages, till it was revived by Copernicus, 
about the year 1500, and from him named the Coperni- 
can ſyſtem. 


According to this hypotheſis, the ſun is ſuppoſed 


very near the center of gravity of the whole ſyſtem, 

in the common focus — — one of the e 
orbits: next him Mercury performs his revolution around 
him; next Mercury is the orbit of Venus; and next to 
Venus, our earth, with its attendant or ſeconda the 
moon, performing a joint courſe, and in their revo ution 
meaſuring out the annual period. Next the earth; 
Mars, the firſt of the ſuperior planets; next him Jugit "1 
and laſt of all Saturn. = plate XLIV. fe. 11. 8 80 

Theſe and the comets are the conſtituent parts of the 
2 ſyſtem, Wyman . received and approved as the 
only true one, for the reaſons following. See i 
wy +4 7 Mars, &c. yt Wa +. 
1. It is mo ple, and agreeable to the ten oo 
ture in all her actions; for by the two — — rol 
earth, all the phænomena of the heavens are reſolved 
which, by other hypotheſes, are inexplicable, without a 
great number of other motions contrary to philoſophical 
reaſonings. See the articles PTOLEMAIC and Tycho. 
Nic SYSTEM. | 
2. It is more rational to fuppoſe that the earth moves 
round the ſun, than that the huge bodies of the planets 
the ſtupendous body of the ſun, and the immenſe firma. 
ment of ſtars, ſhould all move round the inconfiderable 
body of the earth, every twenty-four hours. | 

3- But that harmony which upon this ſuppoſition runs 
through the whole ſolar ſyſtem, wonderfully confirms 
this hypotheſis, viz. that the motions of all the planets, 
both primary and fecondary, are governed and regulated 
by one and the ſame law, which is, that the {quares of the 
periodical times of the primary planets, are to each other 
as the cubes of their diftances from the ſun ; and likewife 
the ſquares of the periodical times of the fecondaries of 
uo primary, are to each other as the cubes of their 
diftances from that primary. Now the moon, which, in 
the Copernican fyftem, is a fecondary of the earth, in the 
other hypotheſis is a primary one: and ſo the rule cannot 
take place, becauſe the periodical time, conſidered as that 
of a primary one, does not agree therewith, See the ar- 
ticle Moon, PRERIOD, &c. 

4. Again, this ſingle conſideration Mr. Whifton 
thinks enough to eſtabliſh the motion of the earth for 
ever, viz. If the earth does not move round the ſun, the 
ſun muſt move with the moon round the earth. Now 
the diſtance of the ſun, to that of the moon, being as 
10, ooo to 46, and the moon's period being leſs than 28 
days, the ſun's period would be found no Teſs than 242 
years; whereas, in fact, it is but one year. 

5. The ſun is the fountain of light and heat, which it 

irradiates through all the ſyſtem, and therefore it ought 
to be placed in the center, fo that the planets may at all 
times have it in an uniform and equable manner. 
6. For if the earth be in the center, and the ſun and 
planets revolve about it, the planets would then, like the 
comets, be fcorched with heat, when neareſt the ſun, and 
frozen with cold in their aphelia, or greateſt diſtance, 
which is not to be ſuppoſed. 

7. If the ſun be placed in the center of the ſyſtem, we 
then have the rational hypotheſis of the planets being all 
moved about the ſun, by the univerſal law or power of 

gravity arifing from his vaſt body, and every thing will 
anſwer to the laws of circular motion and central forces; 
but otherwiſe we are wholly in the dark, and know no- 
thing of the laws and operations of nature, 

8. But happily we are able to give not only reaſons, 
but demonſtrative proofs, that the ſun does poſſeſs the 
center of the ſyſtem, and that the planets move about it 
at the diſtance and in the order affigned in this and in 
other places. See the article DisTANCE. 

The firſt is, that Mercury and Venus are ever obſerved 
to have two conjunctions with the ſun, but no oppoſi- 
tion, which could not happen* unleſs the orbits of theſe 
planets lay within the orbit of the earth. | 

9. The ſecond is, that Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
have each their conjunctions and oppoſitions to the ſun 
alternately and ſucceſſively, which could not be, unleſs 
their orbits were exterior to the orbit of the earth. * 

10. In the third place, the greateſt elongation or 
diſtance of Mercury from the ſun, is about 20%, and that 
of Venus 47; which anſwers exactly to their diſtance in 


this ſyſtem, though in the Ptolemean ſyſtem they might, 
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and would, ſometimes be ſeen 186?. from the ſun, viz. in 
ion to him. 

* . n in this diſpoſition of the planets th 
vill all of them be ſometimes much nearer to the eart] 
han at others ; the conſequence of which is, that their 
brightneſs and ſplendor, ' and alſo their apparent diame- 
ters, will be proportionally greater at one time than an- 
cher - and this we obſerve to be true every _ . Thus 
the apparent diameter of Venus, when greateſt, is near 
66”, but when leaſt, not more than 9” and a half; of 
Mars, when greateſt, it is 21 , but when leaſt, no more 
than 2” and a half; whereas, by the Ptolemean hypo- 
theſis, they ought always to be equal, ; : 

12. The fifth is, that when the planets are viewed with 
a good teleſcope, they appear with different phaſes, or 
with different parts of their bodies enlightened. Thus 
Venus is ſometimes new, then horned, and afterwards 
dichotomized, then gibbous, afterwards full, and fo in- 
creaſes and decreaſes her light in the ſame manner as the 
moon, and as the Copernican ſyſtem requires. 

13. The ſixth is, that the planets, all of them, do 
ſometimes appear direct in motion, ſometimes retrograde, 
and at other times ſtationary. Thus Venus, as ſhe 
paſſes from her greateſt elongation weſtward, to her 
greateſt elongation eaſtward, will appear direct in mo- 
tion, but retrograde as ſhe paſſes from the latter to the 
former; and when ſhe is in thoſe points of greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun, ſhe ſeems for ſome time ſtationary: all 
which is neceſſary upon the Copernican hypotheſis, but 
cannot happen in any other. 

14. The ſeventh is, that the bodies of Mercury and 
Venus, in their lower conjunctions with the ſun, are hid 
behind the ſun's body, and in the upper conjunctions are 
ſeen to paſs over the ſun's body, or diſk, in form of a 
black round ſpot, which is neceſſary in the Copernican 
ſyſtem, but impoſſible in the Ptolemean ſyſtem. 

15. The eighth, and laſt, is, that the times in which 
theſe conjunctions, oppoſitions, ſtations, and retrograda- 
tions of the planets happen, are not ſuch as they would 
be were the earth at reſt in its orbit, but preciſely ſuch 
as would happen were the earth to move, and all the 
planets in the periods affigned them ; and therefore this, 
and no other, can be the true ſyſtem of the world. 

COPERNICUS, the name of an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, invented by Mr. Whiſton, to exhibit the motion 
and phænomena of the planets, both primary and ſe- 
condary. It is built upon the Copernican ſyſtem, and 
for that reaſon called by this name. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
concentrical circles of wood, upon which are inſcribed 
numbers, transferred hither from the aſtronomical tables; 
by the various diſpofition of theſe circles, which are 
made ſo as to ſlide within each other, queſtions are 
folved ſo as to ſave long calculations. To exhibit 
eclipſes there is a particular apparatus, conſiſting of a ter- 
reſtrial globe, ſo diſpoſed, as that, being turned round its 
axis, the light of the ſun, or a candle projected through a 
glaſs plane, marked out into concentric circles, expreſſes 
the digits of the eclipſe: and thus is the path of the 
eclipſe, with its degree or quantity in any part of the path, 
repreſented with great accuracy. — 

The inventor of this inſtrument has wrote a treatiſe 
purpoſely to explain it. 

COPATS, Corhri, or Corrs, a name given to 
ſuch of the Chriſtians of Egypt as are of the ſect of 
Jacobites, | | 

The Cophts have a patriarch, who is ſtiled the patriarch 
of Alexandria, having eleven or twelve biſhops under 
him, but no archbiſhop. The reſt of the clergy, whe- 
ther ſecular or regular, are of the order of St. Anthony, 
St. Paul, and St. Macarius, each of whom have their mo- 
naſteries. 

COPHTIC, or Coptic LanGvuaGce, is that ſpoke 
by the Cophts, being the ancient language of the Egyp- 
tians, intermixed with the Greek, and the characters of 
it being thoſe of the Greek. | 

Coptic Monxs, religious, among the Chriſtians of 
Egypt, who have the higheſt veneration for a monaſtic 
life, conſidering it as the philoſophy of the law of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the monks as terreſtrial angels, or celeſtial men. 
They are obliged to part with their poſſeſſions, to re- 


COP 


nounce * for ever, to liye in deſarts, to be cloath= 
ed in wool, and to eat no meat. 

COPIATA, a man of a particular order in the pri- 
mitive church, whoſe buſineſs it was to bury the dead, 
by preparing the graves, wrapping up the dead bodies, 


c. being accounted a work of piety; wherefore the 


copiatæ were conſidered as having a relation to the 


— | 
OPING, or Corrix d of a Mall, in architecture, the 
top or covert of a wall, made ſloping, to carry off the 
wet. 

© CopinG over, in carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not 
ſquare to its upright, but bevelling on its under ſide, till 
it ends in an edge, 


COPIVI, or Balſam of Cortyi. See the article Bar- 
SAM. 

COPPEL, Corr, or Cuyytr, a chemical veſſel 
way 1 earth, pretty thick, and of the form of a platter 
or diſh. 

It ſuſtains the higheſt degree of fire, and retains all fuſed 
metals : but in it all the foſſile portions of any metal, 
when mixed with fuſed lead, are carried off, except gold 
and filver, which are left behind in ſmall globules, See 
ASSAYING. 

This veſſel has a ſmall cavity, which is a kind of ob- 
tuſe, ſpherical ſegment, witha canal at its margin, through 
which the metal examined may be the more commodi- 
ouſly poured out. The external ſurface of the coppel is 
ſomewhat like a truncated cone, that it may ſtand the 
more ſecurely. It may be made of different bulks, ac- 
cording to the quantity of metal to be tried, and may be 
made either of ſome proper earth, or of aſhes obtained 
from the calcined bones almoſt of any animals, except 
thoſe of hogs ; for the coppels made of theſe, befides lead 
and other foſſils, alſo abſorb ſome parts of gold and ſilver. 
The aſhes of calcined plants are alſo proper for this pur- 
_ provided their ſalts are well waſhed out of them. 

laiſter alſo of ſome kinds Cramer thinks preferable to 
any other materials for this purpoſe : the ſmaller bones of 
calves, oxen, ſheep, and horſes, are moſt commonly uſed, 
and theſe are the more eaſily calcined the longer th 
have been expoſed to the injury, of the weather. A ſmall 
quantity of the aſhes of theſe bones, after being calcined 
to the higheſt degree of whiteneſs, is to be triturated in 
a mortar, then put into an earthen veſſel, and a ſecond 
time calcined in a ſtrong fire, for ſome hours: afterwards 
2 aſhes muſt be waſhed with water, and levigated to a 

ne powder, which, when moiſtened by water and the 
white of an egg, till-the maſs coheres, is to be excavated 
with a peſtil; then a ſolution of the powder of vitriol 
may be ſprinkled over the ſurface, and the coppel laid 
by in a dry place, after the inequalities, protuberating on 


the upper margins and the bottoms, are cut off with a 
ſharp knife. | 


COPPELLING, or CvuPELLinG, in chemiſtry, is the 


putting metallic ſubſtances into a coppel, or covered 
veſſel, made of bone-aſhes, and ſet in a naked fire, to try 
what gold or filver they will afford. 

COPPER, Venus, in natural hiſtory, a reddiſh metal, 
eaſily tarniſhing in a moiſt air, and contracting a green or 
a bluiſh green ruſt. It is the moſt elaſtic and — 
of all the metals, and the hardeſt of all but iron. It 
ſpreads difficultly under the hammer, but may be extend- 
ed to a great degree, drawn into fine wire, and beat into 
thin leaves. Its ſpecific gravity is near nine times greater 
than that of water. 

It requires for its fuſion a ſtrong white heat, greater 
than that in which gold and filver melt, though not ſo 

reat as that which is requiſite for the fuſion of iron, 
hen melted, it is rematkably impatient of moiſture : 
the contact of a little water occaſions the melted copper 
to be thrown about with violence, to the great danger of 
the by-ſtanders. It may nevertheleſs be granulated, like 
other metals, by cautiouſly pouring a very little at a time 
into water. 

Kept in a heat below fuſion, it contracts on the ſurface 
thin powdery ſcales, which, if rubbed off, are ſucceeded 
by freſh ones, till the whole quantity of the metal is thus 
ſlowly changed into a dark reddiſh ſcoria or calx. This 
does not melt in the greateſt degree of fire that our fur- 
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naces are capable of giving; but in the concentrated ſolar | 


heat, it runs eaſily into a deep red and almoſt opake glaſs. 
A flaming fire, and a ſtrong draught of air over the ſur- 
face of the metal, promote its calcination : the flame be- 
ing tinged of a green, bluiſh, or rainbow colours, is a 
mark that the copper burns. 8 

Copper diſſolves in every acid, in alcalies, both fixed 
and volatile, in neutral ſaline liquors, and in oils; and 
when diſſolved exhibits fine blue, green, or bluiſn- green 
colours, by which this metal is readily diſtinguiſhed, how- 
ever mixed or diſguiſed with other ſubſtances. Even 
pure water, ſuffered to ſtand long in copper-veſlels, ex- 
tracts ſo much as to gain a coppery taſte: it is obſerva- 
ble that water becomes more impregnated with the taſte 
on ſtanding in the cold, than if boiled in the veſſel for a 
longer time. h : 

The nitrous acid diſſolves copper the moſt readily and 
plentifully : the ſolution is of a green colour, 

The marine acid acts more ay += the ſolution 
made in this acid yields on being inſpiſſated, a greeniſh 
maſs, which coy” diſſolves in water, deliquiates in the 
air, gives a green tincture to rectified ſpirit of wine, 
melts in a ſmall heat, takes fire from a candle, and burns 
with a blue flame. The marine acid forſakes mercury to 
unite with copper: on expoſing to the fire a mixture of 
copper and mercury-ſublimate, the acid of the ſublimate 
forms with copper a fuſible inflammable concrete, ſimilar 
to the foregoing, whilſt the mercury, diſengaged, diſtils 
In its running form. | 

The vitriolic acid does not hs diſſolve copper, un- 
leſs highly concentrated and aſſiſted by a conſiderable 
heat: the ſolution is of a blue colour, and on evaporat- 
ing a part of the humidity, ſhoots into elegant blue 
cryſtals of a rhomboidal figure; theſe are the blue vitri- 
ol of the ſhops. The ſolution is moſt commodiouſly 
obtained by drawing over the oil of vitriol from the cop- 
per, andelixating the reſiduum with water ; thenreturning 
the diſtilled ſpirit upon the undiſſolved copper, and re- 
peating the abſtraction: or by ſtratifying the copper with 
ſulphur, in a crucible, and calcining or cementing them 
together; the copper will abſorb the acid of the ſulphur, 
ſo as to become in part ſoluble in water, and yield the 
ſame cryſtals as if the metal had been boiled directly in 
the vitriolic acid, 

Volatile alcalies, added to the ſolutions made in acids, 
occaſion at firſt ſome precipitation, but preſently rediſ- 
ſolve what they had thrown down, and change the co- 
Jour, from a green or a pale blue, to a deep and lovely 
blue: if the liquor is expoſed for a time to the air, the 
volatile alcali eſcapes, and the colour which proceeded 
from it diſappears. Volatile alcalics extract a blue tinc- 
ture alſo from filings of the metal, without the inter- 
vention of any acid. 

Copper is exceeding rarely found pure in the earth. 
Of its ores there is a great variety, intermixed with diffe- 
rent ſtony matters, generally abounding with ſulphur, 
ſometimes containing a little arſenic, Theſe ores are 
often of beautiful colours, blue, red, green, yellow, 
variegated like the rainbow or peacock's tail, moſt com- 
monly green or blue : they are of all ores the moſt beau- 
tiful. The lapis lazuli, from which the precious blue 
pigment called ultramarine 1s prepared, is one of the 
Some of them contain no metal but 
copper; many have an admixture of others; and there 
are few ores of other metals without ſome portion of 
copper in them, Copper is of all metals the moſt diffi- 
cultly obtained pure from the ore; ſulphur adhering to 
it ſo ſtrongly, as not to be expelled without long cal- 
cination. When copper and iron are blended together 
in the ore, the copper cannot by any method as yet 
known, be ſeparated to advantage : a rich copper mine, 
at Lauterberg in the Hartz foreſt, lies on this account 
unworked, | 15 LES > 

There are ores of copper in almoſt all parts of the 
world; in Spain, France, England, Norway, Saxony, 
Bohemia ; but more particularly in Sweden, Hungary, 
and Tranſylvania, Japan affords a ſort of copper ſu- 


perior to any met with in Europe. 
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upper is found alſo in a. vitriolic ſtate, diſſolved in 
C2141 waters, as at Neuſol in Hungary: when iron. is 
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put into the water, the diſſolved ſeparates. 
proportionable quantity of the iron being die * a 
place. The copper, extricated from the liquor, .adbe,.” 
to the iron, and covers its ſurface with. a. bright cur oy 
ous cruſt: ſome have been ſo far impoſed. on, as: ad 


| gine the iron, by this means, actually tranſm 8 25 
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COPPER-PLATES for. engraving. Plates intended for 
engraving ought to be formed of the beſt copper; hi 

can be diſtinguiſhed only by examining it with regarg 
the qualities requiſite to the conſtituting it good, Tho 
qualities are, that it ſhould be very malleable, that i 
capable of being ſpread with the hammer, or u 
itſelf to be rolled or drawn out to the niceſt or ſmal 


pieces; that it ſhould neyertheleſs be firm, and 
even to ſome degree of hardneſs, provided no ons 


of grain or brittleneſs attend, but that it be perfed 
ductile; and that it be free from any veins, ſpecks, 
diſſimilar parts, but of an equal texture through 4 
whole. The redneſs of copper is a preſumptive mark 
its being good, but not an infallible one: for though it 
is in general a proof of the purity of the copper, 
it does not evince that the qualities may not be in 
by too frequent fuſions, or the calcinations it may h 
undergone, if, as is frequently the caſe, it has before 
been employed in forming ſome utenſil, 1 
The copper being choſen, it muſt be fabricated ina 
plates of the ſize demanded, the thickneſs of which 
may be in proportion of a line to plates that are à fh 
by nine inches. Theſe plates muſt then be well forg 
and planiſhed by a brazier; which ſhould be done _ 
for by managing this operation well, the poroſity of the 
copper may be greatly removed, which is for the moſt 
obvious reaſons of great conſequence, When a plate ig 
\ forged it ſhould be examined which fide is the molt even, 
and the leaſt flawed or cracked; arid then the. poliſhing 
"y be thus performed. \ 
ut the plate upon a board leaning obliquely, and in 
the bottom of which two nails or points are fixed, to 
keep it from ſliding off; and then take a large piece of 
grind-ſtone dipt in water, and rub it very ſtrongly once 
in every part length-ways, and then the ſame breadth- 
ways, keeping it moiſt with water ; and repeat this ope- 
ration till no hollows appear, nor the leaſt mark made 
by the hammer in forging, or any other flaws, holes, or 
inequalities. After this take a piece of good pumice- 
ſtone, and rub the plate with it in the ſame manner a 
was done before with the grind-ſtone, till all the 
ſcratches and marks made of the grind-ſtone may, þ 
the pumice-ſtone, be likewiſe taken away, and then — 
it thoroughly clean. The ſcratches and marks of the 
pumice-ſtone ſhould then be taken out by rubbing the 
plate in the ſame manner with a piece of o1l-ſtone, till all 
the marks and ſcorings of the pumice-ſtone be taken out: 
and the plate ſhould be then waſhed with water till it be 
perfectly clean, A proper kind of coal muſt in the mean 
time be prepared for finiſhing the preparation of the plate, 
which muſt be done in the following manner : | 
Take three or four large coals of fallow wood, ſound 
and without clefts; and place them together in a fire 
made on a hearth, and cover them with other burning 
coals; heaping a quantity of red-hot aſhes upon them. 
In this manner let them remain, being ſubject to only a 
ſmall acceſs of air, for about an hour and a half : but the 
time ſhould be greater or leſs, according to their ſize, * 
that the fire may penetrate into the innermoſt part of 
them, and expel all the ſmoke that can be driven out; 
to be certain of which, it is better they* ſhould ftay in 
the fire rather longer than is neceſſary, than that the 
time ſhould be unduly ſhortened. When they are fit to 
be taken out, a veſſel of water large enough to hold 
them ſhould be prepared; and they ſhould be inftant! 
thrown into it, and left there to extinguiſh and cool. 
For this purpoſe ſome uſe urine inſtead of water; but 
there is no difference, unleſs in the diſagreeable ſmell of. 
the latter. The coals being thus prepared, pick out 
one, or a part of one, ſufficiently large, firm, and free 
from clefts; and holding it faſt in the hand, ſet one of 
the corners againſt the plate, and rub it, but without 
obſerving any particular direction, to take out the marks 
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ines of the oil-ſtone : but if the coal glide on the 
2 take no effect, it is a proof of its not being 
kt for the purpoſe ; and another, that is not ſo faulty, | 
muſt be uſed inſtead of it. This fitneſs may be thus 
diſtinguiſhed ; that the coal, if good, being wet, and | 
rubbed on the copper, will ſeem rough, and grate it with 
a low murmuring noiſe, When a good coal is obtained, 
the operation muſt be continued, till not the leaſt ſcor- 
ing, flaw, Of hole whatever, appears; but if the coal it- 
ſelf, as will ſometimes happen, be too hard, and leaves 
traces or ſcores of its own forming, a ſofter one muſt be 
choſen, and uſed in the ſame manner as the firſt, to re- 
medy the defects of it, and to procure a perfectly clear 
and even ſurface on the plate. 

This is the method directed by Le Boſſe: but the end 
may be better anſwered, by firſt wearing out the marks 
of the planiſhing hammer, by rubbing with emery finely 
round ; and then, the plate being waſhed clean, bruſh- 
ing it over with the refiner's aqua: fortis; which muſt be 
ſuffered to lie on till the ebullition it produces begins 
to decreaſe z and then waſhed off, by immerſing the 
plate in water; when it will be found to be brought to 
a better condition to take the burniſh with more cer- 
tainty, than by the laborious uſe of fo many ſtones and 
the coal. 

The plate being brought to this ſtate, the poliſhing 
muſt be finiſhed with a ſteel burniſher, with which it 
muſt be ſtrongly rubbed ; the beſt method of moving 
the burniſher is not to work it length-ways, or breadth- 
ways, but in a diagonal direction, or from corner to cor- 
ner, which will more effectually take out all remains of 
the former ſcorings or lines. The copper muſt be thus 
burniſhed till it be as bright as a looking-glaſs in every 
part; but if, when the reſt is thus bright, ſome parti- 
cular ſpots appear dull, or that any lines remain, ſuch 
faults ſhould be again worked with the burniſher, till 
the whole be uniformly ſhining. 

When the plates are deſigned for etching, being thus 
finiſhed with the burniſher, they ſhould be well waſhed 
with clean water, and then dried by the fire; after 
which they ſhould be wiped dry with a linen cloth: and 
to be certain that there may be no kind of greaſe upon 
them, they ſhould be rubbed over with the crumb of 
very ſtale bread ; or the ſcraping very ſoft chalk ovet it, 
and rubbing 'the plate well with it, is a very certain 
means of prevention of either any greaſe, bread, or o- 
ther foulneſs whatever remaining. There is one very 
certain method of trying whether the plate be perfectly 
well poliſhed or not; which is, to rub it over with the 
printing ink, and proceed to take (or pull off, as it is 
called) a proof in the ſame manners if it had been en- 

raved ; which if the plate make & t the leaſt impreſ- 
= on the paper, but leave it intirely white as before it 
paſſed through the preſs, it is certain the poliſhing is 
complete ; or if, the other hand, any lines appear to 
be printed, it is evident the plate is faulty, and muſt be 
poliſhed over again, either by the other means, or the 
burniſher, as the ſtrength of the lines may indicate oc- 
caſion. If, however, the plate be deſigned for etching, 
great care ought to be taken, after this method of trial, 
to cleanſe it thoroughly from the oil of the printing ink, 
or any other foulneſs. 


Explanation of plate XLV. 


The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a ſhop 
where the wotkmen are employed in making copper- 
plates for engravers. | 

Fig. 1. Is a workman employed in ſcraping the ſurface 
of a copper-plate, in order to take out the marks of the 
hammer, or ane other inequalities. a, The copper-plate. 
x, x, the ſeraper. 6b, another copper-plate to be ſcraped. 
This operation is, indeed, generally performed here with 
a piece of grind- ſtone, as we have already obferved. 

Hg. 2. A workman planiſhing a copper-plate. d, the 
plate. c, the block or foot of the anvil. 

Fig. 3. A workman rubbing the plate with a piece of 
pumice ſtone; | l 

Fig. 4. Another workman rubbing the ſurface of the 
plate with an oif-fone. The plate is afterwards rubbed 
with a piece of chareoal, in order to free it entirely from 
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| kind of table, ſupported by four legs, and on which the 


above operations are performed. 

Fig. 5. A workman who welghs the copper. 

Fig. 6. Another workman ſhewing a copper- plate to 
an engraver fig. 7, 7, the copper - plate. 

Lower Compartment of the Plate. 

Fig. 1, 2, 3. Hammers of different fizes ; the latter is 
uſed in planiſhing. 

Eg. 4. An anvil covered with parchment to prevent 
its ſcratching the ſurface of the plate. 

Fig. 5. A planiſhing anvil. , 

Fig. ©, 7. Two ſcrapers. They are made of pieces of 
well tempered ſteel, having an edge on each fide, and 
faſtened in a wooden handle with a ferule. 

Fig. 8. The ſheers for cutting off the rough ſides of 
the plate. 

Fig. . A ſquare for forming the fides perpendicular to 
each other, 

Fig. 19. The poliſhing table. 

Fig. 11. A burniſher. 

COPPERAS, a name given to the factitious green vis 
trio}, See the article ViTRIoOL. 

COPPICE, or Cors, a little wood, conſiſting of 
under-woods, or ſuch as may be raiſed either by fowing 
or planting. l 

When they are intended to be raiſed from maſt or ſeed; 
the ground is ploughed in the ſame manner as it is for 
corn: and either in autumn or in ſpring, good ſtore of 
ſuch maſts, nuts, ſeeds, berries, &c. are to be ſown with 
the graſs, which crop is to be cut, and then the land 
laid for wood. They may alſo be planted about autumn, 
with young ſets, or plants, in rows about ten or fifteen 
feet diſtance. If the copſes happen to grow thin, the 
beſt way of thickening them is to lay ſome of the branches 
or layers of the trees, that lie neareſt to the bare places, 
on the ground, or a little in the ground: this detained 
with a hook or two, and covered with freſh mould at a 
competent depth, will produce a multitude of ſuckers, 
and thicken a copſe ſpeedily. 

COPULA, in logic, the verb that connects any two 
terms in an affirmative or negative propoſition ; as *Riches 
make a man happy; where make is the copula : Nd 
weakneſs is any virtue ;” where is is the copula. 

COPULATION, the act of generation, or the con- 
greſs of the male and female, otherwiſe called coition. 

COPULATIVE PRroPosIT1ons, in logic, thoſe where 
the ſubject and predicate are ſo linked together, by copu- 
lative conjunctions, that they may be all ſeverally affirmed 
or denied one of another, — « Riches and ho- 
nours are apt to elate the mind, and increaſe the number 
of our deſires.” 

CoPULATIVE CONJUNCTION. 
JUNCTION, | 

COPY, in a law ſenſe, fignifies the tranſcript of any 
original writing, as the copy of a patent, charter, deed, 
&c. 
Copy, among printers, denotes the manuſcript, or 
original of a book, given to be printed. | 446] 

OPY-HOLD, a tenure for which a tenant has nothing 
to ſhew but the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of 
the lord's court. | | 

It is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant holds the 
land at the will of the lord. However, it is not ſimply 
at the will of the lord, but according to the cuſtom of 
the manor by which ſuch eſtate is deſcendible, and the 
tenant's heirs may inherit it; and a copy-holder, fo long 
as he does his ſervices, and does not break the cuſtom, 
cannot be ejected by the lord; and if he be, he ſhall 
have treſpaſs againſt him. 

Some copyholds the tenants hold by the verge in an- 
cient de meſne; and though held by copy, yet they are 
a kind of freehold : and other copyholds are ſuch as te- 
nants hold by common tenute, called mere copyhold. 

Copyhold inheritances have no collateral qualities, 
which do not concern the defcent, as to make them aſ- 
ſets to bind' the heir, or whereof the wife may be en- 
dowed, &c. They 
but are within the acts againſt bankrupts, and the fta- 
tutes of limitation. 


See the article Con- 
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or tenements within a manor, which, time out of mind, 
by uſe and cuſtom of the manor, have been demiſable 
and demiſed to- ſuch as will take them in fee-ſimple or 
fee-tail, for life, years, or at will, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the manor by copy of court-roll ; but 1s gene- 
rally where the tenant has ſuch eſtate either in fee or for 
three lives. | 

COR, the HEART, in anatomy. See HEART. 

Cox CAROLI, in aſtronomy, an extra-conſtellated 
ſtar in the northern hemiſphere, ſituated between the 
coma Berenices, and urſa major, ſo called by Dr. Hal- 
ley in honour of king Charles, 

Cox HypRA, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the conſtellation of hydra. 

Cor Leonis, or REecuLvs, in aſtronomy, a fixed 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation leo, 

Cor Marinum, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
the heart-faſhioned echini-marini. 

Cor VENERIS, the name of a beautiful kind of heart 
ſhells, called alſo cor bovis. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle that 
has its origin at the coracoide proceſs of the ſcapula, and 
its termination about the middle part of the arm. It 
ſerves to lift the arm obliquely outwards. 

CORACOHYOIDAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
which having its origin from the upper edge of the ſca- 
pula, near its neck, aſcends obliquely under the maſ- 
toidæus, and is inſerted in the os hyoides, which it 
ſerves to pull obliquely downwards, See the article 
Hyo1pes. 

COURACOIDES, in anatomy, a ſmall, ſharp proceſs 
of the ſcapula, ſo called from its reſembling a crow's 
bill. 

The coracoide proceſs in infants, is but a cartilage, 
afterwards it becomes an epiphyſis; and, after this, a- 
bout the age of ſixteen, it is perceived to be a ſeparate 
bone. It ſerves to ſtrengthen the articulation of the 
ſhoulder, and gives origin to one of the muſcles of the 
arm. 
CORACOMANT Es, in antiquity, perſons who 
foretold events from their obſervations on crows. 

CORACO-RADIALIS, in anatomy, the ſame with 
biceps. See P1CEPs. 

CORAL, CoRALLI1um, a hard, brittle, branched ſub- 
ſtance, reſembling the ſtalk of a plant; uſually about the 
thickneſs of a gooſe's quill ; full of knots ; ſometimes 
ſtraight, and ſometimes variouſly bent; both externally 
and internally of a deep bright red colour. It is found 
adhering to rocks and other bodies in the ſea, particular- 
ly in the Mediterranean; covered with a ſoft fungous 
bark, in which is a great number of cells curiouſly di- 
vided, containing a milky juice, with apertures on the 
ſurface : this cortica! part is ſeparated while freſh and 
ſoft. It has been generally referred to the vegetable 
kingdom ; but is more probably the work and the neſt of 
lierle animals. 

Red coral appears to have for its baſis a kind of calca- 
reous animal earth, and is changed by calcination into 
quicklime, diſſolves in all acids except the vitriolic, and 
is precipitated by this laſt from its ſolutions made in 
the others. It is uſed alſo, like thoſe productions, as an 
abſorbent of acid humours in the firſt paſſages; and like 
them, when ſaturated with ſuch acids as are generated in 
the bodies of animals, it forms therewith a reſtringent 
ſaline compound. That it has any virtues diſtinct from 
thoſe of the other calcareous abſorbents, or that it is ſu- 
perior in abſorbent power to the cheaper teſtaceous bodies, 
there are no grounds to ſuſpect, 

The levigated coral is ſometimes counterfeited in the 
ſhops with the common teſtacea coloured with dragon's 
blood or red bole. Theſe abuſes may be diſcovered, by 
ſhaking the powder with water, and ſuffering it to ſettle, 
when the white and the colouring matter will ſeparate 
from one another, and appear in great part diſtin: 
dragon's blood may be known likewiſe by its giving a 
red tincture to ſpirit of wine, and bole by its retaining 
its redneſs in the fire, whilſt coral burns white. 

Cox Al. FisHERY. Red coral is found in the Medi- 
terranean, on the ſhores of Provence, from Cape de la 
Couronne to that of St. Tropez; about the iſles of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca 3 on the ſouth of Sicily; on the 
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coaſts of Africa; and, laſtly, in the Ethis io ocea n. 
bout cape Negro. The Seen lay, that the 1; 8 
branches are found only in the caverns whoſe fir = 
is parallel to the earth's ſurface, and open to the ſou 
The manner of fiſhing being nearly the ſame wherey 
coral is found, it will ſuffice to inſtance the method u 6 
at the baſtion of France, under the direQion of the com 
pany eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles for that fiſhery. Seven g, 
eight men go in a boat, commanded by the Patron o. 
proprietor, and when the net is thrown by the caſter 
the reſt work the veſſel, and help to draw the net Fa 
The net is compoſed of two beams of wood tied croſs.w; 
with leads fixed to them: to theſe they faſten a quanti 
of hemp twiſted looſely round, and intermingled wi 
ſome large netting. This inſtrument is let down where 
they think there is coral, and pulled up again when the 
coral is ſtrongly intangled in the hemp and nettin 
For this purpoſe, ſix boats are ſometimes required ; — 
if in hauling in, the rope happens to break, the fiſher. 
men run the hazard of being loſt. Before the fiſhers go 
to ſea, they agree for the price of the coral, which i3 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs a pound; and they en. 
gage, on pain of corporal puniſhment, that neither 
they nor their crew ſhall embezzle any, but deliver the 
whole to the proprietors. When the fiſhery is ended, 
which amounts one year with another to twenty-five 
quintals for each boat, it is divided into thirteen 
of which the proprietor hath four, the caſter two, and the 
other ſix men one each; the thirteenth belongs to the 
company for payment of the boat furniſhed them, 
Artificial CORAL is made of cinnabar well beaten; 2 
layer whereof is applied on a piece of wood well dried 
and poliſhed, being firſt moiſtened with ſize : the whole 
is then again poliſhed, and for varniſh rub it over with 
the white of an egg. | 
CoRaL-TREE, or CoRAL-Woop, in botany, the 
ſame with the corallodendron. 5 
CORALLINE, Cox ATTLIxA, in botany, is a genus 
of ſubmarine plants, conſiſting of ſtalks and branches 
often beautifully ramified, and compoſed of joints of an 
oblong figure inſerted into one another. The greater 
part of theſe are gritty, and of a coral-like matter, but 
nature varies from this in ſome of the ſpecies, which ate 
of a ſofter ſubſtance, | 
It is frequently found on the Engliſh coaſts, and 
what we uſe is in general of our own produce, tho' there 
is ſome of it brought from France and Holland. It is 
to be choſen freſh, of a ſtrong ſmell, and greeniſh or 
reddiſh colour. The ancients extol much the virtues of 
coralline ; at preſent, however, we uſe it only againſt 
worms, and it is generally mixed with worm-lſeed, falt 
of ſteel, and other q the known anthelminthics. 
CORAM Nod Jupicx, in law, is a term uſed where 
a cauſe is brought and determined in a court of which 
the judges there have not any juriſdiction. 
ORAN or ALCORAN. — the article Al cox Ax. 


CORANA, a kind of phaſeolus, or kidney-bean, 


the down of whoſe pod is the common cow-itch. 

CORBAN is a ſcripture term for an offering which 
oy life, in oppoſition to the minchab, which had no 
ife. | 

CoRBAN is alſo a ceremony which the Mahometans 
2 at the foot of mount Ararat, in Arabia, near 

ecca. It conſiſts in killing a great number of ſheep, 
and diſtributing them among the poor. 

COBEIL, in fortification, the ſame with what we 
call baſkets. See the article BAsKET. 

CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſentation of 
baſket, ſometimes uſed to ſignify the vaſe of a tambour 
of the Corinthian column. 

CoRBEL, or Corse1t, is alſo uſed in building, for a 
ſhort piece of timber, placed in a wall, with its end 
ſticking out ſix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in 
the manner of a ſhouldering piece. The under part of 


the end thus ſticking out, is ſometimes cut in the form of 
a boultin, ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of 2 


face, &c. according as the workman fancies. 


CORCHORUS, Jews-ſallad, in botany, a genus of 


plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of five oblong, ob- 


tuſe petals ; narroweſt at the bottom, ere, and of the 


length of the cup: the fruit is a very large, cylindric, 
acuminated 
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acutninated pod, compoſed of five valves, ſometimes | 


only of two, and contains five cells: the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, angular, and acuminated. . 

CORD, or Chonp, ſeveral threads, cabled or twiſt- 
ed together by means of a wheel. See the article 
ED of St. Francis, a ſort of rope, adorned with 
knots, wore by the brothers of the fraternity of St. 

18. 5 | 
Sons of Mood, a certain quantity of wood for burn- 
ing, ſo called becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord. 
The dimenſions of a ſtatute cord of wood are eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad. 

Cokp- woop, new wood, and ſuch as when brought 
by water, comes on board a veſſel, in oppoſition to that 
which 1s floated. ; | ; 

CORDATED, an appellation frequently given by 
naturaliſts to things ſomewhat reſembling a heart. 

CORDED, in heraldry. A croſs- corded ſome au- 
thors take for a croſs wound or wrenched about with 
cords. See the article CABLED-CRoss. 

Others, with more probability, take it for a croſs made 
of two pieces of cord, 

CORDELIER, in church hiſtory, a Franciſcan, or 
religious of the order of St. Francis. 

he Cordeliers are enjoined to live in common: thoſe 
who are admitted into the order, are firſt to ſell all they 
have and give it to the poor. The prieſts are to faſt from 
the feaſt of All Saints till the Nativity. 

CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raiſes the ſpirits, 
and gives them a ſudden ſtrength and chearfulneſs. 

In order to underſtand the operation of this upon a 
human body, it is neceſſary to conſider, that a languor, 
or faintneſs, muſt either be the conſequence of too 
much exerciſe, too long watching, or too great a hur- 

of the animal functions, as in ſome diſtempers ; all 
which do ſo far diffipate the nervous fluid, or animal 
ſpirits, as that the ſolids cannot repeat, with wonted 
vigour, their neceſſary motions: or ſuch depreſſions 
muſt ariſe from the obſtruction of ſome natural evacua- 
tion, and generally that of perſpiration ; or from external 
cold, which lays a load upon the conſtitution. In both 
theſe caſes the manner in which a cordial acts is the 
ſame, ſince it muſt produce its effects by adding to the 
ſpringineſs and force of the fibres ; and as this change is 
moſt remarkable from ſpirituous liquors, it may be of 
uſe to examine how they come to obtain ſuch a denomi- 
nation; and this muſt ariſe from their ſubtility and fine- 
neſs of parts; ſo that the more ſpirituous any thing is 
that enters the ſtomach, the ſobner one feels its cordial 
effects: for that increaſe of vigour which a man obtains 
from common food, though the moſt natural and dura- 
ble, is not immediately obtained in ſuch a degree, as 
to get the appellation of cordial, fince it muſt paſs 
through ſeveral comminutions before it arrive to ſuch a 
fineneſs as to be diſperſed to the nerves ; whereas a ſpi- 
rituous ſubſtance enters into the nerves as ſoon as it 
touches them, whereby their vibrations are invigorated, 
and all ſenſe of faintneſs removed. In like manner vo- 
latiles, the effluvia of flowers, fruits, and all things 
deemed cordials, operate upon the organs of ſmelling. - 

CORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones made 
round on the outſide, and ſet between the wall of the 
fortreſs, which lies aſlope, and the parapet, which ſtands 
perpendicular, after ſuch a manner, that this difference 
may not be offenſive to the eye: whence the cordons 
ſerve only as an ornament, ranging round about the 

lace, being only uſed in fortifications of ſtone-work : 
or in thoſe made with earth, the void ſpace is filled up 
with pointed fakes. | ' 

CORDWAINERS, a term, whereby ſhoemakers are 
denominated in the ſtatutes. 

CORDYLA, or CorpyLvs, a name given to the 
tunny fiſh, while young. | 


CORDYLUS, a ſpecies of lizard, with five toes on 


each foot, and a taper tail, covered with denticulated 
ſquamæ, or ſcales. | | 

CORED HrxrrixGs, thoſe caught in autumn on 
the coaſt near Yarmouth ; which, being rolled in falt, 
= afterwards brought on ſhore to be made red-her- 
ings. 


þ 


„ COREIA, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Pro= 
erpine. 

CORIANDER, in botany, an umbelliferous plant; 
with finely divided leaves; producing pale, yellowiſh, ot 
browniſh, ſtriated, hemiſpherical ſeeds, which are join- 
ed by the flat ſides, two together. It is annual, a na- 
tive of Italy, and cultivated in ſome parts of England. 

The leaves of coriander have a ſtrong ſmell, ſome- 
what of the aromatic kind, but not a little diſagreeable. 
The ſeeds alſo have, when freſh, a very unpleaſant fla- 
vour, which by drying is altered, and becomes tolerably 
grateful : their caſte, in this dry ſtate, is moderately 
warm and ſlightly pungent. TEA 5 

The dried ſeeds are ſometimes employed as a ſtoma- 
chic and carminative, though leſs frequently than the 
other warm ſeeds, They give out their virtue totally to 
rectified ſpirit, but only partially to water: the ſpiritu- 
ous tincture is of a pale bright yellow colour, the watery 
infuſion of a deeper browniſh. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, they yield a ſmall 1 of a yellowiſh eſſential 
oil, which ſmells ſtrongly and pretty agreeably of the 
coriander, Pure ſpirit likewiſe carries off, in evapora- 
tion or diſtillation, great part of their flavour, the ſpiri- 
tuous extract proving in taſte as well as in ſmell, con- 
ſiderably weaker than the tincture uninſpiſſated. 

CORIDOR, or CoxRIDoR, in Conan, the ſame. 
with covert-way. See the article CoveRT-War. 

CORINTHIAN, in general, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to Corinth : thus we ſay, Corinthian braſs, Co- 
rinthian order, &c. |, 3 A { 

CorRINTHIAN ORDER, in architecture, the fourth 
order of architeQure, according to Scamozzi q but Mr. 
Le Clerc makes it the fifth, being the moſt noble, rich. 
and delicate of all the other five. See Plate XLIII. 

Moſt authors aſcribe the invention of this order to Cal- 
limaehus, a Corinthian ſculptor. Vilalpandus, however, 
oppoſes this opinion, and will have the Corinthian capi- 
tal to have been derived from an order in Solomon's 
temple, the leaves whereof were thoſe of the palm-tree; 
The Corinthian order has ſeveral characters by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. Its capital is adorned with 
two rows of leaves, between which ariſe little ſtalks, or 
caulicoles, of which the volutes are formed, which ſup- 
port the abacus, and are fixteen in number; See ABA- 
CUS, 

It has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking z 
for the member that goes by that name, is quite different 
from the abacus of the other orders, being cut with a 
ſweep, in the middle of which is carved a roſe, or other 
ornament. 85 

Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no 
particular ordonnance for its corniche, or any of the other 
ornaments of its entablature; nor does he give it any 
other proportions than thoſe of the Ionic order; fo that 
if it appears higher than the Ionic, it is purely owing to 
the exceſs of the height of its capital. See the articles 
Ionic and CAPITAL. + 

He alſo makes the reſt of the entablature the ſame 
and likewiſe uſes the Attic baſe indifferently for the one 
and the other. But Vitruvius differs widely in this order 
from all the examples of antiquity now remaining, the 

moſt beautiful of which have a particular baſe, and the 
whole order twenty modules high, whereas the Ionic has 
but eighteen. 

Again, its capital is higher than that of Vitruvius by 
one third of a module; and its entablature, which has 
modillions, and ſometimes dentils together with the 
modillions, is very different from the Ionic entablature. 

Moſt modern architects paſs by Vitruvius's Corinthian 
order, and follow that of the ancient buildings; and ſe- 
let from them according to their ſeveral taſtes : ſo that 
the modern Corinthian is a kind of compoſite, differing 
from many of the ancient buildings, and much more 
from Vitruvius. Vignola and Mr. Le Clerc made the 
Corinthian order twenty modules in height, yet Serlio 
makes it but eighteen ; and M. Perrault eighteen two 
thirds, retrenching ſomething from the nineteen of Vi- 
truvius. M. Perrault makes the height of the ſhaft leſs 
than that of the Ionic, by reaſon of the exceſs of its ca- 
pital. 
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The CortnTHIAN Column by equal Parts. The Co-, 
: rinthian 
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tinthiat pedeſtal, being in height three diameters, is di- 
vided into four, allowing one to the baſe, whoſe plinth is 
two thirds of it; the other part is divided into nine, al- 


lowing two and a half to the torus, a half part to the 


fillet, three to the cimatium, a half part to the fillet, and 
two and a half to the ogee ; and the breadth of the dye 
is 4 diameter, and two thirds. 

The height of the baſe of the column is half a diame- 


ter, which 1s divided into fix, 2 three fourths to 


the plinth, one to the lower torus, one fourth to the fillet, 
a half part to the ſcotia, one to the aſtragals and fillets, a 
half part to the ſcotia, one fourth to the fillet, and the 
other three fourths to the torus. 

For the Corinthian capital, divide the diameter into 
ſix parts, and take ſeven ſuch parts for the height, allow- 
ing two to each height of the leaves, whoſe heads turn 
down half a part of it; allow another part for the ſtalks, 
whoſe heads turn down one third of it, three fourths to 
the fmall volutes, and one fourth to the fillet; the inch 
volute is as high as the ſaid fillet; a half part to the hol- 
low, and a half part to the ovolo, whoſe fillet has one 
third of it. 

The architrave is divided into nine parts, allowing one 
and à half to the firſt face, one and one fourth to the 
ſmall bead, two to the ſecond face, three fourths to the 
ſmall ogee, two and a half to the third face, a half part 
to the bead, one to the ogee, and a half part to the fillet. 
The height of the entablature is two diameters, and is 
divided into ſix parts, two of which go to the architrave, 
one and a half to the frieze, and two and a half to the 
corniche. 

The cofniche is divided into twelve parts, allowin 
one and one fourth to the ogee, one fourth to the fillet, 
one and one fourth to the dentils, one fourth to the fillet, 
one fourth to the ovolo, one fourth to the fillet, two to 
the modillions, a half part to the ogee, and one fourth to 
the fillet; one and three fourths to the corona, three 
fourths to the cima reverfa, one fourth to the fillet, one 
and a half to the cima recta, and a half part to the fillet. 
The projection of the baſe of the Corinthian pedeſtal is 
equal to its height; the upper fillet has three of theſe 
parts, and the lower fillet ſeven: the height of its cor- 
niche is half the baſe, being one eighth of the whole 
height; and is divided into eleven, by allowing one and 
an half to the ogee, a half part to the fillet, three to the 
cimatium, three to the corona, two to the ogee, and one 
to the fillet. The projection of the fillet has two of theſe 
parts ; the cimatium, four and a half; the corona fix and 
a half; and the whole, eight and a half, 

The projection of the baſe of the column is one fifth 
of the diameter; and the upper fillet has one of theſe fix 
parts; the upper torus, and the leſter fillets have one and 
a halt; and one and three fourths are allowed to the 
aſtragals and lower filler, 

For the projection of the capital, make a ſquare, each 
fide being a diameter and half, and draw diagonals ; and 


towards each angle, mark a diameter from the center, and | 


draw the cants at right angles with the ſaid diagonals : 
then from the curvature of the abacus, make an equila- 
teral triangle, the part of the ſquare cut off by the cants 
being the baſe, and the oppoſite angle the center. In the 
circumference of the column are eight leaves, each leaf 
having four plants, and each plant five raffles. The pro- 
jection of their head is found by a ſtraight line from the 
abacus to the colarino. The roſe is as high as the volute, 
and projects to the ſide of the foreſaid ſquare. 

In the projection of the architrave, the ſecond face has 
one fourth of a part; the third face, one of thoſe parts ; 
and' the whole, two. 

As for the projections of the corniche, the ogee is one 
half of theſe parts, and the dentils two and a half; the 
dentils are in breadth two thirds of their height, and the 
ſpaces two thirds of their breadth, The modillions pro- 
ject three and three fourths, and its breadth is one fifth of 
the diameter, and one being in the center gives the ſpaces. 
Fhe returned modillions, eight and a half; the cap, nine; 
the corona, nine and a halt; the cima reverſa, ten and 
a half; and' the whole, twelve, being equal to the 
height. FED Locks | = | 

CORION, in botany, the ſame with the coriander. 
See CORIANDER, walk 
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CORK, or Coxk-TRER, Saber, in — 
3 5 wet 8 . 


diſtinct genus of trees, according to T 

comprehended under the quercus by Linnzus, 
In order to peel off the bark, which is the on] 

that conſtitutes the ſubſtance known by the name of 


CORIS, or Cowries, in commerce. See the annie 


Part 
they make an inciſion round both the top and root of 


tree, and another longitudinally ; and when it is thus 
off, they unwatp it before the fire, and preſs it even with 


dot 


weights. This they do once in two or three years, With. 
out any prejudice to the tree; provided, however, it be 
done in a dry ſeaſon, as rainy weather is accounted ex. 


tremely prejudicial. 


The cork ſhould be choſen in fine boards, all of a piece, 
not full of knots or chinks, of a moderate thickneſt, 


yellowiſh without and within, and that 'whi 
even. 


ch cut 


Its uſe is too well known to need any account of it: in 


| medicine it is of ſervice to ſtop bleeding, being reduced 


to powder, or put into ſome aſtringent liquor: burne 
and mixed with the unguentum populneum, it is v 
proper for the => The Spaniards burn cork into an 


extraordinary 
uſed for ſeveral ſorts of work. 


Cork, or CoRKING of a Saddle, the pieces to which 
the bolſters are made faſt; ſo called as having formerly 


been made of cork. 


ne black, called Spaniſh black, which iz 


CORMORANT, in ornithology, the Engliſh name 
of a ſpecies of pelican, with fourteen long feathers in the 
tail, and the under part of the body whitiſh : it is a ſea. 
fowl, almoſt equal to a gooſe in ſize, and feeds on fi, 
All the writers on birds have deſcribed it under the names 


of carbo aquaticus, or corvus aquaticus. 


CORN, in country affairs, the grain or ſeeds of plant, 
ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear, and uſed for making 


bread. | 


There are feveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as . 


and barley, millet and rice, oats, maize and lentils, 


and a number of other kinds, each of which has its uſe. 


fulneſs and propriety, See the articles WHEAT, Nut, 


BARLE , &c. 


Corn is very different from fruits with reſpect to the 
manner of its preſervation, and is capable of being 
ſerved in public granaries, for preffing occaſions, and of 
being kept for ſeveral centuries. See the article Gza- 


NARY.- | 
Corn-MiLr, a water-engine for grinding of 


See Mit and GRIN DING. 


corn. 


Corn, in medicine and ſurgery, a hard tubercle, like 
a flat wart, growing in ſeveral parts of the feet, eſpecially 
upon the joints of the toes. This diſorder is not unjuſtly 
attributed to the wearing of too ſtrait or narrow-toed 


ſhoes, which never fail to produce theſe tubercles, 


elpe- 


cially if the perſon is obliged to ſtand or walk much, ant 


in the ſummer-time. 


Various are the methods uſed for removing theſe cil- 
loſities of the ſkin and cuticle ; ſome by knife, and others 
by application of emollient and cauſtic or eroding medi- 
eines; but which way ſoever they are removed, it is cet- 
tainly the beſt to let their hard ſubſtance be firſt ſuſic- 
ently mollifted ; and this may be obtained by frequently 
macerating them for a conſiderable time in warm water, 
and afterwards paring off their uppermoſt ſurface with : 
penknife: or if this does not ſuffice, let a plaſter of 
green wax, gum ammoniac. de ſaphon. &c. or a leaf of 


| houſe-leek be applied and renewed every day; when 


theſe 


applications have been continued for ſome time, pet! 


arts. | 


' CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice whereof 
was to blow a horn when any invaſion of the Scots w 


ceived. | 


CORNEA Tunica, in anatomy, the ſecond coat of 
the eye, ſo called from its ſubſtance, which reſembles the 


horn of a lanthorn. See the article ExE. 


them away with your nails, or ſcrape them with a ſcal- 
pel, but with great caution, to avoid injuring any of the 
ſubjacent tendons of the extenſor muſcle, which might 
| occaſion violent pains, inflammation, convulſions, a gan- 
| grene, and even death; all which have alſo been fre 
quently the conſequences of cauſtics penetrating to thoſe 


The 
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| The cornea is convex, pellucid, and diviſible into va- 
nous lamellæ. It is fituated in the fore-part of the eye, 
and ſurrounded by the ſclerotica, It has a moſt exquilite 
ſenſe, to the end that the tears, upon the leaſt pain, may 
he ſqueezed out of the lachrymal gland, to waſh off any 
filth, which, by ticking to the cornea, might render it 


* ORNEL-Txzex, Cornu, in botany. See the article 
NUS. | 
cou RNELIAN, Sarda, the ſame with carnelian. See 


CARNELIAN. N - 

CORNER, Angulus, in a general ſenſe, the ſame with 
angle. See ANGLE. 

Con NER- TEETH of 4 Horſe, the four teeth between 
the middling teeth and the tuſhes, being two above and 
two below, in each ſide of the jaw, which ſhoot forth 
when the horſe is four years and a half old. 

CORNET, in the military art of the ancients, an in- 
ſtrument much in the nature of a trumpet, which, when 
it only ſounded, the enfigns were to march alone, with- 
out the ſoldiers ; whereas, when the trumpet only ſound- 
ed, the ſoldiers were to move without the enſigns. 

CoRNET, in the military art of the moderns, the third 
commiſſion officer in a troop of horſe or dragoons. 

This is a very honourable poſt : he commands in the 
lieutenant's abſence; his principal duty being to carry 
the ſtandard near the middle of the firſt rank of the ſqua- 
dron. 

CORNICHE, Cornisn, or Cornice, in architec- 
ture, the uppermoſt member of the entablature of a co- 
lumn, as that which crowns the order. The corniche 1s 
the third grand diviſion of the trabeation, commencing 
with the frieze, and ending with the cimatium. The 
corniche is different in different orders, there being as 
many kinds of corniches as there are different orders of 
columns. It is moſt plain in the Tuſcan order. Vig- 
nola makes it conſiſt of an ovum or quarter-round, an 
aſtragal or baguette, the reglet or fillet, the larmier, and 
the talon. See the article Tuscan ORDER. 

In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame 
as in the Doric, except that they are frequently enriched 

with carvings, and have always dentils. See the article 
Ionic ORDER. 

In the Doric, Vignola makes the capitals of the tri- 
glyphs of the frieze, with their bandeletters, a talon, 
mutules or dentils, a larmier with its guttæ underneath, 
a talon, fillet cavetto, and reglet. See the article Doric 
ORDER. 

The Corinthian corniche is the richeſt, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by _— both modillions and dentils, contrary 
to the opinion of Vitruvius, who looks upon theſe two or- 
naments as incompatible; and of Mr. Le Clerc, who 
accounts the dentils as peculiar to the Ionic. See Co- 
RINTHIAN ORDER, and MoDILLION. 

In the Compoſite there are dentils, its mouldings 
carved, and there are channels under the ſoffit. See the 
article COMPOSITE ORDER. | 

CoRNICHE is alſo uſed, in general, for all little pro- 
jectures in maſonry or joinery, even where there are no 
columns, as the EE of a chimney, beaufet, &c. 

Architrave-CoRN1cCHE, that immediately contiguous to 
the architrave, the frieze being retrenched. 

Mutilated CoRnicae, one whoſe projecture is cut, or 
interrupted to the right of the larmier: or reduced into a 
pat-band, with a cimatium. . 

Cantaliver CORNICHE, a term uſed by workmen for a 


CORNICULARIUS, in Roman antiquity, an officet 
of the army, appointed to aſſiſt the military tribune in 
quality of lieutenant. 

CORNICULATE, or CornicutaTted Flower, 
one with a ſharp-pointed appendage, reſembling, in ſome 
_— a cock's ſpur, | 

ORNICULATE PLANTS, the ſame with ſiliquoſe plants 
with horned pods, or ſeed- veſſels. 

CORNISH, or Cornicue, in architecture. See the 
article CoRNnicue. | 

Cornisny CHoucn; See Chou. 

Cornisy Diamond. See DIAMOND. 


CornisH Rin, the ſame with aſtragal. See the ar- 


ticle ASTRAGAL. 


CORNU Au Monts, or Hammonis, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a genus of foſſile ſhells, called ſerpent-ſtones, or 
ſnake-ſtones, by the vulgar. 

They are found of all ſizes, from the breadth of a fix- 
pence, to more than two feet in diameter ; ſome of them 
rounded, others greatly compreſſed, and lodged in different 
ſtrata of ſtones and clays ; ſome again are ſmooth, and 
others ridged in different manners, their ſtriæ and 
ridges being either ſtraight, irregularly crooked, or un- 
dulated. ö 

CORNUCOPIA, or Horn of Plenty, among painters, 
&c. is repreſented under the figure of a latge horn, out 
of which iſſues fruits, flowers, &c. Upon medals the 
cornucopia is given to all deities, genii, and heroes, to 
mark the felicity and abundance of all the wealth pro- 
cured by the goodneſs of the former, or the care and va- 
lour of the latter. ö 

CoRNUCOPLEA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which is univalvular; there is no pericarpium, but the 
corolla incloſes a ſingle turbinated ſeed, convex on one 
ſide, and plane on the other. 

CORNUS, the cornel tree, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of four oblong, a- 
cute, plane petals; the fruit is a roundiſh umbilicated 
wr of the ſeed a cordated or oblong nut, with two 
cells. 

The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, and aftrin- 
gent, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops all kinds of fluxes 
and looſeneſs, and is good in fevers, eſpecially if attend- 
ed with a diarrhoea. 

COROLLA, among botaniſts, the moſt conſpicuous 
part of a flower, ſurrounding the organs of generation, 
and compoſed of one or more flower-leaves, moſt com- 
monly called petals, to diſtinguiſh them from the leaves 
of the plant : according as there is one, two, or three 
of theſe petals, the corolla is ſaid to be monopetalous, 
dipetalous, tripetalous, &c. See the articles FLOWER, 
PeTAL, &c. 

COROLLARY is an uſeful conſequence drawn from 
ſomething already advanced or demonſtrated : thus, it 
being demonſtrated that a triangle which has two equal 
ſides, has alſo two angles equal; this corollary will fel- 
low, that a triangle which has three ſides equal, has al- 
ſo its three angles equal. 

COROLLISTS, Corolliſiæ, an appellation given by 
Linnæus to thoſe botaniſts who have arranged plants 
under diſtin clafſes, according to the different form of 
their corollæ or flowers; ſuch is the celebrated Tourne- 
fort and Rivinus. See BO TAN. 

COROLLULA, a term uſed by botaniſts, to expreſs 
little partial flowers, which together make up the com- 
pound ones. 


corniche that has cantalivers underneath. See the article 
CANTALIVER, | 
Coving-CORNICHE, that which has a great caſement or 
hollow in it, ordinarily lathed and 4 upon com- 
paſs- ſprechets, or brackets. | 
Medillion-Cornicae, one with modillions under it. 
See the article MoDILL1ON. 
CoRNICHE is alſo uſed for the crownings of pedeſtals, 
the article PEDESTAL. 
Cornicuys-Rins of a piece of ordnance, is that next 
from the muzzle-ring, backward. See the article CAx- 


Theſe corollulæ are of two kinds, the tubulated and 1 
ligulated; the former whereof are always furniſhed 1 i 
with a campanulated limb, divided into four or five ſeg- 4" 
ments; and the latter have only a flat linear limb, ter- | 
minated by a fingle rs, or by a broader extremity, di- 
vided into three or five ſegments. See FLOWER, 

CORONA, Crown, or CRoOWNING, in atchitec- 
ture. See CROWNING, 

CoroNA, among anatomiſts, denotes that edge of the 
glans penis where the preputium begins, 

CoRoNA, among botaniſts, expreſles any thing grow- 
NON. ting on the head of a ſeed. 
.- CORNICULARIS Proctssvs, the proceſs or knob | "Theſe coronz are of various kinds: ſometimes ſimple, 
; of the ſhoulder bone, called thus becauſe it reſembles the | conſiſting only of a dentated membrane; ſometimes pap- 


figure of a crow's beak. | poſe, conſiſting of downy matter; which in ſome caſes 
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33 immediately affixed to the ſeed ; in others it has a pe- | 
dicle growing from it; and it ſometimes is compoſed of 
ſimple filaments, and ſometimes is ramoſe. Hence, in 
the deſcription of the ſeeds of plants, they are frequently 
ſaid to be crowned or winged with down; the uſe of 
this part being evidently to ſcatter and diſperſe the ſeeds, 
when ripe, | | 

Corona BoREALI1s, the northern crown, or garland, 
in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are eight, in T ycho's 
as many, and in Mr. Flamſtead's twenty-one. 

CORONAL, Coronalis, in anatomy, the firſt ſuture 
of the ſkull. See the articles SUTURE and SKULL, 

This ſuture reaches tranſverſely from the one temple 
to the other, and joins the os frontis with the oſſa pa- 
rietalia. | 

CORONALE OS, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
os frontis. See FRONTIS. 

CORONARY VESSsEILS, Vaſa Coronaria, in anato- 
my, certain veſſels which furniſh the ſubſtance of the 
heart with blood. 

Coronary ARTERIES, are two arteries ſpringing out 
of the aorta, before it leaves the pericardium. 

Coronary VEIN, a vein diftuſed over the exterior 
ſurface of the heart. It is formed of. ſeveral branches a- 
riſing from all parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the 
vena cava, whither it conveys the remains of the blood 
brought by the coronary arteries. 

Stomachic CORONARY, a vein inſerted into the trunk 
of the fplenic vein, which, by uniting with the meſen- 
teric, forms the vena porta. See the article PoRTa. 

CORONE, in anatomy, the anterior apophyſis of 
the lower jaw. See Jaw. 

CORONER, an ancient officer of the kingdom, ſo 
called, becauſe he is wholly employed for the king and 
Crown. 

The office of coroners eſpecially concerns the pleas of 
the crown; and they are conſervators of the peace in 
the county where elected, being uſually two for each 
county. Their authority is judicial and miniſterial ; 
judicial, where a perſon comes to a violent death ; to 
take and enter appeals of murder, pronounce judgment 
on outlawries, &c. and to enquire into the lands, goods, 
and eſcape of murderers, treaſure-trove, wreck of the 
fea, deodands, &c. The miniſterial power is, when 
coroners execute the king's writs, on exception taken to 
the ſheriff, as being party-in a ſuit, of kin to either of 
the parties, or on the default of the ſheriff, &c. The 
authority of the coroner does not terminate on the de- 
miſe of the king, as that of judges, &c. does, who act 
by the king's commiſſion. On default of ſheriffs, coro- 
ners are to impannel juries, and to return iſſues on ju- 
ries not appearing, &c. | 

CORONET, See the article Crown. 

CoRoNnET, or CRONET of a horſe, the loweſt part of 
the poſtern, which runs round the coffin, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the hair joining and covering the upper part 
of the hoof. 

CORPORA CaveRNOSA, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle CAVERNOSE. 

CorPoRA OLIVARIA, two protuberances of the me- 
dulla oblongata. See the article BRAIN. | 

CoRPoRA PYRAMIDALIA, two protuberances of the 
under part of the cerebellum, ſo called from their reſem- 
blance of a pyramid. 

CoRPORA STRIATA, two protuberances in the late- 
ral ventricles in the brain. See the article Br ain. 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a ſerjeant, in 
a compeny of foot, who has charge over one of the di- 
viſions, places and relieves centinels, and keeps good 
order in the corps de garde: he alſo receives the word from 
the inferior rounds, which paſſes by his corps de garde : 
there are generally three corporals in each company. 

CoRPORAL, Corporale, in the Chriſtian church, a 
name for the linen cloth thrown over the conſecrated 
elements at the celebration of the euchariſt. 

CORPORATION, a body politic, or incorporate, 
ſo called, becauſe the perſons or members are joined into 
one body, and are qualified to take and grant, &c, 

Corporations may be eſtabliſhed three different ways, 
viz. by preſcription, letters patent, or act of parlia- 
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ment; but are moſt commonly eſtabliſhed by patent or 


charter. 


CORPOREAL, thoſe qualities which denominate x 


* 

ORPS DR Gare, a poſt in an army, ſometimes 
under covert, ſometimes in the open air, to receive 8 
number of ſoldiers, who are relieved from time to time 
and are to watch in their turns, for the ſecurity of forme 
more conſiderable poſt. | 

Corps de garde is frequently uſed for the men who 
watch in this poſt, | 
ATAILLE, the main body of an ar 
drawn up in order of battle, See the articles Ann and 
GUARD. 

Cores, in architecture, a term to ſignify any part 
that projects or advances beyond the nakedneſs of 3 
_ ſerving as a ground for ſome decoration, or the 
ike, 

CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon 
too much loaded with fleſh or fat. 

CORPUS CALLOSUM, a medullary part of the 
brain, which covers the whole lateral ventricles. See 
the article BR Ain. 

Corpus CAVERNOSUM, a cavernous ſubſtance ſur. 
rounding the vagina, which ſwells in the time of co- 
ition. 

Coxrus PAMPINIFORME, a body formed a little a. 
bove the teſticles, by the diviſion and reunion of the 
ſpermatic veins, 

CorPuUs is alſo uſed in matters of literature, for ſeve- 
ral works of the ſame nature, collected together in the 
form of a ſyſtem of any art or ſcience. 

CorPus CHRIsST1, a feſtival of the church, kept on 
the next Thurſday after Trinity-Sunday,. inſtituted in 
honour of the euchariſt ; to which alſo one of the col- 
leges in Oxford is dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, a minute particle, or 
phyſical atom, being ſuch as compoſe a natural body 
By this word is not meant the elementary particles, 
nor the hypoſtatical principles of chemiſts ; but ſuch 
particles, whether of a ſimple or compound nature, 
whoſe parts will not be diſſolved nor diſſipated by ordi- 
nary degrees of heat. Sir Iſaac Newton, in the ſecond 
book of his Optics, ſhews a way of gueſſing, with great 
_—_— at the ſize of the component corpuſcles of bo- 
dies. See COLOUR. 

CORPUSCULAR PnriLosornr, that way of philo- 
ſophiſing which endeavours to explain things, and to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature 
gure, reſt, poſitiun, &c. of the corpuſcles, or the mi- 
nute particles of matter, See the article ATOMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Epicurus and Democritus, and even before Leucippus 
taught in Greece, there was a Phoenician philoſopher, 
who explained natural phænomena by the motions and 
affections of the minute corpuſcles of matter, as very old 
writers inform us: and, therefore, it ſhould rather be 
called Phœnician philoſophy, than Epicurean. 

Mr. Boyle ſums up the chief principles of the corpuſ- 
cular i jo which now flouriſhes under the me- 
chanical philoſophy, in theſe particulars : 

1. They ſuppoſe that there is but one catholic or uni- 
verſal matter, which is an extended, impenetrable, and 
diviſible ſubſtance, common to all bodies, and capable of 
all forms. 2. That this matter, in order to form the 
vaſt variety of natural bodies, muſt have motion in ſome 
or all its aſſignable parts; and that this motion was 
given to matter by God the creator of all things, and 
has all manner of directions and tendencies, 3. Matter 
muſt alſo be actually divided into parts, * each of 
theſe primitive particles, fragments, or atoms of mat- 
ter, muſt have its proper magnitude or ſize, as alſo its 
peculiar figure or ſhape, 4. They ſuppoſe alſo that 
theſe differently ſized and ſhaped particles may have as 
different orders and poſitions, whereof great variety may 
ariſe in the compoſition of bodies. | 

CORRECTION, in printing, implies the pointing 
out, or diſcovering the faults of a printed ſheet, in order 


to their being amended by the compoſitor before it is 
printed off. See PRINTING. | Th 
. 
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The corrections are placed on the margin of every 
right againſt the line wherein the faults are found 
dad there are different characters uſed to expreſs different 
*orrections : thus is put for dele, to imitate that 
ſomething, as A point, letter, word, &c. daſhed in that 
line, is to be taken out. If any thing 1s to be inſerted, 
the place is to be marked thus A, and the thing to be in- 
ſerted added in the margin, - When there are two or 
more corrections in the ſame line, then they are all ſepa- 
razed in the margin by little bars thus j. If a ſpace be 
omitted, its place is marked with a caret, and the mar- 
gin thus When a letter is inverted, it is expreſſed in 
the margin thus O. When any thing is to be tranſpoſed, it 
is directed thus, Extraordinary ſcarce ever fail of ſattainment, 
ovcitin for Extraordinary attainments ſcarce ever fail 
exciting ey, and in the —5 is added tr, If Italic cha- 
racters are to be changed for Roman, or vice verſa, a line is 
irawn thus — under the letters, and rom. or ital. is written 
in the margin. Ifa ſpace, or an m or n quadrat, ſtick up, 
and print black, it is marked in the margin with a daſh, 
thus J. If a word, ſentence, or paragraph is entirely 
omitted, the place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin is put the word out, If the letters of a word 
ſtand too far aſunder, a line is drawn under them, and 
in the margin is put a crooked line or hook, thus O. 
There are many other marks uſed in correcting, as 
for ſuperior, cap. for capital, J. c. for lower-caſe, c. 
CoRRECTION, in the manege, ſignifies aids given 
with ſeverity. : : 
CoRRECTION, in pharmacy, the adding ſome ingredi- 
ent to a compoſition, in order to check or moderate the 
violence of the operation. 
CoRRECTION, in rhetoric. 


See EPANORTHO- 


IS. 
; CORRECTOR, in general, denotes ſomething that | 


mends the faults or bad qualities of others. 

CoRRECTOR of the Staple, a clerk belonging to the 
ſtaple, whoſe buſineſs is to write down and record the 
bargains that merchants make there. 

ORRECTOR, in medicine and pharmacy, an ingredi- 
ent in a compoſition, which guards againſt or abates the 
force of another, —_ 

Thus the lixivial ſalts prevent the grievous vellications 
of reſinous purges, by dividing their particles, and pre- 
venting their adheſions to the internal membranes, 
whereby ſometimes they occaſion intolerable gripings : 
and thus ſpices and carminative ſeeds alſo affiſt in the eaſter 
operation of ſome cathartics, by diſſipating collections of 
wind, In the making a medicine, ſuch a thing is alſo 
called a corrector, as deſtroys or diminiſhes a quality in 
it, that could not otherwiſe be diſpenſed with : thus tur- 
pentine may be called the corrector of quickſilver, by de- 
ſtroying its fluxity, and making it thereby capable of mix- 
ture; and thus reQified ſpirit of wine breaks off the 
points of ſome acids, ſo as to make them become ſafe and 
good remedies which before were deſtructive. . 

COR RELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another in 
a certain relation. Thus, father and ſon are correlatives. 
Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, are correlative and 
oppoſite terms. | 

CORROSION, in a general ſenſe, the action of 
1 away, by degrees, the continuity of the parts of 

ies. 

Acids corrode moſt natural bodies. 

CorRos1oN, in chemiſtry, an action performed on 
bodies, by means of proper menſtruums, that produce 
new combinations, and a change of their form, without 
converting them to fluidity. See the article MEx- 
STRUUM. 

The ſubject of this operation, as it is uſed in pharmacy, 
is principally metals ; and the manner in which it is per- 
formed is commonly of two kinds: the firſt and moſt 
ſimple is, when the body to be corroded is put into a fluid 
menſtruum, and either taken out inſtantly, and put into a 
moiſt place, as in the method generally practiſed in mak- 
ing a ceruſs; or continued therein till the whole of the 
matter be corroded, as in the preparation of turbith mi- 
neral from the oil of vitriol and mercury. This may pro- 
perly be called corroſion by immerſion. The other, called 


in.domeſtic chemiſtry, cementation, is performed by ex- | 
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pofing the body to be corroded, to the action of 4 
or ſteam, expelled by heat, from what is uſed as the men- 
ſtruum, as in the proceſs given by the Edinburgh Diſs 
penſatory for the making ceruſs. 

There are, nevertheleſs, other methods by which corro- 
ſions are, in moſt inſtances, made; as in the rubigo cha- 
lybis, of the London Diſpenſatory, where ſprinkling or 
rubbing of the body over with a menſtruum are ordered 
in the place of dipping, which the form of ſteel-filings 
made inconvenient : and ſome others, which from the par 
ticular texture of the matter become neceſſary ; thus in 
the corroſion of mercury by ſulphur, in the preparation 
of æthiops mineral, trituration, or ſometimes fuſion, is 
employed : and in the chalybis cum ſulphure prep. the 
heated ſteel is only touched with the ſulphur. 

CORROSIVES, in ſurgery, are medicines which 
corrode whatever part of the body they are applied to: 
ſuch are burnt-alum, white precipitate of mercury, white 
vitriol, red precipitate of mercury, butter of antimony, 
lapis infernalis, &c. 

CORRUGATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle which a- 
riſes fleſhy from the proceſs of the os frontis, next the 
inner or 2 angle of the orbit, above the joining of 
the os naſi and the ſuperior proceſs of the os maxillare 
with this bone : from thence it runs obliquely outwards 
and upwards, and is inſerted into the fleſhy part of the 
occipito-frontalis, ſome of its fibrillz paſſing through 
into the ſkin, a little higher than the middle region of 
the eye-brows. 

Its uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the forehead; by pull- 
ing it down after the action of the occipito-frontalis ; 
and when it acts moſt forcibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the 
ſkin of the front between the ſupercilia, as it happens 
when we frown, or knit the brows. 

CORRUPTICOLZ, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of 
heretics, ſo called from their maintaining that the body 
of Chriſt was corruptible, that the fathers had owned it, 
and that to deny it was to deny the truth of our Saviour's 

aſſion. 

CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, extinction, or, at 
leaſt, ceſſation for a time, of the proper mode of exiſ- 
tence of any natural body. See PUTREFACTION. 

Whenever any body loſes all or any of thoſe acci- 
dents, which are eflentially neceſſary to the conſtitutin 
of ſuch a particular kind, it is then ſaid to be —. 
or deſtroyed, and loſes its former denomination : but 
nothing can be deſtroyed of its ſubſtance, or materiality; 
for as in generation, nothing of matter is produced that 
did not before exiſt, ſo in corruption, nothing more is 
loſt beſides that particular modification which was its 
form, and conſtituted it of ſuch a ſpecies. pe hays 

Dr. Drake accounts for the corruption of animal and 
vegetable bodies thus: the principle of corruption is, 
perhaps, the ſame which in a ſtate of circulation is the 
principle of life, viz. the air, which is found mixed in 


vapour 


conſiderable quantities with all ſorts of fluids, as neceſſary 


to vegetable as to animal life. Now this air has two 
motions, viz. an expanſive one, from its natural elaſticity, 
by means whereof it communicates that inteſtine motion 
which all juices have, and by which the containing parts 
are gradually extended, and grow; and a circulary or 
progreſſive motion, which is not eſſential to it, but is oc- 
caſioned by the reſiſtance of the ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, 
which obliges it to take that courſe that is moſt free and 
open, which is through the veſſels of animals and plants. 
Now this courſe being ſtopt, the expanſive motion {till 
remains, and continues to act till, by degrees, it has fo 
far overcome the including bodies, as to bring itſelf to an 
equal degree of expanſion with the external air, which it 
cannot do without deſtroying the texture and continuity, 
or ſpecific degree of coheſion, of thoſe ſolids, which is 
what we call a ſtate of corruption. | 

The expulſive or deſtructive quality of the air in bo- 
dies may be promoted two ways, and therefore corrup- 
tion accelerated by as many ways, viz. either by weaken- 
ing the tone or coheſion of the including parts, and ſo 
facilitating the work of the air, as is the caſe when fruit 
is bruiſed, which is found to corrupt ſooner than in any 
other part: or by intending the expanſive force of the 
air itſelf by heat, or ſome other co-operating circum- 


ſtance, 


COR 


fance, and ſo helping it to overcome the reſiſtance the 
fooner. ; ; 

CoRRUPTION of Blood, in law, an infection accruing 
to a man's ſtate, attainted of felony and treaſon, and to 
his iſſue ; for as he loſes all to the prince, &c. his iſſue 
cannot be heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor by 
him: and if he were noble, his heirs are rendered 1g- 
noble. 


CORSA, in architecture, the ſame with plat-band. | 
| 


See PLAT-BAND. _. 

CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſea for 
plunder, with an armed veſſel, without commiſſion from 
any prince or power. A corſair differs from a privateer, . 
in that the latter acts under a commiſſion, and only at- 
tacks the veſſels of thoſe at war with the ſtate whence he 
had his commiſſion. 

CORSELET, a little cuiraſs; or, according to others, 
an armour or coat made to cover the whole body, an- 
ciently worn by the pike-men, uſually placed in the front 
and flanks of the battle, for the better reſiſting the 
enemy's aſſaults, and guarding the ſoldiers placed behind 


em. | 
CORSEPRESENT, in our old writers, the ſame with | 


mortuary. See MORTUARY. 

CORSICA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, between 
8e and 10% eaſt long. and between 41 and 43? north la- 
titude, about one hundred miles ſouth of Genoa, and 
ſubje& to that republic; though the natives have for 
many years diſputed their right, and are till in arms 
againſt them, | 

CORSNED Bret av, a certain ſuperſtitious trial made 
uſe of among our Saxon anceſtors, by taking a piece of 
bread, and eating it, with ſolemn oaths and execrations, 
that it might prove poiſon, or their laſt morſel, if what 
they aſſerted or denied was not true. 

The bread was firſt accurſed by the prieſt, and then of- 
fered the ſiſpected criminal, to be ſwallowed by way of 
purgation, it being believed that it would choak him if he 
was not innocent. 

CORSOIDES, a kind of greyiſh white agat, found in 
Germany. See AGAT. | | 

CORTEX, bark, in botany ; ſee Bark. 

CokrRExX Peruvianus. See QUINQUINA. 

CorTex l interanus. See WINTERANUS Cortex. 

CORTICAL, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething 
conſiſting of, or reſembling bark. Thus the cortical part 
of the brain is that which inveſts the internal or me- 
dullary part, like the bark of a tree. See BRAIN. 

CORTUSA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of one rotated petal; the fruit is an 
ovato-oblong acuminated capſule, furrowed longitudi- 
nally on each fide, with two valves having their ſides in- 
voluted, and one cell containing numerous oblong, ob- 
tuſe, ſmall ſeeds. The leaves, ſays Dale, promote ex- 
pectoration. 

CORUSCATION, a glittering, or gleam of light 
iſſuing from any thing. It is principally uſed to ſignify 
a a flaſh of lightning darting from the clouds, during a 
ſtorm of thunder. 

CORVUS, the raven, in ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order of the picæ, the diſtinguiſhing character of 
which is, that the beak is of a convex and cultrated figure, 
the mandibles nearly equal, and the baſe beſet with 
hairs. 

Corvus Aquaticus. See CORMORANT. 

Corvus, the raven, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars, accord- 
ing to the catalogues of Ptolemy and Tycho; but of ten, 
by the Britannic catalogue. 

Corvvs, in Roman e N 
uſed in boarding the enemy's thips. | 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of the goddeſs 


Cybele, who, inſpired with a ſacred fury, danced up and | 
down, tofling their heads, and beating on cymbals, or 


brazen dums. They inhabited Mount Ida, in the iſland 
of Crete, where they nouriſhed the infant Jupiter. 
CORYLUS, the hazle, in botany ; ſee HAazLE. 
CORYMBYFEROUS Plants, in botany, are ſuch as 
| have a compound diſcous flower, but their ſeeds deſtitute 
of down. They bear their flowers in cluſters, and ſpread- 
. 4 1 F 


5a military engine chiefly 


ing round in the form of an umbrella. Of this kind ug 
the common marygold, common daiſy, camomile, &c 
CORYMBUS, among botaniſts, cluſters of berri 
as thoſe of ivy, &c. It is alſo uſed by the modern 
niſts, to ſignify a compound diſcous flower, which does 
not fl away in down. 
CO-SECANT, in geometry, is the ſecant of the com. 
plement of any given arch to ninety degrees, 
CO-SINE, in trigonometry, is the fine of the com. 
* - -= given arch to ninety egreesd. 
| „ In medicine, implies a preparati 
ſoftening and whitening the ſkin. . 4 1 2 
COSMICAL, in — is one of the poetical 
riſings or ſettings of a ſtar; which is ſaid to rife coſmi. 
cally, when it riſes with the ſun, or with that point of 
the ecliptic, in which the ſun is at that time; and the 
coſmical ſetting of a ſtar, is when it ſets at ſun ri. 


ſing. 

COSMOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the ſeveral 
of the viſible world; and conſiſts of two parts, aſtrono- 
my and geography. 

The word is Greek, xoopoypapa, and compounded 
of ve, the world, and ypaga, to deſcribe. 
COSMOPOLITE, a citizen of the world, or one 
who has no fixed reſidence, | | 
COSSE, or Cossic, a word uſed, by old writers, for 
algebra, | | 
COSSET), among farmers, implies a colt, calf, lamb, 
&c. brought up by hand, without the dam. 
COSTAL, an epithet applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral 
parts belonging to the ſides. 
COSTIVENESS, among phyſicians, a preternatural 
detention of the feces, with an unuſual dryneſs and hard. 
neſs thereof, | 
The moſt effectual method of removing obſtructions of 
this kind, are uu purgatives.; ſuch as the purgi 
- manna, lenitive electuary, and emollient cly- 
ers. 
COSTMARY, the Engliſh name for a ſpecies of 
tanſy. See TANACETUM. 

COSTS, in law, imply the expences of a ſuit reco- 
vered by the plaintiff together with damages.. 

COSTUME, a rule or precept in painting, by which 
the artiſt is enjoined to make every perſon and thing 
ſuſtain its proper charaQter, and not only obſerve the 
ſtory, but the circumſtances, the ſcene of action, the 
country or place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, proportions, and the like, exactly corre- 
ſpond. 

COSTUS, in the materia medica, a root brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, about the ſize of the finger, of a 
pale greyiſh, or whitiſh colour on the outſide, and yel- 
low within. An Arabian, a bitter, and a ſweet coſtus, 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops : but whether 
they were, as ſome ſuſpect, the roots of different plants, 
or, as others, of one and the ſame plant in different 
ſtates, does not fully appear. At preſent, however, one 
ſort only is met with, and that but ſeldom. 
© Coſtus has been recommended as a ſtomachic, uterine, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic. The editor of the Wirtem- 
burg Pharmacopceia obſerves, that it impregnates the 
urine like the turpentines, with a violet ſmell; indeed 
the ſmell of the root itſelf approaches to that of violets, 
or Florentine orris : its taſte is warm and bitteriſh. But 
both the ſmell and taſte are confined chiefly to the brittle 
cortical part, the internal tough woody matter having 
very little of either. 

CO-TANGENT, in geometry, is the tangent of the 
[complement of the given arch to ninety degrees. 

COTESIAN Theorem, in geometry, an appellation 
uſed for an elegant property of a circle diſcovered by Mr. 
Cotes. The theorem is: 

If on the diameter AB (plate XLIV. fig. 12.) from 
any point C, in the circle ACB, whoſe center is O, the 
perpendicular Ci be let fall, and the arch A C be divided 
into any number m, of equal parts, as A a, am, &c. and 
if the whole periphery be alſo divided into the ſame num- 
ber of equal parts, beginning at the point a, as ab, bc, 
c d, &c. and from any point P, in the diameter A B, or 
A B produced, lines being drawn to the points a, ö, c, — 
then 


COT 


. | 
then will Pa xPP xÞP& x Pd, &c. the continual pro- 


duct of the ſquares of all thoſe lines will be equal to 
A0 π AO x 2O4xOFPP + PO?®, 


Demon. Put AO=1. PO rx, AP* = 16 xl v, Oh 


—b, zm n, and the , fquare of any one of the chords 


Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, &c; equa) to z then by plane tri- 
7 198 | ; 


gonometry We have AC 8 14 x — 22 


—4 2 5 


I n. 
* N „ &e. 22123; let z ſtand for 


are of which of thoſe chords you will: where- 
2 roots of this equation being the ſquares of the 
chords Aa, Ab, Ac, &c. they muſt be all poſitive, their 


ſum S n, the ſum of their products =Nn * 2, of their 


ſolids u — *, &c. by common algebra, Now if 


;e be made perpendicular to AB, we ſhall have A + | 


. Ae 


Xx 


AO 
AP +55 Te, which in ſpecies is P“ =v + xX 


Ae\*: And b 
48 
v4xxAa* intov+x 

80 f * „PNP, &c. 
ducts, it is evident, that when the ſeveral factors are ac- 
tually drawn into one another, the coefficient of the firſt 
term or higheſt power of v, will be 13 of the next infe- 
rior power, the ſum of all the aboveſaid roots A &, AF, 
&c. into x, of the next following, the ſum of all their 
products into x*, &c. and therefore, the ſum of thoſe 


roots being already found = n, their products n x, 


A* TAP 2As=PO=AP* + A A. AP 


[rity of reaſoning, P/ = U + * * Ab, 
5 A therefore t je continual product of 
OV Al into v A, &c. is equal 


n—6 


&c. we have vn + n +7 * 22 4A * 
FE n XR at LAS 
- 0 . . 
TTT =P PDR PA, &c. Or, by ſubſtituting 


23 2 — 


for v, its equal Ix it will be Tx" +1x 


10x 
Tu INI Fo ITZ NPN PA 
„Pe, Kc. (becauſe 2m=n) This expanded is 


n—z 


2 —1 2 n — 1 ? 


n—2 f—— 2 
+ Tux eren „, &c. 


Pa x 


— — n—4 | 
** oy ———  — — —  — &c. Pb*, &c. 


* * * +n x nx &c. 
+ 214 NK 


Which contracted, by adding together the homologous 
terms, becomes I * * *, &c. Hence it appears, that 
the coefficients do every where deſtroy one another, ex- 
cept in the firſt, laſt, and middlemoſt of the ſaid terms; 
and that the middle term would likewiſe . vaniſh, if in- 


ſtead of 2+ 2 bx x”, the correſponding term of the above 


ſeries I n * + nxXX1I nx) T% or that where the expo- 
nent of x is m, was to be added; wherefore this term be- 


1 


as is eaſy to perceive from the law of continuation, we 
have 1420 T PK P NPA, &c. or, AO*” 
+2 04x AO Y xPO”"+PO?” PXP, &c. and 
when the point & is taken on the other ſide of O, O- 
becoming — Ol, OA*” —2Otx AO” x PO" + 
PO*® will be equal to Pax PVR Pe, &c. Q. E. D. 

Cor. x. If C be taken at B, then will O+=AO, and 
P PNP, &c. =AO**+2 AO" x PO"+PO?®; 
where, by taking the ſquare root on each fide, we have 
Pa xPb x Pc, &c. =AO®+PO®. 

42 | | 


But in the former of theſe pro- 


| 


| 
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Cor. 2. But if C comes into A, then A being Zo. 
and OX=AO, AO 2 O4x AO" xPO®"=Pa* 
P, &c. will therefore become A Or = 2 AO” x 


PO”+P O PK PUK Pe, &c. And PaxPb, &c., 
=A O®" > PO®. 


Cor. 3. Hence it is manifeſt, that if any circle ABCD 
(fig-12.) be divided into as many equal parts as there 
are units in 2m (m being any 0 6s number whatſoever) 
and if in the radius OA, produced through A any one of 
the points of diviſion, a point as P be aſſumed any where, 
either within or without the circle, PAxPCxPEx 


PG, &c. will be equal to AO” PO”, PBxPDxPF 


x PH, &c. = AO® +P O®, and PAxPBxPCxPD 
XP.E,&c, = AO** PO?®. 


COTHURNUS, che buſkin. See Bustin. = 

COTICE, or Corisx, in heraldry, is the fourth part 
of the bend ; and, with us, is ſeldom, if ever, borne but 
in couples, with a bend between them. 

.COTINUS, in botany ; ſee Sumacn. 
- An a ſmall houſe, without lands belonging 
to 1 N a 4 

COTTON, in commerce, a ſoft downy ſubſtance, 
growing on a tree called goſſypium by botaniſts, See 
Gossyrium. - "add "7; 
Cotton is ſeparated from the ſeeds” of the plant by a 
mill, and then ſpun and prepared for all ſorts of fine 
works, as ſtockings, waiſtcoats, quilts, 21 curtains, 
&c, With it they likewiſe make muſlin, and ſometimes 
it is mixed with wool, ſometimes with ſilk, and even with 


gold itſelf, | | | 
from Bengal and the coaſt of 


The fineſt ſort comes 
Coromandel, | 

Cotton makes a very conſiderable article in commerce, 
and is diſtinguiſhed into cotton-wool and cotton-thread. 
The firſt is brought chiefly from Cyprus, St. John d' Acre, 
and Smyrna : the moſt —— is white, long, and ſoft. 
Thoſe who buy it in bales ſhould ſee that it has not been 
wet, moiſture being very prejudicial to it. The price of 
the fineſt is uſually from ſix to ſeven * the quintal 
of forty- four ocos. Of cotton thread, that of Damas, 
called cotton d' once, and that of Jeruſalem, called bazas, 
are the moſt eſteemed; as alſo that of the Antilles iſlands. 
It is to be choſen white, fine, very dry, and evenly ſpun. 
The other cotton-threads are the half bazas, the rames, 
the beledin, and gondezel ; the payas and montaſiri, the 
geneguins, the baquins, the joſſelaſſars, of which there are 
two — Thoſe of India, known by the name of Tu- 
tucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, are of four or five ſorts, 
diſtinguiſhed by the letters A, B, C, &c. They are ſold 
in bags, with a deduQtion of one pound and a half on 
each of thoſe of Tutucorin, which are the deareſt, and 
two pounds on each bag of the other ſorts. For thoſe of 
Fielebas, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Jeruſalem, the deduction 
at Amſterdam is eight in the hundred for the tare, and 
two in the hundred for weight, and on the value one per 
cent. for prompt payment, 

Cotton of Siam, is a kind of ſilky cotton in the An- 
tilles, ſo called becauſe the grain was brought from Siam. 
It is of an extraordinary fineneſs, even ſurpaſſing ſilk in 
ſoftneſs. They make hoſe of it there preferable to ſilk 
ones, for their luſtre and beauty. They ſell from ten to 
twelve and fifteen crowns a pair, but there are very few 
made, unleſs for curioſity. | | 
The Manner of packing COTTON, as practiſed in the An- 
tilles. The bags are made of coarſe cloth, of which 
they take three ells and a half each: the breadth is one 
ell three inches. When the bag has been well ſoaked in 
water, they hang it up, exten ng the mouth of it to 
croſs pieces of timber nailed to poſts fixed in the ground 
ſeven or eight feet high. He who packs it goes into the 
bag, which is fix feet nine inches deep, or thereabouts, 
and preſſes down the cotton, which another hands him, 
with hands and feet ; obſerving to tread it equally eve 
where, and putting in but little at a time. The den 


time of packing is in my moiſt weather; provided the 
cotton be under cover. 4 bag ſhould / contain from 
6 7 10 
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300 to 320 pounds. The tare: abated in the Antilles is 


three in the hundred. Cotton being a production appli- 
cable to a great variety of manufactures, it cannot be too 


much cultivated in our own plantations that will admit 
of it. nA 2. NWA | 

In the Swediſh TranſaQtions for the year 1747, a me- 
thod is given of preparing flax, ſo as to reſemble cotton in 
whiteneſs and ſoftneſs, as well as in coherency : for this 
purpoſe, a little ſea water is directed to be put into an 
iron pot or an untinned copper kettle, and a mixture of, 
equal parts of birch aſhes and quick-lime ſtrewed upon 
it: a ſmall bundle of flax is to be opened and ſpread upon 
the ſurface, and covered with more of the mixture, and 
the ſtratification continued till the veſſel is ſufficiently 
filled. The whole is then to be boiled with ſea-water for 


ten hours, freſh quantities of water being occaſionally |. 


ſupplied, in proportion to the evaporation, that the mat- 
ter may never become dry, The boiled flax 1s to be im- | 
mediately waſhed in the ſea, by a little at a time, in a 
baſket, with a ſmooth ſtick : when grown cold. enough 
to be borne by the hands, it muſtibe well rubbed, waſhed | 
with ſope, laid to bleach, ang tuned and watered. every | 
day.  Repetitions of the waſhing with ſope expedite the 
bleaching; after which, the flax is to be beat, and again 
well waſhed: when dry, it is to be, worked and carded in 
the ſame manner as common cotton, and preſſed betwixt 
two boards for twice twenty-four hours. It is now fully 
prepared and fit for uſe : it loſes in this proceſs near one 
half of its weight, which is abundantly compenſated. by 
the improvement made in its quality. Fi 2 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have been 
employed in different countries, for the fame mechanic 
uſes as hemp and flax among us. Putrefaction deſtroys 
the pulpy or fleſhy matter, and leaves the tough filaments 
entire: by curiouſly putrifying the leaf of a plant in wa- 
ter, we obtain the fine flexible fibres, which conſtituted 
the baſis of the ribs and minute. veins, and which now 
form, as it were, a ſkeleton of the leaf. Alcaline 
lixivia, in ſome degree, produce ſimilar effects to putre- 
faction. | 
The Sieur de Flacourt, in his hiſtory of Madagaſcar, 
relates, that different kinds of cloth are prepared, im that 
iſland, from the filaments of the bark of certain trees 
boiled in ſtrong ley ; that ſome of theſe clothes are very 
fine, and approach to the ſoftneſs of ſilk, but in durability 
come ſhort of cotton ; that others are coarſer and _ | 
er, and laſt thrice as long as cotton; and that of theſe, 
the ſails and cordage of his veſſel were made. 

» The ſame author informs us, that the ſtalks of nettles 
arc uſed for the like purpoſes in his own country, France. 
And Sir Hans Sloane relates, in one of his letters to Mr. 
Ray, 'that he has been informed by ſeveral, that muſlin 
and calico, and moſt of the Indian linens, are made of 
nettles. | | 
In ſome of the Swediſh provinces, a ſtrong kind of 
cloth is ſuid to be prepared from hop-ſtalks: and in the 
Tranſactions of the Swediſh Academy for the year 17 50, 
there is an account of an experiment made in conſequence 
of that report. Of the ſtalks, gathered in autumn, about 
as much was taken as equalled in bulk a quantity of flax 
that would have produced a pound after preparation. 
The ſtalks were put into water, and kept covered there- 
with during the winter: in March were taken out, 
dried in a ſtove, and dreſſed as flax. The prepared fila- 
ments weighed very nearly a pound, and proved fine, 
ſoft, and white: they were ſpun, and woven into ſix 
ells of fine ſtrong: cloth. The author, Mr. Schiſsler, 
obſerves, that hop-ſtalks take much longer time to rot 
than flax; and that, if not fully rotted, the woody part 
will not ſeparate, and the cloth will neither prove white 
nor fine. 1; 30 15 N. 
Lavender CoTToON, a name by which ſome call the 
ſantolina of authors. See the article SANTOLINA, 

. Phileſophic Cor rox, a term given to the flowers of 
zinc, on account of their white colour, and reſemblance 
to cotton. 1 s ee e, 
Sill CorTon, in botany, the ſame with the xylon of 
authors. See the article AYLON: 4 1 
-..COTULA; in botany, a genus of plants, the com- 


the hermaphrodite partial flowers ſtand on the 


table. 


tals in gilding and ſilvering. 


papnd flower of which 1s a little convex, and radiated: 


co 


are very numerous and tubuloſe, with the nab 
into four or fie ſegments : the ſtamina are four very ſmall 
hlaments ; and the ſeeds, contained in the Cup, are ſoli 
ay, and of a N or cordated figure. gy 
OTULA,,or COTYLA, in antiquity, a liquid meat 

among the Greeks, equal to hs Ke of the . 
containing half a ſextary, or four acetabula : hence it 
appears that it contained ten ounces of wine, and nine 
of oil. 5 ö 36:18 6 — e 

COTURNIX, the quail, in ornithology, 
tetrao, with the line o the eye-brows white; ſaid to be 
the leaſt bin of the whole order of the gallinæ. 

It is about the ſize of the fieldfare, and is eſteemed at 

N. 5014 73 an BR?Y 


a ſpecies of 


COT VLA, in anatomy, implies any deep cavity ; 
bone, in Which any othel dohe 1s — Fate: vl it 5 
generally uſed to expreſs the acetabulum, or cavity which 
receives the head of the thigh-bone. It alfo imports a 
deep ſinus furrounded with large lis. 
OTYLEDON, in botany, a genus of plants, the 

corolla of which is of 'a campanufato-tubulated fo 
ſlightly divided into-five ſegments, which are rolled back; 
the fruit conſiſts of five oblong, ventricoſs, acgminated 
capſules, each formed of à fingle valve," pid openin 
— duty inwards : the ,ſteds are fiumęrous 2 
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 COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, are certain glandu- 
lar bodies, adhering to the chorion of ſome animals : but 
no ſuch ſubſtances are obſervable in human bodies, the 
placenta in the womb ſupplying the place thereof in wo- 
men. See the article PLackxTa;, © - 
© COUCH, in painting, a phraſe ufed for each lay or 
impreſſion of colour, either in oil or water, .wherewith 
the painter covers his canvas, wainſcot, or other matter 
to be painted. 6 oþ 5&1 2 

The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreffion on an 
thing, to make it more hrm and conſiſtent; or to ſcreen 
it from the weather. Thus, paintings are covered with 
2 couch of varniſh; a canvas to be painted moſt have 
two couches of ſize, before the colours are laid on ; two 
or three couches of white lead are laid on wood, before 
the gold is applied. The leather-gilders lay a couch of 
water and whites of eggs on the leather, before they 
apply the pold or ſilver leaf. 3 

he gold wire-drawers alſo uſe the word couch for the 

gold or ſilver leaf wherewith they cover the maſs to be 
gilded or ſilvered. The gilders uſe the term couch, for 


the quantity of gold and ſilver leaves applied on the me- 


Couch, or WET-Coucn, in malt-makings. 
* Marr-Maxinc, | "Pp 
OUCH-GRASss, in botany. See the article GR ass. 
COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, 
or other beaſt, when lying down, but with his head raiſed, 
which diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant from dor- 
— he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched out and 
aſleep. 5 
COUCHE, in heraldry, ſignifies any thing lying 
along : thus, chevron couche, is a chevron lying ſide- 
ways, with the two ends on one fide of the ſhield, which 
ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. We 
COUCHING, among ſportſmen, denotes the lodging 
of a boar. See Boar. ; 
CoucHiNG of a Catarad, in ſurgery, one of the two 
chief methods of curing a cataract, by couching with the 
needle, See the adele CATARAcr. 

When recourſe muſt be had to couching, the method 
of treating it is as follows: Having placed the patient in 
a convenient light and poſture, let the othif che be co- 
vered to prevent its rolling: then let the ſuperior eye · id 
of that eye affected be liſted up, and the inferior one de- 
preſſed: this done, ſtrike the needle through the tunica 
conjunctiva, ſomething leſs than one tenth of an inch 
from the cornea, even with the middle of the pupil, into 
the poſterior chamber; and gently endeavour to-depreſs 
the cataract with the flat ſurface of it. If after it is dif: 
lodged it riſes again, it muſt again and again be puſhed 
down. If it is membranous, after the diſcharge of the 
fluid, the pellicle muſt be the more broken and Jer. 
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.. utiformly fluid, or exceedingly etaſtic, they ſhould 
e e ee ee foo” 


Jr it 


not 


ceed. 

cataract by 
a ſpeculum oculi, * 
makes a longitudinal inciſion, throu 
of the eye, to the virreous humour, a 


ot has deſcribed à new method of cpuching the 
the needle: he, ſecuring the affected eye by 
and with a knife, biſtory, or lancet, 

h the membranes 
* half a line be- 


low the ordinary place: then he directly paſſes a ſlender | © 


convex needle into the eye, through the inciſwn, 
binn the convex part of it nd u wards, to the inferior 
art of the cryſtalline humour; after which he gently | 
elevates the point of the needle a little, till he perceives a 
faint reſiſtance from the cryſtalline humour lying above 
it, and obſerves its motions through the pupil. hen, 
from theſe ſigns, he knows that the apex of the needle is 
immediately under the in em of the cryſtalline humour, 
he thrufts it downwards to the bottom, in order to divide | 
the vitreous humour, and prepare a ſpace for the reception 
of the cryſtalline humour, which is afterwards to be de- 
preſſed. After this he withdraws about two lines of the 
needle, and introduces it into the inferior part of the coat 
of the cryſtalline humour, the ſituation of which he care- 
fully obſerves, &<. + | ucts 
Heiſter remarks upon Taylor's Treatiſe of Couching, 
that it is ſwelled and obſcured with frivolous cautions ! 
and circumſtances ; and that his method of operation is 
neceſſarily followed with excruciating' pains; violent in- 
fammations, and a ſyppuration of the eye, inftead of re- 
covehfilff the” Paciehed eee eee eee Th 
After couching, it is thought proper immediately to 
defend the eye with 4 compreſs dipt in ſome collyrium, 
ſecured by a handkerchief, that the retina, may not be in- 
jure by a too ſtrong action of the light; and left, by 
the patient's ſtraining his eye too ſoon, the cataract be 
elevated again. It Will alſo be convenient to bleed the 
patient a few. hours after the operation. With regard to 
the ſubſequent dreſſings, it will be neceſſary to repeat the 
former four or five times a day. | 
COVENANT), © or agreement made be- 
tween'two or more perſons, to perform ſomething. 


| 


S& ©. 
© # 


COU 


bereles, or yomicæ, full of matter; ind the cough is Cf. 
ſumptive; but if it be moiſt, and: great plenty of vifcid 
matter brought up, it is a ſign thete is à great colleftioti 
of matter in the cavity of the lungs“?: in this diſordet 
there is a difficulty of lying onthe affected fide, attd 
pure matter, or matter mies with bTood? is brought up; 
which leaves no rom to doubt that · the Fings 2 


fected. 
* ſlamachalis; or a ſtomach-cough, is ſometimes 
moilt; and ſometimes dry: if moiſt; a thick and copious 
ſpittle is brought up after meals, generally with vomit- 
ing; the cough is generally more viotent after pectorals 
things, and is moſt troableſome in a morn- 
57 7157 an $2971 rab 


and ſweet 


FI TI 

% a convulſive or hooping-cough, that is violent and 
dry, the cauſe is chiefly in the nervous coats of the ſto- 
ch, and there is a violent c6hcuſfion of the thorax, 


ſalt. diatheſis mixed with the blood; wherefore this cqugh 


is tiot anfrequedily Attended with à miliary fever. See 
the article Chi C t.. 
. IF there is # thick cbagulated mueus in the bronchia, 
the root of floteiitine-orris'is proper to be taken: br five 
of fix gtains of powder of ſquills, with a little nitre, or 
ph „ flowers of ſulphut, and ſpermaceti. 
there is a thiꝶ ſalt defluxion, jellies are proper, and 
decoctions made with barley, ſhavings'of hartſhorn, viper. 
raſs root, and liquorice; or the decoction of turpegtine 
with ſugar; and above all things oil of ſweet almonds, 
freſh drawn. % 203 yo Uo et ot whim eo , 
When a'tuſfis ratarrhalis 
body; with a loſs of appet 
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affect the whole habit er 


drams of terra foflata 'tartari, and à fe drops of oil of 
anifeed. If the ſtomach will not bear laxatives, clyſters 
muſt be uſed; : ha on eng 


COVENTRY-BELLS, in botany, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the campanula. See the article CAM A- 
NULA.” 5 i 07 Le. - mn p 

COVERING, or Roorixo, in architecture. See the 


When the cough is outrageous, ſaffron, mixed with 
bezoardics, is very friendly to the breaſt : nor are ſtorax 
pills, mixed with the aromatic pills, leſs beneficial.” 
In the ?ufſis ferina,' or cough of the moſt violent kind, 
article RooF. bs, | ariſing from the ſtriking in of exanthemata, that is, Tpots 

CO-VERSED Stv#, in geometry, the remaining part | of breakings out of the ſkin, æthiops mineral is an ad- 
of the diameter of a circle, after the verſed fine is taken | mirable remedy ; or flowers of ſulphur taken inwardly, 
from it. See the article VERSED SINE, in the evening, with diaphoretic antimony : likewiſe 

COVERT-WAY, or Corxr1DoR, in fortification, a | frictions of the feet and pediluvia «re more uſeful to draw 
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ſpace of ground, level with the field, on the edge of the 
ditch, three or four fathoms broad, ranging quite round 
che half moons, and other works toward the country. It 
has a parapet raiſed on a level, together with its banquets 
and glacis. | 

The greateſt effort in ſieges, is to make a lodgment on 
the covert-way, becauſe the beſieged uſually palliſade it 
along the middle, and undermine it on all ſides. | 

COVERTURE, in law, is applied to the ſtate and' 
condition of a married woman, who is under the power 
of her huſband, and therefore called feme covert; and 
diſabled to contract with any perſon to the detriment of 
herſelf or huſband, without his conſent and privity ; or 
allowance and confirmation thereof. | 

If the huſband alien the wife's lands, during the mar- 
riage, ſhe cannot gainſay it while he lives; ſo that ever 
thing belonging to the wife is in the power of the huf. 
band, inſomuch that ſhe is ſaid to have no power over 
her own perſon, but is alſo in that ſenſe, ſub poteftare 
viri. | | 

COUGH, Tu, in medicine, a convulſive motion 
of the diaphragm, muſcles of the larynx, thorax, and 
abdomen, violently ſhaking, and expelling the air that 
was drawn into the lungs by inſpiration. | | 

Of theſe convulſive and ſpaſmodic diſorders there are 
ſeveral kinds, called coughs, proceeding from various 
cauſes, If the cauſe is in the lungs, there is a difficulty 
of breathing, which is increaſed upon motion, or agita- 
tion of the body or blood: likewiſe there is often a rin 
voice, a preſſing pain in the breaſt, and a hoarſeneſs. If 


ſerum from the breaſt than bliſters. The patient ſhould, 
as much as poſſible; breathe a temperate air, ſhunning all 
ſalted and ſmoke-dried- meats, poignant ſauces, malt- li- 
quors, and more eſpecially acid wines; The drink ſhould 
be hydromel, or if the patient is ſcorbutic, water alone; 
the cold being firſt taken off with toaſted bread. The 
vulgar, not without ſucceſs, pout hot water upon wheat 
bran, and drink the infuſion cold. As to bleeding in this 
diſeaſe, it is neceſſary for thoſe who are full of blood. See 
the article Coy. ' © Sos | W 
Bliſters may be uſed in obſtinate caſes. h | 

COVIN, among lawyers, a deceitful compact be- 
Ro two or more to deceive or prejudice anothet 

rſon. 3275 

_ COVING; in building, is when houſes are built pro- 
jecting over the ground- plot, and the turned projecture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaſtered. | 

COULTER, in huſbandry, an iron inſtrument, fixed 
in the beam of a plough, and ſerving to cut the edge of 
each furrow. See the article PLouGHn. 

- COUNCIL, or CounstL, in a general ſenſe, an af- 
ſembly of divers confiderable perſons to concert meaſures 
relating to the ftate. . ; 

Privy Couxcil, the primum mobile of the civil go- 
vernment of Great Britain, bearing part of that great 
weight in the government which otherwiſe would be 
heavy upon the king. | 

It is compoſed of eminent perſons, the number of whom 
is at the ſovereign's pleaſure, who are bound by oath to 
adviſe the king to the beſt of —_— — with all the 


it be dry, and continues long, there are generally hard tu- 
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fidelity and ſecrecy that becomes their ſtation, The king 
| may 
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may declare to, or conceal from, his privy council vhat- 
ever he thinks fit, and has a ſelect council out of their 
number commonly called the cabinet council, with whom 
his majeſty determines ſuch matters as are moſt important, 
and require the utmoſt ſecrecy. All proclamations 
from the king and the privy council, ought to be 
grounees on law, otherwiſe-they are not binding to the 
ubjeR. 

81 though but gentlemen, have pre- 
cedence of all the knights and younger ſons of barons 
and viſcounts, and are ſtiled right honourable. | 

CounciL of War, an aſſembly of the principal officers 
of an army or fleet, occaſionally called by the general or 
admiral to concert meaſures for their conduct with regard 
to ſieges, retreats, engagements, &c. | 

Councir, in church hiſtory, an aſſembly of prelates | 
and doctors met for the regulating matters relating to the 
doctrine, or diſcipline, of the church. 

National Couxcir, is an aſſembly of prelates of a na- 
tion under their primate or patriarch. See PRIMATE, 
&c. 

Oecumenical or general Councir, is an aſſembly which | 
repreſents the whole body of the univerſal church. The 
Romanifts reckon eighteen of them; Bullinger, in his 
treatiſe de Conciliis, fix; Dr. Prideaux, ſeven ; and 
biſhop Beveridge has increaſed the number to eight, 
which, he ſays, are all the general councils which have 
ever. been held ſince the time of the firſt Chriſtian em- 
peror. They are as follows: 1. The council of Nice, 
held in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, on account 
of the hereſy of Arius. 2. The council of Conſtantino- 
ple, called under the reign and by the command of 'The- 


 odofius' the Great, for much the ſame end that the 


former council was ſummoned. 3. The council of 
Epheſus, convened by Theodoſius the Younger, at the 
ſuit of Neſtorius. 4. The council of Chalcedon, held 
in the reign of Martianus, which approved of the Euty- 
chian hereſy. 5. The ſecond council of Conſtantinople, 
aſſembled by the emperor Juſtinian, condemned the three 
chapters taken out of the books of Theodorus of Mop- 
ſuckia, having firſt decided that it was lawful to anathe- 
matize the dead. Some authors tell us, that they like- 
wiſe condemned the ſeveral errors of Origen about the 
Trinity, the plurality of worlds, and the pre- exiſtence of 
fouls. 6. The third council of Conſtantinople, held by 
the command of Conſtantinus Pogonatus the emperor, in 
which they received the definitions of the five firſt ge- 
neral councils, and particularly that againſt Origen and 
Theodorus of Mopſueſtia, 7. The ſecond Nicene coun- 
cil. 8. The fourth council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled 
when Lewis II. was emperor of the weſt. The regula- 
tions which they made are contained in * 
canons, the heads of which are ſet down by Mr. Du Pin, 
to whom the reader is referred. 

Provincial COUNCIL, an aſſembly of prelates of a pro- 
vince under the metropolitan. 

COUNSELLOR, in general, a perſon who adviſes 
another : thus we ſay, a counſellor at law, a privy coun- 
ſellor, &c. 

CouNSELLOR at Law, a perſon retained by a client to 
plead his cauſe ina public court of judicature. 

COUNT, Comes, a nobleman who poſſeſſes a domain 
erected into a county. The dignity is a medium between 
that of a duke and a baron. See EARL. 

CounrT, in law, ſignifies the original declaration of 
complaint in a real aCtion, as a declaration is in a perſo- 
nal one. 

CounT-WHEEL, in the ſtriking part of a clock, a 
wheel which moves round once in twelve or twenty-four 
hours. It is ſometimes called the locking-wheel. See 
the article Cock. 

COUNTER, a term which enters into the compoſi- 
tion of divers words of our language, and generally im- 
plies oppoſition ; but when applied to deeds, means an 
exact copy kept by the contrary party, and ſometimes 
ſigned by both parties. 

CouNTER, in naval architecture, an inward arching 
under a ſhip's ſtern, to which it is paralle]; the upper 
part of which begins directly below the cabin- windows, 
and the lower- part reaches downwards to the upper - part 
of the run, or riſing- floor abaſt. 


is the ſame as our bendy ſiniſter per bend counterchang ? 


| payment of a debt, or the faithful diſcharge of his office 


| CovunTer-AppRoAcCHEs, in fortification, | li... 
trenches, made by the beſieged, in order to — * 
works of the beſiegers, or to hinder their approaches. 
Line of CounTER-APPROACH, A. trench which 
beſieged make from their covert-way to the right and 2 
of the attacks, in order to ſcour the enemies le 
This line muſt be perfectly enfiladed from the coy 
way and the half moon, that it may be of Ra 
the enemy, in caſe he get poſſeſſion of it. » 
CounTer-Barky, or ConTae-Barks, in beralde; 


* the OTE HARRY 7 

OUNTER-BATTERY is a battery raiſed to 

another to diſmount the guns, 2 adde fre 
TER TJ. r * 
CounTER-Bonp, a bond of indemnification given to 
one who has given his bond as a ſecurity for another, 
or truſt, | 

CounTER-BRACE, in naval affairs, the lee-brace gf 
the fore-top-ſail-yare : it is only diſtinguiſhed by thi, 
name at the time of the ſhip's going about, called tack. 
ing, at which time, when the ſail begins to ſhiver in the 
wind, this brace is hauled in to flatten the ſail agai 
lee-ſide of the top-maſt, and increaſe the effort of the 
wind in forcing her to turn round. See Tacking an 
STAYS. | 1 

CounTER-CHANGED, in heraldry, is when any field 
or charge is divided or parted by any line or lines of pu- 
tition, conſiſting all interchangeably of the ſame tinc- 
tures. | 8 

CounTEr-CHARGE, a reciprocal charge or recrimi. 
nation brought againſt an accuſer. 

CouNTER-CHEVRONED, a ſhield chevrony, parted by 
one or more partition lines. . | 

CounTER-CoMPONED, in heraldry, is when the figure 
is componed of two panes. 

CounTER-DEED, a ſecret writing, either before a 
notary or under a private ſeal, which deſtroys, invali- 
dates, or alters a public one. 

CounTER-DRAWING, in painting, is the copying a 
deſign, or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an 
oiled paper, or other tranſparent matter, where the ſtrokes 
appearing _—_— are followed with a pencil, with or 
without colour. Sometimes it is done on glaſs, and with 
frames or nets divided into ſquares with filk or with 
thread, and alſo by means of inſtruments invented for the 
* as the parallelogram. 

OUNTER-ERMINE, in heraldry, is the contrary to 
ermine, being a black field with white ſpots. 

CounTERFEIT-ARCHITECTURE, See the article An- 
CHITECTURE. 
CouNnTER-FISSURE. See the article ConTRAF1s- 
SURE, | 

CounTER-FACED, or CoNTRE-FACE, in heraldry, is 
the ſame that we call barry per pale counterchanged; 
but then the number of panes into which the field is di- 
vided, is always ſpecified, . 

CounTER-Foil, or COUNTER-STOCK, in the exche- 
quer, that part of a tally which is kept by an officer ot 
the court. See the — 4 TALLY. 

CounTEr-FoRTs, ſpurs or buttreſſes ſerving as props 
to a wall ſubject to bulge or be thrown down. . 

CounTER-FUGUE, in muſic, is when the fugues go 
contrary to one another. See the article FUGUE. 

CounTEr-GuaARD, in fortification, is a work raiſed 
before the point of a baſtion, conſiſting of two long faces 
parallel to the faces of the baſtion, making a ſaliant an- 
gle: they are ſometimes of other ſhapes, or otherwiſe ſi- 
tuated, See the article ENVELOPE. 

CounTEeR-LicnurT, or ConTRE- JOUR, a light oppo- 
ſite to any thing, which makes it appear to diſadvantage. 
A ſingle counter-light is ſufficient to take away all the 
beauty of a fine painting. 

CounTer-MaRcH, in military affairs, a change of 
the face or wings of a battalion, by which means thoſe 
that were in the front came to be in the rear. 

It alſo ſignifies returning, or marching back again. 

CouNnTER-MARK, a mark put upon goods that have 
been marked before. It is alſo uſed for the ſeveral 


marks put upon goods belonging to ſeveral bene , 
| 1 - 1 


COU 


de that they muſt not be opened but in the preſence 
of them all or their agents. 

CounTER- MINE, in war, a well and gallery drove and 
ſunk till it meet the enemy's mine, to prevent its effect. 

CounTER-MURE, a wa | built cloſe to another, that 
jt may not receive any damage from the contiguous 

. 2 
— Mons: in fortification. See the article 
ConTRA-MURE. | 22 

CounTER-PALED, Contre-Palle, in heraldry, is when 
the eſcutcheon is divided into twelve pales parted per 
feſſe, the two colours being counterchanged ; ſo that 
the upper are of one colour, and the lower of another, 

CoUNTERPART, in muſic, denotes one part to be ap- 

lied to another. Thus the baſs is ſaid to be a counter- 
part to the treble. | In law, it is the duplicate or copy of 
any indenture or deed. | 

CounTER-PASSANT is when two lions are in a coat 
of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite the contrary way 
from the other. 

CounTER-PLEA, in law, a croſs or contrary plea, 
particularly ſuch as the demandant alledges againſt a te- 
nant in courteſy or dower, who prays the king's aid, &c. 
for his defence. 

CounTER-PoinT, in muſic, the art of compoſing 
harmony, or of diſpofing ſeveral parts in ſuch a manner 
as to make an agreeable whole or a concert. In general, 
every harmonious compoſition, or compoſition of many 
parts, is called counter-point. It took its name from 

hence : before notes of difterent meaſures were invented, 
the manner of compoſing was to ſet pricks or points 
one againſt another, to denote the ſeveral concords, 

Counter-point is divided into ſimple and figurative, 


. 


_.. agreeably to the diviſion of harmony into the harmony of 


concords and that of diſcords. 

Simple counter-point, or the harmony of concords, 
conſiſts of the perfect as well as the imperfe& concords, 
and may be therefore denominated perfect or imperfect, 
according as the concords arc, whereof it is compoſed. 
Thus the harmony ariſing from a conjunction of any 
note with its fifth and octave, is perfect; but with its 
third and ſixth, imperfect: notwithſtanding this, the 
compoſition is perfect; it is the particular concords only 
that are called imperfect. : Now to diſpoſe the concords, 
or the natural notes and their octaves, in any key in a 
ſimple counter-point, obſerve with regard to the diſtinc- 
tion into perfect or imperfe&t hatmony, this general rule: 
To the key, to the fourth, and to the fifth, perfect harmony 
muſt be joined ; to the ſecond, third, and ſeventh, an 
imperfect harmony is indiſpenſible; to the ſixth, either a 
perfect or imperfect harmony. But when = keep the 
key, an imperfect harmony is given the ſixth. In the 
compoſition of two parts, obſerve, that though a third 
appears only in the treble, or the fourth and the fifth, 
yet the pertect harmony of the fifth is always ſuppoſed, 
and mult be ſupplied in the accompaniments of the tho- 
rough baſs to thoſe fundamental notes. 

F or the rules of counter- point, with regard to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of concords, it muſt be obſerved, that as much as 
can be, the parts may proceed by a contrary motion; 
that is, the baſs may deſcend where the treble aſcends, 
and vice verſa, If in a ſharp key the baſs deſcends gradu- 
ally from the fifth to the fourth, the laſt in that caſe muſt 
never have its proper harmony applied to it, but the notes 
that were harmony in the preceding fifth, muſt be conti- 
nued on the fourth: thirds and fifths may follow one an- 
other as often as one has a mind. 

Figurative counter point is of two kinds. In one, 
diſcords are introduced occaſionally as paſſing notes, 
ſerving only as tranſitions from concord to concord: in 
the other, the diſcord bears a chief part in the harmony. 
See D1scoRD. | 

For the firſt, nothing but concords are to be uſed in 
the accented parts of the meaſure: in the unaccented 
= diſcords may paſs without any offence to the ear. 

his is called by moſt authors ſuppoſition. See Supro- 
SITION. 

For the ſecond, in which the diſcords are uſed as a ſo- 
lid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony, the diſcords that 
have place are the fifth, when joined with the ſixth, to 


which it ſtands in relation of a difcord ; the fourth, | 
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rye pro: with the fifth ; the ninth, which is the ef: 
ſect of the ſecond and ſeventh, and the ſecond and fourth, 
Theſe diſcords are introduced into harmony with due 
preparation, and are to be ſucceeded by concords, which 
is called the reſolution of diſcords, Now to introduce 
diſcords into harmony, it muſt be conſidered what con- 
cord may ſerve for their preparation and reſolution. The 
fifth then may be prepared either by an oQave, fifth, of 
third, and — — either by third or ſixth. The fourth 
may be prepared in all concords, and may be reſolved into 
the ſixth, third, or octave. The ninth may be pre ared 
in all concords except an octave, and may be reſolved 
into third, ſixth, and octave. The ſeventh may be pre- 
pared in all concords, and reſolved into third, ſixth, of 
fifth. The ſecond and fourth are uſed very differently 
from the reſt, being prepared and reſolved into the baſs, 

CounTER-PoINTED, Contre-Pointe, in heraldry, is 
when two chevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the points, 
the one riſing as uſual from the baſe, and the other in- 
verted falling from the chief ; ſo that they are counter to 
one another in the points. They may alſo be counter- 
pointed when they are founded upon the ſides of the 
ſhield, and the points meet that way, called counter- 
pointed in feſſe. 

CouNTERTOISE, in the manege, is the liberty of the 
action and ſeat of a horſeman; ſo that in all the motions 
made by the horſe, he does not incline his body more to 
one fide than to the other, but continues in the middle 
of the ſaddle, being equally on his ſtirrups, in order to 
give the horſe the proper and ſeaſonable aids. 

COUNTERPOISE is alſo a piece of metal called by 
ſome the pear, on account of its figure, and the maſs, 
by reaſon of its weight, which fliding along the beam, 
determines the weight of bodies weighed by the ſtatera 
Romana. See the article BALANCE, : 

CounTERr-PoisoN, an antidote or medicine which 
prevents the effects of poiſon. See the article PorsoNn. 

CounTER-PoTENT,  Contre- Potenct, in heraldry, is 
reckoned a fur as well as vair and ermine, but com- 
poſed of ſuch pieces as repreſent the tops of crutches, 
called in French, potences, and in old Engliſh, potents. 


taken off from another freſh printed ; which, by being 
paſſed through the preſs, gives the figure of the former, 
but inverted. To counter-prove is alſo to paſs a deſign 
in black lead, or red chalk, through the preſs, after 
having moiſtened with a ſponge both that and the paper 
on which the counter-proof is to be taken. 
CounTER-QUARTERED, Contre-ecartels, in heraldry, 
denotes the eſcutcheon, after being quartered, to have 
each quarter again divided into two. | 
CounTER-RoLLs, are the rolls that ſheriffs of coun- 
ties have with the coroners of their proceedings, as well 
of appeals as of inqueſts, 
CounTer-Rounp, a body of officers going to inſpect 
the rounds. | 
CounTER+SALIENT.is when two beaſts are borne in a 
coat leaping from each other directly the contrary way. 
CoUNTER-SCARP, in fortification, is properly the ex- 
terior talus or ſlope of the ditch ; but it is often taken 
for the covered way and the glacis. In this ſenſe we ſay, 
the enemy have lodged themſelves on the counterſcarp. 
Angle of the CounTER-SCARP, is that made by the 
two ſides of the counter-ſcarp meeting before the middle 
of the curtain. Ih | 
CouNnTER-SIGNING, the ſigning the writing of a ſu- 
perior in quality of ſecretary. Thus charters are figned 
by the king, and counterſigned by a ſecretary of ſtate or 
lord chancellor. | 
CounTtR SwALLow-Tait, in fortification, an out- 
work in form of a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than 
the head. 
CounTER-T ALLY, one of the two tallies upon which 
any thing is ſcored. | | 
CounTtr-TENnok, called by the French, haut-contre, 
one of the middle parts of 1 4 oppoſite to the tenor. 
See the article TENOR. ; 
CouxrER-TIuE, in the manege, is the defence or 
reſiſtance of a horſe that interrupts his cadence, and the 
meaſure of his manege, occaſioned either by a bad horſe- 


— 


man, or by the malice of the horſe, | 
1 Coux TER; 


CouxrER-PROOr, in rolling- preſs printing, a print 
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CouxrEx-TRENCRH, in fortification, See the article 
CounTER-APPROACHES. . 
| CouxTtr-TriPPiNG is when two beafts are borne in 
a coat in a walking poſture, the head of the one being 
next the tail of the other. | 

CounTtr-VALLATION, in the military art, a ditch 
made round a beſieged place, to prevent the garriſon from 
making ſallies. Ste CONTRAVALLATION. | 
' CounTtr-WoRKiNG, the raiſing of works to oppoſe 
thoſe of the enemy. 
| Count is alſo the name of a counting-board in a 
ſhop, and of a piece of metal with a ſtamp on it, uſed in 
playing at cards. 
 CounTEtR of @ Horſe, that part of a horſe's fore- 
hand which lies between the ſhoulders and under the 
neck. 

COUNTRY, among geographers, is uſed indifferently 
to denote either a kingdom, province, or leſſer diſtrict. 
But its moſt frequent uſe is in contradiſtinction to 
town : thus it is ſaid, that ſuch a man went down into 
the country. : 

Among miners, the term countries is an appellation 
given to works under ground. See the article Mixx. 

' COUNTY, in geography, originally ſignified the ter- 
ritory of a count or earl; but now it is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe with ſhire, 

England, for the better government thereof, and the 
more eaſy adminiſtration of juſtice, is divided into fifty- 
two counties, each of which is ſubdivided into rapes, 
lathes, wapentakes, and hundreds ; and theſe again into 
tythings. For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral 
counties, excepting Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Durham, every Michaelmas term officers are appointed, 
called ſheriffs : other officers of the ſeveral counties are 
lord-lieutenants, cuſtodes rotulorum, juſtices of the 
peace, bailiffs, high-conſtables, coroners, clerks of the 
market, &c. | 

Of the fifty-two counties in England and Wales, 
there are four termed eoffnties-palatine, viz. Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, Durham, and Ely: theſe counties are reckoned 
among the ſuperior courts, and are privileged as to pleas; 
ſo that no inhabitant of ſuch counties ſhall be compelled 
by any writ to appear, or anſwer the ſame, except for 
error, and in caſes of treaſon, &c. 

"The counties-palatine of Durham and Cheſter are by 
8 where the king's writs ought not to come, 

ut under the ſeal of the counties-palatine, unleſs it be a 
writ of proclamation. There is a court of chancery in 
the counties-palatine of Lancaſter and Durham, over 
which there are chancellors.* See the article CHñAN- 
CELLOR. | | 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties, the go- 
verhment of which is committed to ſheriffs. See the ar- 
ticle SHERIFF, 

CounTy-CoRPORATSE, a title given to ſeveral cities 
on which the Engliſh monarchs have thought proper to 


beſtow extraordinary privileges, annexing to them a par- 


ticular territory of land, or juriſdiftion, as the county of 
Middleſex annexed to the city of London, the county of 


- city of York, the county of the city of Briſtol, 
c. | 

CounTy-CourT, a court of juſtice, held every 
month in each county, by the ſheriff or his deputy. 

This court has the determination of debts and treſpaſſes 
under forty ſhillings. | | | 
| COUPED, Coupe, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the 
head, or any limb, of an animal, cut off from the trunk, 


ſmooth ; diſtinguiſhing it from that which is called erazed,” 


that is, forcibly torn off, and therefore is ragged and un- 
even. | | 

| Cover is alſo uſed ro ſignify fuch croſſes, bars, 
bends, chevrons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the 
eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off from them. 


COUPLE-CLOSS, in heraldry, the fourth part of 


a chevron, never borne but in pairs, except there be a 
chevron between them, ſays Guillim, though Bloom 
gives an inſtance to the contrary. : 
_ COUPLET, a divifion of a hymn, ode, ſong, &c. 
wherein an equal number, or _ meaſure, of verſes is 
found in each part, which diviſion, in odes, are called 


to ſignify a couple of verſes. 


C OU 


Couplet, by an abuſe of the word, is frequently nada 


COURANT), or CurRANT, in a general ſenſe, . 


preſſes the preſent time, as we ſay, the year 1965 1 
currant year ;' the firſt of this currant month, 402 * 
preſent year and month. | 


CouRANT, in a commercial ſenſe, any thing that "Ti 


a courſe, or is received. in commerce; as the courant 
coin, &c. alſo the ordinary and known price of 
&c. in which ſenſe we ſay, the price courant. 


goods, 
COURIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to carry 


diſpatches. | 


COURLAND, a dutchy ſituated between 21 and 
26 of eaſt longitude, and between 56˙ 30', and 57 30" 
north latitude, Ic is bounded by the river Dwina, which 
divides it from Livonia, on the north; by Lithuania, on 
the eaſt ; by Samogitia, on the ſouth ; and by the Baltic 
ſea, on the weſt ; being 130 miles long, and 30 broad. 
It is uſually reckoned a part of Poland; but it is to be 
obſerved, that the Courlanders not only ele& their own 
princes, but are governed by their own laws; | 
COURSE, in navigation, is the point of the 
on which the ſhip ſteers; or the angle intercepted be. 
tween the tract of the ſhip and the meridian. - | 
When a veſſel begins its courſe, the wind wherewith 
it is driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of 
the place; and as we ſhall here ſuppoſe the veſſel follows 
exactly the direCtion of the wind, it makes the ſame an- 
gle with the meridian which the wind makes. The wind 
is farther ſuppoſed always the ſame; and becauſe each 
point, or inftant of a courſe, may be regarded as the firſt; 
every moment of the courſe it makes the ſame angle with 
the wind. | 
Now a wind that is north-eaſt, v. gr. here, (and by 
conſequence makes an angle of 45 degrees with our me- 
ridian) is north-eaſt wherever it blows; and makes the 
ſame angle of 45 degrees with all the meridians it meets: 
and ſince all meridians conſtantly approximate towards 
each other, till they meet in the ne Ab and fince, in moving 
ever fo little to the eaſt-ward or weſt-ward, we change 
our meridian, it follows, that an eaſt or weſt-line in the 
former place will not be parallel to an eaſt and weſt-line 
in the latter, but ſomewhat inclined to it: and becauſe the 
other intermediate rumb- lines always form equal angles 
with the meridian, they will, conſequently, be inclined 
to each other, | | 
Now if the diſtances between the meridians be indeh- 
nitely ſmall, the very ſmall portions of theſe rumb-lines 
will, when connected together, form curve-lines on the 
globe, making equal angles with the meridians ; which 
are the — paths of a ſhip ſailing according to the di- 


rection of the compaſs. 
Let P (plate XLIV. fe. 13.) repreſent the pole, AQ 
an arch of the equator, PA a quadrant of the meridian, 
and the arches ap, cp, er, &c. parallels of latitude, and 
let the rumb-line Ab , &c. be drawn, forming equi 
_ with the meridians PA, P., PN, &c. Then there 
will be formed ſeveral eriangles, viz. A ab, Alb, &c. In the 
firſt of theſe Ab will be the diſtance failed, A @ the dit- 
ference of latitude, ab the eaſting and weſting, generally 
called the departure, and the angle a Ab the courſe ; alſo 
in the triangle A1b, Ab will be the diftance ſailed, as be- 
fore; 10 = Aa, the difference of the latitude; A! the 
difference df the longitude: and becauſe the triangles 
Aab, and Alb, are right-angled triangles, the former 2 
a, and the latter at I; therefore the diſtance failed, dit 
ference of latitude, and difference of longitudeg-will form 
a right-angled triangle: and though theſe triangles, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, are curvilinear, yet, as they are vel 
ſmall, they may, without ſenſible error, be conſidered a 
rectilinear. | A Ein [att 
Now let us ſuppoſe the ſhip to continue her courſe til 


| ſhe arrive at C, then will AC be the diſtance failed, AB 


the difference of latitude, BC the departure, and AQ 
the difference of longitude : but the whole departure BC 
is compounded of the ſeveral intermediate departures ab, 
cd, ef, &c. and the difference of longitude A Q, of the 


ſeveral intermediate'differences of longitude A 4, Im, . 
&c. and becauſe the ſides A a, bc, de, &c. are equal to ea 
other, and alfo the ſides ab, cd, ef, &c. therefore 2 like 


ſtrophes. See the article STROPHE, 


diſtance upon the ſame rumb, though in different latitude 
1 64 


* 


| « have'the ſame difference of latitude and de- 
— the differences of longitude A/, Im, mn, 
&c. which correſpond with the equa departures ab, cd, 
ef, &c. are unequal; therefore an equal diſtance on the 
fame rumb, if in ny latitudes, will have unequal 

gerences of longitude. 1774 | 
1 "ight-angled triangles f1h, def, bed, &c. are ſi- 
milar, therefore it will be, As 1f is to Th, or as radius to 
the ſecant of the courſe, ſo is ITA dee, &c. the dif- 
ference of latitude, to bf+ f4+4b, &c. the diſtance 
 Covnsn, in architecture, a continued range of ſtones, 
level, or of the ſame height throughout the whole length 
of the building, without being interrupted by any aper- 
— of Plinths, the continuity of a plinth of ſtone, 
or plaſter, in the face of a building, to mark the ſepa- 
ration of the ſtones. _ 
 CovuRsE is alſo applied for the time ſpent in learning 
the elements of a ſcience; as a ſtudent is faid to go 
through his courſes of philoſophy, divinity, mathematics, 
&c. at the univerlity. 

COURT, Curia, in a law fenſe, the place where 
judges diſtribute juſtice, or exerciſe juriſdiction : alſo the 
aſſembly of judges, jury, &c. in that place. 
Coukr-BARoOoN, a court that every lord of a manor 
has within his own precincts. 
 CounrT of Chivalry, or the Marſhal's Coux r, that where- 
of the judges are the lord high conſtable, and the earl mar- 
ſhal of England, 

- CourT of Conſcience, a court in the cities of London, 
Weſtminſter, and ſome other places, that determines 
matters in all caſes, where the debt or damage is under 
forty ſhillings. | 
 CourT of Delegates, a court where delegates are ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, 
upon an appeal to him from the ſentence of an arch- 
biſhop, &c. in eccleſiaſtical cauſes; or of the court of 
admiralry in any marine cauſe. | | 
Counxr- Lr, a court ordained for the puniſhment of 
offences under high-treaſon againſt the crown. 

CourT-MaARTIAL, a court appointed for the puniſh- 
ing offences in officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, the powers 
of which is regulated by the mutiny bill, 

Couxr of Requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame 
nature with the chancery, but inferior to it. It was 
chiefly inſtituted for the relief of ſuch petitioners as in 
conſcionable caſes addrefled themſelves to his majeſty : 
the lord privy-ſeal was the chief judge of this court. 

Cour is alſo an appendage to a houſe or habitation, 
conſiſting of a piece of ground, incloſed with walls, but 
open at top. 

CouRT is alſo uſed for the palace or place where a 
king or ſovereign prince refides. 

COURTESY, or CurTEsY of England, a certain te- 
nute whereby a man marrying an heireſs ſeized of lands of 
fee ſimple, or fee tail general, or ſeized as heir of the 
tail ſpecial, and getteth a child by her that cometh alive 
into the world, though both it and his wife die forth- 
with; yet if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall-keep the land 
during his life, and is called tenant per * Angliz, or 
tenant by the courteſy of England; becauſe this privilege 
is not allowed in any country except Scotland, where it 
is called curialitas Scotiæ. 

COUSIN, a term of relation between the children of 
brothers and ſiſters, who in the firſt generation are called 
couſin- germans, in the ſecond generation, ſecond cou- 
ſins, &c. If ſprung from the relations of the father's 
de, they are denominated paternal couſins; if on the 
mother's, maternal; : 

COUSINET, in architecture, the ftone that crowns 
a piedroit, or pier, the under fide of which is level, and 
the upper curved to receive the firſt ſpring of an arch or 
vault, It is alſo the face on the fide of the volutes in 
the Ionic capital, which the French artiſts call baluſtre 
and orieller. | | 

COUSU, in heraldry, fignifies a piece of another co- 
tour or metal placed on the ordinary, as if it were ſewed 
on, as the word imports. This 1s generally of colour 
upon colour, or metal upon metal, contrary to the gene- 
ral rule of heraldry. Eon v614 


i * 
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COVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomethin g like a piece, 
of hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief of 
other ordinary, fo as not to hide but only to be a covering 
to it. 


COW, in zoology, the female of the ox kind. See 
the articles Bos and Oz. 

The marks of a good cow, according to ſome, are theſe 1 
the forehead ſhould be broad, the eyes black, the horns 
large and clear, and the neck long and ſtraight, The 
belly alſo ſhould be latge and deep, the thighs thick, the 
legs round, with ſhort joints, and the feet broad and 
thick. As to colour, the red cow is ſaid to give the beſt 
milk, and the black to bring forth the beſt calves ; but 
the cow that gives milk longeſt is the moſt beneficial both 
tor breeding and profit; and the moſt proper time to calve 
in is March or April. 

Before calving, ſhe ſhould be put into good paſture, 
or, if it happen in winter, ſhould be well fed with hay; 
and the day and night after ſhe, has calved, her drink 
ſhould be a little warmed. | 

Cow-ITcn, in botany, the Engliſh name of the hairy 
phaſeolus. See PHA$sEOLUs. | 

Cow's-Lir, Primula Veris, in botany z ſee the article 
PRIMULA. 

COWUARD, in heraldry, a term given to a lion borne 
in an eſcutcheon with his tail doubled, or turned in be- 
tween his legs. 

COWL, or Covut, a habit worn by the Bernardines 
and BenediQtines, of which there ate two kinds, one 
white, very large, worn in ceremonies ; the other black, 
worn on ordinary occaſions in the ſtreets, &c. 

COXENDIX, in anatomy, a general term for the 
hip. See the article Hip. | | 

CRAB, in naval affairs, a ſort of wooden pillar let 
down through a ſhip's decks, having its lower-end reſting 
in a ſocket called a ſawcer ; and in the upper-end two of 
three holes above one another through the middle of it, 
into which long bars are let, whoſe length are nearly 
equal to the breadth of the deck. It is uſed to heave in 
the cable, or purchaſe any other weighty matter which 
requires a great mechanical power. I his machine dif- 
fers from a capſtern in having no drum-head, and in hav- 
ing the bars to go entirely through it, and reach from 
one fide of the deck to the other; whereas thoſe of the 
capſtern are more in number, and only reach about eight 
inches or a foot into the drum- head, according to their 
different ſizes. See the article CAPsTERN, 

CRaB's CLAws, Chelæ Cancrorum, in the materia me- 
dica, are the tips of the claws of the common crab, 
broken off at the verge of the black part, ſo much of the 
extremity of the claws only being allowed to be uſed in 
medicine as is tinged with this colour, The blackneſs 
however is only ſuperficial : they are of a greyiſh white 
within, and when levigated, furniſh a tolerably white 

wder. | 

Crab's claws are of the number of the alkaline ab- 
ſorbents, but they are ſuperior to the generality of them 
in ſome degree, as they are found on a chemical analyſis 
to contain a volatile urinous ſalt. They are always kept 
in the ſhops levigated to a fine powder, and are ſometimes 


preſcribed ſingly, though rarely, becauſe of their want ol 


the beautiful white colour of ſome of the others. They 
are the baſis, however, of the famous Gaſcoigne-powder, 
the lapis contrayerva, and many other of the compound 
ſudorific powders. 

CRAB's Eyes, Oculi Cancrorum, in pharmacy, are a 
ſtrong concretion in the head of the cray-fiſh. They are 
rounded on one fide, and depreſſed and finuated on the 
other, conſiderably: heavy; moderately hard, and without 
ſmell. We have them from Holland, Muſcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other places, ſome of them 
probably taken out of the heads of the animals, but the 
far greateſt part picked up on the ſhores of the Baltic, and 
of other ſeas and large rivers. 

Crab's eyes are much uſed both in the ſhop medicines 
and extemporaneous preſcriptions, being accounted not 
only abſorbent and drying, but alſo diſcuſſive and di- 


uretic. | 


CRADLE, a well known machine, in which infants 
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It denotes alſo that part of the ſtock of a croſs· bow 


where the bullet is put. ; 5 a 
CRADLE, in ſurgery, a caſe in which a broken leg is 
laid after being ſet. 


CRAMRBE, wild ſea-cabbage, in botany, a genus of 


plants, the flower of which is tetrapetalous and cruci- 
form : the fruit is a roundiſh-capſule, with one cell and 
two valves, containing a ſingle roundifh ſeed, This plant 


is uſed as an aliment like other cabbage, when very 


young, but is eſteemed more hot and dry. Dale tells 


us, the leaves heal wounds, and diſcuſs inflammations 


and other tumours, | 
CRAMP, in medicine, a convulſive contraction of a 

muſcular part of the body, being either natural, as in 

convulſive conſtitutions, or accidental, from living in 


cold places, under ground, &c. It affects all parts in- 


differently, but the ham, calves, feet, and toes, oftener 


than the arms and hands: it is ſeldom mortal, though its 


returns are often, quick, and continuance long, with 
great pain and diſtenſion of ſome veſſels, as appears from 
the knots and ganglions it occaſions. . If it be natural, 
obſerve the cure as in an epilepſy or convulſions ; if ac- 
cidental, it is removed by rubbing the part affected. 

Crame-Fisn, the Engliſh name of the torpedo. See 
the article T oRPEDO. 

CRAur-IxoN, or CRAurs, a piece of iron bent at 
each end, which ſerves to faſten together pieces of wood, 
ſtones, or other things. . 

CRAMPONEE, in heraldry, an epithet given to a 
croſs which has at each end a cramp or ſquare piece com- 
ing from it; that from the arm in chief towards the ſi- 
niſter angle, that from the arm on that ſide downwards, 
that from the arm in baſe towards the dexter fide, and 
that from the dexter arm upwards. ns 

CRANE, a machine greatly uſed in building and 
commerce for raiſing large tones, and other weights. 

A crane is an inſtrument of ſuch general uſe, that we 
cannot avoid giving its deſcription at large. It is of two 
kinds; in the firſt, only the gibbet moves upon its axis; 
and in the ſecond, called the rat's-tail crane, the whole 
crane, with its load, turns upon its axis. 
he firſt ſort of crane is repreſented by plate XLVI. 
fig. 1. ſeen in profile, LBE is a ſection of that part of a 


wharf on which it is fixed, LB being the horizontal line. 


AC is a ſtrong horizontal piece of timber, making the 
upper-part of the crane, into which are framed the three 
upright pieces X,Y, Z; of which the laſt, called the 
main piece, is ſtronger than the others, with its cill I E, 
and its braces HI and hE, longer and ſtronger than the 
braces and cills MN and DS of the other two upright 
pieces, and pinned with iron, where the others are only 
pinned with wood. When the wharf is not of ſtone- 
work where the crane is fixed, the three cills muſt be all 
in one piece, reaching from D to E. Four braces, ſuch 
as K, join the upright to the horizontal pieces. To the 
abovementioned horizontal pieces is faſtened, with ſtrong 
iron pins, a ſhort piece pp; having a bell-metal cellar to 
receive the iron pivot or axis of the upright ſhaft RF, 
which is an axis in peritrochio, whoſe lower-end of the 
axis is alſo of iron, turning in another bell-metal collar 
let into the firm piece of wood F. This axis in peritro- 
chio, inſtead of a wheel, has four bars, e, /, d, and an- 
other behind d, going through its thicker part, which is 


eight ſquare, the upper-part being round to receive the 


rope. When this piece is hooped with iron above and 
below d, it is beſt to uſe but two bars inſtead of four, 
puſhing them quite through at eb, and men at each end 

round in the direction Oe, to wind up the rope, and 
raiſe the weight at the end of it. This upright wooden 
axle, with its bars, is called the capſtern of the crane, 
every ſuch axle being called-a capſtern when it turns in a 
perpendicular ſituation, like that of the capſterns in ſhips, 
and windleſs when it runs in a horizontal poſition, tho? 
it ſhould be for the ſame purpoſes as the other ; and the 
rope R rr, which goes firſt over the pulley or roller T, 
then between the pullies P and Q, and laſtly, over the 
pulley r, has at its ends a double iron hook, called a 
ram's head, to which the goods to be craned up are faſten- 
ed. The gibbet CV B is moveable upon its axis C B, 
by means of the iron center pins or pivots. at its ends B 


and C; ſo that when the weight is raiſed up ſufficiently 


2 


high; by à ſmall rope faſtened to it or to the end ve 
| ww at g, it may eaſily be brought from over the 8 
arge, ſuppoſed on the water at W, to à cart; or Ag 
other carriage on the wharf, towardg won the right w 
leſt of the piece Z. There is a roof or ſmall 
ſhed A aQ to ſhelter the rope from rain, when the crithe 
is not in uſe, the gibbet being brought under it to. 
wards To {4.4 . | \ 

Fig. 2. ſhews the plane of the upper-part of the 
or as it would be ſeen from above, where we are to oh. 
ſerve the poſition of the pullies P and Q and of the 
place of the center of the gibbet, which muſt be atC, in, 
line touching the circumference of both pullies ; for it 
the ſaid center of motion of the gibbet were in a line 
mo the center of the pullies, the gibbet, when , 
would require a force to bring its end 1. | 
wharf * ſide, and that force 2 x 28, - of 
weight and gibbet would run back and reſt over W, 

This crane is very expeditious with many h it 
being always requiſite that ſome ſhould and at the bar 
to keep. the. weight from running down again, which 
might be of dangerous conſequence, © But if inſtead gf 
the capſtern at O, there was an iron endleſs ſcrew, and 
horizontal wheel and axle, commonly called the worm 
and wheel, fixed to the piece X, made very ſtrong for that 
purpoſe, or a machine in the manner of fig. 3. only with 
a pinion inſtead of a ſcrew at G H, making the axis EF 
ſhort, and the axis M long, to receive the rope N; then 
two men at it, nay, ſometimes one man, ma eaſily 
draw goods up from a barge ; becauſe, by the reſiſtance 
of the ſcrew —_ the teeth of the wheel, the ma. 
chine will hold the weight W, at any height, while 
the man quits the handle to bring the- weight by the 
guide rope faſtened at g, (fig. 1.) over a cart on the 
the wharf to receive it ; and yet the weight will go down 
gently of itſelf, if a man, with a ſudden jerk, ſets the 
handles a-going the contrary way to that whereby he 
raiſed the weight which is convenient for loading the cart, 
N. B. This ſudden impulſe on the handles does to the 
ſcrew what a blow does to the wedge to ſet it a-going. 
As this laſt ſort of crane with a worm and wheel does 
very much increaſe the force of the power, we need not 
put the reader in mind, that more time muſt be ſpent in 
raiſing the weight; becauſe the velocity of the weight, 
compared with that of the man's hand who turns the 
handle, muſt be diminiſhed in a reciprocal proportion of 
the intenſity of the weight to the intenſity of the man's 
force; this being true in all compound, as well as fim- 
ple engines. | | 

Plate XLVI. fig. 4. repreſents the rat's-tail crane, 
not only uſeful.in a wharf. to crane up heavy $, but 
alſo of great ſervice in building, to raiſe great ſtones, and 
bring them round to any deſigned place. It conſiſts of 
the following parts: on the.croſs-ground cills L, L, L, 
L, L, L, is ſupported and fixed, by oblique braces, the 
ſtrong upright piece K, called the gudgeon of the crane, 
on whoſe upper- part, or ſpindle 8, covered with iron, 
and ſometimes made wholly of iron, the whole machine 


* 


"% 


load H, CA is the counter-wheel with its axis DB, 
bearing only on. the iron ends of the ſaid axis in two 
| hanging perpendicular pieces at B and 5; FF is the brace 
and ladder whoſe top, F, carries the pulley above the 
weight, the other pullies being in the ends of the pieces 
M, N, E; the remaining parts are too plain in the figure 
to need farther explanation. The power is ſometimes 
applied by means of a rope on the outer circumference of 
the nels o but moſt commonly men, or an horſe, turn 
the wheel round by walking in it. Sometimes, alſo, 
ſtrength is gained by having the counter-wheel made 
with teeth, and giving motion to its circumference by 
means of a pinion. | | 
That ingenious mechanic Mr. Padmore made ſeveral 
improvements in the crane, particularly in a machine of 
that kind erected on the bank of the river at Bath, by the 
aſſiſtance of which the late Mr. Allen let down his ſtone 
into the veſſels that came for it. . | | 
The crane itſelf is not of the uncommon ſort, but a rat- 
tailed crane, with a double axis in peritrochio and two 


handles, whereby four men may raiſe very great weights; 
and then, turning the whole crane about upon its upright 
; , 


— 


turns, being eaſily moved, when it is charged with in 
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fix it in any poſition, and let down the weights 

ho, be the hoe N barges, which come near the 
ak to receive them. : VI 5. 
this conſtruction is not new neither is it a new inven- 
on to let down goods after they have been raiſed by a 
255 by preſſing the arch of a circle ſtrongly upon A 
<= fixed to the principal axis, in order to retard and 
. ulate the deſcent by a friction increaſed” ot diminiſhed 
x pleaſure, as is done in Ropping wind-mills. The catch 


„ 


alſo, that hinders a crane or capſtern from going back, is 
of common uſe; but we do not know that any one has 
applied them both N N in the ſame crane, ſo as to 
depend upon one another, before Mr. Padmore, who was 
the authot of this, did it, though many have done it 
Gnce: therefore we ſhall give a particular deſcription 
of this invention, Whoſe chief intent is fo prevent the 
many accidents which often happen by the careleſſneſs of 
the men employed to raiſe and let down heavy burthens 
by the uſe of the crane. The ſixth figure repreſents an 
upright ſection of ſo much of the crane as the contrivance 
\f ovementioned is applied to. 3 
AB is the great wheel, whoſe large axis A, moving on 
two iron center pins, ſuch as a, receives the rope, or lets 
it run down, according as it is turned, by the means of 
the handles faſtened at C to the leſſer wheel or pinion QC, 
or as it is ſuffered to turn the other way by the gravity of 
the deſcending weight, when all obſtacles are removed. 
Upon the axis of the pinion is the ratchet heel D, whoſe 
teeth ſucceſſively receive the iron catch f F, moveable on 
a pin at F on the iron ſtandard &, and to be raiſed up 
occaſionally by the upright iron H h, to hinder the weight 
from going back when the handles are looſed. Upon the 
ſame axis behind the wheel D is a wooden wheel Ep, 
over which hangs the half-ring of iron O Po, with a 
groove or hollow made in it to fit the eircumſerence of 
the ſaid wheel, ſo as to retard, or ſtop, or any way regu- 
late the motion of the wheel, and conſequently of the 
axis and pinion C, and the great wheel and axis AB, 
which has the rope V A, according as it 1s more or leſs 
ſtrongly preſſed down to make a friction on the wood, as 
it moves after the catch is raiſed out of the teeth of the 


ratchet. The horizontal lever K L governs all theſe mo- 


tions, in the following manner, viz, When the ſtrin 

Q K, faſtened to the ſaid lever at K, is pulled, the le- 
ver, moving on its center M, does, by an horizontal pin 
fixed at tight angles to its fide at I, raife the piece NH, and 
conſequently releaſe the ratchet by raiſing the catch at // 
out of the teeth : then the weight deſcends ſwiftly, mov- 
ing the wheel and pinion round by its force; but to pre- 
vent the too quick deſcent, the lever is pulled up a little 
more ſtrongly by the guider who holds the ſtring Qg K, 
which brings down the contrary end of the lever L, and 
conſequently the iron N, ſo low as to make the ſemicir- 
cular ring OPs, preſs hard upon the wheel Ep, which it 
did not do when the catch was raiſed but juſt out of the 
ratchet, N. B. A ftrong pull tops the whole motion, 
and a more gentle one regulates the deſcent: and if the 
guider ſhould be careleſs and let go the ſtring, then im- 
mediately the ſtring Ss, whoſe end s had been depreſſed 
by the end L of the lever, will raiſe it up again by the 
lateral pin X, and, reſtoring the whole lever to its hori- 
zontal poſition, the other lateral pin I, in the long arm 
MK of the lever, will, through the notch H, preſs upon 
I, the lower end of the upright piece H, and fo bring 
down the catch F/, into the ratchet wheel at /, the curv- 
ed piece OP p at the ſame time flying up and no longer 
prefling the wooden wheel Ep. Thus no miſchief can 


Never be the conſequence of careleſſneſs, becauſe of the 
„ eatch; nor will the ar in go down by jerks, which 


would have been the conſequence of the catch uſed with- 
out the half-ring, becauſe the catch is lifted quite out of 
the way, when the half-ring is brought down and applied 
by pulſing the ſtring at Q. It is neceſſary to remark, that 

„tr, 12, is part of the upright ſection of the timber of 
the frame. | i 

Chimney CR Ant, a kitchen utenſil for hanging a pot, or 
the like, on; and being moveable, wafts it off and on 
the fire at pleafure, 

CRANE is alſo a name given to the ſiphon. See the 
article SIPHON. | 
"Is © 


See plate XLVI. fg. 5. But | 


Craxe's BIL I, among ſurgeons, a kind of forceps; 16 
called from its figure. | 


CRANE's BILL, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
geranium. See GERANIUM, | | 
CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of 
an elbow, only of a ſquare form, projecting ſrom a ſpin- 
dle, and ferving by its rotation to calle and fall the viſlons 
of engines, | 
 CRaNk likewiſe denotes the iron ſupport for a lan- 
thern, or the like; alſo the iron made faſt to a ſtock of a 
bell ſor ringing it. 
CRANNY. in glaſs-making, an iron inſtrument, 
wherewith the necks of glaſſes are formed, 


egy of gauze, with raw filk, gummed and twiſted in 
tne mill, | 

CRASIS, among phyſicians, is uſed to ſignify ſuch a 
due mixture of qualities in a hutnan body, as conſtitutes 
a ſtate of health. | | 

CRaAs1s, in grammar, the contraction of two letters 
into one long one, or a diphthong. Thus anne is 
contracted into æ Ann. | 


CRASSAMENTUM, in phyſic, the thiek red, or fi- 


tradiſtindtion to the fetum, or aqueous part. See 
BLoob. 


CRATCHES, in the manege, a ſwelling on the paſ- 


for which reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the finew cratches, 
which affect the ſinew; *. 


quitter- bones. | 
CRATER, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſeven ftars, according to 


the Britannic catalogue, 

CRATICULA, a kind of gtid-iron, or chemical in- 
ſtrument, made of ſquare pieces of iron, of the thickneſs 
of one's finger, placed in acute angles, about half a fin- 
Fer ſpace diſtant from one another. It ſerves in making 

res to keep up the coals. | 


CRAY, a diſtemper in hawks, proceeding from long 
feeding upon cold ſtale meat. | 


tailed ſquillæ. Sec SQUILLA:. 

CRAYON, or Pas TIL, among painters, implies a 
compoſition of colours, reduced to the texture of chalk ; 
and uſed dry, in the form and manner of pencils, for 
painting on paper. 

There is conſiderable difficulty and nicety in the mak- 
ing, to bring crayons to that due texture or conſiſtence, 
which admits of their ſpending freely on the paper, with- 
out being ſo crumbly or brittle as to prevent the points 
from being duly ſharpened : for if they are rendered too 
coheſive by gums, or ſuch ſubſtances as give them tena- 
city, they will not caſt as they ought ; and on the other 
hand, if the particles are not ſufficiently bound together, 
they take no proper hold of the grain of the paper, but 


| lye on it like duſt; and the paſtils in this condition are 


apt continually to have the points broken, or moulder 
away on the leaſt uſe, to an undue thickneſs. 

All the colours which are pigments, and can be re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, may be uſed for forming 
crayons : but it is proper, nevertheleſs, to be cautious, 
eſpecially in more elaborate works and paintings of any 
value, with regard to ſuch as are ſubject to fly or change, 
particularly roſe pink, Engliſh pink, lake, and Pruffian 
blue, which are apt to turn pale, and ſometimes entire] 
lofe their hue : and with reſpe& to white, the uſe of flake 
white, or white lead, is beſt avoided, on account of their 
frequently turning black; as there are others which will 


change: but neither lake, nor Pruſſian blue, are to be 
wholly rejected for this' purpoſe, when they are known 
be taken to be certain of the qualities of any parcel before 


it be uſed, as the far greater — of the lake to be now 


green in ſuch a manner as to vary the teint greatly from 
its original ſtate. ; 


6 L Beſides 


CRAPE, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, made in the 


brous part of the blood, otherwiſe called cruor, in con- 


tern, under the fetlock, and ſometimes under the hoof ;- 


thoſe upon the cronet, called. 


PtoJemy's catalogue, of eight in Tycho's, and eleven in 


CRay-Fisn, the Engliſh name of the larger long- 


even work better, and are no way liable to any ſuch 


to be thoroughly good; as they will ſtand extremely well 
when prepared in a right manner; only great care ſhould: 


met with will fly; and the Pruſſian blue turn pale and 
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Beſides the coloured pigments, which are uſed ſimply, 
ſome white ſubſtances are neceſſary for the forming of a 
proper body to ſuch as are of lighter teints ; or where 


the colours are to be diluted and weakened, as in fſtraw- | 


colours, pinks, carnations, &c. There have been many 
different ſorts of bodies applied to this purpoſe, which, 
moſt of them, by proper management, may be made to 
anſwer the end. The principal are flake white, white 
lead, tobacco-pipe clay, plaſter of Paris, Spaniſh or troy 
white, ſimple chalk, and ſtarch : but pearl white, that 
has been hitherto over-looked, is in ſome caſes ſuperior to 
any of them. In this application of white bodies to 


form the ground or baſis of pale-coloured crayons, the | 


greateſt care ſhould be taken, likewiſe, when carmine 
Jake, or any coloured pigment prepared from parts of 
vegetables or- animals are uſed, that the ſubſtance em- 
ployed be ſuch as will not prey upon or change the co- 
lour ; which chalk, flake white, and white lead, with 
theſe colours, are extremely apt to do, when they are 
mixed together with the addition of any moiſture : but 
in all ſuch caſes the pearl white, and plaſter of Paris, 
ſhould be uſed ; and with reſpect to the latter, it muſt 
be wholly free from lime, or it will be worſe even than 
the others. It is beſt, indeed, in general, to avoid any 
ſuch mixture of theſe colours, by ſubſtituting the coloured 
earths, or other mineral ſubſtances, in the place of thoſe 
prepared from vegetable or animal ſubſtances ; as they 


can ſcarcely be affected or changed by any matter uſed | 


in painting; and will, in general, equally well anſwer 
the purpoſe, except in the caſe of carmine, the unrivalled 
brightneſs of which makes it neceflary for pinks and 
carnations, as great purity and force of colour are there 
required, 

Chalk is the beſt adapted by its texture to forming the 
ground of pale crayons: of any of the whites hitherto 
uſed; as it will caſt more freely, and at the ſame time 
retain a due coheſion, when mixed with proper binders 
or glutens, better than any of the other whites now in 
practice. It is, therefore, much the beſt ſubſtance for 
mixing with all the coloured pigments which are not 
ſubject to be changed; but with reſpect to ſuch as are, 
the pearl white, or plaſter of Paris, ſhould be ſubſtituted 
in its place. It is alſo the beſt for forming white crayons 
for common purpoſes. 

Starch has been frequently uſed along with ſome of the 
other whites for giving a due texture to crayons : but it 
is no where neceſſary, except in the caſe of white flake; 
and as the prepared flake white of the ſhops contains a 
large proportion, it is unneceſſary when that is uſed, 
which will generally be the caſe, as the levigation of the 
white flake is too troubleſome for thoſe who do not make 
ſuch matters their buſineſs. 

The laſt claſs of ſubſtances uſed in the compoſition of 
_ crayons, and on which indeed priacipally depends their 
perfection, is the binders or glutens required to give pul- 
verine bodies, of which the crayons are compoſed, a due 
tenacity, to render them capable of being formed into 
maſſes that will bear the form and employment of pen- 
cils. There has been a variety of different matters ap- 
plied to this purpoſe ; moſt of which may in ſome degree 
effect it; but the principal are, alewort, gum-tragacanth, 

um- arabic, ze, milk, oatmeal, ſugar- candy, olive-oil, 
and linſeed-oil. 5 

The wort of ale or beer, either in its original ſtate, or 
rendered more thick by boiling, has been ſound to anſwer 
the end of a binder, for the forming crayons where chalk 
or earthy bodies are uſed, better than any of the others ; 
as it gives them a proper coheſion, by its viſcidity, with- 
out drying to that brittle ſtate to which the gums. are 
ſubject. It is not, however, in the caſe of vermilion, and 


ſome other ſubſtances, which have no coheſive attraction 
of themſelves, ſufficient alone to give the due tenacity; 


and muſt therefore be aſſiſted by gum-tragacanth, or ſize, 
or ſome ſuch other viſcid matter. | 124 
Gum-tragacanth is uſed as a binder, by diflolving it 
in the alewort, or whatever fluid is employed ſor the 
tempering crayons. It is preferable, for this purpoſe, to 
gum- arabio, or the other gums which diſſolve in aqueous 
fluids ; becauſe it thickens in the water, and mixes itſelf 
equally throughout the whole ſubſtance of the compoſi- 
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greatly from it in its 


the ſame view as the ale-wort, Where only a ſmall add. 
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tion when dry ; whereas the others ate apt to furttt 2 
cruſt on the outſide of the maſs, and render rhe paltils'g 
crayons of an unequal texture. 
Gum: arabic has been alſo, uſed for tempering crayoug 
in the ſame view as gum-tragacanth ; and differs not 
ect, 4 thr * aA 4 „ * 


Milk has been uſed fot the compoſition of crayons A 


tion of coheſive power was required to be added tg the 
ſolid bodies which formed them ; but it is only in ſuch 
caſey it can be of any avail, as the ale-wort, or others gf 
greater efficacy, are in moſt caſes wanted,  ©* 
Oatmeal, or rather the decoction of it, mate az 
the caſe of water-gruel and ſtrained, has likewiſe been 
employed for the ſame end as milk; and anſwers well 
enough in the caſe of the deep Pruſſian blue, indico, and' 
ſuch bodies as are apt to dry gummy ; becauſe thong 
the decoction of oatmeal gives only a {mall degree of C 
heſion, yet it prevents that coaleſcence from the attraction 
of the parts of thoſe bodies on each other, which pro- 
duces this brittleneſs. N os 
Olive oil, as likewiſe the linſeed, have been uſed to 
give the crayons a more flaky and chalky texture, 
dipping into it, after they have been duly heated, ſuch 38 
are made of plaſter of Paris, or tobacco-pipe clay, in or- 
der to ſoften them, and remove that unkindly cohefion 
which prevents the ſticking freely on the paper, _ . 
White CRavons, — For forming white crayons for 
common purpoſes, chalk, in its natural ſtate, is ſuperior 
to any compoſition : it ſhould ;be-choſen white, pure, and 
of the moſt cohering texture; and it muſt; be cut firſt 
into ſquares, by means of ſmall ſaws made for this uſe of 
three inches length, and a quarter of an inch in thick. 
neſs ; and afterwards formed into a;proper pencil ſhape, 
by taking off the corners with a penknife, and duly Hoping 
the point, | „ % ST 
Where an extraordinary degree of whiteneſs is, requir- 
ed, a crayon may be made from flake white, as prepared 
by the colourmen ; which being well, powdered and 
moiſtened with milk, to the conſittence of a paſte; muſt 
be formed in the pencil ſhape, and then dried, but with- 
out heat, as that would tend to injure. the whiteneſs 
Red CRavyons. — For red crayons. of the ſcarlet hue, 
vermilion and red lead may be uſed, with ale-wort boi}- 
ed, till it appear ſlightly A to the touch, and fur- 
ther inſpiſſated by the addition of gum-tragacanth ; the 
proportion of which may be a ſcruple to a pint of the 
thick wort. With this gluten, the vermilion, or red lead, 
muſt be reduced to the ſtate of a paſte, by grinding them 
together, and then formed into the proper ſhape, and 
dried with a gentle heat. _. „ 
Where the orange caſt of red lead is not particularly 
wanted, it is ſafer to uſe vermilion; for though red lead 
will ſtand much better uſed this way than in gil, yet the 
vermilion is ſtill more ſecure, as nothing can change it 
without a burning heat. | To 
The ſcarlet oker gives a fouler red crayon, but yet very 
uſeful, if it be compounded with the ale-wort in pile 
both by boiling and the addition of gum-tragacanth, in 
the proper manner directed for vermilion. | 
Common Indian red may be likewiſe treated in a pa- 
rallel manner, and will give other teints of red. 
Red oker requires no compoſition ; but if it be choſen 
pure, and of a good colour, will afford uſeful crayons by 
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the ſame management as chalk. OSS? 

Lake muſt be uſed for crimfon crayons, and may be 
brought, when well ground with ale-wort, to a proper 
texture; but if, as is the nature of ſome. parcels, it ap- 
pear too gummy, make it up with. the decoction of oat- 
meal, inſtead: of the ale-wort. 5 Fs 

It would be extremely proper to have crayons of cat- 
mine, if the price did not make the uſe. of it too expen- 
ſive: conſidering that circumſtance, it is more expedient 
to uſe it rubbed in by a leather roller, by which it may 
be conveniently laid on where it may be neceſſary. 


Cleans AE hoods 
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A ſmall crayon compounded. of the beſt and moſt ſcat- 

let lake, with about a third part of carmine, ſhould how- 

ever not be wanting. They may be worked up with 
milk, and a little decoction of oatmeal, with a ſmall pro- 
portion of gum-tragacanth ; but ſome carmine is ſuſi- 
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— — firſt tried before the binders are added. 
Small crayons mult likewiſe be made of carmine, and 
} white, in different proportions j and the ale wort 
muſt be more or leſs inſpi ated, according to the ey 
of white; but as the carmine differs greatly in ifferent 
cels as to its gummy eonſiſtence, this muſt be regulated 
y diſcretion. . * ' ks | 
glue Cx vOπ. For a deep blue crayon, the darkeſt 
Pruffian blue may be formed into'a crayon by grinding it 
with the decocdtion of oatmeal. If the tenacity be not 
fuſſioient, the ale-wort muſt be added. 


Indico, when good, will likewiſe produce a deep blue | 


crayon, with ale- wort inſpiſſated by boiling. 
or paler blues, Pruſſian blue of different degrees of 
lightneſs may be uſed with ale-wort ; but the ale-wort 
muſt be inſpiſſated by boiling, or the addition of ſize or 
m-tragacanth, in proportion to the lightneſs, the 
— kinds of Pruſſian blue being of a more glutinous 
nature than the lighter. | 

Verditer will alſo make a good blue crayon : but it 
muſt be uſed with ale-wort ſtrongly inſpiſſated. 

- Bice ſhould Tikewiſe compoſe another crayon, treated 
as verditer, - 

- Ultramarine being too dear to form crayons, ſhould 
be uſed in the manner above directed for carmine. 

Yellow CR ALVOHS. The prepared orpiment, or pig- 
ment, called king's yellow, forms the brighteſt and 
fulleſt coloured yellow crayons ; but the poiſonous qua- 
lity, and garlick ſcent of it, are ſuch faults as render it 
on the whole muehi inferior to that next mentioned. 

The king's yellow may, however, be formed into a 
crayon with ale-wort inſpiſſated by boiling, and the addi- 
tion of gum-tragacanth ; but it. muſt be dried without 
any heat. 1 | A 

8 Tbe turpeth mineral well levigated, and waſhed over, 
makes a very fine crayon, of a cool, but very bright co- 
jour. It may be treated for this end exactly in the man- 
ner above directed for vermilion. 

Dutch pink and Engliſh pink make crayons of a pretty 
good yellow colour; but are not ſo ſecure from flying as 
the two above-mentioned, | | 

Yellow oker may alſo be formed" into a crayon in the 
ſame manner as chalk; or it may be ground and waſhed 
over, and then uſed with the inſpiſſated ale-wort. | 

- Green CRavyons.—The chryſtals of verdigriſe, pro- 
perly managed, make the brighteſt green crayon. They 
ſhould be reduced to a very fine powder, by grinding on 
the ſtone with ſpirit of wine, or oil of turpentine; and 
then formed into à paſte by ale-wort highly boiled, and 
inſpiſſated ſtill further by 8 : but as little 
fluid as poſſible ſhould be employe 
They ſhould likewiſe be dried without heat. 

Pruſſian blue; and turpeth mineral, compounded in 
different proportions, form alſo a variety of good green 
crayons. They muſt be worked up with ale-wort thick- 
ened by boiling. ' | 

Verditer and turpeth mineral form a good pale green: 

dut they require ate-wort, both thickened by boiling 
and the addition of gum-tragacanth. 


Orange Crayons. King's yellow, or turpeth mine- 


ral, with red-lead, or vermihon, makes a bright orange 
crayon. They muſt'be compounded with ale-wort thick- 
ened as well by gum-tragacanth as boiling. 
Orange crayons may likewiſe be formed from Dutch 
or Engliſh pink, compounded with red-lead, or vermi- 
lion: but the ale-wort need not, in this compoſition, be 
ſo ſtrongly. inſpiſſated as for the laſt, ; 
Purple CRAayons.—A very bright purple crayon may 
be formed of deep Pruffian blue, and carmine, compound- 


ed by means of the decoction of oatmeal: but this 2 | 
c 


expenſive muſt be made ſmall, and reſerved only for tho 
caſes where great brightneſs is neceſſary. - | 

Deep Pruſſian blue and lake, treated as the above, 
form a erayon next in brightneſs to the above. 

For a leſs: bright purple, indico may be uſed in the 
place of the Prufſfian blue; but the teint will pot be ſo 
deep; and ale wort ſlighily inſpiſſated may be uſed inſtead 
of the decoction of oatmeal. e | * 
Brown CANON. For forming a full brown crayon, 


tinous, and requires no binder, which ought | 


| the 2 horſe. 
in their compoſition. | C 


neither inclining to the olive nor orange, mix brown 
oker and biſtre, and work them up with the ale-wort in- 
ſpiſitated moderately by boiling. 

Spaniſh-brown, umbte, and the common and true In- 
dian red, may likewiſe be compourrded in the ſame man- 
ner with biſtre, into crayons of different teints of brawn z 
| and ivoy-black may be added, where neceſſary, to darken 
them, and. increaſe the variety. 

Spaniſh-brown and umbre may be likewife formed 
alone into brown crayons, by means of the ale- wort in- 
* by botling and a ſmall addition of gum-traga- 
canth. 

For diluted browns, calcined fuller's-earth may be 
employed, either alone, or mixt with chalk in different 
proportions. The crayons muſt be formed by means 
of ale-wort moderately inſpiſſated by boiling. 

Black and Grey CRavons. — Black crayons may be 
formed out of pieces of charcoal well burnt, by cutting 
them into a proper ſhape, in the manner direQed for 
chalk. The kind of charcoal ſaid to be the beſt for this 
purpoſe, is that made from the wood of the willow. 

Good black crayons may likewiſe be formed of ivory- 
black mixt with a little very deep Pruſſian blue or indico. 
It muſt be worked up by ale-wort boiled thick, with a 
ſmall addition of glovers ſize. | | 

Grey crayons may be formed of the ivory, or lamp- 
black, mixt with chalk in different proportions, and 
— FOE by means of ale-wort well inſpiſſated by 

iling. | | 
CREAM, the fat part of the milk that ſwims upon the 
ſurface. See Milk. | 

CREAM of Tartar, called alſo cryſtals of tartar, in 
pharmacy, à preparation of tartar made in the fol- 
lowing manner : | 
Take any quantity of crude tartar, boil it in water, till 
the parts which are capable of ſolution be entirely diſſolv- 
ed; filter the liquor whilft hot through a — bag in- 
to an earthen-pan, and evaporate till a pellicle appears, 
then ſet it in a cold place, and ſuffer it to ſtand quiet! 
two or three days: afterwards decant the fluid, and the 
2 will be found adhering to the pan: ſcrape them 
off, and evaporate the fluid as before, and ſet it again to 
 cryſtalliſe, and repeat the operation till all the cryſtals are 

formed. Cream of tartar is a gentle purge. It attenu- 
ates and reſolves tough humours, and is good againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and in cachectic complaints. 
It is alſo a good adjunct to chalybeate medicines. 
CREAT, in the manege, an uſher to a riding- 
maſter; or, a gentleman bred in the academy, with in- 
tent to make himſelf capable of teaching the art of riding 
EA TION, the producing ſomething out of nothing, 
which ſtriꝗly and properly is the effect of the power of God 
alone, all other creations being only transformations, or 
change of ſhape. Creation, oo the ſchoolmen, from no 
pre- exiſting ſubject, may be underſtood in different ſenſes. 
1. That is ſaid to be created out of no pre-exiſting mat- 
ter, in the production of which no matter is employed ; 
as an angel. 2. Although matter may be employed in 
the production of a thing, it may be ſo produced as that 
both its matter and form are Fe 6 by the ſame agent at 
the ſame time. In this manner were the heaven and the 
earth created in the opinion of thoſe who deny that God 


ject in producing a thing, yer that thing may not depend 
on matter either with reſpe& to its future or preſent 
exiſtence. Such is the human ſoul, for although it is 
created in pre-exiſting matter, it is not created out of pre- 
exiſting matter, but of nothing, and therefore is no ways 
dependent on matter for exiſtence. See the article WorLDd, 
Epocha of the CREATION. See the article Erocha. 
CREATION, in the Romiſh church, the re- production 
of the humanity of Jeſus Chriſt in the euchaciſt, by the 
| words of the conſecration. * 
- CREDENTIALS, letters of recommendation, and 
power, eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors, or 
public miniſters, by the prince or ſtate that ſends them 
to foreign courts. e 
CREUDIBILTTV, a ſpecies or kind of evidence, leſs in- 
deed than ablolute certajaty or demonſtration, but. greater 
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made the chaos. 3. Although matter may be the ſub- 


CRE 


than mere poſſibility : it is nearly allied to probability, 
and ſeems to be a mean between poſlibility and demon- 
ſtration. See the article Ev1DENCE. | N 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of 
merchandize, or money, on the reputation of the probity 
and ſufficiency of a dealer. | 

CREDITOR, a. perſon to whom any ſum of money 
is due, either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. 

CREDITOR, in book-keeping. See the article Book - 
KEEPING. JI 

CREED, a brief ſummary of the articles of a Chriſ- 
tian's belief. | A365 

CREEK, the part of a haven where any thing 1s 
landed from the ſea, 

CREEPER, in ornithology, a name given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of iſpida, otherwiſe called certhia, or certhius, 
and in Engliſh, the ox-eye. ; 

CREEPER, in naval affairs, a ſmall inſtrument of iron, 
having a ſhank and four hooks or claws, and ſomething 
reſembling a grappling. It is uſed to throw into the 
bottom of any river or harbour, with a rope faſtened to 
it, to hook and draw up any thing from the bottom. See 
GRAPPLING. 

CREMASTER, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle 
of the teſticle, of which there is one on each fide. 

It ariſes fleſhy from the loweſt and fore-part of the os 
ilium, and upper part of the ligamentum pubis: its fibres 
running parallel with thoſe of the oblique aſcendens, and 
almoſt encompaſſing the proceſs of the peritonzum, de- 
ſcends with it, and is inſerted into the tunica vaginalis, 
upon which it ſpreads in ſeveral diſtin& portions. 

CRENATED, among botaniſts, is ſaid of leaves, 
the edges of which are furniſhed with indentings, con- 
tiguous to each other, and neither inclining toward the 

int nor baſe. Of theſe ſome are acute, others obtuſe, 


2. | 

CRENELLE, or ImBATTLED, in heraldry, is uſed 
when any honourable ordinary is drawn, like the battle- 
ments on a wall to defend men from the enemies ſhot. - 

CREPUSCULUM, in aſtronomy, twilight; the time 
from the firſt dawn or appearance of the morning, to the 
riſing of the ſun ; and again, between the ſetting of the 
ſun, and the laſt remains of day. 

Papias derives the word from creperus; which he ſays 
anciently ſignified uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious 
light. 

The rays of the ſun, being ſcattered over ſome of thoſe 
parts of the air which are within our viſible horizon, 
cauſe the twilight, both morning and evening : the 
morning twilight begins when the ſun is not more than 
about 18* below our rational horizon; for then his rays 
firſt reach the eaſtern parts of the air within our viſible 
horizon : as he grows nearer riſing, his light ſpreads far- 
ther round, and enlightens a Jarger portion of our air, 
and it grows lighter and lighter, till ſun-riſe : in like 
manner after ſun-ſet the light gradually decreaſes, till the 
ſun is got ſo low that none of his rays can reach the 
weſtern parts of the air within our viſible horizon, or not 
enough to cauſe any ſenſible light there; and then the 
evening twilight ends : this happens, when the ſun's de- 
preſſion below the rational horizon is about 18% There 
is ſome little difference between the duration of the twi- 
light, ariſing from the different denſity and height of the 
atmoſphere, by which the vapours and other particles 
that reflect the light of the ſun, are carried up to a greater 
height at ſome times than at others; for the higher the 
reflecting particles are raiſed, the lower may the ſun be 
depreſſed, and yet have his rays reach them: for this rea- 
ſon the evening twilight ends at a lower depreſſion of the 
| ſun than the morning twilight begins at; becauſe the 
heat of the day, by rarifying the air, raiſes the reflecting 
particles to a greater height ; whereas the coolneſs of the 
night, by condenſing the air, brings them down nearer 
to the earth : this cauſes the evening twilight to be longer 
than the morning, at the ſame time of the year in the 
ſame place : for the ſame reaſon the twilight is longer in 
hot weather than in cold, as alſo in hot countries than in 
cold, other circumſtances being the ſame. Ricciolus at 
Bologna obſerved, at the equinoxes, the duration of the 
twilight in the morning to be 1 hour and 47 minutes; 


| 


in-the evening two hours : and that the even | twikes 
did not end till the ſun was above 20% — — 
zon : however, the differences in the ſame country, ui 
ſing from this cauſe, are ſo ſmall, that they are generally 
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not taken notice of. 90 


Kepler, indeed, aſſigns another cauſe of the crepuſcys 
lum, viz. the luminous matter around the ſun, which, 
ariſing near the horizon, in a circular figure, exhibies 
the ctepuſculum; in no- wiſe, as he would, , Owing to 
the refraction of the atmoſphere. nen 
The depth, of the ſun below the horizon, at the bepin« 
ning of the morning crepuſculum, or end of the even 
one, is determined in the ſame manner as the arch of vi. 
ſion, viz. by obſerving the moment wherein the air 
begins to ſhine in the morning crepuſculum, and that 
wherein it ceaſes in the evening; and finding the ſun's 
place for that moment. KEE 1 S a 
Alhazen found it 19 degrees; Tycho, 17% Rothma« 
naus, 242; Stevenius,.18* ; Caſſini, 15 Ricciolus, in che 
equinox in the morning, 10%, in the evening 205. 30; 
in the ſummer ſolſtice in the morning, 21%. 25, in the 
winter ſolſtice in the morning, 17% 5. . 
Nor need we wonder at this difference amongſt aſtrono- 
mers, the cauſe of the crepuſculum being inconſtant; for 
if the exhalations in the atmoſphere be either more copi- 
ous, or higher, than ordinary, the morning crepuſculum 
will begin ſooner, and the, evening hold longer, than 
uſual; for the more copious the exhalations are, the more 
rays will they reflect, conſequently.. the- more will th 
ſhine; and the higher they are, che ſooner they will be 
illumined by the ſun. To this it may be added, that in 
a denſer air, the refraction is greater, and that not onl 
the brightneſs of the atmoſphere is variable, but alſo iin 
height from the earth. IIS 1 Het 
rn when the difference between the ſun's decli- 
nation and the depth of the equator is leſs than 18, and 
does not, in effect, exceed 15®, the crepuſculum will 
continue the whole night. 92 722 1 * 
The elevation of the pole PR (plate XLVI. te: 7. 
and the ſun's declination O 8, being given, to find 
beginning of the morning crepuſeulum, or end of the 
evening. Since in the triangle PZ S the ſeveral ſides are 
given, viz. PZ the complement of the elevation of the 
pole PR, and PS the complement of the declination 
OS, and S Z the aggregate of the quadrant Z D, and 
the ſun's depth DS; find the angle Z PS, whoſe mea- 
ſure is the arch AO. Convert A O in ſolar time: thus 
you have the time clapſed from the beginning of the 
morning crepuſculum, to noon ; from this ſubtract the 
time of ſun-rifing from noon, the remainder will be the 
time of the duration of the morning twilight. i 
To determine the time of the year when the duration 
of gay = is the ſhorteſt poſſible. | 1 
Let PZ EN (fig. 8.) repreſent the meridian, P and 
p the poles of the equator E oe, Hoh the horizon, 6 the 
true eaſt point, Z the zenith, N the nadir, Cc the cre-, 
puſcular circle, HB the circle of depreſſion, E F B a ver- 
tical circle meeting the horizon in F, and the equater in 
A. Let By be a part of the ecliptic meeting the equator 
in 5, and Bf a part of the ſun's parallel: now it is evi- 
dent that the triangles ABD, AFO, are equal, and 
therefore AF=AB, and AO=AD ; whence, as the 
fine of the angle ADB, the complement of the latitude, 
is to the ſine of AB, half the depreſſion, ſo is radius to 
the fine of A D, half the time of the duration of the leaſt 
twilight poſſible. Now put à = tangent of the angle 
ADB, b= that of AB, and er for radius; then per ſphe- 


rics@:b: 7 — BD. And in the triangle B Dy it 
will be, as the fine of By D, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
=4, is to the ſine of B D==, ſo is the fine of y DB 


to the ſine of By = =. Put F for the ſine of the lati- 
bf 


tude, then ==, and hence By= = becomes I con- 
ſequently, in order to obtain By, or the diſtance of the 


+ 


propoſed place, ſo is the tangent of half the depreſhon — 
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ſun from the next equinoctial point, we have this theorem; 
d 7 ::b: By; that is, in words, As the ſine of the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic is to the ſine of the latitude of the 
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foe of the fun's diſtance from the next or neareſt | much that he cannot take his food from the ground with” 
equinoctial point, at the time when the duration of the | out great pain. The cure is to thruft a ſharp hot iron 
ecepuſculu is the ſhorteſt poſſible, | through the fleſh of the neck in ſevetal places, at three 
=—_ Hence, As radius is to the tangent of 9 degrees, | inches diſtance, and rowel all of them with horſe hair, 
half the fup's depreflion below the horizon) ſo is the | flax, or hemp, anointing the rowels with hog's greaſe. | 
(hn of the latitude to a fourth fine ; this will be the fine CRICKET; ia zoology; the Engliſh name of the 
of the ſun's ſouthern declination. that day of the year the gryllus. See GavLtus.  - — Wing 70126 
twilight is. the ſhorteſt poflible : ſo that if you take Molk-CRHIcx ET, the ſame with the gryllotalpa. See 
0 800287 5 from the logarithm of the fine of the elevation | the article GVILIOTAT TA. | 
of the 9 the remainder will be the logatittim of the CRICOARTYLANOIDÆEUs, in anatomy, a name 
ſine ſought. _ | | Is ven to two muſcles of the larynx, called the crico- 
(RES ENT, Creſcens, the new moon, which, as it L arytænoides poſticum; and the lateral cricoarytznoides. 
begins ta recede from the fun, ſhews a little rim of light, N to dilate the glottis. | "a %* 
terminating in points, called horns, that are ſtill increaſ- CRICOIDES, in anatomy; a cartilage of the larynx, 
ing, till it is in oppoſition to the ſun, at which time it is called alſo the annular cartilage. It occupies the loweſt 
full moon, or quite round. | part by way of baſe to the reſt of the cartilages; and to 
CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a new | the lower part of it the aſpera arteria adheres. © | 
moon. | | 2 CRICOTHYROIDZAUS, in anatomy, one of the 
CRESCENT is alſo an order of knights, inſtituted by | five proper muſcles of the larynx, which ariſe and termi- 
Renatus of Anjou, king of Sicily, about the year 1448, nate in it. It ſerves occaſionally either to dilate, or con- 
ſo called from the badge of this order, which was an ena- ſtringe the glottis, 398 9 124 
melled creſcent of gold. * CRINGLE, in naval affaits, à ſmall hole made in the 
CRESCENT, a term among farriers: Thus a hofſe is | bolt rope of a ſail, by intertwiſting one of the diviſions 
faid to have creſcents, when that patt: of the coffin bone | of a rope called a ſtrand; alternately round itſelf, and 
which is moſt advanced falls down and preſſes the ſole | then through the bolt-rope till it becomes three-fold : the 
outwards, and the middle of his hoof above ſhrinks, and | uſe of a crihgle is to faſten the ropes to, which gather up 
becomes flat, by reaſon of the hollowneſs beneath it. 4 ſail to the yard, when it is to be reefed or furled. See 
CRESS, or Cgx55ts, in botany, the Engliſh name | Bx air; Funi, and RRET. 
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of the naſturtium. See the article Nas TuR Tux. CRIM, or Cain-TarTary, a peninſula -in the 1 

Indian CARESS, the Engliſh name of the cardamindum, Black ſea, between 33® and 37*, eaſt longitude; and be- 1 1 
or tropzolum of botaniſts. See the article Trop Mo- | tween. 4% and 46, north latitude, It is joined to Little I | ( 
LUM. | I Tartary by a narrow iſthmus. | 

Sciatica-Cnx8s, the fame with cardamine. See the ar- | The prince of this country; called Cham, or Ham, is 1 
ticle CARDANINE. | © | ſubje& to the Turks ; being obliged ro furniſh 30,000 5 

Sciatica-Cn Ess is alſo a name given to the lepidium, or | men, Whenever the grand fignior takes the field. | 1 
dittander. See LEEIDIUN. | 


| | CRIME, Crime, the tranſgrefion of a law, either 
Water, or Winter-Cx858, the ſame with the ſiſymbri- natural or divine, civil or eccleſiaſtic. | 


um. ßer $1$YMBRIUM:. | CRIMNOIDES, or CRIMOIDES, among phyſicians, 
- CREST, in armoury, the top part of the armour for | 2 term ſometimes uſed for the ſediment of urine, re- 
the head, mounting over the helmet, in manner of a| ſembling bran, | 

comb, or tuft of a cock, deriving its name from criſla, a CRIMBEON, one of the feven red colours of the dyers, 


cock's comb. See the article Cotovus. 

Cazsr, in heraldry, the uppermoſt part of an ar- CRINONES, among phyſicians, ſmall worms that 
moury, or that part of the or helmet next to the | breed in the ſkin, called alſo dracunculi. See the article 
eons! of | DRAcUuNncULi. | 

CxgsT, among carvers, an imagery, or carved work, CRISIS, in medicine, is uſed in different ſenſes, both 
to adorn the head; or top of any thing, like our modern | by the ancient and modern phyſicians. With ſome it 
corniche. means ſrequently no more than the excretion of any 

CresT-FALLEN, a fault of an horſe, when the upper | noxious ſubſtance from the body. Others take the word 
part of his neck, called the creſt, hangs to one fide: this | for a ſecretion of the noxious humours made in a fever, 
they cure by placing it upright, clipping away the ſpare | Others uſe it for the critical motion itſelf; and Galen 
ſkin, and applying plaſters to keep it in a proper po- defines a criſis in fevers, a ſudden and inſtantaneous 
ſition. 0 change, either ſor the better or the worſe, productive of 

CRETA, chalk, in natural hiſtory, See the article | recovery or death. The doctrine of criſes is very obſeureſ 
CHALK. however, the following are reckoned the principal ſymp- 

CREUX, a French term uſed among artiſts, and li- toms of an approaching criſis, a ſudden ſtupor, drowſineſs, 
terally ſignifies a hollow 1 or pit, out of which | waking, delirium, anxiety, dyſpncea, grief, redneſs, titilla- 
ſomething has been ſcooped or dug: whence it is uſed to | tion, nauſea, heat, thirſt, &c. after digeſtion, and about 
ſignify that kind of ſculpture, where the lines and figures | the critical time; and the ſymptoms and effects of a pre- 
are cut and formed within the face or plan of the plate, | ſent criſis are after the preceding ones, a vomiting, looſe- 
or matter engraved; and thus it ſtands in oppoſition to | neſs, thick ſediment in the urine, bleeding at the noſe, 
relievo, where the lines and figures are emboſſed, and | hemorrhoids, ſweat, abſceſſes, puſtules, tumours, bu- 
riſe prominent above the face of the matter engraved on. | boes, &c. | | 

CRIB, a frame of wood, wherein moiſt things, parti-| CRISP Lear, among botaniſts, is one folded over 
cularly ſalt, as it is taken out of the boiling · pan, are put | and over, at the edges, which are always ſerrated, den- 14 
to drain. | IO 26s! tated, or lacerated. It is otherwiſe called curled. 14 

CRIBRAFION, in pharmacy, the paſſing any ſub-} CRISTA GaLL1, in anatomy, a'proceſs of the 6s 10 
ſtance through a ſieve, or ſearce, in order to ſeparate the | ethmoides, making the upper part of the ſeptum narium. "NY 
finer particles from the grofſer, whether the body be dry | It takes its name from the ſuppoſed reſemblance to the 1 
and reduced to powder, or moiſt, as the pulps of ſeeds, comb of a cock. 
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fruits, or xoots. if CaisTA GALLI, cock's comb, in botany, a name 1 

CRIBROSUAM Os, in anatomy, called alſo os eth- | uſed by Rivinus for the rhinanthus of Linnæus. See the & 
moides, and os cribriforme, a bone ſituated internally in | article RyINAanNTHUs. | | ol! 0 
the fore part of the baſis of the ſkull. The uſes of it are} CRITHE, in ſurgery, commonly called the ſtyle, is a 
to be a principal part of the organ of ſmelling, and to | a tubercle that grows in different parts of the eyelids. 1 
give a very great extent to the pituitary membrane in a When it is ſmall it comes only on the edge of the eye- | | 5 
ſmall conipaſs. | 


- | lids, or very near it, between the cilia; but when it is 
CRIC, a machine, otherwiſe called a jack. See the | large it ſpreads towards the middle of the lid. The cure 
article Jack. | £ 7 | of this diſeaſe muſt be varied, according as the crithe is 

 CRICEK, among farriers, is when a horſe cannot turn | attended with an inflammation, or is hardened and con- 
his ncck an manner of way, but holds it fore - right, inſo- | creted, | 
43 
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CRITHMUM, ſamphire, in botany, a genus of 


plants, the univerſal flower of which is uniform; the 
proper one conſiſts of five ovated, infleted, and near] 


equal petals: there is no pericarpium : the fruit is oval, 
compreſſed, and ſeparable into two parts: there are two 
elliptical compreſſo- plane ſeeds, ſtriated on one fide. 
Samphire is more uſed as a pickle, than for any medicinal 
purpoſes : however, it is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, provoke urine, and open obſtructions of the 
| bowels. | 

CRITICAL Dars and Sruprous, among phyſi- 
cians, are certain days and ſymptoms in the courſe of 
acute diſeaſes, which indicate the patient's ſtate, and de- 
termine him either to recover or grow worſe. A careful 
obſervation of theſe days is of the greateſt uſe towards 
the cure of diſeaſes, leſt miſchief be done by unſeaſonable 
aſſiſtance from art, as when a phyſician endeavours to ex- 
pel that which is not prepared to be evacuated, or elſe 
Pinder the evacuation of ſuch humours, as being ſub- 
dued and concocted, endeavour to eſcape by ſome conve- 
nient outlet. According as the violence of the diſeaſe is 
more ſwiſt or ſlow, the critical days will be more or leſs 
diſtant from each other : thus in fevers which do not ex- 
ceed the ſpace of three weeks, the quaternary or ſepten- 
nary. days are critical ; and beſides theſe, there are in the 
two firſt weeks many more incidentally critical days, 2s 
the third, fifth, ſixth, &c. but if an acute diſeaſe extends 
itſelf beyond three weeks, then the quaternary days no 
more take place as critical, but only the ſeptennary days 
are ſo, though the efficacy of theſe laſt is likewiſe 
aboliſhed after the fortieth day. See the article 
CR151s. 


GRITICISM, the art of judging with propriety con- 


eerning any diſcourſe or writing. I hough the uſe of the 
word is ordinarily reſtrained to literary criticiſm, we may 
diſtinguiſn divers other branches of this art; as 1. Philo- 
ſophical criticiſm, the art of judging of the hypotheſes 
and opinions of philoſophers. 2. Theological criticiſm, 
the art of judging of explications of doctrines of faith, 
3. Political criticiſm, the art of judging of the means of 
governing, acquiring, and preſerving ſtates, 4. Gram- 
matical criticiſm, the art of interpreting the words of an 
author, &, Lord Bacon divides criticiſm, firſt, as it re- 
gards the exact correcting and publiſhing of approved au- 
thors, by which the honour of ſuch authors is preſerved, 
and the neceſſary aſſiſtance afforded to the reader; yet the 
miſapplied labours and induſtry of ſome have in this re- 
ſpe& proved highly prejudicial to learning; for many 
critics have a way, when they fall upon any thing they 
do not underſtand, of immediately ſuppoſing a fault in the 
copy; and hence it happens that the moſt: corrected 
copies are often the leaſt corrected. 2. As it reſpedts the 
explanation and illuſtration of authors by notes, com- 
ments, collections, &c. But here an ill cuſtom has 
prevailed, of ſkipping over the obſcure paſſages, and ex- 
patiating upon ſuch as are ſufficiently clear; as if the de- 
fgn was not ſo much to illuſtrate the author, as to take 
all occaſions of ſhewing their own learning and reading. 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, ſays the noble author, 
that every original writer who treats an obſcure ſubject, 
would add his own explanation to his work, and thus 
prevent any wrong interpretation by the notes of others. 
3. There belongs to criticiſm a certain conciſe judgment 
or cenſure of authors publiſhed, and a compariſon of them 
with other writers who have treated-the ſame ſubject : in 
ſhort, the art of criticiſm, though reckoned by ſome as a 
diſtinct part of philoſophy, is in truth nothing elſe than a 
more correct and accurate knowledge in the other parts 
af it; and a readineſs to apply that knowledge upon all 
occations, in order to judge well of what relates to theſe 
ſubjects, to explain what is obſcure in authors, to ſupply 
what is defective, and amend what js erroneous in ma- 
nuſcripts or ancient copies, to correct the miſtakes of au- 
thors and editors in the ſenſe of the words, to reconcile 
the controverſies of the learned, and by theſe means to 
ſpread a juſter knowledge of the beautiful paſſages and 
ſolid reaſoning of authors, among the inquiſitive part of 
mankind, | | 

. CRIZZELINGz is ſaid of glaſs, which, by reaſon of 
too great a proportion of nitre, tartar, or borax, is ſcabrous 
or rough on the ſurface, 


lour. The officinal tinctures are made with ſack ot 


powder, in water, and afterwards waſhing it with more 
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CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds | 
— — . of a deer or hart's hornss. | 
„ among botaniſts, the ſame with there 

See ANTHERA®. 1 | TY * ' 

. CROCODILE, Crecodilus, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
lizard, with a-two-edged tail and trian = feet, the fore 
ones having ſive, and the hinder only four toes. 

This animal is the largeſt of the lizard kind, prowi 
to twenty-five feet in length, and about the thickneſs d 
a man's body, It is a native of the torrid zone, frequent. 
ing ſalt-water rivers, where it lies concealed among the 
reeds or ruſnes, till it finds an opportunity to ſeize men or 
other animals, which it drags into the water, always 
taking this method of drowning them firſt, that it may 
afterwards devour them without reſiſtance : its genera} 
food, however, is fiſh. The Africans and Indians eat 
its fleſh, which is white, and of a kind of perfumed fla. 
vour. oy 

CROCUS, ſaffron, in botany, a genus of plants, with 
narrow graſs-like leaves, which have a white line runnin; 
along the middle: the ſtalk is ſhort and undivided, 
bears on the top a purpliſh blue flower, deeply cut ints 
ſix ſegments : in the middle of the flower ariſes, amon 
the ſtamina, a whitiſh piſtil, divided at the top into three 
chives or fleſhy filaments, the lower part of which is flew. 
der and pale coloured, the upper broader, of a deep orange 
red, and very finely indented about the fides : theſe fila. 
ments, carefully picked, and preſſed together into cakes, 
are the ſaffron of the ſhops. The plant is perennial, and 
flowers in autumn: the common ſpring crocuſes of our 
gardens are reckoned by Linnzus to be no other than ya« 
rieties of it. a 

Saffron is cultivated in different parts of the world: 
that produced in England is greatly ſuperior to the ſorts 
brought from abroad, and may be diſtin uiſhed from them 
by its blades being broader. It ſhould be choſen freſh; 
not above a year old, in cloſe cakes, neither dry nor 
very moift, tough and firm in. tearing, of a high fiery 
_ and of the fame colour within as on the out- 

e. 8 

Saffron is a very elegant and uſeful aromatic; & a 
ſtrong, penetrating, diffuſive ſmell, and a warm, pun« 
gent, bitteriſh taſte. It is ſuppoſed to have a conſiderable 
degree of anodyne power, depending on its ſubtile odo- 
rous principle ; to be more cordial and more exhilarating 
than almoſt any of the other aromatics, ſo as, when taken 
too freely, to occaſion even immoderate mirth; to be 
particularly ſerviceable in diſorders of the breaſt, in fe- 
male obſtructions, and hyſteric depreſſions. It tinges the 
urine of a high colour. The doſe is commonly from 
two or three grains to ten or twelve: Geoffroy ſays it 
ny be extended with ſafety to a ſcruple and more. 

affron gives out the whole of its virtue and colour to 
rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water; 
about three parts in four of the ſaffron are taken up by 
each of theſe menſtrua; and the matter which remains 
undiſſolved is inodorous, inſipid, and of a pale clay co+ 
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French brandy, in the proportion of an ounce to a pint; 
by diſſolving in the vinous tincture a proper quantity of 
fine ſugar, twenty-five ounces to a pint, an elegant cor- 
dial ſyrup is obtained. TinRures drawn with vinegar, 
or other liquors ſenſibly acid, ſoon loſe of their rich co- 
lour in keeping: the colour of the vinous tinctures alſo 
fades a little, and a part of the diflolved ſaffron is apt to 
be in time thrown off: thoſe made in proof ſpirit, and in 
rectified ſpirit, particularly the latter, may be kept in per- 
fection for years. | s 

Crocus, in chemiſtry, denotes any metal calcined to 
red or deep yellow colour : thus we meet with crocus 
martis aperiens and aſtringens, or the aperient al 
aſtringent crocuſes of iron; alſo with the crocus veneris, 
or copper calcined to ſuch a reddiſh powder. 

Crocus METALLORUM, an emetic preparation of an- 
timony and nitre, thus made : Take an equal quantity 
each, powder them ſeparately, then mixing them well to- 
gether, throw the mixture by degrees into a red-hot cru» 
cible, where it is to remain till melted thoroughly; this, 
after being ſeparated from the ſcoriæ, is to be kept for 
uſe. By boiling this crude crocus, firſt reduced to a fine 


hot 
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f antimony. | | | 
er ROE, as Cir, an iron bar with a flat end: alſo 


a notch in the ſide-boards of a caſk, where the head- 
pieces come in. n OE IC 
ROF T, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling houſe, 
and encloſed ſor paſture or arable land, or any other par- 
ticular uſe. oY 92 | 21.68 

CROISADE, CrvsaDE, or CRUuzADO, a name given 
to the expeditions of the Chriſtians againſt the infidels, 
for the conqueſt of Paleſtine ; ſo called becauſe thoſe 
who engaged in the undertaking wore a croſs on their 
cloaths, and bore one on their ſtandard. © _._ 

CROISIERS, Crucigeri, croſs- bearers, a religious or- 
der founded in honour of the invention or diſcovery of 
the croſs, by the empreſs Helena. | | | 

CROISSANTE, in heraldry, is ſaid of a croſs, the 
ends of which are faſhioned like a creſcent or half moon. 
See CROSS. 3 

CROSETTES, in architecture, the returns in the 
corners of chambranles, or door caſes, or window frames, 
called alſo ears, elbows, aniones, &c. 8 

C ROSIER, or CROozIER, a ſhepherd's crook ; a ſym- 
bol of paſtoral authority, conſiſting of a gold or ſilver 
ſtaff, crooked at the top, carried occaſionally before 
biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when t ey give 
the ſolemn benedictions. The cuſtom of bearing a 
paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is very ancient. Regular ab- 
bots are allowed to officiate with a mitre and crolier. 
Among the Greeks none but a patriarch had a right to 
the croſier. a | 
_ © CROSIER, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, in the form of a croſs, ſerving thoſe who 
fail in ſouth latitudes to find the antarctic pole. 

CROSLET, in heraldry, is when a croſs is croſſed 
again at à ſmall diſtance from each of the ends. Upton 
ſays it is not ſo often borne by itſelf in arms, as other 
croſſes are, but often in diminutives, that is, in ſmall 
croſlets ſcattered about the fiele. : 

CROSS; Cruz, in antiquity, a ſpecies of puniſhment, 
or rather the inſtrument wherewith it was inflifted, con- 
ſiſting of two pieces of wood crofling each other. | 

Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordi- 
nary compoſed of. four-fold lines, whereof two are per- 
pendictilar; and the other two tranſverſe; for ſo we muſt 
conceive of them, though they are not drawn throughout, 
but meet, by couples, in four right angles, near about 
the ſeſſe point of the eſcutcheon. I he contents of a croſs 
is not always the ſame ; for when it is not charged, it 
has only the fifth part of the field; but if it be charged, 
then it muſt contain the third part thereof. 
Cnoss, in ſurveying; an inſtrument conſiſting of a 
braſs circle, divided 'into four equal parts, by two lines 
intetſecting each other at the center; at the extremity of 
each line there is a ſight fixed, ſtanding perpendicularly 
over the line, with holes below cach flit, for the better 
diſcovery of diſtant objects. ; 5 
This inftfument is mounted on a ſtaff, and is but 
little known, and leſs uſed among us, though abroad it is 
often uſed in ſurveying. | 0 

Cross-JACK, in naval affairs, a fail extended on the 
Tower-yard of the mizen-maſt, called hence the croſs-jack 
yard, This fail, however, is very ſeldom uſed. 

CRoss Pigct, in naval affairs, a piece of wood ex- 
tended over the windlaſs in merchant ſhips to faſten 
ropes to: the two ends of it ate let into the knight- 
heads, See KntcnT-HEADS. | | 
Cross-STAFF, the ſame with fore-ſtaff, See the ar- 
ticle FokRE-STAFF. | | 
Cross-TREfts, certain pieces of timber laid a- croſs 
the heads of the Iowet-maſts to make a frame for the top 
to reſt on. The uſe of the top is to extend the ſhrouds 
of the top · maſts, that they may ſupport it the better. 
CROSSELET, a little or diminutive croſs, uſed in 
heraldry, where the ſhield is frequently ſeen covered with 
croſſelets ; alſo feſſes and other honourable ordinaries, 
charged or accompanied with croſſelets. Croſſes fre- 
quently terminate in croſſelets. | 
 CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower 
Jaw, ſerving to draw it upwards. Its fibres ſpring from 
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hot water; till it comes off infipie, is obtained the waſhed 


temporale, which meeting, and as it were entering un- 
der the os jugale, whence alſo this muſcle receives ſome 


fibres, proceed to the proceſſus corone, into which they 
are inſertet. ; | 


: CROTCHES, in naval architecture, certain crooked 
timbers in the after-hold, on which to form the narrower 
parts of a ſhip as ſhe approaches to the ſtern. | 
| CRroTCHnts are alſo certain crooked:pieces of wood or 
iron, fixed in different places of the ſhip to ſupport the 
ſpare maſts, &c. - -, _. is | n 
CROTCHET, in muſic, one of the notes or cha- 
tacters of time, marked thus f, equal to half a minim, 
and double of a quaver; See the articles CHARACTER, 
Minn, and Quaver. 0? 126 $3 | 
A dot added to the crotchet, thus ? · , increaſes its time 
3 half, that is, makes it equal to a crotchet and a 

alf. | 


line, always turned up at each extreme; ſerving to link 
ſuch articles as are to be-read together ; and uſed in ana- 
lytical tables, &c. for facilitating the diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions of any ſubject. X 
\  CRoTCHtTs are alſo marks or characters, ſerving to 
incloſe- a word or ſentence, which is diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, being generally in this form [(] or this (). 
. CROUP off a Horſe, in the manege, the extremity of 
the reins above the hips... | 
. CROUPADE, in the manege, a leap, in which the 
horſe pulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them up to his 
belly. Croupades differ From caprioles and balotades, in 
this, that in croupades the horſe does not Jerk, as he does 
in the other two airs... 0 E wa, iN 
CROW, or Carrton-Crow, in ornithology, the 
Engliſh name of a ſpecies of corvus, about the ſize of the 
largeſt tame pigeon, and all over of a fine- deep black 
colour, with large eyes and reflex briſtles at the noftrils. 
Roy/ton CRow, the Engliſh name of another ſpecies of 
corvus, with the body grey,” the head, throat, wings, 
and tail, black. . | 
CRow, in mechanics, a Kind of iron lever with a claw 
at one end, and a ſharp point at the other ; uſed for heay- 
ing or purchaſing great weights. | 
CROw's BILL, among ſurgeons, a kind of forceps for 
drawing bullets and other foreign bodies out of wounds. 
Crow's FEET, in the military art, machines of iron, 
having four points, each about three or four inches long, 
ſo made that whatever way they fall, there is ſtill a point 
up: they are thrown upon breaches or in paſſes where 
the enemy's cavalry are to march, proving very trouble- 
ſome by running into the horſe's ſeet and laming them. 
 CRow-Foor, in naval affairs, a certain complication 
of ropes that ſpread outward from a. block to hang the 
awnings by, of keep the top-ſails from getting againſt the 
edges of the tops. 


—— 


Crow's Foor, the Engliſh name of the ranunculus. 
See the article RANUnNCULUs, C 
CROW-STAVESs, the two upright pieces inſerted into 
the box of a plough, and bored with a number of holes, 
by means of which they ſupport a tranſverſe piece, called 
the pillow of the plough. See the articles PLovon and 
F e £23 OED 
CROWN, an ornament worn on the head by kings, 
ſovereign princes, and noblemen, as a mark of their dig 


nity. | 

The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill 
ſeen on medals, viz. a crown of laurel, a radial or ra- 
diating crowh, a crown adorned with pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet or cap, 
ſomething like the mortier. 

The Romans had alſo various kinds of crowns, which 
they diſtributed as rewards of military atchievements; as, 
I. The oyal crown, made of myrtle, and beſtowed upon 


triumph, called ovation. See the article OyaTon. 
2. The naval or roſtral crown, compoſed of a circle of 
gold, with ornaments repreſenting beaks of ſhips, and 
given to the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier 


corona navalis and roſtrata, to have been two diſtin& 
ſpecies, but they are generally thought to have been the 


the bones of the forehead, the ** ſphenoides, and 


ſame. 3. The crown, called in Latin, vallaris, or caſ- 
Os | trenſis, 


CRorchHά,, in printing, a ſort of ſtraight or*curved 


generals who were entitled to the honours of the leſſer 


who firſt boarded, an enemy's ſhip. Lipſius believes the 
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trenſis, à circle of gold raiſe with jewels or paliſades-z 
the reward of him who firft forced the enemy's intrench- 
ments. 4. The. mural crown, a circle of gold indented 
and embatteled ; given to him who firſt mounted the wall 
of a beſieged place, and there lodged a ſtandard. 5. The 


Civic crown, made of the branch of à green oak, and 


given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen: 6. The 


.triumphal crown, conſiſting at firſt of wreaths of laurel, 


but afterwards made of gold ; proper to ſuch generals as 
had the honour of a triumph. 7: The crown called 
obſidionalis, or graminea, made of graſs growing on 
the place; the teward of a general who had delivered a 


Roman army from a ſiege: 8. The crown of laurel, 


given by the Greeks to their athletz ; and by the Ro- 
mans to thoſe who” had negociated or confirmed a peace 
with an enemy: this was the leaſt honourable of all. 
We meet alſo with the corona aureay often beſtowed on 
ſoldiers, without any other additional term; the radial 
crown, given to princes at their tranflation among the 
gods ; athletic crowns, and crowns of laurel, deſtined to 
crown victors at the public games, poets, orators, &c. 
All theſe crowns were marks of nobility to the wearers ; 
and upon competitions with rivals for rank and dignitics, 
often determined the preference in their favour, See 
plate XLVII. fg. 1. 

Crown, in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſentation of 
that ornament, in the mantling of an armory, to expreſs 
the dignity of perſons. 725 

The Imperial Cow is a bonnet or tiara, with a ſemi- 
circle of gold, ſupporting a globe with a crofs at top. 
See plate XLVII. fig. 2. Ne. 1. | 

The Britih Cow is adorned with four croſſes, be- 
tween which there are four ſteurs de lis: it is eovered 


with four diadems, which meet at a little globe ſupport- 


ing a croſs, See fig. 2. Ne. 2. ; 
The French CRown is a circle of eight fleurs de 


lis, encompaſſed with fix diadems, bearing at top a 


double fleur de lis, which is the creſt of France. See 
. 2. Ne. 3. i : 'F 

The Spaniſh CRown is adorned with large indented 
leaves, and covered with diadems terminating in a globe, 
ſurmounted with a croſs. See fig. 2. Ne. 4- 7 

The crowns of almoſt all other kings are adorned with 
large leaves, bordered with four, fix, or eight diadems, 
and with a globe and croſs at top. 5 

The Papal Cxoww is compoſed of a tiara and a triple 
crown encompaſſing it, with two pendants like the 
biſhop's mitres. Theſe crowns repreſent the pretended 
triple capacity of the pope, as high prieſt, ſupreme judge, 
and ſole legiſlator of Chriſtians. See fig. 2. Ne. 5. 

An Electoral CRowx, or coronet, is a ſcarlet cap turn- 
ed up with ermine, and cloſed with a ſemicircle of gold, 
all covered with pearls, with a globe at top, ſurmounted 
with a golden croſs. See fig. 2. Ne. 6. 

CROWNS of the Britiſh Princes of the Blood 1. The prince 
of Wales's crown confiſts alternately of croſſes and fleurs de 
lis, with one arch, in the middle of which is a ball and 
croſs, as in the royal diadem 2. That of all the younger 
ſons and brotners of the king, conſiſts likewiſe of croſies 
and fl-urs de lis alternately, but without any arch, or 
being ſurmounted with a globe and croſs at top. 3. 1 bat 
of the other princes of the blood conſiſts alternately 
of croſſes and leaves like thoſe in the coronet of dukes, 
Kc. See fig. 3. 

Crowns of Noblemen are a duke's, compoſed of leaves 
of ſmallage, or parſley: that of a marquis, of flowers and 
pearls placed alternately: an earl has no flowers about 


the circle, like the duke and marquis, but only points 


riſing, and a pearl on every one of them: a viſcount has 
neither flowers nor points raiſed above the circle, like 
the other ſuperior degrees, but only pearls placed on the 
circle itſelf without any limited number: a baron has 
only ſix pearls on the Fon border, not raiſed, to diſtin- 
guiſh him from the 
ed, to ſhew he is inferior to the viſcount. See fig. 4. 
Crown, in commerce, a general name for coins both 
foreign and domeſtic, which are of, or very near, the 
value of five ſhillings ſterling. See Coin. 
_ Crown, in architecture, denotes. the uppermoſt mem- 
per of the corniche, called alſo corona, and larmier. See 
the articles Cox oA and LARMIER | 


s; and the number of them limit- 


| abe dne cafe Ve -+ hame given dee candy. 


breadth by the length of the middle periphery; 


C R U 


See the article Corona. . | 
CRowN, in geometry, is a plane ring included be. 

tween two conceatric perimeters, and is genes 
the motion of ſome part of a right line round. a by 
the ſaid nes aß part not being contiguous to the cen 
The area of a crown will be ha by multigl — * 
. 


lations, the one call realis, the other mexidiqnali 


ries of terms in arithmetic progreſſion being nx DE ha 
is, che ſum of the firſt and laſt multiplied by half the 
number, of terms, the middle element muſt be . 


wherefore that multiplied by the breadth x 
the two terms, will = . h e N 
ROWN of Colours, certain coloured rings whi 
halos appear about the body of the ſun 21 9 4 
the colours of the rain- bow, and at a leſs diſtance than 
the common halos. Theſe crowns Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſhews to be made by the ſun's ſhining in a fine day, or 
the moon in a clear night, through a thin. cloud gf 
globules of water or hail, all of the lame bigneſs, And 
according as the globules are bigger or leſſer, the diamg- 


| ters of theſe crowns will be larger or ſmaller; and the 


more equal theſe globules ate to one another, the more 
crowns of colours will appear, and the colours will be 
. more lively. | . 
ROWN-QFFICE, an office that belongs to the Kini 
| bench-court, of which the bn, gh or 1 
is commomy maſter, In this office, the attorngy- 
neral and elerk of the crown ſeverally exhibit jnforma- 
tions for crimes and miſdemeangrs at common law, ag in 
the caſe of batteries, conſpiracies, libelling, &cg. on 
which the offender is liable to pay a fine to \ 4 king, 

CrRown-GLass denotes the fineſt fort of — * 
glaſs. See the article Gz as, | Try? vo 

Crown-Posr, in architecture, a poſt which in ſome 
buildings ſtands upright in the middle between two prin- 
cipal rafters, and from it there go ſtruts or braces to the 
middle of each rafter, It is ſometimes called a king's 
piece, or joggle piece. ; X | 

CkOWN-WREEL VA Mateb, the upper wheel next 
the ballance, which by its motion drives the ballance, 
and in royal pendulums is called the ſwing-wheel. 

own-Worx, in fortification, an out-work having 
a very large gorge, generally the length of the curtin 
of the place, and two long fides terminating towards the 
held in two demi-baſtions, each of which is joined 
2 particular curtin to a whole baſtion, which is the head 
of the work. The crown-work is intended to incloſe 
a riſing ground, or to cover the head of a retrenchment. 

CROWNING, in architecture, is underſtood of any 
thing that finiſhes a decaration. Thus a corniche, a 
pediment, acroteria, are called crownings. 

CROWNINS C, in naval affairs, the fnifhing part of 2 
knot made by the ends of the different ſtrands of a rope, 
being artfully inter: wiſted amongſt each other to keepthe 
end faſt in ſome place aſſigned for it. | 

CRUCIBLE, a chemical veſſel made of earth, and ſo 
tempered and baked as to endure the greateſt heat. 
They are uſed to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 
ores, &c. 88 
| The figure of a crucible is commonly that of an ob- 
tuſe conoid, with its baſe at the top, and obtuſe apex at 
the bottom; whence this conical figure may be varied, 
till it comes to the hollow ſegment of a ſphere. It is 3 
rule that the lower and wider they are made, the more 
ealily the volatile matter flies from the fixed, and that the 
fire is applied to more of the ſurface, both of the 
12 ſubject aud its. fixed part. See plate XXXIX. 

9 
CRUCIFIX, a croſs upon which the body of Chriſt is 
faſtened in effigy, uſed by the Roman cathalics to excite 
in their minds a ſtrong idea of our Saviour's paſſion. _ 

CRUCIFORM, in general, ſomething diſpoſed. crofs- 
wiſe ; but more eſpecially uſed by botaniſts, for flowe!s 
conſiſting of four petals diſpoſed in the form of a crols: 
ſuch are the flowers of cabbage, rocket, wall- flower, &c- 
See FLOWER. IJ ES. = 5 
| From this ſtructuxe of the flower, Tournefort has de. 
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nominated one of his claſſes of plants cruciformes ; com- 
rehending all plants with cruciform flowers, called by 
Linnæus tetradynamia. 33 | 
CRUCIS ExetrRIMENTUM. See the article Expe- 
RIMENTUM CRUCIS, | "a 

CRUDE, an epithet given to 8 has not 

paſſed the fire, or had a proper degree of coction. 

CRUDITY, among phyſicians, is applied to undi- 

eſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach ; to humours in the body 

which are unconcocted, and not prepared for expulſion ; 
and to the excrements. There are two remarkable cru- 
dities in the ſtomach, the acid and nidoroſe. The firſt is 
when the aliments turn into a fixed acid liquamen more 
or leſs viſcid, being not ſufficiently attenuated and vola- 
tilized, which is the origin of chronical diſeaſes. An 
acid crudity diſcovers itſelf by the heart-burn, by aci, 

eructations in abundance, and by coſtiveneſs, It is cor- 
reted by abſorbent and alcaline medicines, by volatile 
aromatics, &c. after which cathartics may be given; for 
if this method be not obſerved, purging l will 
not make their proper evacuations, but only cauſe grip- 
ings and ſpaſms in the bowels. A nidoroſe crudity is 
when the aliments are ſo far corrupted, that they are 
turned into a putrilaginous liquamen of a very unſavory 
taſte and ſmell, which is called. a nidor. It 1s attended 
with fetid eructations ſomething like the ſmell of fried 
eggs, or ſtinking fiſh; and very often with the heart- 
burn, and a ſort of nauſea riſing into the mouth from the 
ſtomach. With relation to the cure, an emetic ſhould be 
given, cr at leaſt the body gently purged with rhubarb 
and tamarinds, after which acidulated juleps are good. 

'The crudity of the humours or morbific matter in a 
diſeaſe, is diſcovered chiefly from a fault in the quantity 
or quality of the circulating as well as the ſecreted 
humours, as of ſweat, mucus, ſaliva, urine, pus, blood, 
&c. 

CRUOR, among anatomiſts, ſometimes ſignifies the 
blood in general; ſometimes only the venous blood; and 
ſometimes extravaſated, or coagulated blood. RE 

CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks of a horſe, 


* =] } 


the rump; alſo a thong of leather put under a horſe's | 


tail, and drawn up by thongs to the buckle behind the 
ſaddle, ſo as to keep him from caſting the ſaddle for- 
wards on his neck. 

CRURA CIIroRIDIS, in anatomy, two legs of the 
clitoris; which run from the oſſa pubis, and are three 


times as long as the clitoris in its natural ſtate, See the | 


article CL1TOR1s. 

CRURA Mepvultz OrLoncaTzE, the two largeſt 
legs or roots of the medulla oblongata, which proceed 
from the cerebrum. 

CRURAUS, or CRurevus MuscuLus, in anatomy, 
a fleſhy maſs, covering almoſt all the foreſide of the os 
femoris, between the two vaſti, which likewiſe cover the 
edges of this muſcle on each fide. It is fixed to the fore- 
fide of the os femoris, from the anterior ſurface of the 
＋ trochanter, down to the loweſt quarter of the bone, 

y fibres which run down ſucceſſively over each other, 
between the two vaſti; and are partly united to theſe two 
_—_— ſo that they do not ſeem to form a diſtin muſ- 
cle. 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the artery 
which conveys the blood to the crura, or legs, and to the 
vein by which this blood returns towards the heart, The 
crural artery ſprings from the external branch of the iliac 
artery, upon which it lies, and is divided into two parts, 
the external and internal: the external is ſmaller, and is 
diſtributed throughout the exterior part of the thigh; the 
internal is larger, and forms the popliteæ, the ſurales, 
and the tibial arteries, and is afterwards, from the extre- 
mities of theſe, divided into a multitude of branches, to 
which anatomiſts have given no name, in the foot. The 
crural vein, which runs to the feet, and the internal 

ranch of which, towards the internal malleolus, is called 
the ſaphæna; and its external about the knee, poplitæa; 
in the intermediate part of the leg is called ſuralis; and 
2 the great toe of each foot, the cephalic vein of the 

CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the body contain- 
ed between the buttocks and the toes; it is divided into 


* Sigh, leg, and foot, See THIGH, LEO, and Foor. 


| 


TAY 
CRUSCà, an Italian term ſignifying bran, is in uſe 
amongſt us to denote that celebrated academy called Della 
Cruſca, eſtabliſhed at Florence, for purifying and perſect- 
ing the Tuſcan language. | 
, CRUSTA V1LLosa, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, 
or coat, of the ſtomach. See the article Srou Ack. 
CRUSTA LACTEA, in medicine, the ſame with achor, 

being ſcabby eruptions with which the heads of children 
are often troubled, See the article Achon. 

_ CRUSTACEOUS, an appellation given to animals 
covered with ſhells made up of ſeveral pieces, in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe conſiſting of a ſingle piece: the for- 
mer are known, among authors, by the name of mala- 
coſtraca; and the latter, by that of teſtaceous. See 
the articles MALACOSTRACA and TESsTAcEOus. 

. CRUZADO, the ſame with croiſade. See the article 
Crorsape. on: Pg 
_ Cavzapo, in commerce, a Portugueſe coin; ſtruck 
under Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, at the time 


when pope Calixtus ſent thither the bull for a croiſade - 


againſt the infidels. 
CRYMO DES, among phyſicians, a kind of fever at- 
tended with a ſhivering cold and inflammation of the in- 
ternal parts of the body. See the article FEVER. 
CRYPTOGAMIA, xpur7oyamia, one of Linnæus's 
claſſes of plants, the organs of fructification of which is 
either concealed within the fruit itſelf, or ſo minute as to 
* obſervation. 


To this genus helong the moſſes, muſhrooms, ferns, 
liver-worts, &c. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing in cipher, or 
wa ſympathetic ink, See the articles CiPHER and 

NX. a 

CRYSTAL, xpurarnr®, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a very large claſs of foſſils; hard, pellucid, and na- 
turally * ; of regularly angular figures, compoſ- 
ed of ſimple, not filamentous plates; not flexible nor ela- 
ſtic, giving fire with ſteel; not fermenting in acid men- 
ſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. 

The orders of pure cryſtal are three; the firſt is per- 
ſect columnar cryſtals, with double pyramids, compoſed 
of eighteen planes, in an hexangular column, terminated 
by an hexangular pyramid at each end: the ſecond order 
is that of perfect cryſtals, with double pyramids, without 
a column, compoſed either of twelve or of ſixteen planes, 
in two hexangular pyramids, joined cloſely, baſe to baſe, 
without the intervention of any column : the third order 
is that of imperfect cryſtals, with ſingle pyramids, com- 
poſed either of twelve or ten planes, in an hexangular or 
pentangular column, affixed irregularly, at one end, to 
ſome ſolid body, and terminated, at the other, by an 
hexangular or pentangular pyramid. 

Theſe are all the general forms into which cryſtal, 
when pure, is found concreted : but under theſe there 
are almoſt infinite varieties in the number of angles, and 
the length, thickneſs, and other accidents of the columns 
and pyramids. 

When cryſtal is blended with metalline particles at 
the time of its formation, it aſſumes a variety of figures 
wholly different from theſe, conſtituting a fourth order, 
under the name of metalline cryſtals : when that metal is 
lead, the cryſtal aſſumes the form of a cube ; when it is 
tin, of a quadrilateral pyramid, with a broad baſe; when 
iron, the cryſtal is found concreted in rhomboida] cry- 
ſtals : theſe cryſtals are very common about mines; but 
the common ſpars, which are liable to be influenced in 
the ſame manner by the metals, and to appear in the very 
ſame form, are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
them, 

CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a faCtitious body, caſt in 
glaſs-houſes, called cryſtal-glaſs; being, in fact, no 
more than glaſs carried, in the compoſition and ma- 
nufactute, to a greater perfection than the common 


glaſs. 


CRYSTALS, in chemiſtry, ſalts or other matters ſhot, 
or congealed, in the manner of cryſtal. 

CRYSTALS of Silver, or Lunar Cry/lals, are ſilver re- 
duced into the form of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpi- 
rit of nitre. Theſe cryſtals are like the ſolutions of 
an immediate cauſtic ; they burn the ſkin on the ſlighteſt 


| touch, 
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CRYSTALLI, among phyſicians, eruptions about | may be again eyaporated, or dry ſalts may be added 


the ſize of a lupin, white and tranſparent, which ſome- 
times break out all over the body. i 

CRYSTALLINE, in general, ſomething compoſed 
of, or reſembling cryſtal. See the article CRYSTAL. 

CrysSTALLINE HEAVENS, in ancient aſtronomy, two 
ſpheres, imagined between the primum mobile and the 
firmament, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes the 
heavens ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of a ſingle motion. 
See the article PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. ; 

CrysTALLINE HUMOUR, in anatomy, a thick, com- 

act humour, in form of a flattiſh convex lens, ſituated in 
the middle of the eye, ſerving to make that refraction of 
the rays of light, neceſſary to make them meet in the re- 
tina, and form an image thereon, whereby viſion may be 
performed. 

It is included by the aſſiſtance of an py frag. fine 
tunic in the fovea of the vitreous humour, and is ſuſpend- 
ed by means of the ciliar ligament, between the aqueous 
and vitreous humour, immediately behind the pupil ; in 
this place it hangs free, and is moveable by means of the 
ligament juſt mentioned. It is compoſed of a multitude 
of lamellæ, like the coats of an onion ; and therefore alſo 
pellucid and vaſculous. There is alſo a ſmall quantity 
of the aqueous humour contained within or under its 
coat. See the article EYE. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, the reducing 
ſalts to their proper ſpecific or cryſtalline form; fo called 
from their reſembling cryſtals. 

In order to underſtand this definition, it is neceſſary 
previouſly to know, that it is a property -of all kinds of 
ſalts, when diſſolved in ſuch a quantity of water as is not 
ſufficient to keep them in that ſtate, and prevent their 
coaleſcence, to form themſelves into ſimilar figures of a 
peculiar kind, each according to its ſpecies ; and theſe 
having, in ſeveral inſtances, the exact reſemblance of 
cryſtals, gave occaſion to their borrowing that 
name, 

Saturation is effeQed by the difference of the quantities 
of ſalts which hot and cold water will diſſolve. 

The intentional end of cryſtallization is to- render the 
ſalts pure - and diſtinguiſhable, as well by freeing them 
from feculencies, and giving them their proper form, as 
by ſeparating each kind from every other with which it 
may happen to be mixed. This it effectuates completely, 
if well executed; and it is attended with this particular 
advantage, that in this ſtate the ſpecies of any ſalt may 
certainly be diſtinguiſhed, in general, by the appearance 
only. 

The manner of performing it is, to make a ſaturate ſo- 
lution of the ſalts in boiling water, either by adding the 
ſalts, if dry, to the water; or by evaporating the re- 
dundant water, if they were before diflolved, and then 
putting the ſolution into a proper veſlel, and ſuffering it 
to reſt in a cool place till the cryſtals are formed, This 
is perfected in a longer or ſhorter time, according to the 
degree of heat or cold of the weather. It is, nevertheleſs, 
always beſt not to be too haſty in taking out the cryſtals ; 
for there will be ſome continuance of their increaſe for a 
conſiderable length of time; and the quantity, therefore, 
obtained by each operation proportionably greater. When 
the full quantity of cryſtals is formed, the remaining ſolu- 


tion, called, in this caſe, the mothers, is to be poured off, | 


and what the cryſtals retain muſt be drained from them ; 
which may be beſt done by putting them into-an earthen 
calendar, on a ſheet of blteving paper. After they are 
thus freed from all the fluid which will drain from them, 


they muſt be ſpread on a clean board or table to dry; 


but great care muſt be taken that no duſt or ſulphureous 
ſteam be ſuffered to approach them : for the ſlighteſt cir- 
cumſtance of that kind will deprave their colour ; on 


which, though not their efficacy, theit commercial value | 


greatly depends. | 

In refining ſalt-petre, which is done by cryſtallization, 
where the quantity is great, large iron or copper plates, 
placed obliquely over a gentle fire, are made uſe of to 
dry the ſalts with more expedition; but the quantities 
demanded for the purpoſes of pharmacy may, with little 
trouble, be diſpatched by the common method. 

The cryſtals being thus taken from the mothers, they 


them, whilſt boiling, till a ſaturation of the hot alu 
is again produced; and on their being treated ag 
a ſecond quantity of cryſtals will be obtained. By the 
ſame method repeated, nearly the whole quantity of falts 
may be converted into cryſtals ; and the ſmall i 
may be either kept to be added to ſome future, q 
ty, or the ſalts recovered in a dry ftate by eyapor,. 
tion, | | 
This is all that is neceſſary when the ſalts are pure. 
but if they are mixed with any heterogeneous matter, 
feculencies, it is requiſite, that, before the ſolution is ſet 
to ſhoot, filtration ſhould be uſed. 
When it is neceſſary to filter nitre, ſal ammoniae, ang 
ſuch other ſalts as water will diſſolve in a large propor, 
tion, it is proper that the quantity of ſalts ſhould be 
conſiderably leſs than the whole of what the boiling 
water could diflolve : for if the ſolution be then ſaturate, 
the ſalts are apt, as it cools in the filter, to ſhoot th 
and choak it in ſuch a manner as is extremely trouble- 
ſome; which is entirely avoided when the quantity of 
water 1s increaſed to the proper degree. 

In cryſtallizing larger quantities of ſalts, ſticks are 
m_ put croſs the veſſel, on which the ſalts formin 
are taken out in a more perfect figure, and leſs trouh| 
than when they adhere in thicker concretions to the ſides 
and bottom of the veſſels. | 

There is no particular form neceſſary for the veſſels 
which are employed in cryſtallization, provided they be 
ſuch that the cryſtals may be commodiouſly taken out, 
But it is very proper to have regard to the ſubſtance of 
which they are made, as well in reſpect of thoſe uſed for 
the ſolution, as thoſe for the cryſtallization ; otherwiſe 3 
corroſion of the veſlel, and conſequent depravation of the 
ſalts, or an unneceſſary waſte thereof, will frequently 
happen. For Glauber's ſalts, vitriolate tartar, ' ſea-ſalt, 
nitre, and green vitriol, provided they contain no redun- 
dant acid, iron may be uſed for their ſolution ; but the 
cryſtallization ſhould be made in glaſs receivers, with 
wide necks, wood being liable to giye the ſalts a brown 
hue : ſal ammoniac, regenerate tartar, and the falts of 
metals, alſo require to be diſſolved in glaſs. Copper veſſels 
ſhould be always rejected; but earthen ones may, in de- 
fault of others, be uſed for both purpoſes, eſpecially 
where the coſt of the ſalt is inconſiderable; though a 
waſte always follows their uſe in conſequence of their 
imbibing the ſolution, and ſuffering an exhalation of it 
on their external ſurface, where ſalts are found in a quan- 
tity proportional to the heat, or the time which the ſolu- 
tion is ſuffered to ſtand in the veſſel. 

CRYSTAELOIDES, the cryſtalline tunic of the 
eye; a fine membrane containing the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, 

CUB, a bear's whelp. Among hunters, a fox and 
marten of the firſt year, are called cubs. 

CUBATURE of a Solid, in geometry, the meaſuring 
= ſpace contained in it; or finding the ſolid contents 
Or It, | 
CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body conſiſting of fix 
equal ſquare ſides. | 

The ſolidity of any cube is found by multiplying the 
ſuperficial area of one of the ſides by the height. | 

Cuseg, or Curic NUMBER, in arithmetic, is that 
number which is produced by multiplying any number 
by itſelf, and then again the product by that number; a5 
27 is a cubic number, ſince 3 multiplying 3 produces gz 
and again, 3 multiplying ꝙ produces 27. | 

The difference of two cube numbers, whoſe roots differ 
by unity, is equal to the aggregate of the ſquare of the 
root of the greater, double the ſquare of the leſs, and the 
leſs root. 

Cupx, or Cynic Quantity, in algebra, the third power 
in a ſeries of geometrical proportionals continued; as as 
the root, a a the ſquare, and 2a a- the cube. All cubic 
numbers may be ranged into the form of cubes; as 8 or 
27, Whoſe. ſides are 2 and 3, and their baſes 4 and 93 
whence it appears, that every true cubic number, pro- 
duced from a binomial root, conſiſts of theſe” parts, vis 
The cubes of the greater and leſſer parts of the root, and 
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of three times the ſquare of the greater part ilfe 
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be leſſer, and of three times the ſquare of the lefſer mul- | 


tiplied by the greater, as, 


a+b 3 2 
770 + 1715 1355 3r+b=n; then our equation will become” > 74 
a —_— — 
— =" 5 ; * + n 
a+ 3aab + Zabb+6b 1 128 N . 
* hence it is eaſy to underſtand both the compoſi- = == er e 24.. from whence, by 
tion of any cubic number, and the reaſon of the method 6 $4 nm wes 


for extracting the cube root out of any member given. 
See the following article, I : 
Cues-RooT of any Number, or Quantity, is ſuch a num- 


CU C 
de- 35 „ abreee 


7 3r+b 


+ br*+2bre + 324 cr + 


nto—; 


compleating the ſquare; &c. we get e g, = 


ber or quantit which, if — 1 1 into itſelf, and then a | : 
in the product thence ariſing by that number or quan- | E But if the ſecond 1 
dry, being the cube- root, this 25 product ſhall be equal 2n—25 e ſecond power of e be rejected, 


to the number or quantity whereof it is the cube- root; 
as 2 is the cube · rout of 8; becauſe two times 2 is 4, and 
two times 4 is 8; and a+b is the cube · root of a* + 3aab 
+ 3abb+Þ. 2212 agg | 

CUBEBS, ubebe, dried berries, greatly reſembling 
pepper, but furniſhed each with a ſlender ſtalk, whence 
they are called by ſome, piper caudatum. They are the 
fruit of an Eaſt- Indian tree, of which we have no parti- 
cular account, ſaid to reſemble the apple-tree, and to pro- 
duce its berries in cluſters, 


Cubebs are a warm ſpice; of a pleaſant ſmell; and | 


moderately pungent taſte, Their heat and pungency are 
weaker than thoſe of pepper, but of the ſame kind ; and 
reſide, like thoſe of that ſpice, not in the volatile, but in 
the more fixed matter, Ih diftillation with water, they 
yield a quantity of a ponderous eſſential oil, of an agreea- 
ble and moderately ſtrong ſmell, but in taſte mild: the 


remaining decoction, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an | 9 


extract, retains a conſiderable ſhare of the warmth and 
pungency of the cubebs. An extract made with rectified 
ſpirit, poſſeſſes the whole of their flavour in perfection; 
for even the odorous principle does not exhale or diſtil 
with this menſtruum : the taſte of this extract is very hot 
and pungent, though not near ſo. much fo as that of the 
ſpirituous extract of pepper. n 
CUBIC Eęuatien, in algebra, is an equation whoſe 
higheſt power conſiſts of three dimenſions; as x* = a* — 
Þ, or & +fx*—abx= mmn + per, &c. All cubic equa- 
tions have three roots, either all real, or one real, and 
two impoſhble. | | 13 001 
To ſhew the geneſis of a cubic equation, let x=a, 
x=b, x=c, then x—a=0, -E O and x- cg o; by the 
continual multiplication of theſe reſiduals we ſhall have 
—4 ab 
x —bx*+acx—-abc=0. Put a+b+c=m, ab+ ac+bc. 
—C be | 
=", and abc=p, then x* m + nx —p=0 ; here, ac- 
cording as m, u, and p, are poſitive, or negative, the roots 
of the propoſed equation will be either real or imagi- 
nary. | | 
The cubic equation & Ax +7 x—-6=0, has only one 


real root, which is 2, and two impoſlible ones, 14 =D 


and t —/—2) But to find theſe impoſſible or imagi- 
nary roots, by having the real one given, divide x*— 4 * 
+7 x=6=0 by x—2, the quotient & - 2 x + 3 muſt 
certainly be equal to nothing; whence we have x*—2 x 
=—3. By compleating the ſquare and proper reductio 
x becomes 14 V2 or 1 = 2. Now any of theſe, 
2, 1+ =23,) 1, —2 being writ in the equation for 
*, will make all its terms deſtroy one another; but 
I1+V/ —2)and 1—v z, are impoſſible numbers, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſe the extraction of the ſquare root out 
of the negative number — 2. In the ſame manner, if 


*Das, beſides x being equal to a, there are two other 


nd - 
then rr 


Cusic Hyperbola is a figure defined by the equation 
xy" , having two aſymptotes, and conſiſting of two 
hyperbolas lying in the adjoining angles of the aſymp- 
totes, and not in the oppoſite 4. by ike the Apollonian 
hyperbola, being otherwiſe called by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
in his Enumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis, an hyperboliſ- 

mus of a parabola ; and is the ſixty- fiſth ſpecies of his 
lines, according to him. 

Cop Parabola. See PARABOLA. 
CUBIT, in the menſuration of the ancients, a long 
meaſure, equal to the length of a man's arm, from the 
elbow to the tip of the fingers. WP 

Dr, Arbuthnot makes the Engliſh cubit equal to eigh- 
teen inches; the Roman cubit equal to 1 foot, 5,405 
inches; and the cubit of the Scripture equal to 1 foot, 
e 
COBTTÆOUs, in anatomy, the name of two muſcles ; 
the one called cubitæus externus, being the firſt of the 
exten ſor muſcles of the fingers, ariſes Fom the external 
extuberance of the humerus, and paſſing its tendon under 
the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone 


— — 


_— _ 


is the cubitæus internus, which ariſeth from the internal 
extuberance of the humerus, and upper part of the ulna, 
upon which it runs all along, till it paſſes under the liga- 
mentum annulare, and is inſerted, by a ſtrong and ſhort 
tendon, into the fourth of the firſt order of the carpus. 
1 CUBITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching 
from the elbow to the wriſt, otherwiſe called the ulna, 
The cubitus, for the ſake of the more eaſy and varied 
motion, is compoſed of a binary number of bones, called 
the cubitus, or ulna, and the radius. The ſituation of 
the ulna is interior, its length is greater than that of the 
radius, and has a motion of flexion and extenſion, 
| , CUBOIDES, or Os Cono1pes, in anatomy, the ſe- 
venth bone of the foot, ſo called from its reſcmbling a 
cube. It is ſituated in the external ſide of the tarſus, 
where it receives the outer bone of the metatarſus, and is 
articulated with the neighbouring bones. Fi 
CUCEOO, in ornitboloy, the Engliſh name of a 
well known bird, called by zoologiſts, cuculus, See Cu- 
CULUS, | 
|  Cucx00-FLower, in botany, a name ſometimes 
| Ira. 4 plant, more generally called cardamine, or lady's 
þ OC "7 : 


n,  Cycxoo-Seir, the ſame with froth-ſpit. See the ar- 


ticle FRoTH-Se1T, 

CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ſca- 
| pula, otherwiſe called trapezius : it ariſes from the os 
occipitis, the ſpinoſe apophyſes of the neck, and of the 
ſeventh and eighth of the back. Its termination is at the 
ſpine of the ſcapula. Ir has the power of ſeveral very 
different motions ; the different courſe of its ſeveral fi- 
bres enabling it, as they act differently, to move the ſca- 
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of the metacarpus that fuſtains the little finger: the other 
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values thereof, viz, a x £+ / —2,Y and a * -N | | | 

A general ſolution of Cubic Equations. Let it be re- VA f COWnWa0s, a 5 
quired to find the value of x in the equation x*+bx*+ | ,. = » Fe cuckoo, In ornithology, 2 genus of 
4 f . | | bir, of ** N Be bier: 8 5 of 1 1 

5 | ; 2 are theſe: the beak is ſmooth; the noſtrils are a little 

Put r+e=x, then FER 7 + WEE 4 Fair, prominent; the tongue is entire, and ſagittated; the 
the +cr+cemm, make e , then toes are four in number, two before and two behind. 
37 +6 | The common cuckoo is a bird of conſiderable beauty, 
; gag which breeds with us, but does not remain all the 
; therefore-r* + 37r* e+ 37 ef year. 
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Its head, neck, and back, are of a hoary colour, with | 


fome dark grey feathers ; the wings are of a browniſh 
black, the throat of an undulated fleſh colour, and the 
belly whitiſh, The colour of the female differs but very 
little from that of the male. 

CUCUMBER, Cucumis, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe charaQers are the following : 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one ſingle leaf, which is 
bell-ſhaped and expanded towards the top, and cut into 
many ſegments ; of which ſome are male or barren, hav- 
ing no embryo, but only a large ſtyle in the middle, 
which is charged with the farina: others are female or 
fruitful, being faſtened to an embryo, which is after- 
wards changed into a _ fruit, for the moſt part ob- 
long and turbinated, which is divided into three or four 
cells incloſing many oblong ſeeds. ; 

To raiſe cucumbers, you muſt provide in January a 
quantity of new horſe-dung, with the litter mixed to- 
gether, in proportion to the number of plants you in- 
tend to raiſe, which, if for a private family, two Toads 
will be full enough. This ſhould be thrown into an heap, 
mixing 2 few ſea coal aſhes therewith ; in about four or 
five days after, the dung will begin to heat, at which 
tine you may draw a little part of the heap on the out- 
fide flat, laying thereon a little good earth, about two 
inches thick; this you ſhould cover with a bell-glaſs, 
laying a litde dry litter thereon ; and in a day or two 
after, when you perceive the earth to be warm, you muſt 
put your ſeeds therein, covering them about a quarter of 
an inch with the ſame earth; then put the glaſs on 
again: and alſo at night, or in bad weather, obſerve to 
cover the glaſs with dry litter or mats, &c. and in three 
or four days time, if the dung be in a good temper of 
heat, the plants will appear above-ground ; which when 

ou firſt obſerve, you muſt immediately with the adjoining 
4 of dung make a bed for one fingle light, being care- 
ful not to take the dung away too cloſe to the bell-glaſs, 
dut obſerving to lay a little dung round about it, as alſo 
to keep it covered, that the young plants may not receive 
a check thereby. This hot-bed will require to be three 
feet thick in dung at leaſt, which, in the making, ſhould 
de carefully mixed, and' beat pretty cloſe with the fork, 
to prevent the heat from being too ſudden and violent : 
then lay ſome freſh earth upon the dung, about three 
inches thick, levelling it very even; and put on the 
frame, covering it over in the night, or in bad weather, 
with a mat, &c. as before, in order to excite a heat in 
the bed ; and as ſoon as you perceive the bed tobe in a 
good condition of heat, you ſhould prick your young 
plants thereon, at about two inches diftance each way, 
obſerving to put them into the earth almoſt up to their 
ſeed leaves. 

If the bed is of a good temper of heat, your plants 
will take root in leſs than twenty-four hours; after which 
time you muſt be careful to let in a little air, at ſuch 
times when the weather will permit, as alſo to turn the 

laſs upſide-down every day to dry. You mult likewiſe 
be very cautious in giving water to the plants, while 

oung, and whenever this is done, it ſhould be ſparing- 
4 and the water ſhould be placed either in the heap of 
dung, or in ſome other warm place, for ſome time be- 
fore it is uſed, fo as to be nearly of a temperature for 
warmth with the incloſed air of the hot-bed ; and, as the 
plants advance in height, you ſhould have a little dr: 
lifted earth always ready to earth up their ſhanks, whic 
will greatly ſtrengthen them. | 

Theſe directions, if carefully attended to, will be ſuf- 
ficient for raiſing the plants in the firſt bed: you muſt 
therefore, when you perceive the third or rough leaf be- 

in to appear, prepare another heap of freſh dung, which 
mould be mixed with aſhes, as was before ditected: this 
fhould be in quantity according to the number of holes 
you intend to make. The common allowance for ridging 
out the earlieſt plants is, one load to each light or hole, 
ſo that the bed will be near three feet in dung ; but for 
ſuch as are not ridged out till March, two loads of dung 
will be ſufficient for three holes; for there is. not the 
leaft advantage to be gained in'making theſe beds fo thick 
with dung as ſome 'perſons do: their crops are ſeldom 
better, if ſo good, as thoſe whnch*are of a moderate ſub- 


ſtance ; nor are they forwa rder, and the fruit is rately 6 
fair; nor do the vines continue ſo long in health, © 
In four or five days time your bed will be in fit orde 
to receive your plants; of which you may eaſily jud 
pulling out one of the ſticks which was put in the A, 
of the holes, and feeling the lower part of it, which will 
ſatisfy you what condition your bed is in: then you 
ſtir up the earth in the middle of the hole with your 
hand, and making as it were a kind of baſon. Intdeach 
of theſe holes you muſt plant four plants; in doing of 
which, obſerve to make the holes a little ſlanting to- 
wards the middle of the baſon, eſpecially if your plant 
are long ſhanked: this is intended to — the roots of 
the plants as far as poſſible from the dung; to which, is 
they approach too near, the lower part of their roots is 
ſubject to be burned off: then: ſettle the earth gently to 
each plant, and, if the earth is dry, it will be Proper to 
give them a little water, which ould be warmed tothe 
temper of the bed, as was before directed ; and, if the 
| ſun ſhould appear in the middle of the day, they ſhould 
be ſhaded therefrom with mats until the plants haye 
taken root, which will be in two or three days; after 
which, you muſt let them enjoy as much of the ſun a; 
poſſible, obſerving to turn the light in the day-time to 
dry, as alſo to give a little freſh air, whenever the we. 
ther will permit. | 1 5. 

When your vines are ſpread, fo as to cover the hot. 
bed, it will be of great ſervice, when you water them, to 
ſprinkle them all over gently, fo as not to hurt the leaves; 
but obſerve to do this not at a time when the ſun is very 
hot. The watering of the beds all over will be of greit 
ſervice, by giving nouriſhment to thoſe roots, which by 
this time will have extended themſelves all over the bed: 
and if the warmth of the bed ſhould now decline, it will 
be of great ſervice to add a lining of freſh dung round 
the ſides of the beds, to give a new heat to them: for, 
as the nights are often very cold at this ſeaſon, where the 
beds have not a kindly warmth left in them, the fruit wil 
frequently drop off the vines, when grown to the ſize of 
the little finger : and if upon this lining-of dung there 
is a thickneſs of ſtrong earth laid for the roots of the 
plants to. run into, it will greatly ſtrengthen them, and 
continue the plants in vigour a much longer time than 
they otherwiſe will do; for the roots of theſe plants ex- 
tend to a great diſtance when. they have room, which 
they cannot have in a bed not more than five feet wide; 
ſo that, when they have no greater extent for their roots, 
the plants will not continue in vigour above five or ſu 
weeks, which, if they have a depth and extent of earth, 
will continue three months in bearing; ſo that, where 
there are ſeveral beds made near each other, it will be 
the beſt way to fill up the bottom of the alleys between 
them with warm dung, and cover that with a prope! 
thickneſs of earth, ſo as to. raiſe them to the level d 
the beds. | 

Wild CucumBER, Cucumis, a warty, hairy, ſomewhat 
oval fruit, not above two inches in length: the frult, 
when ripe, burſts on being touched, and throws out wit 
violence its whitiſh juice and its black ſeeds, It is ſown 
annually, as all the preceding, in gardens. 

All the parts of the wild cucumber are ſtrongly purgi- 
tive: the fruit appears to be ſomewhat more ſo than the 
root, and this than the leaves. The juice that iſſue 
ſpontaneouſly,, or by the very light preſſure, on ſlitting tht 
fruit when almoſt ripe; has an unpleaſant ſmell, and 
very durable nauſeous bitter taſte : on ſtanding for a fes 
hours, it parts into a thick matter, which ſettles to tif 
bottom, and a thin watery fluid, which floats above; thi 
laſt may be commodiouſly drained off, after the clear? 
part is decanted, by means of ftripes of woollen cloth d 
ſkains of cotton laid over the ſides of the veſſel. Ide 
thick fecula, dried in the ſun or any other gentle heat, l 
a very ſtrong irritating, but flow cathartic ; and often 
operates likewiſe upwards. It remarkably raiſes the 
pulſe, and ſeems to kindle a degree of fever for a time. 
its uſe therefore is in cold indolent phlegmatic caſes; 
particularly in dropſies, in which it has ſometimes bee! 
given with ſucceſs after medicines of a_ milder kind ha 
proved ineffectual. Two or three grains are in gene 


- 


a ſufficient doſe: in ſome caſes this quantity has aQte : 
_= | violent!) : 


f ia others; five grains have procured plentiful 

— 4 uncalnt or diſturbance to 
conſtitutio n. 

CUCURBIT, in chemiſtry, an earthen or gab veſ- 
ſel, ſo called from its reſemblance to a gourd, ariſing 
gradually from a wide bottom, and terminating in a nar- 
This inflrument is of great uſe in chemical diſtilla- 
tions, digeſtions, and ſublimations. The more the 
wideneſs of the bottom, at its largeſt part, ſurpaſſes the 
narrowneſs of the neck, and the narrower and longer the 
neck is, with the greater difficulty is the liquor in the 
cucurbit diſtilled. Upon theſe circumſtances depends 
the choice we ought to make of cucurbits. 

Blind CucuRBIT is a ſmall inverted cucurbit, adapted 
to another in ſuch amanner, that the neck of the one is 
inſerted in that of the other. The veſſel called circula- 
tory, is one of this kind. 

CUCURBITA, the gourd, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which is formed of a ſingle cam- 
panulated petal, divided into five ſegments, The fruit is 
apple-like, and contains three membranaceous cells: 
the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, tumid, obtuſe, and 
placed in two rows. See the article GouRD. 

CUCURBITULA denotes a cupping-glaſs. See the 
article CUPPING. : 

CUD ſometimes means the infide of the throat in 
beaſts, and ſometimes the food that they keep there, and 
chew over again: from whence, to chew the cud ſigni- 
fies, to ponder, think, or rumfnate upon a thing. 

Cup Losr, implies cattle that ſometimes loſe their cud 
by chance, ſometimes by ſickneſs, poverty, mourning, 
&c. tocure which, take ſour leaven of rye bread, and falt, 
and mixing it with human urine and baum, beat it in a 
mortar ; then making a large ball or two thereof, put 
them down the beaſt's throat. ; 

CUE, among ſtage-players, an item, or inuendo, 
given to the actors on the ſtage, what, or when to 
ſpeak. 
 CUIRASSE, 2 piece of defenſive armour, made of 
plate, well hammered, ſerving to cover the body, from 
the neck to the girdle, both before and behind : whence 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cuiraſſes, as moſt 
of the Germans are: the French have a regiment of cui- 
raffiers : but we have had none in the Engliſh army, ſince 
the Revolution. 

CUL de Lamp, in architecture, a term uſed for ſeveral 
decorations, both of maſonry and joinery, found in vaults 
and ceilings, to finiſh the bottom of works ; and wreath- 
ed ſomething in the manner of a teſtudo, particularly a 
kind of pendentive in Gothic vaults. 

Cur de Four, a ſort of ſpherical vault, like an oven. 
See the article V AULT. 

CuL de Four of a Niche, ſignifies the arched roof of a 
niche, on a circular plan. 5 

CULD EES, in church hiſtory, a ſort of monkiſh 
prieſts, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. Being 
remarkable for the religious exerciſes of preaching and 
praying, they were called, by way of eminence, Cultores 
Dei; Ks whence is derived the word Culdees. They 
made choice of one of their own fraternity to be their 
ſpiritual head, who was afterwards called the Scotch 
biſhop. 

CULLIAGE, a barbarous and immoral practice, 
whereby the lords of manors anciently aſſumed a right to 
the firſt night of their vaſſals brides. 

CULM, among botaniſts, a term uſed to denote the 
ſtalk of graſſes, hence called culmiferous plants. See 
the next article. 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, in botany, ſuch plants as 
have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and at each 
Joint, wrapped about with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-painted 
eaves, and their ſeeds contained in chaffy-husks, as 
wheat, barley, &c. 

CULMINATION, in aſtronomy, the pag of any 

heavenly body over the meridian, or its greateſt altitude 
for that day. 
_ CULPRIT, a formal reply of a proper officer in court, 
in behalf of the king, after a criminal has pleaded not 
guilty, affirming him to be guilty, without which the 
iſſue to be tried is not joined. After an indictment, for 
43 | 
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any criminal matter, is read in court, the priſoner at the 
bar is asked whether he is guilty, or not guilty, of the in- 
dictment ? If he anſwers, not guilty, there is a replica- 
tion by the clerk of the arraignments from the crown, by 
continuing the charge of the guilt upon him, which is 
expreſſed in the word culprit. 
The term culprit is a, contraction of the Latin culba- 
bilis, and the French priſt; importing that he is ready to 
prove the criminal guilty. | 
CULVERIN, in the military art, a large cannon, or 
piece of artillery, for the kinds, weight, and proportion of 
which, ſee the article Cannon. | 
CULVERTAILED, among ſhip-wrights, ſignifies 
the faſtening, or letting, of one timber into another, ſo 
7 2 cannot ſlip out, as the carlings into the beams 
of a ſhip. | 
CUMMIN, Cuminum, an umbelliferous plant, reſemb- 
ling fennel, but much ſmaller ; producing longiſh, flen- 
der, plano-convex ſeeds, of a browniſh colour, with pale 
ellowiſh ſtriæ. It is annual; a native of Egypt and 
thiopia; and cultivated in the iſlands of Sicily and 


Malta, from whence we are ſupplied with the ſeeds. 


Cummin ſeeds have a bitteriſh warm taſte, accom- 


panied with an aromatic flavour, but not agreeable. They. 


give out great part of their ſmell by infuſion in water, 
but very little of their taſte : in diſtillation with water, a 
pungent oil ariſes, of a ſtrong ungrateful flavour like that 


of the ſeeds: the decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly 
roughiſh bitteriſh extract. Rectified ſpirit takes up the 


whole virtues of the cummin by infuſion, and leaves 
them nearly uninjured in evaporation: the inſpiſſated 


| maſs is very warm, moderately pungent, and not a little 
, 


nauſeous. 


Theſe ſeeds are accounted good carminatives and ſto- 
machics ; but have now, in great meaſure, given place, 
for theſe purpoſes, to medicines of a more grateful kind. 
Their principal uſe is in external applications, as a warm. 
diſcutient and antiſeptic. 

CUNEIFORM, in general an appellation given to 
whatever reſembles a wedge. 

The word is formed from the Latin cuneus a wedge, 
and forma, reſemblance, 
CUNEIFORM-BONE, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone of 
the cranium, called alſo os baſilare, and os ſphenoides. 
See the article SpHENOIDES-Os. 

CUNEIFORM-BoNts, or Oss Aa CUNEIFORMIA, are al- 
ſo three bones of the foot, all different in their ſizes, and 
articulated with the os naviculare, and with the three 
bones of the metatarſus, viz. thoſe which ſupport the 
great toe, the ſecond, and the third. See the articles 
METATARSUs and NAVvICULARE. 

CUNETTE, or CuveTrTe, in fortification, a deep 
trench, about three or four fathoms wide, ſunk along the 
middle of a dry moat, to make the paſſage more difficult 
to the enemy. 


CUNEUS, the wedge, in mechanics. See the arti- 
cle WEDGE. | 

Cunevs, in antiquity, a company of infantry, drawn 
up in form of a wedge, the better to break through the 
enemy's ranks. ; | 

CUNNING, amongſt ſeamen, the art of directing 
the ſteerſman to guide the ſhip in her proper courſe: the 
officer who has this charge is either the pilot, or a quar- 
ter- maſter. fl 

CUP, a veſſel of capacity of various forms and mate- 
rials, chiefly uſed to drink out of. 

Cup, among botaniſts, the ſame with calyx. See the 


article CALYX.. 


CUPOLA, in architecture, a ſpherical vault ; or the 
round top of the dome of a church, in form of a cup in- 
verted. Ses the article Dome. 

CUPPEL, or Cappel, in chemiſtry, See the article 
CoPPEL. 

CUPPING, in ſurgery, the operation of applying 
cupping-glaſles for the diſcharge of blood, and other hu- 
mours, by the skin. | 

The operation of cupping is not confined to any par- 
ticular member of the body ; but wherever the cupping- 
glaſs is applied, it is fixed upon the skin, either intire or 


carified, and hence we have a twofold diſtinction of cup- 
ping, into dry and gorey. x 
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In dry cupping, the glaſs adheres to the skin, by expel. 
Jing or rarefying its included air by lighted flax, or the 
flame of a burning candle within it, ſo that the glaſs is 
preſſed upon the part with a conſiderable force, by the 
external air. The uſe of this dry-cupping is two-fold, 
either to make a revulſion of the blood, from ſome par- 
ticular parts affected, or elſe to cauſe a derivation of it 
into the affected part, upon which the glaſs is ap- 
plied : hence we have a reaſon why Hippocrates orders a 
Hhrge cupping-glaſs to be applied under the breaſts of a 
woman who has too profuſe a diſcharge of her menſes, 
intending thereby to make a revulſion of the blood up- 
wards from the uterus. Dry cupping is alſo ufed, with 
ſucceſs, to make a revulſion, by applying the glaſſes to 
the temples, behind the ears, or to the neck and ſhoulders, 
for the removal of pains, vertigoes, and other diſorders of 
the head: they are applied to the upper and lower limbs, 
to derive blood and ſpirits into them, when they are pa- 
ralytic ; and, laſtly, to remove the ſciatica, and other 
Pains of the joints. The operation in theſe caſes is to be 
repeated upon the part, till it looks very red, and becomes 
painful, 

In Germany, and other northern countries, cupping is 
much oftener joined with ſcarification, than uſed alone; 
in which caſe the part is firſt to be cupped, till it ſwells 
and looks red, and the ſkin is to be punctured, or inciſed, 
by the ſcarifying inſtrument. 

As ſeveral glaſſes, ſometimes ſix or eight, are ofterr ap- 
plied at once, the operator muſt manage his buſineſs ſo, 
that ſome glaſſes may be filling while he is ſcarifying, and 
adapting the others. When the blood ceaſes to flow faſt 
enough, he muſt repeat his inciſions, cloſe by the former, 
and re-apply the cupping-glaſſes. The operation being 
finiſhed, and the ſkin well cleanſed with a ſponge, and 
warm water, it is next to be rubbed over with a bit of 
deer's ſuet, to promote the healing: but if the blood: ſtill 
continues to flow, the ſkin is to be waſhed with ſpirit of 
wine and hungary water, binding it up with a compreſs 
and bandage 

The cupping-glaſs and inſtrument are repreſented in 
plate XLVII. fg. 5. 

This inſtrument conſiſts of a braſs box, on one of 
whoſe ſides are a number of lancets moveable by a ſpring 
within the box. When this fide is applied to the ſkin, 
the ſpring is to be raiſed by the handle A; and on de- 
preſſing the button B, it cauſes the lancets to pierce the 
ſkin all at once. 

CUPRESSUS, the cypreſs tree, one of the ever-greens, 
and very proper to mix with pines and firs in forming 
clumps. 

The wood of the cypreſs is very valuable when gow 
to a ſize fit for planks, which it will do in as ſhort a 
ſpace as oaks; therefore, why ſhould not this be culti- 
vated for that purpoſe, ſince there are many places in 
England where the ſoil is of a ſandy or gravelly nature, 
and ſeldom produces any thing worth cultivating ? Now, 
in ſuch places theſe trees would thrive wonderfully, and 
greatly add to the pleaſure of the owner, while growing, 
and afterwards render as much prof to his ſucceſſors as 
perhaps the beſt plantation of oaks, eſpecially ſhould the 
timber prove as good here, as in the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, which there is no reaſon to doubt of : for we 
find it was ſo gainful a commodity to the ifland of Can- 
dia, that the plantations were called Dos Filiz; the 
ſelling of one of them being reckoned a daughter's por- 
tion. 

The timber of this tree is ſaid to refiſt the worm, moth, 
and all putrefaction; and is ſaid to laſt many hundred 
ycars. The doors of St. Peter's church at Rome were 
framed of this material, which laſted from Conſtantine 
the Great to pope Eugenius the Fourth's time, which 


was eleven hundred years, and were then ſound and en- 


tire, when the pope would needs change them for gates 
of braſs. The coffins were made of this timber, in 
which, Thucydides tells us, the Athenians uſed to bu 
their heroes; and the mummy-cheſts, brought with thoſe 
condited bodies out of Egypt, are many of them of this 
wood. 


This tree is by many learned authors recommended for 


the improvement of the air, and a ſpecific for the lungs, 


as ſending forth'great quantities of aromatic and balſamic 


ſcents; wherefore many of the ancient phyſicians ar 4, 

eaſtern countries uſed 45 ſend their An. 2 
troubled with weak lungs, to the iſland of Candia, which 
at that time abounded with theſe trees, where, from the 
effects of the air alone, very few failed of a perfe& cure. 

CUPRUM, or Cox, in natural hiſtory. See 
Corr ER. ; E 
\ CURATE properly fignifies the parſon, or vicar of z 
pariſh, who has the charge, or cure, of the pariſhioners 
ſouls. | "YN 

CURATE alfo implies a perfon fubſtituted by the in- 
cumbent to ſerve his cure in his ſtead, 99/4 

CURB, in the manege, a chain of iron, made faſt to 
the upper-part of the branches of the bridle, in a bole, 
called the eye, and running over the horſe's beard, It 
| conſiſts of theſe three parts, the hook fixed to the eye of 
the branch; the chain of S 8's or links; and the two 
rings or mailes. 2 

CURB is alſo a hard and callous ſwelling, that ru 
along the inſide of a horſe's hoof, in the great ſinew be- 
hind, above the top of the horn, which makes him halt, 
and go lame, when he has been heated. It is to be 
cured by the like applications as are prefcribed in the 
ſpavin. See the article SpAvix. 

CURCUMA, turmeric, a ſmall tuberous knotty root, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; externally greyiſh, inter- 
nally of a deep lively yellow or ſaffron colour, which by 
age changes more and more towards a red. It commu- 
nicates to water its own deep yellow colour; but to rec« 
tified ſpirit of wine, a red. The ſpirituous tincture, ap- 
plied upon warm marble, gives a durable red ſtain, 
Woolien cloth, impregnated with a ſolution of alum 
and tartar, acquires, on being boiled with the wat 
decoction, an elegant, but not very durable, orange = 
low or gold coloured dye. It is rarely made uſe of b 
the dyers on account of its price and the periſhabl 
of its colour. 

CURDLING, the coagulating any fluid body, eſpe- 
cially milk. 

CURE of Souls, a benefice in the Chriſtian church, the 
incumbent whereof has the direction of conſciences with- 
in a pariſh. 

CURETES, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſts, called alſo 
8 being, as ſome relate, the ſame with what 
the Druids and Bards were afterwards among the Gauls. 

CURFEW, or CourFtw, a ſignal given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to go to bed. Paſ- 
quin ſays, it was ſo called, as being intended to advertiſe 
the people to ſecure themſelves from the robberies and 
debaucheries of the night. | | 

The moſt eminent curfew in England was that eſta- 
bliſhed by William the Conqueror, who appointed, un- 
der ſevere penalties, that, at the. ringing of a bell, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, every one ſhould put out 
their _ and fires, and go to bed: whence, to this 
days a bell, rung about that time, is called a curfew- 

ell. 

CURIA, in Roman antiquity, a certain diviſion or 
portion of a tribe. | 

CURIO, in Roman 12 the chief and prieſt of 
each curia, or ward, whoſe bufineſs it was to officiate at 
the ſacrifices of the curia, called curionia, and provide for 


them, the curia furniſhing him with a ſum of money on 


that conſideration, | 

* CURLEW, the Engliſh name of a bird, called by au- 
 thors, arquata and numenius. See the article NUME- 
NIUS. | 

| CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four 
| buſhels, or half a quarter. 

CURRAN, or CurRaNT, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe characters are the following: 

It hath no prickles; the leaves are large; the flower 
conſiſts only of five leaves, which are placed in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a roſe: the ovary, which 
ariſes from the center of the flower- cup, becomes a glo- 
bular fruit, which is produced in bunches. - 

All ſorts of curran trees may be eaſily. propagated by 
planting their cuttings, any time from September to 
March, but the autumn is the beſt, upon a ſpot of freſh 
earth, which, in the ſpring, muſt be kept very clear 


from weeds ; and in very dry weather, if they are wa- 
1. : teted, 


vered, it will greatly promote their growth. Theſe may 
remain two years in the nurſery ; during which time, 
they muſt be pruned up for the purpoſes defi ned, that 
z, either to clear ſtems, if for ſtandards ; or, if for walls, 

ales, or eſpaliers, they may be trained up flat. 

Then they ſhould be planted out where they are to 
remain; the beſt ſeaſon for which is ſoon after the leaves 
begin to decay, that they may take root before winter, ſo 

at they may be in no danger of ſuffering from drought 
P the ſpring. 

Theſe plants are generally planted in rows about ten 
feet aſunder, and four diſtance in the rows; but the beſt 
method is to train them againſt low eſpallers, in which 
manner they will take up much leſs room in a garden, 
and their fruit will be much fairer, 0 

The diſtance they ſhould be placed for an eſpalier, 
ought not to be leſs than ten or twelve feet, that their 
branches may be trained horizontally; which is of great 
importance to their bearing. 

Thoſe that are planted againſt pales or walls, ſhou'd 
alſo be allowed the ſame diſtance; if they are planted 
againſt 4 ſouth-eaſt wall or pale, it will cauſe their fruit 
to ripen at leaſt a fortnight. or three weeks ſooner than 
thoſe in the open air; and thoſe which are planted againſt 
a north wall or pale, will be proportionably later; ſo that 
by this method the fruit may be continued a long time in 
perfection, eſpecially if thoſe againſt the north pales are 
matted in the heat of the day. 

T heſe plants produce their fruit upon the former year's 
wood, and allo upon ſmall ſnags which come out of the 
old wood ; ſo that, in — — theſe ſnags ſhould 
be preſerved, and the young ſhoots ſhortened in propor- 
tion to their ſtrength. The only method, very neceſſary 
to be obſerved in pruning them, is not to lay their ſhoots 
too cloſe, and never to prune their ſnags to make them 
ſmooth: this, with a ſmall care in obſerving the manner 
of their growth, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any perſon 
how to manage this plant, ſo as to produce great quan- 
tities of fruit. 3 | 

Theſe plants will thrive, and produce. fruit, in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, and are often planted under the 
ſhade of trees; but the fruit is always beſt when they are 
planted to the open air, and upon a dry ſoil. 

CUuRRANTS alſo ſignify a ſmaller kind of grapes 
brought principally from Zant and Cephalonia, They 
are gathered off the bunches, and laid to dry in the ſun, 
and ſo put up in large butts. They are open and 
pectoral ; but are more uſed in the kitchen than in me- 
dicine. 

CurRRANT, or CouRanT MoNEy, that money which 
paſſes in commerce from one to another. 

CURRENT, in hydrography, a ftream or flux of 
water in any direction. 

Currents, in the ſea, are either natural and general, 
as ariſing from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its 
axis; or accidental and particular, cauſed by the waters 
being driven againſt promontories, or into gulphs and 
ſtreights; where, wanting room to ſpread, they are 
driven back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the 
ſea. 

The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where 
the motion of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry 
veſſels very ſpeedily from Africa to America; but abſo- 
lutely prevent their return the ſame way; ſo that ſhips 
are forced to run as far as the 40" degree of latitude, to 
find a paſſage into Europe. 

In the Streights of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt con- 
ſtantly drive to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the 

editerranean : they are uſually, too, found to drive the 
ſame way in St. George's chanel. The great violence 
and dangerouſneſs of the ſea in the Streights of Magellan, 
is attributed to two contrary currents ſetting in, one 
from the ſouth, and the other from the north ea. 

Dr. Halley makes it highly probable, that in the 
Downs, in the Streights of Gibraltar, &c. there are un- 
der currents, whereby as much water is carried out, as is 
brought in by the upper currents. This he argues from 
the offing between the North and South Foreland, where 
It runs tide and half-tide, i. e. it is either ebb or flood in 
tat part of the Downs three hours before it is ſo off at 


ſea: a certain ſign, that though the tide of flood runs d- 
loft, yet the tide of ebb runs under-foot, i. e. cloſe by 
the ground; and ſo at the tide of ebb it will low under- 
boot. 

This he confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, 
communicated to him by an able ſeaman preſent at the 
making it: Being there, then, with one of the king's fri- 
gates, they went with their pinnace into the mid-ſtream, 
and were carried violently by the current. Soon after 
that, they ſunk a baſket with a large cannon-bullet, to 
a certain depth of water, which gave check to the boat's 
motion; and ſinking it ſtill lower and lower, the boat 
was driven ahead to the windward, againſt the upper- 
current ; the current aloft not being above four or five 
fathom deep. He added, that the lower the baſket was 
let down, the ſtronger the under-current was found. 

From this principle it is eaſy to account for that vaſt 
draught of water continually pouring in with the current 
out of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, through the 
Streights of Gibraltar; a paſſage about twerity miles 
broad ; yet without any ſenſible riſing of the water alon 
the coaſts of Barbary, &c. or any overflowing of the' 
lands, which there lie very low. 

CURRENT, in navigation, may be defined, a certain 
progreſhve motion of the water of the ſea, in ſeveral 
places, either quite down to the bottom, or to a certain 
determinate depth, by which a ſhip may happen to be 
carried forward more ſwiftly, or 3 in her courſe, 
according to the direction or ſetting of the current, in, 
with, or againſt, the courſe of the ſhip. 

The method of finding the ſetting and drift of a cur- 
rent is thus: They firſt fix their boat, by throwing out 
a triangular piece of wood, with a piece of lead faſtened 
to it, and tied to the ſtem of the boat with a cord, and 
letting it fink ſixty fathom, or more; or ſometimes, by a 
kettle tied by the bowl, and ſunk as the other: by either 
of theſe means, the boat is brought to ride as at anchor; 
which done, the log is hove, the glaſs turned, and as 
the log-line veers out, the drift of the log is ſet with the 
com paſs. | 

This ſhews whether there be any current, or none; and 
if any, which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives, ob- 
ſerving, however, to add ſomething to the velocity for the 
boat's drift; for though ſhe appears to ſtand till, yet, in 
reality, ſhe is found to move. This addition experience 
has thus determined; if the line ſhe ride be ſixty fathom, 
a third part of the drift is to be added; if eighty fathom, 
a fourth ; if an hundred, a fifth. 

If a ſhip fail along the direction of a current, it is evi- 
dent the velocity of the current muſt be added to that of 
the veſſel : if her courſe be directly againſt the current, it 
muſt be ſubtracted ; if ſhe ſails Bo the current, her 
motion will be compounded with that of the current, 
and her velocity augmented, or retarded, according to 
the angle of her direction with that of the direction 
of the current, i. e. ſhe will proceed in the dia- 
gonal of the two lines of direction, and will deſcribe or 
paſs through that diagonal in the ſame time wherein ſhe 
would have deſcribed either of the ſides, by the ſeparate 
eons, * - 5 
Suppoſe a ſhip ſails N E. 3o miles, in a current _ 

2 


ESE. 20 miles, in the ſame time; required her true cour 
and diſtance? 


GEOMETRICALLY. 
Having drawn the compaſs NESW, (plate XLVIT- 


fig. 6.) let A be the place of the ſhip, and draw the NE. 


line AB=30; then will B be the place the ſhip would 
have arrived at, if there had been no current. From B 
draw the line BC parallel to the ESE. line Ac, making; 
it equal to 20 miles, the current's drift ; then will C be 


the ſhip's true place, the angle NAC her true courſe, 
and AC her true diſtance. | f 


ARITHMETICALLY. 


In the triangle ABC are given the ſide A Bg zo miles, 
the fide BC=20 miles, and the angle ABC=1129. 30-. 
= angle dAc = diſtance between the SW. and Es E. 
lines; to find the angle BAC, and the fide AC, | 

7 | To 


1. 
* 


CUR 


1. To find the angle A, it will be, As the ſum of the 
ſide AB and BC = 50 1,6989700 
Is to their difference = 10 I.0000000 


So is the tangent of the half (um of the 


atvles A and C = 33². 45 te 44.0 9.844393 
1 tangent ps half _ e 9.1250 226 


Whence the angle A will be = 269. 08“. which, being 
added to the angle N AB, the courſe ſteered, will give 
the angle NAC, or true courſe = 715, 08', or ENE. a 
quarter eaſterly nearly. 


To find the fide AC, the ſhip's true diſtance, it will be, 


As the ſine of the angle A = 26. 08'' — 9g.6499203 
Is to the ſide BC — — S 20 — — 1.301C300 
So is the fine of the angle B = 1127. 30. 9 9656153 


To the ſide AC, the diſtance required =414 1.6176250 

Suppoſe a ſhip, making her way good within 7 points 
of the wind, is bound to a port lying directly to windward 
or NNE. diſtant 100 miles, and a current under-foot 
ſetting N. by W. 45 miles in the time the ſhip fails 55 
miles; required her true courſe and diſtance on each tack 
to gain her intended port, as alſo her diſtance ſhe muſt 
ſail by the log. 

GEOMETRICALLY. 


Having drawn the compaſs NESW. (fg. 7.) let A 
be the place ſailed from ; draw the NNE. line AB equal 
. to 100 miles, then will B repreſent the port the ſhip is 
bound to. Draw the lines AG, Ag, at ſeven points 
diſtant from the wind line AB, and make each = 55 
miles, the diſtance ſailed by the log during the experi- 
ment; through G and g draw the lines GD, gd, parallel 
to the MW. by N. line An, the ſetting of the current, 
making each = 45 miles, the drift of the current during 
the experiment, and draw the lines AD and Ad; then 
will D cr 4, according as ſhe failed upon the larboard or 
ſtarboard tack, de the true place of the ſhip at the end of 
the experiment, or while ſhe ſails 55 miles by the log. 
From B draw the lines BC and Bc, the former parallel 
to Ad, and the latter parallel to AC, continuing them till 
they meet the lines AC and Ad in C and e. The pro- 
blem being thus conſtructed, the ſeveral requiſites may be 
meaſured by the line of chords and equal parts. For if 
the ſhip fails firſt on the larboard tack, continuing her 
courſe till ſhe has ſailed by the log the diſtance AH, then 
will her true place be C, her true courſe the angle NAC, 
and her true diſtance AC; then getting her ſtarboard 
tacks on board, and ſtanding to the weſtward, when ſhe 
has ſailed by the log the diſtance Cg Ab, ſhe will ar- 
rive at her intended port; for then her true place will be 
B, her true courſe the angle N Ac, and her true diſtance 
BC=Ac. But if ſhe firſt ſail on the ſtarboard tack, then 
mult ſhe ſail by the log the diſtance Ah, whereby her 
true place will be c; then getting her larboard tacks on 
board, and ſtanding to the eaſtward, till ſhe has failed by 
the log the diſtance cp=AH, ſhe will arrive at her in- 


tended port; for then her irue place will be B, and her | 


true diſtance c B=A C. 


ARITHMETICALLY. 


1. In the oblique-anpled triangle AGD are given the 
fide AG=55, the fide GD=45, and the angle AGD= 
679. 30". whence the angle GAD may be tound = 47. 
400. and the fide AD or diſtance ſailed during the expe- 
riment = 56. 25; and becauſe the line AC is nearer N, 
than the line AG, by the angle DAG ; therefore from 


the angle NAG = 1019. 15. take the angle DAG =, 


47%. 40'. the remainder = 53. 35. or ſomething more 
than NE. + eaſterly, will be the true courſe on the lar- 
board tack. 

2. In the triangle ABC are given the angle BAC= 
22%. 30". the angle ACB = 919, 11'. the angle C BA 
57%: 44'. and the fide AB = 100 ; whence the ſides A C 
and B C, the reſpective diſtance on each tack, may be 


found, the former or AC=85.07, and the latter or B C 


1.64. | 
I To find the diſtance failed by the log on each tack to 
gain the port. — Becauſe the triangles ACH and ADG 
are ſimilar, it will be as AD=56.24: AC=85.07::AG 
=55: AH=83.1, the diſtance ſhe muſt fail on her lar- 
board tack ; and becauſe the triangles Adg and Ach are 
| 2 


CUR 


ſimilar, it will be, as Ad=91: Ac= 1.64:: Ag 


Ah= 31.2 Cx, the diſtance ſhe muſt ſail on her 85 
board tack. 1 
CURRIERS&, thoſe who dreſs and colour leather after 


it comes from the tau-yard. See the article ik. 
NERS. | 213 ; 

CURRYING, the method of preparing leather with 
oil, tallow, &c. 5 

The chief buſineſs is to ſoften and ſouple cow and 
calve skins, which make the upper - leathers and-quartery 
of ſhoes, covering of ſaddles, coaches, and other inn 
which muſt keep out water. 1. Theſe skins, after __ 

ing from the tanner's yard, having many fleſhy fibres 
on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome time in common 
water. 2. He takes them out and ſtretches them on 2 
very even wooden horſe; then with a paring-kniſe, he 
ſcrapes off all the ſuperfluous fleſh, and puts them in to 
ſoak again, 3. He puts them wet on a hurdle, and 
tramples them with his heels, till they begin to 
ſoft and pliant. 4. He ſoaks thereon train-oil, Which 
by its unctuous quality, is the beſt liquor for this 
poſe. 5. He ſpreads them on large tables, and 
them at the ends. There with the help of an inſtru 
called a pummel, which is a thick piece of wood, the 
under-fide of which is full of furrows crofling each other, 
he folds, ſquares, and moves them forwards and back. 
wards ſeveral times, under the teeth of this inſtrument, 
which breaks their too great ſtiffneſs. This is what is 
properly called currying. The order and number of 
theſe operations is varied by different curriers, but the 
material part is always the fame. 6. After the skins are 
curried, there may be occaſion to colour them. The 
colours are black, white, red, yellow, green, &c. the other 
colours are given by the skinners, who differ from curriets 
in this, that they apply their colours on the fleſh ſide; the 
curriers on the hair fide. In order to whiten skins, they are 
rubbed with lumps of chalk, or white lead, and afterwards 
with pumice-ftone. 7. When a skin is to be made black, 
after having oiled and dried it, he paſſes over it a puff 
dipt in water impregnated with iron, and after this firſt 
wetting, he gives it another in a water prepared with 
ſoot, vinegar, and gum-arabic. Theſe ferent dyes 
gradually turn the skin black, and the operations are re- 
peated till it be of a ſhining black. The grain and 
wrinkles which contribute to the ſoupleneſs of calves and 
cows leather, are made by the reiterated folds given to 
the skin in every direction, and by the care taken to 
ſcrape off all hard parts on the coloured fide. 
Explanation of Plate XLV III. 

The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a cur- 
rier's ſhop, where all the operations of currying are pet - 
formed. 

1 Fig. 1. A. a workman treading the skins upon a hur- 

. 4 
Fig. 2. B. a workman ſcraping off the ſuperfluous fleſh 
with a paring-knife, on a wooden horſe. 

Fig. 3. C. a workman ftretching the skin, by rubbing 


_- 


| it ſtrongly on the table with a piece of iron or copper 


called a ſtretching piece. 

Fig. 4. D. a workman ſqueezing and creaſing the skin 
with the pummel. | 

Fig. 5. C. a workman ſcraping the skin with a tool 
called a round paring-knife. 

Fig. 6. F. a workman creaſing the skin by beating it 
with a tool called a bigorne. | 

Lower Compartment of the Plate. 

Fig. 1. A crotchet or fork. 6. 

Fig. 2. The ſtretching piece. 

Fig. 3. A paring-knife. | 

Fig. 3. No. 2. Section of the paring knife. ; 

Fig. 3. No. 3. A ſteel for ſharpening the paring» 
A 

Fig. 4. The bigorne. ä | 

Fig. 5. A puff for colouring the skin. 

Fig. 6. A pair of pincers, with its ſtring, 
ing the skin. 
Fig. 7. A round paring-knife., | 

Fig. 7. Ne. 2. A ſection of the round paring - knife. 

Fig. [3 A view of the under-ſide of a pummel wi 


for ftretch- 


fine teeth. f 
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Fir. 9. View of the upper-ſide of the ſame pummel. 


Fig. 10. View of the upper-ſide of a pummel with 


teeth. 
* 7s. 11. View of the under · ſide of a pummel made of 


o URSITOR a clerk belonging to the court of chan- 
cery, whoſe buſitieſs it is to make out original writs. In 
the ſtatute 18 Edw. III. t 

and are twenty-four in number, making a corporation of 
themſelves. To each of them is allowed a diviſion of 
certain counties, into which they iſſue out the original 
writs required by the ſubject. 

CURSOR, in mathematical inſtruments, is any ſmall 

iece that ſlides, as the piece in an equinoctial ring-dial 
that ſlides to the day of the month; the little label of braſs 
divided like a line of fines, and ſliding in a groove along 
the middle of another label, repreſenting the horizon in 
the analemma; and likewiſe a braſs point ſcrewed on 
the beam- compaſſes, which may be moved along the beam 
for the ſtriking of greater or leſs circles. 

CURTAILING, in farriery, is the docking of cutting 
off a horſe's tail. 

This practice is no where ſo much uſed as in England, 
it being a populat tho? ſaſſe opinion, that the taking away 
the tail, makes the horſe's chine or back much fironger, 
and more able to ſupport a burden. 

CURTAIL-DovsrE, a muſical wind inſtrument, like 
the baſſoon, which plays the baſs to the haut: boy. 

CURTAIN, or Cuxrin, in fortification. 
article CR TIN. 

CURTATE DisTtanct, in aſtronomy, the diſtance 
of a planet from the ſun to that point where a perpen- 
dicular let tall from the planet meets with the ecliptic. 

CURTATION, in aftronomy, is the interval be- 


See the 


tween a planet's diſtance from the ſun, and the curtate 


diſtance. | 

CURTEYN, Curtana, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, king 
Edward the Confeſſor's ſword, borne before the prince at 
coronations : its point is ſaid to be broken off, as an 
emblem of mercy. 

CURTIN, CuxTain, or CourTin, in fortification, 
is that part of tht rampart of a place which is betwixt 
the flanks of two baſtions bordered with a parapet five 
feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the 
covert-way and into the moat; As it is the beſt defended 
of any part of the rampart, beſiegers never carry on their 
attacks againſt the curtain, but againſt the faces of the 
baſtions, becauſe of their being defended only by one 
flank. See the article FLANK. 

Angle of the CURTIN, that contained between the cur- 
tin and the flank, = 

Complement of the Cox Ti. See the article CoMpre- 
MENT, 

CURVATOR CoccrG1s, in anatomy, a name given 
by Albinus to a muſcle of the coccyx, diſcovered by him- 
ſelf, and not deſcribed by any other author. 

It ariſes with à double head, one from the inner, and 
the other from the lower and lateral part of the os ſa- 
crum; and deſcending, terminates in three extremities. 
He gave the name from its office, which is the bending 
the coccyx. | | 

CURVATURE of a Line, is the peculiar mannef of 
its bending, or flexure, by which it becomes a curve of 
ſuch and ſuch peculiar properties. 

CURVES, in geometry, are lines which, running on 
continually in all directions, may be cut by a right line 
in more 
of the figures and ſolids generated by them, conſtitute 
what we call the higher geometry. Curves are divided 
into algebraical, or geometrical, and tranſcendental. 

Geometrical curves, or lines, are divided into orders, 
according to the number of dimenſions of the equation, 
expreſſing the relation between the ordinates and abſciſſas, 
or according to the number of points by which they may 
be cut by a right line. So that a line of the firſt order 
will be only a right line exprefled by this equation, y+ dx 
+b=0. A line of the ſecond or quadratic order will be 
the conic ſections and circle, whoſe moſt general equa- 
tion is *+axy+by+cx*+dx+e=0. Aline of the third 
order is that whoſe equation has three dimenſions, or 


may be cut by a right line in three points, wheſe moſt 


44 — 


are called clerks of courſe, | 


points than one. The doctrine of curves, and 
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| general equation is y* + 'axy*+by* + c + dxaybey+ 
FFT RN TIA. A line of the fourth order is that 


whoſe equation has four dimenſions, or which may be cut 
in four points by a right line, whoſe moſt general equa- 
tion is: axy* +by* +ex*+dx+t+y* +fx* +gx* + bx + 
Xy+lx*+max*+nx*+px+q=0; and fo on ad infini- 
tum. And a curve of the firſt kind (for à right is not to 
be reckoned amongſt cutves) is the ſame with a line of 
the ſecond order; and a curve of the ſecond order the 
ſame as a line of the thitd; and a line of an infinite or- 
der, that which a righit line can cut in an infinite number 
of points, ſuch as a ſpiral quadratix, cyclvid, the figures 
of the ſeries, tangents, ſecants, and every line which is 
generated by the infinite revolutions of 4 citcle or 


wheel. 

In each of the ſaid equations x is the abſciſs, and y a 
correſponding ordinate, making any given angle with it; 
a, b, c, d, &c. given quantities, affected with their ſigns + 
and —, whereof one or more may be wanting, provided 
the line does not, by ſuch defect, become one of an infe- 
rior order. 5 gre 

I. The moſt complicited, or general equation of geo- 
metrical lines of all orders Sy +ax+bxy"+a* +dx+e 


we” +8 x*+hx*+kx+1 * 9934 „&c. Am Hr 


e 4D 4, &c. 49 o, where n expreſſes the 
order of the line, and a, h, c, d, e, g, B, &, I, &c. n, r, , p, &c. gz 
conſtant quantities, variouſly affected with the ſigns + 
and —, the number of the terms being the ſum of the 
natural numbers decreaſing from n+1 to o, and the 
number of the co-cflicients or invariable quantities will 


be a. 


— 


2 Fl * 
2. The general equation y*+ A +bx j+x* +dx+e 
So of all curves of the firſt kind, may be tranſmute into 
a more ſimple one, ſtill exprefling them all, viz. z*=f'x* 


| +g x-Fh, where z is the ordinate, x the abſeiſſa, and 


7, , Þ, conſtant quantities: for, by extracting the root, 


y will be E! V 4cx* +4x*+2abx+4dx+6*+4cl 


that is, ſuppoſing p=4c+a*, q=246+44, and r=bb+ 

4%, it will be = ff /px*+qx+77; and if again 

. | ax+b 1 r | 

we ſuppoſe ==14=>,ſ=% 6 and br , we 
ſhall have zr V Tg, Jand fo * f +g x+h. 

Hence, when the term fx* is affirmative, the curve 


expreſſed by the equation z*=fx* +g x +h, will be an hy- 


perbola ; when the ſame is negative, an ellipſis; and 


| when the ſame is abſent, a parabola : ſo that there are 


but three different ſpecies of curves of the firſt kind. 

3. When the root of the quantity in the vinculum, be- 
ing part of the value y, can be extracted, the locus of 
the given equation will be a right line. When the 
terms * and c x* are wanting, the curve expreſſed by the 


equation above will be an hyperbola, where the abſciſs is 


part of an aſymptote, and the ordinates are parallel to the 
other aſymptote. | | 
4. The general equation of all curves of the ſecond 


| kind may be tranſmuted to the four following particular 
equations, ſtil] expreſſing them all, viz. xy* + ey=ax* + 


Y * cd. #y=ax*+bx*+x+4. * AN TUN Ac 


14 and y=ax*+bx*+cx +4. The firſt of which equa- 


tions ' repreſents a figure, having fix hyperbolical legs 


with three alymptotes, _— an iſoſceles triangle, if 


p 


1 


| 


the term ax* be affirmative. But if the term e be ab- 
ſent, the three aſymptotes meet in a point, in the abſciſs ; 
and of theſe curves, which Sir Iſaac Newton calls re- 
dundant hyperbolas, there are nine different ſpecies with- 
out diameters; twelve with but one diameter; two with 
three diameters ; nine with three aſymptotes, converging 
to a common point. But, when a x* is negative, the fi- 
gure expreſſed by that equation will be a defective hyper- 
bola ; of which there are ſix different ſpecies, having but 
one aſymptote, and only two hyperbolical legs, running 
out ' contrary ways ad infinitum, the aſymptote being 
the firſt and principal ordinate ; and when the term y is 
not abſent, the figure will have no diameter; but if ab- 
ſent, it will have one diameter: and of theſe latter, there 
are ſeven different ſpecies. If the term a x* be abſent, 


but 
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but 5 x* not, the figure expreſſed by the equation remain- | ordinate ax*+bx* +cx* + dx +24, See the ingenious. Mr 
ing will be a parabolical hyperbola, having ewo hyperbo- | Stewart's Comment, or Sir Ifaac Newton's Quadra. 
lical legs to one aſymptote, and two parabolical legs con- tures. 1 
verging one and the ſame way. And when the term ey Sir Iſaac Newton tells us, that curves may be gene. 
is abſent, the figure will have but one diameter; but When | rated by ſhadows. He ſays, if upon an infinite plane il. 
not, it will have no diameter; and of this latter there | luminated from a lucid point the, ſnadoms of figures be 
are four different ſpecies, according to Sir Iſaac Newton. | projected, the ſhadows of the conic ſections will he al. 
In the firſt caſe of the equation, when the terms 4, ways conic ſections; thoſe of the curves of the ſecond 
b x*, are wanting; that is, when the equation becomes | kind will be always curves of the ſecond kind; thofe of 
xy*+ey=ex+4, it expreſſes a figure conſiſting of three | the curves of the third kind will be always curves of the 
hyperbolas oppoſite to one anothet, one lying between | third kind; and ſo on ad infivitum. And as a.circle by 
the parallel aſymptotes, and the other two without, hav- projecting its thadow generates all the conic ſections, 4 
ing three aſymptotes, one of which is the firſt and prin- the five diverging. parabolas; by their ſhadows, will gene. 
cipal ordinate, and the other two are parallel to the ab- rate and exhibit all the reſt of the curves of the ſecond. 
ſciſs, and equally diſtant from it, or elſe two oppoſite hy- | kind : and ſo ſome of the moſt fimple curyes of other 
perbolas without the aſymptotes, and a ſerpentine hyper- | kinds may be found, which will form, by their ſhadows 
bola between them ; there being four different ſpecies of | upon a plane, projected from, a Jucid point, all, the reſt of 
theſe curves, called by Sir Iſaac Nowtha the hyperboliſmæ | the curves of that ſame kind. But as Sir Iſaac, Newton 
of an hyperbola. ; 4 has not either demonſtrated what he here ſays, or parti- 
When the term cx* is negative, the figure, expreſſed cularly ſhewn how his curyes of the ſecond order may be 
by the equation xy*+ey=d—c#*, is a ſerpentine hyper- derived- from the ſhadows, of the diverging parabolas, 
bola, having only one aſymptote, being the principal or- | you have in the French Memoirs a demonſtration of this, 
dinate, or elſe a conchoidal figure; there being three | and a ſpecimen of a few of the curves of the ſecond: or. 
different ſpecies of theſe curves, called by Sir Iſaac New- | des, which may be generated by a plane's cutting a cone 
ton the hyperboliſmæ of an ellipfis. or ſolid formed from the motion of an infinite right line 
When the term c is abſent, the equation 2 y*+ey=4d along a diverging parabola (having an oval) always paſl.. 
expreſſes two hyperbolas, not lying in the oppoſite angles | ing through a given or faxed point above the plane of that 
of the aſymptotes, but in the adjacent angles ; there be- | parabola. i 72 y | 
ing two different ſpecies of theſe curves, called by Sir If it be ſo difficult to underſtand the nature, properties, 
Iſaac Newton the hyperboliſmæ of a parabola. ang number of the curves of the ſecond and third kinds, 
The ſecond caſe of equations, viz. x y=ax*+bx*+cx | how much more ſo mult it be to attain to a glimpſe of 
+4, expreſſes a figure having two hyperbolical legs to | that prodigious number and variety expreſled by the equa- 
one aſymptote, being the principal ordinate, and two pa- | tions of the ſuccceding. higher dimenſions: And again, 
rabolical legs. The third caſe of equations, yy=ax* + | what an infinite increale of difficulty will ariſe in appte- 
b * c, expreſſes a figure having two parabolical | hending the nature of the infinite number of curves. 
legs running out contrary ways, and of thefe there are | which do not lie in the ſame plane? When one duly con- 
i five different ſpecies: Sir Iſaac Newton calls them diverg- | fiders this, it muſt be confeſſed that the moſt ſkilful and 
Li ing or bell-form parabolas. See more concerning them | penetrating mathematician poſſible, may really be ſaid to 
1 | under the article PAR aBOLA Diverging. know little or nothing at all concerning the nature of 
. The fourth caſe of equations, y=a x*+bx*+cx +84, | curve lines, however he may otherwiſe think. — Thoſe 
expreſſes a parabola with contrary legs, viz. the cubical | who have a mind to ſee how far this doctrine has been 
parabola. | advanced, with regard to curves of the higher orders, as 
Thus, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, there are but 72 well as thoſe of the firſt and ſecond orders, may conſult 
ſpecies of lines of the third order. But Mr. Sterling | Mr. Maclaurin's Organica Geometrica, and Mr. |" — 
found out four more ſpecies of redundant hyperbolas ; | ridge's Exercitatio Geometrica de Curvaram Deſcriptione, &c. 
there are alſo two more of the deficient hyperbolas, ex- | For the nature, &c. of tranſcendental curves, ſee the 
preſſed by the equation xyy=bx*+cx+4, when bx*+ | article TRANSCENDENTAL Curves. 
£x+d=0 has two unequal negative roots, and two equal Organical Deſcription of Cukvks. If the given angle 
negative roots; ſo that in reality there are 78 different CAD (plate XLVII. fig. 8.) move about the angular 
ſpecies of lines of the third order. | point A given in poſition, and the given angle CBD 
5. How the ſeveral equations for all lines of the third about the angular point B given alſo in poſition, on this 
order, when the ordinates are parallel to an aſymptote, | condition, that the legs AD, BD, fhall always cut one 
may be tranſmuted into the four particular equations | another in the right line EF, given likewiſe in poſition ; 
abovementioned, is elegantly enough ſhewn by Mr. | it is required to determine the curve which the interiec- 
Sterling in his /llu/ratio Tractatus D. Newtoni de Enume- | tion C of the other legs AC, BC, deſcribes. 
ratione Linearum Tertii Ordinis. The ſame is done by Mr. | Produce CA to d, ſo that Ad ſhall be = AD, and 
Nichol too, in the Memoires de Þ Academic Royale des Sci- produce CB to bh, ſo that B ſhall be=BD. Makethe 
ences, anno 1728, but triflingly long and tedious. Al- | angle Ade equal to the angle ADE, and the angle B57 
though we have ſaid that the lines of the third order con- | equal to the angle BDF, and produce AB on both files 
ſiſt either of hyperbolical or parabolical parts, yet ſome of | until it meet de and M in e and . Produce alſo ed to G. 
them have, beſides, ovals belonging to them, either ſepa- | that 4G ſhall be = H, and from the point C to the line 
rate from the infinite legs, or joining to them; they have | AB, draw CH parallel to ed, and CK parallel to JL. 
alſo double points, which make a part of the curve, and | And conceiving the lines eG, Fh, to remain immoveable 
other notable diſtinctions, as may be ſeen in Sir Iſaac | while the angles CAD, CBD, move by the aforeſaid 
Newton's enumerations of theſe lines, where you have | law about the poles A and B, Gd will always be equal to 
their figures as well as the qualifications of the feveral f, and the triangle C HK will be given in ſpecie. 
equations exprefling each different ſpecies, chiefly ariſing | Make therefore A-, eG =b, Bf=c, AB=m, BK =2, 


from the equation, exprefling the value w the _— and CK =y; and BK will be: CK :: Bf: fb; therefore 
in the terms of the abſciſs x ; giving no ordinate, as often ey in 3 ee RY 
as that value is the ſquare root of a negative quantity, or 4 b=—= G4: take this from Ge, and there will re 


part of that value, an infinitely ſmall ordinate; a finite | ati 2 dab E. 88 . ye ee 
one, or an infinitely great one: for example, in the farſt | main 4 Since the triangle CHE is given | 


eaſe of equations, xy* —ey=ax*+bx*+c x +6, it will be | ſpecie, make CK: CH:: d: e, and CH: HR: :/ 
found by extraCting the root that y = . 3 and CH will be == 


2 x 4 


| 7 | | Toh 2 : ey 3 
wax*+bx*+cx , ſo that y will be poſſible AH =m—r— 2. But AH: HC:: Ac: ed; that is,” 


„ and HK=: and conſequently 


| * a n iplying the 
as often as a +b4* +ca*+dx+2 ee is affirmative, and 7 ** 7: 4: — . Therefore, by multiplying t 

impoſſible when the ſame is negative: and the 7 of | means and extremes together, there will ariſe 'm b— 

times that this can happen, will appear from the deſcrip- | = cy _ be , efyy _acy ; ih ae 

i tion of a biquadratical parbcla, whoſe abſciſs is x, and . bx +=) + 2.=7 + Multiply all the by 

1 7 * 


cus eV; T, 


by dx, and reduce them into order, and there will come ton and exportation, impaſed on merchandiſes, and Tegu- 
+ dc | dne ! \ | ated by books o rates. ws F X 
* xy demy—bdxx +bdmx=o0; Where, CusToM-Orpices ſhall not have any ſhips of theic 
3 Hams wn „ e e een nor may they uſe merchandiſe, factorage, not keeg 
Gnce the unknown-quantities # and y aſcend only to two, 2 tavern, &c. ted Ls rene, 
dimenſions, it is evident, chat the curve.line deſcribed by 8 CETIOMARE Tina's; in Taw; ſuch tenants as 
(on. N > 16:0, EY | hold by the cuſtom, of the manor, as their ſpecial evi- 
the point C reno W * Make 2p, kae f Ahoy were anciently bond - men, or ſuch as held 
„VI. And che ſquare. root | d hondag it, . 1 
— 77. 77 en e 5 ks. I es Tos, in muſic, the ſame with moſtra or index. 
Cusros BRrribx, the principal clerk belonging to the 


1 


f 


3 court of Common pleas, whoſe buſineſs it is to receive and 
p* + 1 N ewe in: Keep all the writs made returnable in that court, filing 
7 enen eveky return by itſelf: and at the end of each term, t 
fer, that the curve is an hyperbola, if 7* be'afirmative bi BG, called the ht ries, (if; ee 
a } A 3 IL | MYWII 13300539 99 | e, ee a „„ 
: af * ernte | CusTos RoTuroruM, an officer who has the cuſtad) 
latent e 125 1 and reconds of Ne peace, and als 
5 commiliion of the peace itſelk. 5 wy | 
* | US, in general, an appellation given td 
| | whatever belongs to the cutis, or ſkin : hence we meet 
be both negative and greater than 5 . | (WHY depen caruncles, orgs, Cylon, Us See 
(RD en IIe Articles CARPNCTLE, UTISs, CUTICLE, ITC R, 
CURVET, or Coxver, in the manege, an ait in &. 5 Cave hand 
which the horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the demi-41 © CUTICLE, Cuticule,, in anatomy, a thin membrane, 
volt; being a kind. of leap up, and a little forwards, cloſely lying upon the ſkin, or cutis, of which it ſeems: 
wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore legs at once, equally part, and to. which it adheres very firmly, being aſfſted 
advanced, when he is. going * orward and not in by the intervention of the corpus reticulare. 1 
a circle, and as his fore-legs are falling, he immediate CUTICULAR, the ſame with cutaneous 
raiſes his hind 4egs, equally advanced, and not one before article CurANEOUS. 1 & 
the other: ſo that all his four legs are in the air at once; 
and as he ſets them down, he marks but twice with | 


them. | | | ** N 

CURVILINEAR, or CuxvLI NEAT, is ſaid of figures. | 
bounded by curyes, t crooked lines, See the article 
CURVES. beret” l 

CURULE CHAIR, in Roman antiquity, a chair a- 
dorned with ivory, wherein the great magiſtrates of Rome 
had a right to fit, and be ne | A 

CUSCUTA, dodder, in botany, a genus of plants, 5. 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of a ſingle, ovated petal, a little 
longer than the cup, divided into four obtuſe ſegments at 
the mouth: the pericarpium is. fleſhy, roundiſh, and 
bilocular, opening hoyzontally ; the ſecds are two in 
number, | 8 | 

The ancients recommended it as a purge : however, 
we eſteem it more as an attenuant and. aperient in ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, in jaundices, dropſies, and other | 
chronic diſeaſes. 2 

CUSP, in aſtronomy, a term uſed to expreſs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. " 

Cusr, in aſtrology, is uſed for the fra point of each | 
of the twelve houſes, in a figure or ſcheme of the heavens. | 
See the article HousE. 

CUSPIDATED PLanTs, in. botany, are ſuch plants 
whoſe leaves are pointed like a ſpear. | 

CusPIDATED Hyperbola, that whoſe points concur in 
the angle of contact, and there terminate. See Hyper- 
BOLA, 

CUSTOM, a very comprehenſive term, denoting the 
manners, ceremonies, and faſhions of a people, which | different parts of the body. | 
having turned into a habit, and paſſed into uſe, obtains | The inner ſurface of the ſkin. is covered by very-ſmall 


p* 


| 2 0 
negative and equal to Feb an ellipſis or à circle, if 7 '-.,.CUTANEO 
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the force of laws; in which ſenſe it implies ſuch uſages 
as, though voluntary at firſt, are yet, by practice, become 
neceſſary. | 

Cuſtom is hence, both by lawyers and civilians, de- 
fined lex non ſcripta, a law, ot right, not written, eſta- 
bliſhed by long uſage, and the conſent of our anceſtors : 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to the lex ſcripta, or the 
written law. | 

CusToM of Merchants. -If a merchant gives a cha- 
racter of a ſtranger to one who ſells him goods, he may 
be obliged to ſatisfy the debt of the ſtranger for the goods 
| fold, by the cuſtom of merchants. 

CusTons, in commerce, the tribute or toll paid by 
merchants to the king, for goods exported or imported : 
they are otherwiſe called duties. See Dur. 5 

vs rou-Housz, an office eſtabliſhed by the king's 
authority in maritime cities, or port towns, for the receipt 


and management of the cuſtoms and duties of importa- 


tubercles, commonly called cutaneous glands, and they 
are likewiſe termed glandulæ miliares, from their reſem- 
blance to millet ſeeds. Theſe tubercles are partly fixed 
in ſmall foſſulæ, in the ſubſtance of the ſkin, which an- 
ſwer to the ſame number of ſmall cavities in the corpus 
adipoſum, Their excretory ducts open on the outer 
ſurface of the ſkin. The greateſt part of them furniſhes 
ſweat, and others a fatty oily matter, of different thick- 
neſs, which M. Morgagni calls fandulz ſebacen. The 
late M. Duvenpoy demonſtrated to the Royal Academy 
that the ſtructure of ſome of the{e. cutaneous glands re- 
ſembled the circumvolutions of ſmall inteſtines, plenti- 
fully ſtored with capillary veſſels. | 

Be ſides theſe corpuſcles, there are other ſmall ſolid 


bodies, almoſt oval, contained in the ſubſtance of the 


ſkin ; theſe are the roots or bulbs from whence the hairs 
ariſe. x 


Beſides ſeveral conſiderable openings in the ſkin, it is 
| per- 
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perforated by an infinite number of ſmall holes, esel 
: HS je are more or leis ; * WE, 
pores, whey eee of the | Fig. 22. The poliſhing wheel - 


perceivable by the naked eye, ſuch as the orifices of the 
milky ducts of the mammæ, the orifices of the excretory. 
canals of the cutaneous glands, and the paſſages of the 

enn | | ; 
| The other pores are imperceptible to the naked eye, 
but vifible through a microſcope ; and their exiſtence is 
likewiſe proved by the cutaneous tranſpiration, and by 


the effects of topical applications; and from theſe two 


phænomena they have been divided into arterial and ve- 
nous pores. | 2 
There are different adheſions and folds of the ſkin in 
different parts of the box. Ades 
The outſide of the ſkin is covered by a thin tranſparent 
web, cloſely joined to it, which is called epidermis, euti- 
Lula, or ſcarf ſkin. * 
The ſubſtance of the cuticula appears to be very uni- 
form on the ſide next the ſłin, and to be compoſed, on 


the other ſide, mber of very fine, ſmall, | 
e other fide, of a great nu | r 2 very great height about one hundred and fixty years ago: 


ſquamdus laminæ: this ſubſtance is very ſolid and com- 
pact, but yet capable of being extended and thickened. 
Fhe origin of the epidermis is as obſcure as its regenera- 
tion is evident, ſudden, and ſurpriſing. The epidermis 
adheres very cloſely to the cutaneous papillæ, but ſtill 
cloſer to the corpus reticulare ; and they ſeem to be true 
portions or continuations of each other. It covers the 
ſkin through its whole extent, except at the places where 
the nails Its; it is marked with the fame furrows and 
lozenges as the ſkin, and has the ſame openings and pores. 
The epidermis ſeems to inſinuate itſelf into the ſmall 
pores, in order to complete the excretory tubes of the cu- 


' taneous glands. The foſſulæ of the hairs have likewiſe 


the ſame productions of the epidermis; and it ſeems to 
give a ſort of coat to the hairs themſelves : and laſtly, 
= imperceptible ducts of the cutaneous pores are lined 

it. 3 
"The uſes of the ſkin are numerous: 1. To ſurround, 
cover, and defend the parts that lie underneath it. 2. To 
be the organ of feeling. 3. To be an univerſal emunc- 
fory to the body, cleanſing the blood of its redundancies, 
by the means of ſweat and perſpiration; while theſe, at 
the ſame time, ſerve to prevent the acidity or drineſs of 
the cutis itſelf. | 

CUTLER, an artificer, whoſe buſineſs it is to forge, 
temper, and mount all ſorts of knives, razors, ſhears, 
fciſfars, ſurgeons inſtruments, and ſword- blades. 


Explanation of Plate H 


The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a cut- 
ler's ſhop. 

Fig. 1. The forge. 

Fig. 2. A workman poliſhing on the wheel. 

Fig. 3. A workman ſetting a razor on a hone, 

Fig. 4. A workman drilling with a bow. 

Fig. 5. A workman filing. 

Fig. 6. The miſtreſs ranging the goods. 

Fig. 7. A man turning the wheel. : 

a, the anvil, with its block and hammer. 


Lower Compartment. 


Fig. 1. The drill, with its bow and plate. 

Fig. 2. A turn-ſcrew, or ſcrew-driver. 

Fig. 3. A ſoft German ſtone. 

Fig. 4. Round-bitted pincers. 

Fig. 5. Hand-vice. 

Fig. 6. Flat pliers. 

Fiz. 7. Round pliers, 

Fig. 8. A ſaw. 

Fig. g. Burniſhing-ftick. 

Fig. 10. Forge hammer. 

Fig. 11. The finiſhing hammer. 

Fig. 12. A kniſe- ſile. 

Fig. 13. A hone for ſetting razors and pen. knives. 

Fig. 14. A ſtrap for ſmoothing the edge after ſetting. 

Fig. 15. A rivetting hammer. N . 

Fiz. 16. A rivetting anvil, 
Fig. 17. A punch.” 

Fig. 18. A cold chiſel. 
Fig. 19. A flat file. 
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Fig. 20. Large vice,” 0 9999 221191 law 1 
Fig. 21. The anvil. Wann 


CUTTER, in naval affairs, a ſmall veſſel Fe 
one maſt, and are rigged as loop: -of 1 
ſmugglers, and ſome veſſels in the king's ſervice employ 
to — the ſmugglers. * e . 
CUTTING, in heraldry, is ufed for the dividi 
ſhield into two equal parts, from right to left, paralhel * 
the horizon, or in the feſſe-way. yr... 
CuTTiNG, in painting, the laying one ftron livel 
colour over another, without any ſhade of forts 4 
The cutting of colours hath always a diſagreeable ee 
_ ..CuTTING, in ſurgery, the operation of extracting the 
ſtone out of the human body by ſection. 8 
Corrida Mood, a particular kind of ſeulpture, ot 
engraving, denominated from the matter whereon it ia 
employed... I" EN WR 
The att of cutting in wood was certainly carried o 3 


at preſent it is very low in eſteem, as having been long 
neglected, and the application of artiſts wholly employed 
on copper, as the moſt eaſy and promiſing province. 
The cutter in wood needs no other inſtruments than 
ug ſharp knives, chiſſels, and gravers of different 
zes. 1 _ 
The firft thing he does, is to take a plank or block of 
pear-tree,' or box, which he prepares of the ſize and 
thickneſs intended, and makes it very even and ſmooth 
on the ſide to be cut: on this block he draws the deſign 
with a pen, or pencil, juſt as it ought to be printed, 
'T hoſe. who cannot draw their own deſigns, make uſe of 
thoſe done by another, which they feſten on the block 
with paſte, the ſtrokes or lines being turned towards the 
wood : when the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over 
with a ſponge dipped in water, which done, they take off 
the paper by degrees, ſtill rubbing it a little with the tip 
of the. finger, till there is nothing left on the block but 
the ſtrokes of ink that form the deſign, which marks out 
ſo much of the block as'is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding; 
the reſt they cut off and take away as curiouſly as they 
can with the point of their ſharp inſtruments: | 

CUTTINGS, or SLIPS, in gardning, the branches or 
ſprigs of trees, or plants, cut or ſlipped off, to ſet again, 
which is done in any moilt fine earth. The beſt time for 
th's operation is from the middle of Auguſt to the middle 
of April ; but when it is done, the Tap 'ought not to be 
too much in the top, leſt it die or decay before that part in 
the earth has root enough to ſupport the top; neither 
muſt it be very dry or ſcanty, for the ſap in the branches 
affiſts it to ſtrike roots: if done in the ſpring, let them 
not fail of water in the ſummer. In providing them, 
ſuch branches as have burs, knobs, or joints, are to be 
cut off, two or three inches beneath the burs, &c. and 
the leaves are to be ſtripped off ſo far as they are placed 
in the earth, leaving no fide branch: ſmall top ſprigs, of 
two or three years growth, are the beſt for this opera- 
tion. | 

CUT-WATER, in naval architecture, the foremoſt 
part of the prow of a ſhip, or that part which firſt divides 
the fluid. See the article STEM. 

CYANUS, the blue-bottle, in botany, makes a 
diſtin genus of plants, according to Tournefort, but is 
comprehended by Linnzus among the centauria. 

This plant is an alexipharmic and uterine, It is faid 
to be of uſe alſo in the king's evil, in palpitations of the 
heart; and a water diſtilled from it is of ſervice in inflam- 
mations of the eyes, &c. 5 

CYCLAMEN, ſow-bread, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle ARTHANITA. _ 

CYCLE, in chronology, a certain period or ſeries of 
numbers, which regularly proceed from the firſt to the 
laſt, and then return again to the firſt, and fo circulate 
perpetually. | | | We 

CYCLE of the Sun, a revolution of 28 years, which be- 
ing elapſed, the dominical or Suncay-letters return to 
their fotmer place, and proceed in the ſame order as be- 
| fore, according to the Julian calendar. But the refor- 
mation made therein by pope Gregory, has oecaſioned a 
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\Gderable alteration in this cycle ; 'becauſe every hufi- 
by dth year is common; contiſting only of 365 days, 
para, according to the Julian account, it is biſſextile, 
conſitibg of 366: daps.1 1), 14.nindeu tn, 205 5 
To find the year of this cycle for any year of the Chriſ- 
tian æra, 
the cyele 
æra, 2 

r 

3 Chriſt, and the remainder, if any, will ſhew 
che current year of the cycle; but if there be no remain- 
der, it ſhews that it is the laſt or 28th year of the ſolar 
JAence the helf Of khe kyelt being known, the G86. 

nical letter, according to the Julian account, is iN 
found. - But, as we have already obſerved, the ſeries will 


commenced nine years; before the Chriſtian: 
divide the ſum by 28; the quotient will ſnew 


be interrupted in the r calendar, becauſe every 


fourth year is not biſſextile, as in the Julian account; 
therefore'a table of this kind will not point the dominical 
letters, according to the new ſtile, but for that century of 
rs for which the table is calculated. le 

For the method of finding the dominical letter by cal- 
culation, without the help of a table, ſee DoMINICAL 
KW. => . 
res of tho Moon, called alſo the golden number, and 
the Metonic cycle, from its inventor Meton, the Athe: | 
nian, is a period of 19 years, which when they are com- 
pleted, the new moons and full moons return on the ſame 
days of the month, ſo that on whatever days the new and 
full moons fall this year, 19 years hence they will happen 
on the very ſame days of the month, though not at the 
ſame hour, as Meton and the fathers of the primitive 
church thought; and therefore, at the time of the coun 
cil of Nice, when the method of finding the time for 
obſerving the feaſt of Eaſter was eſtabliſhed, the numbers 
of the lunar cycle were inſerted in the calendar, which, 
upon the account of their excellent uſe," were ſet in 
golden letters, and the year of the cycle called the golden 
number of that year, which how to find, take the follow- 
ing rule: al ine | 

Add one to the year of our Lord, and divide by 19, the 
| remainder is the current year of this cycle, or golden 
number; but if nothing remain, it ſnews that it is the laſt 
year of the cycle, and, conſequently, the golden number 
18 19. | 
| . of Indiction, a period of fifteen years, in uſe 
among the Romans. 

It has no connexion with the celeſtial motion, but 
was inſtituted, according to Baronius, by Conſtantine; 
who having reduced the time which the Romans were 
obliged to ſerve to fifteen years, he was, conſequently, 
obliged every fifteen years to impoſe, or indicere, accord- 
ing to the Latin expreſſion, an extraordinary tax for the 
payment of thoſe who were diſcharged ; and hence aroſe 
this cycle, which, from the Latin word indicere, was ſtiled 
indiction. 

Now as the firſt year of the Chriſtian æra happened in 
tue fourth year of this cycle, if we add 3 to the current 
year, and divide the ſum by 15, the remainder will ſhew 
what year of the cycle it is. | | 1 


TY 


add nine to the current yeat of Chriſt, becauſe | 


of cycles which have revolved ſince the firſt 


[HT is parallel to the chord DG. Further, the whole 
length of the cycloid is four times that of the diameter 


of the generating circle ; and the cycloidal ſpace compre- 
| hended between the curve and the ſubtenſe A L is triple 


the area of the generating eircle ; alſo that the reſpective 
parts of that ate triple to thoſe of this, that is, IK FD 
triple to the ſector G FD, (taking KI parallel to FG) 
whereſoevef, in the curve BIL, the point I is taken. 
The cytloid is reputed a modern curve, and its inven- 
tion afcribed by ſome to Merſenne; by othets to Galileo: 
but Dr. Wallis ſhews it of an older ſtanding; and to have 
been known to Bovillas;'about'the year 1 500; and even 


| conſidered by cardinal Cuſanus much earlier, viz. before 


2 7 ernennen 
CYCLOIDAL,"” ſomething 
See the preceding article? 

Hence the cycloidal ſpace is the area bounded” by the 
cycloid-atid its ſubtenſegGee. 
CYCLOP#DIA, or ExcycLoyzpra.' See Excr- 
CLOPADIA,"'' *. =x; 

CYDER, or Ciper, an excellent drink made of the 
juice of apples, eſpecially the more curious table kinds; 
the juice of theſe being eſteemed more cordial and plea- 
ſant than that of the wild and harſh kinds; and as it will 
not, we preſume, be diſagreeable to the reader, we ſhall 
here give the method of making this liquor. 

It has been long thought neceſlary, in every part of 
England, to lay the harder cyder-fruits in heaps for ſome 
time before breaking their pulps';* but the Devonſhire 
people have much improved this practice. In other 
counties the method is to make theſe heaps of apples in 
a houſe, or under ſome covering incloſed on every ſide: 
this method has been found defective, becauſe, by ex- 
cluding the free air, the heat ſoon became too violent; 
and a too great perſpiration enſlied, by which, in a ſhort 
time, the loſs of juices was fo great, as to reduce the fruit 
to half their former weight, attended. with a general rot- 
tenneſs, rancid ſmell, and diſagreeable alte. In the 
South-Hams, a middle way has been purſued, to avoid the 
inconveniences and loſs attending the above practice; 
they make their heaps of apples in an open part of an 
orchard, where, by the means of a free air and leſs per- 
ſpiration, the deſired maturity is brought about, with an 
inconſidetable waſte of the juices and decay of the fruit, 


* * 


belonging to A eycloid. 


entirely free of rankneſs; and though ſons apples rot, 


even in this manner, they are very few, and are ſtill fit 
for uſe; all continue plump and full of juices, and yery 
much heighten the colour of cyders, without il ta te or 
ſmell. e . 
Im purſuing the Devonſhire method, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, 1. That all the promiſcuous kinds of apples that 
have dropped from the trees, from time to time, ate to 
be gathered up and lald in a heap by themſelves, and to 
be made into cyder after having ſo lain about ten 
days. | | 1 . 
2. Such apples as are gathered from the trees, having 
already acquired ſome degree of maturity, are likewifs 
to be laid in a heap by themſelves for About a tert 
night. ' j4*#4+4 41 GNI. 8 4 i > - — 2 : 


* ” 


. 


3. The latter hard fruits, Which are to be leſt on kg 
trees till the approach of froſt is apprehended, ate ts be 
laid in a ſeparate heap, where they are tb remain a. montli 
or fix weeks, by which, notwithſtanding froft; rain, &c. 
their juices will receive ſuch a maturation, as will. prepare 
them for a kindly fermentatioi, and which. they could 
not have attained on the trees by. means of the coldneſs 
of the ſeaſon, SE as | 


- CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, 
as others term them, Genen curves; called alſo 
the trochoid. It is generated in the following man- 
ner: | 1 

If a circle ABC (plate XLVII. fig. 9.) reſting on 


2 right line AL, begin to revolve in the manner of a 


_— 


wheel, from A towards L, the point A will, by its two- 
fold motion, deſcribe the curve AC DIL, while the circle 
makes one revolution from A to L. las 

. his curve is ealled the cycloid ; and from its forma- 
ton it is evident, (1) That the baſe of the cycloid AL 
5 equal to the periphery of the generating cifcle ABC. 


(2) That the axis of the cycloid F D is equal to the dia- | 


Meter of the ſaid circle. (3) That the part of the baſe 
L is equal to the arch of the circle IK. (4) There- 

tore KF (=<MES#IG): is equal to the remaining arch 

H, or GU: (5) That the chord of the circle KI is 


It is obſervable, that the riper atid mellower the fruits 
are at the time of collecting them into heaps, the ſhorter 

ſhould be their continuance there; and on the contrary 
the harſher, immaturer, and hardet they are, the longe 
they ſhould reſt. oy, „ 
Tbeſe heaps ſhould be made in an even and open part 
of an orchard, without any regard to covering from rain, 
dews, or what elſe may happen during the apples ſtaying 
there; and whether they be carried in and btoke in wet 


or dry weather, the thing is all the ſame, If it may be 
objected, that during their having lain together in the 
heap, they may have imbibed great humidity, as well 
from the air as from the ground, ram, dews, &c. which 
are 


Perpendicular to the cycloid in the point I; and (6) there- 
fore the chord H (being at right angles with I K) is a 
8 the curve in the point I. (7) The tangent | 


— 


ate mixed with their juices ; the anſwer is, this will have 
no other effect than a kindly diluting, natural to the fruit, 
by which means a ſpeedier fermentation enſues, and all 
heterogeneous humid particles are thrown off. 
The apples are then ground, and the pummice is re- 
ceived in a large open-mouthed yeſle], capable of contain- 
ing as much thereof as is ſufficient for one making, or 
one cheeſe: Though it has been a cuſtom to let the 
pummice remain ſome hours in the veſſel appropriated to 
contain it, yet that practice is by no means commenda- 
ble; for if the fruits did not come ripe from the trees, or 
otherwiſe matured; the pummice, continuing in the vat 
too long, will acquire ſuch harſhneſs and coarſeneſs from 
the ſkins as is never to be got rid of ; and if the pummice 
is of well ripened fruit, the continuing too Jong there 
will occaſion it to contract a ſharpneſs that very often is 
followed with want of ſpirit and pricking ; nay, fome- 


times it even becomes vinegar, or always continues of zþ 


wheyiſh colour ; all which proceeds from the heat of 
fermentation that it almoſt inſtantly falls into on lying 
together; the pummice therefore fhould remain no 
longer in the vat, than until there may be enough broke 
for one preſſing, or that all be made into a cheeſe, an 
preſſed the tame day it is broken. | 


Explanation of Plate L. | 


The upper compartment, or fig. r. is a perſpective 
view of the cyder-preſs and apple-cull. 

A,B, the bottom, or lower beam. C, D, the upper 
beam. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the uprights. 4, 4, e, e, ſpurs. 
Z, 2, 12, braces, or croſs- pieces. a, b, capitals. x, 
blocks. g, the ſcrew. -E, the back, or receiver. F, the 
cheeſe, or cake of pummice, placed on the ſtage or baſon. 
G, the ſtage or baſon. 10, 10, beams that ſupport the 
pieces of whick the baſon is compoſed. 11. Perpendi- 
cular pieces for ſupporting theſe beams. H, the buckler, 
R, 8, Q, a circular trough of the 2 el 
compartments, or diviſions, for different ſorts of apples. 
M, the mill-ſtone. L, M, axis of the mill-ſtone. N, 
the ſpring- tree bar. Fog | 

Fig. 2. Plan of the preſs and apple-mill. The ſame 
letters repreſent the ſame parts as in fig. I. 

When the cyder is thus preſſed, and cleared from an 
impurities by ſtraining it through a hair ſieve, it is 
placed in a proper caſł to be fermented. Sce FERMEN- 
TATION. 

CYGNUS. See the article SWAN. 

Cyowuvs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 ſtars — to Ptolemy's 
catalogue, of 19 in Tycho's, and im the Britannic cata- 


logue of 107. | : 

CYLINDER, in geometry, a ſohd ſuppoſed to be 
generated in the pag 0 manner. 

If any indefinite right line 8 Z (plate XLVII. fg. 10.) 
being without the plane of the circle V X Y, move about 
the circumference of that circle always parallel to itſelf, 
until it be returned to the ſame place from whence it 


went; then the indefinite ſolid contained under the baſe 
or circle V XY, and the ſuperficies generated after this 


manner by the right line S Z, is called a cylinder, and 
the ſaid ſuperficies is called the ſuperficies of it; and if the 
line S Z be perpendicular to the plane of the baſe, the 
cylinder is called a right one; but if not, an oblique” or 
ſcalene one. | 
The ſection of every cylinder by a plane oblique to its 
baſe is an elliphs. | 
The ſuperficies of a ri 
righery of the baſe, multiplied into the length of its 
ide. 
The ſolidity of a cylinder is equal to the area of its 
baſe, multiplied into its altitude. 
Cylinders of the ſame baſe, and ſtanding between the 
ſame parallels, are equal. 


ht cylinder is equal to the po- 


Every cylinder is to a ſpheroid inſcribed in it, as 3, 


to 2. 

If the altitudes of two ri 

diameters of their baſes, thoſe 

as the cubes of the diameters of their baſes. | 
We have obſerved under the article CirCLE, that if the 

diameter of any circle be multiplied by 3.14159,26536—, 


e cylinders be equal to the | 
cylinders are to one another 


LY Ll 


the product will be the circumference ;- and fince 
cylinder may be conſidered as made of an infinite — 
of equal circles, it follows, that as 1, to 3.14159, 26 36 

ſo is the diameter of any cylinder multiplied — 
height, to the ſuperficies of the cylinder: wherefore, is 
— wane: 1 height of 59 cylinder into the diameter 

multipli 14159, 26536 —, the product will 5; 

the ſuperficies of A — f | 1 vil give 
And hence it alſo follows, that the ſolidity of any oy 
linder is found by multiplying the area of its baſe 4 
height or altitude: putting therefore f for the radius uf 
the baſe, c for the circumference, and à for the le. 


* 


| we ſhall hay —= the Tolidity. But if the altitude he 


equa] to the diameter, then the folidity will be = x 9 
1 OE. 1 va 
And becauſe as t, to .78439,81624—; fo , 
ſquare of the diameter of Ke — AG 
. N Ts | | 3 
erefore as x, to .78539;81634—; ſo is the 
the diameter of the baſe — the fl mans 
its height, to its folid content. > OB 
Alſo becauſe as 1, to 3-14159,26536 —; fo is the 
ſquare of the radius to the area of the circle; it will be 
_ 2 7 W e ſo 3 the ſquare of the radin 
of the baſe of the cylinder, multiplied into i I 
* ſolid content. , . PI *ights 0 
gain, becauſe as 1, to . 7957, 747153 fo is the ſquare 

of the circymference of Ro in area; therefore, 
as I, t0..07957,74715; fo is the ſquare of the circum. 
r of any cylinder, multiplied by its altitude, to in 
olidity. 

Rolling CxIIN DER, in philoſopby, a cylinder which 
rolls upon an inclined plane. | 

The pt:znomenon of the rolling cylinder may be eaſily 
accounted for from what we have obſerved under Cu- 
el AGED (plate XL 

or Ict ABED e XLVII. fg. 11.) repreſent 

ſection of a cylinder of wood, dat e — ſide witha 
cylindric piece of lead, as B; this will bring the center of 
gravity out of the center of magnitude C, to ſome point 

„between C and B. Let FH be an inclined plane, 
whoſe baſe is FL. It is evident the cylinder laid upon 
the plane will no where reft but there where a perpen- 
dicular to the horizon FL paſles through the center of 
gravity G, and that point of the plane E, in which the 
cylinder touches it; and this in all angles of inclinationof 
the plane, leſs than that whoſe ſine is equal to CG, thera 
dius being CD. This will happen in two ſituations ABED, 
and abed; becauſe, when the cylinder moves, the center 
of gravity deſcribing a circle round the center of magni- 
tude C, this circle will meet the perpendicular in two 
points G aud g, in each of which the center of gravity 
being ſupported, the cylinder will reſt :- therefore the 
cylinder moves from E to e by the deſcent of the ceu- 
ter of gravity from G to g, in the arch of the cyclaid 


. 

It the cylinder ABE D (plate XLVII. fg. 12.) inſiſting 
on the horizontal line EL in the point E, has the center 
of gravity G in the horizontal diameter DB, it will gra- 
vitate in the perpendicular Ge; if therefore a plane FE 
touch the eylinder in the point e, it is plain the cylinder 
cannot either aſcend or deſeend on ſuch a plane; becauſe 
G, in any ſituation between e, and H or e, and F, wilt 
gravitate to the left or right from the point in which the 
cylinder touches the plane; and ſo will ia either cafe bring 
it back to the point e. 

CvLIinDER-CHARGE, in gunnery, that part of a great 
gun which is pofleſi:d by the powder and ball. | 

CyEINDER CONCAVE, in gunnery, is all the chace 
of a piece of ordnance. | | 
Cris pER Vacant, in gunnery, is that part of 
the hollow that remains empty, after the gun * 
charged. 

CYLINDRICAL, ſomething in the form of, or r- 
ſembling, a cylinder; thus we ſay, a cylindrical columu, 
cylindrical com aſſes, mirrors, ke. 

CYLINDROID, in geometry, a ſolid body approact- 


ing to the figure of a cylinder, but differing ſrom it in 
| ' ſoar 


3. 


ſome reſpect, E having the baſes elliptical, but parallel 
J. | mk 
——— is formed from the Greek, xyaiySp&@», a cy- 


linder, and , reſemblance. a 
' CYMA, or CymaTIum, in architecture. See Cy- 


UM. | 
Cons, in botany, the tender ſtalk which herbs ſend 
forth in the -s "7 hs of the ſpring ; particularly thoſe 
e.cab ind, | | 

of NAT UM, in architecture, a member, ot mould- 
ing, of the corniche, the profile of which is waved; that 
js, Concave at top, and convex at bottom. See the arti- 
cle Cox NIcHR. bk STINT 

Vitruvius does not confine the cymatium to the cor- 
niche, but uſes it indifferently for any ſimilar moulding, 
wherever he meets with it, in which he differs from the 
moſt accurate among the moderns. F elibien makes two 
kinds of cymatiums, the one right, and the other invert- 


ed. In the firſt, that part which projects the fartheſt is 


concave, and is otherwiſe called gula recta, and doueine: 
in the other, the part that projects fartheſt is convex, 
called gula inverſa, or ſalon. The Engliſh architects do 
not uſually give the name cymatium to theſe mouldings, 
except when they are found on the tops of corniches; 
ys wherever. 


but the workmen uſe the name indifferent] 
they are found. | 4 ROWS) 31's | 

Tuſcan CyYMATIUM conſiſts of an ovalo or quarter- | 
round. Philander makes two Doric cymatiums; of 
which this is one. Baldus calls this the Lefbian aſtra- 
al. 5 | 
a Doric CYMAT1UM is a cavetto, or a cavity leſs than 
a ſemicircle, having its projecture ſubduple to its height. 
See the article Doric. 

Leſbian CYMATIUM, according to Vitruvius, is what 
our architects. otherwiſe call talon, viz. a concavo- 
convex member, having its projecture ſubduple to its 
height. 

CYMBAL, xvuCarcy, a muſical inſtrument in nſe 
among the ancients. The cymbal was round, made of 
braſs, like our kettle-drums, and, as ſome think, in their 
form, but ſmaller, and of different uſe. | 

Caſſiodorus calls it acetabulum, i. e. a hollow, piece, 
the name of a cup, or cavity of a bone, whetein another 
is lodged or articulated. 

Authors compare cymbals to the lips, becauſe they 
| formed ſounds by preſſin 

other, whence they muſt 1 been compoſed of two ſe- 
veral parts. Ovid gives cymbals the epithet of genialia; 
becauſe they were uſed at weddings and other diverſions. 
The Jews had their cymbals, or, at leaft, inftruments 


which tranſlators render cymbals; but as to their matter 
genus of fiſhes of the or 


and form, critics are ſtill in the dark. The modern cym- 


bal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in uſe among vagrants, | 


gypſies, &c. 

CYMBIFORME Os, a bone otherwiſe called navieu- 
lare. See NAVICULARE, 

CYNANTHROPIA, in medicine, the diſtemper oc- 
caſioned by the bite of a mad dog, wherein the patient 
avoids the light and every thing that is bright, and dreads 
the water ſo much, that he trembles at the ſight or even 
the remembrance of it. See HYDROPHOBIA. 

CYNARA. See the article ARTICHOKE. 

CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who valued 
themſelves upon their contempt of. riches and ſtate, arts 
and ſciences, and every thing, in ſhort, except virtue or 
morality. 


The Cynic philoſophers owe their origin and inftitu- | 


tion to Antiſthenes of Athens, a diſciple of * Socrates, 
who, being aſked of what uſe his philoſophy had been to 
him, replied, << It enables me to live with myfelf.” Di- 
ogenes was the moſt famous of his diſciples, in whole life 
the ſyſtem of this philoſophy appears in its greateſt per- 
fetion : he led a moſt wretched life, a tub having ſerved 
him for a lodging, which he rolled before him, wherever 
he went; yet he was, nevertheleſs, not the more humble 
on account of his ragged cloak, bag, and tub ; for, one 
day,, entering Plato's houſe, at a time that there was a 
ſplendid entertainment there, for ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, he jumped up upon a very rich couch, in all his dirt, 
laying, “I trample on the pride of Plato,” “ Yes (re- 


| 4'teſtithony againſt the 


| 


and ftriking one againſt an- | 


; 


| 


plied Plato) but with greater pride, Diogenes.“ He had 
the utmoſt contempt for all the human - race; for he 
walked the ſtreets of Athens, at noon-day, with a lighted 
lantern in his hand} telling the people, He was in 
ſearch of a man.“ Among many excellent maxims of 
morality, he held ſome very pernicious opinions; for he 
uſed to ſay, that the uninterrupted: fortune of Har- 
palus; ho generally paſſed for a thief and a robber, was 
gods. 'He regarded chaftity and 
modeſty as weaknefles ; hence Laertius obſerves of him; 
that he did every thing openly, whether it bel to 
Ceres or Venus, though he adds that nes only ran 
to an exceſs of impudence to put others out of coneeit 
with it: hut impudence was the eharacteriſtie of theſe 
philoſophets, who argued,” that what was right to be 
done, might be done at all times, and in all places. The 
chief principle of this ſect, in common with the Stoics, 
was, that we ſhould follow nature; but they-differed from 
the Stoics-in their explanation of that maxim, the Cynics 
being of opinion that a man followed nature, that gratiſied 
his natural motions and appetites ; while the Stolcs un- 
derſtood q reaſon, by the word nature. 
Crvic SrAsM, a kind of convulſion, Wherein the pa- 
tient imitates the howlings of dogs. 
CYVNOGLOSSUM, houndis tongue, in botsny, a 
genus of plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of a ſingle Petal, 
of the length of the cup; the tube is cylindtie, and Morter 
than the limb, which is divided into five obtuſe ſegments; 
the fruit conſiſts of four roundiſh depreſſed capſules the 
ſeed is ſingle, of an oyal figure, gibbous, acuminated, 
and ſmooth. 


Its root is kept in the ſhops, and is efteemed a pectoral 


and narcotic. 

Some recommend it in catarrhs, the gonorrhea, and 
ſcrophulous caſes. 

CYNOSURA, in aſtronomy; a name given by the 
Greeks to the conſtellation of urſa minor. See the arti- 
cle URsa. 

This is the conſtellation next to the norch pole. 

CYNOSURUS, dog's-tail graſs, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe corolla confill of two valves; the ex- 
terior concave, longer; and ariſtated ; the interior, plane, 
without any ariſta : the corolla ſurrounds the ſeed, 
_—_ is ſingle, of an oblong figure, and pointed at each 
end, 


8 CON, or C1on, among gardeners. See the article 
ION. | 

CYPHER, or Cremer. See CIrHER. 
CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
trees. Sce CupRessus. ; 
CYPRINUS, in r a ve 


, .- 


comprehenſive 
er of the malacopytergii, the 
characters of which are theſe : the branchioſtege mem- 
brane on each ſide contains three ſmall bones; the mouth 
is toothlefs, except that towards the orifice of the ſto- 
mach there are two ſerrated bones, which ſcrve inſtead of 
teeth, | 

This is a very numerous genus, comprehending the 
roach, tench, carp, gudgeon, barbel, chub, bream, 
bleak, &c. 

CYPRUS, an iſland ſituated in the moſt eaſterly part 
of the Levant, or Mediterranean ſea, between 33* and 
36 eaſt longitude, and between 34* and 30% north la- 
titude, a | 

it is about one hundred and fifty miles long, and ſe- 
venty broad, and is ſubject to the Turks. 

Knights of CyeRvus, an order inſtituted by Guy de 
Luſignan, titular king of Jeruſalem, to whom Richard I, 
of England, after conquering this ifland, made over his 
right. 
| "rheſe knights were alſo denominated knights of ſi- 
lence, and knights of the ſword. 

CYRENAICS, Cyrenaici, a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, ſo called from their founder, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, 
a diſciple of Socrates. | 

The great principle of their doctrine was, that the ſu- 
preme good of man in this life is pleaſure ; whereby they 
not only meant a privation of pain and a ranquillicy of 


| mind, but an — of all mental and ſenſual plea- 


ſures, particularly the laſt. 


CYST, 


cCYS 


CYST, the bag, or tunic, including all incyſted tu - 


mours, as the ſcirthus, atheroma, ſteatoma, meliceres, 
&c. See the articles SCIRRHUs, ATHEROMA, &c. 


If in extracting an incyſted tumour, the including cyſt . 
be broke, or wounded, care muſt be taken to remove it, 


otherwiſe the tumour will ſpeedily retutn. See the arti- 
cle Ency/ted TUMOURS. * {1 


Indeed if the tumour be a ſcirrhus, ſarcoma ſteatoma, 


or in a glandular part, the contents are hard enough to 


niſta. 


cluding coats be wounded : but when the matter of 'the 


make a clean extirpation of it, notwithſtanding, its in- 


tumour is ſoft or fluid, by its eſcaping, the tumour will 
become flaccid, ſo that it will hardly be poſſible to make 
a clean extirpation of the cyſt, without leaving ſome 
fragment behind, which muſt in that caſe be brought 


away by dreſſing the abſceſs with digeſtives, &c. See 


ABsczkss. | 1 6 
CYSTIC, a name given to two arteries and two veins, 
opening into the gall- bladder. The cyſtic arteries, 
cyſticæ gemeliz, are two arteries proceeding. from the right 
branch of the cœliac; and that trunk of the vena porta 
which goes into the liver affords the cyſtic veins. 
CrsTic DucT, Cyſticus Ductus, a pipe that goes into 
the neck of the cyſtis, or gall bladder, into which ſome 
bilious ducts likewiſe open, and thraugh which the 
greater part of the bile is evidently carried into the cyſtis 
in human ſubjects, | | 


7 C Z A 


Cysric Bite, one of the two kinds of bilè. 
tinguiſhed into the cyſtic and hepatic bile. le, bbing gi 
The cyſtic bile is very bitter, 
„ hepatic. „ e bis aha 
rs 118, in anatomy, the ſame with veliculi' 
* See n VEsICULA, 0 
YSTIS, in botany, a name anciently given then 1 
kekengi. See 2 % Mein 25 *. They 
CY TISO-GENISTA, in botany, the fame with 
See the article GENIs TA. Y af 
CY ZICENS, Cyzicena, a ſort of magnificent ban. 
quetting houſes among the ancient Greeks, fo called from 
Cyzicus, a city famous for its ſumptuous buildings. The 
Cyzicens always looked to the north, opened into plea. 
fant gardens, and were the ſame as the triclinia and cc 
nacula were at Rome. 1; tops 229988 an aver 
CZAR, a title of honour aſſumed by the t dukes, 
or, as they are now ſtiled, emperors of Ruſſiaa. 
| Beckman makes no doubt but they took: this! title, . 
corruption, from cæſar, emperor ; and accordingly th 
bear an eagle, as the ſymbol of their empire, andthe word 
Cs A in their arms: yet they make a diſtinction he. 
tween czar and cæſar, the firſt being taken for the king's 
name, and the other for the emperor's. 2245 


R119 bag 


thicker,” and more!; 
1 5 5 . 


1 


. 


— 
, * 


The firſt that bore this title was Baſil, the ſon of Ba. 


* 


ſilides, under whom the Ruſſian power began to appear, 
about 1470. | 1 ) haut 
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DAM 


D One of the letters of the alphabet, the fourth 
9 


in order, and the third conſonant, anſwering 
to the Hebrew Daleth, and Greek Delta. 

As a numeral, D denotes 500; and with a daſh over 
it thus, 5, 5000. Uſed as an abbreviation, it has various 
fignifications : thus, D. ſtands for doctor, as M. D. 
doctor of medicine; D. T. doctor of theology; D. D. 
implies doctor of divinity, or dono dedit; D. D D. is 
uſed for dat, dicat, dedicat; and D. D. D. D. for dignum 
Deo donum dedit. 

DAB As, the name of cloths and woollen ſtuffs of the 
manufacture of Bas, in Languedoc. 

PDABUlS, a white cotton ſtuff, made in the Eaſt-In- 


dies. f = . a 

DACE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cyprinus, 
very common in our rivers : it is longer and more ſlender 
than the roach, and has ten rays in the fin beſides the 


anus. | h 

DACTYL, Hazrva®, Dattylus, in ancient poetry, a 
metrical foot, conſiſting of one long and two ſhort ſylla- 
bles, as aaxzu®', and mũrmüré. 

The dactyl and ſpondee are the only feet or meaſures 
uſed in hexameter verſes ; the former being eſteemed 
more ſprightly, and the latter more ſolemn and grave. 
Accordingly, where great activity is ſignified, we find the 
dactyls uſed with much propricty, as in the following 
verſes of Virgil. 


uadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum; and, 
erte citi ferrum, date tela, ſcandite muros. 


DacTYL, weary, ancient botaniſts, the ſame with 
date. See the article DATE. 

DACTYLIC VERsEs, in ancient poetry, hexameter 
verſes ending with a dactyl. See DAcTyYL and HEx- 
AMETER. 

DACZAJIE, filver money current in Perſia, and 
worth five mamoudis. See the article Mamovup1. 

DADO, in architecture, the ſame with the dye. See 
the article DYE. | 

DADUCHI, in antiquity, prieſts of the goddeſs 
Ceres, ſo called, becauſe, at the feaſts and ſacrifices of 
that goddeſs, they ran about the temple, carrying a 
lighted torch, which they delivered from hand to hand, 
ti it had paſſed through them all. This they did in 
memory of Ceres's frarching for her daughter Proſerpine, 
by the light of a torch, which ſhe kindled in Mount 

tna. 

DAMON, Aer, a name given by the ancients to 
certain ſpirits, or genii, which appeared to men, either 
to do them ſervice, or to hurt them. The Platoniſts 
diſtinguiſh- between s, dæmons, and heroes. The 


* are thoſe whom Cicero calls Di: majorum gentium. | 


he dæmons are thoſe whom we call angels. See Ax- 
GEL. | 

Chriſtians, by the word demon, underſtand only evil 
ſpirits, or devils. Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks of the nature of 
dzmons, as if he thought them not abſolutely ſpiritual 
and incorporeal, for which reaſon he attributes ſuch ac- 
tions to them as cannot be performed without the inter- 
vention of a body. It was a fabulous notion among the 
ancient Hebrews, that Adam begot demons and ſpirits 
on certain ſuccubus's. It is difficult to come at a ſa- 
tislactory account of the dæmonology of that people; 
and therefore it is no eaſy. matter to explain what is 


meant by the worſhipping of dzmotis, or devils, which 


44 


oy 


is the laſt ſpecies of idolatry, according to the diviſion of 


the rabbins. | 
The Mahometans allow ſevetal ſorts of dæmons; and 
the miners of Hungary pretend that, while they are at 
work in the mines; they often ſee dæmons in the ſha 
of little negro boys, doing them no other harm than often 
extinguiſhing, their lights. | | 
DAMONIAC, a word applied to a perſon ſuppoſed 
to be poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit, or dæmon. 
Dzmontacs, in church hiſtory, a branch of the Ana- 
baptiſts, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that the devils 
ſhall be ſaved at the end of the world. ; 
DSION, the Macedonian name of the month 


called by the Athenians antheſterion. See the article 


ANTHEsSPFERION. 
DAFFODIL, the ſame with the nareiſſus of botaniſts; 
See NARCISSUS. 


DarFopir-LirtLy; the lilio-narcifſus of botaniſts; Ses 
 Litio-Narcissvus. | | 


DAHOME; a kingdom of Africa, on the Guinea- 
coaſt + 

DAILY, the ſame with diurnal. See the article Di- 
URNAL, | 

DAIRY, among farmers, &c. a room or apartment 
where milk is kept, and manufactured into butter, 
cheeſe, & c. ö X 
The term is formed from d:y, an old word for milk; 

The milk being poured out of the mitking-pails into 


proper veſſels, is there ſuffered to reſt a night or two 


according as the weather is more or leſs warm, during 
which the cream will riſe to the top, and form a thick 
coat on the ſurface. This muſt be carefully taken off by 
an utenſil called a ſkimming-diſh; and put into the churng 
and there agitated for a conſiderable time: when this 
agitation has been continued long enough to produce the 
deſired effect, they open the chutn, and with both hands 
gather it well together, take it out of the butter- milk, and 
lay it into a very clean bowl, or earthen pan; and if the 
butter be deſigned to be uſed ſweet; they 1 the pan with 
clear water, and work the butter in it to and fro, till it is 
brought to a firm conſiſtence of itſelf, without an 
moiſture. When this has been done, it muſt be fcotched 
and fliced over with the point of a knife, every way as 
thick as poſſible, in order to fetch out the ſmalleſt hair, 
mote, bit of rag, ſtrainer, or any thing that may have 
happened to fall into it: they then ſpread it thin in a bowl, 
and work it well together with ſuch quantity of ſalt as 
they think fit ; and make it up into diſhes, pounds, half 
pounds, &c. The newer the butter is, the more whole- 
ſome and pleaſant it is ; and that which is made in May 
is eſteemed the beſt. | | 

Cheeſe is made by curdling the milk with runnet, 
prefling out all the ſerum, or whey, by means of a cheeſe- 
preſs, and laying the cheeſe to dry. See CHEESE, 


Explanation of Plate LI. 


The upper compartment of the plate is a perſpeRive 
view of the inſide of a dairy or nulk-houſe. 

Fig. 1. A dairy-maid churning. | 

Fig. 2. Benches, with proper gutters, ciſtern, and a 
ſtage for making and drying cheeſe. 


ig. 3. Benches, with gutters, veſlels, and a barrel 


churn, for making butter. | 
Fig. 4. The arbor of the barrel churn, 

Fig. 5. Cover, or bung, of the barrel churn. 
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Fig. 6. The barrel churn, without its bung. 
Fig. 7. Stand of the barrel churn. 
- Fig. 8. Arbor, or ſtaff, of what 
churn. | 
Fig. 9. Body of the Dutch churn. 
Fig. 10. A hoop for cheeſe, It is of different ſizes. 
Fig. 11. Arbor, or ſtaff, of the common churn. 
Fig. 12. Body of the common churn. 
DAISY, in botany. See BELLts. 
- DALMATIA, a frontier province of 


th. 


Europe; moſfly 
ſubject to the Turks, but ſome towns on the fea-coaſt to 
the Venetians: it is bounded by Boſnia on the north, by 
Servia on the eaſt, by Albania on the ſouth, and by Mor- 
lachia and the gulph of Venice on the weſt. 

DAM, among lawyers, fignifies a boundary or con- 
Knement, 

Dau, of Dyxe, See the article Dy«s. 

, DAMA, the fallow-deer, in zoology, a ſpecies of the 
deer-kind, diſtinguiſhed by its ramoſe and compreſſed, 
or palmated horns. | | 

DAMAGE, in law, is generally underſtood of a hurt, 


4 
1 


| 


or hindrarree attending a perſon's eſtate : but, in common | 


law, it is a part of what the jurors are to enquire of in 
giving verdict for the plaintiff or defendant, in a civil 
action, whether real or perſonal; for after giving verdict 
on the principal cauſe, they are likewiſe aſked their 
conſciences, touching coſts and damages, which con- 
tain the hindrances that one party hath ſuffered from 
the wrong done him by the other. See the article 
Cosrs, | ; 
DAMARAS, an Indian taffeta, being 
moiſin. See ARMOISIN. 
| D&XMASK, a filk ſtuff, with a rai 


* 


a kind of ar- 


ſed pattern, ſo as 


that the right ſide of the damaſt is that which hath the | 


4 


flowers raited or ſattined. | | 
- Damaſks ſhaw3ld' be of Crefſed filk, both in warp and 
woof ; and in France, half an ell in breadth: they are 
made at Chalons in Champagne, and in ſome places in 
Flanders, as at Tournay, &c. entirely of wool, 7 of an. 
ell wide, and 20 ells long. | 
. DamasK is alfo applied to a very fine ſteel, in me 
par:s of the Levant, chiefly at Deal in Syria; whence 
its name. | 

lt is uſed for ſword and cutlaſs-blades, and is finely 
tempered. dee STEEL. | 

DAMASKEENING, or Damas&iNG, the art or 
operation of beautifying iron, ſteel, &c. by making in- 
ciſions therein, and filling them up with gold and filver 
wire; chiefly uſed for adorning ſword-b:ades, guards and 
gripes, tocks of piſtols, &c. | 
- Damaſkeening partakes of the moſaic, of engraving, 
and of carving : like the moſaic, it has inlaid w« r«, like 
engraving, it cuts the metal, repreſenting divers figures; 
and as in chafing, gold and ſilver is wrought in relievo. 
There are two ways of damaſking ; the one, which is 
the fineſt, is when the metal is cut deep with proper in- 
ſtruments, and inlaid with gold and ſilver wire: the other 
is ſuperficial only. 

DAMELOPRE, a kind of bilander, uſcd in Holland 
for conveying merchandiſe from one canal to another ; 
being very commodious for paffing under the bridges. 

DAMIANISTS, in church hiſtory, a bianch of the 
ancient Acephali-ſeveritz. They agreed with the catho- 
lics in admitting the IVth council, but diſowned any 
diſtinctions of perſons in the God-head, and profeſſed one 
ſingle nature, incapable of any difference; and yet they 
called God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 
 DANMNATA TRRIA, among chemiſts, the ſame 
with caput mortuum. See dhe article Carur. 

DAM s, in natural hiſtory, noxious ſteams and exha- 
lations, frequently found in mines, pits, wells, and other 
ſubterraneous places. 

The pernicious damps in mines ſhew abundantly, 
that nature affords inflammable air in ſome caſes; and 


| 


we have found by experiments, that art can do the fame, | 
and that, very probably, on the ſame principles with the | 


natural. Sir James Lowther, having collected the air of 
ſome of theſe. damps in bladders, preſerved it ſo well, 
that when brought up to London, it would take fire ar 
the flame of a candle, on being let out at the orifice of a 


verſed in chemical experiments, that moſt 
is called the Dutch | veſcence they under 


| cording to Gaillim: but Columbier makes 


| 


DAM 


great quantity of ſulphureous vapours, durin rep Ay 
| in the time of -thei ae 
their reſpective menſtruums: this vapour, being —— 
into bladders, in the ſame manner with the natural air of 
Sir James Lowther, has been found to take fire, in the 
like way, on being let out in a ſmall ſtream, and anſwer 
ed all the phenomena of the natural kind. 2 
than 


| - DANAE, in antiquity, a coin ſomewhat more 
xn obolus, uſed to be put into the mouths of the dead, to 
pay their paſſage over the rivet Acheron. | 

| DANCE, an agreeable motion of the body, adjufted 
by art to the meaſures or tune of inftruments, or of the 
voice. | 3 
| DANCETTE, in heraldry, is when the outline. of 
any bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely, the 
largeneſs of the indentures being the only thing that gig. 


N it from indented. See the article IxpRNr EB. 
ANCHE, in heraldry, the ſame with dantelle, ac. 


it the ſame 


a. of 


* 


with indented. 
 DANEGETLT, a tax, or tribute, on 
land, impoſed on our anceſtors the Saxons Danes, 
on their frequent invaſions, as the arbitrary terms of 
peace and departure, It was firſt impoſed as a conti- 
nual yearly tax upon the whole nation, under kim 
Ethelred. It was levied by William I. and II. but was 
releaſed by king Henry the Firſt ; and finally aboliſhed 
by king Stephen. | | 
DANE, a piece of filver current in Perfia, and fome 
! of Arabia, weighing the axteenth part of a drachm. 
It is alſo a weight uſed by the Arabians to weigh jewels 
and drugs. | | 
DANTELLE; in heraldry, the fame with dancette. 
* DAPHNE, ia batany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; the tube is cylinidri 
imperforated, and longer than the limb, which is divid 
'into four oval, acute, plane, patent ſegments : the fruit 
is a roundiſh berry, containing one cell; the ſeed is 
ſingle, round, and fleſhy, h | 
| This plant is a ſtrong cathartic, and too rough to be 
given with ſafety. | 
' DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand maſter of 2 
prince's houſhold. This title was given by the emperor 


by zu- 

R I- . I 
DARK-CHAMBER. See the article CAMERA Or- 
liſh name of the lolium of bota- 


of Conſtantinople to the czar of Ruſſia, as a teftimony of 
favour. In France the like officer was — by 
-nity of dapifer is ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany, the electot 
of Bavaria aſſuming the title of arch dapifer of the em- 
to carry the firſt diſh' of meat to table, on horſe- back. 
DAPPLE BAY, in the manege ; when bay horſes 
DAPPLE-BLACK ; when a black horſe has got 
or marks more black or ſhining than the reſt of his 
DARAPTI, among logicians, one of the modes of 
fyllogiſms of the third figure, whoſe premiſes are uni- 
affirmative: thus, 
DAR- Every body is diviſible; 
TI. Therefore, ſome ſubſtance is diviſible, 
DARII, in logic, one of the modes of ſyllogiſms of 
w 
verſal affirmative, and the minor and concluſion particul 
 aſimatives : thus, 
other. 
Some body is moved : 


Charlemaign, under the title of dapiferat ; and the dig- 
pire, whoſe office is, at the coronation of the emperor, 
have marks of a dark bay, they are called I 
he is called a dapple black. Gin 
verſal affirmatives, and the concluſion is a particular 
AP- Every body is a ſubſtance; 
the firſt figure, wherein the major propoſition is an uni- 
D a- Every thing that is moved, is moved 
\ Therefore, ſome body is 


DARNEL, the En 
niſts. See the article Lotrum. 

DART, in aſtronomy, geometry, &c. See the article 
SAGITTA. | : 

DATA, among mathematicians, a term for ſuch thiags 


. 


piece of tobacco- pipe. It is well known to all that are 


—_— 
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or quantities as are given or known, in order to find other 


things thereby that are unknown, Euclid uſes the word 
data, of which he hath a particular tract, for ſuch ſpaces, 
lines, and angles, as are given in magnitude, or to which 
we can aſſign others equal. „ Io | 

In algebra, the given quantities, or data, are generally 
expreſſed by the firſt letters of the alphabet, and the 
unknown by the laſt letters ; thus, if the problem be, 
From the ſum and product of two quantities given, to 
fad the quantities themſelyes, the quantities are re- 
preſented by y and æ; and y ag, the ſum given, and 
yz=b, the product given. See the article EQquaT1on. 
DaTa alſo expreſſes, in philoſophy and medicine, any 
quantity, which for the ſake of a preſent calculation is 
taken for granted to be ſuch, without requiring an imme- 
diate proof for its certainty, called alſo the given quan- 
tity, number, or power. ian | 

PATE, in law, is the deſcription of the day, month, 
year of our Lord, and year of the reign of the king, in 
which a deed or other writing was made, Anciently 
deeds had no dates but only of the month and year, and 
now, if in the date of any deed, the year of our Lord is 
right, though the year of the king's reign be wrong, it 
ſhall not hurt the fame, WE EET 

An antedate is a date prior to the real time when the 
inftrument was paſſed, | 1 . | 

Darz, Dattylus, the fruit of the phoenix, or great 
palm-tree. See PHOENIX. i $1245] 
DATISI, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the third 
figure, wherein the major is an univerſal. affirmative, 
and the minor and concluſion particularly affirmative pro- 
poſitions. For example, | 


Da- All who ſerve God are kings; 
Ti- Some who ſerve God are poor; 
$I. Therefore ſome who are poor are Kings. 


DATIVE, among grammarians, the third. caſe in 
the declenſion of nouns, expreſſing the relation of a 
thing to whoſe profit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. 
It is called dative, becauſe uſually governed by a verb 
implying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon. In Eng- 
liſh, the dative is expreſſed by the ſigns to or for. 
DATURA, thorn-apple, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which cohſiſts of an infundibuliform petal ; 
the fruit is a ſubovated, bilocular, quadtivalvular, and 
commonly prickly capſule fixed to the baſe of the cup; 
the ſeeds are numerous and reniform. 
The thorn-apple is narcotic, and dangerous to be taken 
internally; but a cataplaſm of its leaves and ſeed is com- 
mended for burns. 117 
DAU Cs, tne carrot. See the article CAR RO r. 
DaAvIDIS TS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtian 
heretics in the fixteenth century; ſo called from David 
G „their leader, who began by giving out that he 
was the Meffiah, and was ſent into the world in order to 
people the kingdom of Heaven, which was quite empty 
of inhabitants, for want of virtuous and good men : he 
rejected marriage, and denied the reſurrection. 
- DAVIS's QUADRANT. Sce QUADRANT. 

DAVIT, in naval affairs, a long beam of wood thruſt 
out acroſs from over the ſhip's fore-caſtle to draw up the 
flooks of the anchor clear from the ſhip's ſide. 
The davit is occafionally ſhifted to project over either 
ſide of the ſhip's fore-part, or, in the ſea- language, over 
either bow. Its inner end is ſecured by a dg ring or 
link of iron, placed in the middle of the fore-caſtle, called 
the ſpan-ſhackle ; and over the outer-end, which has a 
notch cut round it for that purpoſe, is hung à ſtrong 
block called the fiſh- block, through which is inſerted a 
rope called the fiſh-pendant, which being hooked to the 
flooks of the anchor, irnpmediately draws them up by a 
tackle or complication of pullies, as ſoon as the anchor 
is catted. See the article CAT. | 

DAUPHIN, a title given to the eldeſt ſon of France, 
and heir preſumptive of the crown, on account of the 
—— of Dauphiny, which, in 1343, was given to 

'hilip of Valois, on this condition, by Humbert, dauphin 

of the Viennois. | | 


— 


- DAY, 2 to the moſt natural and obvious ſenſe 


of the word, ſignifies that ſpace of time during which it 
continues to he light; in contradiſtinction to night, be- 


Mo © =. 4 
DAY 


of time in which it is, light, being ſomewhat yague and 
indeterminate, the time between riſing and the fet- 


* 


ting of the ſun is uſually, looked on as the day z and the 


2 which lapſes from its ſetting to its riſing again, the 
night. Denne go Yo yo | 1 #909 2, 
The word day is often taken in. a large ſenſe, ſo as to 
include the night alſo; or to denote. the time of a whole 
apparent revolution of the ſun round the earth, in which 
ſenſe it is called by ſome a natural day, and by, others an 
artificial one: but to avoid confuſion, it is uſual to call it 
in the former ſenſe ſimply the day, and in the latter a 
nychthemeron, by which term, that acceptation of it is 
aptly denoted, as it implies bath day and night. 
The nychthemeron is divided into twenty-four parts, 
called hours, which are of two ſorts, equal and unequal, 
or — See the article Hou. 
Different nations begin their day at a different hour: 
thus the Egyptians began their day at midnight, from 
whom Hippocrates introduced that way of reckoning into 
aſtronomy, and Copernicus and por +a have followed 
him: but the greateſt part of aſtronomers reckon the day 
to begin at noon, and ſo count twenty-four hours, till the 
noon of the next day; and not twice twelve; according 
to the vulgar computation. The: method 'of beginning 
the day at midnight ails alſo in Great Britain, _ 
France, Spain, and moſt parts of Europe. 
The Babylonians began their day at ſun- riſing, reckon- 
ing the hour immediately before its riſing again the 
twenty-fourth hour of the day, from whence the hours 
reckoned in this way are called the Babylonic. In ſeve- 
ral parts of Germany, they begin their day at ſun-ſetting, 
and reckon on till it ſets next day, calling that the twen- 
iy fourth hour: theſe are generally termed Italian hours. 
he Jews alſo began their nychthemeron at ſun-ſet- 
ting; but then they divided it. into twice twelve 
hours, as we do, reckoning twelve for the day, be it long 
or ſhort, and twelve for the night; ſo that their hours 
continually varying with the day and night, the hours of 
the day were longer than that of.the night, for one half 
year, and the contrary the other, from whence their 
hours are called temporary : thoſe at the time of the 
equinoxes became equal, becauſe then thoſe of the day 
and night are ſo. The Romans alſoreckoned their hours 
after this manner, as do the Turks at this day. | 
This kind of hours are called planetary, becauſe the 
ſeven planets were anciently looked upon as preſidin 
over the affairs of the world, and to take it by turns eac 
of theſe hours, according to the following order: Sa- 
turn firſt, then Jupiter, Mats, the ſun, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and laſt of all the moon: hence they denominated 
each day of the week from that planet whoſe turn it was 
to preſide the firſt hour of the nychthemeron. Thus 
aſſigning the hiſt hour of Saturday to Saturn, the ſecond 
will fall to Jupiter, the third to Mars, and fo the twen- 
ty- ſecond ot the ſame nychthemeron will fall to Saturn 
again, and therefore the twenty-third to Jupcer, and the 
laſt to Mars: fo that on the firſt hour. of the next day, it 
will fall to the ſun to preſide ; and by the like manner of 
reckoning, the firſt hour of the next will fall to the 
moon; of the next, to Mars; of the next, to Mercury; 
of the next, to Venus: hence the days of the week came 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the Latin names of Dies Saturn, 
Solis, Lane, Martis, Mercurit, Jovis, and Veneris ; and 
onag us, by the names of Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 


A 
Das of Grace, are thoſe by the court at the 
prayer of the defendant, or plaintiff, in whoſe delay it is, 
Ars of Grace, in commerce, are a cuſtomary num- 
ber of days allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
&c. after the ſame becomes due. | 
Three days of grace are allowed in England; ten in 
France and Dantzic ; eight at Naples ; fix at Venice, 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; four at Frank- 
fort; five at Leipſic ; twelve at Hamburg; fix in Por- 
tugal ; fourteen in Spain; thirty in Genoa, &c. 
 Davys-Man, in the north of England, an arbitrator 
or perſon choſen to determine an affair in diſpute. | 
Deg-Davs, Dies Camculares. See the article Cari- 
CULAR Days. X | "up 
Intercalary Davs. See the article InTERCALAaryY 


ing that partition of time wherein it is dark; but the ſpace 
| ; | 


| Days. | 
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the ſurface of the earth. | 


DEA 


Day Coat, among miners, an appellation given to 
the upper ſtructure of the coal, or that which lies next 


DEACON, ,axo@-, one of the three ſacred orders 
of the Chriſtian church. The word is ſometimes uſed in 
the New Teſtament for any one that minifters in the 
ſervice of God, in which ſenſe biſhops and preſbyters are 
tiled deacons; but in its reſtrained ſenſe, it is taken for 
the third order of the clergy, as appears from the concur- 
rent teſtimony of ancient writers, who conſtantly ſtile 
them miniſters of the myſteries of Chriit, miniſters of 
epiſcopacy and the church, and the like. The firſt in- 
ſtitution of this order is recorded in Acts, chap. vi. 

DEACONESS, a Female Deacon, an order of women, 
who had their diſtinct offices and ſervices in the primi- 
tive church. | 

DEAD, in general, ſomething void or deprived of 
life. - See DEATH. , 

DeAap-Evres, in naval affairs, certain blocks with three | 
holes in them, whereby to draw tight the ſhrouds and 

ſtays of a ſhip. | 

In order to form the purchaſe which tightens the} 
ſhrouds, &c. there are always two of theſe dead-eyes 
placed at ſmall diſtances from each other, one in the end 
of the ſhroud, and the other to the ſhip's ſide, by a ſtrop 

or link of iron encompaſſing the edge of it; then a ſmaller 
rope, called the laniard, is paſſed alternately through the 
holes in the upper and lower dead-eyes, and drawn tight 
by the application of a tackle, See CHANNEL and 
CRnains. 

The dead-eyes uſed for the ſtays have only one hole 
in them, and are more uſually termed hearts. 

There are likewiſe dead- eyes of another form uſed for 
the crow-feet : theſe are long, inclining to round, and 
tapering to one end, See CRow-FEET, 

Deap-LicuT, amongſt ſeamen, a ſort of ſtrong 
wooden poſts, made exactly to fit the cabin-windows : 
they are always fixed in on any expectation of a ſtorm, 
and the glaſs windows taken out, which might otherwiſe 
be ſhattered to pieces by the ſea, and let great quantities 
of water pour into the ſhip. 

DEAap-NETTLE, a genus of plants called by botaniſts 
lamium. See LAMIUM. 

Deap-PLEDGE, the ſame with mortgage. See MorT- 
GAGE, 

DEAaD-RECKONING, in navigation, the judgment or 
eſtimation which is made of the place where a ſhip is, 
without any obſervation of the heavenly bodies; and is 
performed by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
in knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the compals, 
and by rectifying all the allowances for drift, lee-way, 
&c. according, to the ſhip's known trim. This reckoning, 
however, is always to be corrected as often as any good 
obſervation can be obtained. 

DE ap-RisinG, or RisiNG-FLoo, in ſhip- building, 
thoſe parts of a ſhip's floor afore and abaft, where it be- 
gins to riſe and grow narrower as it approaches the ſtem 
and ſtern-poſt. 

Dx ap- Tors, a diſeaſe incident to young trees, and 
cured by cutting off the dead parts cloſe to the next good 
twig or ſhoot, claying them over as in grafting. See the 
article GRAFTING. 

Dzap-WATER, in the ſea language, the eddy of 
water which cloſes in with a ſhip's ſtern, as ſhe fails 
through it. 

DEADLY-CaRRor, a plant called by botaniſts thap- 
ſia. See the article THAPSIA. | 

DE ADLY-NIGHTSHADE, a name given to the bella- 
donna of botaniſts. See the article BELLADONNA. 

DEAFFORESTED, a term found in law- books, ſig- 
nifying that a place is diſcharged from being a foreſt, or 
freed from the ſoreſt- laws. 

DEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who either wants 
the ſenſe of hearing, or has it greatly impaired. 

The cauſes of deafneſs are a cutting off the external 
ear, or an obſtruction of the auditory paſſage, from wax, 
or other things; from a rupture of the membrane of the 
tympanum, or when it is corroded, or ulcerated, or the 
auditory nerve is obſtructed or compreſſed. External 
cauſes are falls from high places; exceſſive noiſe, ſuch 


D E A 
their ate, which are like to terminate by a eritieal hid: 
morrhage. 29 917 M Ran I rr 
With regard to the cure, if the obſtruction be in ths 
external cavity of the ear, it is diſcernible by the fight; 
If there is occaſion to ſyringe the ear, à decoction of 
ſage and roſemary-flowers will be proper, with \equat 
parts of water and white-wine : but great caution ſhould 
be uſed. "4 1 
Hoffman fays, deafneſs ſometimes ariſes from a flat. 
nels of the auditory nerves, which often happens from 
too great a humidity, which, if neglected, will terminate 
in a,perpetual and incurable deafneſs, and may be diſ- 
2 Tu, if taken in time, by proper cephalies and ſudos 
rifics. . | | 
Hejſter informs us, that medicinal waters drank in the 
ſummer-time pretty largely, are the beſt means as pre- 
ſervatives, and for curing diſorders of the ears; and 
that they often perform more than any other remedies 
whatever. 0 C24 EY 
DEAL, a thin kind of fir-planks, of great uſe in ear- 
pentry: they are formed by ſawing the trunk of a tree 
into a great many longitudinal diviſions, of more or leſs 
thickneſs, according to the purpoſes they are intended 
to ſerve. {5% | 

Deals are rendered much harder, by throwing them 
into ſalt- water as ſoon as they are 3 keeping them 
there three or four days, and afterwards drying them in 
the air or ſun; but neither this nor any other method 
yet known, will preſerve them from ſhrinking. | 
DEAN, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and head of the chapter. - | 
As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in 
England, the old and the new, fo there are two ways of 
creating deans. Thoſe of the old foundation, founded 
before the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, as the deans of St. 
Paul's, Vork, &c. are raiſed to that dignity much after 
the manner of biſhops, the king firſt ſending his conge 
d'elire, the chapter electing, and the king granting his 
royal aſſent, the biſhop confirms him, and gives his man- 
date to inſtal him. Thoſe of the new foundation, whoſe 
deanries were raiſed upon the ruins of priories and con- 
vents, ſuch as the deans of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, 
Norwich, Wincheſter, &c. are donative, and inſtalled 
by virtue of the king's letters patent, without either elec- 
tion or confirmation. Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between 
deans of cathedral and thoſe of collegiate. churches. The 
firſt, with their chapter, are regularly ſubject to the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhop. As to the latter, they have 
uſually the contentious juriſdiction in themſelves, though 
ſometimes this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. There are cathedral churches which never had 
a dean, and in which the biſhop is head of the chapter, 
and in his abſence, the archdeacon : fuch are the cathe- 
drals of St. David and Landaff. There are alſo deans 
without a chapter, as the dean of Battle in Suſſex, dean 
of the arches, &c. and deans without a juriſdiction, as 
the dean” of the chapel royal. In this ſenſe the word 
is applied to tne chief of certain peculiar churches or 
chapels. 

Rural DE ax, called alſo archpreſbyter, originally ex- 
erciſed juriſdiction over ten churches in the country, and 
afterwards became only the biſhop's ſubſtitute, to grant 
letters of adminiſtration, probate of wills, &c. to convo- 
cate the clergy, and fignify to them ſometimes by letters, 
the biſhop's will, and to give induCtion for the archdea- 
con. Their office is now loſt in that of the archdeacons 
and chancellors, 1 ns | 

DEAN of a Monaſtery, was a ſuperior eſtabliſhed under 
the abbot, to caſe him in taking care of ten monks ; 
whence he was called decanus. , a 

Dax and CHAPTER, are the biſhop's council to aſſiſt 
him in the affairs of religion, and to aſſent to every grant 
which the biſhop ſhall make to bind his ſucceſſors. As 
a deanry is a ſpiritual dignity, a man cannot be a dean 
and prebendary of the ſame church. 

DEARTICULATION, the ſame with diarthrofis. 
See the article DiaRkTHRos1s. , 

DEATH, Moers, is generally conſidered as the ſe- 
paration of the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to life, which conſiſts in the union 


2 


as the exploſion of cannon ; likewiſe acute diſeaſes near | thereof. 


In 
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In law, there is a natural death and a civil death: na- | ments the ten words, from whence they had afterwards 
tural, where nature itſelf expires ; civil, where a perſon | the name of decalogue. | | 
is not 3 dead, but adjudged ſo by law. Thus, if | The Talmudiſts, and after them Poſtellus, pretended 
any perſon, for whoſe life an eſtate is granted, remains | that the decalogue was written, ot engraved, in letters 
beyond ſea, or is otherwiſe abſent ſeven years, and no | of light, that is luminous, ſhining letters, and that the 
proof made of his being living, he ſhall be accounted na- engraving went quite through the tables. 
turally dead. ” » K+ church of Rome has ſtruck the ſecond command- 
DeaTH-WATCH, in zoology, an inſect nearly of the | ment quite out of the decalogue, and to make theit 
fize of the common louſe, frequent among old wood, | number complete, hath ſplit the tenth into two. The 
furniture, &c. It is of an oblong and flattiſh figure, | reaſon of which may be eaſily conceived. 
and of a pale browniſh-white colour ; and the noiſe, re- DECAMPING; in mili affairs, is the marching 
ſembling the beating of a watch, is the love note of | of an army from the ground it before lay encamp- 
theſe animals, when the male or female woo each other. | ed. See Cay, | 
DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law in DECANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 2 
a doubtful meaning, as to take or do a thing de bene eff, | claſs of plants, the great characteriſtic of which is, that 
is to allow it at preſent to be well done; but when it | they have hermaphrodite flowers, with ten ſtamina in 
comes to be more fully examined, then to ſtand or fall | each. „ 
according: to the merit of the thing. DECANTATION, among chemiſts, &c. the gently 
DEBENTURE, a term of trade uſed at the cuſtom- pouring off a liquor from its fæces, by inclining the lip 
houſe for a kind of certificate ſigned by the officers of 1 eanthus of the veſſel; whence the name. 
the cuſtoms, which intitles a merchant exporting goods | DECANUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer who pre- 
to the receipt of a bounty or drawback. | ſided over ten other officers, and was head of the contu- 
DEBENTURE, in ſome of the acts of parliament, de- | bernium, or ſerjeant of a file of ſoldiers. 4 
notes a kind of bond or bill firſt given in 1649, whereby DECAPITE, of DEFFAIT, in heraldry, See the ar- 
the government is charged to pay the ſoldier creditor, or | ticle DETEA lr. thy. 
his aſſigns, the money due on auditing the account of his | DECASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a build- 
arroard.; 7; ; | ling with an ordonance of ten columns in front, as the 
DEBENTURE is likewiſe uſed in the exchequer, and | remple of Jupiter Olympius was. 
given to the king's ſervants for the payment of their DECEIT, Ds{4s, in law, a ſubtle trick, or device, to 
wages. | . which may be added all manner of craft and colluſion, 
EBET, among merchants, ſignifies the ſums due to | or underhand practice, uſed to defraud. another, by any 
them for goods fold on credit, for which they have charg- | means whatever. "Rag 8 
ed their journal or ledger. It is more particularly under- | ,, DECEMBER, in chronology, the laſt month of the 
ſtood of the remainder of debts, part of which has been | year, conſiſting of thirty-one days, and ſo called as being 
paid on account. N is the renth month in the Roman year, which commenced 

DtzeT, among book-keepers, is uſed to expreſs the | with March. See the articles YEAR and MorxTH. 
left-hand page of the ledger, to which are carried all ar- DECEMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, ten magiſtrates 
ticles ſupplied or paid on the ſubject of an account. choſen annually at Rome, to govern the commonwealth 

— DEBILITY, zmong phyficians, a relaxation of the | inſtead of conſuls, with an abſoſute power to draw up and 
ſolids, occaſioning oftentimes weaknefſ-s and faintings. | make laws for the people. OE C1 | 

DEBRUIZ ED, in heraldry, a term peculiar to the There were alſo other decemviri, created on frequent 
Engliſh, by which is intimated the grievous reſtraint of } emergencies, to manage and regulate certain affairs, as 
any animal, debarred of its natural freedom, by any of | conducting colonies, preſiding at feaſts, taking care of 
the ordinaries being laid over it. | ſacrifices, keeping the fybils books, &c. 

DEBT, Debitum, in law, any thing due to another, F DECENNALIA, ancient Roman feſtivals celebrated 
whether it be money, goods, or ſervices; or the action | by the emperors, every tenth year of their reign, with fa- 
brought for recovering the ſame. | crifices, games, and largeſſes for the people. 

DEBTOR, a perfon who owes any thing to another,, DECENNIERS, Dxcinzrs, or Dozivess, in our 
in contradiſtinction to creditor, which is he to whom the | ancient law, fuch as had the overſight of ten Friburghs, 
debt is owing. | for the maintenance of the king's peace, the limits of 

DeBToR, in merchant's accounts. See Book-K ter- þ whole juriſdiction was called decenna. 

ING. . DECIDUOQUS, an -appellation chiefly uſed in reſpect 
DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a muſical inſtru- þ to plants: thus, the calyx or cup of a flower is ſaid to be 
ment with ten ſtrings,” called by the Hebrews, haſur, be- | deciduous, when it falls along wieh the flower-petals ; 
ing almoſt the ſame as our harp, of a triangular figure, and, on the contrary, it is called permanent, when it re- 
with an hollow belly, and ſounding from the lower | mains aftef they are fallen. Again, deciduous leaves 
part. | — are thoſe which fall in autumn, in contradiſtinction to 
DECAGON, a plane figure in geometry, having ten |thoſe of the ever- greens, which remain all the win- 
ſides and ten angles; and if all the fides are equal, and | ter. "EE 
all the angles, it is called a regular decagon, and may be | DECIL, in aftronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 
inſcribed in a circle. planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth 
The word is formed from the Greek, Jena, ten, and | part of the zodiac. | 
yore, an angle. ä ' | DECIMAL AkriTawEric, the art of computing by 
The ſides of n regular decagon are, in power and length, | decimal fractions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomon- 
equal to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon inſcribed in tanus, and uſed by him in the conſtruction of his tables 
the ſame circle, and cut in extreme and mean propor- | of fines. | 
tion. | Decimar:FRACTI1ONns are thoſe whoſe denominator 
If AB (plate XLVII. fg.13.) be the ſide of a regular is 1, with one or more cyphers ; as, 10, 100, 10C0, 
decagon inſcribed in a circle, and it be continued out to | 10000, &c. Thus, re, 155, +55» &c. are decimal frac- 
C, ſo that BC=AD, then will AB: BC::BC: AC. | tions. 1 5 3 1 
Let r be the radius of the circle, and put A B=x, then a In the writing e e, aſualty one the 
| 4 — enominator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers an- 
becauſe AB x ACZBC?, we have x 4 nexed ; and in lieu hereof a point, A 4b is pre- 
by compleating the ſquare, &c. we get x=V/4 Ne, | fixed to the numerator. Thus, Ts is written „5; #5, 
the fide of a decagon inſcribed in that circle. | 46. S0. 125 expreſſes an hundred twenty- five parts of 
DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or commandments | any thing ſuppoſed to be divided into 1000 parts. 
del vered by God to Moſes, afier engraving them on two | As cyphers on the right hand of integers increaſe _ 
tables of ſtone. | : their value decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, &c, ſo when ſet 
The word is Greek, Sen , and compounded of | on the left-hand of decimal fractions, they decreaſe the 
$::2, ten, and azy >, a word, | | value decimally ; as, 5, 05, 00s, &c. When ſet on the 
. The Jews, by way of excellence, call theſe command- | left-hand of integers, or on the right-hand of decimals, 
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Day Cbar, among miners, an appellation given to 
the upper ſtructure of the coal, or that which lies next 
the ſurface of the earth, | 

DEACON, 4axoy@-, one of the three ſacred orders | 
of the Chriſtian church. The word is ſometimes uſed in 
the New Teſtament for any one that miniſters in the 
ſervice of God, in which ſenſe biſhops and preſbyters are 
ſtiled deacons; but in its reſtrained ſenſe, it is taken for 
the third order of the clergy, as appears from the concur- 
rent teſtimony of ancient writers, who conſtantly ſtile 
them miniſters of the myſteries of Chriit, miniſters of 
epiſcopacy and the church, and the like. "The firſt in- 
ſtitution of this order is recorded in Acts, chap. vi. 

DEACONESS, a Female Deacon, an order of women, 
who had their diſtinct offices and ſervices in the primi- 
tive church. 

DEAD, in general, ſom 
life. See DEATH. 

Deap-Evres, in naval affairs, certain blocks with three | 
holes in them, whereby to draw tight the ſhrouds and 
ſtays of a ſhip. | | 

In order to form the purchaſe which tightens the) 
ſhrouds, &c. there are always two of theſe dead-eyes 
. placed at ſmall diſtances from each other, one in the end 
of the ſhroud, and the other to the ſhip's fide, by a ſtrop 
or link of iron encompaſſing the edge of it; then a ſmaller 
rope, called the Janiard, is paſſed alternately through the 
holes in the upper and lower dead-eyes, and drawn tight | 
by the application of a tackle, See CHANNEL and 
CHnains. 

T he dead-eyes uſed for the ſtays have only one hole 
in them, and are more uſually termed hearts. 

There are likewiſe dead-eyes of another form uſed for 
the crow-feet : theſe are long, inclining to round, and 
tapering to one end. See CRow-FEET. 

Deap-LicuT, amongſt ſeamen, a ſort of ſtrong 
wooden poſts, made exactly to fit the cabin-windows : 
they are always fixed in on any expectation of a ſtorm, 
and the glaſs windows taken out, which might otherwiſe 
be ſhattered to pieces by the ſea, and let great quantities 
of water pour into the ſhip. 

DEAap-NETTLE, a genus of plants called by botaniſts 
lamium. See LAMIUM. 

Deap-PLEDGE, the ſame with mortgage. See MoRT- 
GAGE, 

DE AD-RECKONING, in navigation, the judgment or 
eſtimation which is made of the place where a ſhip is, 
without any qbſervation of the heavenly bodies; and is 
performed by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
in knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the compals, 


: 


ething void or deprived of 


and by rectifying all the allowances. for drift, lee-way, chapter. There are cathedral churches which never had 


&c. according to the ſhip's known trim. This reckoning, 
however, is always to be corrected as often as any good 
obſervation can be obtained. | | 

De avp-RisinG, or RISING-FLook, in ſhip- building, 
thoſe parts of a ſhip's floor afore and abaft, where it be- 
gins to riſe and grow narrower as it approaches the ſtem 
and ſtern-poſt. 

Drap- Tors, a diſeaſe incident to young trees, and 
cured by cutting off the dead parts cloſe to the next good 
twig or ſhoot, claying them over as in grafting. See the 
article GRAFTING. 

Dzap-WATER, in the ſea language, the eddy of 
water which cloſes in with a ſhip's ſtern, as ſhe fails 
through it. 

DEADLY-CaRRor, a plant called by botaniſts thap- 
ſia. See the article THAPSIA. 

DE ADLY-N1GHTSHADE, a name given to the bella- 
donna of botaniſts. See the article BELLADoNNa. 

DEAFFORESTED, a term found in law- books, ſig- 
nifying that a place is diſcharged from being a foreſt, or 
freed from the ſoreſt- laws. 

DEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who either wants 
the ſenſe of hearing, or has it greatly impaired. 

The cauſes of deafneſs are a cutting off the external 
ear, or an obſtruction of the auditory paſſage, from wax, 
or other things; from a rupture of the membrane of the 
tympanum, or when it is corroded, or ulcerated, or the 
auditory nerve is obſtructed or compreſſed. External 
cauſes are falls from high places; exceſſive noiſe, ſuch 


creating deans. 


D E A 
their Nate, which are | 
morrhage. 1 | © HIST 0 nx 

With regard to the cure, if the obſtruction be in hg 
external cavity of the ear, it is diſcernible by the ſigh; 
If there is occaſion to ſyringe the ear, à decockion of 
ſage and roſemary-flowers will be proper, with equal 
parts of water and white-wine : but great caution/ſhould 
be uſed. 74 it | 

Hoffman fays, deafneſs ſometimes ariſes from a lack: 
nels of the auditory nerves, which often: happens from 
too great a humidity, which, if neglected, will terminate 
in a,perpetual and incurable deafneſs, and may be diſ- 
prey if taken in time, by proper cephalics and ſudo? 
rifics. 1 | 4 

Heiſter informs us, that medicinal waters drank in the 
ſummer- time pretty largely, are the beſt means as pre- 
ſervatives, and for curing diſorders of the ears; and 
that they often perform more than any other remedies 
whatever, 0 2 | e 

DEAT, a thin kind of fir-planks, of great uſe in car- 
pentry: they are formed by ſawing the trunk of a tree 
into a great many longitudinal diviſions, of more or leſs 
thickneſs, according to the purpoſes they are intended 
to ſerve. a | 

Deals are rendered much harder, by throwing them 
into ſalt- water as ſoon as they are ſawed, keeping them 
there three or four days, and afterwards drying them in 
the air or ſun ; but neither this nor any other method 
yet known, will preſerve them from ſhrinking. 

DEAN, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and head of the chapter. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in 
England, the old and the new, ſo there are two ways of 
Thoſe of the old foundation, founded 
before the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, as the deans of St. 
Paul's, Vork, &c. are raiſed to that dignity much after 
the manner of biſhops, the king firſt ſending his congé 
d'elire, the chapter electing, and the king granting his 
royal aſſent, the biſhop confirms him, and gives his man- 
date to inſtal him. Thoſe of the new foundation, whoſe 
deanries were raiſed upon the ruins of priories and con- 
vents, ſuch as the deans of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, 
Norwich, Wincheſter, &c. are donative, and inſtalled 
by virtue of the king's letters patent, without either elec. 
tion or confirmation. Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between 
deans of cathedral and thoſe of collegiate. churches. The 
firſt, with their chapter, are regularly ſubject to the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhop. As to the latter, they have 
uſually the contentious juriſdiction in themſelves, though 
ſometimes this belongs to them in common with the 


ike to terminate by a critical hic. 


, 


a dean, and in which the biſhop is head of the chapter, 
and in his abſence, the archdeacon : ſuch are the cathe- 
drals of St. David and Landaff. There are alſo deans 
without a chapter, as the dean of Battle in Suſſex, dean 
of the arches, &c. and deans without a juriſdiction, as 
the dean of the chapel royal. In this ſenſe the word 
is applied to tne chief of certain peculiar churches or 
chapels. 

Rural DEAN, called alſo archpreſbyter, originally ex- 
erciſed juriſdiction over ten churches in the country, and 
afterwards became only the biſhop's ſubſtitute, to grant 
letters of adminiſtration, probate of wills, &c. to convo- 
cate the clergy, and ſignify to them ſometimes by letters, 
the biſhop's will, and to give induction for the archdea- 
con. Their office is now loſt in that of the archdeacons 
and chancellors. EE 

DEAN of a Monaſtery, was a ſuperior eſtabliſhed under 
the abbot, to caſe him in taking care of ten monks ; 
whence he was called decanus. , | 

DEAN and CHAPTER, are the biſhop's council to aſſiſt 
him in the affairs of religion, and to aſſent to every grant 
which the biſhop ſhall make to bind his ſucceſſors. As 
a deanry is a ſpiritual dignity, a man cannot be a dean 
and prebendary of the ſame church. 

DEARTICULATION, the ſame with diarthroſis. 
See the article DIARTHRos1s. , 

DEATH, Mors, is generally conſidered as the ſe- 
paration of the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to life, which conſiſts in the union 


as the exploſion of cannon ; likewiſe acute diſeaſes near 
| { | a 


thereof. | 
In 
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» In law, there is a natural death and a civil death: na- 
tural, where nature itſelf expires ; civil, where a perſon 
js not actually dead, but adjudged ſo by law. Thus, if 
any perſon, for whoſe life an eftate is granted, remains 
ond ſea, or is otherwiſe abſent ſeven years, and no 
proof made of his being living, he ſhall be accounted na- 


turally dead. 


DeaTa-WATCH, in zoology, an inſect nearly of the 


fize of the common louſe, —— among old wood 
furniture, &c. It is of an ob 
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ments the ten words, ſrom whence they had afterwards 
the name of decalogue. LOS, 10 | 

The Talmudiſts, and after them Poſtellus, pretended 
that the decalogue was written, or engraved, in letters 
of light, that is luminous, ſhining letters, 'and that the 
1 went = through the tables. | 
The church of Rome has ſtruck the ſecond command- 
ment quite out of the decalogue, and to make theit 


„number complete, hath: ſplit the tenth into two. The 
ong and flattiſh figure, | reaſon of which may. be eaſily conceived. 
and of a pale browniſh- white colour ; and the noiſe, re- 


ſembling the beating of a watch, is the love note of | of an army fr 


DECAMPING, in military affairs, is the marching 
om the ground wh 


ere it before lay encamp- 
theſe animals, when the male or female woo each other. | ed. See Came, * 


DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law in 
a doubtful meaning, as to take or do a thing de bene eſſ, 
is to allow it at preſent to be well done; but when it 
comes to be more fully examined, then to ſtand or fall 


according-to the merit of the thing. 


 DEBENTURE, a term of trade uſed at the cuſtom- 


DECANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a 
claſs of plants, the great characteriſtic of which is, that 
— have hermaphrodite flowers, with ten ſtamina in 
each. 


DECANTATION, among chemiſts, &c. the ently 
pouring off a liquor from its faxces, by inclining the lip 


houſe for a kind of certificate ſigned by the officers of [or eanthus of the veſſel ; whence the name. | 


the cuſtoms, which intitles a merchant exporting goods 


to the receipt of a bounty or drawback. 


DEBENTURE, in ſome of the acts of parliament, de- | bernium, or ſe 
notes a kind of bond or bill firſt given in 1649, whereby | DECAPIT 
the government is charged to pay the ſoldier creditor, or | ticle DEFFAIT. 


DECANUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer who pre- 
ſided over ten other officers, and was head of the contu- 
yeaok of a file of ſoldiers. 


„or DErFairT, in heraldry, See the ar- 


his aſſigns, the money due on auditing the account of his DECASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a build- 


arrears. 81 


- DBBENTURE is likewiſe uſed in the exchequer, and 
given to the king's ſervants for the paytnent of their | 


wages. 
them for goods ſold on credit, for which they have charg- 
ed their journal or ledger. It is more particularly under- 
ſtood of the remainder of debts, part of which has been 
paid on account. | 3 os 

DtBET, among book-keepers, is uſed to expreſs the 
left-hand page of the ledger, to which are carried all ar- 
ticles ſupplied or paid on the ſubject of an account. 

DEBILITY, zmong phyficians, a relaxation of the 
ſolids, occaſioning oftentimes weak neſſes and faintings. 

DEBRUIZED, in heraldry, a term peculiar to the 
Engliſh, by which is intimated the grievous reſtraint of 


any animal, debarred of its natural freedom, by any of 
the ordinaries being laid over it. 


DEBT, Debitum, in law, any thing due to another, | 
whether it be money, goods, or ſervices; or the action 


brought for recovering the ſame. | 

DEBTOR, a perfon who owes any thing to another, 
in contradiſtinction to creditor, which is he to whom the 
debt is owing. 


DesBToR, in merchant's accounts. See BoOK-KEEP- 
ING. | 


DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a muſical inſtru- 


ment with ten ſtrings, called by the Hebrews, haſur, be- 


with an hollow belly, and founding from the lower 
part, pF ; 
DECAGON, a plane figure in geometry, having ten 


ſides and ten angles; and if all the ſides are equal, and 


all the angles, it is called a regular decagon, and may be 


inſcribed in a circle. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, Sex, ten, and 
orte, an angle. | 

The ſides of a regular decagon are, in power and length, 
equal to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon inſcribed in 
the ſame circle, and cut in extreme and mean propor- 
uon. 

If AB (plate XLVII. Fg. 13.) be the fide of a regular 
decagon inſcribed in a circle, and it be continued out to 
C, ſo that BC=AD, then will AB: BC:: BC: AC. 

Let r be the radius of the circle, and put AB g, then 


becauſe AB x AC=BC?, we have x xr I e; hence, 


by compleating the ſquare, &c. we get x= V 72 ter, 
the fide of a decagon inſcribed in that circle. 
DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or commandments 
del vered by God to Moſes, after engraving them on two 
tables of ſtone. . 
The word is Greek, ene, and compounded of 


$::2, ten, and Ne, a word. 


EBET, m_ merchants, ſignifies the ſums due to | 


ing almoſt the ſame as our harp, of a triangular figure, 


ing with an ordonance of ten columns in front, as the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius was. 
DECEIT, Dolus, in law, a ſubtle trick, or device, to 
which may be added all manner of craft and colluſion, 
or underhand practice, uſed to defraud. another, by any 
means whatever. | 1 
DECEMBER, in chronology, the laſt month of the 
year, conſiſting of thirty-one days, and ſo called as being 
the tenth month in the Roman year, which commenced 
with March. See the articles YEAR and Morzg. 
DECEMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, ten magiſtrates 
choſen annually at Rome, to govern the commonwealth 
inſtead of conſuls, with an abſoJute power to draw up and 
make Jaws for the people. Nel 
There were alſo other decemviri, created on frequent 
emergencies, to manage and regulate certain affairs, as 
conducting colonies, preſiding at feaſts, taking care of 
ſacrifices, keeping the fybils books, &c. | 
DECENNALIA, ancient Roman feſtivals celebrated 
by the emperors, every tenth year of their reign, with fa- 
crifices, games, and largeſſes for the people. | 
DECENNIERS, Dxcinzrs, or Dozixkks, in our 
ancient law, fuch as had the overſight of ten Friburghs, 
for the maintenance of the king's peace, the limits of 
whole juriſdiction was ealted decenna. | 
DECIDUOUS, an -appellation chiefly uſed in reſpect 
to plants: thus, the calyx or cup of a flower is ſaid to be 
| deciduous, when it falls along wi. the flower-petals ; 


4 
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'and, on the contrary, it is called permanent, when it re- 
mains aſtef they are fallen. Again, deciduous leaves 
are thoſe which fall in autumn, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe of the ever-greens; which remain all the win- 
ter. ö BY 

' DECIL, in aftronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 
planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth 
part of the zodiac. | | 

| DECIMAL ANmTumgric, the art of computing by 
decimal fractions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomon- 


tanus, and uſed by him in the conſtruction of his tables 
of fines. 


' - DeciMAL:FRACT10Ns are thoſe whoſe denominator 


is 1, with one or more cyphers ; as, 10, 100, loco, 


10000, &c. Thus, ru, 155» 1555» &c. are decimal frac- 
tions. | 


In the writing of decimal fractions we uſually omit the 
denominator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers an- 
nexed ; and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, is pre- 
fixed to the numerator. T hus, Ts is written „5; #5, 
.46. 80.125 expreſſes an hundred twenty-five parts of 
any thing ſuppoſed to be divided into 1000 parts. 

As cyphers on the right hand of integers increaſe. 
their value decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, &c, ſo when ſet 
on the left-hand of decimal fractions, they decreaſe the 
value decimally ; as, 5, 05, 005, &c. When ſet on the 


The Jews, by way of excellence, call theſe command- 
45 


left-hand of integers, or on the right-hand of decimals, 
6 they 
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they ſignify nothing, but only to fill up places: thus, | 
. 5000 or ©005 is but five tenths, or five units. 

To reduce any vulgar fraction, as ſuppoſe , to a de- 
cimal fraction of the ſame value, whoſe denominator ſhall 
be 1000; ſay, by the Rule of Three, As 8, the denomina- 
tor of the vulgar fraction, is to 5 the numerator ; ſo will 
1000, the denominator aſſigned, be to a 4 term, which, 
by working, will be found to be .625 ; and therefore 
$25, or .625, is a decimal of the ſame value with the 
former fraction 3. 

The common operations in decimals are performed as 
in the vulgar rules, regard being had only to the parti- 
cular notation, to diſtinguiſh the integral from the frac- 
tional part of a ſum. EA 

In addition and ſubtraction of decimals, the points be- 
ing all placed under each other, the figures are to be 
added, and ſubtracted, as in common arithmetic ; and 
when the operation is done, ſo many figures of the ſum, 
or remainder, are to be noted for decimals, as there are 
places of decimals in the greateſt given numbers, — An 
example will make this clear. 
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Addition of Decimals. Subtraction. 
4425624, 421 From 579 | 
»439 15,024 Take 24,876 | 
5745 3,712 Rem. 43,024 
„o3t 12,531 — — 

510 7,2 From 25,1402 
4 62,888 Take 13,07 | 
2,15756| | 12,0702 


f decimals, obſerve to cut off juſt 
from the product as there are de- 
The work is the ſame as in 


For multiplication o 
ſo many decimal parts 
cimals in both factors. 


integers, Thus, | 
Multiplication of Decimals. 
1472 »305| 3,650 
17860 7122 621 | 
7360] 7390] 3050 | 
10304 730 7300 | 
1472 365 [21900 


,02576001,044530|2266,050 


Note, In the firſt and ſecond examples the products 
only amount to fix and five places; for this reaſon cy- 
phers are prefixed to make up the numbers of decimal 
places in the two factors reſpectively. : 

In diviſion of decimals, proceed in all reſpeQs as in 
dividing of integers, and, when the operation is finiſhed, 
mark as many places in the quotient for decimals, as, 
with the number of decimals in the diviſor, are equal to 
the decimal places of the dividend. 


.22) .8030 (365 | 22) 8.030 (.365 
66 66 
143 143 
132, 132 
.110 110 
110 110 
7. . * O 
22). 8030 (. 0365 73.2) 83.219 (1.13 
= 732. 
143 1001 
. 232. 
110 2099 
110 2196 
— — | 503 


There are, however, certain caſes in diviſion of deci- 
mals which require ſome farther management as, firſt, 
where the diviſor is a decimal fraction, and the dividend 
is an integer ; add, or annex, as many or rather more cy- 
phers to the dividend than there are places in the diviſor : 
thus, .365) 22.0000 (60. 2. For there being three places 
of rio - in the diviſor, and four in the dividend, there 
will be but one in the quotient. Secondly, Where the 
diviſor is a mixed number, and the dividend a whole 


q 


| quency, and number of the letters; to all which parti. 


| words of two or 
{ conſonants. 8. The vowels are therefore moſt eaſily 


joined with another. 11. The letter that precedes or ſol- 
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DECIMATION, a puniſhment inflicted by the R 
mans on ſuch ſoldiers as quitted their poſt, or behaves 
themſelves cowardly in the field. The names of all the 


uilty were put into an urn or helmet, and as many were 

rawn out as made the tenth part of the whole number 

and theſe were put to the ſword, and the others ſaved, * 
DECIPHERING, the art of finding the alphabet of 3 

cipher. See CIPHER, | 

Every language has, beſides the form of its character 

ſomething peculiar in the place, order, combination, fre. 


cular regard is to be had in deciphering. In all languages 
however, the following rules ought to be obſerved: i: 
One word is to be compared with another, that their re- 
ſemblance and difference may be known. 2. No word 
can be without a vowel. 3. A word of one letter is al. 
ways a vowel, or a conſonant with an apoſtrophe. 4. The 
vowels recur much more frequently than the conſonants. 
5. Double vowels may be at the beginning of a 
but not double conſonants. 6. Double characters at the 
beginning of a word are always vowels. 7. Short 
three letters have one or two 


learned from the ſhort words, which are to be firſt oonſi- 
dered by the decipherer. 9. If double characters ate 
preceded by a ſingle letter, the letter is a vowel. 10. In 
languages abounding with diphthongs, one vowel is often 


lows double conſonants is, if a conſonant, always one of 
the liquids, J, m, n, r. 12. If two different characters 
occur, of which the latter is often conjoined with various 
letters, and the former is never found either by itſelf, or 
followed by any other letter, thoſe two are qu. 13. Theſe 
letters gu are always followed by a vowel. 14. One 
vowel recurs more frequently than another, as do the 
conſonants, according to the language, &c, | 
DECKS, in ſhip-building, the planked floors on which 
the guns reſt and the men walk : they are ſupported 
the beams, and by two rows of ſmall pillars called ſtan- 
chions, ſituated at proper diſtances from each other for 
the whole length of the ſhip. Firſt and ſecond rate ſhips, 
and the ws order of the third-rate, are furniſhed with 
three decks, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the upper, 
middle, and lower-decks, the laſt of which is however 
commonly termed, abſurdly enough, the gun deck: be- 
ſides theſe three, there is the quarter-deck and fore · caſtle, 
{| which are on the ſame line, but are at ſome diſtance from 

each other, leaving a vacancy in the middle, which is 
called the waiſt. Above the hinder or aftmoſt part of 
the quarter-deck there is yet another deck, called the 
poop, which extends nearly over half of the quarter- deck, 
and forms a roof for the captain's cabbin, which is called 
the coach. 4 
Fluſh-Decx, or a Deck fluſh fore and aft, is one laid 
from ſtem to ſtern, with one floor, without any heights 
or hollows, only the gradual riſing of the floor from the 
middle towards the two ends. 

DECLAMATION, a ſpeech made in public, in the 
tone and manner of an oration, uniting the expreſſion of 
action to the propriety of pronunciation, in order to 
give the ſentiment its full impreſſion upon the mind. 

DECLARATION, in law,. is a formal ſhewing in 
writing the 23 of complaint of the plaintiff, ia an 
| action againſt the defendant, where the plaintiff is ſup- 

ſed to have received ſome injury. 

DECLENSION, in grammar, an inflexion of nouns 
according to their divers caſes, as nominative, genitive, 
| dative, &c. It is a different thing in the modern lan- 
guages, which have not properly any caſes, from what it 
is in the ancient Greek and — With reſpect to 
languages, where the nouns admit of changes, either in 
the beginning, the middle, or ending, declenſion is pro- 
perly the expreſſion of all thoſe changes in a certain or- 
der, and by certain degrees called caſes. With regard 
to languages, where the nouns do not admit of changes 
in the ſame number, declenſion is the expreſſion of the 
different ſtates a noun is in, and the different relations it 
has ; which difference of relations is marked by particles, 
and called articles, as a, the, of, to, fram, by, &c. 
ARTICLE. 


* 
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| 


number, add at leaſt as many o— to the dividend, as 
there are places in the diviſor : 
| I 


hus, 3 65)22.coco(.boz. 


ce of 


DECLINATION, in aſtronomy, is the diſtan 
| any 


tial object, or point in the heavens, from the 
nr Bogen ial, eller north or ſouth, in I] 
minutes, & e. meaſured on a meridian, or circle of decli- 
—_ E C (plate LII. fe. 1.) repreſents the ce- 
leſtial equinoctial, P the north pole, S the ſouth ; the 
declination of the ſtar A is the arch A E, north; and the 
arch H E, the declination of the ftar H, ſouth. * 
The greateſt declination of the ſun, or of the ecliptic, 
was firſt, as we know of, obſerved by Pytheas, at Maſti- 
ha, about 324 years before Chriſt; who, obſerving that 
the height of a gnomon was to its ſhadow, when the ſun 
was in the meridian, as 319572 to 90000, from thence 
concluded the ſun's greateſt declination to be 23 deg. 
52 min. 41 ſec. And Gaſſendus found the ſolſtitial ſha- 
dow of the ſame length as it had been obſerved by Py- 
theas, near 2000 yeats before: and ſo he concluded that 
the ſun's greateſt declination is conſtant. But from a 
compariſon of the ſeveral obſervations concerning this 
matter, the ſun's greateſt declination is commonly ac- 
counted 23 deg.. 30 min. 

DECLINATION of the $4a-Compaſs, or Needle, is its va- 
riation from the true meridian of any place. 
DECLINATION of a Wall, or Plane for Dials, is an arch 
of the horizon, contained either between the plane and 
the prime vertical circle, if you reckon it from the eaſt 
or weſt ; or elſe between the meridian and the plane, if 
you account it from the north or ſouth. 
DECLINATORIES, are inſtruments for taking the 
declinations, inclinations, and reclinations of planes; 
and they are of ſeveral kinds, ; 

The beſt ſort for taking the declination conſiſts of a 
ſquare piece of braſs, or wood, with a limb accurately di- 
vided into degrees, and every fifth minute, if poſſible, 
having a horizontal dial moving on the center, made for 
the latitude of the place it is to ſerve in, and which has 
a ſmall bit of fine braſs fixed on its meridian line, like a 
fiducial edge, to cut the degrees of the limb; for at any 
time when the ſun ſhines, by having the hour of the 
day, you may find the declination of any wall or plane 
by this inſtrument. 

DECLINING D1arLs, are thoſe whoſe planes ſtand 
perpendicularly to the horizon, and decline, that is, do 
not face directly the four cardinal points. See the article 


IAL, 
DECLIVIS, in anatomy, a muſcle otherwiſe called 
obliquus deſcendens. See the article OBL1Quus. 

DECLIVITY denotes juſt the reverſe of acclivity. 
See ACCLIVITY. 

DECOCTION, in pharmacy, the boiling ſimples, or 
other drugs, in order to extract their virtues for ſome 
medicinal purpoſe. The general ſubjects of decoQtion 
are animals and vegetables, and ſometimes minerals, as 
antimony and quickſilver. The liquors which ſerve to 
boil them, are water, wine, vinegar, milk, and whey. 

DECOMPOSITE Lear, one whoſe petiole is twice 
divided before it gives riſe to the leaf. 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, 
the reduQion of a body-into its principles or component 
parts. See the article ANALYSIS. 

DECORATION, in architecture, is uſed for what- 
ever adorns a building, either without-ſide or within. 
The orders of architecture contribute a great deal to the 
decoration ; but then the ſeveral parts of theſe orders 
muſt have their juſt proportion, characters, and orna- 
ments, otherwiſe the fineſt order will bring confuſion ra- 
ther than richneſs. 

DECORTICATION, the ſame with barking of 
trees, See BARKING. | | 

DECORUM, in architecture, is the ſuitableneſs of a 
building, and the ſeveral parts and ornaments thereof, to 
the ſtation and occaſion. 

DECOUPLE, in heraldry, the ſame as uncoupled : 
thus, a chevron decouple, is a chevron r bor much 
of it towards the point, that the two ends ſtand at a 
diſtance from one another, being .parted and uncou- 
pled. _ | | 

DECOY. In a naval chace, it is uſual for ſmall 
ſkips of war to disfigure themſelves in ſuch a manner by 
painting, as to be miſtaken for merchantmen, or ſhips of 
the enemy, in order to deceive and provoke the adyerfary 


to chaſe, at which time they are careful, by altering the 
trim of the ſhip, which is eafily done, to prevent her from 
ſailing faſt, although at the ſame time they have a great 


fail abroad, and appear extremely anxious to eſcape. 
Decor, a place made for catching wild fowl. Hence, 


Dtcoy-Duck is a duck that flies abroad, and lights 


into company of wild ones, which by her allurements ſhe 
draws into the decoy, 


DECREE, an order made by a ſuperior power fot the 
regulation of an inferior. 

DECREE, in the clvil law, is a determination that the 
emperor pronounces upon hearing a particular cauſe be- 
tween the plaintiff ahd defendant. 

DECREEs of Councili, ate the laws made by them, to 
regulate the doctrine and policy of the church. 

ECREES in Chancery, are the determinations of the 
COIN upon a full hearing of the metits of a 
cauſe, 

DECREE T, in the law of Scotland, a final decree or 
judgment of the lords of ſeſſion, from which an appeal 
only lies to parliament. 

ECREMENT, in heraldry, ſignifies the wane of 
the moon from the full to the new. | 

DECREPITATION, in chemiſtry, the act of cal- 
cining ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſe to crackle, The de- 
ſign of this is to free the ſalt from ſuperfluous moiſture: 
but as it is thereby tendered porous, and apt to imbibe 
the humidity of the air, it muſt always be kept very cloſe 
afterwards, left the air ſhould moiſten it a- new. 

DECREPITATION is alſo applied to the crackling of 
the ſalts during the operation. 

DECRETAL, in the carion-law, a letter of a pope, 
determining ſome point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical 
law, The decretals compoſe the ſecond part of the ca- 
non-law, 


DECUPLE PRrororTton, that of ten to one. See 
the article PROPORTION. 

DECURIO, in Roman 1 a commander of 
ten men in the army, or the chief of a decury. 

DECURRENT LEAr, one which adheres immedi- 
ately to the ftalk of a plant, without any pedicle, and 
which has its Jower part extended, and running a little 
ve along the branch. | 


ECURY, ten perſons ranged under one chief, or 
leader, called the decurio. | 

DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, optics, and 
anatomy, ſignifying the croſling of any two lines, rays, 
or nerves, when they meet in a point, and then go on ſe- 
parately from one ariother. 

DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, which, 
by preſſing gently on the dura mater, cauſes an evacua- 
tion of the pus collected between the cranium and the 
befote-mentioned membrane, through the perforation 
made by the trepan. 

DEDICATION, à ſolemn devoting, or ſetting apart, 
any perſon or thing, to the ſervice of God, and the pur- 
poſes of religion. | 

Feaſt of DEDiCATtoN, an anniverſary feſtival among 
the Jews, in memory of Judas Maccabzus, who repaired 
and dedicated a new temple and altar, which had been 
plundered and profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was 
obſerved on the twenty- fifth of Ciſleu, and continued 
eight days. 

The Feaſt of DtpicaT1ON, or rather the feaſt of a 
ſaint, of patton of a church, called in our law- books de- 
dicare, was celebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thoſe of all the neighbouring villages, who 
reſorted thither; and ſuch aſſemblies were authoriſed by 
the king. The cuſtom is ſtill retained in ſome places, 
under the name of wakes, or vigils. 

DeDicaT10N, in matters of literature, the inſcybing 
a book, poem, play, or the like, to ſome perſon of 
diſtinCtion, ſerving both as a protection and honour to 
them, and a mark of the authot's reſpect for the perſon 
to whom he dedicates his work. 

DEDUCTION, in commetce, a ſubtracting or re- 
trenching a little ſum paid; from a greater remaining yet 
unpaid. 

DEDUTTIONE, in muſic, a name given to the 


riſing of the voice, in pronouncing the ſyllables wr, re, 


| mi, fa, ſel, la; quia per bas diducitur vex ; in contradiſtinc- 
| | tion 
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tion to reductio, when the voice deſcends by theſe, la, ſol, 


fa, mi, re, ut; quia per has reducitur vox. 


EED, an inſtrument written on paper or parchment, | 


comprehending ſome contract, bargain, or agreement, 
between the parties thereto, in relation to the matter 
therein contained. 8 

The validity of a deed conſiſts in three principal things, 
viz. writing, f-alin , and delivery. There are two kinds 
of deeds, viz. — indented, and deeds poll; which 
names chiefly import the ſhape of them, the one being 
cut in and out at top, and the other plain. 

DEER, Cervus, in zoology. See the article CERvus. 

Dxer-Hays, large nets, made of cords, to catch 
deer. Whoever keeps them, except in his own park, 
forfeits forty ſhillings a month. | 

DzrR-STEALERS are puniſhable by various laws and 
ſtatutes, made from time to time. Any offender con- 
victed of deer- ſtealing, before a judge of 1 
may be tranſported by 5 Geo. I. cap xxviit. And it is fe- 
lony for perſons to appear armed and diſguifed in a ſoreſt 
or park, and hunt or kill the deer, by 6 Geo. I. cap. xxii. 

DE FAC TO, ſomething actually in fact, or exiſting, 
in contradiſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only fo 
in juſtice, but not in fact: as a king de facto is a perſon 
that is in actual poſſ:fion of a crown, but has no legal 
right to the ſame; and a king de jure is the perſon who 
has a juſt right to the crown, though he is out of poſſeſſion 
thereof. 

DEFAMATION, the ſpeaking flanderous words of 
another; for which the ſlanderer is puniſhable, accord- 
ing to the nature of his offence, either by action upon 
the caſe at common law, or by ſtatute, or in the eccle- 
fiaſtical court. No damages are given in the eccleſiaſtical 
court, but the puniſhment of the party 1s by way of pe- 
Nance. | 
DEFAULT, in law, is generally taken for non-ap- 
pearance in court, at a day aſſigned; but imports any 
omiſſion of that which we ought to do, for which judg- 
ment may be given "—_ the defaulter. In the ufual 
ſenſe, if the plaintiff in a ſuit make default in appear- 
ance on a trial, he will be non-ſuited ; and where a de- 
fendant makes default, judgment ſhall be had againſt him 
by default. Jurors making default in their appearance, 
are to loſe and forfeit iſſues, | 
© DEFECTIVE, in general, an appellation given to 
things which want ſome of the properties that naturally 
they ought to have. Thus, 

Dzzztctive Nouns are thoſe which want one of the 
numbers, or one or more caſes. See the article 
Noun. 
 Drrzcrive TrnlkD, among muſicians, the ſame with 
diminiſhed third. See the article DIMINISHED. 

DEFEISANCE, or DEFEASANCE, in our law, a 
condition relating to ſome certain deed, which being per- 
formed, the deed is defeated and rendered void, as if it 
had never. been made. | 

DEFENCE, in fortification, all ſorts of work that co 
ver and defend the oppoſite poſts; as flank, caſements, 
parapets, and fauſlebrays. 

It is atmoſt impoſſible to fix the miner to the face of a 
baſtion, till the defences of the oppoſite one are ruined, 
that is, till the parapet of its flank is beaten down, and 
the cannon, in all parts that can fre upon that face which 
is attacked, are diſmounted, | 

Line of DEFENCE, a ſuppoſed line drawn from the an- 
ole of the curtain, or from any other part in the curtain, 
to the flanked angle of the oppoſite baſtion, See the ar- 
ticles CURTAIN and BASTION. 

A line of defence repreſents the flight of a muſicet- ball 
from the place where the muſketeers ſtand, to ſcour the 
tace of the baſtion, and ought never to exceed. the reach 
of a muſket. It is either Iban or razant; the fiſt is 
when it is drawn from the angle of the curtain to the 
flanked angle: the laſt, when it is drawn from a point in 
the curtain, razing the face of the baſtion. 

DzFENCe, in Fog ſignifies a plea, or what the de- 


fendant ought to make after the plaintiff's count, or de- 


claration, viz. that he defends all the wrong, force, and 
damages, where and when he ought, &c. 

DzFENces, in heraldry, are the weapons of any beaſt, 
as the horns of a ſtag, the tuſks of a wild boar, &c. 
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DEFENDANT, in law, the perſon ſued in an aQing 
perſonal ; as tenant is he who is ſued in an action 
See ACTION. | * 

DEFENDER of the Faith, a peculiar title, belangt 
to the king of Great Britain, as Catholic does to x 
king of Spain, Chriſtian to the king of France, &e, . 

This title was firſt given by pope Leo X. to kin 
Henry VIII. for writing againſt Luther. N 

DEFENSITIVE, in ſurgery, ſignifies a bondage 
plaſter, &c. to defend any part from external imu⸗ 
ries. 5 8 

DEFERENT, in anatomy, a term applied to certa 
veſſels in the body, that . for the n * 
mouts from one part to another. See DETRRENTI 
VasaA. 3 4 

DEFERENT, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, a circle in. 


vented to account for the eccentricity, perigee, and apo- 
gee of the planets, | 


DEFERENTIA Vasa, two white, ſolid, 
tubes, one lying on the right ſide, the other on the le 
from the epididymis, of which they are continuations? 
each of them runs up in the cellular vagina of the (per. 
matic veſſels, as high as the openings in the abdominal 
muſcles ; the blood veſſels lying forward, and the vas de- 
ferens behind them. * 

Their uſe is to carry the ſemen from the ępididymes to 
the veſiculæ ſeminales; and, in the coitus, to diſcharge 
it into the urethra. 

DEFICIENT), in general, ſignifies much the fame 
with defective, dee DEFECTIVE, 

DEFICIENT HyPERBOLA, one with only one aſymp- 
tote, and two hyperbolical legs running out inkiitely 
towards the aſymptote, but contrary ways. See the ar- 
ticle HYPERBOLA, | x 

DEFICIENT INTERVAL, in muſic, one leſs by a 
comma than, it ought to be. See Comma and Ix- 
TERVAL. 

DEFiciENT NUMBERS, thoſe whoſe parts or multi- 
ples, added together, fall ſhort of the integer, whereof 
they are the parts; tuch is 8, its parts, 1, 2, 4, making 
only 7. See the article NUMBER. 

DEFILE, in fortification, a {traight narrow paſſage, 
through which a company of horſe or foot can paſs only 
in file, by making a imall front; ſo that the enemy may 
take an opportunity to ſtop their march, and to charge 
them with ſo much the more advantage, in regard that 
thoſe in the front and rear cannot reciprocally come to 
the relief of one another. FT 

To DEFILE, is to reduce an army to a ſmall front, in, 
order to march through a defile. | 

DEFILING @ Loagment. See ENFILADE, | 

DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article 
that has a preciſe determinate ſignification; ſuch as the 
article the in Engliſh, le and la in French, &c. which fix 
and aſcertain the noun they belong to ſome particular, as 
the king, le rey; whereas in the quality of king, de roy, the 


articles of and de mark nothing preciſe, and are therefore 
indefinite. 


DEFINITION, the ſhewing the meaning of one 
word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous terms. | 

The meaning of words being only the ideas they are 
made to ſtand for, by him that uſes them, the meaning of 
any term is then ſhewed, or the word is defined, when, 


by other words, the idea it is made the ſign of, and is an- 


nexed to it in the mind of the ſpeaker, is, as it were, re- 
preſented and ſet before the view of another ; and thus its 


ſignification is aſcertained. This is the only end and uſe 


o1 definitions, and therefore the only meaſure of what is, 
or is not, a good definition, | 

The names then of ſimple ideas are incapable of being 
defined, becauſe the ſeveral terms of a definition ſignifying 


ſeveral ideas, they can altogether by no means repreſent 


an idea which has no compoſition at all; and therefore a 


definition, which is properly but ſhewing the meaning of 


any, one word by ſeveral others, not ſignifying the ſame 
each, can in the names of {imple ideas have no place. 


Definitions, which then take place in compound ideas 
only, are of two ſorts: the definition of the name, which 
is the explanation of what any word means; and the de- 


finition of the thing, which explains in what the nature of 


that thing conſiſts. | 
n In 
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In order to form a definition of any thing, we. muſt | 


employ theſe three acts of the mind, firſt compare the 
thing to be defined with other things that are moſt like 
to itlelf, and ſee wherein its eſſence and nature agrees 
with them; and that is called the general nature or ge- 
nus in a definition : ſo, if you would define what wine 
is, firſt compare it with other things like itſelf, as cyder, 
perry, &c. and you will find that it agrees eſſentially with 
them in this, that it is a ſort of juice. Secondly, conſider 
the moſt remarkable and primary attribute, property, or 
idea, wherein the thing differs from thoſe other —_ 
that are moſt like it, and that is its eſſential or ſpecific 
difference: ſo that wine differs from cyder and perry, and 
all other juices, in its being preſſed from a grape. This 
may be called its ſpecial nature, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from other juices, | 

Thirdly, join the general and ſpecial nature together, 
or the genus and the difference, and theſe make up a de- 
finition; ſo the juice of a grape, or juice preſſed from 
grapes, is the definition of wine. Here it muſt be 
obſcrved, that in ſpeaking of the genus and difference, as 
ccmpoling a definition, it muſt always be underſtood, 
that the neareſt genus and ſpecihc difference are re- 

uired. 

The next general nature, or the neareſt genus, muſt 
be uſed in a definition, becauſe it includes all the reſt : as 


if we were to define wine, we mult ſay, wine is a juice, | 


which is the neareſt genus; and not ſay, wine is a liquid, 
which is a remote general nature; or, wine is a ſub- 
ſtance, which is yet more remote, for juice includes both 
liquid and ſubſtance. Beſides, neither of theſe two remote 


general natures would make any diſtinction betwixt wine | 


and a thouſand other ſubſtances, or other liquids : a remote 
genus leaves the thing too much undiſtinguiſned. The 
ſpecific difference is that primary attribute which diſtin- 
guiſhes each ſpecies from oge another, while they ſtand 
ranked under the ſame general nature or genus; ſo that 
the ſpecific difference of wine is its preſſure from the 
grape, as cyder is preſſed from apples, and perry from 
ars. 

Fl definitions we muſt alſo uſe the primary attribute 
that diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies, or ſpecial nature; and not 
attempt to define wine by its particular taſtes, or effects, 
or rather properties, which ate but ſecondary, or conſe- 
quential, when its preſſure from the grape is the moſt 
obvious and primary diſtinction of it from all other juices, 
In ſome caſes, indeed, it is not ſo eaſily known, which 
is the primary idea that diſtinguiſhes one thing from an- 
other ; ſo ſome would as ſoon define winter by the cold- 
nels of the ſeaſon, as by the ſhortneſs of the days, though 
the ſhortneſs of the days is doubtleſs the moſt juſt, pri- 
mary, and philoſophical difference; ſince winter-days 
are always the ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt : be- 
ſides, the ſhortneſs is one cauſe of the coldneſs, but the 
coldneſs is no cauſe of their ſhortneſs. 

The ſpecial rules for a good definition are theſe: 1. 
A definition muſt be univerſal, or adequate, that is, it 
muſt agree to all the particular ſpecies or individuals that 
are included under the ſame idea. 2. It muſt be proper, 
and peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to that alone. 
Theſe two rules, being obſerved, will always render a 
definition reciprocal with the thing defined, that is, the 
definition may be uſed in the place of the thing defined ; 
or they may be mutually affirmed concerning each other. 
3. A definition ſhould be clear and plain; and indeed it 
1s a general rule concerning the definition both of names 
and things, that no word ſhould be uſed in either of 
them, which has any difficulty in it, unleſs it has been 
before defined. 4. A definition ſhould be ſhort, ſo that 
it muſt have no tautology in it, nor any words ſuperflu- 
ous, 5. Neither the thing defined, nor a mere ſyno- 
nymous name ſhould make any part of the definition. 

Though the defining by the genus and difference be 
the ſhorteſt way, yet it may be doubted whether it be the 
beſt; certainly it is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely 
neceſſary, Thus, man may be defined to be a ſelid ex- 
tended ſubſlance, having life, ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the 


faculiy of reaſoning : and certainly the meaning of the word 


man would be as well underſtood as when it is defined a 
Tational animal, | 
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Drixiriox, in rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, a 
ſhort comprehenſive explanation of a thing. 

The definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 
much from thoſe of the logician and philoſopher: the 
orators take a large compaſs, and define things more or- 
namentally: thus man is a curious work of an Almighty 
Creator, framed after his own image, endued with rea- 
ſon, and born with immortality : but this rhetorical de- 
finition, in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to the nature of a 
deſcription, than any accurate definition. 

DEFLAGRATION, in chemiſtry, the kindling or 
ſetting fire to a ſalt, mineral, &c. either alone or 
mixed for that purpoſe, with a ſulphureous one, in order 
to purify it. | 

DEFLECTION of the Rays of Light, a property which 
Dr. Hook obſerved in 1675, and read an account of be- 
fore the Royal Society, March 18, the ſame year. He 
ſays he found it different both from reflection and refrac- 
tion, and that it was made towards the ſurface of the 
opaque body, perpendicularly. 

This is the ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls 
inflection. See the article INFLECTION. 

DEFLUXION, in medicine, the falling of humours 
from a ſuperior to an inferior part of the body, See the 
articles CATARRH and PHTHISIS. 

DEFLUX1ON on the Eyes. See the article Eyk. 

DEFORCEMENT, in law, the caſting any one out 
of his land, or with-holding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner, 

DEFORMITY, the want of that uniformity neceſſary 
to conſtitute the beauty of an object. 

DEFOSSION, Buxvinc ALivE, a puniſhment which 
the Romans inflicted on ſuch of their veſtals as were 
guilty of incontinency. . | 

DEFTERDAR, or DzrTaRDaR, in the Turkiſh 
and Perſian polity, an officer of ſtate, anſwering to our 
lord-treaſurer, who appoints deputies in every province. 
See TREASURER. 

DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the a& of ſwallow- 
ing the food, performed by means of the tongue driving 
the aliment into the ceſophagus, which, by the con- 
traction of the ſphincter, protrudes the contents down- 
wards. 

DEGRADATION, the act of depriving a perſon for 
ever of a dignity or degree of honour, — taking away 
the title, — 9 and privileges of it. 

DEGRADATION, in painting, expreſſes the leſſening 
the appearance of diſtant objects in a landſcape, in the 
ſame manner as they would appear to an eye placed at 
that diſtance from them. See the articles PERSSHECTIVE 
and LANDSCAPE. | 

DEGRADED CROSS, in heraldry, a croſs divided 
into ſteps at each end, diminiſhing as they aſcend towards 
the center, called by the French perronnee. 

DEGREE, in geometry, a diviſion of a circle, in- 
cluding a three hundred and fixtieth part of its circum- 
ſerencs. | 

Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into three hun- 
dred and ſixty parts, called degrees, and each degree di- 
vided into fixty other parts, called minutes ; each of theſe 
minutes being again divided into ſixty ſeconds, each ſe- 
cond into thirds, and each third into fourths, and ſo on. 
See the articles MINUTE, SECOND, &c. 

DEGREE of Longitude, See LONGITUDE. 

DEGREE of Latitude. See the article LATITUDE. 

A degree of the meridian on the ſurface of the globe is 


variouſly determined by various obſervers. Mr. Picart 


meaſured a degree in the latitude of 49217, and found 
it equal to 57060 French toiſes. But the French ma- 
thematicians, who have lately examined Mr. Picart's ope- 
rations, aſſure us, that the degree in that latitude is 57183 
toiſes, Our countryman, Mr. Norwood, meaſured the 
diſtance between London and Vork, and found it 905751 
Engliſh feet, and finding the difference of latitudes 25 
28', determined the quantity of ene degree to be 367196 
Engliſh feet, or 69 Engliſh miles, 288 yards. Mr. Mau- 
pertuis meaſured a degree in Lapland, in the latitude of 
06 20”, and found it 57438 toiſes. A degree was like- 
wiſe meaſured at the equator by other French mathema- 
ticians, and found to * N toiſes, Whence 
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it appears, that the earth is not a ſphere, but an oblate 
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ſpheroid. See the articles EARTH, SPHEROID, &c. 


blood are computed, | 

DEGREE, in chemiſtry, denotes the ſtate or intenſeneſs 
of fire. See FIRE. | | 
- DeGREEs, in muſic, are the little intervals whereof 
the concords, or harmonical intervals, are compoſed. 

DEGREE, in univerſities, denotes a quality conferred 
on the ſtudents or members thereof as a teſtimony of 
their proficiency in the arts or ſciences, and intitling 
them to certain privileges. | 

The degrees are much the ſame in all univerſities, but 
the laws thereof, and the previous diſcipline or exerciſe 
differ. The degrees are batchelor, maſter, and doctor; 
inſtead of which laſt, in ſome foreign univerſities, they 
have licentiate. 

In each faculty there are two degrees, batchelor and 
doctor, which were anciently called batchelor and maſter, 
In the arts likewiſe there are two degrees which til] 
retain the ancient denomination, viz. batchelor and 
maſter. 

DEHORS, in the military art, all ſorts of out-works 
placed at ſome diſtance from the walls of a fortification, 
the better to ſecure the main places, and to protract the 
fiege, &c. See CRown-Work and HORN-Wokk. 

EIFICATION, in antiquity, the ſame with apo- | 
theoſis. See APOTHEOSIS. 

DEINCLINERS, or DEINcLININOG DiaLs, are fuch 
as both decline and incline, or recline at the ſame time. 
See the article DIAL. | 

DEISM, the ſyſtem of religion acknowledged by the 
deiſts. See the next article. 

DEISTS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are thoſe 
perſons in Chriſtian countries, who acknowledging all 
the obligations and duties of natural religion, diſbelieve 
the Chriſtian ſcheme, or revealed religion. They are fo 
called from their belief in God alone, in oppoſition to 
Chriſtians. The learned Dr. Clarke, taking the denomi- 
nation in the moſt extenſive ſignification, diſtinguiſhes 
deiſts into four ſorts. 1. Such as pretend to believe the 
exiſtence of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent 
Being, and who teach that this Supreme Being made the 
world, though they fancy he does not at all concern him- 
ſelf in the management of it. 2. Thoſe who believe not 
only the Being, but alſo the providence of God with re- 
ſpect to the natural world, but who not allowing any dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, deny that God takes 
any notice of the morally good or evil ations of men ; 
theſe things depending, as they imagine, on the arbitrary 
conſtitutions of human laws. 3. Thoſe who havin 
right apprehenſions concerning the natural attributes o 
God, and his all-governing providence, and' ſome no- 
tion of his moral perfections alſo; yet being prejudiced 
againſt the notion of the immortality of the human ſou], 
believe that men periſh entirely at death, and that one 
generation ſhall perpetually ſucceed another, without any 
future reſtoration or renovation of things. 4. Such as 
believe the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, together with 
his providence in the government of the world, as alſo 
the obligations of natural religion ; but ſo far only, as 
theſe things are diſcoverable by the light of nature alone, 
without believing any divine revelation. Taeſe laſt are 
the only true deitts ; but as the principles of theſe men 
would naturally lead them to embrace the Chriſtian reve- 
lation, the learned author concludes there is now no con- 
ſiſtent ſcheme of deiſm in the world. 

DEITY, a term frequently uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe with God. See Gop. FEY 

DELEGATES, commiſſioners appointed by the king 
under the great ſeal to hear and determine appeals from 
the eccleſiaſtical court. 

DELETERIOUS, an appellation given to things of 
a deſtructive or poiſonou nature. See PoIs0N, 

DELF denotes a quarry or mine, where either ſtone 
or coal is dug; but is more particularly ufed for the 
veins of coal lying under ground, before it is dug up. A 
delf, or delye of coals, alſo denotes a certain quantity 


ſquare ſod or turf, and to be ſo called from del 
DEGREE, in the civil and canon law, denotes an in- | diggtn 
_ terval in kinſhip, by which proximity and remoteneſs of | 


Dir, in heraldry, is by ſome ſuppoſed to repreſent a 
ving, or 
DELIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated by the Athe. 
nians in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. | 
DEL1A was alſo a quinquennial feſtival in the iſſand 
of Delos, inſtituted by Theſeus, at his return from Crete 
in honour of Venus, whoſe ſtatue, given him by Ariadne. 
he erected on that place. f 
DELIAC, or DELIAcAL PROBLEM, a problem much 
celebrated in the writings of the ancients, concernin 
the duplication of the cube. See the articles Duptics? 
TION and CUBE. | 
DELINEATION, or DRIINVEATIN c, the ſame with 
deſigning. See the article Des16NniKG, 
DELINQUENT, a guilty perſon, or one who has 
committed ſome fault, or offence, for which he is pu- 
niſhable. 
DELIQUIUM, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the ſolution of 
any body, when expoſed to a cool and damp place, 
the humidity it attracts from the air. The ſalt of tartar 
diſſolved in the above manner is called oil of tartar per 
deliquium. 
DELIRIUM, in phyſic, an incapacity in the organs 
of ſenſation to perform their functions in a proper man- 
ner, ſo that the mind does not reflect upon or judge of 
external objects as uſual. 
The word is derived from the Latin, deliro, to rave, 
or talk idly. 
This frequently happens in fevers, from too impetu- 
ous a motion of the biood, which ſo far alters the ſe- 
cretion of the brain, as to diſorder the whole nervous 
lyſtem. 
DELIVERY, in medicine, the bringing forth a per- 
fect foetus or child from its mother's womb. 
Delivery may happen at the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh month, but not later, though ſome 
phyſicians maintain, that a delivery may be legitimate at 
the fourteenth. Humanity prompts us to give what aſ- 
ſiſtance we can, beſides the manual operation, to the ſex 
in hard labour; for although provident Nature has 
taken ſuch good care for the propagation of the human 
ſpecies, that the labour pains are ſeldom attended with 
much danger; yet it ſometimes happens, that the birth 
is very difficult and tedious. And this difficulty proceeds 
from many different cauſes, with which thoſe who are 
truly ſkilful in the obſtetrical art are not unacquainted, 
and therefore they manage accordingly, But there is 
one caſe, in which they are often at a loſs what to do; 
and that is, when the lying-in woman is long ſeized 
with falſe pains, reſembling thoſe of the cholic. When 
this happens, it is proper to give a grain or two of opi- 
um, whereby thoſe pains, which rather hinder than pro- 
mote the delivery, are appeaſed ; and then Nature, thus 
relieved, does her work effectually. It is likewiſe of 
ſome moment in this caſe to know, that the opiate re- 
laxes and opens the uterine parts, as it does all others 
that are in a ſtate of conſtriction or tenſion. 
DELPHINIUM, lark's ſpur, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of five unequal pe- 
tals, diſpoſed circularly ; of theſe the upper one is ante- 
riorly more obtuſe than the-others, and is emarginated, 
and extended behind into a tubulated horn, which 1s 
ſtraight, long, and obtuſe ;' the others are of an ovato- 
lanceolated figure, patent and nearly equal: the fruit 
conſiſts of one or three capſules, of an ovato-ſabulated 
figure, ſtraight, compoſed of a ſingle valve, opening in- 
wards, and the ſeeds are angular and numerous. 

- DELPHINUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
{northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's and Ty- 
cho's catalogues are ten, and in Mr. Flamſtead's eighteen. 

DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a thick triangular muſcle 
of the arm, being one of the three elevators. Ses the ar- 
| ticle ELEVATOR. BE 
This muſcle ariſes from the clavicle, and the acromion 

and ſpine of the ſcapula ; and terminates at four fingers 
breadth below the neck of the humerus. Soe the atticle 
HUMERUs, | | 5 
DELUGE, an inundation or overflowing of the earth, 


when dug. | either wholly or in part, by water, 


We 


DEL 


We have ſeveral deluges recorded in hiſtory, as that 
of Ogysges, which overflowed almoſt al! Attica; and that 
f Deucalion, which drowned all Thetlaly in Greece 
* the moſt terrible was that which is called the univer- 
ſal deluge, or Noah's flood, which overflowed and de- 
iroyed the whole earth, and out of which only Noah and 
thoſe with him in the ark eſcaped. , 

The account which Moſes gives of the deluge is ſhort 
and plain. He ſays, Gen. vii. 11, 12. „ That all the 
{ouncains of the great deep were broken up; and the 
windows, or flood-gates, of Heaven were opened : and 
the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights.” 
'Theſe were the two great ſources of the deluge. The 
ſubterraneous waters of the deep or abyſs, wherein was 
lodged a great part of the waters which before the crea- 
tion covered the face of the earth, were let out through 
chaſms upon the earth's ſurface ; and at the ſame time 
immenſe quantities of rain poured down from the firma- 
ment or clouds, where it had been a long time gathering 
together, and continued forty days and forty nights with- 
out intermiſſion, and more or leſs for one hundred and 
fifty days, as Moſes intimates. This forty days rain 
falling, as is repreſented in Scripture, in ſpouts or cataracts, 
would naturally raiſe to a great height the ſubterraneous 
waters which it met breaking out of the abyſs upon the 
earth. This is well known to thoſe who have ſeen ſuch 
falls of waters in columns called ſpouts, in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, when it is obſerved that the waters of the 
ſea, the outward compreſſion of the air being taken from 
them, riſe to meet them, agreeably to the laws of na- 
ture. | 

To theſe were added the floods of the river Euphrates, 
which in the beginning of June, or about the ſummer 
ſolſtice, being raiſed to a great height by the melted ſnow 
which ran from the mountains of Armenia, uſed to over- 
flow all the low lands of Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Chal- 
dza, and Suſiana, where the firſt race of mankind chiefly 
dwelt. 

After one hundred and fifty days the waters began to 
decreaſe, which was occaſioned by the ceaſing of the 

rainz and principally by an extraordinary or miraculous 
wind, like that which moved upon the waters at the be- 
ginning of the creation. This wind of God © paſſed 
over the earth,” as Moſes relates in chap. viii. ver. 1; 
and by its powerful energy, as at the creation, carried off 
part of the flood of waters into the firmament or atmo- 
ſphere, whence it came, and drove the other part into the 
abyſs again, from-which it had broke out, and whither it 
would naturally run back after the ceaſing of the rain; 
and the ſun would alſo exhale great quantities of it in 
vapours : ſo that in the ſpace of twelve months the earth 


was every where dried, and brought forth graſs and fruits 
as before. | 


One may with ſome probability ſuppoſe, that in the | 


decrcaſe of the waters of the deluge, fiſhes of ſeveral kinds 
would be left upon mountains, where their bones and 
ſhells are ſtill found; and that others would fink with 
the waters below the broken ſurface of the earth to ſe- 
veral depths, where their bones and ſhells alſo are found. 
But it is not probable that the deluge could diſlolve the 
earth into a fluid ſtate to any depth : and that bones and 
ſhells of fiſhes and other animals ſhould thereby become 
ſoft, and being mixed with the ſubſtance of ſtone reduc- 
ed to a fluid matter, ſhould by degrees harden and petrify, 
as we ſee them at this day. A deluge has no natural 
tendency to produce theſe effects; nor are any ſuch ef- 
tects intimated to have been wrought by the miraculous 
power of God, which brought the deluge upon the earth: 
ſo that the above-mentioned phænomena may be better 
accounted for from the chaos which preceded the crea- 
tion or formation of the earth. This chaos was an un- 
formed fluid maſs, covered with water to a conſiderable 
depth at leaſt: and when the water was ſeparated by the 
raiſing of the earth above it, bones and ſhells of fiſhes and 
other animals which were diſſolved and mixed with the 
chaotic matter before the formation of the preſent earth, 
would naturally be laid on the tops of mountains, and 
alſo within the earth, and would there harden in and 
with the earthy ſubſtance, and petrify as they are found. 


The queſtion concerning the univerſality of the deluge, 
is of the moſt ſerious and important nature. Some learn- 


ed men have denied it, and pretended that to maintain it 
were an abſurdity, and a great argument of want of 
reaſon ; that to believe God capable of making things 
contrary to nature and reafon, were to form a miſtaken 
idea of his power and greatneſs z that the univerſality of 
the deluge is contrary to both; that it may be geome- 
trically demonſtrated, that although all the clouds in the 
air were reduced to water, and fell upon the earth, yet 
would they not cover the whole ſuperficies of it to the 
height of a foot and an half; and that if all the water 
contained in rivers and in the ſea, were to be ſpread over 
the earth, it would never riſe to the height of four thou- 
ſand paces, ſo as to reach the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, unleſs it was rarified in an extraordinary manner, 
and then it would not be in a condition to . the 
weight of the ark; that if all the air which encompaſſes 
the earth were changed into water, this would not make 
above one and thirty feet of water, which would be very 
far from what were neceſſary to cover the whole ſurface 
of the earth and the higheſt mountains ſo far as fifty cu- 
bits above their tops. 

All this ſeems contrary to reaſon, and what follows, to 
nature. The rain does not fall upon eminences above 
ux hundred paces high: it does not deſcend from a 
greater altitude than this, and there can be no rain formed 
higher which would not immediately be frozen by the 
cold that prevails there: whence then came the water 
which was to cover the tops of theſe mountains that are 
above the middle region of the air? Will any one ſay, 
that the rain found a way back again ? How could the 


plants be preſerved fo long under water? How could the 


animals that came out of the ark diſperſe themſelves 
throughout the whole world? Beſides, all the earth was 
not then peopled : why then ſhould the deluge be intend- 
ed to be univerſal ? Was it not ſufficient for it to reach 
thoſe countries which were inhabited ? How were beaſts 
brought from the extremities of the world into the ark ? 

Theſe are the principal objections whic|are formed 
againſt the univerſality of the deluge. Iſaac Voſſius 
mentioned them in a diſſertation compoſed particularly 
by him, under the title, De tate Mundi, in his epiſtle 
to Andrew Colvius, and in his anſwers to Andrew Sco- 
tanus, and George Hornius. 

We ſhall now ſhew whether Voſſius had reaſon to de- 
part in this particular from the common opinion of the 
fathers, and of all commentators, as well catholics as 
proteſtants. He viſibly departs from the text of Moſes 
which we have related, and which cannot more clearly 
evidence than it does, the univerſality of the deluge. 

But the univerſality of the deluge, ſays Voſſius, is im- 
poſſible and unneceſſary : Why ſhould the whole earth 
be overflowed to deſtroy mankind ? Was it not ſufficient 
to pour forth the waters into countries where there were 
men? But who told Voſſius that the world was not then 
entirely peopled, after above two thouſand years conti- 
nuance ? For, according to the Septuagint, whoſe chro- 
nology is ſupported by him, the world was above 2200 
years old in the beginning of the deluge: Was a longer 
time neceſſary for the ſettling inhabitants in all the coun- 
tries of the world? Beſides, did he think to find leſs con- 
ſiderable difficulties in the ſyſtem of a particular deluge ? 
Suppoſing this, What neceſſity was there to build at great 
expence a prodigious ark, to bring all ſorts of animals 
into it, to oblige eight perſons to enter into it? Was all 
this done to ſecure them from an inundation which was 
to cover ſome part only of the earth? Was it not more 
eaſy to command theſe people to ſtay in thoſe countries 
which the deluge was not to reach, anc by a particular 
providence to conduct thoſe animals thither, which as 
yet were not there? 

How could the waters continue at the height of fifteen 
cubits above the talleſt mountains of Armenia, for ex- 
ample, Chaldza or Perſia, without ſpreading into the 
neighbouring countries? How ſhould ſuch a veſſel as the 
ark float for many months upon a mountain of water, 
without ſliding by its own _ down the declivity of 
it? Now Voſſius himſelf confeſſes, that ſuppoſing a par- 
ticular deluge, this would be the ſituation of the ark 
upon the waters. 

He ſays, that if the deluge had extended itſelf through- 
out all the world, the plants and trees would have died: 
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that according to his own ſyſtem they did not, fince Noah 
and his family, and the animals which he had preſerved 
in the ark, when they went out of it, lived and ſettled in 
thoſe very countries to which, by his confeſſion, the de- 
luge did extend; that is to ſay, round about Mount 
Ararat, in Meſopotamia and Chaldza. If the plants and 
trees did not die in this country, why ſhould they die elſe- 
where? And if Noah could have ſtored the country afreſh 
with them, ſuppoſing they did die, why might he not 
have done the ſame in the reſt of the world in time, and a 
ſucceſſion of ages? And if the waters of the deluge, 
which he aſſerts to have been particular only, corrupted 
all the trees and plants wherever they reached, whence 


came the branch or ſhoot of the olive-tree, which the 


dove brought to Noah? We have many experiments of 
an infinite fertility of nature in the production and re- 


production of plants; we know of many wonderful pro- 


ductions from the preſervation of ſeeds, both under the 
water in the earth, and out of the earth for many years, 
and which are afterwards as fruitful as before; we know 
that water, with reſpect to plants, is a principle of ferti- 
lity infinitely more proper to preſerve than to deſtroy 
them : that many plants grow under water ; that all re- 
quire moiſture to produce and multiply; the dung of 
beaſts and birds reproduces thoſe grains in the fields 
which have been eaten by them; virgin earth expoſed te 
the air produces herbs which were never ſown there; 
earth taken from under the water will do the ſame. No 
one can boaſt that he knows thoſe wiſe precautions which 
the author of nature has taken for the preſervation of the 
ſpecies. Trunks of trees have been ſeen to grow green 
again, and become fruitful, after having been ten or ele- 
ven years plucked up by the roots. 

Add to all this, that the waters of the deluge did not 
cover the whole ſurface of the earth for more than about 
an hundred and ten days: for from the firſt day of the 
tenth month they began to diſcover the tops of the moun- 
tains. Noah entered the ark upon the ſeventeenth day 
of the ſecond month, after which the rain fell forty days 
and forty nights; and two hundred and fifty-fix days 
before the end of the deluge the waters began to riſe again 
in vapours; ſo that the time of all the ſeeds and plants 
continuing under water, was far from being a whole 

ear. | | 

The difficulty of bringing beaſts from all places of the 
world to Noah, is not ſo great as may be imagined. 
The number of beaſts created in the beginning, is not 
ſo conſiderable as we might believe. God created one 
man and one woman, and aca couple of every 
kind of animals, male and female. From this couple of 
horſes, for example, of dogs, or goats, all the animals we 
know of, of the ſame ſpecies, were born. The difference 
which is obſerved between the different ſorts of dogs and 
horſes, is not greater than that which we ſee between the 
different ſorts of men, of whom ſome are white, and 
others black, others of an olive colour, others red, ſome 
have a beard, others have none. | 
| Beſides, there were all the ſeveral ſpecies of animals in 
the places round about Paradiſe, ſince God brought all 
ſorts of them to Adam, in order to be named by him. It 
is very credible that the terreſtrial Paradiſe was not far 
from Armenia, and the ſource of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, which are expreſsly mentioned by Moſes in his 
deſcription of this garden. Laſtly, there is ſcarce any 
doubt to be made, but that Noah's ark was built in Me- 
ſopotamia, ſomewhere towards Chaldæa. It is very pro- 
bable therefore, that there were as many animals in this 
country and the places adjacent, as were neceſlary to be 
ut into the ark. If there are ſome, that through long 
abit, which becomes as it were a ſecond nature, cannot 
now live in this part of the world, which, however, we 
think very difficult to prove, it does not follow that there 
were any ſuch in Noah's time. If on a ſudden any men 
or beaſts were to be conveyed from the warmeſt parts of 
Africk to the coldeſt places in the north, it is very cre- 
dible, that both would periſh there; but the caſe would 
not be the ſame if they were to be removed by inſenfible 
degrees nearer to theſe places, or were to be bred there 
from their being young: and if there are ſome beaſts 
which are to be found only in particular countries, we 
are not to infer from thence, that there never were any 


of them elſewhere. We know very well, that 
there were many beaſts of a particular ſpecies in #, 
countries, where at preſent very few or none at al} of 
the ſame kind are to be met with, ſuch as the hi 
ous in Egypt, wolves in England, and beavers ix 

'But the irongeſt object ſed againſt 

ut the ſtrongeſt objection propoſed again . 

verſality of * is boy — ——— 
finding ſo much water in nature, as was requiſite to cover 
all the earth to the height mentioned by Moſes ; thae ; 
to ſay, of fifteen cubits above the higheſt mountains, 
which are ſuppoſed to be about a thouſand or twelve hug. 
dred paces in perpendicular height. The queſtion is, 
Whether the waters of the earth may be ſufficient to cove; 
it to ſuch an height; that is to ſay, whether the 
of the ſea, of fountains, rivers, and the confervatoricy 
of water upon earth, together with the clouds in the air 
could ſuffice for the purpoſe we are ſpeaking of. c 

In the beginning of the creation the terreſtrial 
was all hemmed in with water, the earth was a 
the ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, and 
darkneſs covered the whole face of the deep, as Moſes 
ſays. The Pſalmiſt expreſſes himſelf in as particular 3 
manner. Thou layeſt the foundations of the earth, that 
it never ſhould be moved at any time; thou coveredſt it 
with the deep as with a garment; the waters ſtood above 
the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of 
thy thunder they were afraid. They go up as high as the 
hills, and down to the valleys beneath, even unto the 
place which thou haſt appointed for them. Thou haſt 
ſet them their bounds which they ſhall not paſs ; neither 
turn again to cover the earth.” Pſ. civ. 5, 6, 7. 

Here therefore is an univerſal deluge clearly deſcribed 
in the beginning of the world ; and what prevents its re. 
turning a ſecond time? What but the commands of 
God, who has ſaid to the waters of the ſea, ©* Hither ſhalt 
thou come, but no farther; and here ſhall th 
waves be ſtayed:” And Wiſdom in the Proverbs, © When 
he prepared the Heavens, I was there; when he ſet a 
compaſs upon the face of the depth.” 

But, it will be ſaid, to reduce things to the firſt ſtate 
wherein Moſes deſcribes them, God muſt not only have 
ſpread the waters of the ſeas, fountains, and rivers, over 
the earth, which ſeems impoſſible without diſordering the 
whole ceconomy of the terreſtrial globe; but likewiſe 
muſt have recalled the waters which he had raiſed above 
the firmament, and have brought them down upon the 
earth. And God ſaid, Let there be a firmament in the 
midſt of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the hrmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament.” The waters below 
the firmament are indubitably the waters of the ſea and 
rivers ; the waters above it are thoſe which are rarifed in 
the atmoſphere itſelf: in ſhort, in what place ſoever theſe 
waters may be, and whatſoever may become of them, it 
is certain that they are not annihilated ; that it was alto- 
gether as eaſy for God to reduce them to their firſt ſtate, 
and form them into waters at the time of the deluge, as 
it was for him in the beginning of the world, to reduce 
them into air or vapours; however, this demonſtrates 
that there is nothing in the univerſal deluge contrary to 
2 laws of nature, nor impoſſible to the power of 

od. 

Moſes, to ſhew us the change which happened at that 
time in nature, tells us, That the fountains of the great 
deep were broke open, and the windows of Heaven were 
opened, and the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights.“ As if he had ſaid, that the earth was re- 
duced to very near the ſame ſtate wherein it was in the 
beginning; that it returned in ſome ſort to a chaos. The 
barriers and banks which reſtrained the waters of the ſez, 
were broken down; the cataracts of the firmament were 
opened ; and the lower and upper waters were again col- 
lected together, as in the beginning. 

But ſuppoſing the ark to have been raiſed fifteen cubits 
above the higheſt mountains, how could the men and 
beaſts in it live and breathe amidſt the cold and extreme 
ſubtility of the air in the middle region, wherein ſome 


"affirm that no animal whatſoever can live long? Two 


| things may be ſaid in reply to this: Firſt, that the argu- 


ments 


DE M 


ments and ſuppoſed experiments which are 


bdiſced to 


in the world, are by no means certain, It is indeed 
colder, and the air is finer and ſharper on the tops of 
the higheſt mountains, but it is not true that people 
die there, as we know from many very certain rela- 

ons. ann | | 
; Secondly, the middle region of the air ought not to be 
looked upon as a fixed point, and a limited region, which 
never either riſes or falls; it is with reſpe& to us more or 
leſs elevated, according to the 22 or leſſer heat of the 
ſun. During winter it is much nearer the earth than in 
the warmth of ſummer; or to ſpeak more properly, the 
cold which reigns in the middle region of the air during 
the ſummer, reigns likewiſe in the lower region during 
winter. Thus, 2 the deluge to be univerſal, it 
is evident, that the middſe region of the air muſt have 
riſen higher, and removed to a greater diſtance from the 
earth and waters; and on the contrary, the lower re- 
gion muſt have approached nearer unto both, in propor- 
tion as the waters of the deluge encreaſed or; decreaſed. 
So that the ark was all along in the lower region of the 
air, even when it was carried fifteen cubits above the 
higheſt mountains, and the men and beaſts, which were 
encloſed in it, breathed the ſame air as they would have 
breathed on earth, a thouſand or twelve hundred paces | 


— 


lower, if the deluge had not happened. 
We do not, however, pretend by all theſe arguments 
to prove that the univerſal, deluge Was, produced without 
a miracle; we acknowledge that it was a very extraordi- | 
nary one, and ie remarkable in the fall of the 
waters for forty days, and in their evaporation, or return 
into the deep and air, in what manner ſoever this may 
have been effected. We confeſs that this terrible event 
does involve almoſt inexplicable difficulties, as well ac- 
cording; to the ſyſtem which maintains it to be univerſal, 
as that which ſuppoſes it to be only particular; and ſince 
it is necefſary to admit a chain of miracles in both ſyſtems, 
we had better, ſurely, adhere to the common opinion 
of the fathers, and interpreters in all ages and communi- 
ons, than hunt after new ways which engage us in per- 
lexities equal to thoſe which we endeavour to avoid. 
For if it is our deſign, by allowing the ſyſtem of a par- 
ticular deluge, to ſtop the mouths of libertines, and ſecure 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures 3” how ſhould we 
ſucceed, while we offer violence to the text, and make 
it ſay, that the deluge covered but a part only of the 
earth, while Moſes and - all the ſacred authors who have 
ſpoken of it, ſhew ſo diſtinctly the univerſality of it! 
DELVIN, among the miners of Cornwall, a kind of 
flate more uſually called killas. See the article KiLLas, 


is uſed for the lands round a manor-houſe, occupied by 
the lord, See the article Mano. 
DEmaAin, or DEMESNE, in law, is commonly under- 
ſtood to be the lord's chief manor. place, with the lands 
thereto belonging, which he and his anceſtors have time 
out of mind kept in their own manual occupation, for 
the maintenance of themſelves and their families. See 
the article MAN OR. | 
DEm ain denotes alſo all the parts of any manor not 
in the hands of freeholders. 
DEMAND, in law, the ealling upon a perſon for 
any thing that is due. | . 
There are two kinds of demands, the one in deed, and 
the other in law. And theſe are again divided into three 
ſorts; one in writing, without ſpeaking, as in every writ 
of præcipe; one other without writing, being a verbal 
demand of the perſon ho is to perform ſomething ; and 
another made without either words or writing, which is 
termed a demand in law, as in caſes of entries on lands, &c. 
And as an entry uppn land and taking diſtreſs for rent, 
are a demand in law of the land and rent, ſo the bringing 
an action of debt for money due on a bond, is a demand 
in law of the debt. pt | | 


ſtatute of limitations, or they will be loſt by law. 
DEMANDANT, in law, is the plaintiff in all real 
ations, wherein land, &c. is demanded ; for theſe ac- 


prove, that there is no living on the higheſt, mountains | 


DEMAIN, or DEMEsNE, in its common acceptation, 


Debts and claims are to be demanded in time by the 


* 


D E M 
DEMESNE, the ſame with demain. See D RMA. 
DEMl, a word uſed in compoſition with other words 
to ſignify half. In words borrowed from the Latin we 
uſe ſemi. See the article MI. 05, 
- DEM1-BAsTION, a, fortification having only one face 
and one flank. See the article BasT1O0N, | * 
DRI CAN NON Lew, the name of a piece of ord- 
nance generally. about ſix inches bore, 5400 pound 
weight, ten or eleven feet long, and carrying a ſhot of 
about thirty pounds weight. It carties point blank 156 
ces. 11 2905 i 
Demi-Cannon Ordinary is fix inches and an half 
bore, twelve feet long, and weighs 5boo pounds. It 
carries a ſhot of ſix inches £ in diameter, whoſe weight 
is thirty-two pounds, and ſhoots point blank 162 paces: ' 
DEM1-CANNON of the-loweft Size, is ſix. inches 4 bore, 
twelve feet long, and weighs 6000 pounds weight. It 
ſhoots point blank 180 paces. x] | 
Dzemi-CRross,. an inſtrument formerly uſed by the 
Den take the ſun's altitude, or that of a ſtar, at 
Sa. 2 &\; |; | | | a 
DEMI-CurvRRIN, a piece of ordnance uſually four 
inches $ bore, 2700 pounds weight, ten ſeet long, and 
carrying point blank 175 paces. * 11 
DRMI-CULVERIN F thelea/t Size, is four inches 4 bore, 
ten feet long, and 2000 pound weight. It: carries a ball 


of ſour inches diameter, and of nine pounds weight, and 
its level range is 174 paces. | 


DzMi-CULYERIN, of the large/? Sort, is four inches 2x 
bore, ten feet 4 long, and weighs 3000 pounds weight. 
It carries a ball of four inches + diameter, weighing 
twelve pounds eleven ounces, point blank 178 paces. 
 DemapiToNE, in muſic, is the ſame with a third mi- 
nor. See the article HIRD. 4 t: 11 Mt? 
DRNMI-Gop, &c.. See Gon, HERO, &c. Al 
- Demi-GoRGe, in fortification, is that part of the 
polygon which remains after the flank is raiſed, and goes 
from the curtain to the angle of. the polygon. It is half 
of the vacant ſpace or entrance into a baſtion, See the 
article GORGE. i ian '-1 
 Demi-Lune, a ſmall flanked baſtion, placed before the 
point of a baſtion when it is too weak. This work is alfo 
ſometimes placed before the curtain, when the moat-is a 
little wider than it ought to be. mw 
DEemi-QuaAvER, a note in muſic, two of which a 
equal to a quaver. See the articles SEMI-QUAVER and 
QUAVER,. 4 bo | | 
Dzmi-Semi-QUayER, in muſic, the ſhorteſt note, 
two of them being equal to a ſemi-quaver. - See the ar- 
ticles SEMI-QUAVER, CHARACTER, &c. , BY 
DEMOCRACY, the ſame with a popular govern- 
ment, wherein the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands 
of the people : ſuch were Rome and Athens of old ; but 
as to our modern republics, Baſil only excepted, their 
| government comes nearer to ariſtocracy than demo- 
cracy. | T0 
DEMOISELLE, in ornithology, a bird of the crane- 
kind, ſomething leſs than a heron, known, alſo by the 
name of the dancing bird, on account of its frequent leap- 
ing and turning round, and varying the motion of-its head 
at the ſame time. Immediately from behind each eye, 
ſprings forth a tuft of long, ſoft, white feathers, which 
tend backwards in a very graceful manner, and wave 
with the leaſt air. The fore-part of the neck, on the 
contrary, is covered. with ſoft, long, and ſlender black 
feathers, which fall on the breaſt in a very pleaſing man- 
ner, ſometimes cloſe, and at other times detached like a 
lady's tippet. 17 ; 
| DE ONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools,” to 
ſignify that a thing may be clearly proved. Thus it is 
demonſtrable, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones. 
DEMONSTRATION, a method of reaſoning, 
whereby the mind clearly perceives the agreement or diſ- 
agreement between the ideas it conſiders. This know- 
ledge, though it be certain, is not ſo clear and evident as 
intuitive knowledge. It requires pains and attention, 
and ſteady application of mind, to perceive the agreement 
or diſagreement it conſiders; and there muſt be a pro- 


tions are by demands, as perſonal actions are by 
plaints. n 
45 


greſſion by ſteps and degrees, beſote the mind in this way 
can arrive at certainty. 27 demonſtration, there 
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of eloquence, viz. that which obtains in the compoſi- 


DEM 


was a. doubt, which in intuitive knowledge cannot hap- 


pen to the mind that has its faculty of perception left to a ſome point of difficulty which muſt be determine 4 —— 
degree capable of diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be court, before any further proceedings can be had in the 
a Joube to the eye that candiftinAly-ſee-white and black, | ſuit. " | N - 


whether this ink and paper be all of a colour. In every 
ſtep that reaſon makes in 6 
is an intuitive knowledge of that agreement or difagree- 
ment it ſeeks with the next intermediate idea, which it 
uſes as a proof; for, if-it were net ſo, that would yet 
need a proof, ſince, without the pereoption of ſuoh 


agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, 


there is no knowledge produced. Eaeh ſtep and pro- 
greſſion of the demonſtration muſt alſo be exactly car- 
ried in the mind, and a man muſt be ſure that no part is 
left out; which, becauſe, in long deductions, the me- 
mory cannot eaſily retain, this knowledge becomes more 


im perfect than intuitive, and men often embrace falſhoods | 


for demonſtrations. 

It has generally been taken for granted, that mathe- 
matics alone is capable of demonſtrative certainty ; but 
to have ſuch an agreement or diſagreement as may be in. 


tuitively perceived, is not the privilege of the ideas of | 'Denarzvs is alſo uſed in our law. books for an Eng. 


number, extenſion, and figure alone: it may poſſibly de 
the want of due method and application in- us, and not 
of ſufficient evidence in things, that demonſtration has 
been thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of 


knowledge ; and where it can petceive the agreement or | variegated with veins of a brighter white. | 


diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception 
of the agreement they have with any intermediate ideas, 
there the mind is capable of demonſtration, which is not 


limited to the ideas of figures, number, extenfion, or | 


their modes. : 
There are two things required in juſt demontration ; 
firſt, that every propoſition of which it conſiſts, conſi- 
dered ſeparately, be true ; ſecondly, that the conſequences, 
drawn from other foregoing things, neceſſarily flow from 
them; or that all the conſequences be contained in the 
antecedents or ptemiſſes. | 
Demonſtration is of two kinds, the one a priori, the 
other a poſteriori, Demonſtration a priori, which alone, 
to ſpeak properly, is demonſtration, is that by which the 
effet is demonſtrated” 
the exiſtence of light by the exiſtence of the ſun. De- 
monſtration a poſteriori, is when we demonftrate the 
cauſe by the effect; as when we prove the exiſtence of 


| 
the ſun from the exiſtence of light. To this kind of 
demonſtration may alſo be reduced the demonftration | 


which is made from the remote caufe; as when one 
proves that a ftone doth not breathe, becauſe it is not an 
animal, when it would have been more proper to have 
proved it by this, becauſe it has no lungs ; yet that, tho' 
nearer, is not the direct property of an animal, ſince 
many animals, as oyſters, &c. have no lungs. Authors 
alſo mention another kind of demonftration, called oſten- 
fivez which is when a thing is demonſtrated from proper 
principles, directly and by itſelf. To this they have 
added another kind of demonftration, which they call 
deductive to an inconvenience ;z which, though it be in- 
ferior to the former, yet may be of ufe, where we can- 
not have an oſtenſive demonſtration, as being alſo of in- 
ſeparable neceſſity: and this is when we demonſtrate a 
thing to be ſo, becauſe, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, either 
an abſurdity, an impoſſibility, or a contradiction will ne- 
ceſſarily follow. | 
DEMONSFRATIVE, in rhetoric, one of the kinds 


tion of panegyrics, invectives, &c. 
RHETORIC, | ws 
DEMONSTRATIYE, in grammar, a term given to fuch 


See the article 


pronouns as ſerve to indicate or point out a thing. Of | 


this number are, hic, hæc, hoc, among the Latins ; and this. 
that, theſe, thoſe, in Englifh. See 
DEMULCENTS, among phyſicians, medicines 
againſt acrimonious humours. Such are the roots of 
marſh-mallows, of white lilies, of liquorice, and of viper 
graſs, the five emollient herbs. See the article Er- 
LIENT. | ps, | h 
DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allowance made 
to the maſter of a ſhip by the merchants, for ſtaying in 


| pence three farthings. As à weight, it was the feventh 


by its cauſe; as when we prove | 


| by 5, gives 8 for a quotient. It is alſo called the expo- 


o Nou. 9 


DE N 


DEMURRER, in law, a ſtop put to any actzen Un 


| DemvonrER i Evidence, is where a queſtion: of Jaw 
ariſesthereon ; as if-the-plaintiff ina ſuit gives in evidence 
| any tecords, deeds, writings, &c. upon which 2 l. 
| queſtion ariſes, and the defendant Are to demur upon 
it, then the plaintiff muſt join in ſuch demurret, ot ware 
his evidence. n erent; 
DzMURRER' to Indictments, is when a criminal Joins 
iſſue upon a point of law in an indictment or appeal, 4. 
lowing * fact as laid to be true. And if the indid men 
or appeal, prove in the opinion of the juuges 
whom the | er angry to be Pied, and not ye 
| queſt, — proceed to judgment and execution, as if the 
ny pe een convicted by confeſhon or verdict. 
DEN ARTUS, in Roman antiquity, the edief ſilyer coin 
among the Romans, worth in our money about ſever. 


* 


part of a Roman ounce. 


lich penny. 
| DENDRACHATES, in natural hiſtory, the name 
uſed by the ancients for an extremely elegant and bean. 
tiful ſpecies of agate, che ground of which is whitiſh, 
 "DENDRANATOMY, a term uſed by-fome'for a de. 
| {cription of the various parts of trees, as root, truck, 
branch, bark, wood, pith, flower, fruit, &c. 63 
The word is formed from the Greek, Jerdp O, a tree, 
\ aye, and ve uro, to diſſect. | 
DENDRITE, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
| thoſe ſpecies of ſeptari which have repreſentations of 
| trees, Kc. | | | h 
DENEB, an Arabic term fignifying tail, uſed by aſtro. 
| nomers to denote ſeveral fixed {tars. Thus deneb elecet, 
fignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail, Deneb adigege, 
chat in the ſwan's tail, &c, * 
DENIER, a ſmall French copper - coin, of which 
twelye make a fol. | | S 
DENIZEN, in law, an alien made a ſubject by the 
| king's letters patent, otherwiſe called donaifon, becauſe 
| — legitimation proceeds ex donatione regis, from the king's 
gikt. gs 
\ DENMARK, a kingdom ſituated between $* and 13 
of eaſt longitude, and between 54* and 58*® of north lati- 
| tude : it comprehends the peninſula of Jutland, and the 
| iſlands of Zeland, Funen, &c, _ 3 
To the king of Denmark like wiſe belong Norway, 
 Toeland, and the dutchy of Holſte'n. 
| DENOMINATION, a name impoſed on any thing, 
uſually exprefling ſome predominant quality. 
| DENOMINATIVE-*-Quarrty, that quality from 
| which things take their denomination. nts: 
' DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term uſed in 
| ſpeaking of fractions. e 
The denominator of a fraction is the number below 
the line, ſhewing into how many parts the integer is 
ſuppoſed to be divided. Thus in the fraQtidn 2, the 
| number 4 ſhews that the integer is divided into four 


parts. So in the fraction , b is the denominator. See 


the article Fx ACTION. 

Denominator of a ratio is the quotient ariſing from the 
diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. Thus 8 is 
the denominator of the ratio 40: 5, becauſe 40 divided 


nent of a ratio. See the article ExyonexT. 
DENSHRING, or DzvensSHRING, in hufbandry. 
See DEYENSARING. | 
DENSITY of Bodies, is that property direQly appoſite 
to rarity, whereby they contain fach a quantity of matter 
under ſuch a bulk. | | 
L AF a body is ſaid to have double or triple 
the denſity of another body, when their bulk being equal, 
the quantity of matter is in the one doubie or triple the 
| quantity of matter in the other, The denſities and bulks 
of bodies are the two great points upon which all me- 


a port longer than the time firſt appointed for his de- 


parture. | 
| n 


dies of the ſame denſity contain equal maſſes under equal 


chanics br laws of motion turn. It is an axiom that bo- 


bulks. 


D E N 


\bulks. If che bulks of two bodies beequnl, ' their denſi-- 


ties are as their maſſes; conſequently the denſities of 
equal bodies are as their gravities. If two bodies have 
the ſame denſity, their maſſes are as their bulks; and as 
their gravity is as their maſſes, the gravity: of bodies of. 
the ſame denſity is in the ratio of their bulk. Hence alſo 
bodies of the ſame denſity are of the 'ſame ſpeeific gra- 


vity ; and bodies of different denßity, of different ſpecific, | i 


gravity, The quantities of matter in two bodies, are in a 
ratio compounded of their denſity and bulk; conſequent- 
ly their gravity is in the fame ratio. If the maſſes or 
gravities of two bodies be the denſitles are reci- 
procally as their bulk. 'Thederifities of any two bodies 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
maſſes, and a reciprocal one of. their bulles ; conſequently, 
ſince the gravity of bodies is as their maſſes, the denſities 
of bodies are in a ratio compounded: of the direct ratio of 
their gravities, and a reciprocal one of their bulks. See 
the method of finding the ſpecific gravities, and conſe- 
quently the denſities, of both ſolid and fluid bodies 
under the articles HYprosTATICAL 'BALLANCE, and 
SepeciFic GRAVITY. 
DznsTY of the Air, is a property that has employed 
the later philoſophers ſince the diſcovery of the Toricel- 
lian experiment. 
It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in 
veſſels communicating with each other at the ſame diſtance 
from the center, the air has every where the ſame denſity. 
The denſity of the air, ceteris paribus, increaſes in pro- 
portion to the compreſſing powers. Hence the inferior 
air is denſer than the ſuperior ; the denſity, however, of 
the lower air is not proporti to che weight of the 
atmoſphere on account of heat and cold, und other cauſes 
perhaps which make great alterations in denſity and ra 


rity. However, from the elaſticity of the air, its denfiry | 


muſt be always different at different hvights from the 
earth's ſurface z for the lower parts being preſſed by the 
weight of thofe above, will be made to uccede nearer to 
each other, and the more fo as the weight of the incum- | 
bent air is greater. Hence, the denſity of the air is greateſt | 
at the 2 ſurface, and decreaſes upwards in geometri- 
cal proportion to the altitudes taken in arithmetical pro- 
If the air be rendered denfer, the weight of bodies in it 
is diminiſhed ; if rarer, increaſed, becauſe bodies loſe a 
greater part of their weight in denfer than in rarer me- | 
diums, Hence, if the denſity of the air be ſenſibly al- 
tered, bodies equally 2 in a rarer air, if their ſpecific 
ities be confiderably different, will loſe their equili- 
drium in the denfer, and the —— heavier body will 
nderate. Ser Alk and CONDENSER, ein 
ENSITY of the Planets, In homogeneous, unequal, | 
ſpherical bodies, 5 on their ſurſaces are as the 
diameters, if the denfitics are equal. But if the bodies 
be equal, the gravities will be as the denſities. There- 
fore, in bodies of unequal bulks and denſities, the gra- 
vity will be in a compound ratio of the diameters and 
denſities. * 
DENTALIUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſimpte ſhell 
having no hinge, and formed only of one piece: it is of 
a figure approaching to cylindtic or conic, and is ſome- 
times crooked, ſorhetimes 7 71 ſometimes cloſed at 
one end, ſometimes open at : its animal inhabitant 
is called nereis. 2 | | 
DENTARIA, wothwort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which is cruciform, and conſiſts 
of fout roundiſh, obtuſe petals, lightly emarginated, 
plane, and ending in ungues of the length of the cup: 
the fruit is a long, roundiſh, bilocular pod, conſiſting 
of two valves: the ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. 
The root of this plant, the only part uſed in medicine, 
is accounted drying and aſtringent. | | 
DENTICLES, or DzwntiLs, in architectute, an orna- 
ment in corhiches bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth, 
particularly uſed in the Tonic and Corinthian orders. They 
are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called den- 
ticulus, and the notches or ornaments themſelves, dentils. 
In the ancient times dentils were never uſed in the Ionic 
corniche, yet they are found in the remains of the theatre 
of Marcellus, which ſome rake for an argument that Vi- 


applied, near the gums, it ſcrapes off 


DbE O 


rects to be two thirds of the breadth of the dentil. 
| 'DENTIFORM Pxzocess, in anatomy. See the article 
'Prxtnoibes. 4 

- DENTIFRICE, in medicine, 'a remedy for rubbin 
the teeth, and purging them from ſordes; and for cleanſ- 
ng and abſterging the gutns, when replete with humours, 
There are dentitrites of various kinds and forms, ſome in 
form of a poder compoſed of corals, pumice · ſtone, ſalt, 
alum, egg-ſhells, crabs-c|aws, hartſhorn, &c. » 
_ Theo generality of operators for the teeth allow acids, 
ſuch as ſpirit of falt, &c. to be the readieſt of all denti- 
frices, to take off the foulneſs and yellowneſs of the teeth: 
but yet they do not adviſe a frequent uſe of theſe reme- 
* they wear away too much of the teeth and injute 
the gums. : 

DENTILS, in architeQure, the fame with denticles: 
See the article DenTICLEs. | = 

DENTISCAEPRA, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for 
ſcouring yellow, livid, or black teeth; to which beinj 
the foul mor bi 


— 


cruſt. 


DENTITION, the breeding, or cutting, the teeth 


in children. 


Among all the diſorders which afflict children, there 
are none generate ſuch grievous ſymptoms as difficult 
dentition. About five or 11x months after birth, the teeth 


| generally begin to make their appearance : firſt, the in- 


oiſores, or ſote- teeth; next, the canini, or dog- teeth; 
and, laſtly, the molares, or grinders. About the ſeventh 
year there comes a new ſet; and at twenty - one the two 
inner grinders, called dentes ſapientiæ, or teeth of wiſ- 
dom. At the time of cutting their teeth, they ſlaver very 


wen it is difficult, eſpecially when the canine teeth be- 
gin to be in motion, and make their way out through the 
gums, the child has ſtartings in his ſteep, tumours of the 
gums, gripes, a looſeneſt or coſtiveneſs, greeniſh ſtools, 
the thraſh, fevers, difficult breathing, ſuffocating ca- 
_ convulſions, and epilepſies, which often end ih 
ea k . " | 


perperually crying, thruſts his finger into his mouth, and 


ceived in the gums, Whete the teeth are expected to ap- 
pear ; if there is a heat in the mouth, and the whole 
I if they ſtart without a cauſe, eſpecially in fleep. 
Harris obferves, that when an inflammation appears, 
the phyſicians will labour in vain, if the cure is not be- 
gun by applying a leech under each ear. When the 
welling of the gum ſhews it is time to cut it, to make 
way for the tooth, he would have it done with a pen- 
knife, not with a fine lancet, leſt the wound ſhould heal, 
and form a cicatrixx The food he directs to be no more 
than luke- warm. | 
Heiſter internally adviſes aqueous mixtures, temper- 
ating powders; externally, oil of ſweet almonds, with 
ſpirit of violets, or ſpirit of wild poppies, lightly acidu- 
lated with ſpirit of vitriol, wherewith often to rub the 
gums; as alſo with the coral, or other ſmooth thing, 
which will have the fame effect. Some reckon the frein 
blood of a cock's comb a ſpecific for this purpoſe. Mor- 
gan affirms, in this caſe, it will be beſt to abate the ef- 
eſcence of the blood with diluters ; to appeaſe the 
pain with gentle opiates z to open the body with purges 
and clyſters ; to draw off the fermented ſerum by bliſters; 


| to promote the cutting of the teeth by cooling, relaxing, 


and opening the gums: for this purpoſe diacudium is 
good, or a ſtrong decoction of marſh-thallows and poppy- 
heads, in thick milk, cream, or neat's-foot oil. 
Sydenham obſerves, that pains in dentition often pro- 
duce fevers ; for which he could find no remedy fo ef- 
feQual as three or four drops of ſpitit of hartſhorn in a 
ſpoohful of ſimple water, or other convenient vehicle, 
given every four hours: the nuniber of doſes may be 
four, five, or ſix. . : RS 
DENUNCIATION; 2 ſolemn publication or pro- 
mulgation of any thing. | | 
DEOBSTRUENTS, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as 


truvius had not the direction of that building. Vitruvius 


| open obſtruions. See the article DxTEeRGEenT. 
F<. DEODAND, 


pteſcribes the breadth of ech dentil to be half its height, 
and the indentine or interval between each two, he di- 


much, and have a diarrhea, which is no bad fign : but 


It mers the dentition is like to be bad, if the child ib 


bites the nurſe's nipples; if unequal! tubercles are per- 
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DEODAND, in our cuſtoms, implies a thing de- 


voted or conſecrated to God, for the pacification of his 
wrath, in caſe of any misfortune ; as a perſon's coming 


to a violent end, without the fault of pay reaſonable crea- 
ture; as if a horſe ſhould ſtrike his keeper, and ſo kill 
him. In this caſe, the horſe is to be a deodand ; that 1s, 
he is to be ſold, and the price diſtributed to the poor, as 
an expiation of that dreadful event. 

DEPART, in chemiſtry, a method of refining, or ſe- 
parating gold from ſilver, by means of aqua-fortis, gene- 
rally called quartation. | x 

DEPARTURE, in Jaw, ſignifies a departing or going 
from a plea given in bar of an action. It is likewiſe 
uſed where a plaintiff in his declaration ſets forth one 
thing, and after the defendant has pleaded thereto, he in 
his replication ſhews new matter different from his decla- 
ration. 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaſting or weſting 
of a ſhip, with reſpect to th meridian it departed or 
ſailed from, numbered in degrees, or miles, of the equa- 


tor. 
DEPHLEGMA TED, an appellation given to ſpirits 
well freed from the phlegm. 
- DEPHLEGMATION, in chemiſtry, the ſame as 
re&ification, or the freeing a ſpirit from its phlegm, either 
by diſtillation, or ſome other means. 
DEPILATORY Mevicines, thoſe applied in order 
to take off the hair: ſuch are lime and orpiment known 
to be, but which ought to be uſed with great caution. 
DEPONENT, in Latin grammar, a term applied to 
verbs which have active ſignifications, but paſſive termi- 
nations or conjugations, and want one of their participles 
paſſive. 
 DeyonexrT, in law, a perſon who makes a depoſition, 
See the article DEPOSITION. 
 DEPOPULATION, the act of committiag waſte. 
DEPOSITION, in law, the teſtimony given in court 
by a witneſs, upon oath, 
In chancery, depoſitiop is a teſtimony ſet down in 
writing, by way of anſwer to the interrogations exhibited 
in chancery, where ſuch witneſs is called deponent. De- 
poſitions in one cauſe may be uſed at the hearing of an- 
other, where they are between the ſame parties, &c. 
without any motion : this is not permitted in other courts, 
without a ſpecial order of the court of chancery. The 
depoſitions in chancery, after the cauſe. is determined 
there, may be given in evidence in a trial at bar, in any 
of the other courts. | 
DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the 
orator invokes the aid and aſſiſtance of ſome one; or 
prays for ſome great evil or puniſhment to befal him who 
ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf or his adverſary. las t 4 
DEPRECATORY, or DEPRECATIVE, in theology, 
a term applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremo- | 
nies in the form of prayer. | 
DEPRESSION of Equations. See the article EGA 
TION. | | 
DePRESSION of the Pole. When a perſon fails or tra- 
vels towards the equator, he is ſaid to depreſs the pole, 
becauſe as many degrees as he approaches nearer the 
equator, ſo many degrees will the pole be nearer the ho- 
rizon. This phenomenon ariſes from the ſpherical figure 
of the earth. 
DEPRESSOR, or DeyPRIMENS, in anatomy, a name 
applied to. ſeveral muſcles, becauſe they depreſs the parts 
they are faſtened to. | 
DErRESSOR LARII SUPERIORIS, or IT RIANGULARIS, 
is a muſcle that ariſes from the lower edge of the under- 
jaw, between the maſſeter and quadratus, and aſcends by 
the angle of the mouth to the upper-jaw. Theſe two 
muſcles acting together, expreſs a forrowful countenance, 
becauſe they draw downwards-the corners of the mouth 
and cheeks. | 
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DEPTH, in geometry, the ſame with ale; 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we only uſe the term d 


another. 's kn: 3 19 | 
DEPTH of a Battalion or Squadron, in military affairs, 


the 
which ea 
file conſiſts in a battalion or ſquadron. :* 17 = 
The depth of the battalion is 
that of the ſquadron three. . | Altre 
So if the battalion conſiſts of ſix hundred men, each 
rank will be one hundred and fiftyꝛx. out 70 
The firſt rank is called the front of the battalion ot 


ſquadron, and the laſt the rear. The files which bind it 


DEPURATION, in pharmacy, is the ſeparating or 
freeing any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or fecu- 
lencies, and thereby rendering every part of it of a ſimi- 
lar conſiſtence and appearance. 220 „ 5184-86 
This operation is of three kinds, which differ as well 
in regard to the principles on which they depend, as in 
the manner of their execution. | es 

The firſt and moſt ſimple manner of depuration is de- 
cantation. Ihis is the ſeparating fluids from any hetero- 
geneous matter, by means of the difference of their ſpeci- 


generally four men, and 
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fic gravity: but can, therefore, only be practiſed in the 


caſe of thoſe wherein there is ſuch a difference. It i 
performed, by only ſuffering the fluid to ſtand at reſt, 
till every thing that will ſubſide is collected at the bottom, 
and then pouring off from the ſediment, by a gradual in- 
id which 
appears clear. This is the general method where ſmaller 
quantities are in queſtion ; but in the caſe of larger, the 
greater part may with care be taken off by a proper bowl 
or diſh, and the reſt put into a leſſer veſſel, and ſeparated 
by inclination. x . 2.444369 208-36 

When fluids are to be freed from oils, or ſuch. matter 
as floats, an inſtrument, called a tritorium or ſeparation 
funnel, is uſed; ' Theſe may be made of any form, by 
which the heavier fluid can be drawn off from below, and 
the oil or other lighter matter left in the veſſel: for the 
common kind one, and another proper for the greater 


quantities. poll ile +52) 
ſiſtence is apt to detain 


When oils whoſe viſcid con 
impurities, and prevent their ſubſiding, are to be depu- 
rated, it is proper, previouſly to decantation, to let them 
ſtand ſome time within a moderate digeſting heat; b 
which means, being much more liquefied, — 
frequently let fall a ſediment not otherwiſe ſeparable. 
The ſecond method of depuration is by deſpumation. 
It is performed by adding whites of eggs, firſt well beat 
together, to the fluid to be clarified, and after a perfect 
commixture, making them coagulate by means of heat, 
and thereby carry to the ſurface: all the heterogeneous 
matter, which is entangled by them in their coaleſcence, 
The impurities, together with the concreted whites of 


eggs, appearing as a ſcum on the ſurface of the fluid, is 


to be taken off with a ſpoon; this method is likewiſe call- 
ed clarification, 


The third manner of depuration is called filtration, 
or percolation, and is performed by paſſing, without preſ- 
ſure, the fluid to be purified through ſtrainers of flannel, 
linen, cloth, or paper; n the groſſer part 


or feculencies, ſuffer only the clearer fluid to be tranſ- 
mitted. 12 | Sar | | 
When flannel is uſed, it is made into a bag in the form 


of a cone, and then called Hippocrates's ſleeve ; the baſis 
whereof being turned upwards; and expanded by means 
of three or four poſts, from which it is made to hang, it 
is then filled with the fluid, which drops from the apex; 
or ſmall end, into a veſſel. This is moſtly uſed in the 
caſe of decoctions, extracts, and all gelatinous and ſa- 
ponaceous preparations, where extreme clearneſs is not 


neceſſary; where deſpumation has been previouſly uſed ; 
or where the conſiſtence of the matter renders it unfit to 
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paſs through paper. As the tenacious conſiſtence of 
many 
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of theſe preparations renders their tranſmiſſion even 
through flannel difficult; it is proper, in ſuch caſes, to 
lter them, while of a boiling heat, which can ſeldom 
do injury to thoſe of this kind, if care be taken to prevent 
their burning to the veſſel. ; py ; 

In ſolutions of ſalts, ſpirits, and other limpid fluids, 
where great — is expected, paper, or decan- 
tation {ubſequent to it through flannel], ate alone capable 
of perſectly anſwering the cnd, 

The manner of filtering _— paper, is to put it 
into a tin or glaſs funnel, to whoſe ſorm it is adapted in 
the manner of a lining, which very well ſerves the pur- 
oſe where ſmall quantities are filtered; but for greater 
uantities this method is attended with great inconveni- 
encies and delay, becauſe if large funnels be employed, 
the great column of fluid bearing on the middle of the 
paper, which is unſupported, and being forced with the 
incumbent weight to adapt itſelf to the form of the fun- 
nel, is much creafed and bent, ſeldom fails to burſt it be- 
fore any conſiderable quantity has paſſed through. This 
may be entirely remedied by ſubſtituting in the place of 
the funnel an earthen cullender, which every way ſup- 
porting the paper, ſecares it from the violence of the 
incumbent preſſure, without in the leaſt impeding the 
paſſage of the fluid: and by this means large quantities 
may with great eaſe and expedition be diſpatched. 

The filtering through paper, where the operation ſuc- 
ceeds, never fails completely to anſwer the purpoſe ; but 
there are many fluids, whoſe conſiſtence renders it im- 
practicable: ſuch are all viſcid fluids, and thoſe that are 
in a great degree ſaponaceous, they either choaking the 
filter, or by their tenacity being kept from dividing ſo as 
to fall through the ſmall pores of the paper. 

For theſe, therefore, a flannel muſt be employed, and 
even that in many caſes will fail, if the matter be not 
previouſly made more liquid by a boiling heat. 

It is neceffary to be careful in the choice of the kind of 
paper uſed for this purpoſe: there is none at preſent ma- 
nufactured, whoſe texture and ſtrength are perfectly 
adapted to it; but amongſt the kinds that are to be pro- 
duced, that commonly called bloom paper is much the 
beſt. The common ſorts are of fo flight a ſubſtance, 
and have ſo little tenacity, except what is — — 
gums, that as ſoon as they are wet, and the gum waſhed 
from them, they fall to pieces, fo that neither the form 

of the cullender, nor any other artifice, can make them 
good. 
p Linen cloth is alſo uſed for this purpoſe, though but 
ſeldom, as it purifies with far leſs effect than woollen, 
and has no advantage over it, unleſs when woollen is 
liable to be choaked and become impervious to the fluid ; 
as in the ſolutions of gums and gummy extracts: but it 
may with great advantage in ſome caſes be adapted to 
paper, where the relaxing quality of what is filtered 
weakens the texture of the latter; as happens in volatile 
ſpirits and all other ſaponaceous fluids. In this caſe the 
paper ſhould be put over it, and both together laid care- 
fully into the cullender : and, by this expedient, they 
will be found to remedy each other's defects, and make a 
filter proof againſt all common accidents, | 

There is another method of ſeparating water from 
ſome particular kinds of ſubſtances, by the attraction of 
a pendent thread, which is called filtering. 

In the depuration of ſome fluids, two of theſe ſeveral 
methods are uſed conjointly ; as filtering through flannel 
may be practiſed after deſpumation, and is indeed gene- 
rally more expeditious and effectual than ſcumming. 
Filtering through paper, or flanne], is alſo proper to re- 
cover the fluid which remains mixed with the ſediment 
after decantation : and decantation is ſometimes em- 
ployed to make a perfect depuration of thoſe fluids, 
which the flannel fails to make perfectly clear, and 
whoſe viſcid eonſiſtence forbids their being fiſtered through 
paper. f 
There are ſome other methods of depuration occaſion- 
ally uſcd ; particularly the ſtraining with compreſſure, by 
means of a fcrew-preſs. 

DEPURATORY Fever, a name given by Syden- 
ham to a fever which prevailed much in the years 1661, 
1662, 1663, and 1664, He called it depuratory, be- 
brow be obſerved that nature regulated all the ſymptoms 
4 | wo 
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in ſuch a'manner, as to fit the febrile matter, prepared 
by proper concoction, for expulſion in a certain time, 
either 55 copious ſweat, or a freer perſpiration. 

DEPUTATION, a miſſion of ſele& perſons out of a 
company, or body, to a prince Or — to treat of 
matters in their name. They are more or leſs ſolemn, 
according to the quality of thoſe who ſend them, and the 
buſineſs they are ſent upon. 

DERELICTS, in the civil law, ſuch goods as are 
wilfully relinquiſhed by the owner. 

DERELICT ſignifies alſo a thing forſaken, or caſt away 
by the ſea. 

DERIVATION, in medicine, is when a humour, 
which cannot be conveniently evacuated at the part af- 
fected, is attracted from thence, and diſcharged at ſome 
more proper place in its vicinity; or is drawn from a 
noble to a more ignoble part, where it is leſs capable of 
doing injury. Thus a bliſter is applied upon the neck to 
draw thither the matter, in caſes of defluxions upon the 
eyes. 

DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which is de- 
rived from another, called its primitive. See PRIMI“ 
TIVE, 

Thus manhood is derived from man, deity from deus, 
and lawyer from law. 

DERVIS, a name given to all Mahometan monks, 
though of various orders. | 

The moſt noted among them are the bektaſhi, the 
mevelevi, the kadri, and the ſeyah. The bektaſhi, who 
are allowed to marry and live in cities and towns, are 
obliged, by the rules of their order, to vifit remote lands, 
and to ſalute every one they meet with gazel, or love- 
ſongs, and with eſma, or the invocation of the names of 
God, and humbly to wiſh him proſperity, which they do 
by repeating the word eivallah, a ſolemn exclamation of 
the wreſtlers, by which the conquered yields the palm to 
the conqueror. The mevelevi, ſo called from Mevelava 
their founder, are uſed to turn round for two or three 
hours together, with ſuch ſwiftneſs that you cannot ſee 
their faces: they are great lovers of muſic. In their 
monaſteries they profeſs great humility and poverty; and 
when viſited, make no diſtinction of perſons ; they firſt 
bring their gueſts coffee to drink ; and if the ways have 
been dirty, they waſh their feet and ſandals. The kadri, 
with a peculiar ſuperſtition, emaciate their bodies ; th 
go quite naked, except their waiſt, and often join hands 
and dance, ſometimes a whole day, repeating with great 
vehemence, Hu! Hu! Hu! one of the names of God, 
till, like madmen, they fall on the ground, fozming at 
the mouth, and the ſweat running down their faces : the 
prime vizir Kupruli Achmed Paſha, thinking this fect 
unbecoming the Mahometan religion, ordered it to be 
ſuppreſſed ; but after his death it revived, and is at pre- 
ſent more numerous than ever, eſpecially at Conſtantino- 
ple. The ſeyah are wanderers, and though they have 
monaſteries, yet they often ſpend their whole life in tra- 
velling : when they are ſent out, their ſuperiors impoſe 
upon them ſuch a quantity of money or proviſions, for- 
bidding them to come back till they have procured it, 
and ſent it to the monaſtery; wherefore, when a ſeyah 
comes into a town, he cries aloud in the market-place, 
& Ya allah ſenden, &c.” „O God | Give me, | pray, 
five thouſand crowns, or a thouſand meaſures of rice.” 
Many of theſe derviſes travel over the whole Mahometan 
world, entertaining the people wherever they come with 
agreeable relations of all the curioſities they have met 
with. There are derviſes in Egypt, who live with their 
families, and exerciſe their trades, of which kind are alſo 
the dancing derviſes at Damaſcus. They are all diſtinguiſh- 
ed among themſelves by the different forms and colours of 
their habits; thoſe of Perſia wear blue; the ſolitatie: and 
wanderers wear only rags of different colours; ocheis 
carry on their heads a plume made of the feathers of a 
cock; and thoſe of Egypt wear an octagonal badge of a 
greeniſh white alabaſter at their girdles, and a high ſtiff 
cap, without any thing round it. | 

DESART, a large extent of country entirely barren, 
and producing nothing. In this ſenſe ſome are ſandy de- 
farts, as thoſe of Lop, Xama, Arabia, and ſeveral others, 
in Aſia and Africa, thoſe of Lybia and Zara: others are 
ſtony, as the deſart of Pharan in Arabia Petrea. 
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. The DtsaRT, abſolutely ſo called, is that part of 

Arabia ſouth of the Holy Land, where the children of 
Iſrael wandered forty ycars. | 

DESCANT, in muſic, the art of compoſing in ſe- 
veral parts. Sce CoMPposITION, | 

, Deſcant is three-fold, viz. pla 
double. | n 

Plain DzscanT is the ground- work and foundation of 
all muſical compoſitions, conſiſting altogether in the or- 
derly placing of many concords, anſwering to ſimple 
counterpoint. See the article COUNTERPOINT. 

Figurative or Flerid Dxsc AN x, is that part of an air of 
muſic, wherein ſome diſcords are concerned, as well, 
though not ſo much, as concords. This may be termed 
the ornamental and rhetorical part of muſic, in regard 
that there are introduced all the varieties of points, ſyn- 
copes, diverſities of meaſures, and whatever is capable of 
adorning the compoſition, 

DzescanT Double, is when the parts are ſo contrived, 
that the treble, or any high part, may be made the baſs; 
and, on the contrary, the baſs the treble, See the ar- 
ticles HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and MELODY. 

DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative to 
aſcendant, and applied to a perſon who is born or iſſued 
from ſome other referred to: thus, mankind are ſaid to 
be the deſcendants of Adam; and ſometimes the de- 
ſcendants of Noah. | 
: DESCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or ob- 
aue, | | 

Right DEsctns10N, is an arch of the equinoctial, in- 
tercepted between the next equinoCtial point and the in- 
terſection of the meridian, paſũng through the center of 
the object, at its ſetting, in a right ſphere. | 

Olligue DESCENSION, an arch of the equinoctial inter- 
cepted between the next equinoCtial point and.the hori- 
zon, paſſing through the center of the object, at its ſetting, 
in an oblique ſphere, 

DESCENSIONAL DizrztRENCE, that between the 
right and oblique deſcenſion of any heavenly body. See 
the article DESCENSION. | 

DESCENT. in general, is the tendency of a body 
from a higher to a — place; thus all bodies, unleſs 
otherwiſe determined by a force ſuperior to their gravity, 
deſcend towards the center of the earth : the planets too 
may be ſaid to deſcend from the aphelion to the peri- 
helion of their orbits, as the moon does from the apogee 
to the perigee, 

Heavy bodies, meeting with no reſiſtance, deſcend 
with an uniformly accelerated motion; for the laws of 
which ſee the article ACCELERATION. 

DescewrT, or DisceNT, in law, an order or method 
whereby lands or tenements are derived to any man from 
his anceſtors. 

DescexT, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the coming 
down of any thing from above; as, a lion en deſcent, is 
a lion with his head towards the baſe points, and his heel 
towards one of the corners of the chief, as if he were 
leaping down from ſome high place. 

| +. tec in fortification, are the holes, vaults, and 
hollow places made by undermining the ground. 

The deſcent into the moat or ditch is a deep paſlage 
made through the eſplanade and covert-way, in form of 
a trench, whereof the upper-part is covered with mad- 
riers and clays, to ſecure the beſiegers from the enemy's 
re. In wet ditches this trench is on a level with the 
ſurface of the Water, but in dry ones it is ſunk as deep as 
the bottom of the ditch. 

DESCRIBENT, in geometry, a line or ſurface, 
which, by moving parallel to itſelf, deſeribes a ſurface or 
ſolid. 

DESCRIPTION is ſuch a ſtrong and beautiful repre- 
ſentation of a thing, as gives the reader a diſtinct view 
and ſatisfactory notion of it. 

DESERTER, in a military ſenſe, a ſoldier who, by 
running away ſrom his regiment or company, abandons 
the ſervice. | 

DESHACHE, in heraldry, is where a beaſt has its 
limbs ſeparated from its body, ſo that they ſtill remain on 
the eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from their 
natural places, 


DESIDERATUM is uſed 
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in, figurative,' and 


fection in any art or ſcience : thus, it is a defi 
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with the blackſmith, to render iron fuſible by a 
heat, and yet preſerve it hard enough for ordinary "x 
with the 2 be eb and looking-glaſs maker, to rend 
laſs malleable ; with the clock-maker, to bri a 
ak ring pendu. 
— to be uſeful, where there are irregular motion 
with the brazier and copper-ſmith, to make malleayj/ 
ſolder ; with the ſhipwright, to build veſſels that will-ſail 
under water; with the > tg to procure manageable ; 
ſtruments for conveying freſh air to the bottom of * 
ſea, ſufficient for reſpiration and the burning of li 5 
with the aſſay- maſter, to melt or copel ores or metals in. 
mediately, without the uſe of bellows or furnaces; and 
with the carvers and joiners, to faſhion wood in moulq; 
like plaſter of Paris, or burnt alabaſter, &c. 

DESIGN, in a general ſenſe, the plan, order, repre. 
ang = or conſtruction of a building, book, paint. 
ing, &c. 

% building, the term ichnography may be uſed, hen 
by deſign is only meant the plan of a building, or. a fl 

figure drawn on paper: when ſome ſide or face of the 
building, is raiſed from the ground, we may uſe the tern 
orthography ; and when both front and ſides are ſeen, in 
perſpective, we may call it ſcenography. | 

DEs16N, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures 
wherewith the workman enriches his ſtuff, or filk, and 
which he copies after ſome painter, or eminent draught. 
man, as in diaper, damaſk, and other flowered filk and 
tapeſtry, and the like. 

In undertaking of ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is ne- 
ceſſary, ſays M. Savary, that, before the firſt ſtroke of 
the ſhuttle, the whole deſign be repreſented on the thread 
of the warp; we do not mean in colours, but with an 
infinite number of little packthreads, which being dil. 
poſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of the warp, let the work. 
men ſee, from time to time, what kind of ſilk is to be put 
in the eye of the ſhuttle, for woof, This method of pre. 
paring the work is called reading the deſign, and reading 
the figure, which is performed in the following manner: 
A paper is provided, conſiderably broader than the ſtuff, 
and of a length proportionate to what is intended to be 
repreſented thereon. This they divide lengthwiſe, by a 
many black. lines as there are intended threads in the 
warp ;. and croſs theſe lines, by others drawn breadth- 
wiſe, which, with the former, make little equal ſquares: 
on the paper thus ſquared, the draughtſman deſigns his 
figures, and heightens them with colours, as he ſees hi, 
When the deſign is finiſhed, a workman reads it, while 
another lays it on the ſimblot. See the article S1n- 
BLOT, 

To read the deſign, is to tell the perſon who manages 
the loom, the number of ſquares, or threads, compriſed 
in the ſpace he is reading, intimating at the ſame time 
whether it is ground or figure. 

To put what is read on the ſimblot, is to faſten little 
ſtrings to the ſeveral packthreads, which are to raiſe the 
threads named; and thus they continue to do till the 
whole deſign is read. 

Every. piece being compoſed of ſeveral repetitions oi 
the ſame deſign, when the whole deſign is drawn, tht 
drawer, to re-begin the deſign a-freſh, has nothing to do 
but to raiſe the little ſtrings, with ſlip-knots, to the top 
of the ſimblot, which he had let down to the bottom: this 
he is to repeat as often as is neceflary till the whole be 
manufactured, | 

The ribbon-weavers have likewiſe a deſign, but far 
more ſimple than that now deſcribed. It is drawn on 
paper with lines and ſquares, repreſenting the threads of 
the warp and woof. But inſtead of lines, whereof the 
figures of the former conſiſt, theſe are conſtituted of 
points only, or dots, placed in certain of the little 
ſquares, formed by the interſection of the lines. Thele 
points mark the threads of the warp that are to. be raiſed, 
and the ſpaces left blank denote the threads that are to 
keep their ſituation: the reſt is managed as in th! 
former. 

Des1GN is alſo uſed, in painting, for the firſt idea of 
a large work, drawn roughly, and in little, with an in- 
tention to be executed and finiſhed in large. The at 
of painting has been by ſome of the greateſt maſters di- 


to ſignify a deſirable -per- | 


vided into the deſign, or draught, the proportion, the ex- 
* : preſſion, 


| ws” * 


preſſion, the claro-obſcuro, the ordonnance, the colour- 
ing, and the perſpective. | 

Puowon, in painting, is the ſimple contour, or out- 
lines of the figures intended to be repreſented, or the 
lines that terminate and circumſcribe them ; ſuch deſign 
is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without any ſha- 
dows at all; ſometimes it is hatched, that ie, the ſhadows 
are expreſſed by ſeaſible outlines, uſually drawn a-croſs 
each other with the pen, crayon, or graver. Sometimes, 
again, the ſhadows are done with the crayon, rubbed fo 
2s that there do not appear any lines : at other times, the 
grains or ſtrokes of the crayon appear, as not bein 
rubbed : ſometimes the deſign is waſhed, that is, the 
ſhadows are done with a pencil in Indian ink, or ſome 
other liquor; and ſometimes the deſign is coloured, that 
is, colours are laid on much like thoſe intended for the 
rand work. 
The eſſential requiſites of a deſign are correctneſs, 
good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſſion, and 
perſpective. Correctneſs depends on the juſtneſs of the 
proportions, and knowlege of anatomy. Taſte is a cer- 
tain manner of correctneſs peculiar to one's ſelf, derived 
either from nature, maſters, or ſtudies, or all of them 
united. Elegance gives a delicacy that not only ſtrikes 
perſons of judgment, but communicates an agrecableneſs 
that pleaſes univerſally, The character is what is pecu- 
liar to each object, wherein there muſt be diverſity, inſo- 
much that every thing has its peculiar character to diſ- 
tinguiſh it. The expreſſion is the repreſentation of an 
object, according to the circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to 
be in. Perſpective is the repreſentation of the parts of a 
painting, or a figure, according ts the fituation they are 
in with regard to the point of fight. See the article 
DRAWING, &. h 
The deſign or draught, is a part of the greateſt import 
and extent in painting. It is acquired chiefly by genius 
and application, rules being of leſs avail here than in any 
other branches of the art, as colouring, &c. The prin- 
cipal rules that regard deſign are, that novices accuſtom 
themſelves to copy good originals at firſt ſight; not to 
uſe ſquares in drawing, leſt they ſtint and confine their 
judgment ; to deſign well from life, before they practiſe 
perſpective; to learn to adjuſt the ſize of their figures to 
the viſual angle, and the diſtance of the eye from the model 
or object; to mark out all the parts of their deſign before 
they begin to ſhade; to make their contours in great 
pieces, without taking notice of the little muſcles, and 


perſpeCtive z to obſerve the perpendicular, parallel, and 
diftance of every ſtroke ; to compare and oppoſe the parts 
that meet and traverſe the perpendicular, ſo as to form a 
kind of fquar2 in the mind, which is the great and almoſt 
the only rule of deſigning juſtly; to have a regard not 
only to the model, but to the parts already deſigned, there 
being no ſuch thing as deſigning with ſtrict juſtneſs, but 
by comparing and proportioning every part to the firſt. 
All the other rules relate to perſpective. See the article 
PERSPECTIVE. | | 
DESIGNING, the art of delineating or drawing the 


appearance of natural objects, by lines, on a plane. 


Mechanical Method of Dgs16NiNG. There are ſeveral 
methods of deſigning mechanically. The following 1s 


the method of the learned Sir Chriſtopher W ren, and may 
be put in practice with great eaſe, ; 

A is a ſmall ſight, with a ſhort arm B, (plate LII. 
fig. 2.) which may be turned round about, and moved 
up and down the {mall cylinder C D, which is ſcrewed 
into the piece E D, at D; this piece ED moving round 
about the center E, by which means the fight may be 
removed either towards E or F. 
EF is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers G G, which 


dicular, and, by their ſliding through the ſquare holes 


handle V, ſo 


other breaks; to make themſelves maſters ↄf the rules of | 


rulers ſerve both to keep the ſquare frame 8 8 88 perpen- 


TT, they ſerve to ſtay the fight, either farther from, or 
nearer to, the ſaid frame; on which frame is ſtuck on, 
with wax, the paper OOO O, whereon the picture is 
to be drawn by the pen I. The pen I is, by a ſmall braſs 

l to the ruler H H, that the point I may 
be kept very firm, ſo as always to touch the paper. H H 
is a ruler that is conſtantly, by means of the ſmall ſtrings 


the end of which is ſtuck a ſmall pin, whoſe head P is 
the ſight, which is to be moved up and down on the out- 
lines of any object. 3 | | 

The contrivance of the ſtrings is this: the two ſtritigs 
aaa, bbb, are exactly of an equal length. The two ends 
of them are faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight, which is 
employed in a ſocket on the backſide of the frame, and 
ſerves exactly to counterpoiſe the ruler HH, being of an 
equal weight with it. The other two ends of them are 
faſtened to two ſmall pins HH, after they have rolled 
about the ſmall pullies MM, LL, K K; by means of 


g | which pullies, if the pen I be.taken hold of, and moved 


up and down the paper, the ſtring moving very eaſily, 
the ruler will always remain in an horizontal poſition. 
The manner of uſing it is this: ſet the inſtrument 
upon a table, and fix the- fight A at what height above 
the table, and at what diſtance from the frame 8888, 
you pleaſe ; then looking through the ſight A, holding 
the pen I in your hand, move the head of So pin P up and 
down the out- lines of the object, and the point of the pen 
I will deſcribe on the paper O OOO the ſhape of the 
object fo traced. | . 
DESPOTICAL, in general, denotes any thing that 
is uncontrouled and abſolute ; but is particularly uſed for 
an arbitrary government, where the power of the prince 
is unlimited, and his will a law to his ſubjects: ſuch are 
thoſe of Turky, Perſia, and moſt of the Eaſtern govern- 
ments; and even thoſe of Europe, if we except the repub- 
lics, England, and the Swediſh government. 
DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, the whole caſe, ſkin, 
or ſlough of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all 
appurtenances, fo"that being filled and ſtuffed, it looks 
like the entire creature. | | 
DESPUMATION, a term ſometimes uſed for the 
clarifying a liquor, by the ſkimming off its froth. | 
| d ſweet- 


DESSERT, or Dzsarr, a ſervice of fruits an 
meats, uſually ſerved up laſt to table. | 
DESSICCATIVE, or DesciccaTive, in pharmacy, 
an epithet applied to ſuch topical medicines as dry up the 
humours flowing to a wound or ulcer, x 

- DESTINY, among 
with fate. See FATE. 
DESUDATION, in med 
nate ſweat, ſucceeded b 
ſudamina, or heat-pimp 
and HipRo. 
DETACHED Prrcxs, in fortification, are ſuch out- 
works as are detached, or at a diſtance from the body of 
the place; as demilunes, ravelines, baſtions, &c. In 
painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached; when 
they ſtand free and diſengaged from each other. 

DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a certain num- 
ber of ſoldiers drawn out from ſeveral regiments or com- 
panies equally, to be employed as the general thinks pro- 
per, whether on an attack, at a fiege, or in parties to 
ſcower the country. 

A detachment of two or three thouſand men, is a 
command for a brigadier; eight hundred, for a colonel ; 
four or five hundred, for a lieutenant-colonel. A cap- 
tain never marches on a detachment with leſs than fifty 
men, a lieutenant, an enſign, and two ſerjeants. A lieu- 
tenant is allowed thirty, and a ſerjeant; and a ſerjeant 
ten or twelve men. Detachments are ſometimes made of 
entire ſquadrons and battalions. 

DETACHMENT, in naval affairs, a certain number of 
ſhips choſen by an admiral or commodore from the reſt 
of the fleet or ſquadron, and appointed to execute ſome 
particular commiſſion. 

DETENTS, in clock-work, are thoſe ſtops which, 
by being lifted up or Jet down, lock or unlock the clock 
in ſtriking. See the article CLock-Work, 

DeTEnT-WHEEL, or Hoop-WHEEr, in a clock, 
that wheel which has a hoop almoſt round it, wherein 
there is a vacancy at which the clock locks. 

DETERGENTS, Detergentia, in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as are not only ſoftening and adhefive, but 
alſo, by a peculiar activity, conjoined with a ſuitable con- 
figuration of parts, are apt to abrade, and carry along 
with them ſuch particles as they lay hold on in their 
paſſage. 


— 


— 


philoſophers and divines, the ſame 
icine, a profuſe and inordi- 
<5 eruption of puſtules, called 
es. See the articles SUDAMINA 


wt 


M 


aaa, bbb, moyed horizontally, or parallel to itſelf; at edicines of this kind are ſuppoſed to cleanſe, and fill 


up 


vulnerary, by its adheſive quality, which conſi 


DEV 


up with new fleſh, all ulcerations and foulneſſes occa- 
ſioned thereby, whether internal or external. To do 
this internally, the medicine is ſuppoſed to maintain its 
primary properties, till it arrives at the place of action, 
where it is intitled to the appellation of a —_—_— and 

s in the 
comparative largeneſs of its ſurface, and flexibility of its 
component parts : for by this it readily adheres to the 
ſlough of ulcerous exudations, which are eaſily carried 


along with the medicine and when this is done, what 


was inſtrumental in deterging, will afterwards ſtick to the 
cutaneous filaments, till, by the protruſion of proper 
nouriſhment, the ulcer is healed ; and, in like manner, 
the operation of external ſubſtances are accounted for : 
onty this is to be taken notice of, that internally what- 
ſoever mixes with the animal fluids, will be the firſt ſe- 
parated and left behind; for all thoſe parts which are 
ſpecifically heavier, will move nearer the axis of the ca- 
nals, becauſe their momenta are greater, and will carry 
them nearly in a ſtraight line : but the lighter parts will 
be always juſtled to the ſides, where they ſooner meet 
with out-lets, or are ſtruck into the eroded cavities, in 
which they adhere and make part of the ſubſtance. Thus 
it is eaſy to conceive how an increaſe of thoſe qualities of 
activity and adheſion may make a medicine ariſe to the 


greatelt efficacy in this reſpect, even ſo far, as to fetch off 


the membranes and capillary veſſels. Quincy. 
DETERMINATE PRoBLEM, in geometry, that 
which has but one, or, at leaſt, a limited number of an- 
ſwers : as the following problem, which has but one only 
ſolution, viz. To deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given 
line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that at the 
vertex. But the following hath two ſolutions, viz. To 


find an iſoſceles triangle, whoſe area and perimeter are 


ziven. 
n DETERMINATION, in mechanics, ſignifies much 
the ſame with the tendency or direction of a body in 
motion. 

DETERMINATION, among ſchool-divines, is an act of 
divine power, limiting the agency of ſecond cauſes, in 


every inſtance, to what the Deity predeſtinated concern- 


ing them. See PREDESTINATION, 

ETINUE, in law, a writ or action that lies againſt 
one who has got goods or other things delivered to him 
to keep, and afterwards refuſes to deliver them, 

DETiNUE of Charters. An action for detinue lics for 
deeds and charters which make the title to lands. 
DETONATION, in chemiſtry, the noiſe and ex- 


ploſion which any ſubſtance makes upon the application 


of fire to it. It is alſo called fulmination. 


DETRAHENS QuApRATUs, in anatomy, a muſcle 
otherwiſe called platyſma. See the article PL a- 
TYSMA. 

DETRANCHE, in heraldry, a line bendwiſe, pro- 
ceeding always from the dexter Kade, but not from the very 
angle, diagonally athwart the ſhield. 


EVENSHRING, or DEx$SHRING, a term uſed in 


many parts of England for burning of land. See BURN- 


ING of Land. 

DEVIATION, in old aſtronomy, ſignified the mo- 
tion of the deferent, or excentric, whereby it advanced to, 
or receded from, the ecliptic. 

DEVIL, Jia oN, an evil angel, one of thoſe ce- 
jeſtial ſpirits caſt down from heaven, for pretending to 
equal himſelf with God. 

DEviL-1N-a-BusH, a plant called by authors nigella. 
Sce the article NIGELLA.  _ 

DeviLr's-Bir, the ſame with the ſcabious of botaniſts. 
See the article SCABIOUS. | | l 
Devi's-MiI Ek, a ſpecies of tithymal, or ſpurge. See 
the article 'T 1THYMAL. | 

DEVISE, or Device, in heraldry, painting, and 
ſculpture, any emblem uſed to repreſent a certain family, 
perſon, action, or quality; with a ſuitable motto, ap- 


plied in a figurative ſenſe. See Morro. 


The eſſence of a deviſe conſiſts. in the metaphorical 
Gmilitude between the things repreſenting and repre- 
ſeated. | 


DExy1sSK is frequently alſo uſed for a cipher. See the 
article CIPHER, | 


De vis k, in law, the act whereby a perſon bequeaths | 


1 


N 


— 


the Deity. 


his lands or tenements to another, by his laſt will 5; 
teſtament. | Na 


DEVOTION, *:Devetis, a ſincere ardent worſhip of 


Dvorrox, among the Romans, was a kind of facti. 
fice, or ceremony, whereby they conſecrated themſelyes 
to the ſervice of ſome perſon. 

414 in heraldry, is when fiſhes are borne 
in an eſcutcheon in a feeding poſture; fer th | 
all the meat whole. 5 Y er 

DEVUIDER, in the manege, is applied to a horſe 
that, upon working upon volts, makes his ſhoulders 
too faſt for the croupe to follow; ſo that, inſtead of goin 
upon two heads as he ought, he endeavours to go only 
upon one, * | | 

DEUILLE's Piftemn, in hydraulics, a piſton without 
friction, invented by Meſſieurs Goſſet and de la Devilke 
and ſucceſsfully'made uſe of in the king of France's gar. 
den at Paris. wh | 

This piſton may be made as large as you pleafe, even to 
have thirty-ſix. inches diameter; but we thall only give 
hfteen to that we are going to deſcribe, this bigneſs ſeem. 
ing moſt convenient for the reaſons that will appear, as 
we deſcribe this{piſton. As it is to act in a pump differ. 
ent from thoſe c only deſcribed, we will ſhew in what 
it conſiſts. It is made of two boards of oak or elm 
twenty inches diameter, and five inches thick : jn the 
middle of each of theſe boards you muſt cut a hollow ey- 
lindrical cavity fifteen inches diameter, and two and an 
half deep, which forms two boxes, which muſt be ap- 
plied to one another with their hollows together; their 
profile taken diametrically, is repreſented by each of the 
rectangles ABCD, and EF HG. (plate LII. fg. 3.) 

"The piſton is made of a circular hoard Y Z, an inch 
thick, whoſe diameter muſt be a little leſs than that of the 
hollow TO Q, to facilitate its play: this board is fixed 
to a great circle of leather (or to ſeveral, when one is 
not ſtrong enough) in ſuch manner that the leather may 
extend all round beyond it ſix or ſeven inches; then you 
muſt put the board YZ. in the bottom of the box STVX 
and what excecds of the leather muſt be folded up all 
round the edge EXG of the fame box; then you put 
down the other box upon the firſt, ſo as to ſqueeze the 
leather between; and that it may be preſſed the more 
ſtrongly, ſo that the two boxes may make but one, they 
are drawn together by means of ſeveral iron pins 17, 18, 
whoſe ends are cut into ſcrews, to fit into nuts; then the 
piſton makes a fort of a purſe 3, 4, 5, 6, which turns in- 
ide out every time the bottom Y Z is drawn upwards. 

At the bottom of this purſe there is an hole L, covered 
with a valve K, which, when it is raifed, comes to lean 
againſt the handle M W M, which handle is faſtened to 
the rod N, that works the piſton up and down ; for doing 
of which there is another hole q, 10, in the bottom of the 
upper-box, which anſwers the riſing pipe 13, 14, in which 
the rod N goes up: this hole is made ſpreading down- 
wards, that the moveable board may apply itſelf cloſe to 
the top O Q, when the piſton riſes. In the lower bot- 
tom of the box there is another hole 19, 20, which an- 
ſwers to the ſucking pipe 15, 16, that ſtands in the water 
3 by raiſed ; this hole is covered with a valve I, as 
uſual. 

When the pifton riſes, the water from the fucking pipe 
opens the valve I, and paſſes into the hollow that is made 
in an height of four inches, which is all the play that 
the piſton ought to have, not to weaken the Jeather too 
much, which would not hold out long, if it had too long 
a ſtroke ; whereas, having at moſt but two inches and 
an half to riſe from 5 to X, it wears but little: when the 
piſton comes down, the valve I ſhuts again, the other K 
opens, and the water which is between the bottom TV, 
and the leather 3, 4, 5,6, goes through the hole L, and 
comes into the ſpace OPYVZ Q; whence it is lifted into 
the rifing or forcing pipe: thus you ſee that the piſton, 
always moving between the water above, and that below, 
has no friction. We ſhall add, that, when it is made of 
good leather, it may be continually worked for three or 
four months; without repairing, as experience has ſhewn 
in thoſe pumps, which Meflieurs Goſſet and de la 
Deuille had made for draining the mines in Brittany. 


The only fault to ber found with this piſton is, oe 


of whatſoever diameter the riſing pipe 13 and 14 is; the | 
power is always loaded with the weight of a column of 


water, whoſe baſe is the circle OQ.,, and height the ele- 
vation of the reſervoir above the ſpring ; it is true, that 


one may increaſe the diameter of that pipe, and decreaſe 
that of the piſton, that, when they are equal, the power 
may only raiſe its natural weight. 

It may yet perhaps be objected, that this piſton, having 
ſo ſhort a ſtroke, will give but little water every time; 
but that is not a fault, ſince one may make the ſtrokes 
more frequent; ſo that what may be loſt on one hand 
may be gained on the other, and as much water be raiſed 
as if the ſtroke were longer. * Sr | 
As the rod of the piſton goes through the ag (or ford- 
ing) pipe, water may not be raiſed to a conſiderable height 
by this pump, yet the rod of the pump, erected in the 
king's garden, is at leaſt twenty-five feet Jong ; and if 
the ſame — 25 be given to the ſucking pipe, one may 
however raiſe water * feet above its ſpring, in a * 
plain and cheap way: for if you make uſe of wood, ſuc 
a pump will coſt under ten piſtoles; and that ſerves, upon 
many occaſions, where a pump of great expence would 
raiſe no more water with the ſame power. 

DEUNKX, in Roman antiquity, eleven ounces, or 4; 
parts of the Libra. See LiBRa. 

DEUS, God, among divines and philoſophers. See 
the article Gop. | 
DEUTERO-Canonicar, in theology, a term ap- 
plied to certain books of Scripture which were added to 
the canon after the reſt; either becauſe they were not 
wrote till after the canon was compiled, or becauſe of 
ſome debate in regard to their canonicity. | 
The deutero-canonical books in the modern canon, 
are the books of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the 
ſeven laſt chapters of it ; the epiſtle to the Hebrews, thoſe 
of James and Jude; the ſecond of St. Peter, the ſecond 
and third of St. John, and the Revelations. The deutero- 
canonical parts of books are the hymn of the Three 
Children, the prayer of Azariah, the hiſtories of Suſannah, 
of Bel and the Dragon, the laſt chapter of St. Mark, the 
bloody ſweat and appearance of the angel, related in 
Luke xxii. and the hiſtory of the adulterous woman in 

ohn viii. 
RU TERONONMV. a canonical bock of the Old 
Teſtament, and the laſt of the pentateuch of Moſes. 
This book was called Deuteronomy by the ſeventy 
Greek tranſlators, as being a recapitulation of the laws 
before delivered at large. 
DEUTEROSIS, the Greek name by which the Jews 
called their miſchnah, or ſecond law. 
DEW, a light, thin, inſenſible rain or miſt, falling on 
the earth while the ſun is below the horizon. 
In the ſummer feaſon, when the weather is fair, and 
very dry, and the earth's ſurface has for a conſiderable 
time been parched with the great heat of the ſun, then 
not only the watery, but likewiſe other lefs volatile par- 
ticles, as the oily and ſaline, are, by the power of the 
ſolar. rays, carried up into the air, and fill that part of it 
which lies neareſt to the ſurface of the earth; and fo long 
as theſe exhalations are kept in agitation by the heat of 
the ſun, ſo long nothing of them appears to the eye, 
But as ſoon as the ſolar heat, which at three in the after- 
' noon is the greateſt, begins to remit, the air not long after 
begins to grow cool, though the earth, which retains the 
heat communicated to it by the ſun a thouſand times 
longer than the air, being {till hot, continues to exhale 
the agitated corpuſcles; by which means there is collected 
a white, denſe, vapour, which is cool above, but ſtill 
continues warm below. This vapour, therefore, appears 
firſt in ditches, and watery or marſny places, whence diſ- 
perſing itſelf by degrees, it covers the face of the earth, 
in the evening and night time, with a cloud, conſiſting of 
this kind of particles, which in the morning is again diſ- 
ſipated by the heat of the riſing ſun. By all this it ap- 
pears, that dew is a very compound liquid; ſo that no- 
thing can be aſſerted of its nature, which in 1 Cir- 
cumſtance would hold true. In gravel-pits, for inſtance, 
and in high, dry, healthy grounds of a large extent, there 
is collected but a very fall quantity of this vapour, and 
that almoſt entirely watery ; whilſt that which is collected 
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groutids, qa, with putrified fiſh, and other ani- 
mals, is of a quite different nature, and very often perni- 
cious to mankind. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
chemiſts, in the artificial reſolution of dew, have met 
with ſuch contrary principles; and written ſo differently 
on the ſubject, that you can ſcarcely find two of them 
that give the ſame account of it. ew, however, is a 
very ſharp, ſaponaceous, pihguious liquid, abounding, it 
is true, with a good deal of nouriſhment for vegetables. 
A dew too collected in à certain part of the earth has 
yielded by diſtillation a liquid that impreſſed upon glafs 
the lively colours of the rainbow, which could neither be 
removed by friction, an alkaline lixivium, or aqua-fortis : 
and this liquor was inflammable like ſpirits of wine, as 
appears from the chemical experiments. related in tom. i. 
of the Republic of Letters. And' again, diſtilled dew, di- 
eſted fot eight days in a gentle heat, and by repeated 
iſtillation rendered fix times more ſubtile, is ſaid to have 
broke three glaſs veſſels, and to have remained perfectly 
inſipid, though it was ſo very thin, that it reſembled pure 
ſpirit. And farther, by the Britiſh obſervations in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, dew is deſcribed as being 
like butter, of a yellowiſh white colour, ſoft, melting by 
being rubbed upon the hand, and growing dry by a mode- 
rate heat; of a very ſœtid ſmell in the winter; and in 
the ſpring, particularly, produced in the night time, in 
pretty ol lumps. But the nature of dew is likewiſe 
ſurpriſingly various, according to the different diſpoſition 
of the weather, and according to the various and ſucceflive 
changes of the meteors in the air : for hehce it comes to 
paſs that the very minute ſeeds of ſmall plants, and the 
inviſible eggs of the ſmalleſt animalcula, are mixed with 
it, together with an infinite number of other things; 
which being all digeſted, fermented, putrified, and diſ- 
tilled together, Yield at different times principles of very 
different natures, and hence lead the chemiſts into very 
extraordinary opinions. The principal part, therefore, 
of dew is water ; the reſt, on account of their manifold 
variety, cannot poſſibly be deſcribed. Boerhaave's Chem. 
i Sun Dew, Res Solis, in botany. See the article Ros 
OLIS, 
DEXTANS, in Roman antiquity, ten ounces, or 12 
of their libra, See the article LI BRA. | 
DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation given to what- 
ever belongs to the right ſide of a ſhield, or coat of 
arms: thus we ſay, bend-dexter, dexter-point, &c. 
DEY, in matters of government, the ſovereign prince 
of Algiers, anſwering to the bey of Tunis. | 
DIABETES, from ;2B2iw, to paſs off, in phyſic, 
that diſcharge of urine, when any liquor, ſoon after it is 
drank, is immoderately, and without undergoing almoſt 
any change, evacuated crude, and under the appearance 
of water, 
In this diſorder the patient is continually afflicted with 
an inſatiable thirſt, that cannot be removed by drinkin 
the moſt liberal draughts. The liquor drank is often dif. 
charged by urine, in larger quantities than it was taken 
into the ſtomach. Thus the whole body is, by this means, 
conſumed, and as it were diſſolved; though, in ſome 
patients, the loins, the thighs, the teſtes, and eſpecially , 
the feet, become a little turgid, and a certain heat is per- 
ceived in the inteſtines. 

A diabetes is a diſeaſe of the chronical kind, and de- 
pends upon the ſtate of the kidnies : when recent, it 
ſometimes admits of a cure; but when inveterate, and of 
long ſtanding, it becomes incurable, 

According to Lifter, nothing more effeQually contri- 

butes to the cure of this diforder, than all preparations of 
almonds, and a milk diet; and he himſelf gives us an 
inſtance of one cured of it by drinking as much wine, 
boiled with ginger, as his ſtrength and condition would 
admit of ; allowing bim, at proper intervals, draughts of 
milk and water, to allay his thirſt. 
According to Willis, few or none at all have been ob- 
ſerved to be cured of a diabetes by aſtringents; and this 
practitioner, as he himſelf informs us, often preſcribed, 
with ſucceſs, the tincture of antimony, and a ſolution of 
quick-lime in water, together with ſaſſafras, aniſeeds, 
raiſins, and liquorice. 


about ſtanding waters, fens, marſhes, and fat bituminous 
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the article BRISTOL Vater. 
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As to the cure of the diabetes by Briſtol waters, ſee 
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ſpecies of curves generated an; the following manner. 

lf you imagine an infinite number of rays BA, BM, 
BD, &c. (plate LII.- fig. 4.) iſſuing from the ſame 
luminous point B, to be refracted to or from the 144 
dicular MC by the given curve AMD; and ſo that E, 
the ſines of the angle of incidence CME, be always to 
CG, the ſines of the refracted angles CMG, in a given 
ratio; the curve HF N, which touches all the reſtacted 


rays AH, MF, DN, &c. is called the diacauſtic, or cau- | 


ſtic by refraction. I | | 

The word is derived from the Greek, a, through, and 
xda, to burn. | | 

DIACELTATESSON, in chemiſtry, a name given 
by Van Helmont, to a purging preparation procured from 
the fixed flowers of antimony. | | 
 DIACENTROS, a term uſec by Kepler, for the leſſer 
diameter of a planet's orbit. 

DIACHALCITIS, in ſurgery and pharmacy, a plaſter 
compoſed of oil, axungia, and chalcitis, which formerly 
uſed to be applied after the amputation-of a cancer, and 
on many other occaſions. ; BO 

DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emollient digeſtive 
plaſter, compoſed of the mucilages or juices of certain 
herbs, litharge, and oil. 

The word is formed from the Greek, Ju, and x, 

uice, j 
: DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a ſyrup prepared from 
the heads of poppies. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, Ju, and a ee, 
a poppy-head. | 

DIACOPE, in grammar, the ſame with tmeſis. See 
the article TMESIS. 

DIACOUSTICS, or D1aynonics, is the conſider- 
ation of the properties of tefracted ſound, as it- paſſes 
through different mediums. = 

The word is derived from the Greek az, through, 
and au, to hear. 

DIADELPHIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, a 
claſs of plants, the ſeventeenth in order; comprehending 
all thoſe with papilionaceous and hermaphrodite flowers 
and leguminous ſeed-veſſels. See the articles PAPILIO- 
NACEOUS and LEGUMEN. | 

The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this claſs is, that 
the ſtamina adhere together; forming two diſſimilar bodies 
or filaments, the one ſtanding above the piſtil, and the 
other ſurrounding it. 

The lower part of this laſt is membranaceous, and of a 
cylindrical figure, only open above; but towards the top 
it is divided into ſeveral E.bulated bodies, whereof thoſe 
in the middle are alternately longer and ſhorter by pairs. 
The upper filament is ſingle, altogether ſubulated, and 
covers the {lit of the cylindraceous part of the under one. 
Add to this, that the piſtil is — 2 ; its germ oblong, and 
rounded ; its ſtyle, ſubulatofiliform; and the ſtigma co- 
vered with down, of the length of the ſtyle, and lying di- 
realy below the antherz of the ſtamina. 

This is a very natural claſs, and comprehends peaſe, 
beans, vetches, liquorice, and a great many other genera. 
See the articles PEASE, BEANS, &c. 

DIADEM, in antiquity, a head band, or fillet, worn 
by kings, as a badge of their royalty. It was made of 
flk, thread, or wool, and tied round the temples and fore- 
head, the ends being tied behind, and let fall on the 
neck. It was uſually white, and quite plain, though 
ſometimes embroidered with gold, and ſet with pearls 
and precious ſtones, In latter times it came to be twiſted 
round crowns, laurels, &c. and even appears to have been 
worn on. divers parts of the body. Sce CRown. 

Diane, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles, or 
rims, ſerving to incloſe the crowns of ſovereign. princes, 
and to bear the globe and croſs, or the fleur de luces for 
their creſt. The crowns of kings are bound, ſome with 
a greater, and ſome with a leſs number of diadems. The 
bandage about the'heads of Moors on ſhields is alſo called 
diadem, in blazoning. . 

DIADROME, the ſame with vibration, or ſwing of a 

endulum. See VIBRATION and PENDULUM. R 

DIi/ERESIS, in ſurgery, an operation ſerving to-divide 

and (ſeparate the part, when the 3 is a hindrance 


to the cure, Some proſeſſors divide ſurgery into fix | 


5 


is one. 

D1iz#REs1s, in medicine, is the conſuming af . 
veſſels of an animal body, when from ſome tor ay 
cauſe certain paſſages are made, which naturally can 
not to have been; or certain natural paſſages are — 
beyond their ordinary dimenſions, ſo that the humos 
which ought to have been contained in the veſſels extra. 
vaſate or run out. | BY | 

D1zREs1s, in grammar, the diviſion of one. ſyllable 
into two, which is uſually noted by two points over 


venda. ** | 
 Dizsrev1s is alſo the ſame with what is 10 
called tmeſis. See Tuxs18. l n—_ 
DIAGLYPHIC, the art of cutting or engraving fi. 
gures on metals, ſuch as ſeals, intaglios, matriees of let. 
ters, &c. or coins for medals, See the articles Excr ay. 
ING and SCULPTURE. * 17 745 
DIAGNOSTIC, from the Greek , with * 
through, and , to know, is that judgment of 3 
diſeaſe that is taken from the preſent ſymptoms and con- 
dition of the patient. | 
DIAGONAL, from the Greek a, and yori, angle 
in geometry, is a line drawn acroſs from angle to angle 


in any figure; and is by ſome called the diameter. See 
DIAMETER. 


and demonſtrating the properties of any figure, whether 
triangle, ſquare, circle, &c. See the articles TRIANGLE, 
SQUARE, 3 | 
IAGRAM, among ancient muſicians, the ſame with 
the ſcale of the moderns. See the article Scare. . 
DIAGRADIUM, in pharmacy, a preparation of 
ſcammony, invented by Galen; it conſiſts in baking 


uſed, 


| DIAL, or Sun-D1az, an inftrument ſerving to mea- 


ſure time by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. 1 
The word is formed from the Latin, dies, day, becauſ; 
indicating the hour of the day. | 
The ancients alſo call it ſciathericum, from its ſhewing 
the hour by the ſhadow. | i 
Sun- dul. are differentlydenominated, according to their 
different ſituation, and the figure of the ſurfaces whereoa 
they are deſcribed ; as horizontal, vertical, equinoQial, 
polar, direct, ere, declining, inclining, reclining, ey- 
lindrical, &c. 4 | | 
To draw the hour-lines upon a horizontal dial.— 
Draw the right-line 6 A 6 (plate LII. fig. 5.) for the 
eaſt and weſt-line of the dial, or the hour-line of ſix; in 
the middle of this line ſet off A @ equal to the propoſed 
thickneſs of your ſtyle; through A and @, draw CAE, 
cae, both perpendicular to GA 6, and let GC H be parallel 
thereto; make the angle CAB. equal to the given lati- 
tude, and upon AB let fall the perpendicular CD; in 
AC produced, take CF equal to CD, then make the 
angles CF 1, CF 2, CF 3, &c. equal to 25, 30% 45*, 
&c. reſpectively, and draw A, A 2, A 3, &c. for the 
hour lines of one, two, three, &c. after noon. Take 
6 11, c FO, c, &c. reſpectively equal to C1, Ca, C3, &e, 
and draw 411, 4 10, 4 9, &c. fos the hour- lines of eleven, 
ten, nine, &c, before noon. | l $48 
Note. The hour-lines of four and five, whoſe inter- 
ſections with GCH fall without the plane of the dial, 
may be otherwiſe drawn in the following manner : 
Take AF equal to the exceſs of A C above CD, and 
make the angles 6.5, 6 f4, equal to 15, 30e, reſpec- 
tively; alſo from the points 4, 5, where the lines Fas £9 


hour-lines of four and five; from which, by taking 6, 7, 
and 6, 8, equal to 6, 5, and 6, 4, &c. and drawing A 7, 
A 8, &c. you will alſo have the hour-lines of ſeven and 
eight. | NIA V.566 1 

The upper edge of the ſtyle, when the dial is placed in 
its proper poſition, will be parallel to the earth's axis; 


for the line 6 A6, being the eaſt and weſt-line of the 


dial, the line CAE, perpendicular thereto, will therefore 
be the north and ſouth-line with regard to the center A, 
or in reſpe& of that ſide of the ſtyle, by the ſhacow of 
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|  DIACAUSTIC: Cuavz,.ar cauſtic by refraQion, a | parts; aſſigning to esch Greek names, of whieliuligggy'. 


letter, as aulab inſtead of aule, diſſolüenda for difſol. L 


DIAGRAM, in geometry, a ſcheme for explaining ; 


the ſcammony in a quince, but is at . preſent ſeldom 
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interſect K 3, parallel to C E, draw A 4, A 5, for the 


which the hours after noon are pointed out; and it is evi- | 
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gent that, as Aa expreſles the thicknels of the ayte, the 
line ca# will be the north and fouth-line of the dia ith 
revard to the center a, anſwering to the morning Ade of 
the ſtyle. Moreover, ſipce the angle CAB is equal to 
the latitude of the place or the elevation of the pole, by 
conſtruction it is evident, that when the ſtyle CAB is 
erected perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, on 
A acC, the upper edge thereof will paſs through the pole 
of the world, and ſo be parallel to the earth's axis. 

To draw the hour-lines upon an erect ſouth-dial, for 
any given north-Jatitude z or an erect north-dial for any 
ſouth-latitude z' draw the right-line 6AG for the eaſt and 
weſt-line of the dial (fig. 6.) or the hour-line of ſix; in 
the middle of this line ſet off Aa equal to the aſſigned 
thickneſs of your ſtyle, and from A, a, draw AC, ac, 
both perpendicular to 6 A6; alſo let G CH be parallel 
thereto: make the angle C A B equal to the complement 
of the latitude, and upon AB let fall the perpendicular 
C; then proceed as in the horizontal dial. 

Io ſhew that the upper-edge of the _ when the dial 
is placed in its proper poſition, will be parallel to the 
earth's axis, we may obſerve, in the firſt place, that the 
line 6 AG being the eaſt and weſt-line of the dial, and 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, the line A C perpen- 
dicular thereto when the plane of the dial is ere, will 
alſo be perpendicular to the horizon: therefore, when 
the plane of the ſtyle, repreſented by the triangle A CB, 
js erected perpendicular to the plane of the dial; on the 
line AC, it will coincide with the meridian (being per- 
pendicular to the plane of the dial repreſented by the 
prime vertical): and ſo the angle CBA being equal to 
the given latitude, or the elevation of the pole, (by con- 
ſtruction) it is evident AB, the upper- edge of the ſtyle 
when produced, will paſs through the pole of the world, 
and ſo be parallel to the earth's axis. 

Note. An ere& north-dial, for a north-latitude, is con- 
ſtructed exactly in the ſame manner as an ere ſouth- 
dial ; the only difference being in the poſition of the dial ; 
in the former caſe the line G B being made the upper- 
edge of the dial inſtead of the lower. 

The ſame may be obſerved with reſpect to an ere 
ſouth dial, for a ſouth- latitude. 


To draw the hour- lines upon an erect eaſt-dial, for 


any propoſed north-latitude ; or an erect weſt-dial, for 
any fouth-latitude. = 

On the propoſed plane draw the. right-line A B et) 
for the horizontal-line of the dial; make the angle LB A 
equal to the complement of latitude, and perpendicular 
to BL, draw ACH for the hour-line of fix; take Ce 
equal to the propoſed thickneſs of your ſtyle, and parallel 
to AH draw ach; then, having aſſumed D C at plea- 
ſure, make the angles CD a, cb b, C D d, &c. equal to 
15% 30% 45, &c. reſpectively, and through the points a, 
b,d, &c. parallel to AC H, draw the lines 747, 868, 
9dg, &c. for the hour-lines of ſeven, eight, nine, &c. 
alſo take cg, ck, cl, &c. equal to Ca, C6, Cd, &c. and 
through g, 4, I, &c. parallel to ach, draw the lines 5 g 5, 
4 + 4, 313, &c. for the hour-lines of five, four, three, &c. 
The ple in this caſe will be repreſented by the plane 
HqggA, or DG F E, whoſe upper-edge G F produced will 
paſs through the pole of the world. 

For the dial being placed in its proper poſition, the 
lane thereof will coincide with the meridian, and the 
ine BA with the horizon; whence the angle BAC be- 

ing equal to the propoſed elevation of the pole by con- 
ſtruction, the line A CH will, it is evident, point directly 
te the ſaid pole, and therefore be parallel to the earth's 
axis: therefore GF being parallel to A H, it muſt alſo 
be parallel to the earth's axis. 

Note. An ere& weſt-dial, for a north- latitude, is con- 
ſtructed exactly in the ſame manner as an erect eaſt- dial, 
provided that, inſtead of beginning the conſtruction from 
the right end B of the plane, you begin at the left end 
A; and that the figures expreſſing the hours of one, two, 
three, &c. in the afternoon, be placed between the ſaid 
left- end and the hour-line of fix. ö | 

The fame may be obſerved with regard to an erect eaſt- 
dial for any ſouth-latitude. 

To draw the hout-lines upon a direct ſouth reclining 
dial, for any north-latitude, or a direct north reciining 
dial, for any ſouth-latitude, | 


« DIA 


Draw the right-line 6 A 6 (g. S. ſer the eaſt and eſt:· 
line of the dial, or the hour-line uf ſix; in the middle of thiꝭ 
line ſet off A a equal to the ptoj 0 
ſtyle; through A, a, draw CAE, cc both 1 
cular to 6A 6, and let GC H be parallel thereto ; make 


the angle CAB equal to the eaceſs of the reclination 


above the complement of latitude, and upon A B let fall 


then proceed as with a horizontal dil. bnd 
To demonſtrate that the upper · edge of the ſtyle, when 
the dial is placed in its proper poſtion will be parallel to 
the earth's axis, we may obſerve in the fitſt place, that 
the line 6 AG, being the eaſt and weſt- lint of the dial, and 
parallel to the horizon, will be perpendicular to the plane 
of the meridian; whence the line CA E, perpendicular 
to 6 A6, will be the meridian line of the dial, and the 
plane of the ſtyle AC B, when erected perpendicular to 
the plane of the dial on the line AC, will coincide with: 
the plane of the meridian. Moreover, the angle CAB. 
being here equal to the exceſs of the reclination above 
the pole's diſtance from the zenith, it is evident that the 
difference between the reclination and the ſaid angle CAB 
will be equal to the diſtance of the pole from the zenith; 
and conſequently AB, when produced; will paſs through 


| the pole, and ſo be parallel to the earth's axis. 


Note. The pole elevated above the horizon of the place 
is alſo elevated above the plane of the dial: but when the 
reclination is leſs than the pole's diſtance from the zenith, 
the oppoſite pole will be elevated : in ſuch caſe the height 
of the ſtyle (C AB) muſt be ſet off, on the contrary ſide 
of the line 6A6, from the lower part of the meridian 
AE, which will then be the hour-line of twelve. 

If it be required to deſcribe a north reclining dial for a 
north Jatitude, or a ſouth reclining one for a ſouth-lati- 
tude, the method of conſtruction will till be the ſame ; 
only, inſtead of taking the angle CAB equal to the dif- 
ference between the reclination and the complement of la- 
titude, we muſt take it equal to the ſum of them. 

If the plane of a north reclining dial be inverted, the 
dial will then become a ſouth inclining dial; whoſe incli- 
nation is the complement of the reclination of the dial ſo 
inverted. + my - he | 

In like manner; a ſouth reclining dial will become a 
north reclining one. | vun 

To deſcribe the hour · lines upon a direct eaſt reclining: 
dial, for any north · latitude; or a direct weſt reclining aal 
for any ſouth · latitude. = Draw the right line IK 12 
(fig. 8.) for the north and ſouth- line of the dial, or the 
hour-line of 12; perpendicular to this draw K C: make 
EK C equal to the given reclination, and perpendicular 
to K C draw CEL; take KMK E, and make the 
angle AM K equal to the complement of the propoſed 
latitude; join A, C, and perpendicular thereto. draw 
G CH, in which ſet off C c equal to the propoſed thick - 
neſs of your ſtyle; through c draw c @ perpendicular to 
GH, and let A a be parallel thereto: make C BCE, 
and joining A, B, and K, B, draw C D perpendicular to 
AB; in AC and ac, produced, take CF and yã, each 
equal to CD, and from F, to the point where G H in- 
terſeQs I K, draw F 124 then make the angles 12 F 11, 
11 F 10, 10 F 9, 9 F 8, each equal to 15% and the angle 
V/ equal to the exceſs of 15%, above the angle C FB: 


and draw the right lines A 11, A 10, Ag, &c. for the 
hour: lines of 11, 10, 9, K. 4 445 | 

To ſhew that the upper edge of the ſtyle, when the 
dial is placed in its preper poſition, will be parallel to the 
earth's axis, we may obſerve in the firſt place, that the 
plane of the triangle K EC, when erected perpendicular 
to the plane of the dial on the line K C, will be parallel 
to the prime vertical, and perpendicular to the line I K, 
which, being the north and ſouth- line of the dial, is pa- 
rallel to the planes of the horizon and of the meridian; 
and therefore, becauſe the angle EK C expreſſes the re- 
clination of the plane of the dial from the plane of the 
meridian, the line EK will be perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon, and parallel to the plane of the meri- 
dian. 1 F210 i 


Now the triangles K EC, KBC, havin the ſide EC 


5 


| 


SBC, K C, common, and the angles ECR, BCK, both 
right, will be ſimilar and equal; therefore, when the 
| plane 


* 


thickneſs-of your! 


the perpendicular C D; in A C produced take CF SOD, 


alſo make the angles 7 f6, 6 f'5, &c. each equal to 15% 
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plane of the ſtyle, reptefented by the triangle ACB, and 
5 


the plane of the triangle K BC, ate erected perpendicu- 
Jar to the plane of the dial, on the lines AC, K C, re- 
ſpectively, the triangle AK B, as the triangles K EC, 
KBC, then coincide, will be parallel to the you of the 
meridian,” Moreover, becauſe BK (KE) = EM, 
A K, common, and the angles AK M, AK B, both right, 
th e triangles AK M, AK B, will be equal and ſimilar; 
and therefore ABK AMK = the complement of the 
given latitude ; conſequently the angle K AB being equal 
to the given latitude, the upper-edge of the ſtyle A B, 
when produced, will paſs through the pole of the world, 
and ſo be parallel to the carth's axis, 

If it be required to deſcribe a weſt reclining dial for a 
north-latitude, or an eaſt reclining one for a ſouth lati- 
tude, the method of conſtruction will ſtill be the ſame ; 
provided that, inſtead of the line I K, ou begin towards 
the left-end, and that the figures expreſſing the hours after 
noon be placed, inſtead of thoſe expreſſing the hours be- 
ſore noon. 

A direct weſt reclining dial, for a north-Jatitude, is 
conſttucted in the ſame manner as a direct eaſt reclining 
one, only that the points A and C change their poſition 
1 being placed, in this caſe, at the left: end of the line 

C, and C at the right-end of the line IK); and that 
(the ſun not coming on the plane till after noon) the fi- 
gures expreffing the hours after noon be placed inſtead of 
thoſe before noon. 

The ſame may be obſerved with regard to a direct eaſt 
reclining dial for a ſouth-latitude. 

To deſcribe the hour-lines upon an erect ſouth- dial, 
for any propoſed north-latitude, to have alſo a given de- 
clination from the weſt; or an ere& north-dial for a 
ſouth-latitude, to decline from the eaſt. 

Draw the right line BC (fg. 9.) for the horizontal line 
of the dial, and perpendicular thereto draw B A ; make 
the angle BCA equal to the propoſed latitude, and the 
angle CB D equal to the complement of the given decli- 


nation; then, having taken BD equal to BC, draw DE 


perpendicular to BC; join A, E, and perpendicular 
thereto draw f Eg, in which ſet off Ez equal to the pro- 
poſed thickneſs of your ſtyle; through e draw ea perpen- 
dicular =y „and let Aa be parallel thereto: make EF 
equal to 5. and joining AF, draw E G perpendicular 


_ thereto; in AE and ae, produced, take E H and eh, each 


equal to EG, and from H to the point where fg inter- 
ſets AB produced, draw H 12; then make the angles 
12H 11, 11 H 10, 10 Hg, each equal to 15, and the an- 

le e h 8, equal to the exceſs of 15, above the angle 
EH 9: alſo make the angles 8h 7, 7 56, 655, &c: each 
equal to 15, and draw the right lines A 11, A1o, Ag, 
as, a7, &c. for the hour-lines of 11, 10, , 8, &c. The 
upper- edge of the ſtyle will, when the dial is placed in its 
proper poſition, be parallel to the earth's axis: for B C 
being parallel to the plane of the horizon, the line AB 
perpendicular thereto, as the dial is an erect one, will be 
perpendicular to the ſaid plane; therefore the plane of 
the triangle BDE, when ereRed perpendicular to the 
plane of the dial, 'on the line B E, being perpendicular to 
the line AB, and parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
the line B D will be perpendicular to the plane of the 
prime vertical (becauſe the angle DBE expreſſes the 
complement of the plane's declination from that plane), 
and conſequently parallel to the plane of the meridian ; 
therefore the plane of the prime vertical muſt coincide 
with the plane of the meridian. Again, fince BD is 
equal to BC, (by conſtruction) the angles ABD and 
ABC, both right ones, and AB common, it is evident 
that the angle ADB is equal to the angle ACB, equal 
to the given latitude, and conſequently that the line DA 
will be parallel to the earth's axis. 

But the triangle AE F, when the plane of the ſtyle, 
repreſented by the triangle A F E, is erected perpendicu- 
lar to that of the dial, on the ſub-ſtyle AE, will coin- 
eide with the triangle ADE, becauſe DE is equal to 
FE, AE, common, and the angles AFE, AED, both 
right, + Ki 

| elf it were required to draw an erect ſouth-dial, for a 
northern-latitude, to decline weſterly, or an erect north- 
dial, for a ſouthern latitude, to decline eaſterly ; the me- 


; 


KH, and make the angle EK L equal to the given re- 
HM, and taking EO equal to EL, draw OI parallel 


operation on the left ſide of A B, you muſt hegj | 
he fide. we begin on the 
If the plane of an erect ſouth-dial, declining eafterty. 
in a northern latitude, be inverted, the dial will then 11 
come an erect north- dial, declining weſterly, for the far, 
latitude z and if the plane of an erect north-dial declin. 
ing weſterly, in a ſouthern latitude, be inverted, the dia 
will then become an erect ſouth-dial, declining eaſter} 
for the ſame latitude. f * 
An ere& ſouth- dial, declining weſterly, in a nog 
latitude, will become an ere& north-dial Tel 
ly; and an erect north-dial, declining eaſterly 1 
ſouthern latitude, will become an erect ſouth-dial de 
_— weſterly. *-> fag 
the declination be very great, ſo that the elevas.; 
of the ſtyle above the ſub-Ayle becomes very „ 
preceding method of drawing the hour- lines will be in. 
practicable; becauſe thoſe which fall near the ſub- ſtyle. 
unleſs they be continued to a great diſtance from the 1 
ter of the dial, nearly coincide: this inconvenience g 
be removed by the following method. J 

aving drawn the ſtyle A F, (is. 10.) and t . 
ſtyle AE as before, let the line E Ete 2 Sek. 
cularto AF; and, in AE continued, let EH be taken 
equal to ECG; then, having drawn FE g perpendicular 
to A E, produce AB to meet fg in g, and join H, g. At 
a convenient diſtance let the line C D be drawn parallel 
to AE, for a new ſub-ſtyle, and the lines LM, PQ, at 
as great a diſtance from each other as room will permit 
perpendicular thereto; alſo from the points I, N, where 
the lines LM, PQ, interſe&t CD, let IK, NR, be 
drawn perpendicular to AF. Make IS equal to IK 
and NO equal toNR; alfo make the angles ISM, 
NOQ, each equal to the avgle E Hg; then, if the an- 
=u QO1i,MS 11, 110 10, 118 10, 10Q 9, 1089, 

c. be 2 made equal to 15, lines drawn through the 
points M, 11, 10, 9, &c. 11, 10, 9, &c. reſpectively; 
will be the has L.A of aal 58 1 

For, if from T, the point where FA and DC, conti- 
nued, meet, a line be drawn through M to meet PQ in 
12, the triangles TIK, INR, and TIM, TN x2, will 
be reſpectively ſimilar; and therefore I M :N 12 ::IK: 
NR:: IS: NO: but IM: NQ: IS: NO, by con- 
ſtruction; therefore N 12=N Q, conſequently rhe line 
QM, continued, will paſs through T. In like manner 
it may be proved that the other hour- lines will paſs 
through T, the center of the dral ; the ſtyle being here 
repreſented by the trapezium Iv N. 

To draw the hour lines upon an eaſt declining dial, 
for any propoſed northern latitude, to have a given re- 
clination from the ſouth ; or a weſt declining dial, for a 
— latitude, to have a given reclination from tke 
north, | | 

Having drawn the ſtyle AF, (Hz. 11.) and ſub-ſtyle AE, 
ar des to the given declination as before in the direct 
ſouth reclining dial, cornplete the parallelogram AB EK, 
and in BE, produced, take EH=EF=ED; alſo join 


clination. On KL, produced, let fall the perpendicular 


to EB, interſecting BD in Q. 
On the propoſed plane, Cg. 12.) draw S XT, for the 
horizontal line, in which ſet off ST=BE, and TX= 
O; allo, perpendicular to ST, draw SR, and TW, 
equal to K L, and LM, refpectively: draw RW for 
the fub-ftyle, perpendicularto which draw F W , and ſet 
off WV (HM) for the altitude of the ſtyle, and Wu 
for its thickneſs; alſo draw wr perpendicular, and R- 
parallel to fg. In RW and rw produced, take Wa 
and wh, each equal to W Z, perpendicular to R, and 
through X draw RX 12, meeting fg in 12 ; join 4, 12, 
then make the angles 12@11, 11 4 10, each equal to 15% 
and the angle wb q, equal to the exceſs of 159, above tue 
angle W a10: alſo make the angles 958, $6 7, &c. each 
equal to 15 then right-lines drawn from R to 11,10, 1, 
2, and from r to 9,8, 7, 6, will be the hour-lines of 11, 
10, 1, 2, 9, &c. 
It has been already proved, that when the plane 
AB EK (fg. 11.) is perpendicular to the plane of the 


mod will till be the ſame, only, inſtead of beginning the 
pu fig ; 


% 


| don, the ſtyle F A is parallel to the carth's axis: in 
this caſe, (the planes K EH, X EF, and EB, being al 
| 5 perpen- 
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; the plane AB EK) the lines ED, EH, 
kerpf P, esincide, al therefore expreſs the altitude of 
int F, of the ſtyle, above the plane ABEK. Now, 
= E angle EKL expreſſes the given reclination or the 
- ination of the propoſed plane to the vertical plane, if 
—* . A H, A M, be drawn, HM will expreſs the al: 
— of the point F, above the plane A K M, and A H 
ill coincide with A F, and ſo be parallel to the earth's 
7 But as SR (fig- ng. is. by conſtruction equal to 
KI. if the parallelogram 8 V be compleated, VW will 
be K M, the triangle RV W equal and ſimilar to the 
triangle AKM, and the triangle R W equal and ſimi- 
lar to the triangle A H M; 8 when the plane 
of the ſtyle, repreſented by the triangle W + Og ereCt- 
ed perpendicular to the plane of the dial, on the line 
RW, the upper-edge (R T) thereof will paſs through 
the pole of the s and ſo be parallel to the earth's 


If the dial be conſtructed for a northern latitude and 
EL be greater than E H, or, which is the ſame thing, 
KL greater than K M, the north-pole will be elevated, 
and the point No in the ſub-ftyle RW, will fall on the 
ſide of R. | 

I it be required to deſcribea reclining ſouth- dial, for a 
northern latitude, to decline weſt-ward,' or a reclining 
north-dial, for a ſouthern latitude, to decline eaſt- ward; 
the method will fill be the ſame, only, inſtead of beginning 
the operation on the left-ſide of AB and RS, we muſt be- 
pin on the right ſide of tùbem. ; 

In deſcribing a reclining north - dial, for a north-lati- 
tude, to decline eaſterly ;. or a reclining ſouth-dial, for a 


' ſouthern latitude, to decline weſterly, the conſtruction 


differs from the former ; the points A,B, E, and K, now 
change their poſition, and fall in the places of E, K, A, 
and B, reſpettively ; and that the line K L falls on the 
contrary ſide of K E, with reſpect to the line KH; alſo 
that the points R, 8, T, and V, fall in the places of 
T, V, R, and 8, reſpeQively ; and that the hour- lines of 
1, 2, become thoſe of 11, 10, and thoſe of 11, 10, 9, &c. 
become the hour- lines of 1, 2, 3, &c. 3 

If the plane of a reclining ſouth- dial, declining eaſter- 
ly, in a northern latitude, be inverted, the dial will then 
become an inclining north-dial, declining weſterly, for 
the ſame latitude z but the morning hour-lines in the re- 
clining dial will become the afternoon hour-lines in the 
inclining one. In like manner a reclining north-dial, de- 
clining weſterly, in a ſouthern latitude, will become an 
inclining ſouth-dial, declinin —_— for the ſame lati- 
tude : alſo a reclining fourh-dial, declining weſterly, in a 
northern latitude, will become an inclining north-dial, 
declining eaſterly, for the ſame latitude ; and a replining 
north-dial, declining eaſterly, in a ſouthern latitude, will 
become an inclining ſouth- dial, declining weſterly, for 
the ſame latitude.” Moreover, a reclining ' north-dial, 
declining eaſterly, in a northern latitude, will become an 
inclining ſouth- dial, declining weſterly, for the ſame lati- 
tude ; and a reclining ſouth dial, dec ining weſterly, in a 
ſouthern latitude, will become an inclining north-dial, 
declining eaſterly, for the ſame latitude, 

Having ſhewn the conſtruction of the various kinds of 
dials, whether erect, declining, reclining, or inclining 
we ſhall here ſubjoin a general demonſtration of the me- 
thod all along uſed, in drawing of the hour-lines;'in or- 
der to this, Let A E (Fg. 13.) be the ſub-ſtyle, AF the 
ſtyle, A 12 the meridian line, and AG any other hour- 
line at pleaſure ; making (as is every where done) EH 
perpendicular to AF, and Eb=EH; alſo let G and 
G H be drawn. 1 
Becauſe the ſun, in his apparent diurnal revolution, 
deſcribes an angle of 14* each hour about the axis of the 
earth, or the ſtyle A F of the dial, which is parallel to it, 
it is evident that if a plane, coinciding with (or lying 
upon) the line A F, be ſuppoſed to revolve about the 
ſame as an axis, at the rate of 15* per hour, it will, when 
produced, paſs through the ſun, and conſequently its in- 
terſection with the plane of the dial will mark out the 
true poſition of the hour- lines. 

Now it is known that the angle included between any 
two planes is equal to (or meaſured by) the angle made 
by two lines in thoſe planes, perpendicular to their com- 


mon interſedtion; alſo, by the general method we have | 
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conſtantly uſed, the angle Eh G is equal to. the giveti 
hour- angle betwixt the time of the planes falling upon 
the ſub ſtyle, and the propoſed hour- line A G: but the 
line HG is perpendicular to the axis AF, becauſe the 
plane GHE being perpendicular to the plane of the 
ſtyle EF A, all the Fines in that plane (and conſequently 
Hi. G), will be perpendicular to AF. And -farther, ;the 
triangles EH Ty. 4 hG, having EH = Eb, E G, com- 
mon, and the angles H EG and þE G, both right, are 
equal in all 1 and conſequently the angle & HE, 
meaſuring the inclination of the plane betwixt the times 
of its falling on the ſub-ſtyle_and the hour-line AG, 
will be equal to the angle GhE = the ſaid hour-angle 
by conſtruction. .. . - 285 r =T 
DIALECT, Ne, an appellation given to th 
language of a province, in ſo far as it differs from that of 
the whole kingdom. The term, however, is more par- 
ticularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Greek, whereo 
there were four dialects, the Attic, lonic, ZEolic, and 
Doric, each of which was a perfect language in its kind, 
that took place in certain countries, and had peculiar 
beauties, 1 | | 
In Great Britain, beſides the grand diverſity of Eng- 
liſh and Scotch, almoſt every county has a diale& of its 
own, all differing conſiderabl in pronunciation, accent, 
and tone, although one and the ſame language. 
DIALECTICS, Dialettica, in the literary hiſtory of 


* 


the ancients, that branch of logics which taught the rules 
and modes of reaſoning. See Locic. 


DIALLING, the art of conſtructing all manner of 
dials, See DAI. 83 => 
Di1atrinc-GLosx, an inſtrument, of braſs. or wood, 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index, ſo con- 
trived as to give a clear illuſtration of the principles on 
which dials are made. K | 
Drarrixo-Lixks, or SCALES, are gradnated lines 
placed on rulers, or the edges of quadrants and other in- 
ſtruments, to expedite the conſtruQion of dials. Theſe 
are, 1. A ſcale of fix hours, which is only. a double 
tangent, or two lines of tangents, each of 45%,. ſet toge= 
ther in the middle, and equal to the whole line of fines, 
with the declination ſet againſt the meridian altitudes in 
the latitude of the place. 2. A line of latitudes, which 
is fitted to the hour-ſcale, and is made. by this canon. As 
the radius: to the chord of go: ; ſo are the tangents of 
each reſpective degree of the line of latitudes: to the tan- 
| gents of other arches; and then the natural fines of theſes 
arches are the numbers which, taken from a diagonal 
ſcale of equal parts, ſhall graduate the diviſions of the 
line of latitudes to an N The lines of hours and 
latitudes are, in — for pricking down all dials with 
centers, | | _ 
© The other ſcales are particular, and give the ſeveral re- 
I for all upright declining. dials by inſpcction. 
| hey are, 1. A line of chords. 2. A line for the ſub- 
ſtyle's diſtance from the meridian. , 3. A line for the 
ſtyle's height. 4. Aline of the angle of 12 and 6. 5. A 
line of inclination of meridians, - | . 
" DIALLING-SPHERE, an inſtrument made of braſs, 
with ſeveral ſemi-circles ſliding over each other upon a 
| moveable horizon; ſerving to demonſtrate the nature of 
ſpherical triangles, as well as to give the true idea of 
drawing dials on all forts of planes. | 
. DIALLiNG, among miners, the ſame with plumming. 
See the article PLUMMING. Cine 
DlALOGISM, Jiaxcyion®, in rhetoric, is uſed for, 
the, ſoliloquy of perſons deliberating with themſelves, as 
the following of Juno, in the firſt Aneid of Virgil: 


mene incepto deſiſtere vittam ? 
Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 
- | Quippe vetor fatis? G. | 
In this ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from dialogue. 
DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, a converſation. 


between two or more perſons, either by writing or by 
word of mouth. 


The word is formed from the Greek, Ju, together, 
and aoy@-, a diſcourſe, | , - _ 18 
DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or character, con- 
fiſting of two points, , placed over two vowels of a 


word, in otder to ſeparate them, begauſe-otherwiſe they 
| | 6 Z would 


- 
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would make a diphthong, as Moſalc, xc. See the article | 


Dr#res1s. 
© DIAMETER, | t | 
through the center of a circle, and terminated at eac 
fide by the circumference thereof. See the article C1R- 
CLE. 5 7 85 
The chief properties of the diameter are, that it divides 
the circumference of a circle into two equal parts; 
hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemi-circle upp 
any line, affuming its middle point for the center. The 
diameter is the greateſt of all chords. | 
For finding the ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference; ſee CIRCLE. Ai 7 
DIAMETER of 4 Curvz, is a right-line, as AC, (plate 
LIV. z. 1.) that biſects the right-lines DE, DE, 
drawn parallel to one another; and are either of a finite 


or infinite length. 3 
Although a tight- line, biſecting all parallel lines drawn 
from one point of a curve to another, is taken in a ſtrict 
fenſe only for the diameter of a curve · line; yet it may 
not be amiſs more generally to define a diameter, in ſay- 
ing, that it is that line, whether right or curye, which 
biens all parallels drawn from one point of a curve to 
another; ſo that, according to this, every curve will have 
a diameter: and thence Sir Iſaac Newton's curves of the 
ſecond order have all either a right-lined diameter, or elſe 
the curves of ſome one of the conic ſections for diame- 
ters: and many geometrical curves of the 8 orders 
may alſo have for diameter curves of more inferior ones, 
and that ad mfimtum. | : 

Drauz TER of a Sphere, is the diameter of the ſemi- 
eircle, by whoſe rotation the ſphere is | wp ogy z in 
which ſenſe it is the ſame with axis. See the article 

Axts. 

DrAMETER of the heavenly Bodies, in aſtronomy. See 
PL Ax Er. | ns 
Drauz TER of a Column, in architecture, is its thick- 
neſs juſt above the baſe, See COLUMN. 

From this the module is taken, which meaſures all 
the other parts of a column. See the article Mo- 

DLE. 
DIAMOND, Adamas, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone 
which, though naturally colourleſs like the pureſt wa- 
ter, is eminently diſtinguiſhed from all others of the co- 
lourleſs kind by the luſtre of its reflections. _ 

It is found ſometimes in an angular, and ſometimes in a 
pebble-like form. In its angular ſtate however it does 
not, like the reſt, reſemble the common ſpring, cryſtal, 
but the more perfe& bodies of that claſs, the double- 
pointed ones. | 

- The true figure of the diamond in its angular, that is, 
its moſt — form, is an inequilateral octahedron, com- 
poſed of two quadrilateral pyramids affixed baſe to baſe, 
and conſequently their points turned the oppoſite way; 
theſe the Pele call fix-pointed ſtones : but beſides 
this, there are two other leſs perfect angular figures, a co- 
lumnar one of ſix ſides, and an oblong quadrilateral co- 
lumn with two truncated ends; beſides, there is an almoſt 
infinite variety of othets, cornered and pointed, but 
which properly belong to it in its pebble form, In this. 
ſtate it is ſometimes roundifh, ſometimes oblong, and 
ſometimes flat, and in ſome ſpecimens perfectly ſmooth, 

in others full of inequalities on the ſurface. A 
- In whichſoever of theſe forms the diamond is found, 

it is the ſame ſtone, and when poliſhed bas the ſame 

qualities in proportion to its perfection and purity. 
The diamond, like all other tranſparent foſſils, is liable 
to be tinged by metalline particles, and is ſometimes 
found with a caſt of red, ſometimes blue, ſometimes 
green, and more bequantly 1 The ſmall diamonds 
are vaſtly the more plentiful, the others are found more 
and more rarely as they increaſe.in. ſize. The largeſt 
ever 2 known is now in the poſſeſſion of the Great 

Mo 

— at between feven and eight hundred thouſand 
pounds. 5 ba | 2 

As diamonds have originally, without all queſtion, 

been conereted out of a fluid, it is not at all ſurpriſing, 

that among the various accidents ſuch a concretion muſt 
have been attended with in the bowels of the earth; fome 
parts of the 
& 4 +1 I 


| | = 
in geometry, 2 right line poſfing 


its weight is 279 carats, and its value is com- 


matter fhould have ſhot into quadrangular | 
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yratnids, while other parts of it form chem 
[Lxnogular, pyramidal, or pebble-like % ing 
; The diamond in its native ſtate is ſametimes bright + | 
if poliſhed by art, but more frequently its ſurface 44, 
ſerved with foulneſſes of yarious kinds 3 and FA. & 
it is, as the diamond-cutters call it, veiny, thats We. 
certain points inconceiyably hard on. its 0 *. 
The diamond bears the force of tie ang 
hurt, if ever ſo long continued in it, provided it oe 
| removed too en into the cool air, when it will 
times crack. Expoſed to the ſolar rays coe 

plits int fe 


focus of a large lens, it after ſome time 
very thin 3 ho Par er 9s ant theſe up aft | 
run into a kind of glaſs, which has ing of | 
neſs or luſtre of — diamond. 5 OY a f ee 
The places whence we have the diamonds arg the | 
7 in e 1 and in the king oe 
iſapour, Golconda I; and the Brafils in 
Well. Indies. Aa FRITH ""_ f 
* nay as has been obſerved, is the hardeli of 
all precious ſtones z it can only be cut and groul 
itſelf, and its own ſubſtance. e n 


To bring it to that perfection which augments it 
fo conſidera JT they begin by rubbing 08 Kn 
each other, while rough, after having well cemented then 


to the ends of two ſticks, or blocks, called cutting flicks 
thick enough to be held in the hand. It is this pave | 
for 


thus rubbed off the ſtones, and received in a little 
that purpoſe, called the cutting-box, which ſerves 00 
grind and poliſh the ſtones. ae 1 
Diamonds are eut and poliſhed by means of a mill, 
which turns a wheel of caſt iron, ſprinkled over with 
diamond duſt, mixed with oil of olives. "7 
The ſame duſt, well ground and diluted with water 
and vinegar, is uſed in the ſawing of diamonds, which 
is performed with an iron or braſs wire as fine as a hair, 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſawing the diamonds, they cleave 
them, elpeciuſly if there be any ſmall ſhivers in them; 
dut the Europeans rarely run the riſque of cleaving, for 
fear of breaking them. | "IWF - | 
A rough diamond ought to be choſen. unjſorm, of a 
5 ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free ts 
flaws and ſhivers. | ef A 
Shivers are cauſed in diamonds by this, that the minen, 
to get them more eaſily out of the vein, which winds be- 
tween two rocks, break the rocks with huge iron leven, 
which ſhakes and fills the ftone with ſhivers, _ 
The ancients had two miſtaken notions as to the dia- 
mond; the firſt is, that it becomes ſoft, by ſleeping it in 
hot goat's blood; and the ſecond, that it is malleable, and 
bears the hammer ; but however, experience has ſhewn 
the contrary, there being nothing capable of mollifyiag _ 
the hardneſs of the ſtone ; and its hardneſs is. ſuch, that 
it will endure being ſtruck at pleaſure with the han- 
mer. | yn 
The fineſt diamonds now in the world are that of the 
Great Mogul, weighing 279 carats, as has been already 
obſerved; that of the great duke of Tuſcany, weighing 
139 carats ; and that known in France by the name 
grand fancy, which is one of the crown jewels, weighing 
106 carats ; whence comes its name ſancy, which is a cot- 
ruption of cent. fix; that is, 106. 1 
The whole proceſs of cutting and poliſhing diamonds 
will be better underſtood from the annexed delinegtions, 
than from any deſcription, however particular and ac- 
curate. 1 | | | 
| Explanation of plate LIII. 
The upper-compartment of the plate repreſents the 
work-ſhop of a diamond-cutter, with the mill and wen 
at wark. . 1 | 
Flig. 1. is a workman cutting the diamands by rubbi 
two of theſe ſtones, firmly cemented to ſticks, — 4 
each other, while the duſt that falls from the ſtones duri 
the operation, is carefully received into an utenſil, 
a_cutting-box. | 5 | 
Fig. 2. is a workman ſtanding at the front of the mil}, 
and touching the iran wheel, Which they call a ſkeve, 
with diamond-duſt, mixed up with olive-oil, by means 
of a gooſe-quill cut almoſt in the ſhape of a writing pen. 
The workmen call it a ſtriking- pen. | 
Fig. 3. is a labourer turning the mill, which is done 
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ing backwards and forwards an inſtrument of 
od. which they call a gate. This alternate mation 
turns the large wheels, by means of an iron-arm, which 
they call 2 ſword z one end of which is faſtened to the 
| te, and the other to a crank or elbow in the fpindle of 
. wheel. The large wheels being thus put in motion 

means of the gate, the diamond-mill is turned b 

chords or ſtrings going round the circumference of theſe 
wheels, and the fuſces on the ſpindles of the mill, 


Lower Compartment, 


Fig. 4. repreſents the principal part of the diamond. 
mill on a large ſcale ; where a, a, are diamonds, ſoldered 
into a hollow piece of metal : the workmen call them 
drops. b, the eve, or wheel, on which the diamonds 
are poliſhed, by means of their own duſt mixed with oil, 
6, c, are tools, which they call tangs, through a hole in 
the top of which the ſtem or ſhank of the drop paſles. 
d, d, are pieces or weights of lead placed upon the tongs, 
in order to preſs the diamond mare forcibly on the ſkeve. 
They uſe a greater or leſſer number of theſe weights, ac- 
cording as the diamonds are larger or ſmaller, e, e, e, e, 
are four perpendicular pins, which they call pegs, and 
ſerve to hold the tongs, as repreſented in the figure. /, 
is the ſpindle or axis of the wheel 5, g, g, plugs for faſten- 
ing the ſpindle. b, h, lead weights. 

Fig. 5. The A on a large ſcale. B, B, B, 
the cutting- box. C, C, cutting-ſticks, with diamonds 


cemented to their extremities, This figure repreſents | 


the manner in which the ſticks are held by the workman 
in cutting the diamonds, D, the inſide ar cavity of the 
cutting-box. E, a ſlide covering another cavity in which 
they keep their rough diamonds. 

tg. 6. The ſkeve and its ſpindle repreſented in differ- 
ent views. A, elevation of the ſpindle. B, another ele- 
vation with its fuſee, and the ſkeve cut through its diame- 
ter. C, plan of the ſkeve. D, the ſkeve and its ſpindle 
in perſpective. 
Valuation of DiamonDs, __ — is thus cal- 
culated : they ſuppoſe the value of a rough diamond to 
be 2 J. per carat; then to find the value of thoſe of 

ter weight, they multiply the ſquare of their weight 

y 2, and this laſt product is the value of the diamonds 

in their rough ſtate : thus, the yalue of a rough diamand, 
weighing 4 carats, is equal 4x4x2=16x2=32/. and 
ſo in other caſes, | 
Again, to find the value of wrought diamonds, they 
ſuppole half their weight loſt in the manufacturing them, 
and therefore multiply the ſquare of double their weight 
by 2: thus the value of a wrought diamond, weighing 3 
carats, is equal bx 6x2=3Þx2=721. 

Corniſh DiamonD, in natural hiftory, a name 2 
to a kind of cryſtals, from their being found in Corn- 
wall. 

Rough Diamond is the ſtone as nature produces it in 
the mines. 7 
Roſe Diamond is that quite flat underneath, with its 


| 


berries and honey, uſed againſt diſcaſes of the throat, and 
pn ſtopping dyſenteries, &c. "x 

| DIANA, Azzor, or An non Luxx, in chemiftry, 
the beautiful cryſtallizations of filver, diſſolyed in aqua- 
fortis, to which ſome quickſilver is added; and ſo called 
from their reſembling the trunk, branches, leaves, &c. of 
a tre. t | 

DIANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 3 
claſs of plants comprehending all thoſe with herma = 
dite flowers, and only two | fre in each; ſuch are 
age, olive, phillerea, jeſſamine, roſemary, &c. 

IANTHUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
corolla conſiſts of five petals, the ungues of which are of 
the length of the cup ; they are narrow, and inſerted into 
the receptacle; the limb is plane; and the bracteæ of the 
petals broadeſt at the extremity, and crenated ; the fruit 
is a cylindric covered capſyle, conſiſting of one cell, and 
opening four ways at the top ; the ſeeds are numerous, 
compreſſed, and roundiſh, | 5 

his genus comprehends the clove- july- flowers or 
carnations, the pinks, and ſweet- williams ; all beautiful 
flowers, which may be propagated by ſeeds or layers. 

DIAPASMA, in pharmacy, a name for all powders 
ſprinkled on the body, whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. 

ee the article CATAPASMA. ns a6 

DIAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, by which 
moſt authors, who have wrote upon the theory of muſic, 
ule to expreſs the octave of the 2 See OcrAvx. 

Dir Ason, among the muſical inſtrument- makers, a 
kind of rule or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of 
their organs, and cut the holes in their flutes, hautboys, 
&c. in due proportion, for performing the tones, ſemi- 
tones, and concords juſt. | 

A ſquare being divided into eight parallelograms, the 
points wherein a diagonal line interſects all theſe pa- 
rallelograms, expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic: and 
on this principle it is that the diapaſon is founded. There 
is a particular kind of diapaſon for trumpets, ſerving as a 
ſtandard of the different magnitudes they muſt have to 
perform the four parts of muſic. See the article TRUM- 
PET. 

There is another for ſackbuts, ſhewing bow far they 
are to be lengthened and ſbortened, to raiſe or fall from 
one tone to another. | 

The bell-founders have likewiſe a diapaſon, ſerving 
fo Megs the ſize, thickneſs, weight, &c. of their 

ells, 

Diayrason Diaxx, in muſic, a kind of compound 
concord, whereof there are two ſorts ; the greater, which 
yo the proportion of 10: 3; and the leſſer, in that of 
I6: 5. | 
Diarason DIAPENTE, in muſic, a compound con- 
ſonance in à triple ratio, as 3:9. This interval, ſays 
Martianus Capella, conſiſts of nine tones and a ſemi- 
tone, nineteen ſemi-tones, and thirty-eight dieſes. It is 
a ſymphony made when the voice proceeds from the firſt 
to the twelfth ſound, 


upper-part cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the Diarason DiaTEssARON, in muſic, a compound 


uppermoſt of which terminate in a point. 

Table Diamond is that which has a large ſquare face 
at top, encompaſſed with four leſſer. 

Brilliant Diamond is that cut in faces, both at top 
ang bottom; and whoſe table, or principal face at top, 
is flat, | 
 Diamony, in the glaſs trade, an inſtrument uſed for 
ſquaring the large plates or pieces; and among glaziers, 
for cutting their glaſs. | 

Theſe Bet of diamonds are differently fitted up ; thoſe 
uſed for cutting looking-glaſs, &c. are called plough- 
diamonds fitted into a kind of plane; and thoſe made uſe 
of by glaziers are ſet in an iron ferril, about two inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch or ſomewhat more, in 
diameter; and in which is a handle of box, ebony, &c. 
fitted to the ferril, for holding it by. 

D1anonD, in heraldry, a term uſed for expreſſing the 
black colour in the atchievements of peerage. 

Guillim does not approve of blazoning the coats of 

rs by precious ſtones inſtead of metals and colours; 
but the Engliſh practice allows it. Morgan ſays the dia- 
mond is the emblem of fortitude. | 

DIAMORUM, in pharmacy, a preparation of mul- 


concord, founded on the proportion of 8: 3. To this 
interval Martianus Capella allows eight tones and a 
ſemi-tane, ſeventeen ſemi-tones, and thirty-four dieſes. 

This is when the voice proceeds from its firſt to its 
eleventh ſound. The moderns would rather call it the 
cleventh. | 

Diayasox DiTONE, in muſic, a compound concord, 
whoſe terms are as 10: 4, or 5: 2 

Di AAS SEMIDITONE, in muſic, a compound con- 
cord, whoſe terms are in the proportion of 12: 5. 

DIAPEDESIS, in medicine, a tranſudation of the 
fluids through the ſides of the veſſels that contain them, 
occaſioned by the blood's becoming too much attenuated, 
or the pores becoming too patent. 

DIAPENTE, in the ancient muſic, an interval mark- 
ing the ſecond of the concords ; and, with the diateſſa- 
ron, an octave. 

This is what, in the modern muſic, is called a fifth, 

DiarENTE Col Dir Aso, in muſic, is, by Zarlin, 
and many others, uſed for what we call the ſeventh ma- 
jor. See the article SEVENTH. 

DiaeenTE Cour SEmipiTaANO, in muſic, is the ſe- 
venth minor. See the articles Minor and Major. 

| Dir ENT, 
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DiarENTt, in pharmacy, is uſed for a medicine com- 
pounded of five ſeveral drugs or ingredients. 

DIAPERED, or Diar RI, in heraldry, the dividing 
=f a field in planes, like fret-work, and filling the ſame 
with variety of figures. This chiefly obtains on bordures, 
which are diapered or fretted over, and the frets charged 
with things proper for bordures, Baron renders it va- 
riatus, which is not ſufficient to expreſs the ſeveral things 
of which it is variated. 

DIAPHANOUS, an appellation given to all tranſpa- 
rent bodies, or ſuch as tranſmit the rays of light ; a qua- 
lity which, according to the Carteſians, is owing to the 
reditude or ſtraightneſs of their pores ; but, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, to the homogeneity of the ſubſtance of 
theſe bodies, and of the medium which occupies their 


Ss 
” DIAPHOENICUM, in pharmacy, a ſort of medicine 
or electuary, chiefly made of dates. It purges ſeroſities, 
and excites the menſes. It is alſo uſed in dropſies, le- 
thargies, apoplexies, and palſies. we | 

DIAPHORESIS, Japopnors, in medicine, an elimi- 
nation of the humours in any part of the body through 
the pores of the ſkin. See the article PERSPIRATION. 

DIAPHORETICS, among phyſicians, all medicines 


which promote perſpiration. See the article ALEXI- 


PHARMIC. 


DIAPHRAGM, in anatomy, the part which ſeparates 
the thorax from the abdomen ; vulgarly called the 
midriff. h 

The word is derived from the Greek, J1agpaoom, to 
incloſe or wall in. 2 

It is alſo called ſeptum tranſverſum, or croſs-wall, from 
its ſituation, becauſe it divides the trunk of the body into 
two cavities, the thorax and abdomen. It is compoſed 
of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from 
the fternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs, in each fide. 
Its fibres, from this ſemi-circular origination, tend to- 
wards their center, and terminate in a tendon, or apo- 
neuroſis, which hath always been taken for the nervous 
part of the midriff. The ſecond and inferior muſcle 
comes from the vertebrz of the loins by two productions, 
of which that on the right-ſide comes from the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third vertebræ of the loins ; that on the left- 
ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter; and both theſe productions join 
and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its 
tendon with the tendon of the other, ſo as that they make 
but one membrane, or rather partition. It is covered 
with a membrane on its upper-fide, and by the perito- 
næum on the lower-ſide. It is pierced in the middle for 
the paſſage of the vena cava, in its lower-part for the 
ceſopbagus, and the nerves which go to the upper orifice 
of the . ; and betwixt the productions of the in- 
ferior muſcle, paſſes the aorta, the thoracic duct, and 
the vena azygos. It receives arteries and veins called 
phrenicæ, from the cava and aorta ; and ſometimes on 
its lower-part two branches from the vena adipoſa, and 
two arteries from the lumbares. It has two nerves which 
come from the third vertebræ of the neck, which paſs 
through the cavity of the thorax, and are difperſed in the 
muſcles of the midriff. In its natural ſituation, it is con- 
vex on the upper-ſide towards the breaſt, and concave 
on its lower fide towards the belly : therefore, when its 
fibres ſwell and contract, it muſt become plane on each 
ſide, and conſequently the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged 
to give liberty to the lungs to receive the air in inſpira- 
tion; and the ſtomach and inteſtines are preſſed for the 
diftribution of the chyle : but it diminiſhes the cavity of 
the breaſt when it reſumes its natural ſituation, and 
preſſes the lungs for the expulſion of the air in exſpira- 


tion. | 

DIAPHORESIS, in rhetoric, a figure of oratory, ex- 
preſſing the uncertainty of the ſpeaker how he ſhall pro- 
ceed in his diſcourſe, 

DIARBEC, or Dr1aRBEcx, a province in Aſia, an- 
ſwering to the ancient Meſopotamia: it is ſituated on the 
river Tigris, near its ſource, in the 424 deg. eaſt long. 
and in the 350 deg. 30 min. north lat. It is alſo the ca- 
pital of the ſame province. 

DIARRHODON, in pharmacy, a name given to di- 
ou compoſitions in which roſes are the principal ingre- 

ent, | | 


2 
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3 DIARRHOFA, in medicine, a looſenefs 
—_— and plentiful diſcharge of thin, watery, mac; 
any; frothy, bilious, or. blackiſh matter from the "I 
teſtines, ſometimes with, and ſometimes witho if 

4 of the inteſtines. W * 0 * 

e word is fotmed from the Greek, J;e, through, 

_ to flow. | en 7 

All ſorts of ſubſtances whatever, poſſeſſed of any degte 
of acrimony, will ſtimulate the inteſtines, accetetate thejs 
periſtaltic motion, invite a larger quantity of fluids to 
their glands, and cauſe a diſcharge of their contents, by 


ſtool. 


If alcaleſcent aliments be taken into the ſtomach il 
quantities ſuperior to the powers of digeſtion, they pu. 
trify, and, becoming acrimonious, by their ſtimulus pro- 
voke a diarrhcea. hus, thoſe who eat ſtale fiſh fall 
frequently into a violent diarthœa; and half a grain of 
= yolk of an egg will produce a great number dt 

OOIS, i» 

If aceſcent aliment be taken in too large quantities: 
they putrify and contract an acid acrinooy.” Ties mit 
if it turn acid on the ſtomach, purges ; as do fruits a 
other vegetables under the ſame circumſtances. If the 
ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, pancreas, or any part which 
has an immediate communication with the inteſtingt 
tube, be affected with an abſceſs of any kind, the acri- 
monious matter diſcharged ſtimulates the inteſtines, and 
produces a diarrhœa. : 

In caſe of an abſceſs in any part remote from the in. 
teſtinal tube, as in the lungs, and ſo ſituated that it can. 
not be diſcharged externally, the patent orifices of the 
veins may abſorb a part, or even all the pus, and conye; 
it to the arteries of the inteſtines, which may depoſit this 
acrimonious matter upon them, where it may ftimulite 
them to a diarrhœa; or, if this ſhould not happen, the 
matter may be conveyed by the arteries to the veins 
which form the vena portz, which does in ſome meaſure 
the office of an artery with reſpec to the liver: and here 
the matter may be ſeparated from the maſs of blood, diſ- 
charged by the biliary ducts into the inteſtines, and thug 
paſs off in copious ſtools. | | Cp inc 

If an evacuation, as perſpiration, ſhould be obſtructed, 
the matter retained will acquire a tendency to acrimony 
and be more likely to be depoſited upon the inteſtines 
than any where elſe. © ach ah 
When the obſtruQting matter, in a_chronical diſorder, 
is reſolved, moved, and mixed with the maſs of blood, 
this may and is frequently conveyed to the inteſtines, 
and diſcharged by a diarrhœa. Thus perſons who eat 
large quantities of the ſaponaceous ſpring herbs, or ripe 
fruits, fall into a plentiful diarrhoea, attended with ſalu- 
r 8 | 

ence we may perceive'how careful phyſicians ſhould 
be to inveſtigate the cauſes of diarrhoeas, in order to pre- 
ſcribe judiciouſly, and to avoid doing a great deal of pre- 
judice : for the matter muſt be carried off, either ſpon- 
taneouſly, or by art, before any aſtringents can be admi- 
niftered ; which ſeem only to be indicated when the diſ- 
charge is ſo exorbitant as to endanger life ; or when the 
emilaries.of the glands that open into the inteftines, pre 
too much relaxed, after the ſtimulating cauſe is perfectly 
eliminated, | ON 0 

Deſtroying the peculiar acrimony that cauſes a diar- 
rhœa, when that can be done, will bid fair to cure, or at 
leaſt to alleviate the diſorder. CRE n tt 

DIARTHROSIS,: in anatomy, a kind of articula- 
tion, or juncture of the bones, in which there is a manifeſt 
motion. See the article ARTICULATION. RE. 

The diarthroſis comprehends, 1. The enarthroſis, in 
which the head of one of the bones is received into a deep 
cavity in the other, as in the articulation of the femur. 
2. The arthrodia, in which the head of one of the bones 
is received into a lighter cavity in the other, as in the 
juncture of the os Yandbet with the ſcapula. 3. The 
ginglymus, in which the bones mutually receive, and are 
received by one another, as in the caſe in the articulation 
of the humerus and cubitus. | 585 

To theſe, Fallopius adds the trochoides, in which the 
motion is like that of a wheel about its axis, as is the 
caſe of the articulation of the firſt vertebræ of the neck 


| with the ſecond; and to all theſe ſome of the modern 
anatomiſts 


anatomiſts have added alſo the amphiorthroſis, a term 
which comprehends all thoſe junctures of the bones 
which have a manifeſt motion, and which differ- from 
the ſeveral articulations now deſcribed, either in regard 
of their figure, or the motion they allow of. See the 
articles ENARTHROSIS, ARTHRODIA, GINGLYMUS, &c. 

DIARY, among traders, denotes a day-book contain- 
ing the proceedings of one day, See the article Book- 
K EEPING. | 

Diary FEVER, the ſame with an ephemera. See the 
article EPHEMERA. | | 

DIASCHISM, rao %:0pe, among muſicians, denotes 
the difference between the comma and enharmonic dieſis, 
commonly called the leſſer comma. 

DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a celebrated com- 
poſition, ſo called from ſcordium, one of its ingredients. 

DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a ſoft purgative 
electuary, of which ſebeſtens are the principal ingre- 
dients. 

DIASENNA, in pharmacy, the name of a medicine 
in which ſenna is the principal ingredient, | 

DIASIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival kept at 
Athens in honour of Jupiter the Propitious. 

DIASTASIS, a term uſed by ancient phyſicians for a 
diſtention of the muſcles, or ſeparation of the bones. 

DIASTEM, #ra5nua, among ancient muſicians, the 
ſame with what the moderns call interval. See In- 
TERVAL, + 

DIASTOLE, 4iacoan, among phyſicians, ſignifies 
the dilatation of the heart, auricles, and arteries; and 
ſtands oppoſed to the ſyſtole, or contraction of the ſame 
parts. See SYSTOLE and HEART. 

DiastoLE, in grammar, a figure of proſody, whereb 
a ſyllable naturally ſhort is made long : ſuch is the fir 
ſyllable of Priamides, in the following verſe of Virgil: 


Atgue hit Priamides: nibil 6 tibi, amice, relictum. 


This figure is uſed either out of mere poetic licence, 
without any neceſſity for ſo doing, or through neceſſity 
for the ſake of the verſe; as when three or more - ſhort 
ſyllables follow each other in hexameter verſe. 

DIASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, an edifice, 
where the columns ſtand at ſuch a diſtance one from an- 
other, that eight modules, or four diameters, are allowed 
ſor the intercolumniation. 

DIASYRMUS, #:aovpy®-, in rhetoric, a kind of 
hyperbole, being an exaggeration of ſome low, ridiculous 


thing. 

DIATESSARON, SraJ]eooagrey, among ancient mu- 
ficians, a concord, or harmonious interval, compoſed of 
a greater tone, a leſs tone, and one greater ſemi-tone : its 
proportion in numbers is 4: 3. See the article Con- 
CORD. 

D1ATESSARON, in pharmacy, the name of a compo- 
ſition ſo called from the four ingredients it compre- 
hends. 

DIATONIC, an epithet given to muſic, as it proceeds 


by tones and ſemi-tones, both aſcending and deſcending. | 


See the articles Music and GExvus, 

The Greek authors divide the genera or kinds of muſic 
into diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. See CHRo- 
MATIC and ENHARMONIC. 

Diatonic muſic, according to Nicomachus and others, 
allows of three degrees, the greater tone, leſſer tone, and 
ſemi-tone. See the article 'I ONE. 

Hence diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of 
conſequence the moſt ancient. In the diatonic muſic, 
there is a tone between every two notes in the ſcale, ex- 
cept mi and fa, or, as the French term it, ii and ut, where 
there is only a greater ſemi-tone. The diatonic genus 
was by the ancients divided into two ſpecies, the molle, 
and the intenſum. This laſt is in daily practice. It is 
commonly ſaid to conſiſt of two tones and a ſemi- tone; 
but to ſpeak exactly, it conſiſts of a ſemi-tone major, a 
tone minor, and a tone major. FA, 

DIATONICO-DIATONICO, according to Zarlin, 
is the pure and natural diatonic genus, or when the pro- 
greſs of the notes is B quarre or B natural, in which not 
one of the ſounds is the leaſt altered, Such is the plain 
chant of the church. 

DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, a name applied 


"3 


DID 


to certain powders, of which gum tragacanth is the prin- 


cipal ingredient. | | 
 DIAZEUQCTIC, or Ditzeveric Tort, in the an- 
cient Greek muſic, a tone which disjoined two fourths, 
one of each fide of it; and which, being joined to either, 
made a fifth: this, in their muſic, was — meſe to par- 
meſe; that is, from our A to B: ſuppoſing mi to ſtand in 
B ſub mi, they allowed to their diazeuctie tone, which is 
our /a mi, the proportion of 9 : 8, as being the unaltera- 
ble difference of the diapente and the diateſſaron. See the 
article DiaPex'rE, &c. 
DiBBLE, among gardeners, the name of the tool, or 
forked ſtick, wherewith they ſet plants. 
DICHOTOMY, a term uſed by aſtronomers for that 
phaſis, or appearance of the moon; wherein ſhe is biſect- 
ed, or ſhews juſt half her diſc. In this ſituation the 
moon is ſaid to be in a quadrate aſpect, or to be in her 
quadrature, 
 DicuoTomy, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs that 
diviſion of the branches which we ſee in the miſletoe, and 
in the 2 part of the ſea fucus's, in which each branch 
is divided into two. - | 
_ DICKER, Dicre, in old writers, denotes the quan- 
tity of ten hides of ſkins, of which twenty made a laſt : 
alſo ten pair of gloves, ten bars of iron, and the like, are 
ſometimes * by the term dicker. 
DICTAMNUS, dittany, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with oval acuminated leaves, like thoſe of the aſh-tree, 
but ſmaller and more juicy, ſet in pairs on a middle rib, 
which is terminated by an odd one : on the tops of the 
ſtalks ſtand elegant long ſpikes of irregular white or pur- 
pliſh flowers, followed each by five pods full of ſhining 
black ſeeds, It is perennial, and grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, and Germany; 
from whence the white cortical part of the root is ſome- 
times brought to us, dried, and in the form of quills. 
The herb has a ſtrong ſmell, of an unpleaſant reſinous 
or bituminous kind : on the tops of the ſtalks, and the 
flower cups, the microſcope diſcovers innumerable little 
veſicles, filled with an effential oil, the ſource of its 
ſtrong ſcent. It is ſaid, that on the approach of a can- 
dle, in very hot dry weather, its efluvia take fire, 
The root, when freſh, has a moderately ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell; as met with in the ſhops, it has 
ſcarcely any. This root ſtands recommended as a ſto- 


machic, anthelmintic, alexipharmic, and as an aperient 


in uterine obſtructions; but is at preſent very rarely 
made uſe of. 

DICTATE, Di#amen, among ſchoolmen, a motion, 
or ſuggeſtion of a man's conſcience, .contrary to which if 
any action 1s performed, it is properly termed a bad one, 
even if the conſequences ſhould prove otherwiſe. See the 
article CONSCIENCE. | 

Dicrarz, DiFata, is alſo uſed in the ſchools for the 
lecture of a maſter, which the ſcholars take down in 
writing; whence this act of the maſter is termed. dic- 
tating. 

DICTATOR, in the policy of the ancient Romans, a 
magiſtrate inveſted with ſovereign and even arbitrary 

ower. | | 

DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or ſtyle of a writer; 
or ſpeaker. | 

LICTIONARY, a collection of all the words of a 
language, art, ſcience, &c, with their explanations, 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

he word is formed from the Latin, dictionarium, 
which is derived from dictio, a word. 

DICTUM, in our old writers, implies an arbitrament 
or award; and hence the term dictores is uſed for arbi- 
trators. | 

Dicrum De KENnNELWORTH, was an award between 
king Henry III. and his barons and others who had been 
in arms againſt him, wherein was contained a compoſition 
of thoſe that had forfeited their eſtates inethe rebellion. 
It was ſo called on account of its being made at Kenel- 
worth- caſtle in Warwickſhire. | 

 DIDACTIC, or DipacrIc Ar, in the ſchools, ſigni- 
fies the manner of ſpeaking, or writing, adapted to teach 
or explain the nature of things. 

DIDYNAMIA, .d uraνα,t, in the Linnzan ſyſtem 
of botany, a very comprehenſive claſs of plants, the four- 


7 A teenth 


teenth in order; the eſſential charaReriſtic of which is, 
that there. are four ſubulated ſtamina, inſerted into the 
tube of the flower, two of which are ſhorter than the 
others, and placed together; the antheræ being com- 
monly hid under the upper lip of the flower, and conni- 
vent in pairs. It has its name from the too longer 
ſtamina being ſuppoſed more efficacious in fecundating 
the ſeeds, than the reft ; and as the genera belonging to 


it are very numerous, they have been divided into two ſe- | 


ries or orders, under the names of gymnoſpermia and 
angioſpermia the latter having, and the former wanting 
a pericarpium, or ſeed veſſel. See BoTANY. 

To this genus belong baum, germander, lavender, 
thyme, betony, mint, fox-glove, bear's- breech, &c. 

DIE; in architecture, the fame with dye. See the 
article DYE. 

DIES, or Day. See the article Davy. 

DIESIS, in muſic, is the diviſion of a tone leſs than 
a ſemĩ- tone; or, an interval conſiſting of a leſs or imper- 
fect ſemi-tome. 

Dieſis is the ſmalleſt and ſofteſt change or inflexion of 
the voice imaginable: it is called a feint, expreſſed thus 
X, by a St. Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. Ariſtotle calls 
dieſes the elcments of the voice, as letters are thoſe of 
diſcourſe. It appears, however, that Ariſtotle's dieſes 
were different trom ours; and we find Vitruvius, and all 
the Greek authors, expreſs'y make the diefis a quarter of 
a tone : but the Pythagoreans, who are held inventors of 
the name dieſis, did not make it fo ſmall: they only di- 
vided the tone into two unequal parts; and they called 
the leſſer dieſis, which we call a lefler ſemi tone; and the 
greater, which we call the greater {emi-tone, they called 
apotome. Ste APOTOME. 

But in latter times, when the tone came to be divided 
into three or four parts, the name dieſis was retained to 
them all. 

DIET, Dizta, in phyſic, a way and method of liv- 
ing, comprehending not only what is generally under- 
ſtood by this word, but alſo whatever elſe concerns the 
management of human life. 

The natural conſtitution of the body of man is ſuch, 
that it can eaſily bear ſome changes and irregularities, 
without much injury: had it been otherwiſe, we ſhould 
be almoſt conſtantly put out of order by every ſlight 
cauſe, This advantage ariſes from thoſe wonderful com- 
munications-of the inward parts, whereby, when one 
part is affected, another comes immediately to its relief. 
Thus, when the body is too full, nature cauſes evacua- 
tions through ſome of the outlets : and for this reaſon it 
is, that diſeaſes from inanition are generally more dan- 
gerous than from repletion ; becauſe we can more expe- 
ditiouſly diminiſh than increaſe the juices of the body. 
Upon the ſame account alſo, though temperance be bene- 
ficial to all men, the ancient phyficians adviſed perſons in 
good health, and their own maſters, to indulge a little 
now and then, by eating, and drinking more plentifully 
than uſual. But, of the two, intemperance in drinking 
is ſafer than in eating: and if a perſon has committed 
exceſs in the latter, cold water drank upon a full ſtomach 
will he'p digeſtion; to which it will be of ſervice to add 
lemon juice, or elixir of vitriol, If he has eaten high 
ſeaſoned things, rich ſauces, &c. then let him fit up © 
ſome little time, and afterwards ſleep. But if a man hap- 
pen to be obliged to faſt, he ought to avoid all laborious 
work. From ſatiety it is not proper to paſs directly to 
ſharp hunger, nor from hunger to ſatiety : neither will it 
be ſafe to indulge abſolute reſt immediately after exceſſive 
labour, nor ſuddenly fall to hard work after long idleneſs. 
In a word, therefore, all changes in the way of living 
{ould be made by degrees. 

It is alſo beneficial to vary the ſcenes of life, to be 
ſometimes in the country, ſometimes in town ; to go to 
ſea, to hunt, to be at reſt now and then, but more fre- 
quently to uſe exerciſe ; becauſe inaction renders the body 
weak and liſtleſs, and labour ſtrengthens it: but a me- 
dium is to be obſerved in all theſe things, and too much 
fatigue to be avoided ;-for frequent and violent exerciſe 
overpowers the natural ſtrength, and waſtes the body; 
but moderate exerciſe ought always to be uſed before 
meals, Now, of all kinds of exerciſe, riding on horſe- 
ack is che moſt convenient; or if the perſon be too 


weak to bear it, riding in a coach, or at leaft in 


there is ſeldom ſufficient ſtrength for uſing 


DIF 


Vitter's | 
walking, 


age, that 


next follow fencing, playing at ball, running, 
But it is one of the inconveniencies of oli 


bod1] 


ciſe, though it be extremely requiſite for health : 2 


fore frictions with the fleſh-bruſh are neceſſary 2 
time of life, which ſhould be performed by the perf 


himſelf, if poſſible; if not, by his ſervants. 
Sleep is the, ſweet ſoother of cares, and reſtoter of 
ſtrength ; as it repairs and replaces the waſtes that are 
made by the labours and exerciſes of the day, But ex. 
ceſſive ſleep has its inconveniencies ;, for it blunts the 
ſenſes, and renders them leſs fit for the daties of life. 
The proper time for ſleep is the night, when darkne(y 
and filence invite and bring it on: day ſleep is leſs re. 
freſhing ; which rule if it be proper for the multitude to 
obſerve, much more is the obſervance of it neceſſary fox 
perſons addicted to literary ſtudies, whoſe minds and bo- 
dies are more ſuſceptible of injuries. 

The ſofter and milder kinds of aliment are p ſor 
children, and for youth the ſtronger. Old people ought 
to leſſen the quantity of their food, and increaſe that of 
their drink: but yet ſome allowance is to be made for 
cuſtom, eſpecially in the colder climates like ours; for 
as in theſe the appetite is keener, ſo is the digeſtion better 
performed. Mead's Monita & Præcepta. 

Dixr-DalixEs, a form in phyſic, including all the 
medicated wines, ales, and wheys, uſed in chronic caſes, 
They require a courſe or continuation to anfwer any in- 
tention of moment. In all acute caſes they are of no 
uſe, but where the diſorder of a conſtitution 1s radually 
to be gained upon, much help may be had | this 
quarter, 

DieT, or DytT, in matters of policy, is uſed for the 
our aſſembly of the ſtates or circles of the empire of 

ermany, and of Poland, to deliberate and concert mea- 
ſures proper to be taken for the good of the public. 
| DIETA, a term uſed in old writers for a day's 
N 

DIETETIC, denotes ſomething belonging to diet, 
but particularly that part of phyſic which treats of this 
ſubject. See the article D1tT. 

IEU ET Mon DRoir, that is, God and my right, 
the motto of the royal arms of England, firſt aſſumed by 
king Richard I. to intimate that he did not hold his em- 
pire in vaſſalage of any mortal. 

DIFFERENCE, in logic, ſingifies an effential attri- 
bute belonging to any ſpecies that is not found in the 
genus, and is the univerſa} idea of that ſpecies :- thus, 
body and fpirit are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which 
contain in their ideas ſomething more than is in that of 
ſubſtance. In a body, we find impenetrability and ex- 
tenſion ; in a ſpirit, a power of thinking and reaſoning z 
ſo that the difference of body is impenetrable extenſion, 
and the difference of a ſpirit is cogitation. | 
DIFFERENCE, in mathematics, is the remai 
when one number or 
other. 

DIFFERENCE of Longitude of two places on the earth, 
is an arch of the equator, comprehended between the 
meridians of theſe two places. 

Di1FFERENCE of Aſcenſian. See the article ASCENSIONAL 
Difference. 

IFFERENCES, in heraldry, certain additaments to 
coat- armour, whereby ſomething is added or altered to 
diſtinguiſh younger families from the elder. 

DIFFERENTIAL CaLrcvuLvus, in mathematics, is 2 
method of differencing qualities, or finding an infinitely 
ſmall quantity which, being taken infinite times, ſhall be 
equal to a given quantity, or an infiniteſimal, which is a 
portion of a quantity incomparable to that quantity; ory 
as others define it, the arithmetic of infinitely ſmall differ- 
ences between variable quantities. The foundation then 


\ 


| ader, 
quantity is ſubtracted from an- 


| of this calculus is an infinitely ſmall quantity, or what is 


leſs than any aſſignable one; and therefore is accounted 
as nothing, the error occurring by omitting it, being leſs 
than any affignable one; hence two quantities, only dif- 
fering by an infiniteſimal, may be taken as equal. Thus, 
in aſtronomy, the diameter of the earth is an infiniteſimal 
in reſpe& to the diſtance of the fixed ſtars ; and the ſame 


holds in aſtronomical quantities: the name infiniteſimal 
is 


pin 


- therefore merely reſpective, and involves a relation to 
"other quantity, not any real ens or being. Now infi- 
nitefimals are called differentials,or differential quantities, 
when they are conſidered as the differences of two 


uan- 
tities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them fluxions; confider- 
ing them as the momentary increments of quantities, v. g. 
of a line generated by the flux of a point, or of a ſurface 
by the flux of a line, &c. The differential calculus, there- 
fore, and the doctrine of fluxions, are the ſame thing un- 
der different names; the former given by M. Leibnitz, 
and the latter by Sir Iſaac Newton, who was moſt un- 
doubtedly the 272 inventor: notwithſtanding, M. 
Leibnitz is by moſt of the foreigners allowed to have firſt 
diſcovered it, about the year 1676: but the contrary to 
this appears very evident by the report of the committee 
appointed to examine the original letters and copy - books 
of letters in the cuſtody of the Royal Society, relating to 
the diſpute then ſubſiſting between Sir Iſaac Newton and 
M. Leibnitz, concerning the invention of the method of 
fluxions. | 3 N 

Thoſe gentlemen, after having conſulted the letters 
and letter-books in the cuſtody of the Royal Society, and 
thoſe found among the papers of Mr. John Collins, dated 
between the years 1699 and 1677 incluſive; and ſhewed 
them to ſuch as knew and avouched the hands of Mr. 
Barrow, Mr. Collins, Mr. Oldenburgh, and Mr, Leib- 
nitz, and compared thoſe of Mr. Gregory with one an- 
other, and with copies of ſome of them taken in the hands 
of Mr. Collins ; found, 1. That Mr. Leibnitz was in 
London in the beginning of the year 1673, and went 
thence, in or about March, to Paris, where he kept a 
correſpotidence with Mr. Collins, by means of Mr. Olden- 
burgh til} about September 1676, and then returned by 
London and Amiterdam to Hanover; and that Mr. Col- 
lins was very free in communicating to able mathema- 
ticians what he had received from Sir Iſaac (then Mr.) 
Newton and Mr. Gregory. | 

2. That when Mr. Leibnits was the firſt time in Lon- 
don, he contended for another differential method, pro- 
perly ſo called; and notwithſtanding that he was ſhewn 
dy Dr. Pell that it was Mouton's method, perſifted in 
maintaining it to be his own invention, by reaſon that 
he had found it by himſelf, without knowing what Mou- 
ton had done before, and had much improved it : and 
we find no mention of his having any other differential 
method than Mouton's before his letter of the 217 of 

June 1677, which was a year after a copy of Mr, New- 
ton's letter, of the 1oth of December 1676, had been 
ſent to Paris'to be communicated to him ; and above four 
years after Mr. Collins began to communicate that letter 
to his correſpondents, in which letter the method of 
flux ions was ſufficiently deſcribed to any intelligent 

rſon. | 

3. That by Mr. Newton's letter of the 13th of June 
1676, it appears that he had the method of fluxions 
above five years before the writing of that letter: and by 
his Analyſis per Equationes Numero terminorum infinitas, com- 
municated by Dr. Bartow to Mr. Collins n July 1669, 

we find that he had invented the method before that 
Ume. | 
4. That the differential method is one and the ſame 
with the method of fluxions, excepting the hame and 
mode of notation, Mr. Leibnitz calling thoſe quantities 
differences, which Mr. Newton calls moments or flux- 
ions; and marking them with the letter 4, a mark not 
uſed by Mr. Newton : and we (the committee) therefore 
take the proper queſtion to be, not who invented this or 
that method, but who was the firſt inventor of the me- 
thod. And it is our opinion that thoſe, who have re- 
puted Mr. Leibnitz the firſt inventor, knew little or no- 
thing of his correſpondence with Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Oldenburgh long before, nor of Mr. Newton's having 
that method above fifteen years before Mr. Leibnitz be- 
gan to publiſh it in the Ada Eruditorum of Leipſic. 

The Engliſh, with Sir Iſaac Newton, inſtead of dx, 
write æ, (with a dot over it) for dy, j, &c. which foreign- 
ers object againſt, on account of the confuſion of points, 
which they imagine ariſes when differentials are again 
differenced: beſides, the printers are more apt to over- 
look a point than a letter. 


Stable quantities being always expreſſed by the firſt 


letters of the alphabet, d ao, db=0o, dero; wherefore 
d(x+y—a)=dx+dy, and d (x—y+a)=dx—dy, ſo that 
the differencing of quantities is eaſily performed by the 
addition or ſubtraction of theit compounds. | , 
Jo difference quantities that mutually multiply each 
other, the rule is: Firſt, multiply the differential of one 
factor into the other factor, the ſum of the two factors is 
the differential ſought : thus, the quantities being xy, the 
differential will be x4y+ydx, l. e. 40% ) =xdy+y dx. 
Secohdly, if there be three quantities which multipl 
each other, the factum of the two muſt then be multi 
plied into the differential of the third, thus : Suppoſe 
v4y: let vx=t, then v+y=ty, conſequently d (v xy) = 
tdy+ydt; but dt=vdx+xdv; theſe values therefore 
being ſubſtituted in the antecedent differential, dy + yd t, 
the reſult is, 4 (v xy) = vdxy+vydx+xydv; hence 
it is eaſy to apprehend how to proceed where the quanti- 
ties are more than three, _ | 

If one variable quantity x increaſe while the other y de 
creaſes, it is evident y dx—x dy will be the differential of 
xy. To difference quantities that mutually divide each 
other, the rule is : Firſt, multiply the lifferential of the 
dividend into the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt product from 
the firſt, and divide the remainder by the ſquare of the 
diviſor; the quotient is the differential of the quantities 
mutually dividing each other, See FLux1on. | 

DIFFORM, Difermi:, an appellation given to things 
mn appearance is irregular, in contradiſtinction to uni- 
orin. | ; 

It is much uſed in the deſcription of plants of the ſyn- 
geneſia claſs, or thoſe with compound flowers, when the 
partial flowers, or ſmaller floſcules, hippen to be of dif- 
tereni kinds. See the article FLOWER. 

DIFFUSE, an epithet applied to ſuch writings as are 
wrote ih a prolix manner. Among hiſtorians, Salluſt is 
reckoned ſententious, and Livy diffuſe, Thus alſo among 
the orators, Demoſthenes is cloſe and conciſe ; Cicero, 
on the other hand, is diffuſe. | 1 

DIFFUSION, the diſperſion of the ſubtile efluvia of 
bodies into a kind of atmoſphere all round them. Thus 
the light diffuſed by the rays of the ſun, iſſues all round 
from that amazing body of fire; and thus are the mag- 
netic particles diffaſed every where round about our earth, 
and parts adjacent to it. 


DIGAMMA, a name given to the letter F. See the 
+ {ow | 

DIGASTRICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower 
jaw, called alſo biventer. See the article BivenTeR. 

DIGEST, Digeſtum, in matters of literature, a col- 
lection of the deciſions of the Roman lawyers properly 
digefted, or arranged under diſtin heads, by order of 
the emperor Juſtinian. Jt conſtitutes the firſt part or 
volume of the civil las. 

DIGESTER, or DicrsTorR. See the article Dr- 
GESTOR. | 

DIGESTION, in phyſic, is the diffolution or ſepara- 
tion of the aliments into ſuch minute parts as are fit to 
_— the lacteal veſſels, and circulate with the maſs of 
blood. | 

The word is derived from the Latin digero, to concoct. 
For the männer how digeſtion is performed, ſee BLoop 
and CHYLE. 

DiGEsT10N, in chemiſtry, is the ſubjecting bodies, in- 
cluded in proper veſſels, to the action of a gentle and con- 
tinued heat. Rn 

The application of this operation, in regard to its end, 
is very various. In ſome caſes it is uſed with a view of 
producing a change in ſome one ſingle body, as in the 
inſtance of the preparation called mercurius precip. per 
ſe ; in others to promote ſolutions or other combinations z 
but moſt frequently for extraction, or ſeparation by means 
of fluids, of the required parts of ſome ſolid bodies, whoſe 
texture, impeding the quicker acceſs and effect of men- 
ſtrua, rehders a long infuſion, and the relaxation of a 
gentle heat neceſſary, in order to their being penetrated ; 
or for accelerating the ſolution of bodies by menſtrua, 
whoſe action, when cold, is not ſufficiently vigorous. 
Te veſſels generally uſed to contain the matter to 
be digeſted are matraſſes or bolt-heads, and ſometimes 
glaſs bodies; but where the heat is ſo gentle as to make 


no evaporation, the ſtructure is indifferent, In caſes where 
3 an 
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an evaporation does happen, and the exhaling fluid is of 
any value, the veſſels are to be conſtructed ſo as to con- 
fine the vapour, and return it in a condenſed ſtate. This 
is called circulation, and is commonly executed by in- 
verting the neck of a ſmaller matraſs into that of a larger, 
in which caſe the conjoined glaſſes are called a pelican. 
There ate ſeveral other kinds of pelicans of a more 
complex ſtruture ; but the flaſk uſed for Florence 
wine, diveſted of the ſtraw work, and inverted into a ma- 
traſs with a very long neck, will conveniently anſwer all 
enerally performed in a ſand- 


the purpoſes. 
This operation is moſt ] 
heat; and no greater 1 of the degrees of heat is 
neceſſary for the purpoſes of pharmacy, than can be there 
effected: but formerly, when the more myſterious and 
operoſe methods were followed, the heat of dunghills has 
been employed. 

The degree of heat requiſite in digeſtion, differs ac- 

cording to the nature of the ſubject: in tinctutes made 
with ſtrong ſpirit of wine or volatile ſalts, and in ſolu- 
tions where a great efferveſcence is apt to ariſe, a very 
gentle one ſhould never be exceeded: in aqueous ſolu- 
tions, and moſt other caſes, a greater may be allowed : 
but it muſt always be underſtood to' be leſs than will 
make the matter boil ; otherwiſe the operation comes not 
within the proper meaning of the word digeſtion, which 
is a diſtinction from coction. 
The time which digeſtion ought to be continued, dif- 
ſers ſo greatly according to the different application of 
the operation, that no other rule for it can be Jaid down, 
than that it ſhould be continued till the intention, to 
Which it is made ſubſervient, be compleated. 

In circulatory digeſtions, it is proper to lute the veſſels, 
to prevent the eſcape of the vapours through the junc- 
tures : but, in many caſes, this precaution is extreme] 
neceſſary, that a ſmall aperture or vent be left; otherwils 
an incondenſible vapour which ariſes will, if it cannot 
force the lute, inevitably burſt the glaſſes, The inſtances 
in which this precaution is neceſſary, are all mixtures of 
acid ſpirits with earths, metals, or alkaline ſalts; or of 
ſuch ſalts of thoſe ſubſtances which can be aAed on by 
them: but in ſolutions of ſalts in water, and in extracts 
of gums or refins, made with volatile ſalts, wine, or ſpi- 
rits of wine, it may be ſafely omitted. The college of 
London have in their Diſpenſatory, as well according to 
the laſt edition as the former, uſed the word digeſtion, in 
a ſenſe different from that of the above definition ; mean- 
ing by it only the ſuffering the ingredients of certain 
mixtures to be continued together, without applying the 
uſe of heat, which they expreſsly order on each occa- 
ſion to be applied or omitted, by ſaying, digeſt with heat, 
or digeft without heat. By this laſt technical uſe of the 
word, they confound the ſenſe of it with that of the word 
infuſe, and have deprived us of the eſtabliſhed name of a 
diſtinct operation, viz. the acting on bodies by a heat leſs 
than that of coction. | TOP 

DiGEsT10N, in ſurgery, is the diſpoſing of an ulcer or 
wound to ſuppurate, or to diſcharge good pus, by the ap- 
plication of proper medicines, 

* DIGESTIVE, in medicine, ſuch remedies as ſtrength- 
en and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſſiſt ih the 
digeſtion of foods. See the article DIGESTION. 

To this claſs belong all ſtomachics and ſtrengtheners, 
or corroborants. 

DicesTIvE, in ſurgery, ſuch medicines as are applied 
to wounds, &c. in order to promote a good maturation 
and laudablE ſuppuration of matter. Lenient, anodyne, 
and balſamic digeſtives, are to be applied to a gangrene. 
Digeftives of turpentine, and the yolks of eggs, are uſeful 
in abſceſſes, wounds, and ulcers, 

DIGESTOR, in chemiſtry, a ſtrong veſſel made of 
copper, or iron, fitted with a cloſe cover and ſcrews, ſo 
as to remain perfectly tight, in a conſiderable degree of 
heat; whilſt water, common air, and the ſubject of the 
operation are contained within. | 

Take a pound of freſh ox-bone in a ſingle piece, and 
two quarts of common water; then, a conſiderable ſpace 
being left for the atmoſpherical air, ſcrew them all up to- 
2 in the digeſtor; and apply a moderate degree of 

eat to the bottom thereof, for about a quarter of an 
hour, or till a drop of cold water let fall upon the cover 
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evaporate in a very few ſeconds of time: then le. 
cool, upon opening the veſſel, the bone will be foun 
and tender, ſo as to be cut with a knife, the water turned 
to a hatd jelly about it, and a large quantity of fat in 
ſolid cake at the ſurface. , 

The effects of this inſtrument will not appear. ſur. 
priſing, if the forces that act within it be duly confider. 
ed : for as the inſtrumental efficacy of fire, air, and 
is very great, even ſeparate z no wonder they ſhould 26 
extremely ſtrong upon a body, when in conjunction. 

Hence the digeſtor feems, of all the veſlels hitherto in. 
vented, the moſt powerful for increaſing the action of 
menſtruums ; and if a ſuitable method can be diſcovereq 
for ſtrengthening the engine, ſo as to work ſafely with x 
very ſtrong degree of heat; we might reaſonably expect, 
that ſome very extraordinary operations might be per. 
formed by its means, in the way of extraction, decoQi 
tincture, ſolution, and perhaps even deſtruction, or tranſ. 
mutation. N 

What effects the common ſolvents, as alcohol, oils, 
aqua-fortis, mercury, and metals themſelves, might hay 
when aſſiſted by this engine, is not eaſy to foretel, and te- 
quires much induſtry and application to diſcoyer, 

DIGGING, among miners, is appropriated to the 
operation of freeing any kind of ore from the bed or ſtra- 
tum in which it lies, where every ftroke of their tools 
turns to account; in contradiſtinction to the openings 
made in ſearch of ſuch ore, which are called hatches ot 
eſſay- hatches, and the operation itſelf, tracing of mines, 
or hatching. | 

DIGIT, Diorrus, in aſtronomy, the twelfth part 
of the diameter of the ſun, or moon, is uſed to expreſs 
the quantity of an eclipſe. Thus an eclipſe is ſaid to be 
of ſix digits, when ſix of theſe parts are hid. | 

Dior is alſo a meaſure taken from the breadth of the 
finger. It is properly + of an inch, and contains the mea- 
ſure of four barley corns laid breadthwiſe. 

DIGITALIS, fox-glove, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with a monopetalous and campanulated, or bell-faſhi 
flower, quadrifid at the edge: the fruit is an oval, acu- 
minated, and bilocular Woe containing a great num- 
ber of ſmall ſeeds. | 

DIGITATED, among botaniſts, an appellation given 
to compound leaves, each of which is compoſed of a num- 
ber of ſimple foliola, placed regularly on a common pe- 
tiole; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there muſt be more than 
four foliola to make a digitated leaf. 

DiGITUS, FinGER, in anatomy. 
FINGER. | 

DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of imperſe& tri- 
glyph, conſole, or the like, with two channels or engrav- 
ings, either circular or angular, See the article '[ri- 
GLYPH. 

DIGNITARY, in the canon law, a perſon who holds 
a dignity, that is, a benefice which gives him ſome pre- 
eminence over mere prieſts and canons. Such is a biſhop, 
dean, arch-deacon, prebendary, &c. See the articles Bi- 
SHOP, DEAN, &c. | 

DIGNITY, as applied to the titles of noblemen, ſig- 
nifies honour and authority. 

DIHELIOS, in aſtronomy, a name given by Kepler 
to that ordinate of the ellipſis which paſſes through the 
focus where the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. | 

DIJAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a double iambus. 
See the article Iamaus. | 

DIKE, a ditch, or drain, made for the paſſage of wa- 
ters. See DiTcn, &c. | 

Dixkx alſo ſignifies a work of ſtone, timber, earth, 
faſcines, &c. raiſed to oppoſe the entrance of the waters 
of the ſea, a river, lake, &c. 

The moſt ſtupendous works of this kind are the dikesof 
Holland. | | 

Dixe-Retve, an officer who takes care of the dikes 
and drains in Lincolnſhire. ; 

DILAPIDATION, in law, a waſteful deſtroying ot 
letting buildings, eſpecially parſonage-houſes, &c. run to 
decay, for want of neceſlary reparation. . If the clergy 
neglect to repair the houſes belonging to their benefices, 
the biſhop may ſequeſter the profits thereof for that pur- 
poſe : and in theſe caſes, a proſecution may be brought 
either in the ſpiritual court, or at common law, _ 
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See the article 
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the incumbent himſelf, or againſt his executor or admi- 


Ber ATION, in anatomy, is when any paſſage or 


ptacle in the body, &c. is too much ſtretehed or diſ- 


tended: and in general, it ſignifies a thing's taking up 


f than it did before. ITY 
The word is derived from the Latin dilato, to expand, 


or ſtretch out. 


DIiLATATION, in ſurgery and anatomy, denotes the 
widening the orifice of a wound ; or the diſtenſion of any 


veſſel, or the like. 


DILATATORES, in anatomy, a name given to ſe- 


veral muſcles in the human body; as 1. Dilatatores alæ 


naſi, a pair of muſcles which ſerve to elevate the noſe, 


and are very various in different ſubjects. In general, 


however, they are two on each fide, though even in this 
they vary extremely, and ſometimes are ſo thin and fine 
as ſcarce to be perceptible. They are alſo called the py- 
ramidalis and myrtiformis. - See the article PVR AMIDA- 
LIS, &c. | | | 
2. Dilatatores urethræ, of which the tranſverſi ariſe 
from the tubercle of the os iſchium on each ſide, and are 
inſerted into the poſterior part of the bulb of the urethra: 
they are not quite determinate and certain, however, 


either in their origin or inſertion, and ſometimes they are 


wholly wanting. When they act, they dilate the urethra 
in its poſterior part. The dilatator poſticus ariſes from 
the anterior part of the ſphincter of the anus, and is in- 
ſerted into the poſterior and lower part of the accelera- 
totes, or elſe into the lower part of the bulb of the ure- 


thra. Some have taken this muſcle for a part of the 


ſphinQer ani. See SPHINCTER. 5 

DILEMMA, in logic, an argument conſiſting of two 
or more propoſitions, which divides the whole into all its 
parts, or members, by a disjunctive propoſition, and then 
infers ſomething concerning each part, which is finally 
referred to concerning the whole. 

Inſtances of this are frequent, as In this life we muſt 
« either obey our vicious inclinations, or refift them: 
„to obey them will — ſin and ſorrow ; to reſiſt them 
« js laborious and painful: therefore we cannot be per- 
<« feAly free from ſorrow and pain in this life.“ 

A dilemma becomes faulty, or ineffectual, three ways. 
Firſt, when the members of the diviſion are not well op- 
poſed, or not fully. enumerated ;-for then the major is 
falſe. Secondly, when what is afferted concerning each 
part is not juſt, then the minor is not true. T hirdly, 
when it may be retorted with equal force upon him who 
utters it. There was a famous ancient inſtance of this 
caſe, wherein a dilemma was retorted. Euathlus pro- 
miſed Protagoras a reward when he had taught him the 
art of pleading ; and it was to be paid the firſt day he 

ained any cauſe in court. After a conſiderable time, 
— oes to law with Euathlus for the reward, 
and uſes this dilemma. “ Either the cauſe will go on 
my ſide; or on yours: if the cauſe goes on my fide, you 
*< muſt pay me according to the ſentence of the judge: 
« if the cauſe goes on your fide, you muſt pay me ac- 
« cording to your bargain. Therefore; whether the 
s cauſe goes for me, or againſt me, you muſt pay the re- 
« ward.” But Euathlus retorted the dilemma thus : 
<« Either I ſhall gain the cauſe, or Joſe it. If I gain the 
& cauſe, then nothing will be due to you according to 
<« the ſentence of the judge: but if I loſe the cauſe, no- 
“e thing will be due to you according to my bargain. 
« Therefore, whether I loſe or gain the cauſe, I will not 
«© pay you, for nothing will be your due.“ a 

A dilemma is uſually deſcribed, as though it always 
proved the abſurdity, inconvenience, or unreaſonableneſs 
of ſome opinion or practice, and this is the moſt common 
deſign of jt. But it is plain, that it may be ufed to prove 
the truth or adyantage of any thing propoſed. As In 


e heaven we ſhall either have deſires, or not: if we have 


<« no deſires, then we have full ſatisfaction: if we have 
<« deſires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe : 
e therefore, in heaven we ſhall be completely ſatis- 


cc fied.” 


DILIGENZA, in muſic, is uſed for a ſoft or ſweet 
manner of ſinging or playing. 

DILL, — be 9 See the article Ax E- 
THUM. | 8 
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DIM ACH, in ancient military affairs, a kind of 
horſemen, anſwering to the dragoons of the moderns. 
DIMENSION, in geometry, is either length, breadth, 
or thickneſs; hence a line hath one dimenſion, viz. 
length.; a ſuperficies two, viz. length and breadth ; and 
a body, or ſolid, has three, to wit, length, breadth, and 
thickneſs. S ED | 4: : 
Dimenson is alſo uſed with regard to the power of 
the roots of an equation, which are called the dimenſions 
of that root; as in a cubic equation, the higheſt power 
has three dimenſions, &e. bo OE | ; 1 
DIMINISHED CoLvumn, in architecture. See the 
artiole Coĩ ue. | bed 
DiminisneD INTERYAL, in muſic, is a defective in- 
terval, or an interval that is ſhort of its juſt quantity, by 
a leſſer ſemitone; &c. See INTERVAL. | | 
DIMINUTION, in architecture, a contraction of th 
upper- part of a column, by which its diameter is made 
leſs than that of the lower · part. | | 
It generally commences from one third of the height of 
the c b umi. | 4 | 
- Vitruvius would have the diminution of columns dif- 
ferent according to their height, and not according to 
their diameter : but this rule is not found to have been 
obſerved in the antique. Mr. Perrault obſerves, that a 
difference of orders does not infer a difference in diminu- 
tions, and Mr. Le Clerc ſays, all diminutions of columns 
ought to be more or leſs ſenſible, according as the orders 
are more or Jeſs delicate, , For inſtance, in the Tuſcan 
order, where the column is fifteen modules high, the di- 
' minution under the aſtragal may be five minutes and a 
half. In the Doric order, where the column is ſixteen 
modules, the diminution may be but five minutes. In 
the Tonic, where the column is eighteen modules, the di- 
minution may be but four minutes and a half; and in the 
Corinthian, no more than four. Diminutions are as dif- 
ferently adjuſted in antique buildings, as in different mo- 
dern-authors. | | | ä 
 DiminuTION, in heraldry; a term uſed for what 
the French call briſures, and we denominate differ- 
ences. a 
DIMINUTIVE, in grammar; a word formed from 
ſome other, to ſoften or diminiſh the force of it, or to 
ſignify a thing is little in its kind. Thus cellule is a di- 
minutive of cell, globule of globe, hillock of hill. The 
Italians abound in diminutives : the French are a good 
deal more reſerved: in Engliſh we have very few. The 
Latins, and eſpecially Catullus, uſe them as expreſſions 
of blandiſhment, and in that language, as well as in the 
Italian, French, and Engliſh, they are generally formed 
from primitives by the addition of a few letters or ſylla- 
bles. They have a very pretty effect in that celebrated 
addreſs of Adrian to his departing ſoul, which begins, 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes 4 corporis, Cc. 


DIMISSORY LtTTERs, in the ancient Chriſtian 
church, were letters granted to the clergy, when they 
were to remove from their own dioceſe, and ſettle in an- 
other, to teſtify that they had the biſhop's leave to de- 

art. 
F DIMOERITZ, in church hiftory, a name given to 
the ApolIrnarians, from their ſeparating the underſtanding 
from the human ſoul of Chriſt. 

DIOCESE denotes a particular diftrit, of diviſion, 
under the direction and government of a biſhop. 

England in regard to its eccleſiaſtical ſtate is divided 
into two provinces, viz. Canterbury and York, and each 
province into ſubordinate dioceſes, of which there are 
twenty-two in England, and four in Wales. 

DIOCLESIAN Erocha, in chronology, See the 
article EPOCHA, 

DIONYSIA, in Grecian antiquity, ſolemnities in ho- 
nour of Ajyvs@-, or Bacchus; fometimes called by the 
general name of orgia ; and by the Romans, bacchaualia, 
and liberal. | 

DIONYSIAN Pex10D, in chronology. See the ar- 
ticle PER10D, 3 

DIOECIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the 
twenty-ſecond claſs of plants, comprehending all thoſe 
| which have the male and female parts of fructification, 
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er the ſtamina and piſtil, on diſtinct plants of the ſame | 


kind; in which reſpect they bear ſome analogy to qua- 
dtupeds, whoſe males and females are likewife diſtin. 
See BoTany. | | 

To this claſs belong the willow, hemp, poplar, juni- 
per, piſtacchia, yew, &c. in all which, the female plants 
alone produce ſeeds; but even theſe prove barren, unleſs 
planted near the male plants, ſo as to be within the re:ch 
of the farina fæcundans. See FARINA. 

DIOPTER, D1oPTRA, a name ſometimes uſed for 
the hole pierced in ſights of mathematical inſtruments. 
Fee SIGHTS. | 
_ DIOPTRA, among ſurgeons, the ſame with ſpecu- 
lum. See.SPECULUM. 

DIOPTRICS, the ſcience of reſractive viſion, or that 
part of optics which conſiders the different refraQtions of 
light in its paſſing through different mediums, as air, 
water, glaſs, &c. and eſpecially lenſes, 

DIOTA, a name uſed by ſome chemiſts for a circu- 
lating or double veſſel. | 

DIPHRYGES, in ancient pharmacy, the ſcoriz, ſe- 
diment, or calx of melted copper, gathered in the fur- 
nace when the meta] was run out. 

DiPHTHONG, .de, in grammar, a double 
vowel, or the mixture of two vowels pronounced toge- 
ther, ſo as to make one ſyllable. See the article VowEL. 

The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their diph- 
thongs ae or æ, oe or e, much as we do, only that the 
one was heard much weaker than the other, though the 
diviſion was made with all the delicacy imaginable. 
Diphthongs with regard to the eyes, are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe with regard to the ears : in the former, cither 
the particular ſound of each vowel is heard in the pro- 
nunciation, or the ſound of one of them is drowned ; or, 
laſtly, a new ſound, different from either, reſults from 
both: the firſt of theſe only are real diphthongs, as be- 

ing ſuch both to the eye and the ear. Diphthonzs with 
regard to the ear are either formed of two vowels meet- 
ing in the ſame ſyllable, or whoſe ſounds are ſeverally 
heard ; or of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable, which 
only afford two founds in the pronunciation. 

Engliſh diphthongs, with regard to the eye and ear, 
are at, au, ea, oe, oi, co, ou, Improper Engliſh diph- 
thongs, with regard to the eye only, are aa, ea, eo, eu, ie, 
ei, oa, oe, ue, ui. 


DIiPHYES, among natural hiſtorians, an appellation 


given to ſtones reſembling the male and female parts of |. 


generation in mankind. 

DIPLASIASMUS, in medicine, a reduplication of 
diſeaſes. 

DiPLASIASMUS is alſo uſed for two muſcles of the 
arm, which ſerve to turn it round. 

DIPLOE, in anatomy, the ſoft meditullium, or me- 
dullary ſubſtance, which lies betwixt the two laminæ of 
the bones of the cranium. See CRANIUu. 

DIPLOMA, an inſtrument or licence given by col- 
leges, ſocieties, &c. to a clergyman to exerciſe the mi- 
niſterial function, or to a phyſician to praCtiſe the pro- 
feſſion, &c. after paſſing examination, or admitting him 
to a degree. 

DIPPING, among miners, ſignifies the interruption, 
or breaking off, of the veins of ore; an accident that 
gives them a great deal of trouble before they can diſco- 
ver the ore again. | 5 

. DieeixG NEEDII, a long ftraight piece of ſteel 
equally poiſed upon an axis parallel to the horizon, and 
atterwards touched with a load- ſtone, in order to diſcover 
the exact tendency. of the magnetic virtue. A needle 
placed in this manner will dip below the horizon, or the 
touched part of it be directed to-a point below the earth's 
furface z. whenee the name. 3 5 

By ſeveral accurate experiments Mr. Graham has made 
it appear, that the quantity of the needle's inclination to 
the horizontal line was an angle of about 74 or 75 deg. 
that is, ſuppoſe AB (plate LIV. fig. * "WP 
needle, ſupported on the point C, it will make an angle 

AC H, or BCO, with the horizontal line HO of 74 
or eg. 

he 3 Mr. Whiſton endeavoured to find the 
longitude at ſea by means of the dipping- needle, but 
without ſucceſs. | 72 


ſigniſyi 


line or 
| 
' ſuch branches or ſprigs, newly put forth, as are ill- 
placed. 


Ds 


DIPSACUS, teaſe}, in botany, a genus af plant 
flower of which conſiſts of only one tubular ere& 
divided into four ſegments at the mGuth * its PR 
common receptacle, of a conical figure, beſet wick 1 
ſcales, and containing a ſingle columnar ſeed with — 
ginaceous rim. : 228%) whe. 

The leaves of wild teaſe] are recommended again 
flatulencies, and crudities of the ſtomach. See T's ASL. 

DIPSAS, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſo called 
from its bite creating a thirſt that proved mortal. 

DIPTERE, or DiPTERox, in the ancient architee. 


» the 


ture, ſignified a temple ſurrounded, with two rows of co. 


lumns, which form a ſort of porticos, called win 


iſles. Pſeudodiptere is the ſame, 85, or 


except that inſtead of 


the double row of columns, this was only encompaſſes 
with a row of ſingle ones. ; 


DIPTOTES, in grammar, are ſuch nouns as haye 

only two caſes, as ſuppetiæ, ſuppetias, &c. | 72 
IRECT, in arithmetic. The rule of three direg 

is oppoſite to the rule of three inverſe. See the articles 

RuLE or THREE and PROPORTION. | 

Direc, in aſtronomy. A planet is ſaid to be dire 
when it appears to an obſerver on the earth to go forward 
in the zodiac, or according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns 
See the article PLANET. ra . 

Direct Rax, in optics, is a ray flowing from a point 
of a viſible object directly to the eye, through one and the 
=_ medjum. : | 

IRECT Zaſt and W:ft Dials, dials drawn v la 
that directly — the eaſt and weſt points of — — 
or parallel to the meridian. See D1aL. 3 

DirecT South and North Dials, are thoſe which face 
directly the north and ſouth points of the horizon, or 
— to the prime vertical circle. See the article 

IAL, . 

DirREcT SPHERE. See SPHERE. 

DIRECTION, in mechanics, ſignifies the line or 
path of a body's motion, along which it endeavours to 
proceed, according to the force impreſſed upon it. | 

ANGLE of Direction, that formed by the lines of di- 
rection of two conſpiring powers. 

Duantity of DIRECTION, a term uſed by ſome mathe- 
maticiahs for the product of the velocity of the common 
center of gravity of a ſyſtem of bodies, by the ſum of their 
quantities of matter: this is nowiſe altered by any colli- 
hons among the bodies themſelves. 

Aagnetical DiRECTION denotes the tendency of the 
load-ſtone, and other magnetic bodies, to certain points 
called their poles : thus, a magnetical needle always pre- 
ſents one of its ends towards the north-pole of the world, 
and the other towards the ſouth-pole, 

DIRECTOR, in commercial polity, a perſon who 
has the management of the affairs of a trading company: 
thus we ſay the directors of the India company, South- 
ſea company, &c. | 

DiRzcToR, in ſurgery, a grooved probe, to direct the 
edge of the knife or ſciſſars in opening ſinuſes, or fiſtulæ, 
that by this means the ſub-adjacent veſſels, nerves, and 
tendons, may remain unhurt. 

DIRIGEN T, or DRECTRIx, a term in geometry, 

57 the line of motion, along which the deſcribent 
urface is carried in the geneſis of any plane or 
ſolid figure. $0 0s | | 
DISBUDDING of Trees ſignifies the taking away 


DISBURDENING of Trees, the taking off part of the 
leaves and fruit, when too numerous, that thoſe left may 
grow the larger. 

DISC, Diſcus, in antiquity, a quoit made-of ſtone, 
iron, or copper, five or fix fingers broad, and more than 
a foot long, inclining to an oval figure, which 'the 
hurled in the manner of a bow], to a vaſt diſtance, by the 
help of a leathern thong tied round the perſon's hand 
who threw it, and put through a hole in the middle. 

Disc, in aftronomy, the. body and face of the ſun 
and moon, ſuch as it appears to us on the earth; or the 


body or face of the earth, ſuch as it appears to a ſpectator 


im the moon, &c. See DIAMETER, | 
The dif in eclipſes is ſuppoſed to be divided into 


twelve equal parts, called digits: in a total eclipſe of 


the Juminaties, the whole dife is obſcured; in a partial 
eclipſe, only a part thereof, | | 

If we imagine à plane to paſs through the center of 
the earth, ſo that the line which joins the centers of the 
ſun and earth, may be perpendicular to this plane, it will 
mark on the ſurface of the earth a Circle, which will ſe- 
parate the illuminated bemiſphere of the earth from the 
dark. This circle, otherwiſe termed the circle of illumi- 
nation, Dr. Keil calls the illuminated diſc of the earth, 
which is directly ſeen by a ſpectator placed at the diſtance 
of the moon, in the right-line which joins the centers of 
the ſun and earth. All lines drawn from the center of 
the ſun to every fingle point of the diſc, are to be ac- 
counted parallel; and, therefore, ſince that line which is 
drawn to the center of the diſc is perpendicular to it, all 
the reſt will be perpendicular to it; and therefore all 
lines drawn from the center of the ſun, and paſſin 
through every point of any circle upon the earth's ſur- 
face, when they are produced, will be perpendicular to 
the plane of the diſc. Moreover, a ſpectator in the moon 
will ſee all countries, cities, and towns, to move upon 
the diſc, which motion is occaſioned by the earth's rota- 
tion round its axis, and every point will have its path on 
the diſc : the bigneſs of the earth's diſc is to be eſtimated 
by the angle under which the earth is ſeen from the moon. 
See the article EARTH. 

Disc, in botany, is an aggregate of florets forming, as 
it were, a plane ſurface. 

Disc, in optics, is the width of the aperture of te- 
leſcope glaſſes, whatever their form be, whether plane, 
convex, concave, &c. 

DISCERNING, or DiscERNMENT, among logicians, 
a faculty of the mind, whereby it diſtinguiſhes between 
ideas. See JUDGMENT and INTUITION. 

DISCIPLE, one who learns any thing from another : 
thus, the followers of any teacher, philoſopher, &c. are 
called diſciples. In the Chriftian ſenſe they were fol- 
lowers of Chriſt, in general; but in a more reſtrained 
ſenſe, the diſciples denote thoſe alone who were the im- 
mediate followers and attendants on his perſon, of which 
there were ſeventy or ſeventy- two. 

DISCIPLINE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies inſtruction 
and government, as military diſcipline, eceleſiaſtical diſ- 
cipline, &c. | | 

Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline conſiſts in putting thoſe laws in 
execution by which the church is governed. 

DISCLAIMER, in law, is a plea wherein is contained 
an expreſs denial of a thing; as where upon the diſtreſs 
of a lord, a tenant ſues a replevin, and the lord avows 
the taking, by alleging the tenant holds of him as of his 
lord, and that he diſtrained for the rent unpaid, or ſer- 
vice not performed: in this caſe, if the tenant denies that 
he holds of him, this is called a difclaimer ; and on that 
account, if the lord proves the tenant to hold of him, the 
tenant, on a writ of right, ſhall loſe his land. 

DISCORD, in muſic, the relation of two ſounds 
which are always and of themſelves diſagreeable, whether 
applied in ſucceſſion or conſonance. Thus the ſecond, 
fourth, and ſeventh, with their octaves, and, in general, 
all intervals, except thoſe few which preciſely terminate 
the concords, are called diſcords. Diſcords are diſtin- 
guiſhed into concinnous and inconcinnous intervals. See 
the article INTERVAL. 

Concinnaus D1scoRDs, called by the ancients emmeli, 
are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next to and in combination 
with concords. Theſe are relations which in themſelves 
are neither very agreeable nor diſagreeable, and have only 
a good effect in muſic, as by their mixture and combina- 
tion with the more natural and eſſential principles, they 
produce a variety neceſſary to our being better pleaſed. 

Inconcinnous DiscoRDs, by the ancients called ecmeli, 
are ſuch as are never choſen in muſic, as having too great 
a harſhneſs in them, though even the gr diſcord is 
not without its-uſe. The eſſential principles of harmony, 
harmonical intervals, or concords, are in number odh 
eight: the indefinite numbers of other ratios are all diſ- 
cords. Hence Mr. Malcolm ſhews the neceſſity of taking 
ſome of the leſs untoward of theſe diſcords into the ſyſtem 
of muſic. 

The harmony of diſcords is that wherein the diſcords 
are made uſe of as the ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the 


DIS 


harmony : for by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, the 


— concords receive an additional grace. Thus 
8 


the diſcords are in muſic, what ſtrong ſhades are in paint- 


hoy. + See the article Harmony. 
he diſcords are the fifth when joined with the ſixth, 
the fourth with the fifth. The ninth of its own nature is 
a diſcord ;: ſo is the ſeventh. The diſcords are introduced 
into harmony with due preparations, and muſt be ſuc- 
ceeded by concords, which is the reſolution of diſcords. 
DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a manner of un- 
ravelling a plot, or fable, in tragedies, comedies, and ro- 
mances, wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a diſco» 
very is made of the name, fortune, quality, &c. of a 
principal perſon, which were before unknown. See CA- 
TASTROPHE, | | 
DISCOUNT, in commerce, a term among traders, 
merchants, and bankers. It is uſed by the two former 
on occaſion of their buying commodities on the uſual time 
of credit, with a condition that the ſeller ſhall allow the 
buyer a certain diſcount at the rate of ſo much per cent, 
per annum, for the time for which the credit is generally 
given, upon condition that the buyer pays ready money 
for ſuch commodities, inſtead of taking the time of 
credit. Traders and merchants alſo frequently taking 
promiſſory notes for monies due, payable to them or or- 
der at a certain time; and ſometimes having occaſion for 
money before the time is elapſed, procure theſe notes to be 
diſcounted by bankers before the time of payment ; 
which diſcount is more or leſs, according to the credit 
and reputation of the perſon who drew the note, and the 
indorſer or indorſers. Bills of exchange are alſo diſcounted 
by bankers; and in this conſiſts one article of the profits 
of banking, : | 


DISCOUS Frowtrs, thoſe furniſhed with a diſc. See 
the article Disc. | 

DISCRETE, or DrsjuncT PRorokrrox, is when 
the ratio of two or more pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the ſame, but there is not the ſame proportion between 
all the four numbers. Thus, if the numbers 3:6::8: 
16 be conſidered, the ratio between 3: 6 is the ſame as 


that between 8: 16, and therefore the numbers are pro- 


portional; but it is only diſcretely or disjunctly, for 3 is 
not to 6 as 6 to 8; that is, the proportion is 33 off 
between 8 and 3, and is not continued as in the follow- 
ing continual proportionals, 3: 6:: 12: 24. See PRo- 
PORTION. | 

DiscrRETE QuanTITY, ſuch as is not continuous 
and joined together, Such is a number whoſe parts being 
diſtin units, cannot be united into one continuum ; 
for in a continuum, there ate no actual determinate parts 
before diviſion, but they are potentially infinite. 

DISCRETIVE ProPosITions, are thoſe where va- 
rious judgments are made and denoted by the particles 
but,” notwithflanding, &c. either expreſſed or underſtood; 
Thus, Fortune may deprive me of my wealth, but not 
© of my virtue,” is a diſcretive propoſition. 

DISCUS, in antiquity, an inſtrument uſed by the an- 
cients in their public games. 

DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies the 
clear treating or handling of any particular point, or pro- 
blem, fo as to ſhake off the difficulties with which it is 
embarraſſed: thus we ſay, Such a point was well diſcuſſed, 
when it was well treated of, and cleared up. 

D1scuss10N, in a medicinal ſenſe, the ſame with dia- 
phoreſis. See DIAPHORESTS. 

DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, are ſuch remedies as, 
by their ſubtility, diſſolve a ſtagnating or coagulated fluid, 
and diffipate the ſame without an external ſolution of 
continuity. 

DISDIAPASON, or BiSDIAPAgON, in muſic, a com- 
pound concord, deſcribed by F. Parran, in the quadruple 
ratio of 4: 1, or 8: 2. 

\ DisDIAPASON-DIAPENTE, a concord in a ſextuple ra- 
tio of 1: 6. 

DrsDIAPASON-SEMI-DIAPENTE, a compound concord 
in the proportion of 16: 3. | 

DisD1aPAsON-DITONE, a compound conſonance in 
the proportion of 10: 2. | 

D1sDIAPASON-SEMI-DITONE, a compound concord 
in the proportion of 24: 5. | 


DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body 
7 5 wherein 


D'IS 


wherein it'is deprived of the exerciſe of any of its func- | 
tions, whether vital, natural, or animal. 

Several authors have given us compendious theories of 
diſeaſes. Bontekoe deduces all human diſeaſes from the ſcor- 
butus ; Muſgrave from the arthritis ; Dr. Woodward from. 
the bile; ſome from the venereal virus, which has lurked 
in the ſeed ever ſince the fin of Adam; ſome from ex- 
traneous ferments formed in or out of us, and ſome from 
worms. | | „ 

As the actions or conditions. of the body, ſo alſo the 
diſeaſes or defects thereof may be reduced to three ge- 
neral heads, viz. thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, and thoſe 
compounded of both. | 
I be ſolids, that is, the bones and fleſh, may be diſor- 
dered five ways, viz. rendered turgid by tumours, cut by 


wounds, corroded by ulcers, &c. removed out of their | 


places, or diſcontinued by fractions and contuſions. 

Diſeaſes of the fluids are in the blood or ſpirits ; thoſe 
of the blood are two, ſuch as thicken and retard its mo- 
tion, or ſuch as attenuate and.accelerate it. To the Jaſt 
kind the fever and feveriſh affections only belong. All 
other diſeaſes of the blood belong to the former. 

The diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits ariſe either from an 
intermiſſion or retardation of their motion, or a diminu- 
tion of their quantity,. or diſorder in their quality, 
Laſtly, diſeaſes of the fluids,. whether thoſe of the blood 
or ſpirits, are ſeldom long, confined thereto, but preſent]y 
come to diſturb and impede ſome of the functions of the 


ſolid parts, and at laſt corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſolids | 


themſelves: hence ariſe compound or.complicated diſeaſes, 
which are infinitely various. The learned Boerhaave 
furniſhes us with an accurate and ſcientifical diviſion of 
diſeaſes into thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, to whom we 
ſhall refer the reader. 

All diſeaſes are owing to the bad regulations of dur 
lives, either from too much or too little ſleep, too much 
or too little exerciſe, &c. Sometimes they are cauſed by 
things without, and very often by an abuſe of food, that 
is, by our intemperance in eating and drinking, which is 
ſo much the more injurious to us, becauſe it affects us 
inwardly, 

Mr. * OE rejects the ſyſtem of the materialiſts, who 
conſider all diſeaſes as extia nova, or new productions, and 
endeavours to account for all new modifications on a de- 
ſtruction of proportions, or a change in the ſtructure of 
parts. He ſuppoſes the preſſure, ſtructure, and convulſion 
of the nerves affecting the Aluids, to be the principal 
cauſe of diſtempers; and undertakes to prove, that the 
frſt operation of poiſons and infections is on the ſpirits, 
and from them communicated to the blood. In this he 
thinks he follows the opinion of a celebrated ſect among 
the ancients, called Pneumatics,. who attributed all 
diſeaſes to a diſorder in the ſpirits, and of the texture of 
the pores of the parts; for. which reaſon they placed their 
chief confidence in metaſyncritical medicines, which. ac- 
cording to them reinſtated theſe pores in their proper 
ſituation. The above author. names ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated moderns as founding the whole of their practice 
upon the nervous ſyſtem, and the continual propenſity of 
thoſe ſolids to. convulſive irritations, and conſequently 
owning that the. ſole buſineſs of. a. phyſician. is to learn 
how to manage the tonic motion of the parts,. and give 
it a proper turn. In order to direCt the neceſſary remedies. 
for all diſeaſes, Mr. Hacquet undertakes, in the laſt. place, 
to treat of them in their natural order; in this he con- 
fiders ſuch as are incident to the human body in its firſt 
year, and goes on progreſſively to thoſe which attack it 


towards the cloſe of life. This treatiſe is performed in a | 


new and ingenious manner. 

Diſeaſes themſelves we. find are often uſeful ; for the 
blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine upon a fret, 
diſchargeth itſelf of all heterogeneous mixture; and na- 
ture, the diſeaſe, and remedies clean all the rooms in 
the houſe, whereby that which threatens death, tends to 
the prolonging of life; and as diſeaſes. miniſter ſome- 
times to health, ſo to other good uſes in the body, ſuch 
as quickening. the ſenſes, of which we may find in- 
ikances. 8 | 

Endemic DisEasts. See the article ENDEMIC. 

Epidemic Dis E AsESs. See EPIDEMIC Diſeaſes. 


DISFRANCHISING, among civilians, ſignifies the 
6 | | 


— 
depriving a perſon of the rights and privil * 
citizen — ſubject. * Ms... TY wo 
DISGORING, in the manege, the diſperſing an 
flammation or ſwelling. | | 1 
DISGUISE, a counterfeit habit. Perſons doing un 
lawful acts in diſguiſe, are by our ſtatutes. ſom 4 
ſubjected to great penalties, and even declared felong. 
Thus by an act, commonly called the Black Act, perſons 
appearing diſguiſed and armed in a foreſt, or grounds in. 


cloſed, or hunting deer, or robbing a warren or a fiſh- 
are declared — f N Pond, 


+ DISH, among miners, denotes a wooden meaſure, 


wherein they are obliged to meaſure their ore; it ; 


kept by the bar-maſter, and contains about 672 ſolia 


inches. ä 

DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates or disjoins. 
Thus, or,, neitber, &c. which in connecting a diſcourſs 
yet ſeparate the parts of it, are called disjunctive con- 
junctions. 

DisJuncTrve PRopos1TION, in logic, is that where 
of ſeveral predicates we affirm one neceſſarily to belong to 
the ſubject to the excluſion of all the reſt, but leave that 
particular one undetermined. Such is the major of the 
following disjunctive ſyllogiſm. 


The world is either ſelf-exiſtent,.or the work of ſome 

finite, or of ſome infinite, being. 

_ it is not ſelf-exiſtent, nor the work of a finits 

=: 

Therefore it is the work of an infinite being. 
DISK, or Disc. See the article Disc. 
DISLOCATION, in ſurgery, the ſame with luxation. 

See LUXATION, | 

DISMEMBERED.. in heraldry, is applied to birds 
that have neither feet nor legs, nary alſo to lions and other 
animals whoſe members are ſeparated. 

DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the act of un- 
horſing. Thus, to diſmount the cavalry, dragoons, &c. 
is to make them alight. | 

| DisMounTING CANNON, is the breaking their car- 
riages, wheels, axle- trees, or any thing elſe, ſo as to ren- 
der them unfit for ſervice. 

DISPART, in gunnery, is the ſetting a mark upon 
the muzzle ring, or thereabouts, of a piece of ordnance, 
ſo that a ſight-line taken upon the top of the baſe-ring 
againſt the touch-hole, by the mark ſet on or near the 
muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of the concave cy- 
linder. The common way of doing this, is to take the 
two diameters of the baſe- ring, and of the place where 
the diſpart is to ſtand, and divide the difference between 
them into two equal parts, one of which will be the 
length of the diſpart which is ſet on the gun with wax or 
pitch, or faſtened there with a piece of twine or marlin. 
By means of an inſtrument it may be done with all poſſi- 
3 ho, 

DISPENSARY, or DiseeEnsaToRry, denotes a book 
containing the method of preparing the various kinds of 
medicines uſed in pharmacy. Such are thoſe of Baude- 
ron, Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Meſue; Sal- 
mon, Lemery, Quincy, &c. but the lateſt and moſt 
eſteemed are the Edinburgh and London Diſpenſatories. 

DI1SPENSARY, or DISPENSATORY, is likewiſe a maga- 
zine or office for ſelling medicines at prime coſt to the 


oor, | 

DISPENSATION, in law, the granting a licence of 
22 ſome certain action that otherwiſe is not per- 
mitted. 1 8 


DISPERSION, in general, ſignifies the ſcattering ot 
diſſipating ſomething. Hence, 


 DisPeRs10N, in optics, the ſame with the divergency 
of the rays of light. 


Point of Dis PpERsToN, in dioptrics, the point from 
which refracted rays begin to diverge, where their re- 
fraction renders them divergent, See RErR ACTION. 
DisPERSION of Inflamnmations, in medicine and ſurgery. 
is the removing the inflammation, and reſtoring the in- 
flamed part to its natural ſtate, 8 
DiSPONDEE, Diſpendæus, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a double ſpondee or foot, conſiſting of four long 
ſyllables, as ge, mãẽcẽnãtẽs, cõnclũdèntẽs. 


DISPOSITION, in architecture, the juſt placing the 
| | ſeyeral 


* 
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everal parts of ati edifice, according to their proper na- | 


ure and office. ag 8 
D1$sPOSITION, in rhetoric, the placing words in ſuch 
an order as contributes moſt to the beauty and ſometimes 
even to the ſtrerigth of a diſcourſe. 
DISPROPORTION, a general term for any kind of 
irregularity, or want of proportion in the parts of a 


. h s N * 5 
F DISSECTION, in anatomy, the cutting up a body, 


with a view of examining the ſtructure and uſe of the | {, 


parts. See the article ANATOMY. | 

DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a per- 
ſon of his lands or tenements. It is of two ſorts, either 
ſingle diſſeiſin, which is committed without force of arms, 
or diſſeiſin by force of arms, more properly termed de- 
ſorcement. See DEFORCEMENT. 

The diſturbing a perſon from entering on his land; or 
hindering him from tilling it, are both diſſeiſins of land; 
and denial of rent, when lawfully demanded, is a diſſeiſin 
of the rent. 

DISSENTERS, ſeparatiſts from the ſervice and wor- 
ſhip of the church of England. See the articles PxEs- 
BYTERIANS, ANABAPTISTS, &c. 

DISSIMILAR, in general, an appellation given to 
things which are unlike : thus the ſeminal or firſt leaves 
of plants, are called diffimilars, as being generally of a dif- 
ſerent figure from thoſe of the grown | vpn 

Dis$1MILAR PARTS, in anatomy, thofe compounded 


of parts of various ſtructure, ſuchcare all the limbs of the 
body. | 
iSSIMILITUDE, in general, denotes whatever 
conſtitutes the difference between two diſſimilar things. 
See DISSIMILAR and SIMILITUDE. 
Dis$IMILITUDE, in rhetoric, an argument wherein 
from diſſimilar or unlike things, other diſſimilars are de- 


duced, as in the following argument from Catullus. 


Soles occidere & redire poſſunt. 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eſt per petua una dormienda. 
| Ii. de Inflitut. Orator. 


DISSIPATION, in phyſics, an inſenfible loſs or con- 
ſumption of the minute parts of the body ; or that flux 
whereby they fly off, and are Joſt, See EFFLUvia. 

Circle of Bieber Acne in optics, is uſed for that cir- 
cular ſpace upon the retina, which is taken up by one 
of the extreme pencils or rays ifluing from an object. 

The conſideration of the circles of diſſipation, formed 
by the rays coming from the extremities of objects, is of 
uſe to account ſor ſeveral curious phoznomena of viſion, 
Smith's Optics. Fes 

Univerſal DISSOLVENT. See the article Al KA- 
HEST. 

DISSOLUTION, in chemiſtry, the fame with ſolu- 
tion. See the article SOLUTION. | 

Diss0LUTION, in muſic, is when a ſound in the en- 
harmonic genus is lowered three dieſes ; for thereby that 
genus is diflolved, and the muſic, or that interval at leaſt, 
is Chromatic. 

DISSONANCE, in muſic, the ſame with diſcord. 
See the article DiscoRD, 

DISSYLLABLE, among grammarians, a word con- 

fiſting only of two ſyllables : ſuch are nature, ſcience, 


© 

DISTAFF, an inſtrument about which flax is tied in 
order to be ſpun. 

DISTANCE, the interval between two things, either 
with regard to time, place, or quantity. 

Thus we ſay, the diſtance of the creation of the world. 
from the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, is upwards of 4000 
years: the diſtance between the Creator and creature is 
infinite. | | 

DisTANCEs, in geometry, are meafured by the chain, 
decempeda, and the like. See CHAIN. 
_ VISTANCE, in geography, is the arch of a great circle 
interſected between two places. | | 

DisTanes, in navigation, is the number of miles, or 
leagues, that a ſhip has ſailed from any point, See 
SAILING, | | | 


DisrAxcz, in aſtronomy, The diſtance of the ſyn, 


Ds 


we can do little more than gueſs at. | | 
 DisTANCE of the Sun from the Moon's Node, or Apogee, is 
an arch of the ecliptic intercepted between the ſun's true 
place and the moon's node, or apogee. Ste Noob. 

DisTANCE of the Eye, in perſpective, is a line dran 
from the eye to the principal point. 

Curtate D1sTAKCE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of 
the planet's place, reduced to the ecliptic, from the 
un. N 
Peini of Dis rANcE, in perſpective, is a point in the 
horizontal line at ſuch diſtance from the principal point, 
as is that of the eye from the ſame. | 

.DisTAance of the Baſtions, in fortification, is the fide 
of the exterior polygon. See Pol YGO. | 

DISTASTE properly implies an averſion or diſlike 
to eertain foods, and may be either conſtitutional, or 
owing to ſome diſorder of the ſtomach ; in which laſt caſe 
emetics are recommended. | 

DISTEMPER, among phyſicians, the ſame with 
diſeaſe. See DisBase. 2 

D1sTEMPER, in painting, a term uſed for the working 
up of colours with ſomething beſides water or oil, If the 
colours are prepared with water, that kind of painting is 
called limning ; and if with oil, it is called painting in 
oil, and ſimply painting. If the colours are mixed with 
ſize, whites of eggs, or any ſuch proper glutinous, or 
unctuous matter, and not with oil, then they ſay it is 
done in diſtemper. 

In this manner the admirable cartoons, late at Hamp- 
ton-court, but now at the queen's palace, are painted. 
The greateſt diſadvantage of diftemper is, that it has no 
glittering, and all its elite look dead, by which means 
they appear alike in all forts of lights, which oil co- 
lours, or even colours in diſtemper, when varniſhed, 
do not. 


TREE, 

DISTICH, exe, a couplet of verſes making a 
complete ſenſe. Thus hexameter and pentameter verſes 
are diſpoſed in diſtichs. | 

DISTICHIASIS, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe of the eye-lids, 
when under the ordinary eye-laſhes there grows another 
extraordinary row of hair, which frequently eradicates 
the former, and pricking the membrane of the eye, excites 
pain, and brings on a defluxion. It is cufed by pulling 
out the ſecond row of hairs with nippers, and cauterizing 
the pores out of which they iſſued. EE 

The word is derived from the Greek, %, ſignifying 
double, and c, order. | 

DISTILLATION is the condenſing and collecting 
in a fluid form, by a proper apparatus, the fteam or va- 
pour of bodies previouſly rarified, by the application of 
heat, | 

The word is derived from the Latin, diftills, to drop 
leiſurely. 

The principle on which this operation is formed, is too 
obvious to demand any illuſtration; ſince the evaporation 
of fluids by heat, and their reduction into their former 
ſtate, as they grow cold again, are fats which fall within 
the notice of every one. | 

The end of diftillation is of two kinds: the firſt, and 
by far the moſt general, is for the ſeparation or extraction 
of ſome required bodies from others, with which the 
were mixed, as in the caſe of vinous and volatile fpirits, 


effectual combination of ſuch bodies whoſe mixture is 


aſſiſted by a boiling heat; as in the caſe of Spir. nitr. 


dulc. 

_ Diſtillation is performed by ſeveral kinds of apparatus, 
for all which the general name is an alembic; to form 
each kind 48 or more veſſels are conjoĩned. 

| The veſſels required are of three kinds : a proper body 


or reſervoit to contain the matter while the heat acts on 


it; a refrigerant to condenſe the vapour as it riſes, and a 
receiver to contain it, when condenſed. Theſe three in- 
tentions are, in moſt kinds of alembics, executed by 
three diſtinct veſſels: but in the inſtance of the retort 
and receiver, the whole is effected by two; the neck of 
the retort, and the increaſed magnitude of the receiver, 


planets, and comets, is found from their parallax. 
47 


| performing the office of a condenſer, 
70 The 


# 


That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallaxz - 


DisTEMPER, or DISTEMPERATURE of Trees, See 
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The alembics meſt generally in uſe are the worm: ſtill 
and retorts: the firſt is of modern invention, and may be 
eſteemed as one of the moſt conſiderable improvements of 
the chemical art; ſince it has furniſhed a method of exe- 
cuting, in ſeveral caſes, one of the moſt uſeful operations 
with the greateſt convenience and expedition, and with 
an extent, in regard to quantity, that has no limitation ; 
whereas the kind of ſtills uſed before for the ſame pur- 
poſes, from the deſect of a greater ſurface, were liable to 
have the condenſers heat beyond the condenſing point; 

and hence to be blown off, with great loſs of the matter, 
and danger to the operator: but their uſe is ſo ſuperſeded 
by the worm-ſtill, that it will anſwer no end to be parti- 
cular in regard to them. The apparatus we have repre- 
ſented in plate XXXIX. fig. 33, where one common re- 
frigeratory condenſes the vapours ariſing from the two 
ſtills ab, ed. 
The other general method. is by the uſe of retorts and 
receivers, which will very commodioufly perform all kinds 
of diſtillations, where the limitation of quantity and time 
are not of importance; but in ſuch caſes they muſt give 
place to the worm ſtill, in regard to thoſe ſubſtances that 
admit of its uſe; the defects of the other being entirely 
remedied in this. In all theſe inſtances, however, where 
the corroſive power of the matter permits the uſe of glaſs 
only, retorts are preferable to every other kind of alembic 
hitherto invented. In the diſtillation of different ſub- 
ſtances, and for different ends, the form of the retorts 
ought to vary: for the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, whoſe 
fumes can be ſuſpended only in a great degree of heat, 
they ſhould be made with a larger bulb, and low long 
neck, and placed deep either in the fire or the ſand, that 
the vapour may paſs into the depending part of the neck, 
and not circulate in the body of the retort : but when re- 
torts are employed for the rectification of volatile ſpirits, 
vinous ſpirits, or etherial oils, as thoſe of turpentine or 
amber, the contrary is then proper, that the body being 
tall, and riſing far out of the ſand, may condenſe the va- 
pour of the groſſer and heavier matter, and ſuffer the 
more volatile to paſs pure into the neck. The manner 
of placing the retorts for diſtillation we have repreſented 
in plate XXXIX. fig. 27, 28, and 31; where a, 4, 9, re- 
preſent the retorts placed in the furnaces, and g,h, p, 
the receivers, 

The greateſt part of the diſtillations in retorts may be 

made in a ſand-heat, which, indeed, is moſt ſuitable to 


them: but where a very intenſe degree of heat 1s re- 


quired, the retort, being firſt coated with a proper Jute, 
muſt be ſet in the naked fire; but they are much leſs 
manage able in this way than when placed in ſand. They 


are to be fixed, however, by means of a rim, formed of a 


lute, and projecting from it in ſuch a manner, that the 
cetort may hang thereby when it is put into the furnace, 
But great care muſt be taken that the lute be thoroughly 
dry, and the texture of the rim of a ſufficient tenacity, 
before the fixing the retort be attempted ; for otherwiſe 
an unavoidable deſtruction of it will follow. But unleſs 
in experiments for which coated retorts may well 
enough ſcrve the purpoſe, the methods mentioned be- 
low, of iron pots, or carthen long necks, are to be pre- 
terred, 

Glaſs bodies, with condenſing heads and receivers, 
were likewiſe formerly in frequent uſe; and many pro- 
eeſſes in the old Pharmacopceias are directed to be per- 
formed by them: but later experience has almoſt baniſh- 
ed them from the preſent practice; for there are ſcarcely 
any of the proceſſes now in uſe, but may with more 
convenience be perſormed by retorts properly managed. 
This apparatus we have repreſented in plate XXXIX. 
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For the diſtillation of animal ſubſtances, acid ſpirits 
from ſalts, and ſuch bodies as require a great degree of 
heat, when larger quantities are demanded, a deep iron 
pot, with an head of caſt iron, or earthen ware, is em- 
ployed ; to which is ſometimes fitted, for the increaſe of 
a condenſing furnace, a large earthen jar, with a receiver 
fixed to it: but where only ſmaller quantities are deſired, 
a coated retort, placed in the fire, with a large receiver 
adapted to it, may ſerve the ſame end. The former of 
thele methods is repreſented in my XXXIX. fie. 22, 


Þ 


where B is the furnace, containing the iron pot, © he 


method, which admits of the uſe of retorts in ſand, Lon 


ing placed within the furnace; and a, a, a, a, receivers 
adapted to them. 


aqua-fortis being the leſs volatile, and requiring the 


, 4 * | . 
4 * | \ 


head, and 5, b, two receivers. | 5 
Earthen- pots, called Ion g- necks, are likewiſe uſed 
the diſtillation of aqua-fortis, and other bodies which a 
quire a very great heat: but they are now much Alus 

in pharmacy; oil of vitriol being made by perſons * 
carry on large works, and aqua- fortis, by moſt of thoſ 
who want it for the purpoſes of medicine, by Glauber, 


necks are placed naked in the fire, and the necks bein 

put through a hole in the ſide of the furnace, a receiver i; 
there fixed to them. See plate XXXIX. fy. 1, where 
b, b, b, b, are the necks of the long necks, the bodies he. 


Theſe are the general methods by which diſtillation i; 
performed ; though, for particular proceſles, others haye 
been contrived ; as the bell for the diftillation of oil or 
ſulphur ; and the refiner's alembic for quick-filver ; but 
as they relate only to thoſe ſingle proceſles, we ſhall not 
deſcribe them here. There is, however, one manner of 
diſtillation, which though, perhaps, not abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary in any of the proceſſes of pharmacy, yet being di- 
rected frequently in moſt Pharmacopceias, and in ſome 
cafes in all, ought therefore to be underſtood : it is the 
conveying heat to the diſtilled matter, by the medium of 
water, in order to the nicer regulation thereof, and i; 
called diſtillation in balneo mariæ. It is not convenient] 
practicable with glaſſes; and therefore performed by 
putting a ſmall metalline ſtill into another veſſel, properly 
formed to boil water, with which its vacuity left by the 
ſtil} is filled. | | 

The ſubſtances proper to be diſtilled by the worm-ftill 
are vinous ſpirits, ſimple waters, oil of turpentine, and 
other etherial eſſential oils, when made with water, 

The ſubſtances proper to be diſtilled in retorts are acid 
ſpirits, when made by Glauber's methods ; ſpiritus nitri 
dulcis, volatile ſpirits, and ſeveral others of particular 
kinds, as wax, amber, and antimony, when diſtilled with 
2 ſublimate for the butter; mercury per ſe is or- 
dered alſo, by the college of London, to be diſtilled. in 
retorts ; but, without a particular management, it is im. 
practicable, and in all caſes troubleſome, and leſs eligible 
than the method uſed by the refiners ; for which ſee Pu- 
RIFICATION of Mercury. 

Animal ſubſtances, when in quantities, require to be 
diſtilled in an iron-pot; and aqua-fortis, when made from 
crude vitriol, either in the ſame or long necks; only the 


more heat, the veſſel uſed for the diſtillation of it muſt be 
ſet deeper in the fire than thoſe uſed for any animal ſub- 
ſtances. | | 
Diſtillation in balneo mariz, being, neceſſarily confined 
to thoſe ſubſtances which will riſe with a leſs degree of 
heat than will make water boil, is therefore only proper 
for etherial or eſſential oils, volatile ſpirits, and vinous. 
ſpirits, The New London Diſpenſatory orders this me- 
thod to be uſed for the ſpirits of lavender and roſemary ; 
and the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs it for the ſpirit of 
ſcurvy-graſs, the compound ſpirit of lavender, and the ſa- 
line aromatic ſpirit. But a gentle ſand-heat, if the fire 
be timely ſuppreſſed, when the proper quantity of the 
— is come over, is as effectual, and more commo- 
ious. ö 
The firſt ſubject of caution, in regard to diſtillation, 
is to take care to leave ſufficient room, in the containing 
veſſel, or body, for the expanſion and ebullition of the 
matter to be diſtilled ; otherwiſe it is very apt to overflow 
in the neck, and break the veſſels, if of glaſs ; hazard the 
firing the building, in the caſe of vinous ſpirits ; and 
fruſtrate the operation in all. This is to be particularly 
guarded againſt in the diſtillation of aqua. fortis and ſpirit 
of ſalt by Glauber's method, and of amber; as alſo in 
the — of the ſpirit of hartſhorn ; all of which, 
eſpecially in the beginning of the operation, are extremely 
ſubje& to make a very great ebullition, and to froth up 
in the neck of the retort. In theſe caſes, therefore, at 
leaſt one third of the retort ſhould be left unfilled ; and 
even then, without a very careful management of the fire, 
they are not exempt from danger. Another requiſite 
; | ' cauuon 


caution is, that the condenſing ſurface be ſufficiently | DITHYRAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a hymn in 
large, and the heat accommodated to it; for if an error | honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport and poetical rage. 
of this kind occur in the caſe of the worm: ſtill, the head | DITONE, in muſic, an interval comprehending two 
will be blown off, and the vapour diſſipated, with con- tones, The proportion of the ſounds that form the di- 
ſiderable loſs; and if in that of vinous ſpirits, to the | tone is 4: 5, and that of the ſemi-ditone is 5 : 6. F. Par- 
great danger of thoſe who may happen to be in the | ran makes the ditone the fourth kind of ſimple concord, 
place. pe ng las comprehending two tones, according to Ariſtotle, a 
It is neceſſary, likewiſe, in diſtillation, as well as di- greater and a leſs, Others make it the firſt diſcord, di- 
geſtion, to avoid luting the veſſels too cloſely with any | viding the ditone into eighteen equal parts, or commas z 
tenacious ſubſtance; for if a ſufficient vent be not left| the nine on the acute fie making the greater tone, as 
ſor the eſcape of the air, which is generated during the] aſſerted by Salmon de Caux. E 
diſtillation of ſome kinds of ſubſtances, as alſo for the DITRIGLIPH, in architecture, the ſpace between 
expanſion, which attends the increale of heat of that air| two triglyphs. See I RIGLYPH. | 
which is included in the veſſels at the time of their junc-|] DIT TANY, Didtamnus, in botany, &c. See the ar- 
tion, the veſſels will be in extreme danger of being burſt | ticle DicTamnvus. * | 
with great violence, | . DITTO, ufually written De. in books of accounts, 
DISTILLERY, the art of diſtilling brandies, and | an Italian word, ſignifying the aforementioned, | 
other ſpirits. See DISTILLATION. | DIV ALIA, the ſame with angeronalia. See the article 
To this art likewiſe belong the peculiar proceſſes of | ANGERONALIA, | | | | | 
brewing and fermentation, the knowledge of proper ad- | . DIVAN, a council- chamber, or court of juſtice, 
ditions, and the reQification of ſpirits. See the articles | among the eaſtern nations, particularly the Turks. 
Brewing, FERMENTATION, ADDITIONS, and RECTI- | . Divan-BEtGni, the ſuperintendant of juſtice in Perſia, 


FICA'TION. 0 whoſe place is the laſt of the ſix miniſters of the ſecond 
DISTINCT Norton, or Ip EA, is that wherein the | rank, who are all under the athemadaulet, or firſt mi- 
mind perceives a difterence from all other ideas, niſter. 


DisTiNcT BASE, in optics, is that diſtance from the] DIVERGENT, or DivercixG Lines, in geometry, 
pole of a convex glaſs, in which objects beheld through it | are thoſe which conſtantly recede from each other. 
appear diſtin and well deſcribed, ſo that it is the ſame| , DivexGenT RAxs, in optics, are thoſe which, going 
with the focus. See Focus. vi I from a point of the viſible object, are diſperſed, and con- 

DISTINCTION, in logic, is an aſſemblage of two | tinually depart one from another, in proportion as they 
or more words, whereby different things, or their con- | are removed from the object: in which ſenſe it is oppoſed 
ceptions, are denoted. to convergent. See the article CONVERGENT, 

DISTORTER Oats, in anatomy, a muſcle other-| . Concave glalſes render the rays divergent, and convex 
wiſe called zygomaticus. See the article ZYGoMa-= | ones convergent. 107 8 
TICUS. | OED . Concave mirrors make the rays.conyerge, and convex 

DISTRAINING, in law, the ſame with attaching, | ones make them diverge. See CONCAvE and Convex. 
Sec the article ATTACHING. ry AF: we DiverGeNT, or DIVERQING HyPERBOLA, one whole 

DISTRESS, in law, the ſeizing or diftraining any | legs turn their convexities towards one another, and run 
thing for rent in arrear, or other duty unperformed. ,, | outwards quite contrary ways. See HYPERBOLA. 

DISTRIBUTION, in architeQure, the dividing and DIVERGING SERIES. See SERIES. 


* 
4 * 


diſpenſing the ſeveral parts and pieces which compofe a| Point of DIVERGENCY, See the article VIx TAL 
building, as the plan directs. 5 6 1 : "7 
D1sTRIBUTION, in logic, is a kind of diviſion which | DIVERSIFYING, among orators, is the handling a 
diſtinguiſhes an univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of | ſubject different ways, in order to throw new light on 
ſpecies ; as diviſion is to diſtinguiſh an integral whole into | it, and enforce it the ſtronger on the hearers. 
its ſeveral parts. | | y DIVERSION, in military affairs, is when an enemy 
 DisTRIBUTION, in rhetoric, a kind of deſcription, | is attacked in one place where they are weak and unpro- 
whereby an orderly diviſion and enumeration is made of | vided, in order to draw off their KE from making an 
the principal qualities of the ſubject. 5 irruption ſomewhere elſe. Thus the Romans gave a di- 
D1sTRIBUTION, in printing, the taking a form aſunder, | verſion to Hannibal from Italy, by their attacking Car- 
ſeparating the letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes | thapge. | 


again, each in its proper cell. See PRINTING. DiveRs10N, in phyſic, is when by means of medi- 
DISTRIBUTIVE JusTice is that whereby we give | cines an attempt is made to give a different turn to the 
every perſon what properly belongs to him. flux of humours ; thus blood-letting makes a great di- 


DISTRICT, in geography, a part of a province, diſ- | verſion. _ | 
tinguiſhed by peculiar magiſtrates, or certain privileges; | DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, is the number propoſed 
in which ſenſe it is ſynonimous with hundred, See the | to be divided into a certain number of equal parts. 
article HUNDRED. 5 DIVI NATION is the knowledge of things obſcure 
DITCH, in country affairs, a narrow channel or | or future, which cannot be attained by any natural 
trench made for draining in marſhy grounds, the convey- | means. 


ance of water, or incloſing fields. The word is derived from the Latin, divino, to divine 
Ditches for draining muſt be more or leſs deep and | or foretel. 
wide, according as there is more or leſs water to be car- | DIVING, the art or act of deſcending under water 


ried off. Ditches uſed about incloſures are five or ſix | to confiderable depths, and abiding there a competent 
feet wide, and proportionably deep, where there is no | time; the uſes of which are particularly in fiſhing for 
quick-ſet hedges ; but where theſe are ſet on the banks, | pearls, corals, ſponges, wrecks of ſhips, &c. 

they are only three feet wide at the top, one at the bottom, | There have been various engines contrived to render 
and two deep: the ſlope is of great advantage, as by | the buſineſs of diving ſafe and eaſy ; the great point is to 
means of it the ſides of the ditch are prevented from be- | furniſh the diver with freſh air, without which he muſt 


ing waſhed down. See DRAIN and INCLOSURE. either make but a ſhort ſtay, or periſh. "Thoſe who dive 
ITCH, in fortification, the ſame with moat. See the | for ſponges in the Mediterranean, carry down ſponges 
article Mor. dipped in oil in their mouths. But conſidering the ſmall 


DITHYRAMBIC, ſomething belonging to the di- ee of air that can be contained in the pores of a 
thyrambus, as a dithyrambic verſe, a dithyrambic poet, Ponge, and how much that little will be contracted by the 
Co EL preſſure of the incumbent air, ſuch a ſupply cannot ſub- 
The dithyrambiè poetry was very bold and irregular, | {iſt a diver long, fince a gallon of air is not fit for reſpi- 
for the poets not only took the liberty to forge new words | ration above a minute. Dr. Halley aſſures us, a naked 
for the purpoſe, but made double and compound words, | diver cannot ſubſiſt above two minutes under water, with 
which contributed very much to the magni cence of this | or without a ſponge : beſides, if the depth be confider- 
ſort of poetry. able, the preſſure of the water makes the eyes Wee 
an 


DIV 


and frequently occafions a ſpitting of blood. One Bre- 


bell, in the reign of James I. invented a machine to be 
rowed under water, carrying twelve rowers, beſides paſ- 
ſengers, and a liquor to be carried in the veſſel, which 


| that one candle conſumes much about the ſame quantity 


But in dark weather, when the ſea was rough and trott. 
| bled, it would be as dark as night in the bell; but then 

the doctor found he could keep a candle burning in the 
bell as long as he pleaſed ; it being found by experiment, 


ſupplied the place of freſh air. 
| 5 ne contrived for the ſafe 


IVING-BELL is a machi 
conveyance of a diver to any reaſonable depth, and where 
he may ſtay more or leſs time under water, as the bell is 
greater or leſs, | 

That the reader may have 32 idea of the campana 
urinatoria, or diving- bell, according to the lateſt improve- 
ments by Dr. Halley and Mr. Triewald of Stockholm, 
we have exhibited two figures of the ſame. The firſt 
(plate LIV. fig. 3.) is that of Dr. Halley's form, which 
was three fect wide at top, five feet at bottom, and eight 
feet high; and . about ſixty- three cubic feet, or 
near eight hogſheads, in its concavity. i 

Tnis was coated with lead, ſo heavy that it would ſink 
empty; and the weight was diſtributed about the bottom 
I K, ſo that it would go down in a perpendicular poſi- 
tion, and no other. In the top was fixed a ſtrong but 
clear glaſs D, to let in the light from above; and like- 
wiſe a cock, as at B, to let out the hot air that had been 
breathed ; and below, as LM, was fixed a circular ſeat 
for the divers to fit; and laſtly, from the bottom was 
hung by three ropes a ſtage for the divers to ſtand upon 
to do their buſineſs. This machine was ſuſpended from 
the maſt of a ſhip by a ſprit, which was ſufficiently ſe- 
cured by ſtays to the maſt-head, and was directed by braces 
to carry it over-board clear of the fide of the ſhip, and to 
bring it in again. 

To ſupply the bell with air under water, two barrels, 
ſuch as C, of about fixty-three gallons each, were made 
and caſed with lead, ſo that they would fink empty, each 
having a hole in its loweft part to let in the water, as the 
airin them is condenſed in their deſcent, and to let it out 
again, when they were drawn up full from below : and 
toa hole in the top of the barrels is fixed a hoſe, or hollow 
pipe, well prepared with bees-wax and oil, which was 
Jong enough to fall below the hole at the bottom, being 
ſunk with a weight; ſo that the air in the upper-part of 
the barrels cquid not eſcape, unleſs the lower ends of 
theſe pipes were firſt lifted up. 

The air-barrels were fitted with tackle, proper to make 
them riſe and fall alternately, like two buckets in a well. 
In their deſcent, they were Speed by lines faſtened at the 
under edge of the bell to the man ſtanding on the ſtage 
to receive them, who by taking up the ends of the pipes 
above the ſurface of the water in the bell, gave occaſion 
for the water in the barrels to force all the air in the 
upper-parts into the bell, while it entered below, and 
filled the barrels : and as ſoon as one was diſcharged by a 
ſignal given, it was drawn up and the other deſcended, 
to be ready for uſe, 

As the cold air ruſhed into the bell from the barrel be- 
low, it expelled the hot air, which was lighter, through 
the cock B, at the top of the bell, which was then open- 
ed for that purpoſe. By this method air is communicated 
ſo quick, and in ſuch plenty, that the doctor tells us, he 
himſelf was one of five who were at the bottom, in nine 
or ten fathoms water, for above an hour and an half at a 
time, without any kind of ill conſequence ; and he might 
have continued there as long as he pleaſed, for any thing 
- that appeared to the contrary. 

In going down, it is neceffary it ſhould be very gently 
at firſt, that the denſe air may be inſpired to keep up, 4 
its ſpring, a balance to the preſſure of the air in the bell, 
Upon each twelve feet deſcent, the bell is ſtopped, and 
the water that enters it is driven out by letting in three 
or four barrels of frefh air. 
ſays, he could, by taking off the ſtage, lay the bottom of 
the fea, juſt within the compaſs of the bell, ſo far dry as 


not to be oyer ſhoes thereon. | 

By the glaſs above ſo much light was tranſmitted 
when the ſun ſhone, and the ſea was clear and ſmooth, 
that he could ſee perfectly well to write and read, and 
much more to take up any thing under the bell; and by 
the return of the air-barrels, he could ſend up orders, 
written with an iron-pen, on ſmall pieces of lead, direQ- 


By this means the doQtor | 


of confined air as one man does, viz. about a gallon per 
minute. 7 

The only inconvenience the doctor complained of, was 
that upon firſt going down they felt a ſmall pain in their 
ears, as if the end of a quill were forcibly thruſt into the 
hole of the ear. This may proceed from its being ſome 
time before the air can get from the mouth, through the 
{mall canal of the Euſtachian tube, which leads to the 
inner cavity of the ear; where, when it comes, it makes 
an equilibrium with the outward air, preffing on the tym- 
panum, and thus the pain, for a ſhort time, ceaſes; then 
deſcending lower, the pain of the ears returns, and ig 
again abated; and ſo on till you come down to the bot- 
tom, where the air is of the fame denſity continually, 

One of thoſe divers, in order to prevent the pain, put 
a piece of chewed paper in his ears, which, as the bell de. 
ſcended, was ſo _ preſſed into the cavities, that i 
was with great difficulty the ſurgeon could extract 10 
Thus a bottle, with only common air in it, and corked 
down tight, if it be let down to a conſiderable depth of 
water, will be found, upon drawing it up again, to have 
= _ forced in by the preſſure of the water at that 

pth. | 

This bell was ſo far improved by the doctor, that he 
could detach one of his divers to the diſtance” of eighty 
or an hundred — from it, by a contrivance of a cap 
or head piece, ſomewhat like an inverted hand-baſket, as 
at F, with a glaſs in the fore-part, for him to ſee his 
way through ; this cap was of lead, and made to fit 
quite cloſe about his ſhoulders; in the top of it was fixed 
a flexible pipe communicating with the bell, and by which 
he had air, when he wanted, by turning the ſtop-cock 
near his head-piece. © There was alſo another cock at 
the end in the bell, to prevent any accident happening 
from the perſon without. 

This perſon was always well cloathed with thick 
flannels, which were warmed upon him, before he left 
the bell, and would not ſuffer the cold water to penetrate 
to hurt him; his cap contained air enough to ſerve him 
a minute or two; then by raiſing himſelt above the bell, 
and turning the cock F, he could repleniſh it with air. 
This pipe he coiled round his arm, which ſerved him as 
a clue to find his way to the bell again, | 
This diving-bell received its laf improvement from 
Mr. Martin T riewald, F. R. S. captain of mechanics and 
military architecture to his Swediſh majeſty ; the manner 
and form whereof is ſhewn in fig. 4. which is a figure 
of his own drawing. A, B, is the bell, which, as appears 
by the ſcale of feet under it, is much leſs than Dr. 

alley's, and therefore will come cheaper. It is ſunk 
with leaden weights D, D, appended at the bottom ; the 
ſubſtance of the bell is copper, and tinned within all over ; 
and as in the rivers and coaſts of the Baltic fea, the water 
is very clear, ſo he has illuminated the bell with three 
ſtrong convex lenſes G, G, G, with copper lids H, H, H, 
to defend them. : | 3 

The iron- ring, or plate E, ſerves the diver to ſtand 
upon, when he is at work; and is ſuſpended at ſuch a 
diſtance from the bottom of the bell, that when the diver 
ſtands upright, his head is juſt above the water in the 
bell; and it is much better there than higher up in the 
bell, becauſe the air is colder, and conſequently more 
freſh and fit for reſpiration near the ſurface of the water, 
than towards the top of the bell. | | 
But when there is occaſion for the diver to be wholly 
in the bell, and his head of courſe in the upper-part, Mr. 
Triewald has contrived, that even there, when he bas 
breathed the hot air as long as he well can, by means of a 
ſpiral copper- tube 6, c, placed cloſe to the infide of the 
bell, he may then draw the cooler and freſher air from 
the lowermoſt parts; to which end, a flexible leather 
tube, about two feet long, is fixed to the upper · end of 
the tube at ö, to the other end of which is a turned 
ivory mouth- piece, for the diver to hold in his mouth 


ing how they were to be moved from place to place. 
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do in any poſture of ſtanding, ſitting, bowing his body, "EF 


D1ivinG-BLADDER, a term uſed by Borelli for a ma- 
chine which he contrived for diving under water to 
great depths, with great facility, and prefers to the com- 


mon diving-bell. The veſica, or bladder, as it is uſually | 


called, is to be of braſs or copper, and about two feet in 
diameter. This is to contain the diver's head, and is to 
be fixed to a goat's ſkin habit, exactly fitted to the ſhape 
of the body of the perſon. Within this veſica there are 
pipes, by means of which a circulation of air is contriv- 
ed; and the perſon carries an air-pump by his ſide, by 
means of which he may make himſelf heavier or lighter, 
as the fiſhes do by contracting or dilating their air-blad- 
der: by this means the objections all other diving ma- 
chines are liable to, are obviated, and particularly that of 
the air; the moiſture by which it is clogged in reſpira- 
tion, and by which it is rendered unfit for the fame uſe 
again, being here taken from it by its circulation through 
the pipes, to the ſides of which it adheres, and leaves the 
air as free as before. Borelli Opera Poſthuma. ' 

DIVISIBILITY, in philoſophy, that diſpoſition of a 
body, whereby it is conceived to have parts, into which it 
may actually or mentally be divided. 

That body is extended is ſelf-evident, it being impoſſi - 
ble to conceive any body which has not length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, that is, extenſion. 

It is no leſs evident, that body is diviſible ; for, ſince 
no two particles of matter can exiſt in the ſame place, it 
follows that they are diſtin from each other, which is 
all that is meant by being diviſible. 

In this ſenſe the leaſt conceivable particle muſt ſtill be 
diviſible, ſince it will conſiſt of parts, which will be really 
diſtin. To illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance : let 
the leaſt imaginable piece of matter be conceived Iying 
on a plane ſmooth ſurface, it is evident the ſurface will 
not touch it every where; thoſe parts therefore, which it 


does not touch, may be ſuppoſed ſeparable from the | h 


other, and ſo on as far as we pleaſe; and this is all that 
is meant, when we ſay matter is infinitely diviſible. 

This propoſition is demonſtrated geometrically thus : 
Supp the line AD (pl. LIV. fe. 5.) perpendicular to BF, 
and another at G H, at a ſmall diſtance from it, alſo per- 
pendicular to the ſame line; from the centers C, C, C, &c. 
deſcribe circles cutting the line & H in the points e, e, e, 
&c. Now the greater the radius A C is, the leſs is the 
part eH : but the radius may be augmented in infinitum. 
So long therefore the part e H may be divided into til] 
leſs 1 z conſequently it may be divided in infinitum. 

E. D. | 
w_— far matter may aQually be divided, may in ſome 
manner be conceived from hence, that a piece of wire, 
gilt with ſo ſmall a quantity as eight grains of gold, may 
be drawn out to a length of 13000 feet, the whole ſurface 
of it ſtill remaining covered with gold. 

We have a ſurpriſing inſtance of the minuteneſs of 
ſome parts of matter, from the nature of light and viſion. 
Let a candle be lighted and placed in an open plain, it 
will then be viſible two miles round; 'confequent]y, was 
it placed two miles above the ſurface of the earth, it 
would fill with luminous particles a ſphere, whoſe diame- 
ter was four miles, and that before it had loſt any ſenſible 
part of its weight. 

A quantity of vitriol, being diſſolved and mixed with 
2 times as much water, will tinge the whole; con- 

equently the vitriol will be divided into as many parts 
as there are viſible portions of matter in that quantity of 
water. | 

Dr. Keil hath computed the magnirude of a particle of 


aſſa- fœtida to be 55555565825 5555558 58 parts of a Cubic 
inch. 


He has like wiſe ſhewn that one of thoſe globules of blood, 
which circulate in the veins of ſome very ſmall creatures, 


doth not exceed the 18ND 58888888 UU UU 
parts of a cubic inch. 

Once more, he hath alſo demonſtrated that one grain 
of ſand will contain 125000000000000C00000000000 of 
the aforeſaid blood-globules ; that is, 10256 times more 
— the higheſt mountain upon earth contains grains of 
ſand. ö * 
DIVISION, in general, is the ſeparating a thing into 
two or more parts. 

48 


| quotient will be 208 f. And 


Divr5ton, in arithmetic; is the finding ſuch a number 
or quantity, from two given numbers or quantities, that 


it ſhall bear the fare proportion to one of the given 
quantities or numbers, as unity does to the other. | 


Diviſion of numbers is only a compendious ſub- 
traction; that is, it ſpeedily diſcovers how often one num 
ber is contained in another ; and to perform this, two 
numbers are required to be given. 1 5 


Diviſion is performed in numbers, by ſeekin how 


as often ſubtraCting, and writing ſo many units in the 
quotient; and by repeating that operation upon occaſion, 
as often as the diviſor can be ſubtracted. | 
Thus, to divide 63 by 7, ſeek how mary times 7 is 

contained in 63, and there will come out preciſely * for 
the quotient; and conſequently 5} is equal to 9. More- 
over, to divide 371 by 7, 2 the diviſor 7, and be- 
ginning at the firſt figures of the dividend, coming as near 
them as poſſible, ſay, how many times 7 is contained in 

7, and you will find 5; then writing 5 in the quotient, 
ubtract 5x7, or 35 from 37, and there will 
remain 2, to which ſet the laſt figure of the 7) 371(53 
dividend, viz. 1, and then 21 will be the re- 33. 
maining part of the dividend for the next ope- 21 
ration; ſay therefore as before, how many 21 
times 7 is contained in 21, and the anſwer TS 
will be 3; wherefore writing 3 in the quotient, N 
take 3X7, or 21, from 21, and there will remain o. 
Whence it is manifeſt, that 53 is preciſely the number 
that ariſes from the diviſion of 371 b {4 

And thus to divide 4798 by 233 fi beginning with 

the initial figures 47, ſay, how many times is 23 contain- 
ed in 47, anſwer 2; wherefore write 2 in the quotient, 
and from 47 ſubtract 4 x 23, or 46, and there will remain 
I, to which join the next number of the dividend, viz. q, 
and you will have 19 to work upon next. Say, therefore, 

ow many times is 23 contained in 19, anſwer 0; where- 
fore write © in the quotient; and from 19 ſubtract o x 23, 
or o, and there remains 19, to which join the laſt num- 
ber 8, and you will have 198 to work upon next; where- 
fore in the laſt place ſay, how many times is 23 contain- 


of each, 2 and 19, by taking notice how many times 2 is 
contained in — I anſwer 8; wherefore write 8 in the 
quotient, and from 198 ſubtract 8 x 23, or 184, and there 
will remain 14 to be ſarther 

divided by 23; and ſo the 23) 4798 (208, 6086, &c. 
if this fraction is to be avoided, 19 

you muſt continue the diviſion oo 

in decimal fractions, by add- 10 
ing always a cypher to the re- 8. 
2 number. Thus to the 


remainder 14 add o, and it be- ** 

comes 140: then ſay, how 2 

many times 23 in 140, anſwer at 

6; write therefore 6 in the 00” 

quotient and from 140 ſub- 200 - 
tract 6x 23, or 138, and there 184 


will remain 2; to which ſet a 
cypher (or o) as before; and | 
thus the work being continued at pleaſure, there will a 
* ariſe this quotient, viz. 208, 6686. 

fter the ſame manner the decimal fraction 3.52 18 is 
divided by the decimal fraction H 


160 


0.07639, &c, Where note, that 3227 

there muſt be ſo many figures 2948 
cut off in the quotient, for de- 2766 
cimals, as there are more in the 


laſt dividend than in the diviſor; 7 ＋ 7 
as in this example, 5, becauſe — 
there are 6 in the laſt dividend, 4370 


| 0.004370, and 1 in the diviſor 46. 1. 


In algebraic terms diviſion is performed by the reſolu- 
tion of what is compounded by multiplication. Thus, 
a b divided by a gives for the quotient b; 6 ab divided by 
22 gives 3b; and divided by — 2a gives — 3b; —6ab 
divided by 2a gives — 3b; and divided by — 24 gives 
35, 16 4b 4, divided by 2ac gives B bee; — By a? x* di- 


| vided By = 12 a4 xx gives Jaxx. Likewiſe FF divided 
| 7D by 


many times the diviſor is contained in the dividend, and 


ed in 198, (which may be gueſſed at from the firſt figures 


46.1, and there comes out 40-1) 35218 (0.07639 
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by 3 gives 31 — divided by - gives =; 


1 
divided by — gives — 2, 5 divided by 3 gives + ; 


30 a* 2 


LY 


and reciprocally ? divided by + gives +, or 3; 7 


divided by 2 a gives —=; and reciprocally divided by 


154 


gives 24. Likewiſe V5 divided by V3 gives 

V5 Vabcd'divided by Vc I) gives Vab. Vdc 
Wai... 

by vV ac gives V, or a. — — divided by 


o a ee 


2 gives we. . And ſo a + by ax'di- 


lo ee 7 4 


vided by a+b gives Va x; and reciprocally divided by 
a ö E I . 
vV * gives a+ b. And = Va x divided by 557 Iz Sives 


ax 
a Vas, or divided by a gives =; Va , or A and 
reciprocally divided by You gives a, But in diviſions of 


this ſort you are to take care, that the quantities divided 
by one another be of the ſame kind, viz. that numbers 


be divided by numbers, and ſpecies by ſpecies, radical | 


quantities by radical quantities, numerators of fractions 
by numerators, and denominators by denominators ; alſo 
in numerators, denominators, and radical quantities, the 
quantities of each kind muſt be divided by homogeneous 
Ones, or quantities of the ſame kind. 

Now if the quantities to be divided cannot be thus re- 
ſolved by the diviſor propoſed, it is ſufficient, when both 
the quantities are integers, to write the diviſor under- 


neath, with a line between them. Thus to divide 4 by 


c, write = : and to divide a +6 Vox by a, write 
ab vcr or = vc x. And ſowWaa+at! Xx Vaa—2xsy 
a 


— a a4 ＋4 ya x—2 xx] 
divided by 4—6 MVaa—<cx| —— — 4 


a—b G4 —XXx 


And 12 4/5, divided by 4 V7 gives 3 V3: | 

But when theſe quantities are fractions, multiply the 
numerator of the dividend into the denominator of the 
diviſor, and the denominator into the numerator, and 
the firſt product will be the numerator, and the latter the 


denominator of the quotient. 


Thus to divide z by - write 225 that is, multiply a 


by d, and by c. In like manner 7 by 3 gives 42, and | 


Va divided by = gives eg ax, and divided 


A= 15 x 
SEL CODEN of — After the ſame 
* 24 divided b r by O) gives 2. And c (or 
manner, I divided by c (or by =) gives — 
©) divided by I gives 55 Alſo = Vc x" divided by e 
gives 2 Tz) And aFo Ver divided by © gives 
ac 


Here And 2 / divided by 3 J gives 4 


— 1 
of == and divided by 3 7 <= gives 3 J = 7. N 


5 7 ; 
divided by Z V gives or by and ſo in others. 


A quantity compounded of ſeveral terms is divided by 
dividing each of its terms by the diviſor. Thus aa+ 


$3 ax—xx divided by a gives a+ 3x——=, But when the 


diviſor conſiſts alſo of ſeveral terms, the diviſion is per- 
formed as in numbers. Thus, to divide a* + 2 aac—aab 
- 3abec+bbc by a—b, ſay, how many times is 4 con- 
tained in a., viz. the firſt term of the diviſor in the firſt 
term of the dividend; anſwer aa. Wherefore write a a 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted a—b multiplied 
into aa, or a*—a* & from the dividend, there will remain 
24-34 bebe yet to be divided: then ſay again, 
how many times @ in 24a, anſwet 2@c: wherefore 
"write alſo 2ac in the quotient, and having ſubtracted 
@—& into 2ac, of 24ac—2abc from the aforeſaid re- 
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mainder, there will yet remain —aabbc+b:: 
ſay again, how many times @ in — 4 be, anſwer —þ; and 
then write — bc in the quotient; and having, in the laſt 
place, ſubtracted +a—b into —bc, viz. —abc4+bbc fr 
the laſt remainder, there will remain nothing; which 
ſhews that the diviſion is at an end, and the G | 
coming out aa+2 ac—bc. | *. 
But that cheſe operations may be duly reduced to the 
form which we uſe in the diviſion of numbers, the tex 
both of the dividend and the divifor muſt be diſpoſed in 
order, according to the dimenſions of that letter Which 
is judged moſt proper for the operation; ſo that thoſe 
terms may ſtand firſt, in which that letter is of moſt di- 
menſions, and thoſe in the ſecond place whoſe dimenſions 
are next higheſt, and ſo on to thoſe wherein that letter ig 
not at all involved, or into which it fs not at all multi. 
plied, which ought to ſtand in the laſt place. Thus in 
the example we juſt now brought, if the terms are dif. 
poſed according to the dimenſions of the letter a, the 
following diagram will ſhew the form of the work, viz. 
a—b) 4 T 240 —3abc+bbe (aa+2ac—be 


2 — aab 
a* —aab 
O-þ 2aac—Jabec. 
2a4ac—2abc 
o —abc+bbe 
— abc+bbc 
O O 


Where may be ſeen, that the term @?, or a of 
dimenſions, ſtands in the firſt place of the 2 


the terms 2 in which a is of two dimenſions, ſtand 


in the ſecond place, and ſo on. The dividend might alſo 
have been writ thus: 1 | 


ot 4 aa—3bca+bbc 
Where the terms that ſtand in the ſecond place are united 
by collecting together the factors of the letter, according 
to which the order is made. And thus, if the terms were 
to be diſpoſed according to the dimenſions of the letter i, 
the buſineſs muſt be performed as in the following dia- 
gram, the explication whereof we ſhall here ſubjoin. 


— 


—3ac, +@* + 2ac 
—b+a) 6322 4-8 Et, a a 


ebb —achb 


— 


o —2ac, a 
— 4 +2aac 
— 2 ac, + 2aac 
—aa +4" 
O O 


—cb: wherefore, having writ - h in the quotient, ſubs 


tract + a—bX —cb, or bbc—abc, and there will remain 
5. To this remainder add, if 


you pleaſe, the quantities that ſtand in the laſt place, viz. 
1 444 and ſay again, how many times is —b contained 


n MATH anſwer, : oe; Theſe therefore being writ 


in the ſecond place 


in the quotient, ſubtrat —b+ a, multiplied by 1 2** or 


+ aa 
1 * and there will remain nothing. Whence 


coming out —cb-+2ac+84a, as before. . 


complex idea, by enumerating the ſimple ideas of which 


whereas diviſion is employed wholly about ideas. 
When the parts of an idea are divided, in order to à 


clearer explication of the whole, this is called a ſub- 


diviſion : thus, a year is divided into twelve months, a 
month is ſubdivided into weeks, weeks into days, days 
into hours, and ſo on. 

The rules for a good diviſion are theſe, that the mem- 
bers entirely exhauſt the whole; that they be oppoſite g 
that ſubdiviſions be not too numerous ; that the whole 

be 


wherefors 


Say, how many times is —b contained in cb, anſwer 


it is manifeſt, that the diviſion is at an end, the quotient 
Divis1oN, among logicians, is the explication of a. 


it is compoſed ; in which ſenle it is nearly allied to defi- 
nition, only that this Jaſt regards names and things, 


. _ Þdfi.oOto o oto@ni£c.co@n_. cnc... — —_ "> 


be firſt divided into its larger parts, and theſe into the | 


more remote an minute parts. af, 
Division, in muſic, the dividing the interval of an 


o dave into a number of leſs intervals. See OcTave. 

Division of a Battalion, are the ſeveral parcels into 
which a battalion is divided in marching. he licute- 
nants and enſigns march before the diviſions, 

Division, in a naval armament, is a certain number 
of ſhips in a fleet or ſquadron, GE by a particu- 
lar flag. or pendant, and commanded by a particular 
officer. | 
When a fleet conſiſts of ſixty ſail of the line, (i. e. 
ſhips of or above 60 guns) the admiral divides it into 
three ſquadrons, each of which has its diviſions, and three 
general officers, viz. admiral, vice-admiral; and rear- ad- 
mital. Each ſquadron has its proper colours, and each 
diviſion its proper maſt ; for example, the white flag is 
proper for the firſt ſquadron of France ; the white and 
blue for the ſecond; and the blue for the third. In 
England, the firſt admital of the fleet carries the union- 


flag at the main-top-maſt-head ; next the admiral of the 


white ; and then the admiral of the blue. The particular 
ſhips carry pendants of the fame colour of their ſqua- 
drons, at the maſts of their reſpective diviſions ; ſo that 
the laſt ſhip in the diviſion of the blue ſquadron, wears 
a blue pendant at the mizen-top-maſt-head. 

The general officers, or commanders of diviſions, 

place themſelves in the center of their diviſions. We 
muſt except the three commanding admirals, who, in a 
filing poſition, lead their reſpective ſquadrons. 
* DIVISOR, in arithmetic, the number that divides 
another, called the dividend ; or which ſhews into how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided. See the article 
Divistox. 

DIVORCE, a breach or diſſolution of the bond of 
marriage. See MARRIAGE. 

DIURESIS, in medicine, an excretion of urine : 
whence, 

 DIURETICS, in pharmacy, ſuch ſimples as increaſe 
the diſcharge of urine ; or which are ſuppoſed to have a 
wer of. removing obſtructions in the urinary paſſages. 
iuretics muſt increaſe the liquor to be ſecreted in the 
proper glandules, and are of the five following kinds : the 
firſt contains all relaxing and emollient decoctions, emul- 
ſions, &c. which do not ſtimulate, but only remove ob- 
ſtructions, by relaxing the veſſels. The ſecond compre- 
hends all thoſe which diſſolve and dilute the blood. The 
third contains three kinds of medicines: 1. All acids 
which ſtimulate the veſſels. 2. All ſaline bodies. 3. All 
fixed and volatile falts. The fourth takes in all that pre- 
ſerve a moderate heat of the body, without ſweat. he 
fifth claſs contains thoſe whoſe effects diſcover themſelves 
about the kidneys and bladder; alſo all acrid and ſolvent 
diuretics, | ge 

DIURNAL, in aſtronomy, ſomething relating to the 
day, in oppolition to nocturnal, which regards the 
night. | | 

IURNAL ARCH, the arch or number of degrees that 
= ſun, moon, or ſtars, deſcribe between their riſing and 
tting. 
| Biba CiRCLE. See CIRCLE, 

Druxx Al. Motion of a Planet, is ſo many degrees and 
minutes as any planet moves in twenty-four hours. Hence 
the motion of the earth abogt its axis, is called its diurnal 
motion. See EARTH. | 

DivurNAL is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs to 
the nyct-hemeron, or natural day of twenty-four hours, 
in oppoſition to annual, menftrual, &c. The diurnal 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, ariſe from the motion 
of the earth round its axis. 

DIZZINESS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the head, 
called by phyſicians vertigo. See VERTIGO. 

O, in-muſic, a note of the [talian ſcale correſpond- 

ing to ut of the common gamut. See GAMUT. 
_ DOCIMASIA, in Greek antiquity, a probation of 
the magiſtrates and petſons employed in public buſineſs 
at Athens, It was performed publicly in the forum, 
where they were obliged to give an account of themſelves 
and their paſt life before certain judges. _ 

. DOCK, Lapathum, in botany and medicine. See the 
article LAPATHUM. | 
| 2 


the center of the dodeca 


Dock, or Dock xa, in law, an expedient for cutting 
off an eſtate-tail in lands or tenements, that the owner 
may be enabled to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. | 

Dock, in the manege, called by the French trouſſe- 
queue, is a large caſe of leather, as long as the dock 
a horſe's tail, which covers the tails of leaping horſes. 

Dock, in maritime affairs, a ſort of broad deep trench 
built by the fide of a harbour, or on the banks of a river, 
commodiouſly fitted either for building ſhips, or receiv- 
ing them to be repaired or cleaned ih the bottom. | 

heſe ſort of docks have generally ſtrong flood-gates 
to prevent the flux of the tide from entering the dock 
while the ſhip is under repair. Funds 

There are likewiſe other ſort of docks, called wet docks, 
where a ſhip can only be cleaned during the time of the 
ebb-tide, or in the interval between the time which the 
tide left het dry on the ground, and the time it returns 
to her. Theſe ſort of docks have no flood-gates. 

DOCEET, a little bill tied to wates or goods, di- 
rected to the perſon or place they are to be ſent to. 

DockeT, or Doccer, in law, ſignifies a brief iii 
writing, made on a ſmall piece of paper, or parchment, 
containing the purport and effect of a large writing. 

DocKkins a Ship, receiving het into the dock, cleanin 
the bottom with burning faggots, and daubing it over 
with a maſs of tallow, ſulphur, and other ingredients, to 
make it ſmooth, that it may the more ſwiftly glide through 
the water. 

Dock-Y arDs, magazines containing all ſorts of naval 
ſtores; the principal ones in England, are thoſe at 
Chatham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Deptford, 
and Sheerneſs. In time of peace ſhips of war are laid 
up in. theſe places, where ſuch as want repairing are 
taken into the docks, examined, and rtfitted for ſervice. 

Theſe yards are generally ſupplied from the northern 
crowns, with hemp, pitch, tar, roſin, and ſeveral other 
ſpecies : but as for maſts, particularly thoſe of the largeſt 
ſize, they are generally brought from New England. 

How much it imports the good of the public, to kee 
thoſe magazines conſtantly repleniſhed, every one is ab 
to judge: and it were much to be wiſhed the improvin 
the fore-mentioned commodities in our Britiſh plantations 
might meet with all poſſible encouragernent, leſt one ti 
or other it may prove difficult to get them elſewhere. 1 
is reaſonable to think ſuch an undertaking will put the 
nation to conſiderable charge before it be brought to per- 
fection; but when it can, many are the advantages that 
will ariſe from it. | | 

DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees 
of a faculty, and is impowered to teach or practiſe the 
ſame: thus we ſay, doctor in divinity, doctor in phyfic, 
doctor of laws. | 

Doctor 7 the Church, a title given to certain of the 
fathers, whoſe doctrines have been moſt generally receiv- 
ed: of theſe are uſually reckoned four in the Greek 
church, viz. St. Athanalius, St. Baſil, St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom: and three in the Lawn 
church, namely, St. Jerom, St. Auguſtine, and Gregory 
the Great. 1 1 

DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written monument pro- 
duced in proof of any thing aſletted. | | 

DODDER, the Engliſh name of a plant, called by 
authors cuſcuta. See the article CuscUuTA. _ 

DODECAGON, in geometry, a regular polygon, 


| conſiſting of twelve equal ſides and angles. 


Dobtcacon, in fottification, is a place ſurrounded by 
twelve baſtions. | 

DODECAHEDRON is one of the platonic bodies, 
or five regulat ſolids, and is contained under twelve equal 
and regular pentagons. 

The ſolidity of a dodecahedron is found by multiplying 
the area of one of the pentagonal faces of it by 12 ; and 
then this latter product by + of the diſtance of tlie face from 
ron, which is the ſame as the 
center of the circumſcribing ſphere. _ | 


The ſide of a dodecahedron inſcribed in a ſphere; ls 


the greater part of the fide of a cube inſcribed in that 
ſphere, cut into extreme and mean proportion. | 
If the diameter of the ſphere be 1.0000, the fide of a 
dodecahedron inſcribed in it will be. 35682 nearly. 


All dodecahedrons ate ſimilar, and are to one another 


DOG 


| as the cubes of the ſides ; and their ſurfaces are alſo ſi- | 


milar, and therefore they are as the ſquares of their ſides 3 
whence, as .509282 is to 10.51462, fo is the ſquare of 
the ſide of any dodecahedron to the ſuperficies thereof, 
and as .3637 is to 2.78516, ſo is the cube of the fide of 
any dodecahedron to the ſolidity of it. 

DODECANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botahy, 
a claſs of plants, the eleventh in order, comprehending all 
thoſe with hermaphrodite flowers, and only twelve ſta- 
mina in each: ſuch are agrimony, aſarum, rhizo- 
phora, &c. | 

DODECATEMORY, an appellation given to the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, becauſe each of them contains 
a twelſth part of the whole, See SIGN. 

DODECUPLA Di Croms, in the Italian muſic, a 
name given to the triple , in four of which twelve 
notes are required, inſtead of four in common time. 

DopecuyeLa DI Semi CRome, is our triple 43, 
wherein there are twelve notes inſtead of ſixteen, in a bar 
of duple time. 

DODONIAN, Dodonæus, in antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, becauſe he was worſhipped in a temple 
built in the foreſt of Dodona, where was the moſt fa- 
mous, and it is ſaid the moſt ancient oracle of all 
Greece. 

DODRANS, in antiquity, three fourths of the as. 
See the article As. 

DOG, Canis, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds. See 
the article Canis. 

Bite of a mad Dos, in medicine. See the article Hy- 
DROPHOBIA. 

Dos, Canis, in aſtronomy, See CAnis. 

Doc's Bane, in botany, a genus of plants, the co- 
rolla of which conſiſts of a campanulated, roundiſh, 
ſingle petal, lightly divided into fire ſegments, which 
are revolute : there is no other nectarium; the fruit is 
compoſed of oblong, acuminated follicles, each formed 
of two valves, and containing one cell ; the ſeeds are 
numerous, very ſmall, and coronated with long down, 

DoG-Bterry- TREE, a name ſometimes uſed for the 
cornel-tree, See Cornus. 

Dosc-Darvs, the ſame with thoſe called canicular. See 
CANICULAR. | 

Dos-Draw, a term in the foreſt-law, uſed when a 
' man is found drawing after a deer, by the ſcent of a hound 
which he leads in his hand. 

Dog's FENNEL, in botany, a name by which the co- 
tula is ſometimes called. See COTULA. } 

Dos-FLy, a kind of fly, ſo called from its being par- 
ticularly troubleſome to dogs: it is not unlike that ſpe- 
cies which infeſts cattle. 1 

Dog's Grass. See the article GRASS. 

Doc's Mercury, in botany, the name of a ſpecies 
of mercury. See MERCURY. 4 

Doc's Ros, a name ſometimes given to the common 
jars or hip-buſh, a ſpecies of wild roſe, See the article 

OSE. 

DoG's SToNEs, a ſpecies of orchis, whence the ſalop 
is made, ſaid to be a great provocative to venery. _ 

Doc's Tait, in botany, the ſame with the cynoſurus. 
See CYNOSURUS. | | 

Doc's Tox duk, a plant called by botaniſts cynogloſ- 
ſum, See the article CYNOGLOSSUM- | dd 

Doc's Tooru, Dens Canis, a plant called by Lin- 
nzus, erythronium. See the article ERYTHRONIUM. 

Doc's TooTH SHELL, the ſame with the dentalium. 
See DENTALIUM. | 45 

Dod-Woop, the ſame with the dog- berry- tree, 
above. | | | 

DoG-Woop of Jamaica, the robina of botanical wri- 
ters. See RokINA. 

Doc-Woop of Virginia, a ſpecies of bay tree. See 
the article LauRus. 

DOGADO, a dutchy of Italy, of which Venice is the 
capital. See .V ENICE. 

DOGE, the-chief magiſtrate in the republic of Venice 
and Genoa, ; 1 _ 

This dignity is elective in both places: at Venice-it 
continues for life, at Genoa it is only for two years. His 
title is ſerenity ; he is chief of the council, and mouth of 
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DOGGER, in naval affairs, a Dutch bing velll af 
the northern or German ocean : they are moſt common. 
ly ufed in the herring-fiſhery, and are navigated with 
two maſts, viz. a main-maſt, and a ſmall mizen- mall. ? 
DOGGERS, in the alum-wotks, a poor kind of 
5608 Ns * IP 
f enote iron machines for burning wood on: 
alſo hooks fixed in large timbers for drawing them wi? 
horſes. OPT!” e A» 
| DOGMA, a principle, maxim, tenet, or ſettled op; 
nion, particularly with regard to matters of faith and 2 
loſophy. | 
DOGMATICAL, ſomething belonging to a doQine 
or opinion. A dogmatical philoſopher is one who aſſerts 
things poſitively ; in oppoſition to a ſceptic, who doubts 
of every thing. | 
| DOGMATISTS, Dogmatici, a ſe& of ancient phyſi. 
cians, of which Hippocrates was the firſt author, 
are alſo called Igici, logicians, from their uſing the 
rules of logie in ſubjects of their profeſſion. They laid 
down definitions and diviſions, reducing diſeaſes to cer: 
tain genera, and thoſe genera to ſpecies, and furniſhi 
remedies for them all; ſuppoſing principles, drawing con- 
cluſions, and applying thoſe principles and coneluſions to 
particular diſeaſes under conſideration ; in which ſenſe 
the dogmatiſts ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from empirics 
and methodiſts, They reject all medicinal virtues that 
they think not reducible to manifeſt qualities: but Galen 
hath long ago obſerved of ſuch men, that they muſt either 
deny plain matter of fact, or aſſign but very poor rea- 
ſons and cauſes of many effects they pretend to explain. 
DOLE, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignified a part, of 
portion, moſt commonly of a meadow, where ſeveral per- 
ſons have ſhares. It alſo ſtill fignifies a diſtribution ot 
dealing of alms, or a liberal gift made by a great man to 
the people. * 
Dor x, in the law of Scotland, is uſed for malevolent 
intention. | 
DOLG-BOTE, in our old writers, implies a recom+ 
pence for a fcar or wound. | 
DOLIUM, ia natural hiſtory, the name of a ſimple 
ſhell, without any hinge, formed of one continuous piece, 
which makes a body of a figure approaching to round, 
diſtended, and, as it were, inflated. 


Some of theſe have the mouth dentated ; others 


| ſmooth ; in ſome the clavicle is moderately long, though 


in moſt it is depreſſed ; and the columella is in ſome ſpe- 
cies ſmooth, in others wrinkled : theſe ſhells are found 
on the ſhores of many parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and are 
alſo frequently brought from America. _ 

DOLLAR, a filver coin current in Spain, ſeveral 
parts of Germany, and Holland. There are various ſpe- 
cies of dollars, as the rix-dollar, the ſemi-dollar, the 


| quarter-dollar, &c. for each of which ſee the article Ex- 


CHANGE. 


DOLPHIN, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the 
delphinus, with an oblong rounded body, and a long 
acute roſtrum. It is conſiderably longer than the porpus; 
the opening of the mouth is vaſtly wide, reaching. on 
each fide to the breaſt; and the fiſtula, or aperture for 
diſcharging the water, is in the middle of its head. 
DoLeHin, Delphinus, in aſtronomy. See DRITHI“ 
NUS. 

Dorenins of the Mafl, in naval affairs, a fort of flat 


| wreath of platted cordage, to be faſtened n 


round the maſt as a ſupport to the puddening: the 
of it is to prevent the yards of the main or fore- ſail from 
fliding down on the maſt, when the ropes which held 


them up may have been ſhot away during the time of an 


engagement. See the article PuDpDENING, . 

OME, in architecture, a ſpherical roof, or a roof of 
a ſpherical form, raiſed over the middle of a building, as 
a church, hall, pavilion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, &c. by way 
of crowning. 

Domes have commonly columns ranged around their 
outſides, both for the ſake of ornament and ſupport to the 
work. | | 
DOMESDAY, or Dooms-Dav-Book, a very an- 
cient record-made in the time of William the Conqueror, 
which now remains in the exchequer, and conſiſts of two 


the republic, 
& I 


volumes, a greater and a leſs; the greater contains 2 


ſurvey 


ſurvey of all the lands in moſt of the counties in England, 
and the leſs comprehends ſome counties that were not 
then ſurveyed. The book of domeſday was begun by 
five juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in each county, in 
the year 1081, and finiſhed in 1086. It was of that au- 
thority, that the Conqueror himſelf ſubmitted, in ſome 
caſes wherein he was concerned, to be determined by it. 
Camden calls this book the tax-book of king William; 
and it was farther called Magna Rolla. "oY 

There is likewiſe a third book of domeſday, made by! 


command of the Conqueror; and alſo a fourth, being an 


abridgment of the other books. e 
Domes-Men, judges or perſons appointed to deter- 
mine ſuits and controverſies between parties. See DAx's 
Man. . | 
DOMESTIC, any man who acts under another, 
ſerving to compole his family, in which he lives, or is 
ſuppoſed to live, as a chaplain, ſecretary, &c. Some- 
times domeſtic is applied to the wife ad children, but 
very ſeldom to ſervants, ſuch as footmen, porters, &c. _ 
Douniric NAVIGATION, coaſting, or failing alon 
the ſhore, in which the lead and compaſs are the chie 
inſtruments. $420k rk 
DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth order of 
angels, or bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy, teckoning from 
the ſeraphin. Ct gps 
DOMINI, or Axxo Domini. See the article 
ANNO. | 5. . 
 DOMINICAL LETTER, in chronology, properly 
called Sunday-Letter, one of the ſeven letters of the al- 
phabet ABCDEFG, uſed in almanacs, ephemerides, 
&c. to denote the Sundays throughout the year. 
The word is formed from the Latin, Dominica, or Po- 
minicus dies, Lord's day, Sunday, _ 3 | 
The dominical letters were introduced into the calen- 
dar by the primitive Chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal 
letters in the Roman calendar. val Ya 
The firſt of theſe letters, which is A, is placed againſt 
the 1ſt of January; the ſecond, B, againſt the 2d of Ja- 
nuary ; and ſo on to the ſeventh, G, which is placed 
againſt the 7th of January; after which the letter A is 
aced againſt the 8th, &c. to the end of the year, Hence 
1t follows, that whatever letter happens to be placed 
againſt any day of any week, the ſame letter will point 
out that day throughout the year. Thus, if the firſt of 
January, againſt which the letter A is placed, happen to 
be a Monday, then will G be the Sunday-letter, and all 
the days in the calendar which have G put to them will 


«| 


AG, F,E,D, CB, A. d, . ED, C. B. A, GE, ·. P. c, 
BA. Now as theſe letters proceed in the regular order; 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, &c: it follows, that if the 
number of any propoſed year be ittereaſed by that of the 
Leap-years contained therein, the order of the letters ac- 
cording to the firſt ſeries_willagain be reſtored ; therefore, 
let any propoſed year of our Lord be Increaſed by its 
fourth part, (omitting fractions) and then the 1, 8, 15; 
22d; &c. — will, as before, Have the ſame dominica 

letter, and for the intermediate years, the remainder, after 
dividing by 7, will ſhe the order of the dominical letter 
according to that with which the computation firſt 


began. 

E. Julian account the dominical letter correſpond- 
ing to the reſpective years 1, 8, 15, &c. was aſſigned to 
the letter B; therefore, to find the Sunday letter for 
any given year agreeable to that method of computation, 
we muſt, after having encreaſed the number of the. year 
by its fourth part, add 4 to the ſum before we divide 2 
＋ becauſe, as there muſt remain 1 after having divid 

y 7, in order to have the fame-dominical letter as in the 
years 1,8, 15, &c. and B being in the fifth place from G; 
(the radical Julian letter) reckoning towards A, it muſt 
certainly follow, that the dominical letter will, by thefe 
means, be removed four places farther from where it 
would otherwiſe have been. | 

Hence this rule for finding the Julian dominical letter! 

Add to the year its fourth part and 4, and divide that 
ſum by 7; if nothing remains, the dominical letter is G; 
but if there be any remainder, ſubtract it from 7, it leaves 
the index of the dominical letter required: reckoning for 
3, A; for 2, B; for 3, C, & . 

Thus, if it were required to find the dominical letter 
for the year 1765, it will de B. aas: 

For the given year is 1765 | b 

To. which add its fourth part 441 

And | 1 
ITbe ſum is — 2210 ue 
Which being divided by 7, the remainder will be 5, 
which taken —— 7 leaves 2, the index of the letter B. 
But by the reformation of the calendar under pope 
Gregory, the order of the dominical letters was inter- 
rupted in the Gregorian. year: for the year 1582, which 
at the beginning had G for its dominical letter, by re- 
trenching ten days after the fourth of October, came to 


* 


— — — — 


| have C for. its dominical letter; and by having but one 


dominical letter for the year 1700, therefore the domini- 
cal letter of the ancient Julian calendar is four places be- 
fore that of the Gregorian. W hence, to find the domi- 
nical letter according to the Gregorian yeat, we muſt 
divide the ſum of the number of the year and its fourth 
part by 7, and ſubtract the remainder from 7, which will 
give the index of the dominical letter as before. | 
But becauſe the years 1800, 1990, 2100, 2200, &c. 
according to the Gregorian calendar, are of 365 days, 
and conſequently have each but one dominical letter, 
which according to the Julian would have two ; therefore 
the courſe of the dominical letter$ will be changed, and 
conſequently this method of finding the dominical letter 
will only hold good until the end of the year 1799, - 

To find the dominical or Sunday letter, according | 
to the calendar, until the year 1799 incluſive, add 
to the year of our Lord its fourth part, omitting 
fractions, and alſo the number 1; divide the ſum 
by 7 3 and if there is no remainder, then A is the 
Sunday letter: but if any number remains, then 
the letter ſtanding againſt that number in the ſmall | 
annexed table, is the Sunday letter. 

For the next century, that is, from the year 1800, till 


be Sundays; and for the ſame reaſon the letter A will | 
point out all the Mondays throughout that year, Now | 
as a common year conſiſts of 365 days, or 52 weeks and 
one day over, it follows, that as the it, 8th, 15th, 22d, 
&c. day of the year have the ſame letter placed againſt it, 
the year will end on the ſame day of the week it com- 
menced upon : and therefore, if the Sunday-letter in any 
aſſigned year (Leap-year excepted) be G, for the next it 
will be F. „ for the next following E, &c. in a retrograde 
order, until the 8th year, (ſuppoſing no Leap- year to in- 
tervene) in which the dominical letter will be G again, 
and will thus proceed in a retrogreſſive manner, the 
Sunday: letter returning in the 15th, 22d, 29th, &c. 
years. Hence it is very evident, that whatever letter 
was the dominical for the year 1, the ſame would have 
returned in the years 8, 15, 22, 29, &c. until this time 
(ſetting aſide the interpolation of Leap- years, and the re- 
formation of the calendar). f 
Now as any term of the progreſſion 1, 8, 15, 22, &c. 
after the firſt, leſſened by unity, will exactly divide by 7, 
it follows, that if the propoſed year be divided by 7, the 
remainder will ſhew the order of the dominical letter for 


2 year: * in 1737, the CONN 1 rk <7 the year A add to the current year only its 
ame as in the I; and in 1740 It was eters | fourth part then divide b d proc 
diftant from it n wh, that is, if the domi- | 1.6 x4 ; Mee the, 
nical letter for the year 1, was B, in the year 1737 it was | Note, That in all Biſſextile, or Leap-years, the letter 
B alſo, but in 1740 it was F. 8 I | found as above will be the Sunday - letter from the inter- 
But becauſe every fourth year conſiſts of 366 days ; calated day excluſive, to the end of the year. . 
hence the above ſeries will be interrupted, and the order DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called in 
will not return till after vgs te 2 ones for ſuppoſe G | France Jacobins, and in England Black Fryafs, or 
the Sunday-letter for the firſt after Leap- year, then the preaching Fryars. This order, founded by St. Dominic 
order of the letters for twenty-eight years next following a native of Spain, was approved of by Innocent III. in 
will Rand thus; G, F, E, DC, B, A, G, FE, D, C, B, 1215, and confirmed by a my of Honorius III, in 1225. 
4 7 he 
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The deſign of their inſtitution was to preach the Goſpel, 
convert heretics, deſend the faith, and propagate Chriſ- 
tianity. They embraced the rule of St. Auguſtine, to 
which they added ſtatutes and conſtitutions which had 
formerly been obſerved either by the Carthuſians or Præ- 
monſtratenſes. The principal articles enjoined 2 
ſilence, abſtinence from fleſh at all times, wearing o 
woollen, rigorous poverty, and ſeveral other auſterities. 
This order has ſpread into all parts of the world. It has 
produced a great number of martyrs, confeſſors, and 
biſhops ; and they reckon, three popes, ſixty cardinals, 
one hundred and fifty archbiſhops, and eight hundred 
biſhops of their order, beſides the maſters of the ſacred 
palace, who have always been Dominicans. They are in- 
quiſitors in many places. 

The nuns or ſiſters of this order owe their foundation 
to St. Dominic himſelf, who built a monaſtery at Prou- 
illes, where poor maids might be brought up, and ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtence, The 
habit of theſe religious was a white robe, a tawney man- 
tle, and a black veil. Their founder obliged them to 
work at certain hours of the day, and particularly to ſpin 
yarn and flax to make their own linen. The nuns of this 
order have one hundred and thirty houſes in Italy, forty- 
five in France, fifty in Spain, fifteen in Portugal, forty in 
Germany, and many in Poland, Ruſſia, and other coun- 


tries. hey lie on ftraw beds, and never eat fleſh except 
in ſickneſs; but many monaſteries have mitigated this 
auſterit 


DOMINION, Dominium, in the civil law, ſignifies 
the power to uſe or diſpoſe of a thing as we pleaſe, 

DOMINUS, in the civil law, he who poſlefles any 
thing by right of purchaſe, gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, 
payment, contract, or ſentence. 

— in the feudal law, he who grants a part of 
his eſtate in fee to be enjoyed by another. 

DONATION, an act whereby a perſon transfers to 
another, either the property or the uſe of ſomething, as 
a free gift. In order to be valid, it ſuppoſes a capacity 
both in the donor and donee; and requires conſent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery; and by the French law, alſo re- 
giſtry. Civilians diſtinguiſh donation into pure and con- 
ditional. Donatio pura is when one gives a thing with 
an intention that it become immediately the property of 
the donee, never to revert to the donor; and this from 
no other motive than his generoſity. Donatio conditionalis 
is when one gives a thing with an intention that it be- 
come the property of the donee, upon performing ſome 
condition ſtipulated. 

DONATISTS, Chriſtian ſchifmatics in Africa, who 
took their name from their leader Donatus. A ſecret ha- 
tred againſt Cæcilian, elected biſhop of Carthage about 
the year 311, excited Donatus to form this ſect. He ac- 
cuſed Cæcilian of having delivered up the ſacred books to 
the pagans, and pretended that his election was void, and 
all his adherents heretics. He taught that baptiſm ad- 
miniſtered by heretics was null ; that every church but 
the African was become proſtituted; and that he was to 
be the reſtorer of religion. Some accuſe the Donatiſts of 
Arianiſm. Conſtantius and Honorius made laws for their 
baniſhment, and Theodoſius and Honorius condemned 
them to grievous multts. 

DONATIVE, a gratuity, or preſent, made to any 

rſon. 

N "DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall to give 
entrance and exit into and out of a building, or any 
apartment thereof. Fon 

It is laid down as a rule, that the doors of an houſe be 
as few in number, and as moderate in dimenſions as poſſi- 
ble ; as all openings are weakenings. 

Secondly, that they do not approach too near the an- 
gles of the walls, it being a very great ſoleciſm to weaken 
that part which ftrengthens all the reſt. | 

Thirdly, that the doors, if poſſible, be placed over one 
another, that void may be over void, and full over full, 
which circumſtance will greatly ſtrengthen the whole 
fabric, 3 | 

Fourthly, that if poſſible they may be oppoſite to each 
other,fin ſuch a manner, that one may fee, from one end 


graceful, but moſt convenient, in reſpect that it afford 
means of cooling the houſe in ſummer, by letting the aie 
through it, and by keeping out the wind in winter 
which way ſoever it ſit. | Wen 

Fifthly, it is not only ornamental, but very ſecure to 
turn arches over doors, which will diſcharge them ia 2 
great meaſure from the ſuperincumbent weight. 

The proportions of doors are adjuſted by thoſe of 3 
man. In large buildings, they muſt be 1 larger 
than in ſmaller ; but ſhould not be leſs than fix feet h. o 
in any to admit a man of a juſt ſtature etect: and as the 
breadth of a man, with his arms placed akembo, is 
1 ſubduple his height, the width ought never to be 
leſs than three feet. Some architects give us theſe di. 
menſions following ; in ſmall buildings, the breadth of 
the door four feet, or four and a half; in middling build. 
ings five, or fix; in large ones ſeven, or eight; in 
chambers of the firſt ſtory three and a half, three and 
three fourths, or four ; of the ſecond, four, or four and FI 
half; and of the third, five, or fix ; in churches ſeven or 
eight; in gates, nine, ten, or twelve: hence their height 
is eaſily determined, except for the gates of cities, which 
ſhould only be four-fifths of their breadth. 2 

DORADO, in ichthyology, the ſame with guaraca- 
pema. See GUARACAPEMA. G3 

DOREE, or Join Doxex, a fiſh, called by authors 
faber. See the article FAR Xx. 1 

DORIC, in general, any thing belonging to the Do- 
rians, an ancient people of Greece, inhabiting near 
Mount Parnaſſus. | * 

Doric OR DRR, in architecture, the ſecond of the 
five orders, being that between the Tuſcan and Ionic. 

This order ſeems the moſt natural and beſt propor- 
tioned of all the orders, the ſeveral parts of it being 
founded on the natural poſition of ſolid bodies. Accord- 
ingly, the Doric is the firſt, and moſt ancient of the or- 
ders of architecture, and is that which gave the firſt idea 
or notion of regular building. See plate XLIII. | 

It was indeed more ra, A at its firſt invention, than 
it is at preſent; and when they came in after times to 
adorn and enrich it more, the appellation of Doric was 
reſtrained to this richer manner, and then they called 
the primitive, ſimple manner by the new name of 
Tuſcan. . 

Some time after its invention ĩt was reduced to the pro- 
portions, ſtrength, and beauty of the body of a man: 
hence, as the foot of a man was judged the ſixth part of 
his height, they made the Doric column fix diameters 
high. After that, they added another diameter to it, 
and made it ſeven, which augmentation ſeemed to bring 
it nearer to the proportion of a man, the human foot, at 
leaſt in our days, not being a fixth but nearly a ſeventh 
part of the body. | 

The characters of the Doric order, as they are now 
managed, are, the height of its column, which is eight 
diameters ; the frieze, which is adorned with triglyphs, 
drops, and metopes ; its capital, which is without vo- 
lutes, and its admitting of cymatiums. 

It has been already obſerved, that the ancients had 
two Dorics ; the firlt of which was the more ſimple and 
maſſive, and was chiefly uſed in temples ; the ſecond, 
which was the more light and delicate, they uſed in por- 
ticos and theatres. yay 

The Doric is uſed by the moderns, on account of its 
ſolidity, in large, ſtrong buildings, as in the gates of 
cities and citadels, the outſides of churches, and other 
mally works, in which delicacy of ornaments would not 
be ſuitable. = 

The moſt conſiderable ancient monument of this order 
is the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, the capital, the 
height of the frieze, and projecture of which are much 
ſmaller than in the modern architecture. GS -44 

Vignola adjuſts the proportion of the Doric order as 
follows : he divides the whole height of the order with- 
out the pedeſtal into twenty parts, or modules, one of 
which he allows to the baſe; fourteen to the ſhaft, or 
fuſt; one to the capital; and four to the entablature : 
the ſeveral parts and members may be ſeen under their 
reſpective articles, COLUMN, CORNICHE, BASE, FRIEZE, 


of the houſe to the other, which will not only be very 


&c. 0 | | 
| Donic 


Dos 


Donic DiaLEcT, in grammar, one of the five dia- 
leds, or manners of ſpeaking, which were principally in 
uſe among the Greeks. ; 

It was firſt uſed by the Lacedemonians, particularly 
thoſe of Argos; afterwards it paſſed into Epirus, Lybia, 
Sicily, and the iſlands of Rhodes, Crete, &c. ; 

Dorie Mobs, in muſic, the firſt of the authentic 


modes of the ancients ; its character is to be ſevere, | 


tempered with gravity and joy; and is proper upon re- 
ligious occaſions, as alſo to be uſed in war. 

It begins D, 4, ſol, re. Plato admires the muſic of the 
Doric mode, and Judges it proper to preſerve good man- 
ners, as being maſculine z and on this account allows it 
in his commonwealth. 

DorinG, or DarinG, among ſportſmen, a term uſed 
to expreſs a method of taking larks by means of a clap- 
net and looking-glaſs. 

DORMANT, in heraldry, is uſed for the poſture of 
a lion, or any other beaſt, lying along in a ſleeping atti- 
tude, with the head on the fore-paws; by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from the couchant, where though the beaſt 
be lying, yet he holds up his head. 

DorRmanT TREE, in architecture, ſignifies a window 
made in the roof of an houſe, or above the entablature, 
being raiſed upon the rafters. 

DORMITORY, a gallery in convents or religious 
houſes, divided into ſeveral cells, in which the religious 
ſleep or lodge. 

DORONICUM, leopard's bane, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the compound flower of which is radiated : the 

roper flower is funnel- formed; there is no pericarpium, 
but the cup, being ſlightly connivent, contaigs a ſolitary 
ſeed, vertically ovated, compreſſed, ſulcated, and crowned 
with a downy pap. | 

The root of the doronicum officinarum is ſaid to be an 
alexipharmic, but it is not uſed in the preſent practice. 

DORSAL, an appellation given to whatever belongs 
to the back. See Doks un. | 

Doks Al MuscLEs are the muſcles of the back and 
loins, which are for the moſt part common : there are of 
the extenſors uſually reckoned three'on each fide, viz. 
the ſacrolumbaris, « longiſſimus dorſi, and the ſemi- 
ſpinoſus: the flexors are three alſo, viz. the quadratus 
lumborum, the pſoas parvus, and the intertranſverſales 
lumborum. See each under its proper head. 

DorsAL NERVES. See NERRVE. 

DORSIFEROUS PLanTs, among botzniſts, ſuch as 
are of the capillary kind, without ſtalks, and which bear 
their ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves. 

The word is formed from the Latin, dorſum, the back, 
and fero, to bear. | 

DORSUM, Back, in anatomy, comprehends all the 
poſterior part of the trunk of the body, from the neck to 
the buttocks. The back is furniſhed with ſeveral muſcles, 
which are common to it with the loins, as the longiſſimus 
dorſi, the ſacro-lumbaris, and ſemiſpinoſus ; theſe are 
called extenſors. See EXTENSOR. 

To the back likewiſe belong the intertranſverſales lum- 
borum, the quadratus lumborum, and the pſoas: See the 
article INTERTRANSVERSALES, &c. 

Its bones are the ſpina dorſi, ribs, and os ſacrum. See 
SPINE, RIB, &c. 

Dorſum is alſo uſed to denote the uppet. ſide of the 
hand and foot, in contradiſtinction to the JIower ſide, called 
the palm and ſole. See Hand and FoorT. 

Doxsun Nas1, the ridge of the noſe. See Nosx. 

DOSE, in medicine and pharmacy, the quantity of a 
medicine given at one time; or the proportion which 
the ſeveral ingredients of a compound medicine bear to 
each other. | 

DOSITHEANS, Deofithei, in church-hiſtory, a ſect 
among the Hebrews, being one of the branches of the 
Samaritans. See the article SAMARITANS. 

They abſtained from eating any creature that had life, 
and were ſo ſuperſtitious in keeping the ſabbath, that 
they remained in the ſame place and poſture wherein that 
1 ſurpriſed them, without ſtirring till the next day. 
They married but once, and a great number never mar- 
ried. Doſitheus, their founder, being diſſatisfied among 
the Jews, retired to the Samaritans, who were reputed 
heretics, and invented another ſect; and to make it more 

1 | 


| authentic, he went into a cave, where, 


bot 


att by too long ab= 

ſtinence, he killed himſelf. The name of Doſitheans was 

wy + to ſome of the diſciples of Simon Magus. 
SSER, in military matters, a ſort of basket, car- 


ried on the ſhoulders of men, uſed in carrying the over- 
plus earth from one part of a fortification to another, 


where it is wanted. 


or reſembling the ſhape of dates, or olive-ſtones; the ſiae 
of which is very different. Doffils are uſed in drefling a 


diſordered part, and are ſometimes ſecured by a thread; 


tied round their middle. 


DOTTEKREL, the Engliſh name of a bird, called by 


authors morinellus. See the article MorineLLUs. | 
DOUBLE AsPEecrT, in painting; See the article As- 
PECT. | 
DovsLt BASTION, in fortification. See BASTtOx. 


DovsLz Casr, in huſbandry, a term uſed by the far- 
mers for that method of ſowing that does not difpenſs the 
neceſſary quantity of ſeed for a piece of land at one bout; 


but requires going over many places twice. 1 
DovusBLE DEsCANT, in muſic; See the article DEs- 
CANT, 
Dovsre Horizental Dial, one with a double gnomon, 


one of which points out the hour on the outward circle, 


and the other ſhews the hour upon the ſtereographic pro- 


jection drawn upon it. This dial not only, finds the 
meridian, hour, &c. but ſhews the ſun's place, riſing ; 
and ſetting, declination, amplitude, altitude, andazimuth, 


with many other uſeful propoſitions. \ 


DovsLE Ficay, or Fichz, in heraldry, the denomi- 
nation of a croſs, when the extremity has two points, in 


eontradiſtinction to fiche, where the exttemity is ſharpened 
away to one point. 

DovsLe Fucvs, in muſic. See Fucue. 

Doux LETTER, in grammar, a letter which has 
the force and effect of two. The Greeks have three of 
theſe, viz. Z, E, Y; the Latins have two, X and Z; and 
moſt of the modern languages have the fame. 

DovsBLE PEDESTAL. See PEDESTAL. | 

Doug PTA, in law, is where the defendant in a 
ſuit alleges two ſeveral matters in bar of the plaintiff's ac- 
tion, when one of them is ſufficient. This is not ad- 
mitted in common law. Thus when a perſon pleads ſe- 


veral things, the one having no dependance upon the, 


other, ſuch plea is accounted double, and will not be 


admitted; but where the things pleaded mutually de- 


pend on each other, and the party cannot have the laſt 


plea without the firſt; there the whole ſhall be received. 


DovusLe PLouGny. See PLouGn. 


 DovsLE Porr, in the higher geometry. See Cxvzs 


of the ſecond Order. | 
DovsLE PosiTiIoON. See Posiriox. | 
DovusBLE QUARREL, a complaint made by any clerk, 
or other, to the archbiſhop of a province, againſt an in- 
ferior ordinary for delaying juſtice in ſome ſpiritual cauſe, 
as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk, or the like. 


DovnLE VESSEL, in chemiſtry, is when the neck of 


one bolt-head or mattraſs is put and well luted into the 
neck of another, in order to refine and exalt ſpirits as 
high as can be. It is ſometimes called a pelican, alſo a 
diota. | 


- DOUBLET), among lapidaries, implies a counterſeit 


ſtone compoſed of two pieces of cryſtal, and ſometimes 
glaſs, ſoftened together with proper colours between 
them, ſo as to appear the ſame to the eye, as if the whole 
ſubſtance of the cryſtal had been tinged with thoſe co- 
lours. 

The impracticability of imparting tinges to the body 
of eryſtals, while in their proper and natural ſtate, and 
the ſoftneſs of glaſs, which renders ornaments made of it 
greatly inferior in wear to cryſtal gave inducements to 
the introduction of colouring the ſurface of cryſtal, 
wrought into a proper form, in ſuch manner, that the 
ſurfaces of two pieces ſo coloured being laid together, 
the effect might appear the ſame, as if the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the cryſtal had been tinged; The cryſtals, 
and ſometimes white tranſparent glaſs, ſo treated, were 
called doublets ; and at one time preyailed greatly in uſe, 
on account of the advantages, with reſpeQ to wear, ſuch 


doublets had, when made of cryſtal, over glaſs, and the 


brightneſs 


DOSSIL, in ſurgety; lint made into a cylindric form, N 


brightneſs of the colours, which could with certainty: be 
given to counterfeit ſtones this way, when coloured glaſs 
could not be procured ; or at leaſt not without a much 
greater expence. Doublets have not indeed the proper- | 
ty. which the others have, of bearing to be ſet tranſpa- 
rent, as is frequently required in drops of ear-rings and | 
other ornaments: but when mounted in rings, of uſed in 
ſuch manner that the ſides of the pieces, where the joint 
is. made, cannot be inſpected, they have, when formed | 
of cryſtal, the title to a preference to the coloured glaſs ; | 
and the art of managing them is therefore, in ſome degree, | 
of the ſame importance with that of preparing glaſs for the 
counterfeiting gems; and is therefore properly an appen- 
dage to it, as being entirely ſubſervient to the ſame in- 
N The manner of making doublets is as fol- 
ows: | | 

Let the cryſtal or glaſs be firſt cut by the lapidaries in 
the manner of a brilliant, except that, in this caſe, the | 
figure muſt be compoſed from two feparate ſtones, or | 
parts of ſtones, formed in the manner of the upper and | 
under parts of a brilliant, if it was divided in an horizon- 
tal direction, a little lower than the middle. After the | 
two plates of the intended ſtone are thus cut, and fitted 
ſo exactly, that no diviſion can appear when they are laid | 
together, the upper part muſt be poliſhed ready for ſet- 
ting; and then the colour muſt be put betwixt the two | 
plates by this method. Take of Venice or Cyprus tur- 
pentine two ſcruples; and add to it one ſcruple of 
the grains of maſtich choſen perfectly pure, free from 
foulneſs, and previouſly powdered. Melt them together 
in a ſmall ſilver or braſs ſpoon ladle, or other veſſel, and 

ut to them gradually any of the coloured ſubſtances be- 
ow mentioned, being firſt well powdered ; ſtirring them 
together as the colour is put in, that they may be tho- 
roughly commixed. Warm then the doublets to the ſame 
degree of heat, as the melted mixture; and paint the up- 
per ſurface of the lower part, and put the upper one 
inſtantly upon it; preſſing them to each other; but tak- 
ing care, that they may be conjoined in the moſt per- 
fectly even manner. When the cement or paint is quite 
cold, and ſet, the redundant part of it, which has been 
eſſed out of the joint of the two pieces, ſhould be gent- 
y ſcraped off the ſide, till there be no appearance of any 
colour on the outſide of the doublets: and they ſhould 
then be skilfully ſet; obſerving to carry the mountin 
over the joint, that the upper piece may be well ſecure 
from ſeparating from the under one.” 

The colour of the ruby may be beſt imitated, by mix- 
ing a fourth part of carmine with ſome of the fineſt crim- 
ſon lake that can be procured. 

The ſaphire may be counterfeited by very bright Pruſ- 
fian blue, mixed with a little of the abovementioned | 
crimſon lake, to give it a caſt of the purple. The Pruſ- | 
fan blue ſhould not be very deep-coloured, or but little 
of it ſhould be uſed: for otherwiſe, it will give a black 
_ that will be injurious to the luſtre of the doub- 

ets. 

The emerald may be well counterfeited by diſtilled 
verdipriſe, with a little powdered aloes. But the mixture 
ſhould not be ſtrongly heated, nor. kept long over the 
fire after the — is added: for the colour is to be 
ſoon impaired by it. K | 
The reſemblance of the garnet may be made by dra- 
gon's blood; which, if it cannot be procured of ſufficient 
\ brightneſs, may be helped by a very ſmall quantity of 
Carmine, -  - ke 61479 

The amethyſt may be imitated by the mixture of ſome 
Pruffian blue with the crimſon lake : but the propor- 
tions can only be regulated by direction; as different 

parcels of the lake and Pruffian blue vary extremely in 
the degree of ſtrength of the colour. An. 

The yellow topazes may be counterfeited by mixing 
the powdered aloes with a. little dragon's. blood, or by 

Spaniſh anatto: but the colour muſt be very ſpar- 
ingly uſed, or the tinge will be too ſtrong for the appear- 
—_—_ that * rat : | 4g 
- "The chryſolite, hyacinth, vin rnet, eagle ma- 
rine, and other fuch : or — — may 
be formed in the ſame manner, by leſſening the propor- 
tions of the colours, or by compounding them together 
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which end it is proper to have an original flows; Win 
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exact imitation of one at hand, when the mixture is 
made, in order to the more certain adapting the colours 
to the effect deſired: and when theſe precautions ate 
taken, and the operation well conducted, it is practicabie 
to bring the doublets to ſo near a reſemblance of the 
true ſtones, that even the beſt judges cannot diffinguith 
them, when well ſet, without a peculiar manner of in. 
ſpectio n. | Gy 
There is, however, an eaſy method of diſtinguiſhing 
doublets, which is only to behold them betwixt the 
and light, in ſuch poſition, that the light may paſs chto 
the upper part and corners of the ſtone; and that there is 
no colour in the body of the (tone. 
DOUBLING, in the military art, is the putting 
two ranks or files of ſoldiers into one. 
DovBLinG, among hunters, who ſay that à hare dou- 
bles, when ſhe keeps in plain fields, and winds about to 
deceive the hounds. | 
DovBLING, in the manege, a term uſed of à horſe, 
who is ſaid to double his reins, when he teaps feveral 
times together, to throw his rider: thus we ſay, the ra. 
mingue doubles his reins, and makes pontlevis. 
DovBLIiNG, in navigation, the act of failing round a 
cape, point of land, &c. ſo as that the cape or point of 
land becomes between the ſhip and her former ſituation, 
or between any obſerver and the ſhip. 
DouBLING upon, in a fea-fight, is when part of one 
fleet, either by having a greater number of ſhips, or b 
taking the advantage of the wind with a ſuperior skill, 
encloſes part of the enemy's fleet between two fires, {0 that 
they are attacked on both fides ; a circumſtance which 
expoſes them to the greateſt danger, and ufually throws 
them into confuſion. See ENGAGEMENT and LINE, 
DovsLinGs, in heraldry, the linings of robes and 
mantlings in atchievements. | 
DOUBLON, or DovusLoon, a Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe coin, being the double of a piſtole. See PisToLE. 
DOUBTING, Dubitatio, the act of with holding our 
aſſent from any propoſition, on ſuſpicion that we are not 
thoroughly appriſed of the merits thereof ; or from not 
being able peremptorily to decide between the reaſons for 
and againſt it. _ I 
DouBTiING, in rhetoric, ſignifies the debate of 
the mind with itſelf, upon a preſſing difficulty. It is for 
the moſt part expreſſed by interrogation, though that is 
not neceſſary. | 3 
DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding contave 
above and convex below, ſerving commonly as a cyma- 
tium to a delicate corniche. It is likewiſe called gula. 
See CYMATIUM and GULA. - | 
DOVE, Columba, in ornithology. See P1GEON. 
Dovs-TaiLinG, in carpentry, is the manner of faſt- 
ening boards together by letting one piece into another, 
in the form of he tail of a dove. The dove-tail is the 
ſtrongeſt of the aſſemblages or jointings, becauſe the tenon 
or piece of wood whica 1s put into the other, goes widen- 
ing to the extreme, ſo that it cannot be drawn out again, 
by reaſon the extreme or tip is bigger thah the line. 
DOWAGER, Dotiſſa, a widow endowed, is a title 
applied to the widows of princes, dakes, GL and per- 
ſons of high rank only. „ : 
DOWER, that portion which the law allows a wi- 
dow out of the lands of her husband, after his deceaſe. 
It is diſtinguiſhed into five kinds: 1. Dower by the com- 
mon law, is a third part of ſuch lands and tenements 35 
the husband was ſolely ſeized in fee or tail, during the 
overture, and this the widow is to enjoy during her life. 
2. Dower by cuſtom, that part of . of husband's eſtate, 
to which the widow is entitled, after the death of her 
husband, by the cuſtom of ſome manor, ſo long 3s ſhe 
ſhall live fingle and chaſte. This is ſometimes more 
than one third part, for in ſome places ſhe has half the 
land, and in others the whole, during life. See the ar- 
ticle Free Buck. 3. Dower ,ad offium eccleſie, fot- 
merly made by the husband immediately after the mat - 
riage, when the particular lands were ee 
of which his wife ſhould be endowed. 4. Dower * 
afſenſu_patris, made of lands named by a ſon who wi 
husband with the conſent of his father; and this was al: 


correſpondently to the hue of the ſtone to be imitated ; to 
A | 


wore reduced into writing as ſoon as the ſon was __ 
ri 
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ried. 5, Dower de la plus belle, which was where the 
wife was endowed with the faireſt part of the husband's 
eſtate. Of theſe five, the two firſt only of theſe writs of 
dower are now in uſe. 

Admeaſurement of DOWER. See the article AbuEA- 
SUREMENT. 

Aſfignment of DoweR, the 
riage portion by the heir. 

Fenant in DOoWwER, See TENANT. 

DOWLE-SToNEs, in our old writers, the ſame with 
| land-marks. + - 

DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money or fortune 
which the wife brings her husband in marriage : it is 
otherwiſe called maritagium, marriage-goods, and differs 
from dower. See DowER. 

DowRy is alſo uſed, in a monaſtic ſenſe, for a ſum of 
money given along with a maid, upon entering her in 
ſome religious order, 

DOXOLOGY, an hymn uſed in praiſe of the Al- 
mighty, diſtinguiſhed by the title of greater and leſſer. 

he leſſer doxology was anciently only a fingle ſen- 
tence, without reſponſe, running in theſe words, ** Glo 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghoſt, world without end, Amen.” Part of the latter 
clauſe, As it was inthe beginning, is now, and ever ſhall 
be,” was inſerted ſome time after the firſt compoſition. 
Some read this ancient hymn, ** Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, with the Holy Ghoſt.” Others, (Glory be to 
the Father, in or by the Son, and by the Holy Ghoſt.” 
This difference of expreſſion occaſioned no diſputes in 
the church, till the riſe of the Arian hereſy ; but when 
the followers of Arius began to make uſe of the latter, 
as a diſtinguiſhing character of their party, it was en- 
tirely laid aſide by the Catholics, and the uſe of it was 
enough to bring any one under ſuſpicion of heterodoxy. 
The doxology was uſed at the cloſe of every ſolemn 
office. The Weſtern church repeated it at the end of 
every pſalm, and the Eaſtern church at the end of the laſt 
pſalm. Many of their prayers were alſo concluded with 
it, a Fae the ſolemn thankſgiving, or conſecration 
prayer at the euchariſt. It was alſo the ordinary conclu- 
ſion of their ſermons. 

The greater doxology, or angelical hymn, was like- 
wiſe of great note in the ancient church. It began with 
theſe words, which the angels ſung at our Saviour's birth, 
„Glory be to God on high, &c.“ It was ——_ uſed in 
the communion ſervice, and in mens private devotions. 
In the Mozarabic liturgy, it is appointed to be ſung be- 
fore the leſſons on Chriſtmas-day; and St. Chryſoſtom 
obſerves, that the Aſcetics met together daily * — this 
hymn. Both the doxologies have a place in the church 
of England, the former being repeated after every pſalm, 
and the latter uſed in the communian ſervice. 

DRACHM, a Grecian coin, of the value of ſeven- 
pence three farthings. 

DRACO YVorLans, in meteorology, a fiery exhala- 
tion, frequent in marſhy and cold countries. 

It is moſt common in ſummer, and though principally 
ſeen playing near the banks of rivers, or in boggy places, 
yet ſometimes mounts up to a conſiderable height in the 
air, to the no ſmall terror of the amazed beholders ; its 
appearance being that of an 8 ſometimes roun- 
aich. fiery body, with a long tail. It is entirely harm- 
leſs, frequently ſticking to the hands and cloaths of peo- 
ple without injuring them in the leaſt. | 

Draco, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere,. ſaid by different authors to contain 
31, 32, 33, or even 49 ſtars. 

DRACUNCULI, in medicine, ſmall long worms, 
which breed in the muſcular parts of the arms and legs, 
called Guinea-worms. | 

This diſtemper is very common in Guinea, and prin- 
cipally among the natives; Kempfer found it fo alſo at 
Ormuz, upon the Perſian gulph, and likewiſe in 1 
Dr. Tawne, in his Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of the Weſt- 
Indies, informs us, that this diſtemper is not ſo frequent 
any where as on the Gold Coaſt, at Anamboe, and Cor- 
mantyn. 

The worm is white, round, and uniform, very much 
reſembling white round tape or bobbing. It is lodged 


ſetting aut a woman's mar- 


| 


at ſuch times as it is ready to 
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where it inſinuates itſelf, ſometimes exceeding five ells in 
length. It occaſions no great pain at the beginning, but 
nake its 8 the parts ad- 

joining to the extremity of the worm, where it attempts 
its excluſion, begin to ſwell, throb, and be inflamed : 
this generally happens about the 'ancle, leg, or thigh, 
and rarely higher. _ "7 WE eG 

The countries where this diſtemper is obſerved, are very 
hot and ſultry, liable to great droughts, and the inhabi- 
tants make uſe of ſtagnating and corrupted water, in 
which it is very probable that the ova of theſe animalcula 
may be contained; for the white people who drink this 
water, are obnoxious to the diſeaſe as well as the ne- 
groes. ä "LI 

The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract this worm by 
making an inciſion ; but as ſoon as they perceive the 
tumour riſe to a competent bulk, they endeavour to bring 
it to a ſuppuration, with all convenient expedition ; and 
then the head of the worm diſcovers itſelf, which the 
ſecure, by tying it to a bit of ſtick or cotton, that it 
may not draw itſelf up again : thus they continue to roll 
it round the ſtick, ſometimes one inch, ſometimes two or 
more, each day, taking great care not to break the worm, 
elſe it wilLbe very difficult to recover the end of -it again ; 
and an abſceſs will be formed, not only at the 2 
part, but likewiſe through the whole winding of the mul- 
cles, where the dead putrifying worm remains, which ge- 
nerally occaſions very obſlinats ulcers. During the ex- 
traction of the worm, the patient ſhould be ohied with 
bitter aloetic and other anthelmintic medicines, in order 
to diſlodge the worm the ſooner from his tenement. When 
the worm is totally extracted, the remaining ulcer may be 
treated in the ſame manner as other common ulcers ; nor 
does any farther inconvenience remain in the parts of 
which it had poſſeſſion. This diſeaſe, ſimply conſider- 
ed, very rarely, if ever, proves mortal. 
DRACUNCULI is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe in children, ari- 
ſing from little worms called by that name, See the ar- 
del Wok. | | 

DRACUNCULUS, dragons, in botany, a genus of 
plants, with ſmooth gloſſy leaves, ſet on . pedicles, 
divided into ſix or ſeven or- more long narrow ſegments ; 
and a fingle, thick, whitiſh ſtem, elegantly variegated 
with reddiſh or purpliſh ſtreaks, compoſed as it were of 
membranes enveloping one another: on its top is a long 
ſheath, greeniſh on the out-ſide and purpliſh within, en- 
cloſing a dark coloured piſtil, like that of arum, but 
larger, ſucceeded by a cluſter of red herries: the root is 
large, roundiſh, externally yellowiſh, internally white. It 
is perennial, a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gardens. © 

The dracunculus appears to be ſimilar in medicinal 
virtues, as in botanic characters, to arum; the roots and 
leaves being, like thoſe of that plant, extremely acrimo- 
nious, ſeeming, when ſlightly taſted, to burn or corrode 
the tongue, and continuing to painfully vellicate the part 
for many hours. The acrimonious matter is likewiſe of 
the ſame kind in regard to its pharmaceutical properties ; 
being in great pare diſſipated or deſtroyed by exſiccation; 
not being diſſoluble either by watery or ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua; not riſing with either menſtruum in diſtillation, 
but being deſtroyed in the proceſs; being extracted, by 
expreſſion, along with the watery juice; but ſoon ſepa- 
rating from the aqueous fluid, and being now found, 
though not a little weakened, in the fecula or ſediment. 
This plant might therefore be uſed in the ſame caſes as 
arum, but general pradtice employs only the latter. So 
far as can be judged between ſubſtances of ſuch vehe- 


ment pungency, the dracunculus is rather the ſtrongeſt 
of the two. See the article ARUm. 


DRAGANT), the ſame with tragacanth. See the 
article 'TRAGACANTH. 

DRAGOMAN, DrocGman, or DRUOOERMAN, a 
name given in the Levant to the interpreters kept by the 
ambaſladors of Chriſtian nations reſiding at the Porte, 
to aſſiſt them in treating of their maſters affairs. 

Dracon, Draco, in zoology, an animal called alſo 
the flying lizard, being furniſhed with two lateral, 
membranaceous, and radiated wings: it is a true li- 
zard, with a naked and four-legged body, and a long 


1 


between the interſtices and membranes of the muſcles, | tail: though there are not wanting ſome who deny 
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the exiſtence of any ſuch animal, See plate LV. 


fe. 6. 


Dr acon's BrLLy, in aſtronomy, See the article 
VENTER DRAGONIVS. 

Dxacon's BLoop, Sanguis Draconis, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a moderately heavy reſin, of a red colour, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. There are two ſorts of it; one in 
ſmall oval drops or tears, of a fine deep red, which is 
heightened into a crimſon on grinding them into pow- 
der; the other is in larger maſſes, apparently compoſed 
of tears: of theſe, ſome are of a pale dull red, others of 
a deep one, not at all inferior to the drop ſort. 

The drops and the Jumps are ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of two different trees. The lump ſort is faid to 
exude from the trunks of certain palms growing in the 
Madeira and Canary iflands; the drops to be artificially 
extracted from the fruit of a tree. According to Kempfer, 
the fruit is laid upon a kind of hurdle, overalarge veſſel half 
full of watet. The whole being lightly covered, the wa- 
ter is made to boil, when the fruit being ſoftened by the 
ſteam, a red juice, which was not diſcoverable in it be- 
fore, appears upon the ſurface: this is ſcraped off up- 
on flag leaves, and expoſed to the air to dry. The ſame 
author informs us, that ſome of the preparers of this 
commodity boil the fruit in water till ail the colouring 
particles are extracted or melted out; after which, the 
aqueous fluid is evaporated till the remainder begins to 
thicken, when it is further exſiccated upon flag leaves as 
before. | 

This drug has been ſometimes counterfeited with ar- 
tificial compoſitions, coloured with the true dragons 
blood or Brazil wood : theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their 
either diſſolving in water like gums, or crackling, and not 
burning in the fire, 

The genuine dragon's blood is not acted upon by wa- 
ter, or at moſt communicates to it only a flight yellowiſh 
tinge: laid on a red-hot iron, it readily melts, catches 
flame, and emits an acid fume approaching to that of 
benzoine. It diſſolves, but not perfectly, in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, and tinges a large quantity of the men- 
ſtruum of an elegant blood- red colour: it diſſolves rea- 
dily in oils, and tinges them of a pretty deep red, but 
ſomewhat leſs beautiful than the colour of the ſpirituous 
tincture, and conſiderably leſs ſo than that which an- 
chuſa imparts to oil. 

The ſpirituous tinure ſtains cold marble of a bright 
ch colour; to warm marble it gives a deeper red, in 
proportion to the degree of heat. Mr. du Fzy obſerves, 
that by this one ingredient, with the addition of a little 


pitch for the darker colours, all the various ſhades of red 
may be obtained, from the lighteſt to the deepeſt; that it 


does not fink near ſo far into cold as into hot marble ; 
and that the not ſinking is rather an advantage than an 
imperfection, as the colours which fink muſt alſo ſpread, 
ſo as to render the drawing of fine deſigns impracticable ; 
that the beſt way of obraining beautiful reds from dra- 
gon's blood is, to put the powdered reſin into ſpirit of 
wine over the fire, and apply on the marble with a pen- 
ci], the finer part of the ſolution which riſes up about the 
ſides of the veſſel, adding freſh ſpirit in proportion to 
the evaporation, till the dragon's blood yields no more 
tincture. 

This reſin, in ſubſtance, has no ſmell or taſte: when 
diſſolved, it diſcovers a ſlight degree of pungency. It is 
uſually looked upon as a gentle incraſſant, deſiccatite, 
and re{tringent; and ſometimes preſcribed in thefe inten- 
tions againſt alvine and uterine fluxes, and ulcerations 
both internal and external. 

Dz acon-FLy, the Engliſh name of the libella. See 


the article LIEELLA. 


Dragon's HEAD and Tail, the two nodes of the 
moon. See the article Nope. 

D& acon-SHELL, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
concamerated patella, with its roſtrum very much bent, 
See the article PATELLA. | 

DRAGONNEE, in heraldry, a lion dragonnee is 
where the upper half reſembles a lion, the other half 
going off like the hinder part of a dragon. The fame 
may be faid of any other beaſt as well as a lion. 

DRAGOON, in military affairs, a muſqueteer, mount- 


3 
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ed on horſeback, who ſometimes fights or mate hes + 
foot, as occaſion requires. | * N 900 
Dracoon, in ornithology, the name of a ſmall kind 
of carrier pigeon. called columba tabellaria minima, Y; 
Moore. It is a baſtard breed between the two ſpecies - 
pigeons called the horſeman and the tumbler. They a 
very good breeders ;' and as they are lighter than t 
horſeman, they are ſuppoſed to be more expeditious. ig 
flight for a few miles; but the horſerhan excels them 
in greater lengths. 5 
RAINING of Lands. See the article FEN. 
DRAINS, a name given, in the fen- countries, to cer. 
tain Jarge cuts or ditches, of twenty, thirty, nay ſome. 
times forty feet wide, carried through the marſhy ground, 
to ſome river, or other place, capable of diſcharging the 
9 they carry out of the fen lands. See the article 
EN ey 


DRA E, in ornithology, the male of the duck-kind. 
See Duck. py 


DRAM, or Dzacnm, in commerce, a ſmall weight, 
See WE1GHT. ; 

DRAMA, a poem containing ſome certain action, and 
repreſenting a true picture of human life, for the delight 
and improvement of mankind. 

The principal ſpecies of the drama are two, comedy 
and tragedy. Some others there are of leſs note, as 
paſtoral, ſatire, tragi- comedy, opera, &c. See the arti- 
cles TRaGtepy, Coup, &c. | | 

The primary parts of the drama, as divided by the an- 
cients, are the protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtro- 
phe. The ſecondary parts are the acts and ſcenes. The 
acceflary parts are the prologue, chorus, mimus, and epi- 
logue, which pointed out the uſe of the piece, or convey- 
ed ſome other notice to the audience in the poet's name, 
See PROTASIs, PROLOGUE, CHORUS, &c. 

The drama, ſays Voſſius, owes its rife to the days of 
feſtivity; for in ancient times, it was uſual for men, 
when they gathered i.: the fruits of the earth, to meet 


together, that they might ſacrifice to the Deity, and un- 


bend their minds from the fatigues of the harveſt. Hence 
aroſe two ſorts of poetry, the one grave, in praiſe of the 
gods, the other jocoſe and full of Jampoon, againſt one 


another. Thus, from the former aroſe tragedy, and from 


the latter, ſatire, comedy, and mimickry. 

The drama, in ſome circumſtances, is ſuperior to epic 
poetry, particularly in action; for in the drama, the per- 
{ons themſelves are introduced, every thing is tranſacted 
in our {ight, and our eyes and ears at once are gratified. 
| Beſides, the action in the drama is much more compen- 
dious than in the epic: it takes up lefs time, and therefore 
requires more art to conduct it. It excites in the mind 
more rapid commotions, and conſequently makes the 
pleaſure and admiration more intenſe. For which reaſorts 
Ariſtotle gives the preference to the drama ; not that he 
reckons it more noble in general than the epic, for that 
would be contrary to truth and reaſon, but only as far as 
its ſphere extends. 

According to the Abbe du Bos, tragic poets ought to 
place their ſcenes in times remote from that in which 
they live ; but that comedy, on the contrary, ought to 
be fixed in the very places and times in which it is repre- 
ſented ; its deſign being to make us laugh at the expence 
of ridiculous perſons, in order to purge us of thoſe faults 
it expoſes. Now we cannot diftinguiſh nature ſo eaſily, 
when the appears in ſtrange cuſtoms, manners, and ap- 
parel, as when ſhe is clad, as it were, after our own 
faſhion ; whereas we always diſtinguiſh human nature 
in the neroes of tragedies, whether their ſcenes be at 
Rome or Sparta, by reaſon only great virtues or great 


vices are there repreſented. 

The dramatic poetry of the Romans was at firſt di- 
vided into three forts, tragedy, ſatire, and comedy; 
which were afterwards ſubdivided into ſeveral ſpecies. 
They had two ſpecies of tragedies, viz. the tragœdiæ pal- 
liatze, in which the perſonages, manners, and dreſs, were 
entirely Greek; and the tragœdiæ prætextatæ, or præ- 
textæ, wherein the perfonages and manners were Ro- 
man. The ſatire was a kind of paſtoral. poetry, which 
ſome authors aſſert to have held a kind of middle rank 
between tragedy and comedy; which is almoſt all we 


know 


- 
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know of it, Comedy, in like manner as tragedy, was 
divided firſt into two ſpecies, viz. the Greek, or palliata; 
and the Roman, or togata, by reaſon of the introducing 
plain citizens into the latter, whoſe dreſs was called toga. 
The Roman comedy was again ſubdivided into four ſpe- 
cies; the togata, properly ſo called, the tabernaria, the 
attellana, and the mimus. Pieces of the firſt ſort were very 
ſerious, and admitted even of perſons of diſtinction, for 
which reaſon they were ſometimes called prætextatæ. 
The ſecond were comedies of a leſs ſerious nature, and 
took their name from taberna ; which ſtrictly ſignified a 
place of rendezvous, proper for aſſembling perſons of dif- 
ferent conditions, whoſe characters were played oft in 
thoſe pieces. The attellana was a kind of piece very like 
the Italian comedies z that is, thoſe whoſe dialogues are 
not written. 
performed his part juſt as he pleaſed, The mimus re- 
ſembled our farces, and the actors thereof performed al- 
ways bare-foot : whereas, in tragedy, they wore a ſort of 
ſhoe, or boot, called cothurnus ; and, in the other ſpe- 
cies of comedy, another kind called ſoccus. 

For the laws of the drama, ſee the articles Unity, 
Action, CHARACTER, FABLE, &c. 

DRAMATIC, in poetry, an epithet given to pieces 
written for the ſtage. 

DRANK, in huſbandry, a term uſed to denote wild 
oats, which never fail to infeſt worn-out lands; fo that 
when ploughed lands run to theſe weeds and thiſtles, the 
farmer knows it is high time to fallow them, or elſe to 
ſow them with hay-ſecd, and make paſture of them. 

Some indeed deftroy the drank, by ſowing the lands 
with beans, and letting looſe ſheep upon them when 
young. This muſt be done in dry weather, and the 
ſheep eat up the drank and other weeds, without touching 
the beans. 

DRAPERY, in ſculpture and painting, implies the 
repreſentation of the clothing of human figures, and alſo 
hangings, tapeſtry, curtains, and moſt other things that 
are not carnations or landſcapes, | 

The art of drapery conſiſts, 1. In the order of the folds 
or plaits, which ought to be ſo managed, that you may 
eaſily perceive what it is they cover, and diſtinguiſh it 
from any thing elſe. Again, the folds ought to be large, 
2s breaking and dividing the fight the leſs; and there 
ſhould be a contraſt between them, otherwiſe the drapery 
will be ſtiff. 2. In the quality of the ſtuffs ; for ſome 
make their folds abrupt and harſh, others more ſoft and 
ealy : the ſurface of ſome have a luſtre, others are flat 
and dead; ſome are ſine and tranſparent, others firm and 
ſolid, 3. In the variety of colours, which, when well 
managed, makes the greateſt beauty of painting; all not 
being equally amicable and friendly with reſpect to each 
other, and ſome never to be placed near certain otners. 

M. De Piles obſerves, that drapery muſt never be made 
to adhere to the parts of the body; that a great motion 
and lightneſs of the drapery are only proper in figures in 
great agitation, or expoſed to the wind; and that the nu- 
dities of the figures ſhould always be deſigned, before the 
painter proceeds to the draperies, 

The following directions are to be obſerved. Draw the 
out-lines of garments lightly, beginning with the great 
eds, which you may afterwards ſtroke into leſſer; but 
be fure they croſs not one another. Make the drapery 
bend with the body, according as it ſtands in or out, 
{craight or crooked, or turns one way or another; ob- 
ſerving that the cloſer the garment fits on the body, the 
narrower and ſmaller muſt the folds be. All the folds 
mult conſiſt of two lines, and no more; which you may 
turn with the garment at pleaſure, ſhadowing the inner 
deep, and the outermoſt more light ; and if the folds be 
never ſo curiouſly contrived, ſpare not to ſhadow them, 
if they fall inward from the light, with a double or triple 
Madow, as the occaſion requires. The out-lines muſt 
be continued through the whole garment; the leſter you 
may break off and ſhorten as you pleaſe. The ſhades in 
ilk and fine linen require little folds, and a light and rare 
inadow; and fo allo hae drapery requires more #nd 
marper fol.is than coarſe, Obſerve the motion of the 
Wind and air for drawing looſe apparel all one way; and 
examine the nature and diſpoſition of light, eſpecially as 
it has relation to the ſun or any bright body. Moreover, 


The actor, therefore, of the attellanz ' 


the plaits and folds muſt have their motions according as 


they are managed by the wearer, as under the arm, and 
under the knee, ” opening and ſtretching out the arm 
a 


and leg, making always hard, ſtiff, and groſs folds, that 
by their appearance the nature and quality of the gar- 
ment may be known, &c, But mean motions, ſuch as 
appear in the folds of ſtuff and other cloths of fine wool, 
may become pliable to a perſon's limbs, and ſo made not 
only into ſweet and pleaſant folds, but may follow the 
bare fleſh very well, falling pliably about the loins or 
any other part, In other kinds of mixed motions, called 
turnings or croflings, which are proper unto damaſks; 
cloths of gold, &c. the folds croffing and breaking one 
another, appear from the various qualities of the dra- 
pery, and muſt be ſo performed, as not to favour of an 
over- affected imitation, without grace or order. 

DRASTIC, in phyſic, an epithet beſtowed on ſuch 
medicines as are of preſent efficacy, and potent in ope- 
rations ; and is commonly applied to emetics and ca- 
thartics. 


DRAUGHT, or DRxArr, in architecture, the figure 


of an intended building, deſcribed on paper, in which is 


laid down, by ſcale and compaſſes, the ſeveral diviſions 
and partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors, paſſages, 
&c. in their due proportion to the whole building. 


It is cuſtomary, and alſo exceedingly convenient, for 


any perſon, before he begins to ere a building, to have 
deſigns or draughts drawh upon paper or vellum, where- 
in the ichnography or ground-plot of every floor or ſtory 
is delineated z as alſo the form or faſhion of each front; 
with the windows, doors, ornaments, in an orthography, 
or upright. Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, &c. are taken 
and repreſented in the ſame draught, to ſhew the effect 
of the whole building, which is called ſcenography, or 
perſpedive. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. 

Ds aucnT-ComPassEs are ſuch as have moveable 


| points to draw fine draughts in architecture. 


| 


DravGHr, in trade, called alſo CLory or CLovcn, 
is a ſmall allowance on weighable goods, made by the 
king to the importer, or by the ſeller to the buyer, that 
the weight may hold out when the goods are weighed 
again, 

"The king allows 16 draught for goods weighing no 
leſs than 1 C wt. 20 for goods weighing between 1 and 
2 C wt. 3 I6 for goods weighing between 2 and 3 Cut. 
4 It from 3 to 10 C wt. 716 from 10 to 18 Cwt 9 Þ 
from 18 to 30, or upwards. 

DzraucuT-Hooks are large hooks of iron, fixed on 
the cheeks of a cannon-carriage, two on each fide, one 
near the trunnion hole, and the other at the train, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of fore and hind draught-hooks. 
Large guns have draught- hooks near the middle tranſum, 
to which are fixed the chains that ſerve to keep the ſhafts 
of the limbers on a march. The fore and hind hooks 
are uſed for drawing a gun backwards or forwards by 
men with ſtrong ropes, called draught-ropes, fixed to 
theſe hooks, 

 DxaucuT-Horss, in farming; a ſort of coarſe made 
horſe, deſtined for the ſervice of the cart or plough. In 
the choice of theſe horſes, for what is called the flow 
draught, they are to be choſen of an ordinary height; 
tor otherwiſe, when put into the cart, one draws un- 
equally with the other, and the tall ones hang upon the 
low ones. The draught-horſe ſhould be large bodied, 
and ſtrong loined, and of ſuch a diſpoſition as rather to 
be too dull than too briſk; and rather to crave the whi 
than to draw more than is needful. Mares are the kirteſt 
for this uſe for the farmer, as they will be kept cheap, 
and not only do the work, but be kept breeding, and 
give yearly increaſe of a foal of the ſame kind, aud fit to 
be bred to the ſame purpoſes. They ſhould have a good 


head, neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders : for the reſt of the 


ſhape; it is not of much conſequence, only for breeding; 
the mare ſhould have a large belly; for the more room a 


foal has in the dam, the more fit he will be for that em 


ploy. See the article Fol. 

DRAaw-BACK, in commerce, certain duties, either 
of the cuſtoms or of the excile, allowed upon the ex- 
portation of ſome of our own manufaQures ; or upon 
certain foreign merchandiſe, that have paid duty on im- 
portation. 
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Draw-BzrpGe, a bridge made after the manner of 
a floor, to draw up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before 
the gate of a town or caſtle, See BRIDGE. ; 

A draw-bridge may be made after ſeveral different 
ways, but the moſt common are made with plyers, twice 
the length of the gate, and a foot in diameter. The 
inner ſquare is traverſed with a croſs, which ſerves for a 
counterpoiſe; and the chains which hang from the ex- 
tremities of the plyers to lift up or let down the bridge, 
are of iron or braſs. 

In navigable rivers it is ſometimes neceſſary to make 
the middle arch of bridges with two moveable platforms, 
to be raiſed occaſionally, in order to let the mafts and 
rigging of veſſels paſs through. This kind of draw- 
bridge is repreſented in plate LIV. fig. 7. where AB 
is the width of the middle arch; AL and BL, the two 
piers that ſupport the draw-bridge N O, one of the 
platforms of which is raiſed, and the other let down, 
having the beam P Q for its 18 To NO are ſuſ- 
pended two moveab'e braces EH, E H, which, reſting 
on the ſupport E, preſs againſt the bracket M, and 
thereby ſtrengthen the draw-bridge. Theſe braces are 
conducted to the reſt by means of the weight 8, pulling 
the chain SLE. 

Draw-Gear denctes any kind of harneſs for draught 
horſes. 

DRAWER of a Bill of Exchange, the perſon who draws 
the bill upon his correſpondent, 

DRAWING, in general, denotes the action of pull- 
ing out, or haling along : thus we read of tooth-drawing, 
wire-drawing, &c. See T ooTH and WIRE. 

DRAwING, the art of repreſenting the appearances of 
objects by imitation, or copying without the aſſiſtanee of 
mathematical rules. 

The general precepts for drawing, are as follow: 1. Be- 
gin with plain, geometrical figures, as lines, angles, tri- 
angles, polygons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, cylinders, 
and the like, being the foundation of all other propor- 
tions. The circle is of uſe in the ſeveral orbicular forms, 
as the ſun, moon, globes, &c. the oval in giving a juſt 
proportion to the face and mouth ; and the ſquare con- 
fines a picture you are to copy, &c. the triangle 1s of uſe 
in drawing a fide or half face; angles and arches in 
perſpective, and the polygon in ground-plots, fortifica- 
tions, &e. the cone, in ſpires, ſteeples, tops of towers, 
&c. the cylinder, in columns, pillars, pilaſters, &c. See 
the article PERSPECTIVE. | 

2. Having brought your hand to be fit and ready in 
general proportions, accuſtom yourſelf to give every ob- 
ject its due ſhade, according to its concavity or convexity, 
and to elevate or depreſs the ſame, as the object appears 


either nearer or farther off the light. See the articles |. 
| PROPORTION, DESIGN, and SHADE. 


3. The ſecond practice of drawing conſiſts in forming 
fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, &c. with their leaves; 
the imitation of flowers, as roſes, tulips, carnations, &c, 
herbs, trees, &c. of different kinds. 

4. The third, in the imitation of beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, 
&c. | 

The fourth practice of drawing conſiſts in the imi- 
tation of the body of men, with all its lineaments, as 


head, noſe, eyes, ears, cheeks, arms, and ſhadows, all 


exactly proportioned, both to the whole, and to one 


another. 

6. The fifth is in the drapery, in the imitation of 
cloathing, and artificially fetting off the outward cover- 
ings, habit, and ornaments of the body, either of cloth, 


ſtuff, ſilk, or linen, in their natural and proper folds. See 


DRAPERY. 
7. In drawing of all the forms before-mentioned, it is 
requiſite to be firſt perſect in the laying down the exact 


proportion; ſecondly, in the general or outward lines, 


before you proceed to ſhadowing, or trimming the work 
within. 

8. In mixed and uncertain forms, where the circle, 
ſquare, &c. will be of no uſe, but only in the idea there- 
of in your own fancy, as horſes, oxen, and the like, you 
muſt do it by judgment, and ſo gain the true 23 
tions by aſſiduous practice: thus, having the ſhape of 


the thing in your mind, firſt draw it rudely with a coal; 
then, with more exactneſs, with a lead or pencil; then 
fe I 
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peruſe it well, and mend it in thoſe parts you have ertaq 
in, according to the idea you carry in your mind When 
it is mended by your own judgment, compare it with 
ſome good pattern of the ſame kind, and amend it by 


that, 

9. Having good copies to draw after, learn to reduce 
them to other proportions, either larger or ſmaller, and 
this by frequent practice. | 

10. Let a perfection in drawing be attained by diligent 
exerciſe, and the inſtruction of a good maſter, before 
there be any attempts as to colouring and painting; ſar 
the former being attained, the reſt will be eafily under. 
ſtood, and gained by frequent practice. | 

Particular Obſervations with regard to DR awins, are 20 
follow: 1. It you draw after a print or picture, place 
it in ſuch a light, that the gloſs of the colours may not 
interrupt your light, and that the light and your 
may equally and obliquely fall upon the piece, which 
; thould be placed at ſuch a diſtance, that, upon openi 
your eye, you may view it at once : the larger the pi 
ture is, the greater diftance off it ſnould be placed: it 
ſhould alſo be right before you, and a little reclin- 
ing. 

2. Draw your out. lines at firſt very faint, and with a 
coal; and let them be drawn agreeable to the pattern, 
before you begin to ſhadow any part of it. When you 
have drawn one feature, it ſhould, in ſome meaſure, be a 
direction for you to draw the other, by obſerving the dil. 
| tance from that to the next feature; making a ſmall mark 
at the place with your coal, then draw it, and fo to the 
next, till you have drawn the whole figure. 

3. Then obſerve the middle of the picture you would 
copy, and touch upon the paper with the point of your 
coal : afterwards obſerve the more conſpicuous and up- 
permoſt figures, if there are more than one, which 
are to tonch lightly in their proper places : thus running 
over the whole draught, you will fee, as it were, the ske- 
leton of the piece to draw. : 

4. Having made out theſe sketches, view them dili- 
gently, if they anſwer your pattern or not; for the geſ- 
tures of the life ought to ſhew themſelves eminently in 
the firſt and rudeſt draughts thereof: correct and mend 
whatever you perceive amiſs, adding and diminiſhing as 
it varies from the pattern; by which method it will be 
brought nearer to the life. 

5. Obſerve the diſtance of one limb, joint, or muſcle, 
from another, and the ſame in all other accidents of 
the figure, their length, breadth, turnings, &c. ſhadow 
next to the light very faintly; and where you ſee bold 
and free touches, be not timorous in expreſſing the ſame. 
In drawing a head by the life, or otherwiſe, take care to 
place the features exactly right upon the croſs lines, whe- 
ther it be a full face, or three quarter face. In fore-ſhort- 
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they look upwards; but where the aſpect is downwards, 
they muſt be made downwards, in a circular manner. Hau- 
ing drawn the out- lines true, with a coal, you are to proceed 
to trace the ſame lines again with a pen, Indian ink, &c. 
drawing them with more exactneſs, and by imitating all 
the hatches with their exact diſtances one from another, 
their croſſings, — and windings, with more bold- 
neſs and freedom perfect your defign. 

6. In drawing after a naked body, all the muſcles are 
not to be ſo plainly expreſſed as in anatomical figures; 
but that fide whoſe parts are moſt apparent, and of ſig- 
nification in the performance of any action, mult be 
made to appear more or lefs, according to the. force of that 
action. 1792 

7. In drawing young perſons, the muſcles muſt not 
appear manifeſtly ſo hard, as in elder and full grown per- 
ſons: the ſame is to be obſerved as to fat and fleſhy per- 
ſons, and ſuch as are very delicate and beautiful; and in 
women, ſcarce any muſcles at all are to be expreſſed, ot 
but very little, unleſs it be in ſome very terrible action, 
and then. too they are to be repreſented very faintly ; the 
like is alſo to be obſerved as to little children. 

8. The motion of the whole body muſt be conſidered 
in drawing of the muſcles; as in the riſing and falling 
of the arms, the muſcles of the breaſt do appear more ot 
leſs; the hips do the like, according as they are bent out- 
ward or inward; and it is the ſame chiefly in the 

| oulders, 


ening you muſt make the croſs lines to fly upwards, where 
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tions of the body. 
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fhoulders, fides, and neck, according to the ſeveral ac- 


9. The proportion of the figure ought'to be multiplied 
by degrees, in proportion of one to two, three, four, &c. 


DRI 


and drawn up in buckets by a winch at the top of a ſhaft, 
As ſoon as the whole quantity for one dreſſing is brought 
up, the lar 
carried to the mills, where one hotſe turns a wheel that 


ſtones are broken, and the whole is then 


for herein the chief ſkill conſiſts: the diameter of the | moves the machines for = 96g, b great quantity of it; 


biggeſt place, between the knee and the foot, is double 
to the leaſt, and the largeſt part of the thigh, triple. 
DRAWING-SCHoOOL, an a 


deſign. _ 

Explanation of plate LV, repreſenting a drawing- 
ſchool, its plan and profile. 

Upper Compartment. 

This is a perſpective view of a drawing ſchool. On 
the right hand the ſcholars are repreſented as copyin 
deſigns, with their maſters inſtructing them. On the le 
are others drawing, from the life, two figures, one a 
living ſubject placed on a ſtool, the other a model, ſet 
upon a table, and both enlightened by a lamp ſuſpended 


above, 
| Lower Compartment. 
Fig. 1. is a plan of the above drawing-ſchool; 
A, the table on which the madel is — 
b, a tub filled with water for receiving the oll that 
drops from the lamp ſuſpended above. 
c, c, e, c, c, &c, benches placed on treſſels for the de- 
ners. 
= c c, benches for the modellers, or thoſe that model 
after nature. | 
d, d, ſeats for the ſcholars. 

e, e, e, intervals between the benches. ä | 
a, a bench for thoſe that deſign, with a reflected light. 
£5 g C., paſſages. a 
h, the ſtove, | 
i, i, tranſum windows for deſigning in the day-time, 
l, J, 1, I, doors. 

m, veſtibule. 

n, cabinet. 

o, 0, a room for other exerciſes, 

Fig. 2. Profile of the benches, 

A, the table. > | 

a, its foot or ſtand, on which it turns in any direction, 
for ſhewing the model, after it is ſet, to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, 

c, c, the benches. 
C, the bench for the modellers, 

d, d, d, d, ſeats. 

Drawing-MEpicines, thoſe more uſually called 
epiſpaſtics and ripeners. | 

DRawins, among ſportſmen, the beating the buſhes 
after a fox. | 

Fine DRAWING, among taylors, the art of ſewing up 
button-holes, or any rents in cloth, in ſo nice a manner, 
as that they cannot be diſcovered from the entire part of 
the cloth. | 

DRAY, a kind of cart uſed by brewers for carrying 
barrels of beer or ale; alſo a fledge drawn without 
wheels. 

DRA, among ſportſmen, denotes ſquirrel- neſts built 

in the tops of trees. 
DREIN, in the military art, a treneh made to draw 
the water out of a moat, which is afterwards filled with 
hurdles and earth, or with faſcines, or bundles of ruſhes 
and planks, to facilitate the paſſage over the mud. See 
TRENCH. 
DRENCH, among farriers, a phyſical potion for 
horſes. The ingredients for this purpoſe are to be beat 
coarſely, and either mingled with a decoction, or with 
wine. Then infuſe it al about a quarter of an hour, 
and give it to the horſe with a horn, after he has been 
tied up two hours to the rack. 
DRESSING of Hemp and Flax, 
FLax. 
DREssING of Ores, the preparing them, as they come 
rough from the mine, for the working by fire. This is 
done ſeveral ways in different countries, and in reſpe to 


dee HEM and 


the different ores of different metals. In Devonſhire they | 


have a very eaſy method, which is ſo expeditious, and ſo 
good for all the purpoſes, that it is worthy copying in other 
places. After the ore is dug, it is toſſed up by hand 


theſe are called the ſtamping or 13.” 
ore is unloaded at the head of the paſs or entrance into 
ent, or rather an aca- | theſe mills; this paſs is made of two or three bottom 
demy where youth are taught the arts of drawing and f boards; and two fide boards, in form of a hollow trough, 
| - | and ftands in a flanting direction. The ore by 
weight is carried down this trough; and lodges itſelf in 
the coffer. The coffer is a long ſquare box made of the 
firmeſt timber, and of three feet long, and a foot and a 
half broad : the ore is not ſuffered to fall into this all at 
once, but is ſtopped over the mouth of the trough by a 
croſs board, where a cock turns in a quantity of water at 
the ſame time, which waſhes down juſt as much of the 
ore with it into the trough as there ought to be, In this 
coffer there are three lifters placed between two ſtron 
board leaves, having two braces or thwart pieces on eat 
ſide to keep them ſteady, and a frame with ſtamp heads: 
Theſe heads are of iron, and weigh about thirty ör forty 


nocking mills. The 


its o 


E 


pounds a-piece, and ſerve to break the lumps of ore in 


the coffer. | 


The lifters are about eight feet long; and half a foot 
ſquare, They are always made of heart of oak, and have 
as many timbers or guiders between them; they are 
lifted up in order, by a double number of toppits, which 
are faſtened to as many arms paſſing diametrically through' 
the greateſt beam, which- is either turned by the wheel 
and horſe, or where there is conveniency of water, by an 
over-ſhot water-wheel on two boulters. The toppits 
exactly, but eaſily, meet with the tongues, which are ſo 
placed in the lifters, as that they eaſily ſlide from each 
other, and ſuffer the lifters to fall with great force on the 
ore in the trough. The frequent pounding of theſe ſoori' 


reduces the large maſſes into a ſort of ſand; which is 


waſhed out of the trough by the continual current of the 
water from the cock through a braſs grate, placed at 
one end of the coffer between two iron bars. 

The powdered ore is conveyed out of the trough into 
the launder, which is a trench cut in the flour of eight 
feet long, and ten feet over; this is ſtopped at the lower 
end with turf, ſo that the water is all ſuffered to paſs 
away, and the powder of the ore is ſtopped. Thus the 
launder by degrees fills up with the dreſſed ore; and this 
is removed out with ſhovels, as occaſion requires. The 
launder is divided into three parts, the forehead, the 
middle, and the tail; that ore which lies in the forehead, 
that is, within a foot and a half of the grate, is always the 
richeſt and beſt, and is laid up in a heap by itſelf; the 
middle and tail afford a poorer ore ; and theſe are ſome- 
times laid up in ſeparate heaps ; ſometimes thrown into 
one heap together. | 

DRressING, in furgery, the treatfhent of a wound or 
any diſordered part. The apparatus of dreffing conſiſts 
of doſſils, tents, plaſters, compreſſes, bandages, bands, 
ligatures, and ſtrings. | 
DRIFT of the Foreft is an exact view and examination 
taken at certain times to know what beaſts are there; in 
order that none may come on the foreſt but ſuch as have' 
right; and that the foreſt be not overcharged with beaſts. 

DRirr, in mining, a paſſage cut out under the earth, 
betwixt ſhaft and ſhaft, or turn and turn; or a paſſage or 
way, wrought under the earth, to the end of a meer of 
ground, or part of a meer. 

D&1FT, in navigation, the line upon which a ſhip 
drives in a ſtorm with her ſide to the wind, when it blows 
ſo violent as to prevent her from being able to carry any 
ſail, or only ſufficient to keep her ſufficiently inclined to 
one ſide, that ſhe may not carry wir her maſts by violent 
rocking : or, drift is the angle which the line of her mo- 
tion makes with the keel in ſuch a ſituation when her 
prow is in the middle between the points of the compaſs, 
to which ſhe comes up and falls; See the article 
TRYING. 

DRILL, in mechanics, a ſmall inſtrument for making 
ſuch holes as punches will not conveniently ſerve for. 
Drills are of various ſizes, and are chiefly uſed by ſmiths 
and turners, | | 


trom ſhamble to ſhamble by the ſhovel men in the mine, 
ey. 


 Driii, or Dritt-Box, a name given to an inſtru- 
* 
| 7 G ment 


DRO 


ment for ſowing land in the new method of horſe hoeing | 


huſbandry. It plants the corn in rows, makes the chan- 
nels, ſows the ſeeds in them, and covers them with earth 
when ſown ; and all this at the ſame time, and with great 
expedition. The principal parts are the ſeed- box, the 
hopper, the plough and its harrow, of all which the ſeed- 
box is the chief. It meaſures, or rather numbers, out 
the ſeed, which it receives from the hopper, and is for 
this purpoſe an artificial hand; but it delivers out the 
ſeed much more equally than can be done by a natural 
hand. See the article PLoUGH, 

DRINK, a part of our ordinary food in a liquid form, 
ſerving to dilute and moiſten the dry meat. See the arti- 
cle DIET. | 

The drinks in different countries are different. The 
common drink in England is either water, malt liquor, 
wine, or mixtures of theſe. 12 

The firſt drinks of mankind were certainly water and 
milk, but the love of luxury and debauchery ſoon intro- 
duced the art of preparing intoxicating and inebriating 
drinks out of vegetables. A 

Of all kinds, water js the leaſt flatulent, becauſe the un- 
elaſtic air lodged in it, cannot be extricated by the heat 
of the body, fo as to become elaſtic, The moſt flatulent 
of all drinks are thoſe taken in the act of fermentation, as 
for example, the ale which is cloſe ſhut up in very ftrong 
bottles, and flies out with the greateſt force upon opening 
them ; for by an imprudent uſe of ſuch, the moſt ſevere 
cholic, iliac paſſion, and cholera morbus, frequently en- 
ſue. Next to theſe come ſuch drinks as have not yet fer- 
mented, but are ſoon ſet to work by the heat of the body ; 
as for example, muſt, new wine, or ale, wherein no bitter 
herbs, ſuch as hops, wormwood, &c. have been boiled 
as a preſervative. 

Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks that the proportion of 
meat to drink, ought to be ſuch as ſhall make perſpira- 
tion and urine nearly equal at all ſeaſons of the year. 

DRIPS, in architecture. See the article LARMIER: 
DRIVER, in naval affairs, an:oblong fail hoiſted oc- 
caſionally to the mizen-peek when the wind is very fair; 
the lower corners of it are extended by a boom or pole, 


which is thruſt out a-croſs the ſhip over the quarter. See 


Mi1zEN and QUARTER, | 

DRIVERS, among ſportſmen, a machine for driving 
pheaſant-powts, conſiſting of good ſtrong ozier wands, 
ſuch as the baſket-makers uſe; theſe are to be ſet in an 


handle, and twiſted or bound with ſmall oziers in two or | 


three places. b 

With this inſtrument the ſportſman drives whole eyes 
of young powts into his nets. n 

DRIVING, among ſportſmen, a method of taking 
pheaſant-powts, It is thus performed : the ſportſman 
finds out the haunts of theſe birds ; and having fixed his 
nets there, he calls them together by a pheaſant-call, 
imitating the voice of the dam: after this he makes a 
noiſe with his driver, which will make them run a little 
way forward in a cluſter; and this he is to repeat till 
he bo made ſure of them, which an expert ſportſman 
never fails to do, by driving them into his nets. 

Drivixc, in metallurgy, is ſaid of filver, when in the 
operation of refining, the lead being burnt away, the re- 
maining copper riſes upon its ſurface in red fiery bubbles. 
See the article SILVER. 

DROCEK, in buſbandry, the upright piece of timber 
on the right fide of a plough's tail, to which is fixed the 
earth board. See PLouGn. 

DROMEDARY, Dromedarius, a large animal of the 
camel-kind, with only one bunch on its back: it is taller 
than the horſe, and has a much longer and flender neck : 
its ears are ſhort, and the upper lip is divided in the man- 
ner of that of the hare. It is a native of Aſia, and more 
uſed for riding on, than for carrying heavy loads. 

DROMEUS, a name given by the ancients to two 
very diſtin animals, the ſtag and dromedary. | 

RONE, in the hiftory of inſets, 2 kind of male bee, 
larger than the common working or honey-bees : it is fo 
called from its idleneſs, as never going abroad to collect 
either honey or wax. See BEE. 

Drone-FLy, a two winged inſect, extremely like the 
common drone-bee, whence alſo the name. 

DROPS, in architecture, an ornament in the Doric 


—— — 


D R O 


entablature, repreſenting drops, or little bells, imme 
= under the triglyphs. | | 25 
DRO PSV, in medicine, a preternatural collection of 
extravaſated aqueous ſerum, which greatly diſtends the 
veſſels in any part of the body. i 24 2 

This diſeaſe may therefore . in whatever part the 
veſſels deſtined for the conveyance of the ſerum are found: 
that is, either in the whole habit of the body, or in any 
partieular part thereof. N Wha 

Thus a dropſy may ariſe from a ſordid collection of was 
ter, either between the external integuments of the head: 
between theſe and the cranium ; between the eranium 
and the membranes of the brain; between theſe mem. 
branes 'and the duplicatures ; between theſe duplica.. 
tures and the brain; between the foldings of the brain ; 
and, laſtly, in its cavities, but yet without producing 
immediate death. | 
This diforder is eafily known, but the laſt- mentioned 
ſpecies of it is incurable; whereas the others are either 
to be cured by gentle cauterizing, terebration, or © 
ture, prudently and cautiouſly practiſed ; exhibiting, at 
the ſame time, hydragogues and corroboratives, inter- 
nally; or they are to be removed by the external applica- 
tion of diſcutients. 

In a dropſy of the thorax, in which the lymph may be 
collected from various parts, the ſymptoms are almoſt 
the ſame with thoſe of an empyema : but a due attention 
to the antecedent cauſes of each diſorder diſcovers the 
differences between them.. This is to be cured by the 
operation for the empyema, together with the due uſe of 
ſuch medicines as are oppoſite to its cauſe. | 

In a dropſy of the thorax, ſometimes hydatides, and 
ſometimes dropſical abſceſſes, are found formed in the 
lungs, by an accumulation of the lymph diſcharged from 
the veſſels, and received jnto the large ſinuſes. This ſpe- 
cies of the diſorder is equally difficult to be known and 
cured, unleſs, perhaps, the meaſures taken to remove 
other preſent ſymptoms ſhould, at the ſame time, for- 
tuitouſly produce a cure of this ſpecies of dropſy. 

When, by whatever cauſe, lymph is collected, and 
becomes ſtagnant, in the anterior and moſt conſpicuous 
part of the aſpera arteria, a ſpecies of bronchocele often 
appears. But authors inform us, that if this diſorder is 
carefully adverted to, it is eaſily known, and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully cured by punQ ure, diſcutients, and ſuch things 
as derive the humours from the parts affected. 

The follicule of any gland may be ſubjected to the like 
misfortune, and the diſorder removed by the like means. 

A remarkable ſpecies of the dropſy ſometimes affects 


the ovaria of women, but moſt frequently of thoſe who 


are barren and ſuperannuated. This diſorder is of fo la- 
tent a nature, that it is hardly to de known, till the bod 
of the patient is laid open. It is never capable of being 


cured, but frequently changes into an aſcites, 


In the cavity of the uterus, when its external orifice is 
cloſed-up, there is often ſo large a quantity of water col- 
lected, that the whole abdomen appears as if the patient 
laboured under an aſcites. This ſpecies of diſorder is, 
in like manner, not to be known without the greateſt 
difficulty, by reaſon of the fallacious ſigns of pregnancy, 
with which it is attended. It is to be cured by a re- 
laxation of the orifice of the uterus, by means of fo- 
mentations, vapours, and the due uſe of uterine medi- 
eines. | -— 5c hs | 13 

When through the whole ſubcutaneous fat this lymph 
either becomes ftagnant, or is effuſed, that ſpecies. of 
dropſy which is called anaſarca, hypoſarea, and leu- 
cophlegmatia, is produced; which ſometimes affects 
the parts. about the abdomen, and thoſe about the ſcro- 
tum. 1 1 {a | N 

When this water is collected either in the duplicature 
of the peritonæum, in the cavity of the abdomen, be- 
tween the peritonæum and abdominal viſcera, in the di- 
lated cavities of the glands, or in the veſſels contained in 
the abdomen, the diſorder is called aſcites; as alſo tympa- 
nites, when the abdomen is turgid with rarefied vapours, 
ariſing either from water, pus, ichor, or air pent up there, 
and putrefied by the heat. | 

A dropſy of the teſticles is, firſt, either that of the ſcro- 
tum, which is known by the touch, the conſpicuous 
pellucidity of the parts, and the remaining of an — 
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made by the finger; or, ſecondly, of the bag, formed by | 


the production of the peritonæum in a legitimate hernia. 
This ſpecies of the diſorder happens in à violent aſcites ; 
and may be diſtinguiſhed by the preceding figns of an 
aſcites, or a tympanites; or by its diſappearance, upon 
its being preſſed, upon the patient's lying on his back, 
with his head and body lower than the other parts, and 
upon the evacuation of the water from the abdomen ; by 
the ſudden increaſe and decreaſe of the diſorder, without 
any manifeſt cauſes ; and, laſtly, by the tumor running 
out from the ſcrotum to the groin in the form of a hog's 
pudding. And, thirdly, a dropſy of the tunica vagina- 
lis of the teſticles happens, when the humours there ſe- 
creted are not abſorbed by their proper veſſels, but, be- 
coming ſtagnant, are accumulated, and frequently diſtend 
the coat in which they are contained to an enormous 
fize; or if, in conſequence of a rupture, or obſtructions 
of the veſſels, the humours ſhould be there collected: an 
inflammation, ſuppuration, and collection of ichor, often 
produce a diſorder, which has much the ſame appear- 
ance as a ſpecies of dropſy ; this ſort of dropſy is to be 
known and diſtinguiſhed by the want of elaſticity in the 
tumor, its reſiſtance, its hardneſs, and the ſlowneſs of its 
production; as alſo by the abſence of oh we cer 
which attend the firſt and ſecond ſpecies of dropſies of 
the teſticles ;- by the round, or, at leaſt, the oval figure 
of the tumor; by the apparent pellucidity, when, u 
ſtraightening the ſcrotum, the bag of collected matter, 
expoſed to a lighted candle, appears clear and tranſpa- 
rent. But if, beſides theſe, there ſhould be ſuch a tumor 


between the nervous coat and the ſubſtance of the teſti- | 


cle, the diſorder can hardly be ſo accurately inſpected, 
as that it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the preceding 
ſpecies, nor perhaps 1s there any other cure for it than 
extirpation. 'The diſorders of this kind are called hy- 
droceles. See HYDROCELE. | 

All the diſorders of this kind are produced, firſt, by 
every cauſe which is capable of ſo confining the ſerum, 
that it cannot return into the veins, but ſtagnates in the 
diſtended veſſels; or, ſecondly, by 22 cauſe which ſo 
ruptures the veſſels, that the ſerum is diſcharged within 
the ſlender membranes; or, thirdly, by every cauſe which 
ſo obſtructs the veſſels which convey the fluids from the 
cavities, or ſo little moves the humours contained in them, 
that they are neither exhaled nor re-abſorbed. - 

The cauſes of this kind are principally obſerved to be 
an hereditary and natural diſpoſition ; the ſudden drink- 
ing of too large quantities of cold liquors, which are 
neither diſcharged by vomit, ſtool, ſweat, nor urine, ex- 
cited- by heat or motion; acute diſeaſes, either accom- 
panied with an inſatiable thirſt, or exceſſive drinking, or 
without theſe circumſtances; a lienteric dyſentery long 
protracted ; quartan fevers; lienterics ; diarrhceas ; dy- 
ſenteries of long ſtanding ; the coeliac paſhon ; empye- 
mas; a ſpitting of blood; the gout ; exceſſive evacua- 
tions of any kind, and eſpecially of the arterial blood; 
drinking of acrid and fermenting liquors ; viſcid ali- 
ments, and ſuch as are of difficult digeſtion ; a conſider- 
able number of large hydatides hanging pendulous in the 
cavity of the abdomen ; and many other diſorders of a 
ſimilar nature, ſuch as melancholy, the ſcurvy, and ſome 
others, 

The effects and progreſs of this diſeaſe are generally as 
follows : the feet become tumid, eſpecially rowards the 
evening; and this tumor is gradually increaſed and auß 
mented; then a daily increaſing tumor appears in 
abdomen. In a tympanites the diſtended abdomen ſounds 
when ſtruck; in an aſcites, when the water flows freely 
in the cavity of the abdomen, the noiſe of fluctuating 


water is heard upon moving the body : but in that ſpecies | 


of aſcites, where the waters are included in their proper 
veſicles, this ſymptom does not always happen, and con- 
ſequently is not to be depended on. Add to theſe a difh- 
culty of breathing, thirſt, a ſenſation of weight, torpor, 
coltivene(s ; a ſmall diſcharge of urine, a ſlow fever, no 
evacuation by ſweat, a degree of leanneſs and extenua- 
tion in the general habit, proportioned to the largeneſs of 
the tumor, in the particular part affected: then appears 
an anaſarca of the thighs, ſcrotum, and abdominal ſkin ; 
hydatides; an acrimony of the water, become ſtagnant 
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and putrefied, in conſequence of the heat and cloſeneſs 


of the part in which it is confined z ulcers, gangrenesz 
hemorrhages from the noſe, an exomphalus, a ſphacelus 
of the viſcera, and at laſt the death of the patient. 


In the cure of a dropſy the following intentions are to 
be purſued, 


Firſt, to produce a due fluidity, and motion to the 
lymph, whether it is water or ſerum; of the bilious, icho- 
rous, or bloody kind. 


Secondly, to evacuate the waters already diſcharged 


into the cavities of the body. n 
Thirdly, to remove the weakneſs of the viſcera; whe- 


ther this weakneſs is the cauſe or the effect of the 


dro ly. , | 
The fluidity of the lymph is procured; by removing 
thoſe cauſes which prevent ſuch a fluidity; which are, 
firſt, the too languid force of the vital powers ſubſervient 
to circulation; ſecondly, the compreſſion, rupture, or 
obſtruction of the veſſots ; and, thirdly; the exceſſive 
or preternatural viſcidity of the fluids. - A qty 
With reſpect to the too languid force of the vital 
powers ſubſervient to circulation, this is moſt commodi- 
ouſly removed by cardiacs, corroboratives, and medicines 
of a ſtimulating quality, which, if the patient is not af- 
flicted with a violent thirſt, are to conſiſt of aromatic, ſa- 
line, oleous, and hot ſubſtances; which may be eaſily 


pon | prepared in the various forms of electuaries, mixtures, 


medicated wines, medicated ales, pills, decoctions, ſyrups, 
or lozenges. Boerbaave. | | 
DROP-WORT, in botany, the ſame with the fili- 
pendula. See the article Fitiytnbura. © | 
DROSERA, ſun-dew, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with a funnel faſhioned flower, conſiſting of five obtuſe- 
ly-ovated petals : the fruit is an unilocular, ſuboval cap- 
ſule, containing a great many very ſmall ſeeds. . 
DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being ſuffo- 
cated, by water. Ni! | 
Naturaliſts and phyſicians furniſh us with divers well 
atteſted inſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries of perſons 
drowned, It is certain from repeated diſſections made on 
perſons drowned, that they generally have leſs water in 
their ſtomachs than if they had voluntarily drank a con- 
ſiderable quantity: whence it does not ſeem A ＋ to 
hang the drowned perſon by the heels, a poſition that 
— prove uneaſy as ſoon as the humours of the body 
ſhould reſu me their ordinary motion. In order to know 
whether the perſon has ſwallowed too much water, or 
not, and to make him vomit it up if he has, it is proper 
to put him in a tun open at both ends, which is to be 
rolled in different directions; or the bearded end of a 
feather ſhould be introduced into the œſophagus. After 
taking off the cloaths of the drowned perſon, we ought, 
with the utmoſt expedition, to ſhelter him from the im- 
preſſions of the cold air, and begin to warm him by 
wrapping him up with cloaths and coverings: to do this 
more effectually, he is afterwards to be put into a pretty 
warm bed, applying alſo to his body hot napkins and 
cloths. A hot _—_ ſun, to which drowned perſons 


have been expoſed, and hot baths, have produced the 
ſame happy effects. 


The great intention to be purſued is to put the ſolid - 


parts of the machine in action, that thus they may re- 
ftore the motion of the fluids: in order to this, the 
drowned perſon ſhould be agitated in various directions, 
in a bed, in the arms of perſons of ſufficient ſtrength. 
Spirituous liquors or warm urine ſhould be poured into 


his mouth, and ſome perſons preſcribe a decoction of 


pepper and vinegar, as a gargariſm; we muſt alfo at- 
tempt to irritate-the internal fibres of the noſe, either 
by volatile ſpirits, and by the liquors uſed in apoplectic 
caſes ; or by tickling the nerves of the noſtrils with a 
bearded feather, or by blowing through a quill, muff, 
or ſome other, more powerful flernutatory. One of the 
means frequently uſed with ſucceſs, is to blow warm air, 
by means of a pipe, into their mouths ; or to introduce 
it by a pair of bellows; or, by injecting warm clyſters, 
to irritate the inteſtines : the ſmoke of tobacco conveyed 


into the inteſtines, by means of a tobacco-pipe, is much 


recommended. Venæſection is by no means to be neg- 


lected; and perhaps moft ſucceſsfully in the jugular 
+: vein 


vein ; and when all, theſe meaſures prove unſucceſsful, | 
the laſt recourſe is bronchotomy. See the article BRoNn- 


; 


CHONOMY, | | 
DRUG, a general term for goods of the druggiſt and 
grocery kinds, eſpecially for thoſe uſed in medicine and 
dying. a 5 
5 UGGET, in commerce, a ſtuff ſometimes al] | 
wool, and ſometimes half wool and half thread, ſome- 
times corded, but uſually plain. 
PS.» "pp the prieſts among the ancient Britons and 
auls, | 

The word is formed from the Celtic, deru, an 
oak ; becauſe they held that tree in the higheſt venera- 
tion. , ; 

Their antiquity is eſteemed equal to that of the Brach- 
mans of India, the Magi of Perſia, and the Chaldees of 
abylon. And whoever conſiders the ſurpriſing con- 
formity of their doctrine, will find ſufficient reaſon to 
think that they all derived it from the ſame hand, we 
mean from Noah and his immediate deſcendants, who | 
carried it with them at their diſperſion; for it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that the Britiſh druids derived their doctrine 
from any foreign ſect, to whom they were abſolutely un- 
known. 

But the druids were not contented with the power an- 
nexed to the prieſthood z they introduced religion into 
every tranſaction both public and private, ſo that nothing 
could be done without their approbation ; and by this 
means their authority was rendered almoſt abſolute. 
They elected the annual magiſtrates of every diſtrict, who 
ſhould have enjoyed, during that term, 'the ſupreme au- 
thority, and ſom&times the title of Kings; but they could | 
not even call a council without their approbation and 
advice: ſo that, notwithſtanding their pretended autho- 
rity, they were in reality the creatures and flaves of the 
druids, \ 

They exerciſed the ſame arbitrary power in their courts | 
of juſtice z and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to their deci- 
ſions, were excluded from the public ſacrifices, which was 
conſidered as the greateſt puniſhment that could be in- 
flicted. It muſt be acknowledged, that their 
adminiſtration of juſtice has always been celebrated for 
its impartiality. The ſole management and inſtruction 
of youth was alſo committed to them, except the train- 
ing them up in the art of war; for both they and their 
diſciples were not only exempted from going to war, but 

likewiſe from all kind of tribute. 

Their garments were remarkably long; and, when 
employed in religious ceremonies, they always wore a 
white ſurplice. They generally carried a wand in their 
hands, and wore a kind of ornament enchaſed in gold 
about their necks, called the druid's egg. Their necks 
were likewiſe decorated with gold chains, and their hands 
and arms with bracelets : they wore their hair very ſhort, 
and their beards remarkably Are 

They were all ſubordinate to a chief or ſovereign 
pontiff, ſtiled the arch-druid, choſen from among their 
fraternity by a plurality of voices; but, in caſe of a com- 
petition too powerful to be decided by a majority, the 
conteſt was determined by the ſword. He enjoyed his 
ſupremacy for life, had power to inſpect the conduct of 
kings, and either to elect or depoſe whenever he pleated. 

It was one of the maxims of their religion, not to 
commit any thing to writing; but deliver all their my- 
ſteries and learning in verſes compoſed for that purpoſe ; 
and theſe were in time multiplied to ſuch a number, that 
it generally took up twenty years to learn them all by 
heart. By this means their doctrines appeared more 
myſterious by being unknown to all but themſelves ; and 
having no books to recur to, they were the more careful 
to fix them in their memory. | 

But what had ſtill a more direct tendency to impoſe on 
the public, was their pretended familiar intercourſe with 
the gods. And, in order to conceal at once their own 
ignorance, and render the impoſition leſs ſuſceptible of 

etection, they boaſted of their great {kill in magic, and 
cultivated ſeveral branches of the mathematics, particu- 
larly aſtronomy. The latter they carried to. ſame degree of 
perfection; for they were able to foretel the times, quanti- 
ties, and durations of eclipſes ; a circumſtance which could 


| 
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divine homage. 


diſcovery, they prepared every thing ready for the facrifice 


Having ſecured this ſacred plant, he deſcended the tree, 


vp RU 


not fail of attracting reverence from an ignoragt 4 
tude, who were perſuaded that nothing leſs than à fü. 
"_ b ou 2 to make ſuch aſtoniſhing # 
predictions : the o ſtudied natural phi Yd” 

practiſed phyſic. 4 r= TY 4 
Before we conclude this account of the druids, we muſt 
obſerye, that the fair-ſex enjoyed a part of the prieſt 
hood; and were confidered as endowed with the ſpirit of 
prophecy. wy aſſiſted the druids at their reliviow 
functions ; and ſome of them became very fan Co 
the great progreſs they made in different branches of 
* , | 5 

he next order in great eſteem among them, wa 
of the bards. Some wheerk indeed have oe: founded BE 
with the druids, but this is a miſtake ; they had their 
name from their office, which was to chant hymns in 
concert at their periodical feſtivals, and celebrate the 
praiſes of their heroes. Theſe ſongs were accompanied 
with muſical inſtruments, and confidered as the d ictates 
of their gods; ſo that it is no wonder the bards were held 
in the higheſt eſteem, It is even ſaid, that they could at 
any _ put RP to a whole army's engaging by their 
interpoſition: ſo great was the power of the muſe | 
eo mukitute ! A Grin obs 
ey worſhipped the Supreme Being under the 

of Eſus, or Heſus, and the ebe of * oak; — dad 
no other temple than a wood or grove, where all their re. 
ligious rites were performed. Nor was any perſon ad- 
mitted to enter that ſacred receſs, unleſs he carried with 
him a chain, in token of his abſolute dependence on the 
Deity. Indeed, their whole religion originally conſiſted 
in acknowledging that the Supreme Being, who made his 
abode in theſe ſacred groves, governed the univerſe, and 
that every creature ought to obey his laws, and pay him 


They conſidered the oak as the emblem, or rather the 
peculiar reſidence of the Almighty; and accordingly 
chaplets of it were worn both by the druids and people ia 
their religious ceremonies, the altars were ftrewed with 
its leaves, and encircled with its branches. The fruit of 
it, eſpecially the miſſetoe, was thought to contain a di- 
vine virtue, and to be the peculiar gift of heaven. It was 
therefore ſought for on the fixth day of the moon with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs and anxiety, and when found was 
hailed with ſuch raptures of joy, as almoſt exceeds imagi- 
nation to conceive. 

As ſoon as the druids were informed of this fortunate 


under the oak, to which they faſtened two white bulls by 
the horns : then the arch-druid, attended by a prodigious 
multitude of people, aſcended the tree, dreſſed in white, 
and with a conſecrated golden knife, or pruning-hook, 
cropped the miſletoe, which he received in his ſagum or 
robe, amidſt the rapturous exclamations of the people. 


the bulls were ſacrificed, and the Deity invoked to bleſs 
his own gift, and render it efficacious in thoſe diſtempers 
in which it ſhould be adminiſtered. 
The conſecrated groves, in which they performed their 
religious rites, were fenced round with ftones, to pre- 
vent any perſon's entering between the trees, exc 
through the paſſages left open for that purpoſe, and whit 
were guarded by ſome inferior druids, to prevent 
ſtranger from intruding into their myſteries. ' Th 
groves. were of different forms, ſome quite circular, others 
oblong, and more or leſs capacious, as the. numbers of 
votaries in the diſtricts to which they belonged, were 
more or leſs numerous. The area in the center of the 
gun was encompaſſed with ſeveral rows of large oaks 
ſet very cloſe together. Within this large circle were 
ſeveral ſmaller ones ſurrounded with large ſtones; and 
near the center of theſe ſmaller circles, were ſtones of a 
prodigious ſize, and convenient height, on which the 
victims were lain, and offered. Each of theſe being a 
kind of altar, was ſurrounded with another row of ſtones, 
the uſe of which cannot now be known, unleſs they were 
intended as cinctures to keep the people at a convenient 
diſtance from the officiating prieſt. Nor is it unreaſonable 
to. ſuppoſe, that they had other groves appointed for ſe- 
cular purpoſes, and perhaps planted with oaks as the 
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ochers were, that the ſacred trees might Arike the mem 
ders of ſuch courts and councils with awe, and prevent 
all quarrels and indecent expreſſions. ; 6% 
hile the religion of the druids continued pure and 
unmixed with any foreign cuſtoms, they offered only ob- 
lations of fine flour ſptinkled with ſalt, and adored the 
Supreme Being in prayers and thankſgivings. But after 
they had for ſome time carried on a commerce with the 
Phœnicians, they loſt their original ſimplicity, adored a 
variety of gods, adopted the barbarous cuſtom of offering 
human victims, and even improved on the cruelty of other 
nations ; uſing theſe unfortunate mortals for the purpoſes 
of divination, with ſuch barbarous cruelty as is ſhocking 
to human nature to relate, PraQtices like theſe ſoon ren- 
dered them ſo deaf to the voice of humanity, that on ex- 
traordinary occaſions they erected a monſtrous hollow pile 
of ofier, which they filled with theſe unhappy wretches, 
and burnt them to their gods. Criminals were indeed 
choſen for this barbarous ſacrifice ; but in want of theſe, 
the innocent became victims of a cruel ſuperſtition. 
We have already mentioned, that in their ſacred groves 
were ſeveral large ſtones, ſuppoſed to be the altars on 
which they offered their victims. Some of theſe ſtones 
are ſtill remaining in England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
iſland of Angleſey ; and are of ſuch an amazing magni- 
tude, that the bringing and rearing them was thought by 
the ſuperſtitious to have been the work of thoſe demons 
ſuppoſed to attend oa that manner of worſhip. | 
emples they had none before the coming of the 
Romans, nor in all probability for a long time after: for 
with regard to thoſe vaſt piles of ſtones ſtill remaining, 
they ſeem rather to have been funeral monuments than 
places of worſhip ; eſpecially as all the ancient writers 
agree that their religious ceremonies were always per- 
formed in their conſecrated groves. Accordingly Tacitus, 
ſpeaking of the deſcent of the Romans, tells us, that their 
frſt care was to deſtroy thoſe groves and woods which 
had been polluted with che blood of fo many human 
victims. | 
One of the chief tenets taught by the druids was the 
immortality of the foul, and its tranſmigration from one 
body to another; a doctrine which 1 conſidered as 
proper to inſpire them with courage, and a 
death, They alſo inſtructed their diſciples in ſeveral tra- 
ditions concerning the ſtars and their motions, the extent 


their tenets to writing, in otder at once to conceal their 


minds of their diſciples, the greateſt part of them are now 
irrecoverably buried in the lake of oblivion. 


in form of a cylinder, hollow within, and covered at the 
two ends with vellum, which is ſtretched or flackened 
at pleaſure by the means of ſmall cords and ſliding knots. 

Kettle Dxums, are two forts of large baſons of copper 
or braſs, rounded in the bottom, and covered with vellum 
or goat-ſkin, which is kept faſt by a, circle of iron, and 


number of ſcrews to ſcrew up and down. They are 
much uſed among the horſe, as alſo in operas, oratorios, 
concerts, &c. 


whom each company of foot has one, and ſometimes 
two. Every regiment has a drum-major, who has the 
command over the other drums. 
Drum of the Ear, in anatomy. See TYMPANUM. 
Drum, in architecture. See T AMBOUR, 
DRUNKENNESS, Ebrietas, phyſically conſidered, 
conſiſts in a preternatural compreſſion of the brain, and a 
diſcompoſure of its fibres, occaſioned by the fumes or ſpi- 
rituous parts of liquors. 5 

DRUPE, among botaniſts, a kind of pericarpium, 
conſiſting of a ſoft, fleſhy, and ſucculent pulp, with a 
nucleus, or kernel in its center. 

DRY Mar, in the manege, is uſed ſor corn and hay. 
After taking the horſe from graſs he is houſed, and put 
to dry meat. | | 


deities, or nymphs, which the ancients thought inhabired 
groves and woods, They differed jrom the Hamadryades, 
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a contempt of 


of the world, the nature of things, and the power of the 
immortal gods. But as they never committed any of 


myſterious learning from the vulgar, and exerciſe the 


DRUM, 7;mpanum, is a martial muſical inſtrument 


ſeveral holes faſtened to the body of the drum, and a like 


Drum, or DRUMMER, he that beats the drum, of 


DRY ADS, Dryades, in the heathen theology, a ſort of 
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DUE 
theſe latter being attached to ſome particular tree, with 
which they were born, and with which they died ; 
ert were goddeſſes of trees and woods 
ip ner ahne e. 4 
DUBLIN; the capital of the province of Leinſter, and 
of all. Ireland, ſituated at the mouth of the river Liffee; 
60 miles weſt of Holyhead in Wales: weſt long. 6 dep. 
25 min. north lat. 53 deg. 16 min. | n 
It. is a large and beautiful city; pleaſantly ſituated ; 
having à view of the ſea on one fide, and of a fine coun» 
try on the other. It is the ſeat of the courts of juſtice, 
and an archbiſhop's ſee; and has a noble college, which is 
an univerſity of itſelf, . . 1 

DUCAL, in general, ſomething belonging to a duke. 
See the article Dx. n ee. 
Duca Crown, or Coronst. See the article 

CROWN, 2 A gy 1 I DOSE oree gre 
DUCAT, a coin current in Germany and other coun- 
tries abroad, for the different values of which ſee Ex- 
CHANGE. _ STR 16 6 MT GAIN 
.. DUCATOON, a filver coin, likewife frequent in ſe- 
vera parts of Europe, IO Ge 7 146, 
| CK, Aras, in ornithology, a genus of birds ſuffi- 
ciently known. „ 1G „u. 
| There ate two: ſorts of ducks common in England, 
the tame and wild; the firſt of which is very beneficial, 
to huſbandmen, and at the ſame time requires no charge 
to keep; living on loſt corn, worms, ſnails, &c. Indesd 
once a year this fowl is a great layer of eggs;-and when 
the fits, muſt be carefully fed with barley or other grain! 
As to the ducklings, they are fed in the ſame manner as 
goſlings, and may be fattened in three weeks time, by | 
giving them any kind of pulſe or grain and plenty of water, 

” CT, or Ducrtvs, in general; denotes any tube of 
Can 2 | # * 4 | ($.* de Cs} 

It is much uſed by anatomiſts, who mention the adipoſe 
ducts, concerning the reality of which authors are not 
agreed; the thoracic, or chyliferous duct; the excretory, 
ducts of the glands 3 the hepatic duct, or porus bilarius 
the ſalival ducts; the lachrymal 'duQts ; the ductus com- 
munis choledochus, &c. concerning all which it is to be 
obſerved; that their uſe is to convey certain animal fluids 
ſecreted in the glands of the parts to which they ſeverally 
belong: thus it is, the ſalival ducts diſcharge the ſaliva, 
or pellucid liquor, ſecreted in the glands of the mouths ; 
and ſo of the reſt. * Yo8 2. eine, 

DUCTILITY, in phyſics, a property of certain bo- 
dies, whereby they are capable of being expanded; or 
ſtretched forth, by means of a hammer, preſs, &c.  / © 

The vaſt ductility of ſome bodies, eſpecially gold; is 
very ſurpriſing. See DrvisimitiITY, - „ 10%. 

DUEL is a ſingle combat, at a time and place ap- 
pointed, in conſequence of a cartel or challenge. 

The word is derived from the Latin, duellum, quaſi du- 
orum bellum, a combat between two perſons, © 

Authorized duels were ſuch whoſe motive was the good 
of their country, when one, or a ſmall number of comba- 
tants were choſen to ſave the blood of a whole army, and 
decide, by victory or death, the quarrels of kings or whole 
nations. Thus Goliath and David, the Horatii and Cu- 
riatii, and ſeveral others. I 3 

Duelling was ſo general a method of determining dif- 
ferences among the nobles; that even ecclefiaſtics were 
not excuſed ; only, to prevent their being ſtained with 
blaod, they procured champions to fight for them. None 
were excepted from combat, but ſick people,  cripples, 
and ſuch as were under twenty-one years of age, or above 
fixty. Juſts and tournaments, doubtleſs, rendered duels 
more frequent. 

We have good proof that duelling was authorized before 
the Normans came into England, though not ſo frequent 
and ſolemn as after. the Conqueſt. I heſe are however 
now known no Jonger, and we could wiſh the private 
practice of duelling was alſo buried in oblivion. | 

DUKE is either the title of a ſovereign prince, as the 
duke of Savoy, Parma, &c. the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
Muſcovy, &c. or it is the title of honour and nobility 
next below princes. 

DULCIFYING, in pharmacy, is the ſweetening, or 
rendering inſipid, any matter impregnated with ſalts, by 
waſhing it in pure water. | 
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D U N 


DUN 


The word is formed from the Latin, dulcis, ſweet, and tillage, and hoeing all together for the crops will 


facio, to make. 

DULEDGE, in gunnery, a peg of wood which joins 
the ends of the fix felloes that form the round of a wheel 
of a gun catriage. The plate of iron on the outſide of 
the Wheel, which ſtrengthens the joint, is called the du- 

 kdge plate. | J k 

DUNG. in agriculture, is of ſeyeral ſorts, as that of 
horſes, ' cows, ſheep, hogs, pigeons, geeſe, hens, &c. All 
kinds of dung contain ſome matter, which, when mixed 
with the ſoil, ferments therein, and, by that fermentation, 
diflolves the texture of the earth, and divides and crumbles 
its particles very much. This is the real uſe of dung in 
agriculture; for as to the pure earthy part of it, the quan- 
tity is ſd very ſmall, that it bears an extremely incon- 


ſiderable proportion to that of the earth it is intended to 
manure. 


The fermenting quality of dung is chiefly owing to the | 


ſalts it contains, and yet thoſe or any other ſalts, applied 
immediately to the roots of plants, always deſtroy them. 
[I big proves that the buſineſs of the 2 is not to nouriſh 
but to divide and ſeparate that terreſtrial matter, which is 
10 afford the nouriſhment to vegetables, through the 
mouths of their roots: and the acrimony of the ſalts of 
dung is ſo great, that the niceſt managers of vegetables 
we. have, (the floriſts). have wholly baniſhed the uſe of 
it from their gardens, The uſe of dung ſhould alſo be 


ſorbid in kitchen-gardens, for it is poſſible to ſucceed full 


as well-without it; and jt gives an ill taſte to all the ex- 
cellent, roots and plants that are to ſtand in the earth in 
which it: is an ingredient. The water of a * 3 raiſed 
in a garden manured with dung, if boiled, is of an in- 
tolerable ſtink ; but this is not ſo much owing to the na- 
ture of the plant ds of the manure uſed to it; for a field 
cabbage being boiled, the water has ſcarce any ſmell, and 
what it has is not diſagrecable. 

It is alſo a well known fact in the country, that a carrot 
raiſed in a garden, has nothing of that ſweet flavour 
which ſuch as grow in the fields have; but, in the place 
of this natural reliſh, the garden one has a compound 
taſte, in which the matter of the manure has no ſmal] 
{ſhare : and there is the ſame ſort of diffei ence in the taſte 
of roots, nouriſhed with ſuch different diet. Dung not 
only ſpoils the flavour of the eſculent vegetable, but it 
ſpoils the drinkables into the original compoſition of 
which it enters: they are obliged to uſe dung to the poor 
vineyards of Languedoc, and the conſequence is, that the 
wine is nauſeous. The poor who only raiſe a few vines 
for the wine they drink themſelves, and cannot be at the 
expehce of this manure, have the leſs of it, but then it is 
better by many degrees than the other; and it is a ge- 
neral obſervation, which the French expreſs in theſe 
words, that the poor people's wine in Languedoc is the 
beſt, becauſe they carry no dung into their vineyards. 

Another diſadvantage attending the uſe of dung is, 
that it gives riſe to worms. It is for this reaſon, that 
garden carrots are generally worm-eaten, and field carrots 
ſound ; and the ſame obſervation will hold good in other 
vegetables, in the field and in the garden. — and 
animal dung are in fact only the putrefaQion of earth, 
after it has been altered by paſſing through vegetable or 
animal veſſels. Vegetable dung, unleſs the vegetable be 
buried alive in the foil, makes a much leſs ferment in it 
than animal dung does: but the dung or putrid matter of 
vegetables is much more eligible and wholeſome for the 
eſculent, roots and plants than that of animals is. Ve- 
nomous animals are found to be very fond of dung, and 
are brought into gardens by the ſmell of the dung uſed in 
them as manure. The ſnakes uſually frequent dung-hills, 
and lay their eggs in them; and gardens where dung is 
much uſed, are always frequented by toads; whereas the 
— where roots are planted are much leſs infected by 
them. | | 

However unneceſlary and prejudicial dung is in gar- 
dens, it is however very neceſſary in the corn-fields, and 
little can be done without it in the old method of huſ- 
bandry. Dung is not ſo injurious in fields as in gardens; 
becauſe it is uſed in much ſmaller quantities in propor- 
tion to the quantity of ſoil, and cabbages, turnips, pota- 
toes, and other things growing in fields, and intended 
only for tie food of cattle, will. not be injured by dung, 


z 


this means be the greater, and the cattle will like 2 
food never the worſe, Dung is very beneficial in giv; 
large crops of wheat; and it is found by experjence, 2 
the country farmers, at a diſtance from a large town, can 
never have ſo good crops by all their tillage, as thoſe wh, 
live in the neighbourhood of cities, where dung is pro- 
duced in great plenty, and eaſily had. The dung ufed 
in fields, beſides its diſſolving and dividing virtue, ig of 
great uſe in the warmth its fermenting gives to the yay; 
plants of the corn in their weakelt ſtate, and ih the 
ſevere ſeaſons; the laſting of this ferment. is not eaſiſ 
defermined, becauſe the degrees of heat are very diffical, 
to be judged of, when they — ſmall. | 
The farmers uſually underſtand by the term dung, 
only the excrements of animals, with the litter, but every 
thing that will ferment with the earth, ſuch as the green 
ſtalks and leaves of plants buried under ground, and the 
like, and every thing they add to it except fire. 
The uſes of the dung of ſeveral animals are ſufficiently 
proved every day. They are uſed to repair the of 
exhauſted and worn-out land, and to cure the ſeveral de. 
fects in different naturally bad ſoils ; the faults of which 
are as different, as the nature of the different dungs uſed 
to improve them. Some land is too cold, moiſt, and hem, 
and the other too light and dry: and, to improve and 
meliorate theſe, we have ſome dung hot and light, as 
ſheep's, horſes, pigeons, &c. and other fat and cooling, 
as that of oxen, dogs, &c. .msT 
There are two remarkable qualities in dung; the one 
is to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of bringi 
about great effects: the other is to fatten the foil, 
render it the more fertile. The firſt of theſe is ſeldom 
found in any other dung but that of horſes and mules 
while newly made, and a little moiſt : the great effects of 
this are ſeen in the kitchen garden, where it invigorates 
and gives a new life to every thing, ſupplying the place of 
the ſun; and to this we owe, in a manner, all the vege- 
table delicacies of the ſpring. | 
Beſide this, horſe-dung is the richeſt of all improye- 
ments that can be had in any quantity for poor hun 
lands; yet, when either too new, or when uſed alohe, it 
is very prejudicial to ſome lands; and, if ſpread too thin 
on dry lands in ſummer, it becomes of very little ſervice, 
the ſun ſoon exhaling all its richneſs, and leaving it little 
more than a heap of ſtubble or dry thatch: and, though 
too much of it can hardly be uſed in the kitchen-gardea 
among colliflowers, cabbages, and the like; yet it is eaſy 
to over-dung land intended for corn, and gives riſe by 
that means to a very fatal quantity of weeds. | 
Horſe-dung is always beſt for cold lands, and cow-dung 
for hot ones; but being mixed together, they make a 
very good manure for moſt ſorts of ſoils, and for ſome 
they are very properly mixed with mud. '. da 
Sheep's-dung and deer's-dung differ very little in their 
quality, and are eſteemed by ſome the beſt of all dung for 
cold clays ; for this purpoſe ſome recommend the beating 
them to powder, and ſpreading them thin over the autumn 
or ſpring crops, at about four or five loads to an acre, 
after the ſame manner as aſhes, malt duſt, &c. are ſtrew- 
ed: and in Flanders, and ſome other places, they houſe 
their ſheep at night in places ſpread with clean ſand, laid 
about five or ſix inches thick, which, being laid on freſh 
every night, is cleaned out once a week, and, with the 
dung and urine of the ſheep, is a very rich manure, and 
ſells at a very conſiderable price. -It is principally uſed 
for ſtubborn lands; but Mr. Quintiney is of opinioa, 
that it is the beſt of all manure for lands in general. 
Hog's-dung is by many recommended as the fatteſt and 
richeſt of all dung ; and is found, on experience, to be 
better than any other kind, for fruit-trees, apples, pears, 
and the like; it is alſo a very rich dung for graſs; and is 
ſaid to do as much good in one load, as any other dung 
whatever in two. 3 
The dungs of pigeons, hens, and geeſe, are great im- 
provers of meadow and corn land. That of pigeons 1s 
unqueſtionably the richeſt that can be laid on corn land; 
but, before it is uſed, it ought to be expoſed for ſome 
time out of the dove - houſe to the open air, to take off its 
fiery heat. It is in general very proper for cold clay 
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lands, but then it always ſhould be well dried before : * 
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Jaid on, becauſe it is apt to clod in the wet. Tt is, beſt | 
alſo to mix it withyſome dry earth to break its parts, that 
it may be ſpread the more regularly; and it is in itſelf fo 
very rich and hot, as to bear ſuch an admixture, without 
greatly impoveriſhing it. This dung is alſo by ſome re- 
commended as better than any other for aſparagus and 
ſtrawbetries, and for the propagation and culture of the 
tender garden flowers. Ihe ay; So pigeons is alſo par- 
ticularly recommended by Mr. Gentil ſor thoſe trees, 
whole lever are apt to turn yellow, if they grow in cold 
ſoils ; but for this uſe it ſhould firſt lie three years in a 
dung-hill, and then be applied ſparingly in autumn, 
laying about an inch thickneſs of it at the root of the 
tree, and ſuffering it to remain there till the March fol- 
owing. 

The dung of poultry, being hot and full of ſalts, tends 
much to facilitate vegetation, and is'abundant] r 
in its operation than the dung of animals, which eed on 
the leaves of plants. It is an obſervation of Sir Hugh 
Plat, that one load of grains will enrich ground, more 
than ten loads of common dung ; and it is eaſy to infer 
from hence, that the ſame 2 muſt needs be of greatly 
more virtue, when it has paſſed through an ai 
Human dung is alſo a great improver of all cold and four 
lands, but ſucceeds beſt when mixed with other dungs 
or earths to give it a fermentation, | 

But for all ſtubborn clayey ſoils, there is no manure ſo 

as the cleanſing of London ſtreets; the parts of 
tough land will be more expeditiouſly ſeparated by this, 
than by any other. compoſt ; and, where it is to be had, 
it is of the greateſt value both for field and garden land. 

DUNGEON, or Dod jon, in fortification, is com- 
monly a large tower or redoubt of a fortreſs, whither the 
garriſon may retreat, in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate 
with greater advantage. 

DUNG-MEERS, in' huſbandry, places where ſoils 
and dungs are mixed and digeſted together : for this pur- 
poſe it is uſual to dig a pit ſufficient to hold the ſtock of 
ſoil the huſbandman 1s capable of.making ; and to prepare 
it at the bottom with ſtone and clay, that it may hold 
water, or the moiſture of the dung; and befides, it ſhould 
be ſo fituated that the ſinks and drips of the houſes and 
barns may run into it. Into this pit they caſtirefuſe 
fodder, litter, dung, weeds, &c. where they lie and rot to- 
gether, till the farmer have occaſion for it. OM 

DUO, or Dur, in muſic, a ſong or compoſition to 
be performed in two parts only; one ſung, and the 
other played on an inſtrument, or by two voices alone : 
it is alſo called a duo, when two voices ſing different 
parts, accompanied with a third, which is a thorough 
baſs. Uniſons and octaves muſt be rarely uſed in duo's, 
except at the beginning and end, 

DUODENUM, in anatomy, the firſt of the ſmall in- 
teſtines, ſo called becauſe it is about twelve fingers 
breadth in length. It begins at the right orifice of the 
ſtomach, then turns towards the ſpine, and ends on the 
left fide, where the circumvolutions begin. It is a kind 
of ſuccedaneous ſtomach ; and performs the like func- 
tions, as appears from its internal ſtructure, which is the 
ſame with that of the ſtomach, for the glandulous villoſe 
coat, out of which there conſtantly diſtils a ſolvent juice 
in the ſtomach, is continued through the duodenum. Be- 
ſides this glandulous coat, the duodenum is furniſhed with 
innumerable ſmall glands, which, upon the ſeparation of 
the tunica villoſa, are very conſpicuous in the nervous 
coat, and which were firſt diſcovered by the famous 
Brunnerus. ' Beſides, it has alſo ſome peculiac and re- 
markable ducts, which diſcharge into its cavity a highly 
active menſtruum : for the bilious juice runs in a leſs 
quantity from the gall bladder, but in a larger from the 
liver and its biliary ducts. In like manner the duct 
emerging from the pancreatic gland, which is remarkably 
large, conveys. into it a great quantity of lymph of a 
ſolvent nature: and it is farther obſervable, that theſe 
two ducts run together in a human body, and their ori- 
fices end in a papilla, and are directly placed over the 
bottom of the flexure of the duodenum, that the liquids 
conveyed by theſe ducts might deſcend drop by drop on 
the ſubjacent maſs of chyle. We do not obſerve any 
laQteals in the duodenum, and conſequently there is no 
ſuch ſecretion made there, as in the other inteſtines, par- 
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ticulacly the j<junum z and for this reaſoh the meſehttefy 
does not reach to the duodenum, though all the other 
{mall inteſtines adhere to it. It is very. obſervable, that 


there is not any animal but what has this fexufe of the 


inteſtine, or little ſuccedaneous ſtomach ; and; that nd 
animal is without the bilious juice, which is peticrated in 
the liver, and poured copiouſly into the diiodenum; which 
manifeſtiy proves, that nature has exerted her utmoſt, 
ſkill in faſhioning this part of the body, ſo neceſſary fot 
the preſervatibn of the life and health of animals. 
DUPLE Ratio, in mathematics, is when any number 
- | a contains another twice, as 6 is in a duple ra- 
0 3. 1223 | 
Szb-DurLe Ratio, in mathematics, is when any num- 
der or quantity is contained in another twice; thus 3 is 
ſaid to be ſub duple to 6. ae 1 
DUPLICATE Ratio is a ratio compounded of two 
ratios ; as the duplicate ratio of @ to ö is the tatio of 4a to 
bb, or the ſquare of a to the ſquare of l. 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportionals, the firſt term 
to the third is ſaid to be a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the 
ſecond: Thus, in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is du- 


plicate of that of 2 to 4; fo that duplicate ratio is the 


| Proportion of ſquares, as triplicate is of cubes, &c. and 
the ratio of 2 to 8 Is ſaid to be compounded of that of 2 
Dh ofgws. b 3 
© DUPLICATION is the doubling of any thing, or 
multiplying of it by 2: it is alſo the folding of any thing 
back again on itſelf, "OY COT Rather” 
Durric arion of the Cube is to find the fide of a 


It was firſt propoſed by the oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phos ; which, being conſulted about the manner of 
ſtopping a plague then raging, at Athens, returned for 
anſwer, that the plague ſhould ceaſe when Apollo's altar, 
which was cubical, ſhould be doubled. Upon this, they 
applied themſelves, in good earneſt, to ſeek the duplica- 
ture of the cube, which hetice-fotward was called the 
Delian problem. ee e e 

The ſolution of this problem depends upon finding 
two mean proportionals betweeti two given lines : for if 
the fide of a given cube'be'= g, and the ſide of a double 


| cube be , then will 2 = y*; or putting b = 2 4, it 


will be aab=/*; therefore it will be 4atyy::y:b; or, 
making «=, it will be a: x: :: 53 ſo that theſe 
four quantities will be continual proportionals : conſe- 
quently y, the fide of the cube ſought, is the ſecond of two 
mean proportionals between à and þ. | T2 
DUPLICATURE, among anatomiſts, is the doubling 
of any membranes, when they run off to ſome diftance, 
and return again. OTE. 
DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, the weight of two 
aug. alſo a piece of money equal to two as's in 
value. | 
The word is derived from the Latin, duo, two, and 
pondo, a pound weight. Y 
DURA Mart, in anatomy, one of the membranes, 
or meninges, as they are called, which ſurround the brain. 
See the article Dura MATER. Neuner MhAegm 
DURATION, an idea which we get by attending to 
the fleeting and perpetually periſhing patt of ſucceſſion ; 
the idea of ſucceſſion being acquired by refleting on that 
train of ideas which conſtantly follow one another in our 
minds, as long as we are awake. The ſimple modes of 
duration are any different lengths of it whereof we haye 
diſtinct ideas, as hours, days, years, time, eternity, &c. 
DuRAT1oN, as marked by certain periods and meas 
ſures, is what we moſt properly call time. See the ar- 
ticle TIuE. | | A 
DURATION of Action, according to Ariſtotle, is con- 
fined to a natural day in tragedy ; but the epopea, ac- 
cording to the ſame critic, has no fixed time, 2 
DU T CH, in geography, an appellation given to the 
dominions of a duke. See the article Duke. - 
DuTcHY-CovkrT, a court of the dutchy-chamber of 
Lancaſter, held at Weſtminſter, before the chancellor of 


the ſame, for matters concerning the lands and franchiſes 
| of that dutchy. 8 
1 ö 


DUTY, 
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- DUTY, in genetal, denotes any thing that one is 
obliged to perform. ; +6). Its 
Dor v, in polity and commerce, ſignifies the impoſt 
laid on merchandizes, at importation or exportation, com. 
manly called the duties of cuſtoms ; alſo the taxes of ex · 
wiſe, hamp-duticd, os * 
exerciſe of thoſe 


Dur, in the military art, is the 
functions that belong to a ſoldier. 


VII. 110071 
The duumvlrate laſted till the year of Rome 388, when 
it was changed into decemvirate. 
DW AL, in heraldry, the her 
ſuch as blazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead of metals 
and colours, for ſable or black. | 1 
DYE, in architecture, any ſquare body, as the trunk, 
or notched part of a pedeſtal: or it is the middle of the 
pedeſtal, or that part ineluded between the baſe and the 
corniche, ſo called becauſe it is often made in the form of 
a cube pr dye. | ATT 
DYEING, the art of giving a laſting colou 
cloths, and other ſubſtances, whereb 
improved, and value enhanced. wt | 
Ingredients uſed in dyeing. . Theſe are beſt reduced 
under two heads: colorata, or thoſe which properly give. 
the colour: and non- colorata, uſed -to prepare the ſtuffs 
for better taking the dye, and to heighten the luſtre of 
the colours. EX | 
The colouring: ingredients are of three. ſorts, blue, 
yellow, and red. To the firſt ſort belong indigo, woad, 
weld, wood-wax, and log-wood ; to the ſecond, fuſtic ; 
to the third, madder, brazil, cochineal, kermes, ſaf- 
flower, and ſanders. ., To which may be added annotto, 
_ young fuſtic, for orange-colours : laſtly, wood- 
OOt. | 
The art of dyeing is indebted, for many of its valuable. 
colours, to the vegetable kingdom; and may be much. 
more ſo, if the world will be at the pains of enquiring 
into the properties of the plants that grow about the fields. 
Mr. Juſſieu obſerved, in the drying plants between ſheets 
of paper, in order to the making a hortus ſiccus in the 
common way, that ſome plants tinged the papers with: 
colours the fame with thoſe they naturally poſſeſs, and 
others with different ones; and that many plants in dry- 


r to ſilks, 
y their beauty is much 


ing aſſumed a colour which was not natural to them, | 


Alkanet, woad, the ſeveral ſorts of gallium, and ſome of 
the ſpecies anonis, tinge the papers between which they 
are dried to a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour, becauſe their 
ſtalks, or ſome other parts of them, are of that colour. 
The common ros ſolis, or ſun-dew, whoſe leaves are red, 
tinges the paper red alſo; and the ros ſolis of Portugal 
diffuſes this tinge through three or four ſheets of paper. 
The Alpine veronica, though green in itſelf, leaves its 
mark in red upon the paper; and N. of the common 
ba uminous plants always become black in the drying. 

e common mercury, which is green, while growing, 
becomes blue in the drying; and: turnſole has the ſame 
change, though it is white in its natural ſtate. 

One great reaſon of theſe changes of colour is, that all 

Paper is impregnated with alum ; and this ſalt may wy 

eaſily extract, or even alter the colours of plants, whoſe 

juices it receives; and in ſuch caſes, where the alum is 

not in ſufficient quantity to do this, it is no wonder that 

0 ſhould however ſo far affect the leaves as to turn them 
ack. 

On this principle, Mr. Juſſieu attempted, by means of 
alum, to ſeparate colours from ſeyeral plants, not known 
or uſed at preſent among the dyers, which might prove 
ſerviceable to them. T he firſt experiment made on this 
occaſion proved, that there were many plants not uſed at | 
preſent, which afford colours not at all inferior to thole 
in common uſe. The experiments the ſame gentleman 
tried on the drugs uſed for dyeing in the Indies, proved 
very plainly that they were no way ſuperior in' many 
caſes. to vegetables of our on growth; and that, in 
order to. have the moſt lively colours from ſuch ſub- 
2 it is always neceſſary to- have recourſe to ſome 
Alt. _— Hate | | 
Among the, other drugs uſed abroad in dyeing, there 
were. ſent over to F _— on this occaſion, certain yel 
low flowers of the radiated kind, which afforded op trial a 


b night-ſhade uſed by 


| 


| trying parallel experiments, that there were alſo 


| the middle of July, and Mr. Juffieu, drying its Gower, 
' DUUMVIRATE, the office or dignity of the duum- þ Aying ts flowery 
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very beautiful yellow dye 


. and Mr. Juffieu for nd, 5 
; Pak U 

flowers in Europe of a like radiated Kind, hi 3 

capable of affording a like beautiful Lind, which W 

The flower which Mr. j uſſieu tried theſe experiment; 

upon, was the common yellow corn marygold, the chrv. 

ſanthemum ſegetum of Lobel. This, plant flowery *; 


between. papers at that, time of the year, found that 

did not loſe. their colour, as moſt othets do in the opera. 
tion, but became of a deeper yellow thay before, 7 
it was eaſy to judge, that this flower contained a matter 
proper for colouring; and, decoctions being made of it 
of different ſtrength, cloths of different kinds 


| | dipped inio 
them became tinged to a light pale yellow, and kept this 
colour after being boiled in fair water. A little alum 


was after this added to the decoctions, and cloths dipped 
in theſe. became much more finely dyed, the colour be; 
greatly ſtronger and more lively. They alſo imbibed us 
colour much more ſpeedily from the decoctions; and, on 
bailing afterwards, in water, they loſt no part of it, ho 
remained as ſtrongly and as lively tinged as before. This 
experiment was afterwards, tried by a dyer, under whale 
hands it ſucceeded much, better than before with Juffiey, 
who was unacquainted with the regular methods of the 
trade, _'The. decoctions of the flowers gave a fort of 
; ſulphur. colour; but linen, woollen, and filken things, 
which had been the day before ſteeped in alum water, 
received from this decottion à very beautiful and ſuffic,? 
ently ſtrong yellow. Another decoction of the flowets, 
made ſtronger than the firſt, tinged a woollen cloth &f a 
greeniſh lemon-colour ; .and the fame decoction gave a 
bright gold- yellow to ſilk: and a piece of woollen cloth, 
before dyed blue with indigo, on dipping it in this de- 
coction, became of a. beautiful deep-green. A ſmall 
x ww g's of chimney ſoot added to the decoction made it 
tinge cloth of a yellowiſh- brown, and a ſmall quantity of 
war yh added to the ſimple decoCtion produced an olive- 
yellow. .. | 

The mixture of ſeveral other drugs, uſed to be added 
to the decoctions of the common luteola or dyer's weed to 
vary its. tinge, produced the ſame changes with the de- 
coction of this flower, and abundantly teſtified its value 
and ule in the dycing trade. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 

There is therefore great reaſon to believe, that the art 
of dyeing might be carried to much greater perfection 
than it is at preſent, if the attempts to improve it were in 
proper hands, and the perſons employed in it could be 
enabled to ſet out with all the knowledge there is at pre- 
ſent in regard to its ſeveral materials, and their manner | 
of uſe, as a fun'l of real facts on which to ground future 
diſcoveries. This however ſeems too difficult to be 
brought about ; for the people who exerciſe the art ge- 
nerally are acquainted only with a certain ſet of rules, 
which tho' they know not the reaſon of they follow, will 
not depart from them, and eſteem every thing loſs of 
time that can be propoſed to them as improvements. 
They keep their knowledge allo a cloſe ſecret from thoſe 
who might be expected to improve upon it; and uſually, 
one man trades only in ſome one part of it, without any 
knowledge of the reſt. Hence the difficulties attending 
the acquiring a knowledge of the firſt principles of the 
art are very diſcouraging, but they are not unſurmount- 
able, The idea which preſents itſelf moſt naturally to 
us, as to the manner in which ſtuffs are dyed, is, tht. 
the colouring particles which ſwim in the liquor, imme-. 
diately attach themſelves to the ſurface of the body that. 
is plunged into it, and there adhere in fo firm a manner, 
that there is no removing many of them without wholly 
taking off the ſurface of the body. The barely plunging. 
a white ſubſtance into a coloured liquor is not however 
ſufficient for the dyeing of it in many caſes. Indeed, 
there are only a ſew colours which will ſtrike with this 
eaſe and facility; and the others require that the matter 
to be dved ſhould have firſt received the particles of an- 
other fluid, which is in moſt caſes a ſolu: ion of alum and 
tartar .in common water: and, according to the nature. 
of the colour that is to be given the ſtuff afterwards, the 
alum is put in large quantities, or the ſtuff boiled in the. 
liquor a longer or a ſhorter time, After boiling in this 


liquor, the ſtuff is in the proper condition to receive the 
3 ; greater 
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greater part of the common colours; but, - for blue, 


ſtuffs require no tion at all; and, for ſcarlet, 
the liquor in which they are firſt boiled is made without 


un. 1 | | a 
gr matter of the ſtuff to be dyed makes it neceſſary 
alſo to change the liquor in which it is boiled, or to vary 
the ingredients; and the greateſt naturaliſts, without a 
mechanical knowledge of dyeing, would be amazed to 
ſee, that if a ſkain of white wool, and another of white 
cotton, be plunged together into the ſcarlet dye, and this 
even after they have both received the. ſame previous boil- 
ing and preparation, the ſkain of cotton would come out 
of the liquor as white-as it was put in, while the woo! 
comes out m_ of a beautiful fire-colour. The dyer 
bowever ſees this every day without an admiration of the 
cauſe, and never troubling his thoughts about how it is 
done. He uſes it daily, ta dye any thing woollen to a 
ſcarlet-colour, leaving a part white : in order to which, 
he knows, there requires-no more than that the part to 
be left white, ſhould be of cotton. | 
Mr. du Fay, ſuppoſing this to be owing to the cotton” 

imbibing, much more flowly than the wool, the liquor 
in which they are: both previouſly boiled to make them 
receive the colour, as cotton is well known not to take 
wet ſo ſoon as wool, ordered a ſort of cloth to be wove, 
the warp of which was wool, and the woof cotton; and, 
ſending this to the fuller's, the two ſubſtances were fo 
well blended together, that it became impoſſible for the 
one to receive the impregnation of any liquor without 
the other. With all theſe precautions however, the 
whole came out of the ſcarlet dye in the ſame condition 
as if nothing had been done, the cotton remaining 
wholly white, and the wool being marked with fire- colour 
and white ſo that it may be efteemed a certain fact, that 
the colour of cochineal cannot be given to cotton by the 
means af aeids ; the fame alſo holds good of kermes and 
gum · lac, both which are uſed inſtead of cochineal to dye 
in ſcarlet; but neither of theſe, any more than the co - 
chineal, will dye cotton; It is not to be concluded from 
hence, however, that cotton cannot be dyed ſcarlet by 
other ſubſtances ; the truth is, that it requires a different 
treatment; and as wool, to take the ſcarlet dye, re- 
quires only to be firſt impregnated with tartar, cotton re- 
quires to be firſt impregnated with alum, as wool does, 
tor the generality of other colours. The acid of fea- 


ſalt, of vitriol, vinegar, and verjuice, all ferve to dye | 


wool to a ſcarlet with cochineal, but none of theſe will 
— it give any tinge to cotton; though alum alone wil} 
Ive. US as. n. 51 EPI 7 
The ſame dye will give very different colours to the 
different parts of a cloth, which have been differently 
prepared. And this gentleman ſhewed before the Aca- 


demy a piece of cloth, which he had carefully prepared in 


2 different mafiner in the different parts, which being all | 


plunged together into the dye, when taken out and dried, 
was tound-to.be of a dirty red in that part where it had 
not been impregnated with any thing; and in the other 
parts, where it had been differently impregnated,” was 
found of all the degrees of red, from a pale damaſk rofe- 
colour to the deepeſt ſcarlet, and this, while it had in 
every part been dipped an equal time in the ſame dye. 
This equally holds good of the other colours: and, in 
theſe experiments, the dirty colours given to ſuch parts of 
the clath as have received no previous impregnation, will 
be waſhed away, and quite carried off, while the others 
remain in all their perfection. bis 

Another cixcumſtance very worthy attention in the dye- 
ing of ſcarlet is this, that the dye is evidently compoſed 
of a clear or common water, in which the colouring par- 
ticles, are ſuſpended, and from which it is eaſy to ſuppoſe 
that they are ſeparated and applied to the ſtuff in dyeing, 
As this is naturally ſuppoſed to be the caſe in regard to 
all colours, ſo it appears very evidently to be a fact in 
this, ſince the colouring particles adhere in ſuch quanti- 
ties to the matter, and ſeparate themſelves ſo veadily and 
perfectly from the water, that after an hour and halt's 
boiling of the dye with the proper quantity of the ſtuff 
in it, the whole coloured matter ſhall be attached to 
the ſtuff, 'and the remaining liquor be only clear water; 
and what, might appear wonderful is, that all the boiling 
in the world will never diſlodge any of the colour from 
0 
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che tuff; or occaſion its being received into the water 
again. - | | 


It might be ſuppoſed that this was wholly * to 
the particles of ſalts, whith had been imbibed into the ſtuff 
in its prior preparation; that theſe attracting the particles 
of the colour to the ſtuff, while the water of the dye had 
none of them to cauſe ſuch an attraction in the fluid, they 
did not remain in it. But this appears not to be the caſe, 
but that the ſtuff will attract the colour, whether it be 
previouſly prepared, or the preparation and the dyeing be 
all one act; ſince the dyers ſometimes dye ſcarlet at 
once in this manner, only plunging the ſtuff into a dye 
made of cochineal, a ſolution of tin mixed in a large 
quantity of water, with a ſmall quantity of ſal armoniac 
and cream of tartar. All-theſe ingredients are mixed 
together before the ſtuff is put in, yet, after it has boiled 
about an hour and half, all the colout is in the ſtuff, and 
the liquor is become colourleſs as water. The event is 
the ſame in the dyes made of woad and of indigo for the 
dyeing blue, and indeed in the greater part. of her co- 
lours z but as the ingredients of theſe are not ſh pure as 
the cochineal, and there ate uſually many heterogeneous 
particles among them, the liquor does not become ſo 
wholly colourleſs in theſe, as in the caſe of the ſcarlet : 
but the dyers, who well know that fo long as there is any 
colourleh in the liquor; ſo long the ſtuff will be profited 
by remaining in it, always take ſmall quantities out of ſt, 
and, examining it by pouring it gently down/againſt the! 


-light, they know when it is that the ſtuff has received all 


the tincture it can, by there being no more colouring mat- 
ter ſuſpended in the dye. 

Experience ſne ws, that all colours do not attach them- 
ſelves with equal readineſs to the ſtuff; or remain equally 
firmly united to it. Woad, indigo; cochineal, kermes, 
and many other colours, never reach farther than the ſur- 
face of the ſtuff. "The liquor of the dye penetrates indeed 
perfectly through the body of it, but the colouring par- 
ticles ſtopping at the furface become entangled there, 
and never penetrate; at leaſt not in any great quantity, 
to the central part, which remains either quite white, or 
2 flightly tinged. This however only happens 
to ſuch ſtuffs as are thick, and of a very cloſe texture: 
others are coloured throughout. And this is only the 
caſe in regard to ſome dyes, not to all ſorts, ſince moſt of 
the wood-colours penetrate wholly through the ſtuff, be 
it ever ſo thick, and colour it equally every where. 
Whence it ſeems probable, that the colouring particles 
of the woods are either more minute and fine; or much 
more intimately blended with the water, than thoſe of 
cochineal, indigo,yaid ſuch others as do not penetrate be- 
yond the ſurface. | 


It might feem range, that the ſtuffs which are thus 


readily coloured on the ſurface; ſhould not afterwards, 


by the continued boiling of the water, have the colouring 
particles carried farther down into the body. as the water 
continually penetrates the whole from each ſurface to the 
center, and might naturally be expected to carry a part of 
the colouring particles in along with it. But, if we 
conſider the whoie proceſs from the beginning, we find 
that the colouring particles are firongly attracted by- the 
ſtuff, and ſcarce at all by the water. Whence they almoſt 
immediately leave the water, and attach. themſelves to 


the firſt part of the ſtuff they come in contact with, which 


is its ſurface; and, when once: fixed there, it is no won- 
der that the particles of. water, ever fo long paſting by 
them, do not attract or take them away from this ſurface, 
as they muſt do in order to carty them in; ſince we have 
before had proof, that their attraction to the water is 
greatly weaker than that to the tuff. And the difference 
between the wool and the cotton, the one receiving, and 
the other not receiving at all the caloured particles in its 
natural ſtate; or with the ſame impregnation by means of 
which the other does, feems reſolvible into the ſame 
principle, that though the attraction in wool be much 
greater in regard to the coloured particles than that of 
the water, and therefore it robs the water of them; yet 
the attraction in cotton being leſs than in water, the co- 
louring particles remain in the water without any ten- 
dency to attach themſelves to the cotton. 

In ny the ingredients uſed for the colours are well 
known to be of very different kinds. ' Some of them are 


LY ſuch 
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fuck as communicate a colour, which will a long time 
reſiſt the injuries of the air, and theſe are therefore ealfed 
the good or ſtanding colours; and there are others which 
the — expoſition to the air will deſtroy or deface in a 
very little time; theſe are therefore called the falſe or 
fading colours: In what manner is the action of the air 
upon theſe laſt to be explained ? Does it take away, or 
carry off from the ſtuff the very particles of the colours; 
or does it only break and deſtroy that beautiful and regu- 


lar texture of each particle on which the coluur depends ? | water, whoſe flour, entering the porey of the tuff; 


The dyers very often have recourſe to ſeveral ingredients, 
in order to procure one colour; and reaſon ſeems to urge, 
that one of theſe falſe or fading colours might be ren- 
dered laſting by mixing it with a permanent one: the 
dyers are alſo of this opinion. But it is nevertheleſs an 
erroneous one; for repeated experiments haye proved, 
that one of theſe falſe colours fades as ſoon, when it is 
mixed with a ſtanding or laſting colour, as when it is uſed 
alone. There are but few colours on which this expe- 
riment can be tried, ſo as to come to a regular deciſion. 
One of the principal is the mixing a blue and a yellow, 
for the producing a green. In this experiment, if the 
blue and the:yellow be both ſtanding or permanent co- 
Jours, the tuff will perfectly hold its colours, and ſucceed 
alike, whether it be dyed firſt blue, and afterwards yel- 
low ; or firſt yellow, and afterwards blue. But, if one 
of the two colours be a falſe or fading colour, it is 
found that the green produced by the mixture will not 
ſtand, though the other be ever ſo good or permanent a 
colour. 

There is a ſhorter way of trying the permanence of 
many colours of this kind, than that of expoſing them to 
the air, ſince in boiling only five minutes in a pint of 
water, in which there has been diſſolved half an ounce of 
alum, they will loſe as much colour as they would have 
done by being expoſed two days to the air in ſummer, 
Some colours require different methods of trial, but this 
ſerves for almoſt all, The ſhades of blue, yellow, red 
and green, purple and green, are the fineſt colours to | 
make theſe experiments upon, as the ſame previous pre- 
paration or impregnation of the ſtuff ſerves for both, and 
both depend upon blue for their baſis, the purple bein 
made of blue and red, and the green of blue and 

ellow. a : 

e It ſhould not ſeem ſurpriſing, if the ſtuff be firſt dipped 
into a dye of a ftanding blue, and afterwards into a fading 
red or yellow, to turn it green or purple, that the action 
of the air, or boiling in alum water, ſhould carry off thoſe 
falſe colours, which had only been applied to the ſtuff, 
after it was before ſaturated with a ſtanding colour. But 
it might be expected, that when the ſtuff was firſt im- 
pregnated with them, and afterwards had the blue added 
upon them, that either the blue muſt be the colour that 
went off, or that they muſt all remain: but, in effect, 
nothing of this difference is found, but the blue remains, 
while the fading colours go off, however, or in whatever 
manner or order, they are applied. Afem. Acad. Scienc. 
Par. 1737. me | $60 

The non-colouring ingredients are, —Certain reftrin- 
gent or binding materials, as galls, ſumac, alder bark, 
pomegranate peel, walnut rinds and roots, ſapling bark, 
and crab- tree bark. Certain ſalts, as alum, argol, ſalt- 
petre, ſal armoniac, pot- aſhes, lime, and urine. — Liquors, 
as well-water, river-water, aqua-vitz, vinegar, lemon- 
juice, aqua-fortis, honey, and melaſſes. — Gums, as tra- 
gacanth, arabic, maſtic, and ſanguis draconis, — Smectics, 
or abſterſives, as ſoap, fullers- earth, linſeed-oil, ox-gall, 
&c,— Metals, as fteel-filings, tin, ſlippe, and pewter, to 
which add copperas, verdigriſe, antimony, litharge, 
and arſenic. — Laſtly, bran, wheat-fower, yolks of eggs, 
leaven, cummin-ſeed, fenugreek- ſeed, argaric, and ſenna. 

Of moſt of the ingredients ſome account may be found 
under their reſpective articles in the courſe of this work; 
but, with regard to their uſe and effeR in dyeing, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider them more particularly, and to 
bring them together in one view. 

Among the non-colouring drugs from the mi- 
neral kingdom, come, 1. peras, ſteel-filings, and 
ſlippe, the ſtuff found in the troughs of old grind-ftones, ' 
whereon edge t6ols have been ground, which are uſed for 


| 


charges the yellow, wherewith blue and moſt 
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blacks. 2. Pewter diſſolved in aqua - fortis, 16:ulbdfhs 
the new ſeatlet or bow-dye. ' 3. Lathargey though hoe 
owned or allowed, is uſed u add weight to the dyed 
filks. 4. Antimon; uſed chiefly for the ſame purpyſe, 
though it alſo contains a tingent ſulphur, which by pre- 
cipitation, &c. affords a great variety of colours; 3 
Arſenic uſed in dyeing crimſon, on pretence of giving # 
luſtre: 6. 8 uſed by linen- dyers, in their = 
low and green- colours. 7. Alam. 9. Bran and branz 


levigates its ſurface, and thus renders the colour laid om 
it more beautiful; much as woods, to be gilded; are fit 
ſmoothed over with white colours. 9g. Salt- petre, uſeq- 
chiefly in aqua-fortis, in the bow-dye, to brightew ex. 
tours by back boiling ; for which purpoſe, 10. Argol is 
more commonly uſed. 11. Lime or chalk, uſed in the 
working of blue vats. bog | M's 

Non-colouring ingredients of the animal kind are, 1. 
Honey, 2. Volks of eggs. 3. Ox-gall: though this; 
and the two laſt, are only uſed by a few particular dyety 
to ſcower, promote fermentation, and increafe weight. 
4- Stale urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to helg# 
the fermentiog and heating of woad ; though it is al 
uſed in the blue vats inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſ. 


compounded, it is uſed to ſpend weld withal: yet it is 
known that the urine or old mud of piſfing-places wilt 
dye a well ſcowered piece of ſilver of a golden colout | it 
being with this, not Bath water as imagined; that the 
Bath ſixpences, &c. are prepared. '# - 35420 $03 
To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients, may alſs 
be added water, by dyers called white-liquor, Which is 
of two ſorts. 1, Spring water uſed in reds, and other 
colours wanting reſtringency, as well as in Ruff 
of a looſe contexture, as calico, fuftian, and the Nera 
ſpecies of cottons : but naught for blues, and making 
yellows and greens look ruſty. 2. Riverc water, ſofter 
and ſweeter than the former, and diſſolving N 
uſed in moſt caſes by the dyers, for waſhing, rinſing, &c 
their cloths after dyeing. 3. Liquor, adbſelutely {6 called, 
which is bran-liquor, made of one part bran, and five of 
river-water, boiled an hour, and put in a leaden ciſtern to 
ſettle : four or five days in ſummer will turn it two ſour, 
and unfit for uſe : its office is to contribute to the holding 
of the colour. It is known that ſtarch, which is on 
the flour of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which wit 
0 ee paper, though not wood or metals. Ac- 
cordingly, bran-liquors' are uſed to thicken dyeing ſtuſfs; 
thus madder is rendered clammy and glutinous 
being boiled in bran-water, and thus made to ſtick. 
better to the villi of the ſtuff dyed. 4. Gums, 'traga- 
canth, arabic, maſtich, and fanguis draconis, are uſed in 
dyeing filk, chiefly to give it a gloſſineſs, which may 
make it ſeem finer, as well as ſtiffer, and to increaſe its 
weight. | | ige 
For the colouring ingredients, coloranthia colorata, we 
have, 1. Iron and „ or. what is made from” them, 
which we have obſerved are uſed in dyeing dlacks; 
though how they contribute thereto is not fo obvious: 
we know that green oaken boards become black; by the 
friction of the ſaw ; a green ſour apple, cut with a Eniſe, 
turns of the fame colour; the white greaſe, where with 
the wheels of coaches are -anomted, becomey' likewiſe 
black, by. means of the iron boxes wherewith the nuve is 
lined, and the friction between the nave and the axle- 
tree; and that an oaken flick becomes black by a violent 
friction againſt other wood in a turning lathe ;''and the 
black colour on earthen-ware is given with ſcalings of 
iron vitreſied. From all which it ſeems to follow, that 
the bufineſs of blackiog lies in the iron, and particularly 
in its uſtulation or friction. Be this as it will, copperas, 
the moſt uſeful ingredient for dyeing black, is the falt of 
the pyrites wherewith old iron is incorporated: and, 
wherever this is uſed, ſome of the aſtringents are to ac- 
company it. 2. Red-wood chopped, and ground in 2 
mill, is uſed for dyeing cloth, rugs, &c. of the coarſer 
| ſort. Its tincture, which is a ſort of .brick-colour, is got 
out by long boiling it in galls, and the cloth along with 
it. It ſtands better than brazil. 3. Brazil, chopped 
alſo, and ground, dyes a pink colour, or carnation, 


all true or Spauiſh blacks, though not for the Flanders 


| neareſt approaching cochineal: it is uſed with _— 
| | WM 
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id pot-aſhes it al ſerves for purplen. It eafily ftains. 
ider ives a colour near approaching the bow-dye,, 
or new ſcarlet: thoſe called-baſtard ſcarlets are dyed with 
it. It endures much, boiling, and is uſed both with alum 
and argol, and holds well: the brighteſt dyes with madder, 
are made by over-dyeing the ſtuft, and then diſcharging 
part of it by back boiling in argol. It is uſed with bran - 
water inſtead of white liquor. 5. Cochineal, uſed with 
bran-liquor in a pewter urnace, with aqua - fortis, gives 
the dye called af us, tho improperly, ſcarlet in grain. 
Any acid takes off the intenſe: redneſs of this colour, 
and turns it towards an orange, or flame. colour. With 
this colour the Spaniſh leather and wool, uſed by ladies, 
are dyed. 6. Annotto gives ah orange-colour, eſpecially | 
to ſilks, linens, and cottons; for it does not penetrate 
cloth: it is uſed with pot-aſhes., 7. Weld, by the w 
of pot-aſhes, yields a deep lemon colour, though it is uſed. 
to give all forts of yellows: 8. Wood-wax, a green 
wood, called alſo geniſta tinctoria, and the dyers- weed, 
has the like effect as wel, though its uſe is chiefly con- 
fined to coarſe cloths, It is ſet with pot-aſhes, or urine- 
9. Fuſtic is of two ſorts, young and old: the former, 
chopped and ground, yields a kind of reddiſh orange co- 
jour; the latter a colour diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow 
from the former. It ſpends with or without ſalts, works 
either hot or cold, and holds firm, 10. Wood - ſoot, con- 
taining not only a colour, but a falt, needs nothing to 
extract its dye, or make it ſtrike on the ſtuff, The na- 
tural colour it yields is that of honey, but it is the foun- 
dation of many other colours on wool, 'and cloth only, 
11. Woad ground, or bruiſed with a mill for the pur- 
poſe, is. made up into. balls, which being broken, and 


firewed on lime or urine, is uſed with pot-aſhes, of 


ſea-weed, and gives a laſting blue. The lime, or calk, 
accelerates the fermentation of the woad, which in three 
or four days will work like a guile of beer, and be co- 
vered with a greeniſh. froth or lower. An intenſe woad 
colour is almoſt black, that is, is of a damſon- colour. It 
is the foundation of ſo many colours, in its different de- 
grees or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale whereby to 
compute the lightneſs and depth of this colour. 12. In- 
gigo is of the like nature, and uſed for the ſame purple 
as woad, only: it. is ſtronger. 13: 'Log-wood, chopped 
and ground, yields-a/purphiſh-blue :' it may be uſed with 
alum : formerly it was of ill repute, as a moſt falſe and 
fading colour; but fince it has been uſed with galls, it is 
leſs complained of. The dyeing materials are generally 
applied in decoRtions. made in water, more or leſs ſtron 
according to the occaſion ; ſometimes 74 dipping 
the ſtuff in the vat of dye; ſometimes by boiling it there- 
in; and ſometimes by leaving it a day or more to ftee 
For the alum, in dyeing filks, is always applied cold, in 
which ſtate alone it contributes to the brightneſs of the 
dye. pony © F: vh 0 70 13 
The art of dyeing may be divided into as many branches 

as there are different colours to be communicated, and 
forts of different ſtuffs to be ſubjects of it. Wan 
| DyxinG of cloths, ſerges, druggets, and other woollen 
manufactures. For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, 
it is begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, 
which give a deep blue; after which, the ſtuffs, bei 
boiled with alum and tartar, or pot-aſhes, are to be . 
dered with common.madder ; then dyed black with Aleppo 
galls, copperas, and ſumac; and finiſhed. by back boiling 
in weld. : Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineal, 
with which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic. Crim- 
ſon-ſcarlet is given with cochineal-meſtich, aqua-fortis, 
fal armoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine. Violet, 
ſcarlet, purple, amaranth, and panſy-ſcarlet, are given 
with woad, cochineal, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and or- 
chal. For common. reds, pure madder is uſed, without 
other ingredients. Crimſon-reds, - carnations, flame and 
peach · colours, are dyed, according to their ſeveral hues, 


with -cochineal-meſtich, without madder, or the like. | 


Crimſon- red is prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed 
with cochineal. Prach- colour muſt be back boiled a little 
with galls and copperas, or the like. Orange aurora or 
golden yellow, brick colour, and onion- peel colour, are 
given with woad and madder, tempered according to 
their reſpective ſhades. For blues, the dark are given 


with ſtrong tincture of woad: the brighter wirh the ſame | 
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liguor, as it weakens in working. Dark browns, minims, 
and tan-colours; are given with woad, weaker in decoc- - 


tion than for black, with alum and por-aſhes ; after 
which, they are maddered higher than black: for tan- 
colours, a little cochineal is added! Pearl- cblours art 
given with galls and copperas ; ſome are begun with wal- 
nut-tree roots, and finiſhed with the former; though, > 
make them more ſerviceable, they dip them in à wenk 
tincture of cochineal. Greens are 2 woad, and 
finiſhed with weld. Pale-yellows, n-colours, and 
ſulphur-colours, are given with weld only. Olive-colourt 
of all degrees are firſt put in green, and taken down 
again with foot, more or leſs, according to the ſhade re- 
quired. Feulemort, hair-colour, muſk,” and cinnamon- 
colour, are given with weld and madder. Nacatat, ot 
bright orange - red, is given with weld and goats hair; 
boiled with pot - aſhes. Fuſtic here is forbid, as a falſe 


colour. x bo 


Dyz1xG of Mot for Tapeſiry is performed after the 
ſame manner, as claths, excepting blacks, which are on 
to be woaded, and then put in black as above. 885 

Black wools for cloths and ſerges may be begun with 
walnut · tree root, and walnut rinds, — Aniſhed by dip? 
ping in a vat of black. 110 ö 

YEING of Silks is begun by boiling them with ſope, 
&c. then ſcowering and waſhing them out in the river, 
and ſteeping them in alum. water cold. For crimſon they 
ſcour them a ſecond time before putting them in the co- 
chineal vat. | A | 
Red- crimſon is dyed with pure cochineal- meſtich, add. 
ing galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together in 
a copper of fair water almoſt boiling : with theſe the ſilk 
is to be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is 'ſaf- 
fered ta ſtand in the liquor till next day. Violet-crimfon 
is alſo given with pure cochineal, arſenic, tartar, and 
galls ; but the galls in leſs proportion than in the former : 
when taken out, it is to be well waſhed, and put in a vat 
of indigo. Cinnamon-crimſon is begun like the violet, 
but finiſhed by back-boiling, if too bright, with copperas z 
if dark, with a dip in indigo. Light-blues are given in 
a vat of indigo, Sky- blues are begun with orchal, and 
finiſhed with indigo: for citron-colours, the ſilk is firſt 
alumed, then welded, with a little indigo. Pale-yetlows, 
after aluming, ate dyed in weld alone. Pale and brown 
auroras, after: aluming, are welded ſtrongly, then taken 
down with rocou diffolved with pot-aſhes. Flame. colour 
is begun with rdcou, then alumed, and dipped in à vat or 
two of brazil. - Carnation, and roſe-colouts, are firlt 
'alumed, then dipped in brazil. Cinnamon - colour, after 
Aluming, is dipped in brazil and braziletto. Lead - colour 
is given with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, and 
copperas. But the galls, on theſe and other occafions, are 
not to be uſed, becauſe they increafe the weight to the 


damage of the purchaſer ; for which reaſon; it is puniſhed 


in France as a fraud: in teality, few but black ſilks need 
alls. | | | Sins 
" Black filks, of the coarſer ſort, are by ſcower- 
ing them with ſoap, as for other colours; which done, 
wy are waſhed out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old 
galls, where they are left to ſtand a day or two; after 
which they are waſhed again with fair water, wrung, and 
put in another vat of new and fine galls ; then waſhed 
and wrung again, and finiſhed in a vat of black. Fine 
black filks are only put once into galls, viz. the new and 
fine ſort, which has only boiled an hour; then they are 
waſhed, and'wrung/out, and dipped thrice in black, to 
be ' afterwards” brought down by back- boiling with 


wes. Wh ST TSY: | 
Drama of Thread is begun with ſeowering it in lye 
of good aſhes; after which it is wrung, rinſed out in 
river water, and wrung again. For a bright. blue, it is 
given with brazitetto and indigo. Bright green is firſt 
dyed blue, then back-boiled with braziletto and verdeter, 
and laſtly woaded. For a dark- green it is given like the 
former, only darkened more before woading. Lemon, 
or pale yellow, is given with weld, mixed with -rocou. 
Orange and ifabella, with fuſtic, weld, and rocou. Red, 
both bright and dark, with" flame colour, &c. are given 
with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of rocou. 
Violet, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, 
taken down wich indigo. Feulemort, and olive- colour, 
8 e 
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weld, rocou, or fuſtic. Black is given with galls and 
co 
| YEING of Hats is done with braziletto, galls, cop- 


ras, verdigreaſe, diſſolved and boiled in a copper capa- 


ble of receiving, beſides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats 
dn their blocks, or moulds. Here the hats are ſuffered 
to boil ſome time; after which, they are taken out, and 
ſuffeted to ſtand and cool; then dipped | 
alternately, oficner or ſeldomer, as the Ruff is of a nature 
to take the dye with more or leſs difficulty, S 

Proof of Dyes.» There are divers ways of proving 
the truth of dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and 3 
macy of their compoſition. To diſcover whether a 
have been duly treated by the dyer, and the proper 
8 laid, a white ſpot, by the French called ro- 

ette, of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, ought to be left beſides 
a white ſtripe between the cloth and the liſt, 

Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water, 

with other ingredients different according to the quality 
of the dye to be proved. If the colour ſuſtain the teſt, 
3: e. do not diſcharge at all, or vety little, ſo that the 
water is not tinctured by it, the dye is pronounced good: 
otherwiſe, falſe. 
Prof of the Dyes of Silks. For red erimſon the proof 
is made by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of alum. 
For ſcarlet-crimſon, it is boiled with ſoap almoſt of the 
weight of the ſilk. For violet-crimſon, with alum of 
equal weight with the filk, or with citron- juice, about a 
pint to a pound of filk. Theſe ingredients are to be 
mixed, and put in fair water, when it begins to boil ; 
after which, the ſilks are alſo to be put in, and after boil- 
ing the whole for half a quarter of an hour, if the dye be 
falſe, the liquor or the red-crimſon will be violet, in caſe 
it had been dyed with orchal, or very red, if with brazil. 
That of crimſon-ſcarlet, if rocou have been uſed, will 
become of an aurora colour, or, if brazil have been uſed, 
red. And that of violet-crimſon, if brazil or orchal 
have been uſed, will be of a colour bordering on red. 
On the contrary, if the three ſorts of crimſon be truly 
dyed, their liquors will diſcover very little alteration. 

A {till ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon ſilks have 
been rightly dyed, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed 
crimſon ſilk, kept for that purpoſe at Dyers-Hall, after 
the ſame manner, and then comparing the tinctures of the 
two liquors. | 1 „ 5 

To diſcover whether other colours have been dyed 
with galls, the ſilk is put in fair boiling water, with pot- 
aſhes, or ſoap, nearly of the weight of the ſilk; after ſome. 
time it is taken out; upon which, if it have been dyed: 
with galls, the colour will be all vaniſhed, and nothing 
but that of the galls lett, which is a ſort of feulemort, or 


The dyeing of ſilk with galls may alſo be detected by 
putting it in boiling water, with. a gallon of citron 
juice; being taken out, and Waſhed in cold water, and 


wood colour. | 


then dipped in a black dye, if galls have been uſed, it 


wil turn black; if not, it will be of a brown-bread co- 
lour. | 2 60 

To diſcover whether black filk have been overdoſed 
with galls, ftcel-filings, ot Alippe, it is boiled in fair 
water, with twice its weight of ſoap: if it be loaden 
with galls, it will turn reddiſh, otherwiſe it will keep its 
colour. | | Ir» Jun 2% 
To diſcover whether black cloth have been firſt woad- 
ed, and maddered; a ſample of it, and, at the ſame time, 
a ſample of ſtandard black, kept for that purpoſe: by: the 
Dyers company, is to be taken; and then as much Roman 
alum as is equai in weight to both, together with a like 
weight of pot-aſhes, is to be put over the fire in a. pan of 
bran water: when it begins to boil, the two ſamples to 
be put in, and after half an hour to betaken out and 
compared. The piece which has only been woaded will 
be found bluiſh, with ſomewhat of a dull green ; if it have 
been both wozded and maddered, it will be of a tan or 
minim colour; and if it have been neither woaded nor 
maddered, its colour will be dunniſh, between yellow 
and fallow. _ . 5 TURE We 54 15 

For clochs dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be 
made after the ſame manner as that of, blacks. | 

To know whether ſcarlet or crimſon cloth have been 


3 


are given with galls and copperas,. taken down with | 


8 taken down and finiſned with braziletto wood. 


in; and thus 


cloth 


ſo that they may be dyed at ſeveral prices. 
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dyed with pure cochineal, they ure to be boſl 


8 M to a pound of cloth. wicht 
or cloths of other colours, the proof is to be mags ;, 
the ſame manner as that of blacks and Aid in 
Theory of DYE1NG. — We cannot better cloſe tig a+. 
ticle than. with ſome general deductions, Which In 
throw a little neceſſary light on the theory of dyein Az 
I. That all the materials, which of themſelves — = 
lour, are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out Gf them 
and the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that 
variety, which we ſee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes, '2. That few 
of the colouring materials (as cochineal, ſoot, wood-wagx. 
or woad) are, in their outward and firſt appearance, of 
the ſame colour, which, by the lighteſt ſolutions in the 
weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, ſilk, &c. 3 That 
many of the colouring materials will not yield their eo- | 
lours without much grinding, ſteeping, boiling, ferment. 
ing, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua; as red-wood 
weld, woad, annotto, &c. 4. That many of the ſaid 
colouring waterials will of thetnſelves give no colourin 
at all, as copperas, of galls, or with much diſadvantage 
unleſs the cloth, or other ſtuff to be dyed, be firſt covered 
or inctuſtated, as it were, with ſome other matter, tho 
colourleſs, aforehand ; as madder, weld, and brazil, with 
alum. 5. That ſome of the colouring materials, by the 
help of ether colourleſs ones, ſtrike different colours from 
what they would alone, and of themſelves; as cochineal 
and brazil. 6. That ſome colours, as madder, indigo, 
and 'woad, by reiterated tinctures, will at laſt become 
black. 7. That though green be the moſt frequent and 
common of natural colours, yet there is no ſimple ingre- 
dient, which is now uſed alone, to dye green with vp 
any material; ſap- green, the condenſed: juice of the 
rhamnus berry, being the neareſt; and this only uſed by 
country people. 8 There is no black thing in u 
which dyes black; though both the coal and ſoot of moſt 
things burnt, or ſcorched, be of that colour; and the 
blacker, by how much the matter, before it was burnt; 
was whiter, as in the famous inſtance of ivory black. 
The tincture of ſome dyeing ſtuffs will fade even with 
ying, or with the air, or will {tain even with water; but 
very much with wine, vinegar, urine, &c. 10. Some of 
the dyers materialg.are: uſed to bind and ſtrengthen à co- 
lour; ſome to brighten it; ſome to give luſtre to the ſtuff; 
ſome to diſcharge and take off the colour, either in whole, 
or in part; and ſome, out of fraud, to make the material 
dyed, if coſily, to be heavier. 11. Some dyeing ingre- 


dients, or drugs, by the coarſeneſs of their bodies, make 
che thread of the dyed ſtuff ſeem coarſer; and ſome, 


ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; and ſome, by-levipating es | 
aſperities, finer. 12. Many of the ſame colours are dyed 
upon diſterei. t ſtuffy with different materials; as red- wood 
uſed jn cloth, not in ſilks ; annotto in ſilks, not in cloth; 
b N 13. Scower- 
ing, and waſhing of ſtuffs to be dyed, is to be done with 
appropriate materials; as ſometimes with ox-galls, ſome- 
times with fullers earth, ſometimes with ſoap; this latte 
being pernicious in ſome cafes, where pot - aſhes will ſtain 
or alter the colour, 14. Where great quantities of ſtuffs 
are to be dyed together, or where they are to be done with 
great ſpeed, and where the 3 are very long, broad, 
thick, &c. they are to be differently handled, both in re- 
ſpect to the veſſels and ingredients. 15. In ſome colours 
and ſtuffs the tingent liquor muſt be boiling; in other 
caſes blood warm, in ſome it may be cold. 16. Some 
tingent liquors are fitted for uſe by long keeping; and in 
ſome the virtue wears away by the ſame. 17. Some co- 
lours, or ſtuffs, are beſt dyed by reiterated dippings over 
into the ſame liquor at ſeveral intervals of time, and ſome 
by continuing longer, and others lefſer whiles therein. 
18. In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſel wherein the 
liquors are heated, and the tinctures prepared, muſt be re- 
Fa 3 as that the kettles be pewter for bow-dye. 19. 
Little regard is had bow much liquor is uſed in propor- 
tion to the oss drugs; the liquor being adjuſted to the 
bulk of the ſtuff, as tne veſlels are to the breadth of the 
ſame; the quantity of dyeing being proportioned to the 
colour higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs both; as like- 
wiſe the ſalts are to the dyeing drugs. v + 
Concerning tae weight which . give to ſilks, ſot 


in them it is moſt taken notice of, as being ſold by weight, 
| | s OP Pee and 
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and being 2 commodity of great price; it is obſcrved that 
one pound of raw ſilk loſes four ounces b waſhing out 
the gums and natural ſordes. That the ſame ſcowered 
ſilk may be raiſed to above thirty ounces from the remain- 
ing twelve, if it be dyed black, with certain materials, 
'That the reaſon why black colour may be dyed heavieſt 
js, that all ponderous drugs may be dyed black, being all 
of colours lighter than it; whereas there ſeem to be few 
vr no materials wherewith to increaſe the weight of filk, 
which will conſiſt of fair light colours ; and perhaps 
white arſenic to carnations is the only inſtance. 

Of things uſeful in dyeing, eſpecially black, nothing 
increaſes weight ſo much as galls; by means whercof 
black ſilks recover the weight which they loſt by waſhin 
out their gum : nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks 
ſhould gain about four or ſix ounces in the dyeing upon 
each pound. Next to galls, old fuſtic increaſes the weight 
about one half in twelve. Madder about an ounce. 
Weld half an ounce. The blue vat, in deep blues of the 
fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable weight. Neither does 
logwood, cochineal, or annotto; nor even copperas of 
itſelf, where galls are not. Slippe adds much to the 
weight, and gives a deeper black than copperas, which 
affords a good excuſe for dyers that uſe it. 

DYEING of Leather, Shins, &c, — Blue is given by ſteep- 
ing the ſubjeR a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it 
with alum: or it may be given by tempering the indigo 
with red-wine, and waſhing the ſkins therewith. Red 1s 
given by waſhing the ſkins, and laying them two hours 
in galls, then wringing them out, dipping them in a li- 
quor made with Jiguſtrum, alum, and verdigriſe in water ; 
and laſtly, in a dye made of brazil wood, boiled with ley. 
Purple is given by wetting the ſkins with a ſolution of 
roche alum in warm water, and, when dry again, rubbing 
them with the hand with a decoQtion of log-wood in 
colder. Green is given by ſmeering the ſkin with ſap- 

reen and alum water boiled: to darken the colour, a 
firtle more indigo may be added. Dark-green is alſo 
given with ſteel filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine 
till ſoft, then ſmeered over the ſkin; which is to be dried 
in the ſhade. Sky-colour is given with indigo ſteeped in 
boiling water, and the next morning warmed and ſmeered 
over the ſkin. Yellow, by ſmeering the ſkin over with 
aloes and linſeed-oil diſſolved and ſtrained : or by infuſing 
it in weld, Orange-colour is given by ſmeering with 
fuſtic berries boiled in alum water : or, for a deep orange, 
with turmeric. | 

Dyzixc or STAINING, of Wood for inlaying, vaneer- 
ing, &c,—Red is done by boiling the wood in water and 
alum ; then taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor, 
and giving the wood another boil in it. Black, by bruſh- 
ing it over with log-wood boiled in vinegar, hot; then 
waſhing it over with a decodion of galls and copperas, 
till it be of the hue required. Any other colour may be 
given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of horſs-dung thro' 
a ſieve, mixing it with diſſolved roche alum and gum- 
arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, or any 
other colour deſigned : after ſtanding two or three days, 
pear-tree, or other wood, cut to the thickneſs of half a 
crown, is put into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered 
to remain till it be ſufficiently coloured, 

DryEinG of Bone, Horn, or Iuory.— Black is performed 
by ſteeping braſs in aqua-fortis till it be returned green: 
with this the bone, &c. is to be waſhed once or twice ; 
then put in a warmed decoction of log-wood and water, 
Green is begun by boiling the bone, &c. in alum-water ; 
then with verdigriſe, ſal ammoniac, and white wine vine- 
gar; k oy hot therein till ſufficiently green. Red 
is begun by boiling it in alum-water, and finiſhed by de- 
coction in a liquor compounded of quick-lime ſteeped in 
rain- water, ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil- 
wood added. In this decoction the bone, &c. is to be 
boiled till ſufficiently red. 

Dyz1NG, or STAINING, Horn to imitate Tortosſe-Shell. 
— The horn to be dyed muſt be firſt preſſed into proper 
plates, ſcales, or other flat form ; and the following mix- 
ture prepared. 

«© Take of quick-lime two parts, and of litharge one 
part; temper them together to the conſiſtence of a ſoft 


| 
| 
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the horn, except ſuch as are proper to be left tranſparent, 
in order to give it a nearer reſemblance of the -tortoiſe- 
ſhell. The horn muſt remain in this manner covered 
with the paſte till it be thoroughly dry ; when the paſte 
being bruſhed off, the horn will be found partly . 
and partly tranſparent, in the manner of tortoiſe-ſhell; 
and when put over a foil, of the kind of latten, called 
aſſidue, will be ſcarce] diſtinguiſhable from it. It re- 
que ſome degree of fancy and judgment to diſpoſe of 
the paſte in ſuch a manner as to form a variety of tranſ- 
parent parts, of different magnitudes and figures, to look 
like the effect of nature; and it will be an improvement 
to add ſemi-tranſparent parts: which may be done by 
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g | mixing whiting with ſome of the paſle to weaken its ope- 


ration in particular places ; by which ſpots of a reddiſh 
brown will be produced, which, if properly interſperſed, 
eſpecially on the edges of the dark parts, will greatly in- 
creaſe both the beauty of the work, and its ſimilitude 
with the real tortoiſe-ſhel]. | 

DyeixG, or STAINING, Paper or Parchment yellow. — 
Paper may be ſtained yellow by the tincture of French 
berries, prepared by boiling them in water with a little 
alum: but a much more beautiful yellow may be ob- 
tained by uſing the tincture of turmeric, formed by in- 
fuling an ounce or more of the root, powdered, in a 
pint of ſpirit of wine. This may be made to give any 
teint of yellow, from the lighteſt ſtraw to the full colour 
called French yellow ; and will equal in brightneſs the 
beſt dyed filks. If yellow be wanted of a warmer or 
redder caſt, annotto, or dragon's-blood, muſt be added 
to the tinQure. | 

The beft method of uſing theſe, and the following 
tinCtures, is to ſpread them even on the paper or parch- 
ment by means of a broad bruſh in the manner uſed in 
varniſhing. | | 

Dreine, or STAINING, Paper, er Parchment, red. — 
Paper or parchment may be ſtained red with the common 
red ink. It may be ſtained of a ſcarlet hue by tincture 
* «oak blood in ſpirit of wine ; but this will not be 

rignt, © 

4 very fine crimſon ſtain may be given to paper, by a 
tincture of the Indian lake; which may be made by in- 
fuſing the lake ſome days in ſpirit of wine; and then 
pouring off the tincture from the dregs. 

DrEIxd, or STAINING, Paper, or Parchment, green. — 
Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained green by a ſolution 
of verdigriſe in vinegar ; or by the cryſtals of verdigriſe 
diſſolved in water. As alſo by the ſolution of copper in 
aqua-fortis, made by addin Glogs of copper gradually to 
the aqua-fortis, till no ebullition enſues ; or ſpirit of ſalt 
may be uſed in the place of aqua-fortis. 

YEING, Of STAINING, Paper, or Parchment, blue.— 
A blue colour may be given to paper or parchment by 
ſtaining it green by any of the above methods, and then 
bruſhing it over with a ſolution of pearl aſhes. It may 
_ be done by a ſolution of indigo procured at the 

ers. | 

1 — or STAINING, Paper, or Parchment, orange. 
—Stain the paper or parchment of a full yellow, by 
means of the tincture of turmeric as above directed; then 
bruſh it over with a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt, made 
by diſſolving half an ounce of pear]-aſhes, or ſalt of tartar, 
in a quart of water, and filtering the ſolution. ; 

DyziNG, or STAINING, Paper, or Parchment, purple. 
Paper or parchment may be ſtained purple by orchal ; 
or by a tincture of log-wood. The juice of ripe privet- 
berries, expreſſed, will alſo give a purple dye to paper or 

chment. | 

DYKE, or Dixs. See the article Dikx. 

DYNASTY, ancient hiſtorians, ſignifies a 
race or ſucceſſion of kings of the ſame line or family : 
ſuch were the dynaſties o Egypt. 

DYSCRACY, among phyſicians, denotes an ill babit 


* ſtate of the humours, as in the ſcurvy, jaundice, 


C. 
DYSENTERY, in medicine, an exulceration of the 


| inteſtines, attended in the beginning with an excretion of 


a biting, bilious humour, afterwards with abraſions of 
the inteſtines, and, at laſt, blood in moderate quantities 


paſte with ſoap-lye.“ Put this paſte over all the parts of 


is-voided. 
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D:YS. 


Te word is derived from the Greek, Jus, importing 
difficulty, and eyrepay the inteſtines. * 
When this diſeaſe is attended with a bloody flux and 
fevere gripes, the inteſtines are commonly ulcerated, and 
diſcharge blood ; which comes away, ſometimes with li- 
quid excrements, ſometimes with ſlime accompanied with 
efhy particles. The patient is ſeized with frequent ir- 

made to ſtool, and a pain of the anus; he diſcharges 
but little at a time, and his pain is increaſed by every 
ſtool; and as this diſeaſe arites from an inflammation, 
there is always ſome degree of fever with it. 

"Wherefore, to come to a cure, the firſt thing to be 

done is to draw blood : then a vomit to be given, for 
which ipecacuanha wine is very proper, and to be re- 
peated two or three times every third or fourth day. 
During this courſe, and afterward, medicines proper 
for ſtopping the' flux and healing the ulcerated mem- 
branes are to be adminiſtered : and of this ſort I know 
none better than the following bolus, compoſed of the 
cordial confection and French bole, each one ſcrupte ; 
Thebaic extract, one grain, given three times a day. 

And it will be of ſervice to inject clyſters, either of 
fat broth with the addition of Venice treacle or electuary 
of ſcordium, or of the white decoction and ſtarch ; or, in 
place of this laſt, 'of the chalk julep, with two or three 

rains of the Thebaic extract, when occaſion requires it. 
Laſtly, I recommend an uſeful remark, that this courfe is 
ſometimes rendered ineffectual by a bad habit of body. 
In ſuch caſes, to the foregoing method it will be proper 
to add medicines which correct the humours ; and indeed 
ſome doſes of the rhubarb, with a ſmall proportion of 
dulcified mercury ſublimate, commonly called calomel, 
will prove very conducive to that end. 

Beſides theſe diſeaſes, a vomica, or internal ſuppura- 
tion, is ſometimes formed in the ſtomach. This indeed 
ſeldom happens, but yet I have obſerved it more than 
once, when the patient vomited up a mixture of blood 
and purulent matter in large quantities. 

The caſe is terrifying indeed ; but yet, generally ſpeak- 
ing,. it is not attended with any great danger; and it is 
tured by medicines which heal the ulcerated, mem- 
branes, eſpecially Locatelli's balſam. MAfezad's Monita et 
Præcepta. | 

We ſhall here add a very remarkable caſe of this kind, 
as publiſhed by Dr. Grainger, in the ſecond volume of a 
work printed at Edinburgh, entitled, Eſſays and Obſerva- 
tions, Phyſica! and Literary. 

46 Arſdale, a ſtout, middle aged, but intemperate 
ſoldier, was ſeized November 1751, with ſhivering and 
other ſymptoms that precede an acute diſorder. The 
day following he went frequently to ſtool, and evacuated 


blood to the quantity of a gill every quarter of an hour: 


though the fever was inconſiderable, yet, as he was of a 
ſanguine habit, the lancet was not ſpared, He ſwallow- 
ed ſome ipecacuan vomits; was gently purged every third 
day with rhubarb ; and had ſmall quantities of opium at 
bed-time to hinder his riſing in the night. The third 
week his fundament came down, attended with but little 
pain, unleſs when he went to ſtool : this ſymptom, how- 
ever, was timeouſly removed by fomentations of a de- 
coction of oak-bark. December; his ſtools, though leſs 
frequent, were mixed with blood and mucus: then the 
gripes ſeized him in good earneſt, ſometimes fixed and 
torturing like a ſtitch in the baſtard ribs, at other times 
wandering with barborygmi, now as it were twiſting his 
guts, then cutting him in two, as he expreſſed it, and 
bending him forward. They were always moſt ſevere 
before fool, eaſier in the time of evacuation, but eaſieſt 
after. With theſe ſymptoms were complicated a dyſury 
and piles, greatly inflamed, but bleeding none. Theſe 
diſmal complaints continued almoſt equally violent for 


three .months, although V. S. emetics, vitr. antimon. 


cerat. mild antiphlogiſtic purgatives, opiates, lubricating 
and aftringent remedies were uſed, as the ſymptoms in- 
dicated. Opiates, though they eaſed him, ſeldom pro- 
cured undiſturbed repoſe, and always affected his head; 
this conſequence of laud. was more effeCtually prevented 

balf. locatel. than any thing elſe. Vomits always re- 


lieved him, but increaſed the pain of the hæmorroids. 


Aſtringents, though they bound him up for a little time, 
; 
8 } 
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| moſt generally brought on afterwards à more m mo 
fortron to ary oF increaſed brunn ie i 
were impracticable on account of the piles, bit He, ny 
conſiderable ſervice from the milder purgatives, With ca 
lomel. and when the ſwelling of his fundament war 
moved by ſulphur and emollient, diſcutient applicati; 4 
they became highly uſeful. In the fourth mönth. . : 
region of the ſtomach fwelled, with rednefs of His ag 
eſpecially after food, and continued for ſix months > 
though its removal was attempted by bitters ; and . 
bark, (cautiouſly combined with purgatives) mullleq 
claret, and camomile tea, while proper external applica 
tions were not forgotten, April. and May, the . 
morroids and dyſury left him; but bis ſtocls became 
thinner, more acrid, and intolerably fetid: then he way 
ſeized with a hiccup, his face looked ghaſtly, his extre. 
mities turned cold, his pulſe became quick, mall, irre. 
gular, and his gripes were rather abated. Evacuations 
in theſe deplorable circumſtances were improper, but 
ſinapiſms were applied to the ſoles of his feet; and epi- 
ſpaſtics to the region of the ſtomach with ſome ſucceſs 
A bolus of bark, caſtor, and camphite, was given every 
third hour, and wafhed down with a glaſs of mulled cla. 
ret; his guts too were fomented with anodyne, emol 
nent, and antiſeptic elyſters. By theſe his deadly ſymp. 
toms left him ; he could fit up at the fire, and had not 
above twelve ſtools in the twenty-four hours, which 
were however ſtill ichorous. I could not find from the 
nurſe that he ever paſſed any of the villous coat of the 
guts, though ſcybala were frequently evacuated, - About 
the end of May he was able to walk round the ramparts 
of Fort-William; and he told he thought he would 
recover, were, he ſent from Lochaber. On this he was 
carried, by water, to the Ifle of Mull, being provided 
with proper medicines to forward his recovery. Here, 
though the hiccup and facies hippocratica did not recur, - 
yet his gripes did ; and he purged blood and worms al- 
moſt inceſſantly. The latter end of July he was ſent 
back to the Fort a perfect ſkeleton ; where, though I am 
convinced the air is inferior to that of Caſtle-Dowart in 
Mull yet, as great care was taken both of his diet and 
medicines, he paſſed no more worms, his gripes only 
ſeized him at ſtool, whither he went much more ſeldom 
than formerly what he paſſed now appeared to be mu- 
cus, mixed with pus and ftreaks of blood. Very ſmall 
doſes of ipececuan. viz. eight grains three times a day 
were then adminiſtered to him every third day; but 
though they relieved by operating both up and down, yer 
they ſickened him ſo much, that I was obliged to ſubſti- 
tute a bolus of calomel, over night, and a purging ptiſan 
next morning, in their place. The diſcaſe, however, 
did not yield; and when the regiment was ordered to 
march for Berwick-upon-T weed, he was put aboard the 
veſſel] that carried our baggage. This was a hardy ſtep, 


conſidering his weakneſs, and the length and danger of 
the voyage; but he could not be carried with his com- 


rades over the Black mountain, and he deſired to die any 
where, rather than remain in Fort- William. Five or 
ſix weeks after he landed at Berwick, his ftools were 
more numerous, and ſtill very painful. Sometimes. 
blood, ſometimes ſlime, ſometimes ichor, and once he 
paſſed a great quantity of hardened excrements, which 
relieved him of a dull pain of his left hypochondre ; his 
legs too, at night, ſwelled and pitted to the touch, and 
his ſtomach was often inflated, Bitters, with ſteel, were 
preſcribed, and camomile tea drank for breakfaſt, while 
the utmoſt regard was had to diet; the vitr. antimon. 
was again tried, and alum poſſet recommended. The 
dyſentery baffled all our attempts; and now, deſpairing 
of his recovery, I ordered him to drink lime-Water, With 
a third part milk, to the quantity of an Engliſh pititand 
a half every day: it was at the latter end of November 
1752. In three days time, there was a ſenſible change to 
the better, his ſtools were leſs frequent, 2nd his -pains 
abated. Encouraged by this happy beginning, he was 
ordered to drink hb. iii. of lime-water a-day. This, in 
three weeks, made him fo coſtive, that I was obliged to 
clyſter him, and diminiſh the aq. calc. to the quantity 
firſt ordered. In fix weeks from his taking this medi- 


cine, be was ſo thoroughly recovered, that he was diſ- 
| h miſled 
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wiſfed the hoſpital, and ſoon after marched to his com- 
any at Carliſle, where he ſtill enjoys perfect health. 
T he diſorder was on him full fourteen. months; and I 
have reaſon to think his recovery was chiefly owing to 
the lime- water, after the moſt celebrated antidyſenterics 
had been uſed in vain. | | | 
The dyſentery is endemic at Maryburgh, near Fort- 
William, and commonly attended with procedentia ani, 
iles, dyſury, abdominal inflations, oidema's, and hiccup. 
Many of the ſoldiers died, eſpecially the more intem- 
rate; between the - twentieth. and thirty-fifth day is 
the fatal period. Thoſe who died had mortifications of 
the great guts: it began with us about the latter end of 
October; autumn however is its uſual ſeaſon ; it rages 
commonly two months, though many have it all the 
winter, and I always obſerved them worſt in rainy wea- 
ther. It may be worth while to obſerve, that of late lime- 
water principally conduced to cure an officer of a dyſen- 
tery, while another was effectually cured of a weakneſs in 
the bladder, by the ſame remedy.” 
DYSOREXY, among phyſicians, denotes a want of 
appetite, proceeding from a weakly ſtomach. See ApPE- 


TITE. 

DYSPEPSY, in phyſic, a difficulty of digeſtion ; or 
rather a depraved digeſtion, when the aliments in the 
ſtomach, for want of a due ſtrength in the digeſtive or- 
gans, follow their ſpontaneous tendency, and contract an 
alkaline or acid putrefaction. | 


* 


DYT 

The word is formed from the Greek, Hug, importing, 
difficult, or bad, and 7ex]#, to correct. wy 

DYSPNOEA, in-pbytic, a difficulty of breathing. 

The word is derived from the Greek, Jus, difficulty, 
and ve,, to breathe. | 

A difficulty of breathing may be cauſed by any thing 
that can affect any part of the thorax, particularly the 
heart, large arteries, and lungs, by crude tubercles, vo- 
mica's, polypuſes, and . other diſorders, 

DYS RI, „in medicine, a difficulty of making urine, 
attended with a ſenſation of heat and pain, | 

The word is derived from the Greek, Jus, importing 
painful, and vey, urine. | 

This diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from a ſtrangury, as, in 
the latter, the urine is voided by only a drop, as it were, 
at a time, but, however, with pain ; and from an iſchury, 
as in this diſorder, there is an almoſt total ſuppreſſion of 
urine, | 

DY TISCUS, water-beetle, in zoology, à genus of 
inſets of the order of the coleoptera, Q antennæ of 
which are ſlender and ſetaceous, and their feet formed 
for ſwimming, See COLEOPTERA. 

Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies of this 
animal, among which is the great water-beetle, the 
largeſt of all European beetles, being an inch and an half 


- ength, and all over of a deep and ſome what gloſſy 
ack, 


END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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